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BEOULATIONS  POR  BR^CB;  AND  LOCAL 
ASSOCUTIOKS. 

Tlie  Association  noogniaea  two  dasBea  of  Pronmual  Aatociatioiifc 

L  Branch  Auoeiationi,  of  *Uolt  the  oonditioiu  dn— 

Their  tnembm  to  be  members  of  the  Qaoend  Aoaociation,  ud 
to  subscribe  £1  I*,  anniully,  or  £10  10*.  va  Ufa  payment. 

All  the  subscTipti<m8  to  be  paid  to  the  Central  Office,  but  a 
part  to  be  allowed  by  the  Oonnoil  towuda  the  expenaea  of  &• 
Branch,  in  addition  to  any  special  gnmta  that  m^^  be  made. 

The  Branch  Aasooiation  to  elect  its  own  President,  Beoretaiy,  ail 
other  Officers. 

The  Branch  Anociation  to  elect  annoaUy  not  more  Utam  tM 
members  of  the  General  Council. 


n.  Local  AfoaUtitmM,  of  whiA  the  oonditioaii 

That  the  Local  Association  shall  r^ulata  the  amount  of  its  owt 
subscriptions,  but  that  every  member  on  whose  behalf  10*.  shall  b> 
pud  yearly  into  the  general  funds  of  the  Associatioa  shall  han 
the  privilegie  at  his  option— 

1.  Of  a  copy  of  the  Traasacliont. 

2.  Of  attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  of 
procuring  a  copy  of  the  Trantaetioiu  at  a  reduced  price,  to  be 
annually  fised  by  the  Coundl. 


INTEODTJCTION. 


Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held 
in  Edinburgh,  from  iha  7tL  fo  tlic  Hth  of  October,  1863. 
Oa  the  afteriioon  of  the  7lh  there  was  a  special  service  in 
ihe  High  Chnrch,  when  the  eermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
flllliam  Amot,  D.D.  The  opening  meeting  took  place  on 
the  same  day,  in  the  Free  jVssemhly  IlalJ,  and  the  President, 
Lord  Bronghom,  delivered  his  address.  A  vote  of  thajiks 
for  his  Lordship'd  addrees  was  moved  by  the  Lord  Advocate, 
ftnd  seconded  by  the  liight  Honourable  Joseph  Napier,  and 
was  carried  by  acclamation.  The  following  Kcport  from  the 
Coancit  was  then  read  by  the  General  tjecrctary,  and  was 
■Jopted  on  the  motion  of  the  £ight  Honourable  C-  B. 
tAdderley,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Lord  Ardmlllau : — 

At  the  London  inpstin^  of  the  Assnriation,  Ii<^M  in  June,  1862,  the 
Mnslititlion  of  the  Council  w:i9  ninlcriallj  idtcreil.  Up  to  tliat  time 
it  had  cousisleil  of  ihc  ofiii-i^rx  of  the  Association  njiH  of  sixty  other 
Bumitiers.  elected  unnuallj  l)y  tfie  wholu  Imdy  of  lliu  Assoc iiitioii. 
Coder  ihe  prefwnt  laws,  ihesc  sixty  nienibiTS  arc  chosen  in  e(|ual 
proportion?  by  the  Committees  of  each  of  tlic  six  Dcfiartments;  and 
to  ihrir  number  are  ailtlt-d,  besides  the  officers  and  such  members 
of  the  former  Council  as  had  been  thrice  eleetud.  every  member  of 
jUber  House  of  ParUament  wlio  is  al»o  a  member  of  itic  Ai^soeiation, 
'senlntives  chosen  by  loamed  societies  and  olhiT  iiod;ies 
tod  will)  our  Society.  This  enlarged  constitution  has  added 
not  only  to  the  number  (now  excoedinp  ^00),  but  also  to  the 
DC*'  aoil  i-flidency  of  the  Council,  a.s  u  body  representing  tlte 
iniona  and  deliberutiag  on  ihc  policy  of  tlie  Association.  At  the 
le  time  an  Esccntive  Committee  was  rippoinled  lo  transact,  under 
direction  of  tlie  Council,  the  ordinary  buiiuoss  of  the  Assoeiaiion. 
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It  13  proposed,  in  thia  Report,  to  lay  before  Ihe  members  aii  Rccoant 
of  the  proroeiiinKS  both  of  the  Council  and  its  Executive  Committed 

The  Council  tirst  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  resoluiioaa  whicli  liad 
been  passed  by  the  Uepartments  at  tbe  London  meeiing.  and  refeiTFd 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Slandin;;  Commitlec  on  EducAlion  llm 
reaolutiona  afflrming  the  necessity  of  providing  menns  for  "  leftiag 
and  attesting''  ibe  eduention  of  women  of  the  middle  and  higher 
clusaes,  on  which  Ibey  have  not  yet  received  a  report.  The  Council 
are  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  question  requiring  considerable  delibcn- 
tion  and  in<[uiry.  They  are  informed  thai  efforts  iire  being  mudu  u 
open  to  female  candidates  the  middle-claa^  examinittions  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge;  and  the  example  of  tbe  examinations  by  iho  S'icietjr 
of  Arts,  which  have  been  for  some  time  open  lo  women,  afibrds  >n 
encouraging  precedent.* 

Anotlier  resolution  passed  by  the  Education  Department,  request- 
ing the  Council  to  consider  wUether  the  beneficial  results  which  haw 
been  obtained  in  ibc  district  schools  for  destitute  and  orphnn  children 
might  not  be  increased  by  an  extension  of  the  same  principle,  wm 
referred  to  the  Standing  Committee,  and  Las  been  reported  on  by 
them  in  the  following  resolutions  : — 

"  1.  Thot  all  in-door  pauper  children  should  \>e  e'lucateil  In  schools  fnr  »part 
tuna  workhouses,  and  vbere  no  adult  pauper  ia  adinitled  -.  and  thai  thnni'b  thil 
rule  mnf  admit  of  ExecplJona  in  sciiuu  ngrtuulturul  disLricis,  it  sLoald  Dcviir  ba 
departed  from  in  large  iTxij  populations. 

"  2.  That  Ihe  cxpcricccc  acquired  by  the  establishment  of  pauper  icbMilt  ii 
aulficieal  to  clemonstrnlc  lliut,  tbo  expciiMa  of  i;<liication,  tiolh  intellectual  and 
industrial,  are  less  in  proportion  as  the  nunihers  educated  in  aay  Bcboul  art 
large. 

"  3.  That  it  is  impoEsilitc  to  introduce  the  most  efficient  modes  of  indualriil 
truniog  in  small  boys'  achoola. 

"4.  That  though  in  small  workhouse  schools  Tery  hi^li  inlellcclnal  tesntti 
arc  obl.iinnble.  yet  only  at  a  cost,  dispropoiiionatcly  tarxe,  while  it  is  ulmol 
Imprai:li cable  to  provide  satisractorily  for  tbc  pbysii-al,  mom),  and  induxirial 
training,  which  arc  consequently  generally  neglected. 

"  h.  That  tbe  Admiralty  l)c  solicited  to  supply,  through  the  Poor  Law  IloBl4i 
to  pauper  schouts  containing  aot  leas  tban  eighty  boys,  old  materiula  trooL  tlw 


*■  By  the  kind  permission  of  Ibe  Cambridge  Syndicate,  a  private  cxnminatioo 
of  an  pxperimpntal  ebnrneter  was  held  in  London  in  connexion  with  the  Cam- 
bridge Lccal  K  IB  mi  nations  fnr  IttfiK.  Tbu  Committee  were  allowed  lo  make  nK 
of  tbe  papers  prepared  by  Ihe  University  examiners,  who  consenled  lo  look  over 
and  report  uptin  the  answers.  The  eiaminaliun  of  tbe  girls  wna  held  cimulla- 
Oeooaly  witb  that  of  the  Iwys.  and  the  Uliivvrsily  rvgululions  were  alrictly 
oliscrveil.  Kighly-lhree  girl^  chiefly  the  daughters  of  professional  lucn,  undw- 
wen I  examination.  The  names  were  sent  in  at  a  fonnigbl'a  notice,  six  weetat 
only  t>cing  allowed  for  pre[>aration.  Tbnl  so  large  a  number  of  candiduieM  should 
have  been  presented,  on  so  ebort  a  notice,  is  in  itself  a  «u(Bcicoc  indicalion  thai 
the  advantages  of  such  an  cxamin.'Ltion  are  understood  and  appreciated.  Ineiefj 
point  of  view,  the  experiment  was  completely  sueces»rul,  and  aslrong  desire  »•< 
expressed  by  both  teachers  and  sindents  [hat  it  might  be  tbo  flrst  step  lowaidi 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  and  pertnanent  system. — StaUmcnt  o[  Ilia  Com- 
Tniflea  far  the  Adtniinon  oj  Girls  to  University  Local  Examinations, 
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Dodi7>rds.  Tor  erecliug  sbipg  of  200  or  300  toui,  for  Ibe  purpose  of  traiuing  the 
hop  oc  nilora. 

-a.  That  it  U  desirable  thRl  the  BchooKin  tbe  sirta'departoieDU  especially, 
(bMid  lie  open,  nnilpr  Iht'  sancliou  of  Ibc  mnnngers,  to  Uu'  frequent  visits  of 
pM»uiu  «-bo  lake  an  inleresl  in  ibe  welfare  of  Ibis  cJosa  ofebililrcn. 

■■  7.  That  in  plitoiiig  the  children  out  to  scrvii-e,  care  sboitltl  be  taken  to  find 
Ihcm  >iki*Iii>iiB  UB  far  removeil  ax  poxBlhtc  from  Ibeir  former  ac<|uuititaiiec9,  and 
locklttiw  inbul>ile<l  by  tliem  prvvious  to  tbeir  becoming  piiupeni. 

"8.  TbnihomrBor  refugesBhould  l»e  provided,  in  wbicb  Iboso  girls  wbobappen 
to  be  out  of  place  afler  Uaring  ihc  schoule  for  service,  aboald  be  received  on  a 

kcmlt  poj-iccnl  np  to  ibe  age  of  twenty. 
"U,  That  ihe  children,  during  tbeir  flrst  two  jonrB  of  aervioe,  should  bo 
rititcd,  if  posiilile,  by  the  chaplsin  of  caeli  school,  or  by  Bome  reaponaiblc  person, 
«bn  thould  report  to  tbe  managers  on  their  coudlllao  nnd  behaviour." 
Ttie  Council  Imving  refeiTL-d  to  llifl  Rlandini^  Committee  of  the 
Tbird  DcportmeQi  the  resolution  piukscd  by  the  London  Meeting,  re- 
ruuimending  a  further  inijuiry  on  the  aiibject  of  prison  discipline  in 
England  and  Irchuid,  the  superviaion  of  convicts,  and  ihe  ^Mablish- 
Dwot  of  A  reformatory  for  rofrtietory  juveniles,  tile  Committee  recom- 
meDded  that  the  subject  should  lie  referred  to  a  special  Committee, 
which  Wits  accordingly  njipoinlcd,  and  which,  durinf;  Ihe  lust  spring 
Jind  siimnier,  was  actively  cmidoyed  in  watching  the  proceedings  of 
the  Itoyal  Commission  on  I'enal  Senitude,  and  collectefl  information 
00  tJie  subject,  and  iaauwl  several  lieports,  which  were  printed  and 
drculiitC'O.  Tbe  Council  hope  that  the  whole  qiieslioii  of  convict 
tnatment  will  again  receive  the  fullt^st  conaideration  of  tbe  Association 
■1  this  meeting,  nnd  that  the  Standing  Conmiiltee  of  the  Department 
will  direct  to  it  their  anxious  attention  during  the  ensuing  year.  The 
Council,  indeeil,  felt  liuit  one  |iortion  of  the  question,  namely,  the 
renewal  of  transportation,  which  had  been  strongly  pressed  upon  the 
Goneniment,  was  of  such  urgent  importance  that  they  convened  a 
spedul  nicciing  of  the  Association  to  consider  the  subjeei.  The  meet- 
ing WH9  held  in  Burlington  House  on  tbe  17th  of  February  last,  when 
a  r«iilution  was  passed  condemning  any  return  In  the  old  system  of 
trHMi'MMnation.  A  full  report  of  thi^<  meeting  was  printed  and  circulated 
MBong  llw  mcmbera.  At  a  meeting  of  Council  immediately  following, 
the  wider  question  of  convict  discipline  was  brought  forward,  in  a 
uriea  of  resolutions,  moved  by  Mr.  Hafitings,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
ijtephcn  Cave,  M.P, 

The  Council  felt  that,  bowever  inexpedient  it  might  be,  aa  a  general 

rule,  lo  express  dednitive  opinions  upon  controverted  questions,  on 

lliia  sabject  so  much  information  had  been  obtained  at  successive 

tDMtlngs  of  the  Association,  and  such  a  clear  preponderance  of  opinion 

exjalcd  among  the  members,  that  it  became  advisable  for  them  to 

in  a  public  and  decisive  form  the  conclusions  at  which  they  had 

;  and  tlie  resolutions,  which  were  as  follow,  were  unanimously 

ed:— 

■■  1.  Thai  tbe  failure  of  the  present  eysteta  of  convict  discipline  in  England  is 
ddeD;  due  to  tbe  abort  senlcncee  Ih^aeotly  passed  on  habitual  cHminals,  the 
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want  or  an  elHcient  probatioDar;  nloge  ftn-  convicts  undM  wnlence,  and  of  poIiM 
supervision  over  discliaryud  priBoncrs. 

■'-2.  Thai  Ibcse  ileftpcia  would  t>c  remodied  bj  adopting  and  corr^ing^  imC  tht 

frinoipk.i  of  ttie  caaviot  sjatuin  vhich  has  bran  eoBuccesKrallj  admiiuateradiB 
rcluud. 

"  3.  Timt  it  is  not  dpsirablp  to  nttempl  any  rotiirn  to  tit-  old  system  of  (rsw- 
portiiliou.  which,  ajiart  rrom  ilie  nppo^ition  it  would  provokf  from  tlii?  cotooki^ 
would  entail  benvy  nnd  purmatii^at  cxpengc  on  ibiit  couiitrj-,  wilbout  prodaMf 
nuj  udraiualB  advanlogea,  or  an;  reiiullE  which  would  not  lie  l:etler.  us  wcUm 
more  cbi.'apl}',  oblaintil  by  well  rrgulntrd  convict  caliitiliabmcnta  at  Itomc. 

"  4.  That  at  tbn  Ksmu  time  it  19  moal  desirable  to  encourage  tbe  emigralion  if 
criminnla  Beatenceil  to  penal  BErvilude,  who  sbail  have,  b;  sieiidy  industry  lad 
la1io\it'  whilst  in  pnHon,  or  wbil»t  iiniler  probation,  gavaU  ^nffirii-nt  to  eoabli:  lbs 
to  defray  til?  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  thuir  iKis^aj^ -money  10  auy  culonj  IhQ 
may  seletl," 

Thesis  resolution*  wvre.  by  ordor  of  tho  Council,  forwaniiKi  ii>  the 
Royal  Conuuissioiioi-9  appointod  to  iniiuirc  into  the  Penal  Senitode 
AeU. 

In  pursuance  of  the  discuteion  which  look .  jilacc  ul  the  Loadoa 

Meeting  on  the  effect  of  occupation  on  health,  a  i*«oiulion  ivjw  [>ii»Md 
hy  the  Council,  on  ihii  motion  iif  I)r,  Greonhoiv,  tin  liie  I'Jlh  of 
Februjiry — 

"  That  in  the  event  of  any  Bill  for  the  extension  or  nraer.dmpnt  of  tho  AcU 
at  present  iu  force  for  tho  regulation  of  Inlmiir  in  fiiciorifs  or  iiiiii'-i  beiogtiratq^ 
before  ciltaer  Houw  of  farliameut,  the  Executive  Commitlue  be  <tir<Ktcd  u>  r^» 
tent  to  the  Governairut  the  importniiee  of  introducing  iuto  such  liill  special  IB** 
visions  for  obviuling  eouditious  known  to  lie  dangerous  to  the  beulth  and  iaMj 
of  the  operatives  einplojei!," 

The  iirovisious  of  a  RIl!  for  the  Sanitary  Improrcmetit  of  Scotliib 
Tnwcis,  and  tlic  introduction  into  Scotland  of  iho  pnncijial  provision* 
of  the  English  LoceiI  Govornnieut  Act,  having  been  brought  to  tlw 
notice  of  the  Council,  Ihoy  jictitionei!  the  IIouso  of  Lords  in  favour 
of  the  measure,  as  cideuJalcd  to  fuilhcr  oae  of  the  great  objecU  (vt 
which  the  Association  was  estAblished — the  improvement  of  ihv  bealtb 
of  tho  people.*  In  the  year  18Gl,a  Deputation  was  appointed  by  llw 
Council  to  wait  on  the  Home  Office  and  tlie  Poor  I.nw  Uoar'l,  with 
reference  to  a  more  efficient  ^stviu  of  registering  births,  dcutlis,  sai 
sickness ;  and,  in  consequence  of  coniiriiiaicutiona  received  from  the 
Royal  College  ot  Surgeons  of  troljind  aud  the  British  Medicid  A?si>cia- 
tion,  the  present  Council,  in  Kovember  last,  requested  the  Dcjiuiitlioo 
to  rcaascinble,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  they  might  think  udvisnlilt 
respecting  the  Rcgiclration  Hill  for  Ireland,  then  in  prcpiiration  hj 
the  Irish  Government.  Thu  Deputation,  uecordiogly,  having  addM 
to  thi.'ir  number  several  Irish  members,  proceeded  ihrougli  those  Ml- 
tlemen  to  comniimicate  with  the  Irish  Government,  nnd  forw«r<ie3  a 
statement  of  Iheir  views,  which  slilstantirtlly  embodied  the  series  of 
resolutions  which  were  framed  by  ibe  Special  Committee  of  tlio  Aaco- 
ciation  on  Registration  and  Sanitary  Puhce,  and  ivliich   hail 


•  This  Bill  puied  into  Uw  as  2G  &  27  Viol.,  cup.  60.    Sec  Provost  Liodaj^ 
paper,  p.  48B. 
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liapteil  by  th«  Council  in  laCO,  and  will  bf(  found  in  the  introdiiclion 
lo  lln."  TninBtirtiims  of  18(j0.  Tin;  Depiil.alion  Imve  reaton  to  believe 
i!al  iht-ir  rppresonlaiions  were  not  without  clfupt,  tliouj-l'  'hi*  Irish 
Brjristnlion  Act  of  laat  Session,  od  finally  piidseii,  K-avia  very  miieb, 
to  l>i;  ilpsired.' 

Ill  ('oriiwiuonee  of  the  iliacussionfl  at  the  tiondon  Meeting  on  the 
Mbjw^t  of  csliililishing  a  uniform  inlerniitionnl  systtm  ^of  f;i>nifral 
twwgi!,  thp  Council   (letsrniined  to  ap[>oint  a  .Sjtecial  Committee   to 

Bire  n  ISiil,  or  aeries  of  rfaoliiiioiis,  havjnjr  for  object  the  eaia- 
injr  one  uniform  *y?tem  of  k'""'-'"!'!  aveni^s  iind  to  eonsiiler  and 
report  the  lifit  nienna  of  proceedinfr,  with  n  view  to  obt;iining  legisla- 
ti*e  or  other  comjietent  3!irietion  for  such  system  in  tlio  different 
«)untri<«  ill  thf  world. f  The  Couneil  ;ire  informed  that  cunsidemble 
pn><;rea9  has  aln-udy  been  made  by  the  Committee  in  ol)tainint;  the 
•piojons  of  rhiimbera  of  commerce,  boards  of  iinderwriti-TH.  and  other 
eaiaiiu->rei>l  bodies  in  tho  different  Stales  of  Europe  and  Amcricn ; 
and  at  our  ne.ti  uanual  meeting  ii  full  report  may  be  expe<rte<I. 

In  S<--pli*mbi'r,  18C2,  an  Association  was  formed  upon  l!ie  eontincnt 
(or  ih'*  same  objecla  as  our  own,  and  modelled  on  the  same  plan.  It 
luid,  indeed,  orifrinaled  with  some  conlincntal  friends  who  hail  attended 
Bur  mei-tintrs:  and  at  tlu''  London  Coiigro,^  a  paper  was  read  by 
Monsieur  Corr  Vandor  ilaerren,  describing  the  plan  of  an  Inter- 
aattoniil  AMiwiatioo  for  the  Promotion  of  .Social  Science.  This  off- 
Bg  of  our  tiody  held  its  first  meeting  at  Bmssi'ls,  at  the  lime 
''(jrendy  mentioncl,  and  its  second  conffrcss  lias  recently  taken  place  at 
Ghent  with  great  success.  On  ihe  first  oeca-sion  the  Council  sent 
their Gi-ueral  und  Fon^ign  Seci-etarie*  as  a  Depitliition,  to  {■ongratulate 
the  fiwoder^  of  the  Intemalional  Atwoeiiition  on  the  commencement 
ot  their  undertaking,  aii'l  to  express  (heir  warm  pynipalhy  willi  its 
objects-  The  Couucil  ti'ust  Ihitt  these  two  kindred  <!Ocieti!-a  will 
tlwftys  he  found  working  logethcr  in  harmony  and  raulnal  help. 

Tho  members  of  the  Aasociation  are  well  awnre  that  the  CongrH) 
it  Sif"fiii>""ei:,  it)  ls(i2,  held  its  sitting'^  in  London  conjoiiilly  with 
oor  own  meetings.  The  Couneil  undei'look  to  guarantee  the  cost  of 
priming  and  publishing  the  many  valuable  papers  \vhtch  were  read 
to  the  Coii'irea.  iind  the  CompU  Seridu  of  that  body  has  accordingly 
I'hcvn  published  in  a  French  and  English  volume,  and  may  be  ob- 
tKin^d  by  members  of  ibis  Association  at  n  reduced  price. 


•  See  Ibn  Report  af  the  t^taadiiie  Cuntmitlcc  of  the  Public  Health  Deporl- 
wnl,  ji.  Ii51. 
t  iTie  following  arc  llie  Members  of  the  Commltlee ; — 

Ern«[  tinil  \V\'(iril,  li'iq ,  CJunrmini  0/  Ihe  t'omiiiitiiiB;  RIobard  LowadeB, 
,  ;ferrtf=i-7  ,-  Luurence  K.  liolly,  E'^i\,,  Livcriniol ;  J.IIubbcU  BraJforil,  Esq., 
n  i  t>n  C  IDrit'tH"*;!*,!'^!.,  Ri»tti;nluin  :  Tfie£>j.>ra  V-  to^ol-'J.  tl^q..  AJUiverij ; 
BID.  Eiu]..  Co|>eiiliit)i;ea  :  Gporire  ^V'.  lln^lini's..  Esq. ;  Williuin  J.  Laniporl, 
1-1  Linfrpool;  Edounrd  Van  I'eborgh.  E^^q.,  AnlnrtTp;  E.N.  UiLtiueuu,  Esq., 
AmtrrdAin  ;  P.  II.  RnllilHiiie.  Esq.,  Liveriiw)! ;  R.  M.  Smitli.  Esq.,  Edinburffli ; 
J.  ,f.  Suoaaon.  E^..  Copcnbngen :  Edwnrd  Thune,  Eaq.,  Copenhageu  :  J,  Wer- 
iham,  Kwi.,  Anulerdam. 
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The  accounts  of  the  year  Lave  been,  as  uaual,  prepared  and 
aiuliteil  by  ilirt'ction  of  Ibe  Council,  nnd  s  elalement  of  llie  income 
ami  expenditure  is  appended  to  this  Report, 

We  have  had  to  lament,  ^ince  the  AssocialiOQ  la^t  met,  the  deatli!, 
among  others,  of  tlie  following  members  ; — Sir  Benjamin  Brodic^ 
Bart.  ;  Sir  Joghua  Jebb,  K.C.B.  ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Gilbnrt,  F.R.S. ;  Dr. 
Duncan  ;  ^r.  fl.  Meadows  White. 

The  London  meeiing  added  largely  to  the  number  of  our  memben 
resident  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  Council  have  kept  in  vi^w  the 
expediency  of  giving  h  morp  active  development  to  llie  central  ope- 
rations of  the  Society.  Willi  this  view  they  engaged,  in  186S,  th« 
services  of  a  permanent  asai^tani-si^creiary,  and  during  the  spring  of 
the  present  year,  a^  already  mentioned,  they  summoned  a  general 
meeting  of  the  members  in  London  to  consider  the  ijucstion  of 
tmiiKpoitation.  The  complete  success  of  this  meeting  has  convinced 
fhe  Council  that  it  would  be  well  to  hold  periodical  meetings  in 
Jjondon  for  the  discussion  of  specilic  questions  during  the  inlerrab 
between  the  annual  meetings,  and  ihcy  projvosc  to  obtain  adeijuate 
rooms  and  officer  for  this  purpose.  The  Council  believe  that  a  eeria 
of  meetings  on  juridical,  educationril,  sanitary,  and  economical 
topics,  would  largely  increase  the  nund>er  of  permanent  tnerobert, 
and  would  he  productive  of  great  public  benefit.  Souio  additional 
organization  would,  no  doubL.  be  required  to  carry  out  this  propowl, 
and  the  Council  suggest  that  they  should  be  empowered  hy  the  Asso- 
ciation to  frame  new  and  suspend  existing  laws,  subject  to  conRm» 
tion  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  Councd,  in  taking  upon  themselves  the  conduct  of  the  seventh 
unnual  meeting,  must  express  their  thanks  to  the  local  oflicers  and 
recopliou  committee  for  the  preparations  that  have  been  so  well 
made,  nnd  which  are  about  to  result  in  a  brilliant  success.  The 
Council  believe  that  the  papers  and  discussions  in  the  De|>artmenB 
will  he  of  great  interest,  and  they  have  requested  the  Standing  C-om- 
mittees  to  present  Reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Departmeota 
during  the  last  year,  and  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  public 
documents  which  have  heeu  issued  concerning  the  questions  with 
which  they  deal. 

The  Council  have  more  than  once  bad  occasion  to  anxiously  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  passing  resolutions  at  these  annual  meetings. 
On  the  one  hand  they  feel  Ilie  importance  of  giving  as  practical  ■ 
character  as  possible  to  the  discussions  of  the  Association,  and,  on 
the  other,  they  arc  alive  to  the  danger  of  resolutions  rashly  passed 
in  a  moment  of  impulse,  or  by  an  accidental  majority.  They  there- 
fore suggest  to  the  Departments,  that  when  it  appears  expedient  to 
pass  a  resolution  on  any  question  before  them,  a  motion  should  be 
made  to  refer  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Department,  who  shall  draw  up  a  resolution,  if  they  think  it 
advisable  to  do  so,  and  submit  it  to  the  approval  of  the  whole  Am^ 
cialion  at  the  concluding  meeting.  By  this  means  theopiniou  of  our 
whole  body  will  be  pronounced,  but  it  is  hoped  only  on  those  que-s- 
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IiaTO  been  thoroughly  sifteil,  and  concerning  which  & 
prepouderanco  of  opinion  ia  fouail  to  exist. 

Tlie   Departmenta  met  as  usual  during  the  week   of  the 

leeting;    the  Parliament  House   and   the   Assembly    Ilalls 

ving  been  liberally  placed  at  their  disposal.     The  AddreascB 

of  their  Presidents  were  given  on  succeasive  mornings,  to  the 

whole  Association,  in  the  Free  Church  Assembly  HaU. 

K   Oa  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  8th,  the  Principal  and 

^Prefeasors  of  the   UniverBity  received  the  Association  at  a 

tonvertazione    in  the    Library  of  the    College,   and  on   the 

following    Monday    a    similar   reception   took   place   in   the 

■Rational  Gallery,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Commiseioners  of 

"the     Itiiard     of  Trustees  for    Manufactures,       In    the    latter 

toirte  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  co-operated  by  placing  oa 

the  walls  a  magnificent  exhibition  of  paintings  by   Scottish 

Hrtiste.     The  College  of  Surgeons  also  opened  tlieir  Hall  and 

HHuseuin   to   the   members  and  associates  on  the   evening  of 

B&riilsy,    the    9th.       On   the   evening    of  Tuesday,  the    I3th, 

there  was  a  Public  Dinner  in   the  Music   Hal>,  under  the 

Presidency  of  Lord  Brougham. 

A  meeting  of  upwards  of  3,000  working-men  was  held  in 
the  Circus  on  the  evening  of  the  9th,  and  addresses  were 
deliTcrect  by  Lord  Brougham  and  other  leading  members  of 
the  AaaociatioB.' 

The  concluding  meeting  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  I4lh, 
in  the  Free  Assembly  Hall.  A  Report  wna  read  from  the 
Council  stating  that  the  number  of  members  at  the  Meeting 
had  been  678;  of  associates,  1,24^;  and  of  ladies  wlin  had  taken 
tranaforable  tickets,  907,  making  a  total  of  2,830.  The 
Report  further  acknowledged  with  the  warmest  gratitude,  the 
rereplion  accorded  to  the  Association,  by  the  Lord  Provost, 
Town  Council,  Public  Bodies,  and  Citizens  of  Edinburgh,  and 
expressed  deep  obligation  to  the  Local  Secretaries,  Treasurer, 
•nd  Committees,  as  also  to  the  Local  Secretaries  and  Com- 
mltie«9  of  Departments.     The  Report  further  stated  that  the 
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Conncil  had  rcqnestcd  the  Grenersl  and  Foreign  Secretariee 
to  consider  the  oi^aDization  of  the  Departments  and  the 
oonduct  of  the  husineHS  of  the  annual  meetings,  and  to  report 
thereon.  This  Keport  was  adopted,  and  the  Council  «as 
empowered  U>  alter  or  suspend  existing  laws,  and  to  enact  dsv 
laws,  for  the  purposes  stated  ia  the  Report,  subject  to  tlie 
approval  of  the  Association.  The  Secretaries  of  Departmenti 
alsD  presented  their  Keports  containing  brief  summaries  of  tlic 
proceedings  recorded  in  this  volume. 

The  Edinburgh  Meeting,  which  was  honoured  throughout 
by  the  presence  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Alfred,  was  of  a  mMt 
auccessful  and  agreeable  character.  In  addition  to  the  public 
entertainments  already  mentioned,  the  iuhabitanlfi  of  Edlnburgli 
exercised  a  hberal  hospitality  towards  the  distinguished 
visitors,  both  British  and  Foreign,  who  were  attracted  to  their 
ci(;y  on  the  occasion. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Council  since  the  date  of  the 
cieetiiig,  remain  to  be  noticed.  On  the  2Cth  of  Novembtf 
laat,  tbo  Council  received  a  Deputation  from  York,  inviting 
the  Association  to  hold  its  eighth  annual  meeting  in  that 
city,  an  invitation  which  was  unanimously  accepted.  At  the 
«ame  meeting  a  Report  was  received  from  the  General  and 
Foreign  Secretaries,  on  the  reference  made  to  them,  » 
mentioned  above,  on  the  designation  and  .business  of  tlie 
Departments.  This  Report  stated  the  original  design  as  to 
the  Departments,  and  recommended  their  reduction  in  number 
to  four.  It  also  laid  before  the  Council  a  detailed  scheme  far 
reducing  the  number  of  papers  at  the  annual  meetings,  and 
for  regulating  the  discussions,"   These  proposals  were  carefully 


•  The  bnlk  oflhe  Report  U  as  follow* ! — 

At  tbo  Mci^ling  of  Coundl  bcid  in  tbe  Parliament  U'lnEO,  Edintjiovh,  on  dtt 
14lh  ofOclulut  iMl.ne  wcire  requested  "lo  cunBider  ond  lupoTt  to  ^c  Coa 
tvbelber  anj  niid  m  bat  alterations  ari  desirable  in  Iho  DcEignatiuu  and  I 
ofthFlJcparlnients." 

Tlic  tu'o  brna(?Led  of  Ibo  rcfcrcnn}  ure  diEtincl,  and  \\c  bave  dealt  nitli  < 
separniRly. 

I.— TIi«  fuDdumcntal  conception  of  Ibc  Aasocialiou  woa  tbat  of  a  aailed  bodi 
dealing  ffith  tbo  iclencc  of  sodst;  at,  a  whole,  but  dW[d«d,  for  parpMa  ri 
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flOBsWered  by  flie  Council  and  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
ftt  a  Meeting  of  the  former  body,  on  tlie  2Cth  of  Febrtiafy, 
i«  following  resolution  B  were  passed:— 


1.  That  Ihe  Departmcnta  (with  the  nudors  tan  ding  that  they  wil!  when 
tmen^uy  be  diTideit  into  Sections),  be  for  tha  present  reduced  to  finkr,  as 
tMow%-- — 

Af«( larispra'Jfnoe  and  A.mcndni(iit  of  the  Law,  inolading  tho  Priocipln 

of  t>«w  Knd  Legislation  1  Camparatiro  Jurisprudence;  InteroatrioDal  Law; 
XanicipiLl  UiTil  Law  ;  and  Criminal  Low,  with  the  Treutinent  of  Criniinftla. 

JtOWMJ."  ■Biinoatioo,  inoludiug  all  ita  preeeat  aubjovta,  witb  the  addilicmof 
ffijjliiil  School^  and  also  of  a  scutiou  (when  read;'  to  be  orgauiaedj  of  Art  and 
IiteratQT«. 

Tfc»rJ  — Health,  with  all  it<  present  qneatiooi,  adding  Ui03B  relative  to 
HatiitAlioa,  and  to  B^crcalJan  and  AmuBemont. 

Ftnrlb. — Economy  and  Trade. 

3,  That  the  principal  satijects  fur  discnBHion  be  fixed  by  the  Committeea  of 
DvpHTtmonu,  la  the  lonn  of  quegtion^,  sifmc*  time  previoiia  to  Ibe  meeting,  and 
wHta  »  rieur,  among  oilier  consideration  a,  to  the  apeoialitie*  of  tjio  mombora 
dntf  to  attend ;  that  no  Department  or  Section  take  up  more  than  one  such 
qMKiM  on  any  day;  that  the  Committeea  obtain  reports  and  popura  to  open 
»•  £ieimioD  on  iheie  qnCBtiona,  without  aubjecting  the  authora  to  tbo 
traUj-miimtfl  rule ;  that  other  papers,  uerertheteGa,  may  be  seut  in  und^  tb^ 
l«la  at  the  option  of  the  authors  ;  but  that  tha  Committocd  take  cara  that  the 
tMkI  namber  al  papers  rsad  do  not  occnpy  more  than  cue- half  of  the  day,  the 
other  half  beiQg  reunred  for  diEcucsion,  under  a  limit  tit  twenty  miuutea  for 
twh  Epraker  -.  and  that  the  papers  not  read  may  nevertheless  bo  publubed  in 
Um  rraniaotionj,  if  the  CoiiDCil  tliiitk  fiL 

3.  That  it  is  still  adrisable  to  reaerve  two  or  three  of  tlie  days  at  the  annua) 
Wttlinii;  toT  partly  •olantary  papers,  nnd  also  to  enlarge  the  e cops  of  tha 
S^isls  of  the  Standing  CominiEEoeB,  so  aa  to  embody  auggestionB  teat  to  the 
Una  W I  ilia  fay  iniUvidual  niembci*. 

For  Bome  time  past  a  desire  bad  existed  among  our  incmbere 


pndicBl  otililj,  into  no  many  dlvUionn  uA  would  aiif cur  to  the  lendlnt;  hranchee 
flf  lliat  Kimce.  The  aljle  of"  ])epiirtnienlp,"  nilhei-  tbun  "  Sectionn,"  was  pro- 
(Msd  fcr  these  disiaiona.  la  show  thai  they  wen;  inlcnJed.  not  to  be  mere  lumpo- 
KJ  M()«stmenla.  bul  to  form  a  iruu  and  fihaustive  nomeniluture  of  ibc 
MuwueDl  beoda  of  Social  ;>cii>uce.  It  was  sujipnacd  from  the  Brat  that  il  might 
MtDVe  rxpedient  from  time  lo  time  1o  divide  more  than  oug  of  the  JJeiiarlmeutB 
Eno  Siwlions.  whith  might  be  nceommnilatnl  witb  wpirnle  room<<  at  the  Annual 
Vttin^,  and  have  the  bpn^lU  of  Repai'alc  secretaries  and  CLimmillooi*.  But  It 
nt  tiuo  an  e^«ential  e1<>in'?nl  of  \.\\i-  niicinal  Idua  Ihul  the  division  into  Dcpart- 
MU>  ahonld  be  BcieDtiCc.  and  Ihiirefore  exhaustive  and  llaal.  aud  ibat  any  further 
ttiUupiuenl  Hbould  take  giluce  by  auh-divinion,  and  not  by  anomaloua  oildllioDS. 

The  Drpanmeutc  into  which  it  was  thus  proposed  to  divide  tbe  Association 
tntr  flvp,  a"  follow: — 

Flnt.  JunrjTudt-nco,  including  the  principles  of  law  and  legislation :  cnm- 
■ntire  jnriiiirudcnee :  interaaiionitl   law;  municipiil  dvil  law;  and  erimtDal 

SceoDil,  Edueatinrt,  or  Ihe  training  of  the  youni^of  all  classes  for  the  full  duties 
^  «(aU«pni>hip,  whether  in  ihelr  moral,  inlclleetual.  or  iihysicsl  laeullies. 
Third,  Rtaith.,  or  tbe  science  of  the  laws  of  life  and  Ijodily  welfare. 
Founb.  Ecnnomy,  incladlug  al  I  thai  relales  to  the  praductioo  and  distrlbutiaa 
rf««lion«t  wealth,  the  trade  and  material  prosperity  of  a  Slate. 
Rfth,  Art,  or  ibe  icjihctic  and  recreative  life  of  tlic  people. 
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for  occasional  meetiiigs  in  London,  duriog  the  wlutee  laS 
spriag,  as  was  indeed  designed  by  the  original  promotera  of 
the  Association.  More  than  one  experiment  in  this  directiao 
had  been  tried  with  bdcccss,  and  in  November,  1663,  t 
memorial,  influcntially  signed,  was  presented  to  the  Connctl, 
representing  the  expediency  of  such  meetings.  A  Committee 
had  already  been  appointed  by  the  Council  to  report  in  what 


Tbe  abara  seem  to  exhaast  the  entire  coDditioDS  or  society.     •     •     •     •    • 

We  an:  ot  opinion  tbat  the  original  plan  of  the  Dcparlmeats,  if  not  in  iti 
entire);  al  least  as  far  as  ix  practicable,  sbould  be  at  onee  curricl  oat;  and  ■■ 
believe  Ibal  thu  diffi<;nhii>9  that  may  he  Gng^ested  in  ihf  irny  o{  its  adopliMl 
could  be  oveTcome,  partly  by  tbc  ihelp  or  Seolions  in  aid  of  the  more  1 1 1 liiM 
I>cpartaeii<9,  and  partly  by  some  re-adjust lavot  of  the  anbjccti  emtinued  tiniir 
each. 

We  think  that  the  ?!rst  Department  ehotilil  re-asmiine  permanentlf  b 
original  title  of  "  Jiirii;prudencc  and  the  Amendment  of  tbi-  Law."  a  te»B- 
mendation  which  is  made  in  view  of  the  negotialiona  doit  pending  IrFlireen  Ikt 
ABBocialion  and  the  Law  Amendment  aociety.  We  tbink  that  the  Dvpailiaiiil 
sbould  embrace  that  portion  of  tbe  jircsent  Third  D-^parlment  which  relata  In 
the  a<]  mi  nisi  ration  of  tbe  Criminal  Liiw  and  the  Trealmenl  of  Criminali:  ul 
also  that  portion  of  the  present  Sixib  De|nirtment  nhiub  relai(~*  (o  tnicraaliml 
and  Commercial  Lair.  Keeping  in  vipw  tbe  amount  of  work  hitherto  dime  ii 
the  Deimriment,  we  are  of  opinion  that  thia  inner  subject  would  not  luad* 
separate  Section,  but  that  it  might  be  advisable  Co  add  a  third  soeretar;  expedany 
qualified  to  deal  with  public  law.  The  Criminal  Law,  we  think,  should  tw»tl 
first  a  separate  Section.  H'ilh  a  Vice-Presidtnl  atid  Secretary  of  the  UeputoiMit 
peculiarly  vcr»:d  in  itaqucationn  :  but  whether  the  Section  woald  be  needed  (> 
every  annunl  meeting,  and  whether  il9  V  iee-Preai  den  I  shuald  deliver  ui  addiHii 
would  lieianttcrH  for  arrungemeut  from  time  to  time.  The  tame  metbod  idHte 
adopted,  whenever  neccsaary,  in  regard  to  the  Interaalional  Law  Brauoh  ot^ 
Department. 

The  Education  Department  Fbonld  remain  aa  at  prepent.  with  the  addltioatf 
any  que!.tiniiB,  Nuch  as  Ibose  of  ^Ragged  .'^cIidoIh,  which  have  tieen  appropdaiad 
by  the  Third  Department,  but  nre  manifextly  educational  id  their  nature;  asd 
also  of  a  separale  Section  bereinnrtcr  recommended. 

The  Department  of  Punishment  and  Reformation,  if  the  foregoing  TTCommn- 
daliona  are  Bdi)pte<l,  will  cease  to  exist,  lis  abolition  was  pro|>o>ed  aomeliBN 
Hincc,  niid  K'ould.  we  think,  be  justified  by  tbc  dccrea.'te  in  ii.-t  le^iimau  binuM 
which  hoe  already  lahen  place,  nnd  maj  be  expected  to  continue,  now  that  lltt 
prominent  questions  relnting  lo  the  treatment  of  prisouers.  whether  •dullgr 
javeniie,  arc  either  aolved,  nr  in  process  of  solution. 

To  the  pref^ol  Foodb,  or  as  it  would  bocomo  the  Third,  DeparttaeDt,  Ibat  of 
Health,  we  should  add  all  tbe  qinvtions  relative  lo  Habitation  andeome  mtHcl- 
laoeou;  topics,  such  as  Baths  and  WasbhouRen,  and  luoKt  of  those  of  Itecnalioo 
BJid  AuiU!^ement,  which  have  been  taken  up  by  the  prtssent  FiAh  DcpartmenU 

Thai  Department,  which  woulJ  now  lieenme  the  r'oitrth  in  order.  We  pl^CM 
to  terra  tbe  •' Department  of  i'oliticnl  Kconomy  and  Trade."  TaltabOBldta 
referred  all  the  <(ii cations  on  Producrlon  and  Triide.  which  are  now  amt  le  Iht 
Sixth  Department:  lutd  we  believe  that  if  it  be  relieved  from  Iho  multitude  of 
v-ierogeneous  queslinna  which  bavc  been  Ibrnsl  upon  it,  perhaps  nnavindibly. 
uture  Fourth  Department  wcriM  be  oblc  to  dispoee  of  its  businera  wilhont 
eceasity  fur  tbc  frffljuent  aid  of  a  Section.  But  if  Iboughl  advisable  it 
be  easy  to  organise  a  Section  for  Trade,  oa  the  same  plan  as  that  propoMd 
iminal  Law  in  the  First  Dcptu-tmcoL 
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way  additional  office  accommodatiou  could  be  obtained.  This 
Committee  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  tie 
Association  to  possess  an  office  of  its  own,  to  form  a  library, 
and  to  give  facilities  to  its  members  for  obtaining  information, 
legislative  and  other,  on  the  subjects  embraced  within  the 
operations  of  the  Association.  With  these  objects  in  view 
they  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Law  Amendment 
Society,  which  ultimately  resulted  in  a  union  between  that 


We  bvlicie  that  tbe  limo  has  come  nhea  an  experiment  ma;  be  tried  with 
•dTinlage  to  the  Association,  with  a  view  to  tbi?  eslablisLineal  of  a  IX'parlmBnt 
lor  An ;  or  foe  Art  nad  Literature :  which  would  utlimuii;!/  form  Ibu  Finh  in 
lucDber  on  our  progrgminc.  Tbii)  cxperimciii  we  n^uminfud  to  be  inude  hjr 
ntguiiziiig  at  first  a  Sccliou  of  Ibe  Educaliun  DeimT'tmcnt  Tor  Art  and  Literature. 
Imprcffcd.  aa  we  are  with  the  advisabluness  of  reducing  the  numljcr  of  Deiiart- 
mcnls,  we  t^DDOt  retonimt^nii  llie  CuudliI  to  adopt  the  siiggeatiuu  tnade  at  the 
luc  mcFtiDg  in  Ediuburgh,  for  the  orgoiiisution  of  a  Department  of  Colo:iic9  and 
EMicraiion:  hutneareotopiaiou  thai,  loobing  to  the  Importauco  of  the  questions 
vtaa  ooDie  before  the  Ablocialioo  respeciiug  the  Colonic?,  aad  the  Duoiber  of 
Mnbets  in  our  ranks  who  have  coloaial  experience,  it  would  be  advisable  for 
Ilia  ODuadi  to  appoint  furthuitb  a  Oencraj  Standing  Committee  on  the  Colonies 
aigmtioa,  with  tlm  understand  leg  that  such  Cummlitce  ehould  beeuUrged 
1 6eelioD  of  the  Ecuuomicul  Departmcat,  if  such  a.  cuursv  should  at  some 
t  lime  be  found  expedient. 
n. — With  regard  lo  the  second  branch  al  our  reference,  wo  desire  lo  call  the 
alleutlou  of  the  Couodl  lo  thai  which  we  believe  to  be  the  principal 
■butt  on  (he  eOecliveness  of  our  Annual  McetlngH:  the  multlpIUty  of 
Ipafota.  and  the  abort  time  leti  for  diBcussiun,  if  the  chief  usefulness  of  the 
lAHOdatioii  is  to  be  found,  as  we  believe  to  be  the  caiie,  in  the  inhuenee  which  it 
atrU  on  Ibe  formatioa  of  public  opinion,  Ibcli  It  ia  elcar  1  hat  lo  cramp  our  dis- 
MtrioiM  is  to  deprive  u.4  of  tlie  most  powerful  mcann  for  attaining  our  object ;  an 
«tijwt  fur  which  the  rejietitions  of  facts  and  nrguinenta  conlaiued  iu  balf-U'dazeil 
fmftn  on  'he  same  subject  can  do  but  little.  We  are,  at  the  same  time  quite 
•live  10  ihc  importance  of  obtaiaing  a  calm  and  instructive  slatemcnl  of  the 
ntnet-mstter  uf  discuesiun  al  ihc  commencemeut  of  debute,  but  we  think  Ibis 
ooald  be  best  acooraplisheiJ  either  by  a  reporl  purposely  prepared  by  a  Committee, 
or  l>7.  at  the  most,  two  papers,  one  on  each  side  of  the  question,  and  not  restricted 
lo  twenty  uiiauicH-  [Tfaeu  follow  tiuggestions  whicli  are  substantially  embodied 
iBibesecoud  rcBolutioa  of  the  Council  quoted  above] 

At  IheaaiDe  lime  we  are  aware  that  there  are  braticbes  oribe  work  done  at  our 
AaDual  Mecliiig?  which  would  cot  be  provide<l  for  in  this  Bcliume,  such  as  the 
MDlritiulion  of  papers  on  purely  statistical  subjects,  and  uf  pructi(;al  suggesliong 
M  poinla  of  social  improvement  not  likely  to  be  embodied  iii  the  pro|>ohcU  list  of 
^Mttions.  Moreucer,  we  feel  tbut  the  popularity  of  the  Astiociatlon  bos  in  a 
■iderablu  degree  r&nlled  Ironi  tbe  open  and  accessible  nature  uf  its  proceedings, 
I  lii»t  to  destroy  this  main  cliaraclt^ristic  of  our  bodj  might  imperil  its  future 
CCM.  We  are 'therefore  of  opinion  that  it  would  still  be  advisable  to  reserve 
«a«ar  two  of  the  days  at  the  Annuul  Meeting  for  purely  voluntary  pai  era,  and 
kIso  to  cDloTfii.'  tbe  seojie  of  the  lte[X]rts  uf  tbe  Btauding  Committees  so  as  lo 
Cflibadr  anggvstions  scut  to  Ibc  Secreluries  by  individual  members. 
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Socitity  and  the  Aesociation  on  certain  terms  matiulJy  ftilvm- 
tageous.* 

Tbia  arrangement  has  enabled  the  Council  to  accede  to  tLe 

*  Heads  of  Aobbsment  BeTWEs^  the  "Nitional  AasociATioN  roa  res  Puh 
yoTton  OF  eocut,  ScreKCB"  *jn>  tai  •■Bdchttt  »oii  PioHOtmo  im 
Aherdmekt  or  tile  Ltw." 

I.  This  nffreoment  ia  mttdp  for  an  int'orporatp  anion  lietwFoc  (tie  "5alioii»l 
AuociatiQa  for  Cho  FronLotion  of  Sooial  Si'ifncrr"  (horomufVar  c&ll^d  tbe  AiM^ 
oiation)^  of  t lie  one  part,  nnd  Lho  "  Sooittv  for  PmrnoliDp;  Chi*  AmeiidiDfat  of  Ihe 
Law"  (hetoimifter  oalled  tho  S«;ieSy),  nf  tbo  other  part. 

II.  Tho  Society  uEreca  to  DSaig-u  to  tho  AsBOeiation  ita  library,  fnnutnr^ 
mODoya  at  ita  bankcrH^  itn  claims  ffjr  BnhBrriplioiis  due,  and  ita  tntpr^t  in  the 
a^reonieut  with  UpflBi^.  Kivin^^ot!,  absolutely,  and  to  give  ap  to  the  Aafociaiinn 
the  office  at  Waterloo  Place,  as  fWitn  tho  31»t  day  of  December,  laS3. 

in.  The  Apsociotion  ngreca  : — 

1.  To  pay  and  discharge  all  tho  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  Society. 

3.  To  maintain  the  library  in  ita  pro?PTit  officiexicy,  and  Ifl  Eopply  tt  rctrTiTnrfj 
with  tho  reporta  and  periodicals  at  present  Cskeo  by  tho  Society;  andio  additwn 
to  Ibese,  or  in  place  of  these,  aa  circamatanres  may  rMpiire,  with  such  repdfB 
and  periodical  pablications  aa  are  neccHSary  for  a  law  library, 

3.  To  ket^p  the  library  open  lor  snch  dava  and  hoars,  and  for  snch  po^iOBBin 
mil  rcnpects  aa  the  Society  baa  dooo. 

i.  To  Btylo  Ihe  First  Depftrtment  <jr  the  Associatian,  in  all  docamenta  ud 
pnblicatinuB  iflsaed  by  the  .iBSOciation,  tho  "  Dopartment  of  JariBpradsoce  nd 
Aroonditient  of  the  Law." 

5.  To  lioM  in  each  year,  during;  tho  monthK  over  which  tho  Sesaion  of  lie 
Society  has  been  aceiiatomcd  to  eitcm!,  at  fortniRhtly  intervals,  or  nt  each  otiM' 
intervalfi  aa  uliall  be  liied  by  the  Eiecnr.ive  Suii-Commiltoe  hereiuafter  idW- 
tioned.  meeting  fnr  the  reading  of  papcra  aud  the  diBCiiaaion  of  qaertidW 
relating  to  Jurisprudence  and  the  Amendnifnt  of  tho  Law. 

(i.  To  conduct  the  proceedings  of  these  lueetinga,  and  to  print  andeircalatflAe 
pf  pen  read  thereat,  in  the  same  vtay  db  the  Society  has  hitherto  dene,  or  wilh 
nich  modifleationB  as  the  said  ExCH.'iitiTo  Sub-Committee  taay  hereafter  •tirrfl. 

7.  To  admit  all  the  nienihera  of  Iho  Society  in  their  rcBpeetivo  cnpm'ititB  rf 
Life  and  Ordinary  memtiera  as  two-guinea  Members  of  the  Association  i  caoh 
mambera  to  have  all  the  present  pritilcgeti  of  the  members  of  thu  Aa»- 
cation,  and  to  have  the  additional  pHvile^'a  o['  attending;  Che  meeting*  above* 
montioneil,  and  a?Po  any  other  meBtings  of  a  similar  character,  if  any,  held  by 
tho  Association,  and  of  receiving  the  puhlicatioixs  resulting  therefrom,  and  a]H> 
oTthe  nse  of  the  library  ;  it  being  agreed  tbnt  these  latter  privileges  ahatl  ody 
be  extended  to  such  other  membera  of  the  ABSocintion  aa  pay  a  snbscription  of 
two  gnineas  per  annum,  or  as  hore  paid  n  life  pubgcription  of  twenty  gain«aa ; 
and  that  Buoh  other  mom  here  shall  only  be  elected  by  the  Eiwotire  Conunitt««v 
ftnd  after  tbeir  names,  with  Ihoae  of  their  proposers  and  seconaen,  batX-*  bom 
hung  op  for  foorteon  days  in  tho  library. 

8.  To  place  on  the  Council  of  thu  Afaoeintion  all  mieh  Vleo.PpeBidPnti  of  Om 
Society  SB  are  not  now  members  th  ereof  ^  anil  lo  place  on  the  licncmT  Staadiw 
Comuiittce  of  tho  Depmrtment  of  Juris  [irndeuce  and  AnTendment  of  Ihe  Law,  u 
meh  of  the  eighteen  managers  of  the  Society  as  are  not  aln^ady  memiMn 
of  that  Committee;  aud  to  empower  such  Cominitloe  to  appoint  an  Esecotire  Sob- 
Committee  of  teJi  memliers  to  Bolect  the  pnpent,  fix  the  days,  and  regulate  tlm 
p^x'eedmgs  of  tho  above,  mentioned  meeting  on  Juriiipmdenee  and  Ameniimart 
of  the  Lnw;  lo  contml  the  printing  and  publication  of  the  papers  raad  almchmea^ 
ings;  and  to  discharge  fiui'h  other  duties  as  may  be  special  ly  delegated  to  tlivnt- 

9.  To  print  at  the  ttead  of  ail  itfi  doeurnenTs  Lhis  title  ;   "The  National  Afteo- 
ciation  for  the  Promolion  of  Social  Science  "  [with  which  is  united  tho 
for  Promoting  the  Atnendmont  of  tfao  Law]. 
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vruhes  of  those  membera  who  desired  the  additional  meetings 
already  referred  to ;  but  conceiving  that  it  would  not  be  jnet, 
even  were  it  possible,  that  the  cxpenKea  of  these  raeetinga  and 
of  the  enlarged  office  accommodation,  should  he  charged  ou 
the  guinea  subscriptions  of  the  members,  the  Conucil  have 
required  from  those  who  wish  to  aiail  themselves  of  these 
additional  privileges,  a  further  subscription  of  one  guinea  per 
annum.  Up  to  this  date  nearly  300  members  have  enrolled 
[hemaelvea  as  subscribers  of  two  guineas. 

The  Committee  on  General  Average  liave  prepared  a  Drafit 
Bill,  which  is  intended  as  the  basis  for  a  discussion  at  the  next 
Annnal  Meeting  at  York,  when  the  attendance  of  delegates 
from  British  and  Continental  ports  will  be  invited.  The  Bill, 
us  then  finally  settled,  will  be  brought  without  delay  before 
ParBameut.  The  Committee  have  also  issued  a  Report  and 
olher  papers,*  under  the  supervision  of  their  cliairmun,  Mr. 
E.  E.  Wcndt,  to  whose  ability  and  exertions  the  progress  of 
the  movement  is  mainly  due. 

Our  affiliated  societies  have  during  the  last  year  pursued 
their  course  of  usefulness.      The  Workhouse  Visiting  Society, 

10.  To  make  prorisiun  Tiir  pfrronmiitt,  bj  mciina  uCdoly  qualiiiod  otIiceiB,  the 
nnenl  buainraa  novr  disuhuged  by  ifae  Siicretuy  and  oCher  oSiaerB  of  tho 

11.  Sboatd  it  be  found  in  c^□(mE^  or  lime  tUat  modiGcaliani  are  roquinul  in 
Am  4m^oi&g  ten  GDnditioEii^  the  Council  of  Ciie  Asfiociation,  or  tho  aboTO-mon- 
ficnMit  Qenaral  Standing  UamimtMe,  aubjeoc  to  the  approntl  of  tho  Cooncil, 
gliaJI  have  tha  poncr  to  make  auch  modiflcatioua. 

•  The  wbole  arc  bonnd  together  as  the  Tmngactions  of  the  Committee,  and  con- 
rinof:— 

PreAu«  and  Annexoa. 

TtMiiil«1i"ii  of  the  8th  and  9ih  pnrt  of  the  Oramnn  Gcaenil  McrcanUle  Law, 
vbleli  relalM  lo  Averagen  ami  Sulvu^s. 

OopT  of  the  Lnivo  ami  Ri-ijiilmionB  rclniitiR  to  Gpneral  Avernje.  Collecled 
from  the  Legislation  of  ihe  iiinydoni  of  Ijenmark,  and  its  llependeneica. 

Draft  of  a  Liencmi  Averago  Law,  bj  Mr.  T.  C.  Enyelfi  anil  Mr.  Ed,  Van 
hkostch.  of  Antwerp. 

lUport  (-0  Ijpueral  Average,  and  Circular,  dated  ITlh  November,  18fi2. 

OtwervatiuDii  and  Bemirkn  on  Ihe  Report,  hy  Meears.  Ernst  Emil  WenOt., 
Chwimui;  Laurence  R.  Ba,\\y,  J,  Russell  Bradforil,  L.  C.  Drielieek,  Thco.  C. 
BtofflU,  and  Ed.  Van  Peb.irgh.  S.  Gram,  J,  J.  Suenson  and  Ed.  Tliune,  W.  J. 
Import.  P.  H.  Kaiiibuup.,  J.  Wcrthcim  aod  B.  N.  KuhnscD ;  Richant  Lavadm, 
SMn(M7. 

Flaal  Sutpwent!)  of  Opinion,  by  Mcni^ra.  Enist  Emil  Wendt,  Chairnian  ; 
Lumnce  R.  Bnilj,  Theo.  C.  Engels,  and  Ed.  Van  Peborffh,  P.  H.  Eathbonei 
Kidiard  Lownilea.  Secrclarj. 

Letter  .Wdreascd  to  the  Chairman,  by  Mesara,  Tlieo,  C.  Engels,  aod  Ed.  Van 
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under  the  zealous  care  of  Misa  Louisa  Twining,  continues  its 
exertions  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  ismatei 
of  workhouaea;  the  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  in  Neir 
Ormond  Street,  has  been  CKtended  so  as  to  admit  forty  girlaj 
while  the  house  attached  to  it  for  the  care  of  incurable  and 
infirm  women  now  accomodates  sixteen  inmates. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  the  Employment  of  TV  omen 
continues  its  exertions  with  sucoeaa,  and  is  gradually  enlarging 
its  sphere  of  operations.  Reports  from  the  sister  societies  of 
Dublin  and  Edinburgh  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

The  Ladles'  Sanitary  Association  has  during  the  past  year 
established  branches  in  several  towns,  and  is  carrying  on  its 
^jwnwork  with  its  accustomed  zeal  and  success.* 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Local  Associations  at  Constantinople 
and  Aberdeen  have  each  communicated  a  valuable  £rpurl, 
which  will  be  found  appended  to  this  Introduction. 

The  Treasurer's  cash  account  ia  also  appended,  signed  by 
the  sole  acting  auditor,  Mr.  William  Hawes.  Mr.  .lames 
Vaugbaii,  the  other  auditor  appointed  by  the  Association  at 
the  London  Meeting,  was  shortly  after  elected  to  the  Council 
by  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Jurisprudence  Depart- 
ment, and  was  thereby  disqualified  for  the  office.  As  tbe 
Council  bad  no  power  to  fill  up  the  vacancy,  Mr.  Hawea 
necessarily  remained  sole  auditor  till  the  Association  met  at 
Edinburgh,  and  as  such  signed  the  accounts  made  up  under 
the  laws  to  the  31st  July,  1862,  as  well  as  those  to  Slat  July, 
1863, submitted  to  the  niembersat  Edinburgh,  and  now  appended. 

The  CouucII,  it  may  be  added,  have  resolved  to  summon  a 
Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  tlie  Association, 
for  the  ratification  of  the  alterations  in  the  laws  consequent  en 
the  change  in  the  number  of  the  Departments,  and  for  other 
business.  This  meeting  will  probably  be  held  in  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  but  dnc  notice  will  be  sent  to  every  Member. 

GEORGE  W.  HASTINGS 


'  Tbe  Reports  of  lh«ic  Societies  ni«;  be  obtivincd  at  the  Ufflcc  oT  Ibe  ABBocialloa. 
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REPORT  OP  THB  LOCAL  ASSOCIATION  AT  CONSTANTIKOPLE. 

Tbe  CaitttanliDDple  Local  Braoch  b>Te  much  ploaaurpm  n-portiDg  thepnigrMi 
Dude  doT^^  the  ]nflt  rear^  la  tbeir  laboar*  in  the  dlQcTdiit  dcpanments 
fsitirmead  niulcr  ihe  object  iii  the  AsftiKiBtioa.  Tlio  Buggcsljotu  fibioh  Ua 
vntiodied  in  tbe  rollowin^  paiicr  arc  deBiui'd  worClij  artiic  considcnttoD  of  the 
AMMiXiini,  and  it  is  tv  bo  desired  that  they  0107,  at  tho  pruKnt  moniiiiit, 
tbat  mc»l  orattenlioii  tlicy  doson-c. 


juRtsrauDBitce. 

SB  fMolikr  Mlationa  pxifitlni;  bctn-con  lht>  nativo  nnd  ToreigTi  popolBtion 
Indent  in  tlM  Ottomuu  Empin?,  bavo  not  nttrwied  that  decree  of  attenliua, 
lAich  tnatten  of  much  minor  iinporlitace  liavo  been  ablt;  10  comniantl.  At  the 
psiod  «ben  Lhe  ciiatiD^  capitalatiatia  were  cutCFed  into  Imtwceo  tlii-  Sublimit 
Fort*  and  tbe  diOVrcDt  Punr^fe,  (be  roUtive  staid  uf  iLl'  cuuutriui  nas  very 
'fhiiiTiilnf  uid  tbe  aecffltdCy  for  aome  iruanuitoe  lor  tlie  aecurilj  ol'  furuifpjerfl, 
■bomi^bt  lake  up  tbcir  alxide  iu  Torkef,  nascWdcut.  Thu  cirouoiijCiiuceE  of 
times  IiaVf,  bonuvcr,  much  changed,  and  altliuugh  urn  cannot  adirm  that 
periled  bad  arrived  whuu  it  would  be  desirable  tv  mako  all  forui^fucra 
it  iQtltr^  Sultan's  d[»niiiioi]S  amenable  to  Turkish  law,  and  bound  bj  the 
loiia  cil'  Tarki^h  trilionals,  there  in  an  iucniism^ily  Tell,  \siuii.  ui  toaia 
Tit  cbauge,  not  ntcivly  in  the  legal  stated  of  rurci^TierK  duuiiciled  iir 
,  in  COimcxioD  KiCb  ihe  Government  of  tJia  cauittrjr,  but  iu  their  relBtiooa 
cacti  other  XuthiuF;  can  be  more  unBatisfnclury  than  the  existing 
thio^  both  for  tbe  Turks  Ihi'mselvcs,  &ii<l  thu  foivignors  with  whouttbej 
in  iutimat*.'  rclatjonf-  'i'Lc  latter  aro  in  a  po^Liiou  strangely  anom- 
OOCfl  amimable  to  tlii?  luw  of  their  own  eoimtrj^  they  huvt-  not  tbil 
to  make  thai  protection  availoble  Ibf  tLt' eulonjcnieiit  of  thcirrighte  or 
[•fence  agniuBt  vexatious  and  unjust  proceu-dinii^.  If  m>  look,  in  thu  Dist 
at  tbe  actaal  Btiit«  of  Turkiab  Jurisprudtucc,  aiid  the  proctilure  of 
of  that  couDtiy.we  find  that  while  iho  fimtif  n.  uiaiwol'  t)ie  bl mutest 
.,  Vit  templing  to  uutte  tbe  dD^;maa  ol  the  Koran  with  a  partial  gialiing 
Xtdrc  modernised  and  rational  sytatt'ni,  which,  jrom  ir«  limitatiuti  aud  wanL 
lie*  has  only  tended  to  confuse  and  niiaUiid  thocu  who  wuru  deluded 
•ffort  St  retunu,  EO  >□  tbe  tccoud  plat'o,  the  tribuUHiB  who  ur»  cluirged 
adlxiinisEratioiiijf  ihatEvctemfrom  lhi?ir radically  un&ound  or^ouiuitiotl 
bupuri'  iulmiuisiniti<.n,  continue  to  be  viewed  with  just  suspition  by 
ireipjcni,  who  reaaonably  object  to  subject  tlitniaciVKfl  10  a  procedure,  where 
T  lh«ir  oath  it  ri'Hardtd,  nor  before  nbioh  are  the)'  free  from  a  Hyatem 
Eubomvtiou  of  |K.'rju:7  wbicb  ia  one  of  thu  moat  laiiienlublo  features  iu 
iDtfiiuij  with  tbe  adminittratiou  ot  joatice  in  Turkey-  Tbe  H>cial  iutlucncoof 
iLia  affi-cia  tht*  vcr>'  foundation  uf  pociety,  and  renders  all  other  impix>vcmcDta 
of  eompantivelf  iriHing  tmportODce.  Koruigurj™  iu  Torkey  are  ameoahlo  to 
law  of  ibou'  rapectire  conntriea  administered  by  consular  oSteiais.  In 
r  to  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  pueilion,  say  of  an  EngliBliiuun  iu  Turkey,  it 
bo  well  10  advert  britHy  to  Ihe  proviiiona  of  the  Oitler  of  lier  Majesty  in 
lUmil,  iasuGd  Jan.  i'th,  Iwia,  under  which  Consular  Courts  uro  conBlituted  in  tbe 
vaut.  At  Const  ant  inopla  a  Supreme  Court  with  a  Judge  husbtien  oatabliahod 
bu  thn  most  citraonlinary  poweni  coufenvd  upon  hini,  giving  liim  the 
lictioD  of  tbe  Lord  Chancellor,  tbe  Judges  of  thu  vartoua  courta,  including 
Admiralty,  with  further  poweiu  not  provided  for  by  uitbtr  the  luw  or 
~  utioa  of  Englaiul ;  aa  for  eitunplu,  tho  lining  and  imprisDomeut  of  any 
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Bfitiab  aobject  for  the  DM>  of  nny  txprcKsidn  or  tilt"  commiaaion  nfaiixact  wMcK 
miglit  be  coretruwi  into  an  nfl'cm-i- nr  insult  BKninst  anj  reiigiona  cnmmtinitf 
or  thoir  doctrine,  Bml  the  further  (-Inintty  ps>iTfr  of  p«pi>llinf;  Hritisli  subjftU 
trota  the  connlry  ;  there  are  other  equally  strunijo  fuoctiDiis  whicli  nru  alike  held 
by  tho  Supreme  Consular  Court  and  tho  ontiru  Consnlar  liody  throughont  Uv 
country.  A  disoretioimry  power  ia  granted  for  trial  by  jury  which  apjmnUt 
bo  seldom  used.  In  oddilion  to  the  Snpremo  Court,  legal  vioe  ironiuli  ban 
l)een  nppoiutiyi  nl.  Alosojidria  nnrl  Smyrnn,  who  hold  livil  and  cnmino]  coorti 
in  thuKc  townii.  All  crimiDal  ofieni>efl  committed  by  Sriiiah  imbjeota  u«  tiM 
either  before  the  Bn|jroine,  or,  nci-ordinu  to  tho  locality,  beforr  ilic  Consnlfttt^ 
Alibongli  at  the  same  time  the  Turkish  authivntiGa  retain  the  rit^ht  of  poniahtDg 
bmignera  for  criraiool  acts.  All  eiTil  naits  between  Hritiali  aobjects  iniist  bo 
brought  bvfora  the  Confnilar  <.'0Dn«,  and  any  punouii  bavint;  cIdIdis  agaiMC 
Britisli  lubjecta  must  bring  them  befurv  tlio  Cunmilar  Court  of  tbe  latter  ;  bH 
here  liea  the  whole  ewW  of  the  pyflteni,from  tlio  want  of  a  rL-i'iprocity  b*Hw*» 
the  roepcctive  Confinlntca-  While  a.  Frencbmon,  AuEtrinn,  RuAHiaiij  or  t0J 
othrr  subji'ct  can  tibtfiin  prompt  tkud  satisfactory  justioe  at  tbe  hondB  ofCiA 
BHtisli  ConaiilnteH,  the  Kritish  suit/irinexTKned  to  lon(;  sod  hareaiTng  delnyiio 
following  up  hia  Boita  against  Bubjei'tsof  other  powct?  ;  the  CDQBEqReiico  oTlluf 
i»  that  die  British  residents  in  Turkey  complain,  and  jnctly,  tiiat  tlwj  ■* 
Aipowd  to  gneronfl  wrong  on  many  oceasiona  Irom  the  cxiHtin)^  fltate  of  tUtfV* 
1  have  now  to  su^ger^t  n  remedy  which  will  meet  tbe  requiremeati  of  tW 
BubjectH  of  all  Pon-erp,  and  tfml  to  the  diiweminution  of  a  aoandcr  ndminiKraliM 
of  luw  Ihon  now  obtains  in  Turkey  eittior  with  natives  or  foreigne™.  Ab 
intemalionnl  -Snpreme  Court  shoulil  bo  fontiud  in  tho  capital,  the  ^flkmt 
Powera  to  be  represented  by  a  !e^l  aOHrasor,  and  the  Porto  alio  to  naaa  oaa 
or  more  nepemors ;  a  regular  code  to  be  drawn  up,  and  a  FTTitpin  of  i>rooc4avQ 
adopted,  pitwiiig  all  on  a  fair  eqnnliDy,  po  n*  to  render  justice  not  only  pranpt 
in  itB  ftpplicntion  V>uf  reaiionnMo  fts  to  coat.  That  tho  preaent  CouEnlnr  Itfil 
^pten^  has  eignnlly  failed  in  eHdent  when  wo  underBtnjid  tho  fact  that  th^  IW^ 
interest  it  was  intended  to  suliserTe  bus  Iwen  seriously  damn^ed.  It  will  to 
best  uuderstood  aa  to  the  nccunury  uf  tliia  stDtetni'ut  who'll  it  is  knowii  (bat  tbr 
Britiib  commercial  community  thron(|;hout  Turkey  is  dnindling  away,  that  in 
Constantinople  the  English  residents  have  dci'reaaed  upwurdji  of  3tJ  per  c«nL 
within  ten  yenrSi  that  there  ia  not  strictly  &p*3iking  at  the  present  momflit 
an  English  merchant  in  the  Turkiflh  CBpitnl — the  few  fiersons  of  that  nstioDaliiy 
who  remuin  in  buBinewi  merely  actiuK  n«  br.ikiin  or  comniiasion  aecDl&  It  ii 
easy  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  unfavonniblc  influcneea  which  have  discooragcd, 
fftill  diacoara;^,  and  mnat  further  iliscouragn  ttic  legitimato  operation  of  BritiA 
commercial  enterprir^e  when  it  ia  known  that  its  movement  in  Turkey  ia  clogj^vd 
with  the  conflicting  workinR  of  afi-eiiteen*  different  syatcniii  of  luw — Kitwa 
npreHetitiiig  the  difl'crent  puwera  accredited  to  the  Porte,  and  the  ranaJuinK 
cue  the  Turkish  Government  itSDif.  11  may  bu  unr?d  as  au  otijection  t»  lliis 
•yateiu  of  intemntionnl  juriadiction  that  it  is  too  eKeeptional  in  ila  nature,  and 
would  be  ditbcult  of  application  in  remote  districts  where  fon^ign  n^denfs  an 
few  in  number  and  of  little  importance.  To  the  fln^t  of  theire  objectiona  it  uif 
Ikirly  iie  urged  that  the  very  eiirtenee  of  the  capitnlationa  proves  that  tM 
existing  statK  of  things  is  eiceptional.  and  further  that  thmv  eanDot  be  aif 
renaouablB  immediate  hope  of  aSainin Turkey  beonming  othcrKise  iiiilTl  niialii 
erganie  changes  are  brought  about  than  we  need  lio  fuTther  than  bint  at  for  ih/i 
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Fr«ice. 

Pmsaia. 

Auatria. 

Bunia. 


Spain. 

FortngBl. 

Greece. 

Holland. 


Belgium. 

Deumarit. 

Bircden  and  Vtamj. 

Uoiiae  Towns,  aad 
Aroeriea. 


Germany  ha*  fbrtluF  Representatives  than  are  hero  mentinued,  and  (ho  Swis 
having  no  Conmlata  of  their  own  in  ConslaDtioople  are  placed  nnder  the  winK 
of  the  French  authorities.     Servia,  Moldaria,  and  Wollacbia  have  Mob  alM> 
I  Caucolloria  in  Constaatinople. 
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In  the  —cood  place,  the  very  eircamatHnce  of  foreisn  residents  bang 
in  onnibor  in  sho  i^nulcr  distriotii  ul'  tlie  empire  and  tJiprelbre  the  mnra 
ble  to  deal  with  tho  injuaijoo  &iie1  dGpIuraUle  comiption  uuhiippilj  Gxistijie 
tknMgteAl  tl^  proviuces,  rondetv  it  of  tuiportonuo  bo  to  comt^ioo  their  le;^ 
■ctiaatbBI  titty  may  btrti.  coDKcrvB  their  rl^htsftudolitamradivati  ibr  griuvmtCL'a. 
k.  traitful  source  of  titiftatioD  in  Tnrkej  arises  from  the  atrange  tvnaro  ef 
luid  wlucli  foreij^^icre  can  unly  hold  in  the  name  of  their  wivee,  or  remula 
■■iMine — ail  women  beiup  by  Turkish  luic  rH.;ali«  or  subjects  of  the  Stilian — 
(V  in  thtf  direct  n&mo  of  a  ravah.  Tlkia  coiu^iincsd  with  thi^  inflec^uriiyia  otitor 
I  of  life  and  propertj  operates  in  the  most  injurious  manner.  Tho  gTKa6 
I  tlte  coimtrj  wanti  is  »  sonnd  Sf stpm  of  leml  SMnrity  without  which 
I.b4  DO  confidencef  (Uid  cooflequi^ntly  nchethlthyle^timuto  improvement. 
I  l«r  baa  been  portlj  codified  on  the  model  of  tlie  French  eysteni,  and 
ia  no  rQoj^OD  to  doubt  but  the  applLcatiun  of  such,  a  code  by  the  in1«r- 
tribnnal  would  ba  found  to  work  well.  The  |>eriod  has  arrived  wtieit 
Kagtanrt  is  cslled  upon  lo  talie  sumo  etep  to  umcnd  hijr  Levant  Consular 
ijsiiia  ia  oon sequence  uf  the  lu^  cuutraction  which  will  lake  place  in  ita 
■libera  of  work  frtun  the  circumstance  of  the  onueintlon  of  tlie  loniui  lalonda 
to  GneoOj  Lud  the  withdrawal  of  the  large  Ionian  population  in  the  Levant  from 
Britidi  pnitection.  At  Constaotinople  alone,  in  place  of  having  to  attend  to  tha 
intOTBta  of  npwards  of  U,000  peiaous,  the  Consulate  will  only  have  900.  It  ia 
nirnoDa  that  with  nucb  a  reilaotion  of  duty  thtre  must  necessH^ly  be  a  ruduc- 
tioa  t£  tlio  staif  now  employed,  and  the  moment  therefore  seems  well  tinted 
Gdvcmment  to  proprjse  to  the  other  I'o^vcrs  tbe  adoption  of  sonic  such 
aa  I  have  now  briedy  aubmittod.  Tho  chanRB  will  lie  well  received,  not 
'  onr  own  I'elluw  subjecta,  but  by  both  those  of  other  Powers  and  tha 
pe  Pone.  It  will  tend  mere  to  pronkote  a  spiri tot  harmony  and  matuality 
than  any  change  wlijcli  otherwise  mi^ht  be  deviaed  \  removing  & 
laouitv  of  diawttsfaotioo,  it  will  maintain  the  suotideHt  principle  of  common 

EDDCATION. 

At  CoDatsntinopIc  sad  the  great  centi^s  of  population  in  tho  Ottoman  Empiro 
lllttO  Aiista  an  ample  provision  for  elirmentary  education.  And  although  tho 
^■twu  is,  in  most  respecta,  very  defective,  it  utill  acoms  to  place  tho  population 
dreljinahigherpoeitioD  eduoa  tinnally  than  those  of  any  othertownsoroentres 
ation  in  Europe.  Tho  Uusttulman  children  all  receive  in  tbe  places 
I  to  primary  instrsction  grstuitouslyj  aod  to  every  mosque  thronghont  tho 
a  school  is  nitof-hed,  sit  that  the  smallest  village  ia  provided  Tor.  lu 
_ntal  these  sphr-ols  miw  numbor  upwards  of  100.  placed  under  the  imrae- 
ifaupection  of  tbe  cummitlEC  of  Iho  district,  tho  naniberot  tho  ias[>ectiDg 
Lattitea  in  Constantinople  being  Ibiirtccn.  The  number  of  children  of  both 
I  atteuding  these  primaiy  schools  is  at  pt-osont  20,000.  Of  middle-class 
ola  there  are  fourteen  bi  the  capital,  one  for  each  district^  theee  are  also 
frea,  and  afford  a  more  eitondiid  eduoatinn,  embracing  Arabic,  grammar, 
ofdiogTitphy,  composition,  sacred,  Ottoman,  and  ftcnerai  history,  geography, 
anClunetic,  and  elonu'ula  of  geometry.  In  addition  to  tlieso  schools  tiiero 
am  aJao  tticdreif\i,i  (colleges)  attnelied  to  every  mosque,  iu  which  a  □amber  of 
jwiDg  mm  are  traiiied  up  for  »lc»\'^i,  A  school  founded  by  the  late  ValiilS 
Sultans  aSbrds  a  fair  edncation  to  about  300  youths,  and  from  this  eatablish- 
natit  and  two  similar  ones  [oundctl  hy  Saltan  Mahmotid,  the  father  of  tho 
piiMLnt  Sultan,  the  cnudiilaies  for  civil  employments  are  taken.  About  twenty 
fcsrm  fince,  Sultan  Mahmoud  determined  on  founding  a  University,  and  accord- 
ingly a  large  btuiJing  wns  erected,  but  nothing  furtlter  done  in  the  matter- 
The  prorision,  therel'uru,  for  more  iidvanced  education  is  scanty  in  tho  eilrcme. 
Tho  Imperial  medical  icliool  is  a  very  badly  munaged  establishment,  and  gives  a 
*Bt7  poor  training  to  the  young  men  intended  for  the  profession  ;  and  tha  aoma 
tnaA  applies  equally  to  the  naval  and  military  schools.  Dnring  the  post 
fair,  a  very  important  movement  has  taken  place  in  favour  of  superior  educa- 
ijon.  Cooises  of  lectures  have  been  organised,  and  delivered  in  the  now  0ni- 
nnily    building   near    St.    Sofia,   by    Dervish    Pasha,   Ahmet   Vefik    Effendi, 
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Ebuaem  Bej,  JSebmei  Bey,  on  cbemiBtr)',  uatural  pliiliwophj',  mliinsIagT', 
geology,  history,  political  ccunomy  siiil  ti^eiii-nii  tituniiuri? ^  mid  it  ia  t,  nul^ 
worthy  fact  thnt  on  en'rj-  ocoaaion,  Ihe  oudierco  was  not  only  lurge,  but 
exhibited  the  mo^t  marked  interest.  It  woiitil  bu  ati  oiiiietiiun  not  to  refer  vtth 
pTiuEe  to  tho  untiring  eiortions  of  Ahmot  Velik  Kfieadi,  Kthem  FsBfan,  Kaaill 
Bffendi,  Subhi  Bey,  and  the  learned  editor  of  thii  Turkish  official  paper  Uie  Twim 
HonJ,  Ucbmet  EQo»di,  in  the  cause  of  edaeation.  With  iiidcratigabtc  aettl  Uwj 
luLVe  done  more  within  a  abort  timo  to  nttmct  attention  to  tlie  nubject  Ihko  it  » 
possihle  to  convey  an  accuratii  idoB  of,  Thruiigli  thi^ir  efforts  the  formation  of 
ft  poblio  library  of  Enropean  worka  of  literature  and  xciuncc  haa  bc«a  com- 
xneneed,  and  npnardd  ol'  G0,000  roluoiL^a  aye  now  colLGCted;  a  Tnoaeam  bli 
been  formed,  and,  last  but  nut  the  least  hopofal  eign  oi'  iiu prove moui,  a  liloraq 
Imtitutiou  has  iKeii  formed  at  StaniLioul,  wliith  doit  Diuiiben  in  its  mcmben* 
goodly  proportiou  of  the  rising  tulc<nt  of  Turkey. 

Educ&tion  has  mode   remarkable    progre^a  of   late  yenra    among    iJio  ikofr 
MnB«ulmBn  uubjecta  of  the  Sultan.      The  Armenian   and  Greek  commoiiitin 
have  mode  very  ample  provision,  not  niproly  for  the  primary  inatruction  of  ihcn 
young,  bat  for  the  more  advanced  ediicatioa  of  the  wealthier  portion  of  the 
communit}-.     This  haj!i  nroaiilit  a  marked  ehauge  in  tho  manner  and  gmeMl 
tono  of  thoQght  of  the  people  resident  in    tho  great  ceatrca,  and  cannot  liill 
Dltimately  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  etfi*ct  ou   the  progreaa  of  the  empire. 
Amon^  the  foreigners  revideot  in  Turkey  who  have  done  meet  for  the  adroncfr 
ment  of  educaiion,  tho  servioee  ol'  the  American  misaionarics  stand  foreinoBL 
Thct<o  adniirablo  men,  without  I'ceking  10  interfere  with  the  religioUE  leneU  of 
tho  peopto  have  judged  wisely  that  the  bet^t  preparation  they  can  make  for  tliv 
Dltimale  adoption  of  their  views  ia  by  the  dttiiieiuLnatien  of  a  soond  prnV^QAl 
education.     In  this  their  gncccBs  hna  been,  conaidurinR  the  diffloultica  Ihey  hare 
to  contend  with,  of  no  insi^^iflcitiit  proporliana,  and  is   dcaerring  of  ipecul 
notice  as  an  important  ngciicy  in  improving  the  aoeint  condition  of  tlie  p«>pla. 
Tho  lObrts  of  the  Americans  have  bccu  m»iuly  directed  luaongat  the  Amieniaoi 
aui!  Ilulgariaua.     Uu  tho  llitli  Septunilit'r,  a  college  for  a  more  advanced  cUm 
was  opened  by  tlio  Americans,  under  the  presidonuy  of  the  ]iev.  Dr.  Hamlin  ■! 
fie  bee,  in  iho  immediate  vicinity  of  Constantinople.     A  considerable  Aum  hw 
been  collected  for  the  endowment  1   one  gi-ntlcmun,  Mr.  Itobert,  of  tlie  Unitfid 
States,  contributing  £20,000 1  tho   statT  of  profesaora  appointed  includes  men  of 
acknowiedt^  standing  in  the  Unitwl   States    fur  Ihcir  literary  nnd  scientific 
attainraents.     Altfr  the  Americanu  the  moiit  oitenilcd  Byatrm  ol'  foreign  ednca- 
tion  is  ihat  of  the  Fri'neh,  thitt  is  general] j  carried  (lu  under  religious  Buperviaioti 
and  ia  decidedly  denominational.      N^uvertheless  it  eseri'isog  a  very  cenHider.ib]D 
inflaunce  in  disseminaiinga  knoivledge  of  tlio  Kreuoh  lougoage  ;  the  clenienlBiy 
Frencfa schools  at  Coustantinople  aJTurd  education  lo  upwards  of  1,000  cUldrea, 
those  for  females  being  under  the  Bisters  of  Charity  and  the  males  under  ths 
Christian  Urolhcis.     Tiiero  arc   aUo  soirl'  privtile  scliuols  fur  mure   advanced 
pupils,  and  a  collegiate  L'StabUnhme^it  at  Itebi^e,  under  Mensignoro  Bore,  (he //.'r/Zft 
of  chu  Loziarist  uommunity  in  the  bast.     The  iJL-rinau  female  «chiK>U  under  ibo 
Deaeonegaes  are  admirable  institations,  the  one  e.<tabl  islied  at  Smyrna  dcscrni 
special  notice,  having  gained  such   goneiul  cDolidonce  that  pcraoim  of  all  ualioD- 
aiitifs  freely  send  their  children  f<jr  iiiatroction  to  it.     Tho  Italians  have  vu^ 
recently  cetabli9hod  an  Italian  natioi^al  colle^ ;  few  schools  have  liecn  orgHDivd 
in  Turkey  and  of  a  very  inferior    dencription.      At    Constantinople  then?  ars 
only  four  Engliah  schools.    Toune  of  thci^c,  o  femnip  one,  the  late  Sultan  gmntiil 
averybaudaume  endowment  throiig;li  Lady  Stratford  de  RodcliU'i',  which  nowyiolili 
an  income  of  £900  per  annum,  but  unfortunately  His  Majesty's  good  tntciiIJouS 
have  not  been  carried  out  entirely,  us  this  achool  is  now  ono  of  the  dearest  in  ihB 
capital,  and  the  majority  of  those  who  avail  themselvea  of  it  aro  not  Englisb. 
Tho  original  dcaign  of  having  a  very  largo  numlHr  of  gratuitoas  pupils  ha!  Iie<3i 
only  partially  adhered   to :    an  abnsc  ol  this  hind  is  the  more  to  bo  rvgntttd 
OS  it  is  calculated  to  convey  a  very  bad  impreaaion  of  Engli.nhgood  (ailli,  aud  tho 
Sooner  some  inquiry  is  instituted  iuto  the  matter  the  bctLcr.     There  is  a  seooad 
female  school  and  two  boys'  sohoola,  one  of  which,  in  conneiiDn  with  the  Sodety 
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for  the  FpopOgnHon  of  iha  Gospel  in  Pareign  Parts,  andcr  the  ilicECtion  of  tho 
Rev.  Mr.  Onrti?,  nffbrds  a  very  annncl  edncattun  to  aboat  liitj  bojH;  the  ■eoond 
Knglish  Eobool  ia  more  frequented  by  forcignera. 

CaiHE   AND   KCFOaUATION. 

The  Intat  ibscnrc  of  any  crlminn!  sialisliis  in  Turtcy  renders  il  u  matter  of  no 
riigfat  diffitnllj  in  conveyinK  a  euflicienlly  ckar  idea  of  tbe  ocluat  atalc  of  the 
empire  i a  coijneiioa  wiili  this  brnnch  of  Social  Srlence.  It  nmj,  howevef,  be 
tlnlcd  tbll  the  alter  inaecuiil;  which  erixU  thraugbout  the  provinces  for  bolb 
lifc  and  property  is,  unhappiTy,  as  greal  at  (he  present  day  as  at  any  prerioua 
period-,  and  whnleiL-r  improveio'^nw  may  have  taken  place  in  other  respects, 
there  la  decidediy  none  in  Ibis,  ItriF:andu|;c  is  reporteil  (rum  Etil  quarter)^  oven  to 
the  rery  vidnily  of  llie  capital :  the  difflcuity  of  detection  and  punUhnient  in  so 
%mX  that  ibcre  appears,  undiT  the  oxisliug  order  of  things,  no  jiossibilily  of 
cITtrlunlly  putting  an  end  lo  ihe  exen«a  of  crime  which  unhappily  prevuils.  At 
CoDittantiiiopIc,  and  other  large  lowns  of  the  empire,  a  large  class  is  to  be  found 
af  thai  predatory  dr'scription  nhicli  Qndi^  abundant  scope  for  Ibeir  c.vertious  in  the 
ab-ence  of- an  efficient  police  syMein.  The  average  of  juvenile  crime,  nolwith- 
Elanding,  geuerall;  appears  tower  than  is  niiiiccaUlc  in  other  countiies ;  yet  it  is 
nut  the  case. 

The  condition  of  Ihe  prisons  in  Turkey  (like  the  Innatic  asjlums)  may  bo 
■lated  nji  wanting  in  ercrything  wbicb  portiuna  to  wbat  is  itie  practlty  in  Western 
Europe.  .\ll  proper  sanitary  regulations  are  set  at  defiance,  a  number  of  prisonera 
ite  buditled  together  iti  crowded  room'',  no  attempt  at  clmillcalion  is  adopted, 
and  the  most  fearful  scenes  are  daily  enacted  inside  llie  prisons  and  asylums. 
Within  the  past  few  months  Colonel  Alia  Bey.  the  governor  of  the  Zaptieh,  the 
cbief  Turkish  prison  of  the  capiinl.  baa  nticmplol  some  £10.161 11  call  on  of  Ihe 
prisonera.  and  the  iutroiluciion  of  .>,onic  buiier  system  than  existed  before.  In 
cotiMiqucnoe  of  the  cmwcicd  ritaie  nf  the  building — Ihere  l>eing  flIJfl  prisoners  in 
it — he  fnand  such  ilifflcaltj  In  doing  anything  in  the  way  of  remedying  existing 
nils,  that  he  has  ui^eil  the  Oovernmeiit  lo  build  a  new  prison,  a  recommendation 
which  will  probably  be  attended  lo  in  lime  by  the  Oovernment,  as  it  is  not 
eiuloniary  here  to  act  with  any  prcdpilnncy  in  cflecliug  changes.  For  juvenile 
prifonirrs  Cob'nel  -Atta  Bey  bus  formed  a  rcformnlory.  which  has  many  gooO 
Wures  in  connexion  wilb  il.  jpccially  ail.-ipled  lo  ibis  cauntry.  ll  in  lo  be  hoped 
that  Dot  only  will  Ibcse  ruforrautories  be  eslabtished  In  all  the  large  lowus  of  Ihe 
enpire,  but  that  the  wbotc  question  of  prison  discipline  may  lie  lahen  up  by  the 
Qonmmcnt  with  becoming  vigour.  Nothing  can  be  mum  disgrareful  than  the 
eonvicts  in  the  bagnio  of  Constantino  pic.  placed  in  the  mofit  miwrabte  dwellings, 
rcttereit  togclber  in  couples,  fed  in  a  manner  merely  lo  keep  them  alive,  no  pro- 
vinon  whatever  made  for  their  moral  or  spirilual  insiruciion,  Iheir  state  is  the 
noU  hnpcli-ss  that  can  be  conceived.  Unfortunately,  this  forms  one  of  (be  many 
•odal  questions  which  are  unlhought-ofin  Turkey,  or  when  ailuded  lo  not  in  any 
way  attended  to;  and  there  is  o  wide  Held  of  usefulness  in  this  department  alone, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  not  )«  perinilted  lo  jiosn  unheeded.  It  is  a  matter 
•Bbctins  both  Mnssutniaos  anil  Christians  alike,  as  their  co-religionisi)!  are  alike 
KBenable  la  tlic  tnBIction  of  the  penalty  for  crime. 

FDBLIC   BKILTK, 

During  the  past  year  various  interesting  circumstances  in  coane:<ion  with 
public  health  in  the  Levant  have  been  brought  umier  consideration  of  the  local 
branch  of  the  Associalton.  The  morlallly  amongst  children  from  scarlet  fevor 
and  meatier  bos  been  very  consiilerahle,  and  reports  from  the  provinces  state  that 
amallpox  ha«  committed  fearful  ravages.  A  serious  epidemic  has  been  raging 
■mnng  the  cattle,  and  ticea  very  destructive :  no  regular  otHcinl  inquiry  has  been 
lojtjliited,  and  the  only  rclinhle  inf^krTnatiou  received  has  been  froia  private 
BMIRM.  At CooEtantinopte,  Ihc  preralenco  of  rhilJ-beil  diseo-ies  hat  so  much 
JBomrrl  of  lale  years,  cansed  by  the  absence  of  good  nuraes  and  cfllcicnt  mld- 
WiTHL  that,  at  Ihe  inggeslion  of  the  local  honorary  secretary,  with  the  co- 
opasilun  of  the  leading  medical  men  of  the  place,  the  British  Maternity  Cbari^ 
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of  Constantinople  irni  cstabUahcd  Jnno,  13C3.  for  liic  relief  of  poor  iroaa 
of  r11  imtlons  and  crrads.  fbr  the  trpatmcnt  uf  all  dift-iuEa.  c^pecisllj'  Hiom 
pecalinr  to  wiimen  aud  chiliiren,  anci  ita  working  is  liktlj  lo  be  altendcd  «ilk 
A  ransidcrable  amount  of  good. 

It  is  muoh  to  be  nigrpttcd  Ibat  nolwilhgtuiidlng  the  reprc«eal&tl0QS  which  hanr 
been  miide  on  (htr  vu>iject  of  quaraiiline,  no  chauge  whaicrer  has  laWcD  jiltoe  in 
Ibc  otijcclio liable  rules,  anil  it  in  to  be  hoped  (but  the  Attueiation  maj  iahe  mA 
■cljon  on  the  matlor  aa  innj  forcibly  liraw  public  attoallon  to  the  Bugjtestion  lU 
tbc  English  Government  Hhoald  follow  the  example  of  France,  and  appoint  M 
the  Levant  ports  afUdtrs  do  tanti,  whose  rcpoFta  woulil  prove  mott  v^tulilf 
ooDlribution!!  lo  medical  science. 

The  local  Aasneiatinn  have  had  their  atlention  directed  lothe  uailarycoodiriM 
of  ConBlonlinople,  bdiI  Lope  Btiorllj  to  be  in  a  position  lo  coQimuoiLale  an  into- 
retlinj;  reporL  on  Iho  culijwt.  The  very  imiierfret  maninT  with  viliich  the  Turtd*! 
capital  is  now  supplied  with  water  htis  of  laic  lieen  pruduclire  nut  tner«l;  of  aoA 
i  aeon  Ten  ience.  but  lian  Ijeen  the  caume  of  the  prevnlenee  of  various  dlsesMB.  At 
local  AB-torintion  will,  in  an  earl;  report,  \pvc  full  and  interesting  dotolli  «■  tU> 
matter.  It  Is  lo  be  regretted  that  tbe  Imperial  Medical  Sodel;  doe*  not  b«IM 
more  attention  on  KubjecLE  connected  with  public  heallli.  a>  doubtlcsH  the  olas 
TaliooK  of  BO  inHucniial  a  bod^r  would  carry  weight  »Uh  tlie  OltuEnDS  Garem- 
■Dent. 

A  very  Beriona  want  In  Conslantinoplc  '\s  that  of  hospital  aceoiomodatloQ.  Al 
Fratch.  AuxIrianB,  and  Pru-iaians,  liuve  made  pruviaion  for  the  wants  of  Ibdl 
mpecltvc  people,  but  Iheiv  is  no  similar  proviHiou  Tor  Englishmon,  TlieBriliik 
Seamen's  Hoepitnl.  although  capable  of  containing  a  larger  iiumher  of  inmaiai 
than  it  now  receives,  ik  exclnsivelj-  reserved  for  seamen.  The  nianajrenient  «( 
this  h[isj}iLal  ia  on  the  mO'^t  extravagant  f<j?1eni.  and  reqnirea  a,  olo^<  ^TUQiiiitio* 
inio  the  abuses  connected  with  it.*  But  wilLout  treoehing  on  its  pre.tent  fund^ 
which  are  obtained  by  n  very  uneijual  s^Blein  of  local  taxation  Irum  shipping 
provision  could  be  made  from  other  sources  for  uObrding  the  Brilitih  loc«l  oou.- 
manity  the  accommodation  they  now  co  much  require.  Ttie  large  fond  which 
was  lubscribeil  upwards  of  seven  yenrs  sinecfor  the  eiBOlionuf  a  memorial  cbnn^b 
and  which  is  now  lying  unemployed  at  London,  might  be  well  upptied  in  pul 
either  to  the  endowment  of  wards  in  the  present  hospital,  or  the  crcution  of 
tionol  ones  on  a  eeparate  ground. 


■  OCIjU.  kcohomi. 

The  foremost  incident  of  tbc  year,  ineonneiion  with  this  Department  in  Toito 
baa  been  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Exhibition,  the  original  idea  of  ivhirh  emaiuitid 
from  a  member  of  the  local  Association.  It  Is  utineceNsarr  la  do  more  Ihaa 
briefly  glance  al  the  important  influence  such  an  cxfaibilioti.  held  for  the  Gr*L  thm 
mutt  have  on  Ihe  industrial  interest?  of  the  country.  The  opportunity  alTonled 
of  a  eomparnliTc  esamination  of  the  products  of  different  parts  uf  the  empire,  and 
the  information  neecssarily  derived  Trom  such  an  examination  eanDol  fajl  to  bare 
had  a  very  beneflclal  effect  on  the  visitors.  An  important  feature  in  conni^iion 
with  tbc  exhibition  was  the  diiqilHy  of  foreign  agricultural  Implements,  lb* 
largest  portion  being  contributed  from  England;  the  sub^uent  trial  ol  tboc 
implements  by  the  Sultan  in  a  public  manner,  and  the  hiyh  gratiflcalion  di?- 

£layed  by  Hie  Jlnjcnly.  liuve  resulted  In  the  prupo.'al  for  thi!  formation  of  an 
mperial  Museum  !<u)>milted  also  by  a  member  of  Ihe  local  Aiwocialioa.  Ujing 
adopted.  In  addition  to  tbia  proponal  another  one  ha)^  been  made  from  the  •ant 
■ource,  tor  the  formation  of  an  Imjuirial  Agricultural  Society,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  al)-o  be  carried  out.  It  v,*ill  be  recolleLted  that  on  previous  oooauooa 
the  local  Aa^udalion  has  brougrht  Forward  iirominoally  the  importaal  qnealkw 
of  cotton  culture  In  Turkey,  and  as  a  piDoC  that  those  eBurtn  have  been  uf 


*  The  snri;eon  Uvea  at  a  distanr^e  of  four  miles  from  the  hospital.  wllhoM 
leaving  any  one  callable  lo  attend  a  surgical  case,  for  cigbleen  btnirs  oat  of 
every  Iwcuty-foar. 
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vnai.  U  ntsj'  b«  inteT^sliaf;  to  stBte  that  lb«  local  aecrcUry  !■■  wniliud  a  moat 
Muring  tettar  Bckuowlcdjting,  on  tlie  ytai  of  the  Cotlon  Supplj  Associiiion. 
Ih*  VkliwMe  servifcg  rendt'ri'tl  Lit-  Vne  IdcbI  A^jsociatlon.  It  ia  |)U'uin!;  lo  know 
(kat  ttw  eoIMB  export!  friim  Turke/  hare  incre«i«d  siifoTJ  within  three  yeare, 
Ibal  tba  •railable  crop  Tor  export  thja  jea.!  irili  be  360,0uO  lialcH.  which  will 
4oatillM«  be  very  mndi  increased  in  qnantltj  and  improved  in  qualil;  tiuriug 
llu  ramiing  jear. 

Thcrr  is  one  f^nat  Impediment  lo  the  ImproTement  of  Agriculture  in  Torker 
wbich  affon  such  diwourageniRat.  that  it  a  ot  the  utmoat  im|iortaQce  lo  cali 
tsrnest  attention  to  it,  and  thot  is  the  total  want  of  ei-cn  ordinai'j  roods.  It  may 
be  queitioualile  wlielher  nilwavB  would  pay  throughout  thi^  couiilry,  althougii 
probabl J  they  mighL  in  most  parts  verging  on  the  littorn!  -.  but  roads  Bre  CTcry- 
whete  &a  abtwlcte  neccssiiy.  Next  ia  rouct.c,  and  pcrliapd  or  equal  imporlince 
where  available,  is  the  opening  up  of  the  great  Inland  late  nnd  river  cuminuuica- 
tiaii  now  entiicly  neglected.  With  a  very  tuodnrate  expenditure  thv  few  impedi- 
meiilB  may  be  es»ily  removed,  and  Bome  of  the  finest  land  in  the  vrorld  be  madB 
of  euj  nccen  to  the  sea. 

Hie  development  of  the  vast  mineral  reaourccfl  of  llie  country  will,  it  is  lo  be 
hoped.  btftii'F  long,  attract  more  general  atteotion  than  they  di>  at  present. 

The  TorlouB  tircutuflann-e  affeclinj;  the  Bin-iai  stale  of  tLu  Turkish  populalion, 
DTtui  u)d  roral.  Tornis  a  most  interesting  study.  The  puBitlon  of  women,  the 
deprarinj;  Influence  of  the  existing  raral  Byalem,  the  al»encc  of  any  aound 
Btimatns.  tbe  difficulty  of  effi^tualty  combining  different  races  and  creeds  to 
work  harmoniouiily  to  allnin  the  common  good,  form  topics  of  too  great  impor- 
UBoe  to  be  further  entered  upon  on  tbe  present  occasion  Chau  iD>:rely  to  nntne 
fhta. 

TSADK    UtD    IBTB&IIATION^U.    LAW. 

ConplaiDta  bave  been  made  of  tbc  working  ol  the  present  Turkish  larifT,  thit 
tbe  raloBlion  on  which  the  rates  are  Wied  is  too  hiifh.  To  lliis  ohJacMon  it 
DiB«  beuwrercd  tbal  the  valuation  of  Ibe  different  tirticleB  was  made  by  repra- 
•tltUtlveB—iiepMTrtely  for  eath  tariff — of  the  different  Powers,  and  if  mistakes 
h«vi>  been  made,  measntw  onghl  to  l>o  taken  to  remedy  them.  In  connc:tion  witb 
ihe  Coatoms.  it  may  be  mentioned  tbat  there  ie  at  prvaent  an  nbsoliitu  want  fur  D 
»ylm  efbODded  warehousoa.  which  have  no  existence  in  Turkey,  but  which  are 
■taDlotrly  required  for  ill  largely  eiteiiclina  cunimerce.  Tbe  |>orl9  of  the  Levant 
wv  pecaliarly  favourably  circuinslanced  for  the  adoption  of  Ijonded  privilegea, 
whkb  would  materially  beneRl  trade. 

At  the  Dublin  meeting  of  Ihtf  Asauciation.  M.  Michel  Chevalier  brought  for- 
ward the  important  qnestlon  <if  tne  ri};ht  of  aliens  to  hold  landed  as  well  as  othef 
properly,  a*  ihej  can  do  in  France.  A  re.'Olution  wa*  adopted  on  the  occasion, 
altiraun;;  tbe  principle  that  it  was  moBl  (iesira)ile  ibst  aliens  should  have  that 
right.  Tbc  adoption  uf  this  principle  in  Turkey  would  be  attended  with  tbe 
yli  III  poaaible  advantage,  leading  nut  merely  lo  the  introduction  of  capital. 
■■1  tta  miwinlllilll  inprovemcDt  of  the  country,  but  the  remnval  of  tho  present 
oknanona  tnlcoi  of  bolding  proiKriy  iu  n  ravah'B  name,  otina  attended  with 
Bsrioos  risk  and  IncouveoieDce. 

AsotbrT  important  measure  which  it  may  be  staled  would  prove  of  advatltage 
tstk*  genemi  trade  of  this  country  would  be  the  funeral  ailiplion  of  u  universal 
^MMb  of  wcigbto.  measures,  and  coins.  Af  this  is  now  a  genemlly  recoEnioed 
prtndple.lt  IB  probabb:  that  when  elsewhere  adopted,  its  ialruductiou  into  Turkic 
will  suoB  follow. 

There  is  a  further  want  from  which  the  trade  of  Turkey  sa  well  us  her  ffcnertU 
iSltfwU  aoffer  by  her  not  parlici[iBting  in  the  intcrnaUoiial  iioBtal  nystem.  At 
Itm^gmttA  momenl  Turkey  has  no  potital  connexion  with  any  country,  all  mails 
tan  aliiDad  being  carried  cither  by  France.  Austria,  or  Ku»sia.  nnd  even  ilie 
■ill  eommonioation  along  her  coast  is  in  the  handa  of  foieii^uers.  Irrespective 
of  tt»  low  ibe  miul  ■□Klain  in  a  pi^oniary  i'ense,  Ibere  is  the  further  considera- 
1I0O  of  tbe  political  Impuriance.  There  can  be  no  rea.'on  to  duuljt  ibai  nolhltig 
wooU  Iw  CMitf  than  for  TurlLey  to  oblain  poalAl  coDTeotiuoB  from  £uroj>CBQ 
Vxima*. 
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Talinf;  n  geneml  view  oftbe  present  social  position  oF  Turkey,  II  majtttif 
be  offirniGr]  tbat  there  is  no  couaLry  in  Europe  where  bo  irianr  int^natiag 
probk'toH  ia  xocial  t^cicnce  bave  [*>  lie  nolTcd,  and  lliu  locikl  A9!i()cia.tiati.  ciiant- 
TogfA  by  the  EUccesa  whkh  has  already  intended  th<!ir  labours,  look  fonrardmdl 
C4>nt]c1eEice  under  the  auspici'd  of  tLc  purr?nt  Ai^isoetutioii  lo  do  niueb  to^^mfdatW 
eolation  of  many  of  thii»e  dlRlcitltics  which  atnnd  in  the  way  of  the  uiindpro- 
srrosB  of  the  Ottomaa  Empire. 

R.  F.  POOTE.  M.D.. 
Local  Omentl  Secretary,  CofwtonfMo^ 


RspoaT  on  THE  State  or  Aqebdibx,  in  m  EDUoATioiritt^  Crikixii*  SAHiTjun, 

AND  EcoKomcii.  ABPBers,  ih  1WI3. 

Tbe  population  or  Aberdeen  williin  the  Pui'liameiitary  boundary,  amounted  il 
IMl  to'>;!,2S2:  ta  ISfil.  it  wasTI,D45;  nnilin  ISGl.T-l.TtH.  The  lateof  incnut 
in  tbe  Bret  of  tbeae  decades  was  IHT  per  cent.;  in  the  second  it  «as  only  Si 
per  cent.  The  emallneas  of  thin  last  incrcnue  is  owing  partly  lo  the  \'arl.  that  lis 
population  in  Bomc  ploccx  in  the  suburbs  bus  actually  declined  :  partly  also  oa 
account  of  KTiinien  imd  pasBcofnrs  in  tliu  port  not  tielni;  Included  in  llic  itoiih 
of  IB61,  while  they  were  Included  priiviouBly.  a  circuniatiitice,  bowever,  wbict 
applies  lo  other  placid.  But  Ihe  chief  cnine  If,  that  Ihe  re-oiircos  of  the  Io«0— 
partly  owing,  no  iloubt,  to  its  isolated  pnnilion — are  in'uflieiciit  lo  suiioin  ih* 
natural  increase  of  ibe  population.  In  consequence,  great  nuni1>ers  of  ynang 
men  have  lo  leave  Ihc  place  iinil  pilih  Iheir  way  in  the  world  elsewbot-e.  Thiji  of 
course  keeps  down  tbe  ]K>pnlatlnn.  to  what  extent  ba.-<  already  been  iadiGsl*4i 
and  the  other  obvious  clfixl,  that,  namely,  of  creating  a  didpurity  lieiwcen  lh« 
sexes,  is  Hbowu  bj  the  census  tables  for  IWl ;  the  number  of  males  lietne  31.3Si: 
females  4I,4CK).  showing  an  excess  of  U.(}24,  or  almost  27  per  cent.  When  ia 
oildition  to  this  vast  discrepancy  wc  take  into  account  the  fact  that  fcinal* 
employments  ore  scarce,  and  thai,  owing  to  the  circumstance  already  mentioned, 
as  r^ards  emiiloyment  for  yoouK  men,  tbe  marriage  rale  is  unusually  low, 
namely  3'1  in  l.lXiO  of  the  population  yearly, — when  these  few  el  emeu  la  are  cod- 
eidered,  we  Hhatl  have  in  a  good  meufinre  accounted  for  the  boil  [ire-emineatn 
which  the  (own  holds  in  one  particular  form  of  social  evil,  tIz.,  a  15  per  cent, 
average  of  iilegitimale  to  IcgitimaUi  births.  t 

mcaATiON. 

The  nnmbor  nf  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  Ifi.  returned  an  at  ichool 
Id  18CI  was  12,3'2'2,  or  1  in  (i  of  the  population.  Tim  proporlion  attending  Mbool 
in  tbe  other  large  towns  of  Scotland  was  mi  foUews  :— Lcitb,  1  in  Q  ;  Pertli, 
1  in  6-1 !  E<linburgh,  1  in  H-5 ;  Greenock.  I  in  7'1  -.  Dundee.  1  in  "•11 ;  Puisloy, 
1  In  7*7  :  and  Gla.°gow  I  In  8-63*  The  town  is,  on  the  whole,  favourably  utuated 
in  respect  of  cdiicationol  advanllnres. 

The  Mechanics' Institution  may  be  here  mentioned.  Its  principal  fealnresarctta 
library  and  classes.  The  number  nf  volumes  in  the  library  isD.SOO;  ibc  number 
of  issues  fur  the  last  year  (the  greater  proportion  being  "  misceltaneoua  "  ltlcr«- 
lure),  was  23,Ot*8 ;  the  quarterly  average  number  of  readers  being  818.  The 
readers  arc  com|>oivd  m;i>nly  of  clerks  and  shopmen,  with  a  xmnll  proportion  of 
mechaniCH.  About  00  University  xludents  are  roadorii  diiringiheirFcssion.  Tbe 
number  of  pupils  at  the  classes  lait  year  was  !i\i  males,  and  115  fcmale«=E607, 
reckoning  all  who  altendcl  at  any  one  lime  during  Ihe  year.  They  lieloDg  lo  tba 
■ana  classes  in  society,  for  tbe  mo^t  part,  as  the  reailers  In  tbe  library.  Tb« 
branches  taught  arc  l^ngHsti  history  i  French,  a  junior  and  a  senior  class; 
Englisb,  do.,  do.;  mathemaiics;  niechaaics  (theoretical)  ;   chcniislry  :    botany. 

•  See  Mr.  Valentine's  paper  on  "Edncstloo  In  Aberdeen,'"  p.  378. 
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DamtKrr  of  mtificUea  taken  last  j<!sx  ttoia  tlic  Society  of  Ai  la  iraa,  first 
.ii  eecond  clau,  10;  Ihiril  class,  l:!.  Tlicre  is  a  RoTerniufnt  ediool  or 
An  oODlicoIed  with  ihc  ia^littitinD :  the  aumiien  ntlpriiliOE  tbi»  sthixt!  sap. 
i>eliidad abiiTe.  Of  Ibi'  «-biil«  niinihpr  ol  ^ludonts  IIH  vteie  uniicr  Ifj  Tcare  of 
>«•;  ISO  under  20;  and  lia  under  25;  thus.  481  of  iLe  512  were  under  ii&j-care 
'  of  ige.  The  QUmln-r  of  life  mcraii«rs  (consiilurH  l.y  »  |iaym«m  of  £5)  of  the 
imlituUoa  is  180;  of  honorary  life  memheps  (a  diMinelion  eonl'crred  in 
■doKiwUdgtiiiEiit  of  HerviceR  reoOeri^),  11  ;  orilinary  lupmberri  [Tm.  n  year  and 
Dpnuil* 1 , 303 ;  totui,  600.  All  the  Diembers  liuvi;  aci^ps-t  in  tht  library;  the 
■jtocription  to  which,  indeed,  when  cflntiuuod  for  a  year,  or  pre-paid  for  a  year, 
MBtitntes  memberahip. 

The  induatrial  school  (^jslcm.  which  bad  pmcticntly  it9  origin  in  this  cllj,  is 
■131  parsniog  a  cour»  of  qoiet  eflicieai.'y.  There  are  about  4<'>il  eUildren  on  ibc 
■^adnaiveof  about  00  at  refurmiitories.  It  i>i  a  remarkable  fuel  (but  aliont 
100  young  peraons  are  here  MDt  out  erery  yor  lo  uBeful  cmptoyiueat,  and  almost 
*llofl&emdo  well. 

PDBUC   HKALTU. 

By  tha  oeiiaBS  of  1S61,  it  appoars  that  tbere  wero  6,901  inhabited  bousos  ia 
Atisdaeii,  li^Qg  a  house  to  oOL'h  13  -S  persona ;  and  t7,S20  rooma  with  winiluws, 
being  sh  n>f>ni  for  every  1}  uearly  uf  tbo  population-  lit  those  nHpoels,  therefore, 
tia)  town  appe&ra  favourably  Hituatod.  The  death-rutu  bears  out  the  same 
m&fmee :  tliia,  in  tlie  oight  years  from  1855  to  18112,  both  iuclnaive,  was,  as 
M>dy  M  poeaible,  ouo  iu  40  tii  tbo  pupulatiou  \\i\u\i.  Tbo  sewuragc  i>f  the 
t«wn,  howoTOT,  id  defective,  and  so  aluo  in  Ibo  water  Bupjily,  hut  mooanrea  are 
A  prrjgran  muicr  a  recent  local  Police  Act,  which  will,  it  id  brjpcd,  aodu  proviilo 
u  <0bcttvG  ajsteui  of  dnuaage  for  the  whola  town,  and  an  aljundant  sapply  of 
para  water  iJi  personal  and  general  pnrposos . 

CBINB  KSH  rivpcniBH. 

The  roUowiug  liable  eLows  tho  number  of  eonvtctiouB  for  thefts  arid  a^aults 
r«p«:tiTc1y  widiiu  the  pulice  haimdary  (which,  however,  though  ineluiiiiip  tlie 
city  population  g?uantl1y,  is  not  couutenniuooa  with  the  Porliamoutary 
boandMy),  for  ten  years. 


COKTIOnOSS. 

Thrd. 

Ajiunlt 

1S53 
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181 

SU 
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310 
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153 

S80 
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1858 
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S41 

18&9 

119 

343 

isno 

110 

E08 

1841 

131 

195 

laes 

161 

sse 

TluBUtUlIesordnuilienneaaro  in  course  of  being  greatly  affuotod  by  rocBct 
iBpsIatJoa,  wbicli  require*  quite  a  different  (roatmcut  of  this  clasa  of  casca  from 
mtoorly.  The  number  of  liooaaed  booses,  especially  of  tlio  lower  olasa,  ia, 
bmrver,  being  gradually  reduced. 

The  followiag;  tablo  shows  the  namber  of  paapon,  and  tlte  total  oast  of 
fttapcriim  (including  nian^-oment),  in  the  town  for  5  years;  ehlldreu  and 
dependentB  of  paupers,  and  caaual  (comparatively  few)  oa  well  as  registered 
poor  KTO  incladeil. 


I8SS-99 
16G0-6O 
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1S61.G2 
1862-63 
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2,392 
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£U,537  (about) 
11,7<0 
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lo.tKX)        „ 
1&,000        „ 
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PfiOVIDEM   INSTITUTIONS. 

Th(^  folluwiog  sre  the  pnii<!ii)al  inatititlioas  in  the  toim  C&lluiK  to  be  claBsed 
nnder  this  head.  There  nro,  hun-cvcr,  about  half-a-doicn  moBon  lodg-ps,  b«idi3 
TmmcrQUB  other  organiH&tionH  Laving  a  providt'nt  object,  the  panieular^  of 
which  catmot  bo  given.  Noa.  1  imd  2  in  the  fulla»s"ing  bpt  aro  bodtefl  eom- 
posc(l  clucfly  ofperBOiia  in  bur^iiicsa  and  others  in  tlie  middio  ranks;  t!io  ot^er 
institutioiiB  nro  largely  Bupported  by  individuals  in  q  lower  sphero. 

1.  G'liiWri/. — Burgesses  uf  guild  were  in  former  times  entitled  to  eertain  trade 
privileges,  hut  these  are  now  mostly  aboliiihed.  The  body  is  now  virtunjiy  o 
friendly  Eocioty.  The  followiDg  is  tha  state  of  the  funds  ns  at  Sli  September, 
1862.  Number  receiying  relicr  37'1-,  amount  for  the  year  preccdinc,  £1,451. 
Nombor  ou  tnortiiiad  (beijuoatliedl  fuuda  32li.  Amount  paid  for  year, 
£731  Hf.  ILlii.  Eiistins  tiumbor  of  inenibers  (burgesses)  362,  Amunnt  ofjroildry 
Stock,  £L(i,39fi.  Sroek  of  mortifications,  for  chaxitable,  edu<^n.tianal,  and  oihcr 
benevolent  objects  £92.253. 

2.  J'radtis  Iiiciirpoi-atiaiis. — The  SQTOH  tradoi  incorporations  of  the  city  liamt 
provident  funds  designed  for  relief  of  decayed  members  of  the  erafl^,  nnd  their 
orphans.  The  preaeut  uieiubcrs  of  the  various  ineorptirations  in  uli  amount  to 
about  160.    The  nnniber  of  members  aupcraiuioatcd  is  135,  who  roccivo  £l,y74 

Crly ;  widows  116,  receiriuf;  £1,U22  yearly ;  children  IfiU,  receiHng  £593, 
ides  casual  I'eliefs  amountiiig  to  filyo.  There  are  various  other  funds  dis- 
peiiaed  as  follows: — Dr.  Onilds  and  boapital  i'uniLi.  £.'ia5:  widows'  fund,  £560; 
Bapplomentary  do.  £120;  Dursurs'  | e(luca.tionBl)  £01.  The  total  amount  ot 
these  various  allowances  is  £5,0Sa  yearly. 

3.  National  !<el^^lrity  Sarinyi  Ilaii!:. — Tho  following  table  eihibita  the  reanlt 
of  the  business  at  the  iniilitatioii  lor  the  puat  five  years  : — 


Vwi. 

Araonnt 

iDterrKt 
uddeiL 

jvmgimi  vkin- 
di'unn,  IticIuaIvq 

IncnJiua. 

£      ».  d. 

£     s.  i>. 

£       ..  il. 

£      n.   d. 

1858     . 

.    65,S07  17  1     . 

.    5.356  11  5     . 

..    44,859  11  7     . 

.     ]3,8M  16  n 

1B59    . 

.    fil,B60  10  1     . 

.     5,917    8  7     . 

.,     47,4fi0    2  6     . 

.     20,017  17    0 

1860    . 

.    58,312  13  4    . 

.     6.427  12  9    . 

..     61,870    2  3     . 

.      12,870     3  10 

18G1     . 

.     56,255  I'J  Q     . 

.     6,704    4  6 

..     56,002     8  S     . 

.       (5.357  15     S 

16133     . 

.     (j3,15-l  17  9     . 

.     7,003  11  a 

..     CS,979  10  7     . 

.     13,173  18    * 

Ths  Poit  Office  Savingt  Bwnt  Syttom  hu  not,  it  is  uaderstood.  been  so  sne- 
cessful  in  Aberdeen  as  in  some  other  places  wlicre  the  same  coiifldence  may  not 
be  repo.ied  iu  the  loeul  Nutioiml  Securiiy  Savings  Bank,  Tlie  nuuilier  and 
amount,  however,  of  the  de[>o?lts  in  the  Post  UfHce  Bank  are  considerable,  abool 
£3,600  baving  been  paid  in  during  1SG,3.  while  those  in  the  National  Seeiuit; 
Savings  Bank  are  also  making  gratifying  progree.^.  The  depositors  in  the  tatter 
belong  generally  to  the  upper  working  class  ;  domestiu  servants,  howsTor,  have 
always  depo.tited  in  large  nutnbcra  hi  the  bsnk. 

4.  Pewn\i  Saviiyrfa  Bants,— There  are  Btjout  a  do^en  of  these  humble  but 
nsefnl  inatitiilions  in  the  town  and  sulmrljs ;  the  total  deposits  in  which  nmonnt, 
in  round  numbers,  to  £1,000  a-year. 

5.  Di-pBsit  and  Friendhj  Societies, — The  number  of  this  class  of  societies  in 
Aberdeen  i.'i  from  forty  to  fifty,  a  enwllj  proportion  of  tbcm  being  for  femal* 
members,  A  deposit  of  1».  per  week  per  share  is  paid  in,  but  is  too  genenJly 
drawn  upon,  at  interest  of  course,  lieforc  the  end  of  the  year,  lo  enable  tbc 
mcoibors  to  meet  bouBC  rent,  ftc.  A  payment  of  -ij,  per  week,  in  some  cases  3.1., 
is  mode  lo  insure -illowance  during  skkncss,  or  al  death.  For  the  year  ending 
Jnne  IbO:!,  the  number  of  members  wa,s  13,1)31  ]  pdd  for  sick  benefit  JEl,i3M  2i. 
8d. ;  funerals,  £-574  ;  wives'  funerals,  £107  lOi. ;  children's  dilto,  £366  15*. 
Total,  for  the  year.  £2.\!>S,  7».  Sd. 

6.  yprlheni  Co-^pirative  Cu'"|n.i!/  {LirniteJJ,  dealing  in  groceries  andhouBa- 
hold  pnivisious.  At  itOth  Jane,  1803,  aftur  two  years  existence  tho  Company 
had  in  its  books  554  sharoholdere  (mostly  tradespeople  and  operatiTM),  holding 
724  ehorco  of  £1  each.      Dividends  were  paid  on  the  capital  of  5  per  cent. 
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per  annnin,  and  on  ahareholden'  pnraEutaes  Ibr  the  year  at  the  rate  of  I).  4d. 
po'  £  i  non-BharehDldeiB  aleo  now  rooeive  Gd.  jxx  £1  an  their  pnrobasea.  The 
Ccanpuij  bM  rocontly  added  a  bakeiy. 

7.  Property  Investment  Soeietiet. — There  ore  two  of  these  in  tho  town — tho 
Aherdcen,  and  the  Bonaccord.  The  former  hna  421  membcis  holding  3,77G 
dnice  i  amount  of  etook,  £E1,361,  all  sccored  on  heritable  property.  The  Bon- 
accoid  has  alloted  1,334  Bharee — 973  of  trhich  are  held  by  2M  Bobecribers,  and 
3SI  bj  borrowem.  The  amoont  of  advance  repayments  in  last  year  was 
«3I0  a..  7d. 

The  Taloation  of  Uaidt  and  hentaget  within  the  FarliamcDtary  boundarr 
•mooDted  in  1860-61  to  £198,070  Zl.  id. ;  in  1861-63  to  £201,319  16f .  id. ;  and 

i«  1862-63,  to  £205,677  0».  2d. 
The  town  is  well  sapplied  with  amnsoments;  omooft  the  more  noticeablo 

turnip  oratorio  and  other  high-class    musical  perfonnancea;    also  Satorday 

enxung  popalar  entertainment. 

J.UIE8  VUBSTIITE. 
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BIGHT   HON.  LORD  BROUGHAM   AND  VAUX, 

PRXSrOEKT   OF    THE   AB90CIATI0X. 


I 


WE  now  hold  our  Seventh  Congress  in  the  ancient 
capital  of  Scotlanii,  renowned  for  ita  gervicea  and  its 
eacrificcs  to  the  independence  of  the  country  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  her  religion  ;  hut  famoiia  also  for  those  whom  it 
reared  aa  instructors  of  mankind.  Here  is  planted  the  greatest 
of  the  Scotch  Universitiea,  ami  here  those  ilUiatriuus  teachers 
flourished,  whose  discoveries  laid  the  foundation  of  chemical 
pciencc,  whose  writings  and  lectures  made  an  era  in  political 
pliilnsuphy,  whose  toils  assisted  in  restoring  the  ancient 
geometry,  and  in  expounding  that  of  modern  times.  They 
are  gone  from  the  scene  which  they  once  made  famous,  and 
hare  been  followed  by  otiiers  whose  enliglitened  labours  and 
brilliant  fancy  adorned  a  later  age.  Black,  Smith,  the 
Stewarts,  PlayfaJr,  Kobinson,  Thomas  Campbell,  Jeffrey,  are 
no  longer  spared  to  our  admiration,  but  they  have  left  their 
example  to  guide  us,  their  success  to  cheer. 

Since  our  last  Congress,  the  Association  has  sustained  the 
irreparable  loss  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie;  and  none  so  great 
iiave  we  had  to  lament  except  that  of  the  amiable  and  accom- 
plished Sir  James  Stephen,  who  presided  at  our  second 
meeting  over  the  department  of  which  the  great  physiologist 
was  the  former  chief.  When  our  feelings,  mine  especially, 
are  touched  by  the  blank  which  surrounds  us,  it  is  our  duty 
to  Bubmit,  but  it  is  also  my  consolation,  at  least,  to  reflect  that 
separation  from  those  we  have  loved  and  lost  is  drawing 
fast  to  a  close.  1  may  well  say  with  Cicero  when  he 
was  younger  by  a  quarter  of  a  century — "Me  ipse  consolabar, 
extetimane,  non  longinquum  inter  nos  digressum  et  discessum 
for«."— (Ctc.  de  Srnec,  23.) 

In  looking  back  to  the  past  yeai-,  and  viewing  what  has 
been  done,  we  have  once  more  to  chide  the  impatience  of 
well-meaning  but  unreflecting  men  who  complain  that  our 
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progress  has  not  kept  puce  with  their  wishes.  Firat  of  all, 
they  iindeiTate  what  haB  b«eo  done.  The  mind's  eye  is  de- 
ceived by  the  desire  of  rapid  progress,  as  the  natural  eye 
when,  in  driving  quickly  on  the  river's  bank,  we  suppose  the 
vessel  carried  down  the  stream  is  standing  still.  Next,  one 
great  truth  must  ever  be  kept  in  the  minds  of  all  who  desire 
the  good  of  society^a  truth  in  the  science  of  government  and 
of  human  nature — that  the  people  who  hasten  to  improtc 
their  political  lot  faster  than  the  safety  of  society  permita  are 
as  sure  of  going  wrong  and  coming  to  a  bad  end,  as  the  imli- 
vidnal  who  makes  haste  to  be  rich.  Anarchy  and  slavery 
await  the  people,  as  the  gibbet  awaits  the  man. 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  towards  other  countries,  and 
conaider  the  progress  which  Social  Science  lias  there  made,  we 
view  a  Ptate  of  tilings  far  from  fulfilling  the  hopes  cherished  «l 
our  last  meeting.  But  let  ue  begin  with  the  gratification  of  mark- 
ing the  great  step  taken  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  further- 
ance of  the  important  work  on  which  we  have  heretofore  ex- 
pressed our  approval  and  our  thanks — the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs.  Encountering  as  he  did  great  difficnltiea  from  the  sclfiab- 
nesBof  the  landowners,  hut  also  from  the  ignorance  of  the  ser& 
themselves,  he  has,  by  an  act  impossible  to  be  too  hi^ily 
praised,  given  entire  freedom  to  all  the  serfs  on  the  domains  of 
the  Crown — thus  converting  two  millions  of  bondmen  into 
unfettered  proprietors,  and  their  labourers  into  free  workmen. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  great  me-isure  may  have  a  salutary 
influence  upon  the  possessore  of  other  estates,  and  the  Russians 
are  full  of  confidence  in  the  effects  of  emancipation.  It  is 
certain  that  they  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  co-opera- 
tive system  which  has,  so  beucficially  to  our  labouring-classee, 
been  established  in  this  countrj'.  Men  from  St,  Pctersbore 
and  Moscow  have  visited  our  towns  where  co-operative  instt- 
tutions  are  established,  that  they  might  profit  by  oor 
experience.  There  has  indeed  long  existed  in  Russia  a  ruda 
lund  of  co-operative  unions  (what  is  termed  ateles) ;  but  tie 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  has  enforced  the 
expediency  of  introducing  the  complete  system  with  all  its 
improvements.  Education  also  has  been  greatly  encouraged, 
a  vast  number  of  schools  having  been  planted  for  instruc- 
ting the  peasantry. 

HTiile  we  justly  commend  the  Czar's  wise  and  liberal 
measures  in  his  own  countiy — measures  ao  worthy  of  hia 
kind  and  amiable  nature,  well  known  in  his  visit  to  En^ 
land  when  Czarowitch— it  is  truly  puinful  to  find  how  the 
ecenea  exhibited  in  his  Polish  dominions  make  it  hut  too 
likely  that  with  hb  succession   to   the    throne  his  character 
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lias  undergone  a,  change.  That  which  mortals  covet  as 
the  greatest  blest^ing,  but  wliich  is  the  greatest  curse  both 
to  themselves  and  the  rest  oi'  mankind — the  posaesaion  of 
arbitrary  jmwer — has  this  beaido  other  evils,  that  its  possessoi- 
iinp:irts  his  caprices  to  his  subordinates.  But  the  tyrant's 
appointed  punishment  is  fear;  and  it  is  a  comfort,  though  a 

Ipoor   one,  to    those    whom   he   oppresses,   that   he   is    more 

[terrified  than  they — 

"  Qui  tcireC  plas  ipse  timel,  eotb  ista  tjraonis 
Convenit." 

Aesnredly  his  fears  are  the  chief  of  his  qualities  which  he 
c^mmnnicales  to  his  instruments,  and  their  terrors  are  only  to 
be  allayed  by  countless  treacheries  and  merciless  cruelties. 
But,  whether  by  his  own  authority  or  by  the  zeal  and  the 
fears  of  his  agents — for  whose  acts  he  must  be  held  respon- 
sible at  the  very  least  when  they  come  to  his  knowledge — it 
is  on  all  hands  allowed  that  the  unhappy  Poles  have  been 
visited  with  the  most  grievous  inflictions,  which  almost  un- 
voidabiy  drove  them  into  revolt.  That  which  in  the  eyes  of 
all  nations  is  held  the  worst  of  those  acts,  uniting  as  it  does 
the  extremes  of  both  treachery  and  cruelty,  has  been  the 
■conseriptloii,  ae  it  pretended  to  be,  but  wliich,  in  ti-uth,  was 
a  proscription,  the  forcible  seizure  of  the  most  eminent  men 
in  all  classes,  and  transporting  some  to  Siberia,  some  to  the 
Ikiissian  army — a  fate  they  almost  as  much  dreaded  as  the 
penal  servitude  of  the  mines.     But  other  atroeities  have  been 

■committed  in  the  barbarous  treatment  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ranks,  the  clerical  not  excepted  ;  wholesale  confiscations  of 
property  have  laid  waste  the  land  ;  and  the  wretched  country 
u  pluQged  into  a  civil  war  which  is  deplored  as  the  measures 
that  caused  it  are  loudly  bl.imcd  by  the  people  of  every  Euro- 
pe.in  community  ;  and  by  the  Governments  too,  excepting  that 
«f  Prussia,  the  accomplice  of  llussia,  and  thus  sharing  in  the 
iinivcraal  reprobation  of  its  own  subjects  as  well  as  its  ncigh- 
ar's.  The  fnends  of  Social  Science  have  viewed  these 
painful  scenes  with  the  feelings  they  are  so  well  fitted  to 
nise  for  the  sufferers,  and  with  the  alarm  they  unavoidably 
.use  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  held  as  the  first  of  blessings 
V  all  well-wishers  to  the  host  interests  of  mankind.  But 
lieeply  to  be  lamented  as  are  the  sufferings  of  Poland,  and 
fllrongly  to  be  censured  as  is  the  conduct  of  her  opj)refisors. 
Jet  ns  cherish  the  hope  that  the  universal  opinion  ot  Europe 

bnay  avail   to  obtain  her   redress,   without   any  such   hostile 

^terferencc  a»  unreflecting  men,  under  the  influence  of  their 

jfeelings,  are  prone  to  recommend. 
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The  agitation  which  pervaiies  Gemiany  owasioiia  another 
clanger,  thougli  far  less,  to  the  trnnriiiillity  of  the  CoDtincnt. 
But  it  13  satis  fact  my  to  find  that  the  chief  ([ucstion  has  arisen 
respecting  the  Constitution  proposed  by  Austria  upon  very 
liberal  grounds,  and  that  tlie  only  real  doubt  ia  to  what  extent 
the  sound  and  long-tried  principles  of  our  own  constitulioiial 
system  shall  be  adopted.  In  no  part  of  Gennany  except  the 
Priisaian  States  does  the  Government  reject  these  principles, 
jind  the  people  whom  that  Government  at  once  oppre^sse* 
and  betrays  are  heartily  opposed  to  its  viewe  and  its  policy, 
both  foreign  and  domestic. 

Our  French  neighbours  have  since  last  Congress  passed 
through  an  electoral  crisis  without  any  change  in  the  form  of 
their  Government,  or  in  the  balance  of  parties,  but  with  a 
manifest  exhibition  of  the  popular  influence,  notwithstanding 
the  constant,  indeed  systematic,  iiiterfereuce  of  the  Executive 
Power  with  the  election.'^,  and  the  fetters  still  continued  on  the 
press.  The  singularly  injudicious  conduct  of  one  Minister 
(who  has  blundered  into  a  formal  eulogy  of  absolute  power) 
turned  the  elections  in  some  of  the  provincial  towns,  but  still 
more  in  the  capital,  against  the  Government,  or,  it  may  be 
more  truly  said,  in  favour  of  the  Opposition,  men  being  ehoscD 
from  no  love  of  their  principles,  hut  merely  because  they 
opposed  the  Government.  Thougli  a  very  small  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  votc.^  of  the  Opposition,  yet  in  debating 
force  it  has  largely  gained.  *  Nor  can  any  doubt  be  reosonubly 
entertained  that,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  and  enlighteucil 
judgment,  the  ruling  power  will  protect  itself  by  granting 
greater  latitude  of  free  discussion,  as  well  as  by  impruvcmeuta 
in  tlie  practical  administration  of  the  law. 

An  important  beginning  liaa  already  been  made  by  requiring 
the  immediate  trial  of  percona  in  custody,  with  a  view  to  their 
prosecution.  Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  justice,  or, 
indeed,  to  common  sense,  than  the  existing  law  and  ]>ractice 
by  which  a  person  may  he  kept  in  prison  for  a  period  lonMr 
than  that  for  wliich  he  could  he  sentenced  on  conviction.  The 
code  of  crimiiinl  procedure  hiia  many  very  groat  defects.  The 
praclice  of  subjecting  the  accused  to  an  incjuisitorial  procCM 
by  the  examination  of  the  judge  is  quile  intolerable;  nnd  it 
was  the  fe;ir  of  its  getting  into  our  procedure  lliat  frustrated 
I  my  rejieated  attempts  to  e.ttend  to  criminal  cases  that  great 
[improvement  in  our  law  of  evidence  which  admits  the  tcsd- 
moiiy  of  parties  in  civil  suits,  by  giving  the  defendant  in 
'  criminal  cases  the  option  of  being  examined,  subject, of  cour?c, 
to  cross- ex.imination.  The  only  reason  over  urged  against 
this  has  been  tlie  apprchen^iion  that  whoever  declined  to  avail 
Jiimself  of  the  option  might  be  supposed  to  do  so  from  con- 
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'  ^eionniess  of  guilt.  But,  at  lea«t,  in  all  cases  of  misdemeanor  in 
whH  n  private  prosecutor  is  examined,  his  adversary  t;houId 
have  ihe  like  power,  tbc  want  of  which  was  shown  to  have 
gnevous  consequences  by  Mr.  BliiuJeU's  petition  in  his  very 
I  Sard  case.  As  tmr  law  now  stands,  one  party  is  heard  on 
oath  and  the  other's  mouth  is  closed.  The  French  law  Js 
framed  to  i>revent  the  escape  of  the  guilty,  without  a  due  regard 
I  to  the  safety  of  the  iunocent;  oura  is  iu  some  respects  loo 
,  fai-ourabie  to  the  guilty,  in  others  oppressive  to  the  innocent. 
Except  perhaps  the  reversing  an  acijuittal  on  appeal  in  cases 
I  of  luisdcmeanor  (dclit),  there  is  nothing  more  censurable  in  the 
I  French  criminal  procedure  than  the  uncertainty  which  is 
brought  into  the  law  by  the  jury  being  allowed,  nay  called  upon, 
to  consider  what  arc  termed  ^.T/c/ir/a^/H^  cireumstaticea.  Aa  the 
law  does  not  define  them  with  sufficient  nreeislon,  and  as  the 
venlict  does  not  specify  lliem,  the  judge  is  left  from  iw  recol- 
lection of  the  cause  to  award  the  mitigation  of  the  punishment. 
Tiicre  can  be  no  doubt  Ihatin  many  cases  a  portion  of  the  jury 
disapproving  of  the  law  have  recourse  to  e.xtenuatiug  circnm- 
laocc?  by  refusing  to  join  in  the  verdict  without  this  addition, 
U  in  England  the  dissentient  jurymen  often  require  a  re- 
c-ommendation  to  mercy  as  a  condition  of  their  concurrence, 
but  that  recommendation  does  not  operate  inijieratively,  like 
extennatiug  crircumstanccs  in  the    French  verdict. 

tA  great,  and  but  for  its  success,  a  very  unpopular,  expedi- 
lion  has  resulted  in  the  occupation  of  Mexico  by  the  French 
Oovcruiiicnt,  and  the  foundation  of  a    monarchical   regimen, 
nearly  upon  the  principles  adopted  in  France,  both  as  regards 
the  ptiwer  of  the  Crown  and  the  rights  of  the  people.     It  is 
I      im|>ossible  to  question  the  advantages  derived  from  the  change 
Khy  the  Mexicans,  who  for  so  many  years  had  suffered  all  the 
perils    of  alternate   anarchy  and  tlie  violence  and  plunder  of 
petty  tyrants.      Xor  can  any  friend  of  humanity  and  of  peace 
begrudge  the  influence  acquired  liy    France,  or  cavil  at  the 
use  made  of  it  in  favour  of  Austria,     The  peace  of  the  Con- 
Ktiucat  is  furthered  by  whatever  brings  these  two  great  powers 
Hiutu  a  friendly  connection. 

It  would  be  truly  satisfactory  if  we  conld  regard  the  attitude 
of  France  towards  Italy  in  the  same  light;  but  the  determination 
ee eras  to  continue  unabated  of  retaining  her  troops  at  Rome, 
refusing  the  Italian  Kingdom  the  means  of  completing  the  in- 
wiqRiracion  uf  its  southern  ]iroviQcefi.  and  kccjiing  from  the 
Komiui  [)eoi)lc  that  of  which  they  arc  naturally  most  desirouB — 
the  restriction  of  the  Papal  temporal  power,  and  the  prevention 
of  the  support  so  scandalously  given  to  the  worst  criminals  of 
>*aiiles.  Nor  can  the  friends  of  Italy  iu  France  greatly  wonder 
if  tno  belief  should  daily  gain  strength   that  there  is  a  desiga 
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formed  to  restrict  within  aa  narrow  limits  as  possible  tne  power 
of  her  Southern  ncighlionr. 

But  the  eetahliiihmentof  1^'rench  influence  In  Mexico  is  likelr 
to  jiroduce  an  uneasy  feeling  in  the  now  unhappily  dis~Unit«a 
States  of  America,  and  may,  by  no  remote  possibility,  lead  to 
sn  amicable  intercourse  with  the  South,  not  perbapa  ugaiust 
the  North,  but  in  formal  recoenition  of  the  secession  and  in 
breach  of  the  blockade.  The  irienda  of  Iiumanity  would  have 
good  cause  for  lamenting  jinything  so  manifestly   tending  to 

?romote  the  continuance  of  the  war  and  extend  its  miM^Luefs. 
'he  term  civil  war  is  now  hardly  applicable  to  this  miserable 
contest.  The  people  of  the  Snnfh  are  banded  against  those  of 
the  North  exactly  as  any  two  European  nations,  differing  inili 
respects  save  language,  have  been  banded  against  each  other — 
the  Austriana  and  Prussians,  for  example.  But  give  it  what 
name  we  may,  no  one  can  <lonbt  that  it  is  a  cruel  calamlly  to 
the  Americans  themselves,  and,  though  in  a  much  less  degree, 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  with  one  accord  joins  in  repro- 
bating tlicir  conduct  while  lamenting  its  effects.  Each  party, 
of  course,  seeks  to  cast  on  the  other  the  heavy  blame  of  brew- 
ing the  peace.  On  one  side  is  the  wicked  allegation  of  property 
in  huniim  beings ;  on  the  other,  the  hollow  pretext  of  niatdog 
war  lo  free  America  of  slavery — her  shame  and  her  curse, as  gJl 
except  slaveowners  admit  it  to  be.  Hollow  we  may  call  it; 
for  those  who  proclaimed  emancipation  confess  that  it  wae  a 
measure  of  hostility  to  the  whites,  and  designed  to  produce 
Blave  insurrection,  from  which  tiie  much-euduring  nature  of 
the  unhappy  negro  saved  the  country.  My  esteemed  friend, 
the  prelate,  who  exalts  by  his  eloquence  and  his  virtues,  the 
name  of  "VVilberfnrce  which  he  inherits,  declared  that 
authors  of  the  measure  cared  as  little  for  the  black's  freedom 
for  the  white's;  and  now  they  call  for  the  extermination  of 
one  race  to  liberate  the  other.  But,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  contest,  its  continuance  is  the  result 
of  a  national  vanity  without  example  ami  without  bounds.  In- 
dividuals subject  to  tbii^  failing  are  despised,  not  hated ;  and  it 
IB  an  ordinary  expression  respecting  lilm  who  is  without  tlie 
weakness,  that  he  is  too  proud  to  be  vain.  But  when  a  people 
are  seized  with  it,  they  change  the  name,  and  call  it  love  of 
glory.  Of  the  individual  we  often  hear  the  remark,  that, 
despicable  as  the  weakness  is,  it  leads  to  no  bad  actions. 
Nothing  can  be  more  false  ;  it  leads  to  many  crimes, 
and  to  that  dicreganl  of  truth  which  is  the  root  of  all 
offences.  Certainly,  it  produces  none  of  the  worst  crimes. 
The  man  who  is  a  prey  to  vanity  thirsts  not  for  the  blood 
of   his   neighbour.     How    fearfuQy     otherwise  is  it  when  a 
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nation  ia  its  slave!  Magnifying  itself  beyond  all  measure 
and  (lespisinjj;  the  reet  of  raaukind,  bliadotl  and  intoxicated 
vith  self-dutiwfaction,  persuaded  tliat  their  very  crimes  are 
proofs  of  greatness,  and  believing  that  they  are  both  ad- 
mired and  envied,  the  Americans  have  not  only  been  content 
with  the  destruction  of  half-a-iniUion,  but  been  vain  of 
the  slaughter.  Their  object  being  to  retain  a  great  name 
among  nations  for  their  extent  of  territory,  they  exulted  in 
the  wholesrilc  bloodahed  by  which  it  must  be  accomplished, 
because  others  were  unable  to  make  anch  a  sacrifice.  The 
Struggle  of  above  two  years,  which  loosened  all  the  bands  that 
hold  B*iety  together,  and  gave  to  millions  the  means  of  show- 
ing their  capacity,  has  produced  no  genius,  civil  or  military ; 
while  the  submission  to  every  caprice  of  tyranny  has  been 
OiiiTersal  and  habitual,  and  never  interrupted  by  a  single  act 
of  resiataoce  to  the  most  flagrant  Infractions  of  personal  free- 
dom. The  mischiefs  of  mob  supremacy  have  been  constantly 
felt;  for  the  calamity  of  rational  and  respectable  men  keeping 
aloof  from  the  mauagement  of  attairs  has  resulted  in  the 
tyranny  of  the  multitude.  To  this  tyrant  the  nominal  rulers 
have  never  withheld  their  submission;  and  the  press,  cater- 
ing for  the  appetites  of  the  populace,  and  pandering  to  their 
passions,  has  persisted  in  every  misrepresentation  which  might 
BHMl  disguise  the  truth  as  to  passing  events,  exaggerating 
each  success,  extenuating  each  defeat,  often  describing  failure 
as  rictory ;  while  the  multitude,  if  the  truth  by  chance  reached 
them,  were  one  day  sunk  in  despair,  another  elated  to  an 
ecstacy,  almost  at  the  pleasure  of  their  rulers  and  their  guides. 
Nor  were  the  falsehoods  thus  propagated  confined  to  the  events 
of  tJie  war ;  they  extended  to  all  things — to  the  measures  of 
the  (.iovernment  and  the  acts  of  foreign  nations.  The  public 
feeling  mu^t  not  be  thwarted  ;  the  people  desired  to  hear 
whatever  gratified  their  vanity  or  raised  their  spirits:  and  in 
this  delusion  must  they  live  as  long  as  the  war  lasts  and  the 
rule  is  in  the  hand^  of  the  mob.  The  truth  they  will  never 
hear,  because  they  desire  to  hear  what  is  pleasing,  and  not  what 
id  true.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  charge  on  their 
faUc  guides  the  fuliiea  and  the  crimes  which  they  chime  ia 
with  and  do  their  best  to  perpetuate.  The  people  are  deter- 
mined in  their  course.  Far  from  feeling  shame  at  the  cruel 
ecenes,  which  modem  ages — nay,  which  Chrletlan  times — have 
seen  nothing  to  equal — a  spectacle  at  which  the  wJiole  world 
stands  aghast,  almost  to  incredulity — they  actually  glory  in  it 
as  a  proof  of  their  higher  nature,  believe  themselves  to  be  the 
envy  as  the  flower  of  mankind,  and  fancy  that  their  prowess 
would  triumph  over  the  most  powerful  States  of  Europe  I    In 
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aucb  illusions  their  cliiefs  may  not  practically  join,  but 
people  are,  beyond  doubt,  a  prey  to  them,  and  will  eontinn 
ao  to  the  end — 


"Hear  tliejiiat  law,  the  jiiilgmeut  of  tlie  ikiea, 
They  that  hnlc  trulli  alinU  be  the  iliipes  of  lies; 
Ami  If  they  will  be  dipnted  lo  the  hist, 
Delusions  Etroiig  as  bell  ebull  bind  them  t'ost." 

(Covper — "Progreu  o/Error.' 

The  feeling  towards  England  which  prevftils  among  the 
American  people,  though  arising  from  the  excess  of  national 
vanity  and  ita  kindred  envy,  is  certainly  in  part  the  remaioa 
of  the  old  quarrel  that  led  to  the  separation.  "We  are  hated 
and  despised;  neither  feeling  is  at  all  reciprocal,  but  among 
our  kinsfolk  it  prevails  in  a  degree  almost  amountinc  to 
mental  alienation ;  it  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  witnout 
recurring  to  the  ancient  grudge  of  the  American  war;  and 
it  illustrates  the  Boundnesa  of  the  view  taken  by  those  who 
have  most  considered  the  great  subject  of  colonial  policy,  that 
we  must  so  govern  our  sett.lonienta  as  to  prepare  for  a  separa- 
tion on  friendly  terms,  ahvsiys  assuming  that  sooner  or  lal«r 
their  growth  will  bring  about  their  independence.  Some  dis- 
tinguished men  in  tlio  literary  as  well  as  political  world  have 
lately  maintained  the  opinion  that  our  colonies  are  only  a 
burden,  and  that  they  give  us  no  benefits  worth  the  expense 
they  eutail.  This  is  a  great  error,  and  it  is  not  now  for  ihc 
first  time  that  I  so  describe  it.  Sixty  years  ago.  while  residing 
here,  I  published  a  work  in  which  the  whole  subject  was  fully 
examined  in  all  its  branches,  and  a  demonstration  given  of  the 
benefits — political,  social,  and  commercial^ — of  colonial  esta- 
blislimenta,  with  detailed  proofs  that  their  cost  falls  far  short 
of  their  benefits,  and  that  the  wars  ascribed  to  them  had 
another  origin.  The  book  was  very  soon  out  of  print,  and  I 
have  always  refused  to  allow  a  second  edition.  It  might  now, 
however,  be  of  some  use,  as  the  information  contained  respect- 
ing the  colonies  of  all  nations  ought  to  be  more  generally 
dimised.  The  lapse  of  sixty  years  has  no  doubt  made  great 
changes,  and  the  work  is  to  be  viewed  as  historical  with  regard 
to  tlie  facts  ;  but  the  doctrines  have  been  confirmed  by  all  that 
has  happened;  they  are  entirely  applicable  to  the  preaent 
state  of  affairs,  and  arc  most  worthy  of  attention  from  the  pro- 
moters of  Social  Science. 

Sixty  years  !  ay,  indeed,  great  have  been  the  changes  which 
in  that  time  have  visited  our  race — changes  which  all  doioiiuoDB, 
principalities,  and  powers  have  undergone.  The  destroying 
angel  has  stalked  abroad  in  the  Old  World  and 
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snapping  the  ties  that  bound  Slates  and  tlieir  provinces  to- 
gether, estinguialiing  old  iiiunarcliies  and  calling  into  existence 
new,  hurling  mighty  sovereigns  from  their  tluonee,  and 
replaoing  them  with  the  humble  aud  unknown,  making  revo- 
lotiona  and  changes  of"  dynasty  no  longer  events  that  stni-tle 
by  their  rare  occurrence  and  terrific  aspect,  but  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  ordinary  course  of  att'uirs,  and  aa  things  to  which 
nabit  has  reconciled  u?.  Notwithstanding  these  mighty  changes, 
all  that  relates  to  colonial  policy  must  ever  form  in  this  country 
ftn  important  subject  and  a  practical,  as  long  as,  to  use  the  pic- 
turesque language  of  Lord  ErskJne  in  his  uoblest  oration,  "the 
restless  foot  of  English  adventure  ia  unceasingly  encroaching 
on  so  many  deserts ;  and  the  tried  virtue  of  the  English  cha- 
racter is  converting  them  into  flourishing  abodes  of  civilised 
life.''  So  rapid  has  been  our  colonial  progress  that  with  onr 
Australian  settlement  commercial  intercourse  has  increased 
tenfold  in  as  many  years ;  and  our  duty  as  well  as  our  interest 
18  eo  to  govern  it  that  its  inevitable  independence  may  become 
only  a  fresh  ground  of  gratitude,  of  a  lasting  and  a  hearty 
friendship.  The  origin  of  a  colony,  the  similarity  of  character 
and  habits,  the  identity  of  language,  will  always  make  the  con- 
nection natural  if  the  separation  was  ettected  peaceably  and 
amicably  ;  and  whatever  in  commercial  dealings  may  be  the 
changes  from  accidental  circumstances,  the  tendency  of  emlgra- 
liou  will  always  be  steadily  in  this  direction.  AVe  have  more 
than  once  at  out  meetings  had  occasion  to  observe  upon  the 
exertions  made  to  encourage  the  removal  of  necessitous  per- 
eons  in  this  way,  and  to  repeat  the  warnings  given  by  those 
who  were  locally  well  acquainted  with  the  subject.  These 
have  been  atlended  with  effect  in  most  instances,  especially  by 
tiie  promoters  of  female  emigration,  who  have  been  made 
aware  that  the  mere  necessities  of  the  parties  are  not  a  suf- 
ficient ground  without  the  possession  of  such  qualifications  for 
obtaining  employment  as  are  required  in  the  new  settlement. 
This  too,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  the  general  canon  upon  pro- 
moting emigration ;  and  it  applies  not  merely  to  clerks  and 
ffovemesses,  respecting  whom  the  warning  was  given,  hut  to 
tie  humble  workman  or  workwoman,  even  the  unskilled. 

The  attention  of  our  body  at  the  last  Congress  was,  and 
indeed  ever  since  has  been,  mainly  occupied  with  the  great 
enbject  of  Convict  Treatment ;  and  we  have  found  fully  con- 
firmed by  all  the  inquiries  lo  wbicli  it  has  given  rise  the 
opinion  formed  at  the  liublin  Congref^s,  1861,  from  a  close 
examination  of  Sir  W.  Crofton'a  whole  proceedings.  The 
regret  universally  felt  at  his  retirement,  owing  to  ill-health, 
baa  been  materhilly  lessened  by  the  choice,  as  liis  successor. 
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vl'  lii*  friend  Captain  Whitty,  who  had  been  under  Kii 
ycuM,  mid  who  hiia  amply  justified  the  aeleclion.  The  great 
<i|i|i<>!-itiijn  which  the  intradiictiun  of  the  Ev§tem  into  Great 
lii-ilain  encountered,  and  the  manifest  leaning  against  it  of 
[wrsons  high  in  office,  filled  all  the  friends  of  Social  Science 
with  alarm.  This  has  happily  heen  dispelled  by  the  ini)uiry 
—first,  of  the  Commission  under  Lord  Grey,  and  again  of  the 
Committee  under  Lord  Carnarvon  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Unfortunately,  some  of  the  most  important  witnoaees  wem 
not  examined — as  Mr.  Bulnie,  of  Leeds,  in  neither  inqniry, 
and  Mr.  Shepherd  only  in  the  Lords',  and  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Recorder  of  Birmin^hani,  in  neither;  hut  both 
Keporb,  and  especially  that  of  the  Lords'  Committee,  gave 
the  most  signal  triumph  to  the  principles  which  for  years,  both 
on  the  Bench  and  in  the  National  Aeaociation,  he  had  been 
zealously,  though  temperately,  inculcating.  We  are  not  there- 
fore surprised  that  he  should  have  heartily  joined  the  Bristol 
Association  (formed  for  obtaining  an  amendment  of  convict 
discipline)  in  petitioning  the  Sovereign  to  promote  such  nie»- 
snres,  both  executive  and  legislative,  aa  may  carry  into  effect 
without  delay  the  great  improvements  so  fully  sanctioned  by 
seven  years'  experience  in  Ireland.  The  principles  are  shortly 
those — every  mitigation  of  a  convict's  sentence,  whether  in 
treatment,  diet  included,  or  in  duration  of  the  punishment, 
must  be  earned  by  himself,  not  only  in  abstaining  from 
offences,  but  more  especially  in  pursuing  a  course  of  industry. 
On  obtaining  a  licket-of-leavc  he  must  be  placed  under  con- 
stant superintendence,  and  the  ticket  revoked  not  only  on  hla 
misconduct,  but  on  his  leading  a  vagrant  life,  and  not  support- 
ing himself  by  his  industry.  Convicts  whose  sentence  has 
expired  are  photographed,  so  aa  to  be  recognised  in  case  of  new 
ofti;nces;  and  this,  which  had  been  originally  suggested  by 
Mr.  Hill,  and  adopted  W  Sir  W.  Crofton,  has  been  favourably 
mentioned  in  the  Lords'  Report,  and  confirmed  by  the  governor* 
of  the  Bristol,  Wakefield,  and  Leeds  jails,  as  well  as  by  the 
experience  of  the  Irish  prisons.  The  convict  is  deterred  from 
rehipse  into  crime  by  the  certaintv  of  his  being  recognised 
wiieri'ver  he  is  committed,  the  photographa  being  circulated  to 
all  JallM. 

The  dissent  of  the  Chief- Justice  from  the  great  majority  of 
hifl  brother  Commissioners  is  to  be  lamented  ;  but  he  evidently 
had  not  fully  weighed  the  evidence  of  practical  men  ac- 
customed to  the  management  of  prisons  and  the  control  of 
criminals — men  such  as  Crofton,  AV'hitty,  Organ — and  he 
apjiear.s  never  to  have  considered  the  opinion  so  generally 
entertained  of  late  years  upon  the  deterring  efi'ects  of  puaiafar 
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ment,  and  to  have  regarded  these  alone,  putting  tliem  in 
contrast  to  rcfoniiiitory  treatment,  as  if  the  two  were  distinct 
tmd  tijipositc;  whereas,  any  reformatory  treatment  deaerving 
the  name  must  of  necessity  be  attended  with  suft'eriug  to  the 
convict.  Upon  the  subject  of  transportation,  the  Chief- 
Justice  agrees  with  the  majority  of  the  Coramiaaioners,  differ- 
ing with  Mr.  Childers  and  wiili  the  great  meeting  held  at 
Burlington  Houae  in  February,  where  our  Secretary, 
Mr.  Hastings,  contended  with  great  ability  against  the  revival 
of  that  punishment.  One  recommendation  of  the  Lorda' 
Committee  deaervea  great  attention — that  measures  should  be 
taken  for  making  the  treatment,  including,  of  course,  diet, 
the  same  in  all  jails.  The  great  diversity  that  at  preaent 
exists  in  this  important  particular  makca  the  same  seutence 
entirely  different  according  to  the  prison  where  the  convict 
hiiimeus  to  be  committed. 

The  last  session  of  Parliament  presented  few  other  mea- 
sures for  our  consideration.  The  Conaolidation  of  the  Statute- 
Lav,  waa.  however,  promoted  by  an  expurgatory  Act  which 
gave  an  elaborate  schedule,  describing  all  enactmenta  down  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Janiea  11,  that  had  become  inoperative, 
and  expressly  repeided  them — the  bill  showing  in  a  column  of 
observations  attached  to  the  schedule,  the  grounds  for  each 
repeal.  This  was  ably  prepared  by  Mr.  Reilly  and  Mr.  Wood, 
who  had  been  previously  employed  by  the  late  St.itutc-Law 
Commii^^ion  on  a  cognate  work.  Both  Houses  received  the 
bill  rather  from  confidence  in  thoae  who  prepared  it  than  from 
di^ussion  of  the  dctaila,  which  must  neceesarily  have  been 
inpoasible. 

It  '\s  much  to  be  lamented  that  nothing  has  been  done  to 
extend  the  department  of  Judicial  Statiatica  to  Ireland.  Our 
collejigae.  Lord  Chinricarde,  when  urging  this  more  than 
ooce  in  the  House  of  Lorda,  showed  that  the  addition  of  a 
ettijgic  clerk  could  supply  the  great  defect  which  now  exists. 

The  aubject  of  Keconcilemont  waa  once  more  brought 
forward  on  my  presenting  a  bill  prepared  by  an  eminent  local 
court  judge — Mr,  M,  Kerr — and  free  from  the  main  objec- 
tion to  the  former  nropoaal,  making  the  recourse  to  the  Court 
of  Conciliation  altogether  voluntary,  and  not  compulsory 
either  on  the  parties  or  the  judge.  The  late  period  of  the 
•euioo  at  which  it  was  introduced,  there  ia  every  reason  to 
think,  alone  prevented  the  bill  from  passing;  and  then  we 
should  have  had  tJie  unspeakable  benefit  of  a  atop  being  put 
to  vexatious  and  needless  litigation,  aa  in  Denmark,  where 
□ine-tentha  of  the  auita  commenced  are  stopped  by  reconcile- 
ment.    The  tiovernor  of  St.  Kitt's,  Sir  Benjamin  Pine,  who 
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framed  the  new  code  for  the  settlement,  introJuced  reconcile- 
ment from  the  neighboiirin?  Danish  settlements,  where  he 
found  all  classes,  from  the  Governor  and  Chief  Judge  down- 
wards, etrongiy  in  favour  of  it.  The  close  of  the  Gession  also 
stopped  the  important  measure  for  estending  the  great 
change  in  the  law  of  evidence— tlie  examination  of  parties — to 
criminal  cases  on  the  gronml  referred  to,  and,  with  the  restrie- 
lion  mentioned,  in  stating  the  ditference  between  the  criiDinal 
procedure  of  France  and  onr  own.  It  was  intended  that 
Scotland  should  he  included  in  the  hill ;  where,  however,  the 
accused  has  certain  advantages  not  accorded  tn  him  in  Eng- 
land. This  would  have  been  on  every  account  just,  especJaOy 
considering  the  great  improvements  which  the  English  law 
and  pnietice  has  borrowed  from  the  Scotch.  Of  Ihis  number 
are — the  two  most  important  measures  of  late  years — the 
establishment  of  county  courts,  which  I  propounded  upon  the 
express  statement  of  their  success  in  Scotland,  and  the  grant- 
ing execution  on  bills  and  bonds,  unless  the  debtor  takes 
proceedings  for  his  relief.  The  benefits  conferred  by  County 
Courts  are  auch  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate. 
Between  800.000  and  900,000  suits  were  -brought  in  them 
last  year  for  above  two  millions,  and  the  year  before  the 
number  and  the  amount  were  still  greater.  The  actioat 
brought  in  the  superior  courts  of  common  law  were  not  one- 
eighth  in  number.  The  relief  to  these  courts  afforded  by  the 
local  tribunals  is  manifest ;  hut  the  great  benefit  is  to  the 
euitors,  who,  in  so  many  thousand  instances,  have  enjoyed  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  having  justice  brought  to  their  doors, 
and  of  having  their  causes  ti-ied,  which  in  very  many  in- 
Btances,  but  for  these  courts,  would  never  have  been  tried  at 
all.  The  other  measure  borrowed  from  Scotland  has  had  the 
l^eneficial  effect  of  stopping  many  hundreds  of  causes,  which 
Otherwise  would  have  oeeti  brought  to  trial,  vexatiously  anfl 
needlessly,  and  thus  relieving  the  courts  of  the  trial  of  num- 
berless undefended  causes.  We  greatly  erred  in  not  adopting 
the  whole  Scotch  procedure;  it  was  in  the  bill  as  eent  down 
from  the  Lords,  but  the  Commons  altered  it. 

The  progress  of  Jurisprudence,  with  the  study  of  it,  since 
our  last  Congress  has  been  most  essentially  aided  by  the  com- 

filetion  of  Mrs.  Austin's  tasik  in  editing  her  deeply  and  justly 
amented  husband's  great  work  by  him  only  in  part  published. 
It  is  now  liJippily  nccessi hie, both  in  the  whole  and  in  a  portion 
of  it.  judiciously  selected  for  separate  publication,  as  containing 
the  more  popular  views  of  the  subject  of  jurisprudence.  The 
friends  of  Social  Science  and  of  the  improvement  of  our  law, 
which  forms  so  important  a  branch  of  that  science,  have  not  a 
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more  imjierative  dntv  cast  on  tliem  than  tlic  study  and  the 
encouragcmeut  of  this  truly  valuable  work. 

In  connection  with  our  National  Association,  the  Society 
for  Promolinj;  tlie  Kinployment  of  Women  have  dUigenlly 
and  successfully  prosecuted  flieir  benevolent  vocation,  and 
have  been  moat  justly  defended  against  the  charge  of  inter- 
fering vrith  the  labour  of  men;  whereas,  the  object  is  to 
eiDfdoy  them  as  fellow-labourers  in  those  lines  which  are 
open  to  both  e^exes,  but  peculiarly  adapted  to  females.  The 
greatest  benefit  has  been  conferred  by  this  society  in  pre- 
paring and  circulating  works  useful  to  women  in  obtaining 
employment.  No  !e:^3  than  eight  of  these  have  beeu  published 
at  so  low  a  price  that  the  whole  eight  only  cost  one  shilling. 
I  may  mention  here  that  the  Hublin  and  Edinburgh  Societiea 
for  the  same  object  are  still  active  and  successful. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  Chadwick  at  our  Liverpool  Congress,  on 
the  application  of  Sanitary  Science  to  the  protection  of  our 
Inilian  Army,  led  to  a  Koyal  Commission  for  examining  the 
subject.  The  Eeport  has  now  appeared;  it  shows  that  two- 
tJiirds  of  the  deaths  are  preventable,  and  that  this  important 
advantage  is  capable  of  extension  to  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
by  the  adoption  of  the  eame  means — thus  effecting  a  reduction 
of  60  deaths  or  more  in  1,000  jwrsons  to  20  or  less.  We  may 
justly  regard  this  report  as  due  to  the  labours  of  tbc  Associ- 
ation. An  important  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Section,  held 
last  Congrcsji,  led  to  a  most  able  and  useful  statement  by  Dr. 
Greenhnw  on  the  expediency  of  legislative  interference  with 
the  employment  of  workmen  of  certain  descriptions  in  crowded 
rooms.  The  consequence  was  shown  by  him  to  be  tbc  pro- 
duclioD  of  fatal  pulmonary  disease.  Indeed,  the  average  of 
deaths  in  other  occupations  being  three  in  a  thousand,  it  rises 
to  nine  and  even  ten  in  those  employed  as  the  doctor  describee. 
The  further  discussion  of  this  subject,  aa  delicate  as  it  is  im- 
portant, will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  engage  our  S^initary  Section 
of  the  present  Congress. 

Aa  long  ago  as  at  the  Bradford  Congress,  Mr.  Rumsey,  of 
Cheltenham,  in  two  valuable  papers,  pointed  out  defects  in 
the  aystcm  of  regiatering  deaths,  and  the  want  of  a  record  of 
disease.  The  committee  to  whom  the  papers  were  referred, 
framed  a  scries  of  resolutions  for  a  system  of  sanitary  regis- 
tration, and  (he  Council  more  than  once,  with  tlie  co-operation 
of  Dr.  Farr,  the  eminent  Deputy -Registrar,  brouglit  them 
before  the  tiovernment.  During  the  last  year,  in  further 
porsuance  of  a  resolution  at  the  Dublin  Congress,  the  Council, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Irish  College  of  Surgeons  and  the 
Dublin  Statistical   [society,  pressed  the  subject  upon  the  Irjab 
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Government;  and  ihougli  tliey  cannot  be  said  to  hare  been 
entirely  successful,  ina^inuch  as  tlie  Act  of  last  eeasion  has  grave 
defects,  yet  it  is  eatiefactory  to  think  that  the  statement  of 
something  more  than  mere  registering  of  deaths  being  neces- 
sary hus  been  brought  fully  before  the  Government,  and  that 
this  extension  may  confidently  be  expected. 

It  is  well  known  that  tlie  deeply  and  justly-lamented  Pnnoa 
Albert  gave  his  particular  attention  to  the  state  of  domestic 
servants,  and  delivered  an  able  and  instructive  address  to  the 
Provident  Society  formed  for  Uieir  protection.  The  importance 
of  this  class  is  undeuiable,  and  he  represented  them  as  the  moat 
numerous  body  of  the  subjects  of  the  Queen.  A  meeting  was  held 
upon  the  subject  this  summer,  which  I  regretted  being  unable 
to  attend.  But  there  was  a  most  instructive  paper  read,  which 
gave  rise  to  useful  discussion ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  tlie, 
subject  will  come  before  our  Social  Economy  Department 
The  importance  of  the  subject  may  be  estimated  from  this,  that 
the  number  of  domestic  servants  in  England  ia  calculated  to  tw 
above  a  million,  of  whom  lOU.OOO  are  in  London,  and  10,000 
out  of  place. 

The  iuiprovcments,  especially  in  sanitary  respects,  in  the 
English  Local  Government  Act,  have  been  extended  to  Scot- 
land through  the  able  exei'tioiia  of  our  colleague.  Provost  Lind- 
say, of  Leith,  who  showed,  at  our  last  Congress,  the  import- 
ance of  such  a  measure,  and  the  Council  petitioned  in  favonr 
of  the  bill. 

It  was  more  than  once  urged  at  our  last  Congress  that  tbc 
invaluable  attendance  in  French  hospitals  of  Saurs  de  Chariti 
made  their  establishment  in  this  country  not  only  expedient, 
but  a  kind  of  duty.  There  is  great  satisfaction  in  finding  that 
steps  have  been  taken  with  much  success  towards  the  attun- 
ment  of  this  object.  The  most  important  by  far  is  the  founda- 
tion, by  the  sister  of  our  colleague  Lord  Granville,  Lady  Ct 
Fullerton  (so  well  known  for  her  excellent  writings),  of  a  Sister- 
hood under  a  Paris  superior,  in  a  spacious  building,  for  which 
her  coadjutor,  Miss  Easloii,  has  nobly  contributed  £.5,000. 
These  ladies  being  Iloman  Catholics,  their  sisterhood  is  of  the 
same  persuasion, -and  this  somewhat  interferes  with  their  attco- 
dance  in  liospitals.  But  Miss  Brownlow  Byron  has  established 
another  body  of  the  same  kind— the  All  Saints'  Home  in 
Margaret  Street — and  there  arc  no  other  attendants  thnn  these 
sisters  at  the  North  London  hospital  of  University  College. 
This  is  a  great  benefit  gained  ;  and  undoubtedly  the  exertions 
of  our  Association,  and  of  those  ladies  especially  who  are  in 
co-oneration  with  us,  have  mainly  effected  it.  It  is  plain  that 
the  (Jutiea  of  nurses  oti'cr  a  great  and  constant  means  of  feinola 
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employment,  as  our  amiable  and  able  colleague  Misa  Hope,  and 
her  coadjutors  in  this  town,  have  sIiowd,  cocfirmed  by  the  ex- 
cellent training  schools  for  nurses  under  Mrs.  Balfour.  The 
Swiirs  de  Chan'te.  Aso  perform  the  service  of  nursing  the  sick 
at  their  dwellings.  I  rcmcniher  that,  when  attending  M.  de 
Tocqueville's  funeral  at  Cannes,  thefeehng  mostgenerally  ex- 
pressed by  all  present  was  thaukfulccss  for  the  comfort  which 
attended  the  last  weeks  of  his  life  from  the  care  of  these  excel- 
lent persons.  Surely  those  who  have  introduced  this  sister- 
hood into  our  country  are  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  They 
well  dcaerre  to  be  the  countrywomen  of  Florence  Nightingale 
— and  no  higher  panegyric  can  be  pronounced.  Lady  (j. 
FuIIerton's  fame  as  an  author,great  though  it  be,  is  eclipsed  by 
her  distincti'in  us  a  philanthrnjiist. 

The  progress  made  in  the  Department  of  Education  during 
the  last  year  has  been  very  solid,  though  leas  showy  than  that 
recorded  at  our  former  meetings.  The  half-time  system  of 
training,  phys>ical  and  mental,  has  been  adopted  in  the  army 
by  the  Education  Conncil,  The  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
tlie  Employment  of  Children  in  various  manufactories  have 
reported  in  favour  of  the  half-school  plan.  The  attention  of 
all  engaged  in  the  management  of  schools  to  the  physical  as 
well  as  mental  training  of  children  has  lately  been  recom- 
mended with  great  power  in  a  most  able,  though  unpretending 
tract,  by  n  well-lried  teacher,  Mr.  Wilmot,  of  Cheltenham — a 
Imct  full  of  important  matter  upon  education,  the  result  of  the 
reverend  author's  experience,  and  Judiciously  expounded.  He 
is  now  a  member  of  our  Association.  Mr.  Chiidivick  has  fully 
examined  the  plans  of  instruction  pursued  in  various  semin- 
aries, and  the  result  of  his  inrjuiries  has  been  io  many  important 
puiiculars  favourable  to  the  schools  and  the  teaching  in  Scot- 
land. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  Education  Section  may  have 
the  benefit  of  his  attendance. 

The  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland,  at  its  last  yearly 
meeting,  reccivcil  an  address  of  its  president,  Mr,  M'Master, 
containing  important  suggestions  on  the  training  of  candidates 
for  examination,  and  the  willingness  of  the  Institution  to 
examine  and  grant  certiticatcs  to  teachens.  But  the  objection 
to  all  superintendence  of  boards  or  other  bodies  authorised  by 
Gflvemment  on  the  ground  of  expense  that  might  be  saved,  is 
more  than  doubtful,  and  deserves  full  inquiry  in  our  Educa- 
tion Department ;  as  does  the  great  controversy  between  the 
Privy  Council  and  our  worthy  colleagues  the  Lord  Advocate 
aa<l  Mr.  Black  upon  some  points,  especially  the  support 
refused  to  Ragged  Schools 

It  would  be   wrong  to  pass  over  the  fact  of  the   Scotch 
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aystem  having  for  more  than  a  century  anticipated  the  impor- 
tant Btep  of  late  taken  in  England,  gf  granting  siib^taotial 
advantages  to  competitive  examination.  Reference  if  here 
made  tti  tlie  general  course  of  advancement  by  bureariea  in 
the  schools,  and  by  exLibiriona  in  the  Universities,  of  which 
there  are  only  a  very  few  instances  out  of  Scotland.  The«e 
benefits  extend  to  all  ranks,  A  distinguished  Professor  in 
one  Univerj^ity  had  \i\  early  years  worked  at  his  father's  loom. 
A  learned  friend  of  mine,  who  became  Judge  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  owed  his  education  at  Oxford  to  an  exhibition  from 
Glasgow  College.  lie  was  a  baronet's  son ;  but  the  son  of  s 
peasant  on  his  estate  might  have  gained  the  same  place  at 
Oxford,  and  then,  instead  of  being  called  to  the  Bar,  would 
probably  have  gone  into  the  Church.  The  mixture  of  ranks 
in  schools,  male  and  female,  has  important  advantages,  both 
Bodal  and  political- 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  remarking  the  wholly  erroneous 
inference  against  education  drawn  by  many  who  have  observed 
with  horror  the  dreadful  excesses  of  the  multitude  lu  what  15 
believed  to  be  the  country  in  the  world  best  educated,  tlie 
American  States.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  in  the 
first  place,  that  Irish  mobs  at  New  York  had  the  principal 
part  in  the  outrages,  especially  tliose  on  the  unhappy  negroes; 
and  next,  that  the  Americans  themselves  complain  of  the 
defective  kind  of  education  aftbrdcd  to  the  people.  The 
Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  New  York, 
made  only  three  years  ago,  dwells  upon  the  "  large  mafiscs  of 
ignorance  "  (these  are  his  words),  "  combined  with  destitution 
and  vagabondism,  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  our  cities 
and  towns,"  and  he  calls  for  a  compulsory  education  of  the 
multitude. 

The  eft'ects  of  education  in  this  island  have  appeared  moet 
strikingly  of  late  years  in  many  respects;  but  ]ierhap5  suf- 
ficient attention  has  not  been  given  to  the  extraordinary  diffu- 
sion of  useful  knowledge,  as  well  as  liarndess  amusement,  in 
cheap  publications.  The  subject  was  dwelt  U|)on  at  our 
former  meetings,  particularly  at  Liverpool ;  and  the  progress 
has  since  been  very  great.  In  the  reti-ospect  of  former  years, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  enumerate  all  the  beucGls  bestowed 
on  our  countrymen,  wherever  the  language  is  wpoken,  by  the 
admirable  publications  of  Messrs.  Chambers.  They  have  been 
followed  by  others  in  the  preparation  of  works  inculculing  the 
purest  moral,  political,  and  religious  principles,  and  explaining 
the  truths  of  all  sciences.  The  circulation  of  cheap  works  is 
now  enormous,  and  ihc  low  price  marvellous.  It  may  suffice 
to  mention  such  as  the  half-crown  volumes  of  Messrs.  Houbtou 
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&  Wright,  eoltl  to  the  extent  of  three-quarters  of  a  million ; 
the  "  British  Workman,"  hy  Mr.  Smithies,  at  ono  penny, 
containing  admirable  prints.  So  do  the  various  publications 
of  our  worthy  colleague  Mr.  C'assell.  He  and  his  partners, 
Messrs.  Petter  &  Galpin,  have  invested  a  large  capital  in  tliis 
most  important  and  philanthropic  business,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  may  soon  receive  tlieir  just  reward  in  the 
return  cf  it.  Their  "  Educator,"  "  Band  of  Hope,"  "  Quiver," 
and  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  have  been  wcU-Digh  fiuished.  Of 
their  Bible,  212  weekly  numbers  have  appeared  ;  the  price  is 
one  penny,  and  for  this  arc  given  eight  pages  quai'to  of  letter- 
prcBS,  and»five  really  beautiful  prints.  The  number  sold  is 
300,000,  and  thus,  when  it  is  completed,  tJiere  will  be  circu- 
lated no  less  than  sixty-three  millions  of  the  weekly  numbers. 
The  Bacrifice  made  ',it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  may  only  be 
temporary ;  and  in  contemplating  the  circulation  of  this  and 
the  other  works  just  mentioned,  Mr.  C'assell  and  liis  partners 
may  well  say  that  they  have  converted  every  poor  man's  house 
into  a  echoo!  of  moral  and  religious  instruction. 

These  are  great  things,  on  which  the  friends  of  Social 
Science  may  rejoice  as  having  been  done  of  late  years  fnr  the 
advantage,  moral  as  isfell  as  material,  of  the  people,  and  espe- 
cially ol  the  middie  and  working  classes. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  the  subjects  connected  with 
their  welfare  which  can  occupy  the  promoters  of  Social  Science, 
is  one  which  was  only  briefly  alluded  to  at  our  last  Congress, 
the  progress  of  the  preceding  year  not  being  then  sufficiently 
recorded.  I  need  hardly  say  th.it  I  refer  to  the  catahlishment 
by  the  working-classes  themselves  of  co-operation  upon  sound 
and  raliunal  principles — in  other  words,  to  the  securing  of 
their  own  independence,  and  the  improvement  of  their  habits 
and  their  character  with  their  circumstances. 

This  great  matter  was  broached  at  our  Glasgow  Congress 
three  years  ago,  and  enough  was  shown  by  our  colleagues, 
among  otiicrs,  Mr.  Fawcett,  Mr.  Watts,  but  especiiilly  that 
ernineDt  plulanthropist,  the  Kecorderof  Birmingham,  Mr.  Hill, 
to  prove  that  the  success  of  the  worthy  and  enlightened  men 
who,  many  years  before,  laid  the  foundations  of  IJie  system  at 
Rochdale,  had  been  not  only  continued  but  amply  increased, 
and  that  Co-operative  Societies  had  been  formed  in  various 
partf  of  the  country,  more  especially  in  Lancashire  and  the 
\Ve«t  Hiding  of  Yorkshire.  It  is  truly  "ratifying  to  find  that, 
by  the  rejiorts  of  the  learned  and  able  liegistrar  of  friendly 
Societies,  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  there  were  in  lleeember  last  332 
uf  these  co-operative  inetitulions,  with  00,458  members, 
having  351,613  shares,  and  holding  a  property  in  value  of 
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£584,766.  The  sums  paid  for  goods  bouglit  in  the  year  18152 
amounted  to  £2,067,867  ;  the  t-ash  received  for  goods  sold  to 
£2,331,650  :  and  the  realised  profit  to  £165,770.  But  tliis  is 
not  the  whole  as  it  at  present  i-taiids,  for  Sir.  T.  Pratt  informfl 
me  by  letter,  dated  the  beginning  of  August,  that  the  number 
of  co-operative  societies  registered  by  biin  amounts  to  52L 
The  progress  of  co-operation  at  present  may  be  proved  from 
this,  that  of  the  90,458  members  in  December  last,  2-U08 
entered  during  that  year.  But  tn  perceive  the  progress  from 
the  beginning,  we  have  the  remarkable  origin  of  the  inovc- 
ment  recorded.  It  began  by  forty  working-men  at  Kochdale 
raising  among  themselves  £.28,  and  their  etnckf  was  such 
that  a  jealouH  shopkeeper  told  them  he  could  carry  it  nfiF  In  A 
wheelbarrow.  Tlieir  weekly  sales  three  years  ago  amounted 
to  £2,700.  The  business  IrnuMacted  by  them  amounted  to 
£150,000  yearly.  The  profits  are  20  per  cent,  on  the  capital, 
of  which  part  is  devoted  to  .i  library  and  reading-room,  and 
5  per  cent,  distributed  to  the  shareholders.  Similar  rc.<ult» 
have  attended  the  co-operatives  at  Leeds.  Well,  therefore, 
might  I  affirm  at  our  London  Congress  last  year,  on  a  view  of 
tliis  extraordinary  progress,  that  co-operation  was  becoming  a 
power  in  the  State.  The  "  Co-uperat^or,"  a  monthly  work  most 
ably  conducted  by  Jlr.  Pitman,  of  Manchester,  well  deserTea 
tlie  attention  of  this  Association.  Tliere  were  hopes  of  his  being 
able  to  attend  the  Congress,  but  at  all  events  be  will  send  a 
Paper  on  the  subject,  with  which  no  one  is  so  well  acquainted. 
It  must  be  observed  that  co-operation,  like  all  other  improve- 
ments, whether  in  physical  scieuce  or  art,  or  in  moral  and 
Social  Science,  has  been  made  by  steps,  and  in  a  long  course  of 
time.  Above  sixty  years  ago,  Robert  Owen  and  his  partners 
in  the  great  spinning-mills  of  New  Lanark,  made  the  work- 
people partakers  ot"  their  profits  by  educating  their  children 
and  givmg  them  such  instruction  as  nut  only  fitted  them  for 
the  work  at  the  mills,  but  for  any  other  employment.  Indeed, 
he  was  the  founder  of  infant  schools  as  far  as  this  Island  ia 
concerned,  the  only  (juestion  being  whctlicr  Obcrlin,  in  Alsace, 
had  not  founded  them  a  few  years  before.  The  manufac- 
turers of  Lowell,  in  America,  adopted  the  New  Lanark  plan 
in  the  whole  extent  of  their  great  coucerus,  and  the  good 
feeling  which  prevailed  between  employers  and  workpeople 
distinguished  the  inhabitaat*  of  Lowell  almost  as  completely 
as  those  of  New  Lanark,  while  the  education  of  all  classes 
was  as  entirely  snccesaful.  There  wanted  only  the  true  co- 
operative principle  to  give  the  workmen  confidence  in  each 
other  and  in  themselvcsj  by  removing  the  superintendence  of 
the  employer. 
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In  truth  this,  thoujrh  a  very  iiaturiU,  U  the  greatest  step  of 
all,  and  which  the  workpeople  thcrnsclvos  marie.  Tlie  commii- 
Dtcatioii  to  the  ^Torkpeople  at  New  Lanark  am!  nt  Lowell  of  a 
share  in  the  profits  of  their  lahour  wits  effeeteJ  in  the  large 
provision  made  for  their  ciliication  and  their  health;  bnt  this 
necessarily  depended  upon  the  employer;  im  liis  change — by 
death  or  other  cause.* — the  Buccessnr  inlyht  not  have  the  same 
hberal  and  enlightened  viewa.  Tlie  communistic  principles 
on  which  Owen,  both  in  Seotland  and  at  New  Harmony,  in 
America,  established  hi*  villages,  were  more  nearly  co-opera- 
tive ;  but  there  existed  this  great  difference  from  true  co- 
operation, that  all  shared  in  the  produce  of  the  commou 
labour  to  a  certain  degree  equally,  for  all  were  not  only  alike 
instructed  and  attended  in  sickness,  but  were  fed  alike ;  and 
thoogh  the  clear  profits,  after  deducting  all  expenses,  were 
professedly  divided  among  families  with  a  reference  lo  the 
rtni-icci!  of  each,  there  was  none  of  that  security  to  all  that 
they  sbould  reap  each  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  which  is  the 
esEcncc  of  the  co-operative  plan.  Co-operation  gives  all  the 
rights  and  independence  of  individuala,  with  all  the  benefits 
•>(  joint  labour. 

The  imperfect  co-operative  principle  was  not  only  the 
ground  of  R.  Owen's  villages  in  Scotland  and  in  America — it 
was  also  the  plan  of  the  French  emigrants  under  Cabet,  and 
nthers,  who  carried  it  to  the  full  extent  of  dividing  eiiually 
among  all  the  produce  and  the  profits  of  their  joint  work,  like 
the  bees  in  a  Iiivc,  who  are  genuine  co-operators  of  the 
imperfect  kind. 

Omniliug  una  quies  operum,  Inbcir  omnibus  imus. 

Their  toil  is  rommon.  common  is  their  sleep.  If  they  acted 
from  reason  and  not  from  instinct,  each  for  itself,  it  'm  manifest 
that  the  work  would  not  be  done  at  all ;  and  so  such  commu- 
nities are  certain  to  fail.  The  true  co-operalivc  prini-iple 
■flfords  a  complete  corrective  by  counting  the  labour  of  all 
according  to  the  interests  of  each. 

It  is  unpossible  to  overrate  the  advantages  of  this  system 
to  the  working-classes.  Beside  the  great  advantage  of 
bbtuning  goods  at  the  lowest  price,  and  free  from  all  risk 
of  adulterntion  or  other  fraud,  the  first,  jicrhaps  the  most 
important,  advantage  bestowed,  ia  the  strict  economy  which 
B  not  only  inculcated  but  exacted.  Kach  member  must 
pooeee  a  certain  number  of  shares,  aud  a  weekly  contribution 
IB  required  until  that  nnmlier  is  completed.  Then  all  deal- 
iwa  are  for  ready  money,  the  rule  being  aheolute  against 
[ —-.  f2 
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giving  credit.  But  a  jiowcrful  iticltement  Lotli  to  economy 
and  exertion  of  industry  is  uirorJeil  by  the  liope  of  profit  la 
those  conccvna  wliidi,  not  confineJ  to  the  supply  of  good?, 
extend  to  branches  of  inanul'uctnre  carried  on  by  the  labour 
of  the  mcmbera  themselves.  Furthermore,  beside  promoting 
economy  and  industry,  a  manifest  encouragement  is  afForded 
to  temperance  in  Ciich  member,  both  by  the  frugn!  hubiu 
acquired,  and  by  associating  with  others  the  balk  of  whom 
abstain  from  all  execsa.  It  Is  also  a  most  important  con- 
eidenition  that  the  members  must  aequire  liabits  of  business 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  common  concern. 
They  arc  generally  by  rotation  all  in  their  turn  parts  of  the 
mamiging  and  governing  body.  Now,  it  is  not  found  in 
Mechanics'  luslilutes  or  Readiug-rooma  that  the  individual 
interest  of  each  member  in  the  welfare  of  the  coucem  is  direct 
and  innnediatc,  as  it  is  in  Co-operative  Societies  ;  for  hi-re  he 
is  a  )iartner,  and  the  business  is  bis  own,  whereas  in  those 
other  institutions  he  feels  only  euch  an  interest  as  men  hare 
in  the  community  to  which  they  belong.  It  thua  happens 
that  in  co-operative  societies  such  a  thing  as  a  difference  ot 
dispute  among  the  managers,  or  of  these  with  tlic  mcmbere, 
is  hardly  ever  heard  of  At  the  ilochdale  Pioneers'  Stjcicty, 
sixteen  years  had  elapsed  before  the  last  return  without  a 
single  instance  of  recourse  to  the  arl^itrators  under  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  Act. 

The  discussions  among  the  members  upon  their  affaiw,  on 
the  state  of  trade,  and*  the  events  of  the  day,  have  had  the 
happy  eflijet  of  making  them  practically  familiar  with  the 
fundamental  truths  of  ecoiiomical  science,  especially  ihc  prin- 
ciples that  regulate  prices  and  wages;  and  have  thus  had  a 
salutary  inilucnce  on  their  conduct  in  times  of  disti-ecs. 
Indeed,  tlie  sums  withdrawn  during  the  late  months,  both 
from  the  stores  aud  from  the  manufactory  concerns,  atlbrd 
striking  proofs  of  the  bcriuiieial  influence  of  co-operation. 
These  sums  were  wanted  to  jirevent  the  shareholdere  from 
receiving  the  aid  of  the  charitable  funds,  because  the  feeling 
is  universal  among  them  to  avoid  by  all  means  the  lot  of 
paupers.  It  is  a  most  important  feature  in  these  societies 
that  provision  is  always  made  for  the  improvement  of  the 
members  by  selling  apart  a  proportion  of  tlie  savings  or  g.iins 
for  the  purchase  of  hooka  and  support  of  a  reading-room. 
But  this,  though  most  beneiieial,  is,  as  it  were,  an  accidental 
result  or  applieatiim  of  tlie  funds,  the  main  object  and  essen- 
tial principle  of  the  union  being  economy  and  profit. 

Tlie  extending  of  co-operation  to  the  agricultural  classes,  the 
most  important  part  of  the  community,  has  already  made  some 
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progress  since  the  sutrgestion  waa  thrown  out  at  our  last  Con- 
grees  but  oiic.  At  C'li()Sloii,  in  A'^orlhamntonshiie,  Mr.  Jnrman 
intnxluced  it  above  a  year  ago  with  pei-iect  success,  anJ  it  has 
rece?itly  been  adopted  at  Whitfield,  in  Northumberland.  In 
both  places  the  workmen  inhabit  vjllafres,  the  people  ut'  wliich 
are  labourers  on  the  adjoining  fai-ms.  Many  years  ago,  in 
Suffolk,  Mr,  tiurdon  allowed  twenty  working  men  to  occupy 
a  small  farm,  and  lent  them  cajiital  to  cullivate  it.  Tliey  did  so, 
aud  paid  the  rent  fixed.  But  when  the  capital  la  not  provided 
by  the  men  theni^eivey,  not  only  is  the  gain  of  all  alike  being 
independent  of  the  labour  of  each,  but  there  is  great  risk  of 
abuse  and  of  neglect ;  and  to  this  cause  is  mainly  duo  the  failure 
of  a  great  London  co-operative  society,  ahnost  the  only  instanco 
of  such  a  inisehaucc. 

The  co-operative  principle  has  been  applied  to  the  use  of  goods 
m  well  as  to  their  purchase  ;  and  this  especially  in  the  great 
article  of  ctiokery.  The  establishment  of  kitchens  from  which 
at  a  cJicap  rate  wholesale  food  may  he  obtained,  and  of  gooil 
diaing-rooms  vrliere  it  may  be  consumed  if  not  carried  home, 
hx3  been  attended  witJif;rcat  advantage  at  Glasgow  and  other 
toinis,  BO  that  the  working -classes  may  be  supplied  with  food 
at  their  own  homes,  or  may  resort  for  it  to  the  rooms,  according 
10  their  circumstances  or  convenience.  Miss  Catherine  Sin- 
clair, of  Edinburgh,  has  Just  added  to  her  other  acta  of  bene- 
volence and  judicious  care  for  the  working-classes,  tlic  esta- 
blishment of  kitchens  and  dining-rooms  for  tiicm,  tho  success 
cf  which  in  a  few  weeks  was  complete. 

The  vast  advantages  of  combination  without  the  least  risk  of 
ita  powers  being  abused  must  be  obvious  upon  the  simple 
tiatement  of  the  co-operative  principle.  No  one  can  have  any 
interest  in  perverting  its  powers,  for,  great  as  these  are,  their 
confinement  to  one  object  is  strict  and  rigorous,  and  each  indi- 
Titlual  is  interested  in  their  never  being  for  one  instant  diverted 
toother  purposes,  even  if  such  diversion  were  practicable. 

Bat  tliough  the  advantage  of  combination  is  obtained,  the 
individual  is  not  lost  in  the  mass — liis  separate  existence  is  fully 
preserved.  Each  gains  exactly  in  proportion  to  his  frugality, 
hi*  industry,  and  liis  skill ;  and  each  bcneiits  in  proportion  to 
his  prudence  in  the  use  of  hie  savings  or  his  gains.  The  idle  or 
the  inexpert  do  not  profit  by  the  industry  or  the  skill  of  their 
brethren,  though  those  who  arc  in  want  are  sure  to  be  holpen 
by  those  whose  circumstances  are  more  fortunate.  Perfect 
liberty  is  combined  with  the  advantages  resulting  from  concert 
and  united  action.  One  may  be  a  co-operative  as  regards  hia 
expenditure  while  he  works  for  an  employer  of  tho  ordmary 
kind ;  another  may  belong  to  a  manufacturing  concern  and  not 
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to  a  store ;  while  a  third  may  belong  to  both,  or  may  belong  I 
aome  concern  different  from  cither.     There  is  not  in  the  system 
or  the  institutions  under  it  that  balance  of  j^ood  and  evil  whifl 
prevailfl  in  other  institutions,  that  compromise  which  sometinii 
in  their  formation,  generally  in  their  administration,  is  requi 
to  produce  harmony. 

"  Wbenjorring  intcrcata  themselves  creato 
Tlie  BCCorUin^  music  of  n  well  mixed  stntc." 

(Ennaij  on  3/iin.) 

All  18  here  natural  and  necessary  harmony,  and  good,  greater 
or  iesa,  but  always  good  without  drawback  or  deductiou. 

The  comfort  for  the  workman  in  his  home  is  provided;  but 
the  home  itself  is  beyond  the  reach  of  co-operation  (unless  in 
ao  far  aa  wealth,  the  result  of  saving  or  of  speculation,  m;iy 
improve  the  dwelling),  and  it  has  accordingly  been  deemed 
expedient  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  club-rooms,  where 
the  industrious  whose  homea  are  crowded  with  ciiildren,  or  in 
any  other  respect  ill-adapted  for  receiving  friends,  may  be  able 
comfortably  and  socially  to  pas^i  the  hours  not  devoted  to  work, 
or  study,  or  rest.  The  institution  for  the  promotion  of  these 
places  of  social  relaxation  baJ5  only  existed  during  the  last  year ; 
but,  under  Mr.  Solly  and  others,  it  has  been  attended  with  as 
great  succesn  as  ci>ul(I  reasonably  have  been  expected  ;  and  at 
the  late  General  Meeting  in  Uurlington  House  it  was  sbiMVti  how 
the  working-classes  benefited  by  these  clubs,  without  deserting 
their  homes.  It  was  further  clearly  proved  that  the  complaint  to 
which  Mecbanics'Institutes  have  from  their  commencement  been 
exposed,  of  not  descending  to  the  humblest  classes,  but  being 
more  useful  to  the  middle  orders,  can  in  uo  respect  be  made  of 
the  club-rooms  ;  for,  from  tlie  most  remarkable  instances — the 
several  club-rooms  founded  at  Southam|>ion — not  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  .1,000  members  belonged  ti)  the  class  of  eliop- 
keepera  and  clerks,  the  whole  of  the  other  2,700  being  day- 
labourers,  either  skilled  or  ordinary  workmen,  and  a  very  Urge 
proportion,  about  one-third  of  the  latter,  the  humblest  class  of 
all.  The  Carlisle  rule  is  of  course  almost  universally  adopted 
of  having  the  government  and  management  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  persons  who  subsist  by  wages.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
cite  that  rule  without  adverting  to  the  admirable  associatioDS 
which  have  been  formed  under  its  influence.  Our  worthy  and 
learned  colleague  Dr.  Elliott  has  furnished  ua  with  the  firel 
number  of  a  periodical  work,  a  monthly  journal  (the  Border 
Cili/),  conducted  by  the  working-classes,  members  of  a  reading- 
room,  and  written  entirely  by  working-men.  It  is  only  ji»t 
to  add  that,  in  composition  as  well  as  in  reagoning,  its  page 
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inijht  well  stand  a  comparison  with  the  common  run  of  our 
periodical  (mblicatioiis ;  an  J  it  is  greatly  to  be  wiished  that 
olbcr  worka  of  a  like  kintl  cuay  he  undertaken  by  the  same  class 
ill  oilier  places. 

Tlie  great  increase  of  savings'  l>anks  since  last  Congress  is  a , 
noEt satisfactory  thing,  for  they  are  at  once  an  indication  and 
»warc«  of  popular  improvement.  By  the  latest  returns  the 
Dumber  of  depositors  exceeds  a  million  and  a-half,  and 
lie  Slims  deposited  nearly  £38,000,000,  of  which  above 
2.1100.000  are  in  sums  not  exceeding  £10,  by  above  700.000 
i(cf«isitors.  The  number  of  accounts  of  dividend  not  exceed- 
ing £10  at  the  Bank  of  England  ibr  the  same  period  was 
ItUle  aboTe  90,000,  and  the  total  about  2dO,000. 

A  considerable  progress  has  been  mode  since  our  last 
Congress  in  relieving  the  upper  class  of  working  men  from 
loo  close  and  long'Coutinued  attendance  to  their  duties.  The 
henerolent  and  judicious  men  who  have  devoted  much  of  their 
time  to  promote  the  early  closing  of  shops  in  town,  especially 
in  Lontlxn,  are  above  all  jiraiie  ;  and  their  exertions  have 
happily  been  attended  with  incresioing  success.  Jt  is  impos- 
eible  for  those  who  remember  Loudon  only  a,  few  years  ago 
not  to  he  struck  witli  the  chani>;e  in  this  important  respect. 
Xot  only  ia  Saturday  now  a  half-holiday,  but  most  of  the 
shops  arc  closed  at  au  hour  early  enough  to  let  tho^  employed 
in  tbean  have  the  precious  bcnelit  of  reading  or  attending 
lecturer  in  the  evening.  The  health  of  the  body  as  well  as  of 
the  mind  is  incalculably  benefited  by  the  sacnfiee  which  their 
mployen  in  general  have  cheerAiUy  made,  but  which  might 
be  very  much  lessened  were  their  wealthy  customers  to 
jriin  in  llie  benevolent  plan  by  making  their  purchases  at  earlier 
hours.  Nothing  can  be  more  selfish  than  their  refusing  this 
roMcurrence — unles,*,  indeed,  it  be  mere  want  of  reflection  on 
llic  evil  they  are  doing,  at  least  on  the  good  they  are  prevent- 
ing from  being  done.  Let  us  hope  that  a  due  consideration 
ot  the  important  subject  may  have  the  effect  of  removing  the 
cause  of  complaint.  Important,  indeed,  we  may  well  call  it, 
when  as  many  as  700  are  employed  in  one  eslablishment.* 

AU  the  jilans  that  have  bceu  undertaken,  more  esjiecially 
thofle  which  the  people  themselves  first  began  and  then  con- 
tinued with  a  perscvcranc(i  we  cannot  too  much  commend, 
liave  had  a  most  salutary  effect  in  improving  their  condition 


PTiiis  shop (ShtKil bred  anil  Co.,  Ti)ttenliaT7i  CourL  Koad)  closes  nt  rpvi-ii  or 
o'cf'tk.  accordimr  n>   tlio  bpivsoh.  auil  four  or  five  on  Sntuniuy.     The 
TOuug  loyn  lia>L'  a    lilitury  of  3,i(Vj   volume*,   wiUl  a  rvaJing-rooro,   Had 
"  'uj  ot'ibtuiatleiiii  ihcttill  of  u  Rille  Cuqjs, 
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every  way,  and  their  character  as  well  as  tlieic  condition ; 
at  least,  in  bringing  to  liglit  tho  improvement  which  they  of 
late  years  have  rceeivcJ.  Nothuig  can  be  more  admirable 
than  tlie  manner  in  which  they  have  6triigf;le(l  under  the 
hca\y  pressure  of  distress  during  the  last  twelve  months  It 
is  truly  touching  to  mark,  not  only  their  peaceful  demeanour, 
but  their  firm  resolution  of  only  accepting  when  absohitc 
necessity  requires,  the  assistauce  am])ly  ])rovided  by  the 
wealthier  classes,  and  given  with  groat  delicacy  ;  their  deter- 
mination to  suffer  the  grentest  privations  before  yielding  to 
that  necessity.  A  more  convincing  proof  could  not  be 
given  of  the  blessed  cffectB  that  have  flowed  from  their 
progress  in  education,  and  their  habits  thus  acquired 
of  sober  reflection  upon  ilie  state  of  affairs,  on  their  own 
position  in  society,  and  on  their  real  interests  as  well  as  duties 
to  the  community,  of  which  they  form  so  iinporfcint  a  part. 
Whoever  recollects  the  veiy  different  conduct  of  the  Bame 
classes  half  a  century  ago,  when  suffering  under  an  incom- 
parably less  pressure  from  tho  same  interruption  of  lh« 
American  trade,  will  at  once  feel  thankful  for  the  change,  and 
proud  of  his  countrymen  and  his  country.  With  such  scn- 
timents  may  bo  mingled  a  feeling  of  compassion  for  tJioae 
who  BO  long  derided  the  elforts  made  by  the  friends  of  Social 
Science  to  teach  the  humbler  orders  generally,  but  especially 
to  inculcate  in  them  sound  views  of  their  social  interests. 

These  arc  the  contemplations  and  the  enjoyments  of 
rational  men  iu  our  times,  and  they  make  ns  rise  superior  to 
the  renowned  nations  of  the  classical  ages,  much  aa  we  may  be 
their  inferiors  in  merely  ornamental  arts.  An  Association  like 
ours  would  have  been  deemed  vain,  or  puerile,  or  absurd  by 
ihc  ancient  sages.  But  so  would  they  have  had  no  belief 
in  the  merits  and  the  services  of  the  philanthropist — nay, 
been  unable  to  comprehend  thera,  or  imagine  how  virtue 

" Saw  lier  Ilowwd  trfivcrsing  Iho  globe. 

Onward  he  luovca  I  ilistose  anil  ilcntli  ri'tire  ! 
Anil  munnuring  dcmi>Ds  hite  tiim — nixl  nrlinirc." 

(Onrjci'tt.) 

Those  ancients,  indeed,  have  told  ub  what  was  their  idea  of 
hapjiiness  in  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed,"  whero  they  conceived 
the  lot  of  the  wise  to  he  that,  freed  from  all  care,  their  whole 
existence  would  be    passed   in   investigation   and  gaining  a 

•  Ac  vofctcH  (juidpin  pliiloBojilii  ill  lieattiruin  insulis  fingiint,  ([unlis  nnlur.i 
sit  vita  snpicntiiim  ijuos  ciira  oiiiiii  liberatO!i,  nihil  nliud  c^sc  ncUiros  putant, 
nisi  ut  omnc  tempus  in  imicrenclo  ae  diaccndo,  b  Daturn  (.'ognitianc  con- 
sumoQt. — (Cic.  Df,  rin..  Lib.  V.) 
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boffleiJge  of  nature,     Hoiv  tlicy  would   have  niliod,  if  not 

desjiiscd,  ua  wlica  told  that  without  iindcrvalnin<^  the  plea- 

auB  of   extended    knowledge,  we  jet    regarded   it  na  the 

freatost  happiness  which  Heaven   could  bestow,  to  be  gra- 

mtiAy  allowed  the  solace  of  lookin<j  down  upon  the  fieene  of 

our  earthly  labours,  and  seeing  with  eyea,  which  ago   and 

sorrow  ran   make  dim  no  more,  the  great  body  of  those  for 

irlioiu  we  had  toiled  and  suft'ered,  exalted   by  the  poaecasion 

and  hy  the  right  use  of  the  gifta  we  had  helped  to  Ijostow ! 

Some  unhappily  there  be  who  will  not  permit  us  to  indulge 
in  euch  hopes ;  who  believe,  at  least  maiutsiin,  that  our  deatlt 
and  uiir  extinction  happen  together.  Men,  it  Beems,  have 
liccn  sent  from  the  eoutli  to  inculcate  this  dismal  error,  while 
those  who  will  believe  anything  op]ioao  to  those  who  will 
I>e!ic%'e  nothing  their  visions  of  Spiritualism  and  direct  cfim- 
■Qunication  with  the  dejwrted.  The  promoters  of  Social 
.Science  regard  such  errors  with  contempt,  only  softened  hy 
pity.  Theirs  is  the  belief  held,  tlicirs  the  hope  chcrinhcd,  by 
Hale,  and    Bacon,   and  Locke,  and    Kewton — belief  in  the 

"  KingETERXAI.,  IJIMOETAL  and  INVI^IIILE,  the  ONLY  WISE 

God  '" — hope   inspired  by  the  study  of  His  works  and  eon- 
firmod  by  Ilia  revealed  Word, 
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LORD    CURKIEHILL, 
ON    LAND    AS    A    SUBJECT    OF    COMJIERCE. 


I  PROPOSE  to  direct  your  attention,  on  tlic  present  occaaon, 
to  tlie  Btate  of  the  jurisprudence  of  Seotliind,  in  reference 
to  land,  viewed  as  a  subject  of  commerce,  and  particularly  as 
the  subject  of  the  contract  of  sale.  If  time  permitted,  I  would 
bi-in^  under  your  view  the  vast  extent  and  position  of  ihe 
portions  of  this  globe,  which,  in  our  colonics,  hiivc  beeo 
aecured  for  the  subjects  of  the  British  Crown;  and  the 
facilities  which  have  been  provided  for  the  appro|)riation  of 
Bomc  share  thereof,  by  every  Briton  who  may  choose  to  do  so; 
and  before  I  conclude  1  shall  glance  at  this  large  and  in- 
teresting aspect  of  the  subject.  But  my  more  immediate  object 
is  to  deal  with  the  territory  of  Scotland  aa  a  subject  of  the 
commercial  contract  of  sale.  Great  changes  have  recently 
been  made  in  the  laws  of  the  sister  countries  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  of  some  of  our  colnniea,  in  order  to  improve  the 
position  of  purchasers  of  land  in  these  countries;  and  it  appears 
to  be  a  fitting  question  for  the  consideration  of  this  Associalion, 
when  now  assembled  in  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  Whetlier  or 
not  similar  iir  other  changes  arc  required  or  admissible  here  for 
the  same  purpose  ?  And  whclher,  or  how  far,  the  same  object 
is  attainable  here  without  organic  changes  in  our  existing  sys- 
tem of  land  rights  ?  In  Scotland,  commerce  in  land  is  thought 
to  be  affected  by  three  things, — first,  by  the  existing  teaurei 
under  which  the  land  is  held ;  secondly,  by  the  entails  to  which 
a  considerable  portion  of  that  territory  is  enbject;  and,  thirdly, 
by  the  titles  of  sellers,  altliougli  ostensibly  regular  ami  com- 
plete, being  exposed  to  defeasance  by  latent  claims  of  third 
parties.  I  shall  therefore  submit  some  observations  on  these 
three  matters  in  their  order. 

I. — I  wish  you  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  the  Scottish 
land  tenures  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  removing  an  erroneous 
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impression,  which  many  persons  have,  that  these  are  the  tenures 
of  the  antiquated  t'ciiilal  svsleni — and  of  inducing  inquiry  whe- 
ther or  not  these  tenures  re(|nire,  or  admit  of,  changes  such  as 
those  which,  as  already  mentioned,  have  taken  place  in  other 
jwrts  of  the  empire  ?     Our  existing  land  tenures  are  denomi- 
nated fou-farm,  blench,  and  burgage.  The  property  held  by  bur- 
gage-holding  13  comparatively  of  email  extent  and  value,  and 
time  will  not  admit  of  my  dealing  with  it;. and  as  blench  tenure 
scarcely  difFors  from  feu-farm  as  to  its  efFecte  upon  commerce 
in  land,  1  shall  confine  my  remarks  chiefly  to  the  tenure  of 
L^fea-farro.     Its  genera!  character  is  well  known.     All  tlie  ter- 
^^^tory  of  Scotland  is  vested  in  the  Crown,  as  prime  superior ; 
^nnd,  excepting  the  comparatively  small  portions  forming  the 
Hproper  patrimony  of  the  Crown,  all  is  divided  among  its  irnmc- 
ciate  vassals,  each  of  whom  holds  hia  estate  of  the  Crown  by 
the  tenure  of  blench,  or  of  feu-farm.     In  like  manner  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  each  of  the  estates  ao  held  by  these  immediate 
Crowu  vassals  has   been  subdivided  among  their  sub-vassals, 
each  of  whom  holds  liis  tenement  of  llie  Crown  vassal,  by  one 

Pother  of  the  same  two  tenures,  more  generally  by  the  tenure  or 
ttf  feu-farm.  Sometimes  these  eub-vassale  again  sub-feu  what 
they  have  so  acquired  to  others.  The  radical  right  reserved 
by  the  Crown  is  called  the  prime  superiority,  or  dotninium 
directum.  The  right  in  the  lowest  (cuar  or  sub-vassal  is  called 
the  right  of  |jropcrty,  or  dominium  utile.  The  intermediate 
rights,  when  such  e.\isl,  are  called  mid-superiorities,  the  owner 
of  each  of  the  latter  being  at  the  same  time  vassal  of  the 
6ui>erior  of  whom  be  holds,  and  su|>erior  of  the  sub-vassals  who 
hold  of  him.  These  rights  arc  constituted  bv  mutual  contracts 
between  the  jiarties.  Their  effect  is  to  disintegrate  the  jus 
ilominij,  or  right  of  property  :  and  the  attributes  of  the  portion 
of  the  right  appropriated  to  each  of  them  is  regulated  partly 
'y  law  and  partly  by  the  fltipnlations  in  the  contract.  For 
t!xamplc,  the  right  of  working  minerals  may  be  attached  to 
cither  of  the  rights;  or  either  of  them  may  be  burdened  with 
all  the  public,  county,  or  parish  rates,  payable  for  the  lands  ; 
and  of  course  the  amount  of  the  feu-duty  or  quit-rent  payable 
for  the  subjects  is  specified  in  the  contract. 

As  in  common  parlance  the  parties  to  such  a  contract  are 

iettominatcd  superior  and  vassal,  I  shall  use  that  nomenclature 

In  dealing  with  this  tenure.     But  it  is  not  critically  correct. 

The   connecti'jn  between  the  jiarties  is  not  that  of  superior 

d  vaepul,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  appellations  were  used 

the  feudal  svstem,  under  whicli  the  vassal  bold  the  land  as  a 
'benefice  or  a  fee  for  military  and  other  services,  without  any 

u-duly  or  other  yearly  return  being  payable  to  a  superior. 
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Hia  right,  being  inalienable  without  hia  superior's  consent,  was 
not  a  commercial  subject.  The  tenure  of  f'cu-farm  was  (|uiic 
unknown  in  that  syatcm,  and,  iuileod,  wns  not  consistent  with 
some  of  the  conditions  of  tlic  feudal  tenure.  It  was  f^radualiy 
cataldished  in  Scotland  only  hy  a  series  of  statutory  cnact- 
mcnta  during  a  period  of  nearly  three  centuries,  extending 
from  the  year  1 45 7  to  1 748;  and  instead  of  continuing,  itsu[>- 
planted  tho  feudal  fcnure.  By  the  last  of  these  statutes 
which  was  passed  after  tlic  suppression  of  the  last  rebellion 
in  .Scotiiind,  the  feudal  tenure  of  wardholding  was  entirely 
abolished ;  such  of  the  Crown  vassals  as  had  held  tiieir  cstAlcs 
by  that  tenure  were  appointed  to  hold  llieni  thereafter  by 
blench  tenure ;  nnd  such  of  the  vassals  of  eui'ject-auperiora  as 
had  held  by  wardholding  were  thenceforth  to  hold  by  tho 
tenure  of  feu-fiinn.  Moreover,  that  statute  eniphaticallj 
emancipated  land  as  a  subject  of  commerce  from  the  feudal 
resti'ietiona  under  which  it  had  previonsly  been  held,  by  im- 
posing upon  superiors  a  legal  obligation  to  renew  the  title  to 
the  dominium  utile  in  favour  of  every  purcbaser,  on  receivloff 
a  pecuniary  composition,  which,  unless  its  amount  be  restricted 
by  the  original  contract,  is  estimated  at  a  year's  rent  of  iJie 
subject ;  but  also  by  expressly  enacting  that  conditions  in  such 
contracts  prohibiting  pales  should  have  no  effect. 

The  tenure  of  feu-farm,  instead  of  being  a  feudal  one,  origi- 
nated, and  was  matured,  in  the  jurisprudence  of  impenitl 
llome,^the  dominion  of  which,  unlike  the  conquests  of  its 
anus,  was  destined  to  be  of  endless  duration.  In  its  progress 
among  the  Komans,  this  tenure  was  known  by  various  name^ 
but  at  length  it  became  an  institution  of  the  empire  under  the 
Greek  nppcllalion  of  Emp/n/tcjisis,  by  a  constitution  of  the 
ICinpernr  Zcno,  who  ivas  reigning  at  Constantinople  at  the 
time  of  the  fall  of  the  AVcslcrn  Empire.  On  the  revival  of 
learning  and  civilisation  in  Western  Eurojio,  it  was  adopted 
to  some  extent  in  several  of  its  States.  lu  i)articul,ar,  tic 
Church  made  grants  of  its  lands  by  this  tenure,  and  it  became 
an  institution  in  the  canon  as  well  as  in  the  civil  law. 

In  Scotland,  it  made  its  first  encroachment  on  the  feu- 
dal system  which  had  previously  been  in  full  vigour  here, 
in  the  middle  of  the  l.'jth  century  (by  the  Statute  1457, 
c.  71),  just  about  a  thou^^and  years  after  the  constitution  of 
Zeno;  and  thereai'tcr  it  wna  gradually,  and  at  last  decidedly, 
adopted  in  1748,  as  already  mentioned  ;  and  for  more  than  a 
century  past  the  greater  |mrt  oi'  our  territory  has  been  held 
under  this  Roman  tenure.  Tliat  tlie  emphyteusis  in  the  Ro- 
man and  the  feu-farm  in  the  .Scottish  jurisprudence  are  tho 
same  tenure,  is  stated  by  all  our  authorities — by  Sir  Thomas 


Crai^,*  by  Lord  Stair.f  by  Sir  George  Mackenzic,t  by  Lord 
BanKton,§  and  by  Mr,  Erskinc,||  And  accordingly,  some 
of  the  old  grants  by  this  tenure,  AvJiicli  are  still  extnnt,  and 
particularly  some  of  the  grants  by  tbc  Church,  describe  the 
nights  as  being  made  '^nfeit-Jarm  vel  emphyteum'/i.  Under  this 
tenure  land  ia  free  frnm  the  trammels  of  fcudidi;-in.  The  sujjc- 
riority.  or  dominium  directum — the  pro]ierIy,  or  tlomimum  utile, 
and  tbc  111  id -superiority,  wlien  it  exists^can  each  be  sold  by 
its  own  owner  at  his  pleasure,  ivilhontthe  consent  of  the  other 
parties  to  the  contract.     Hut  altliough  this  be  the  case,  the 

trightof  a  purchaser  has  two  inherent  qualifications  arisingfrom 
the  rery  nature  of  this  tenure  which,  a3  they  affect  the  com- 
mercial character  of  the  right,  require  attention. 

One  of  these  is,  tliat  ns  the  rights  of  the  parties  are  consti- 
tuted by  a  rautual  contract,  the  coiisequencc  is  that  the  pre- 
HtatioDS  on  each  side  are  counterparts  and  conditions  of  the 
prestation.^  on  the  other  side,  and  a  purchaser  of  the  right  of 
either  of  the  parties  comes  into  the  place  of  the  seller  in  that 
contract,  and  ia  liable  to  perform  all  the  conditions  which,  by 
the  contract,  were  prestable  by  tbc  seller.  The  right  which 
posees  to  the  purchaser  passes  with  the  burden(>,  as  well  as  with 
the  privileges,  which  were  attached  to  it  by  the  original  contract. 

The  other  qualification  of  the  riglitis.asl  have  already  stated, 
ih3titianotan*:nfiri!'  right  of  property,or/)/ewunirfom(>(i«m.  The 
difitinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  tenure  is  that  by  tlie  original 
contract  the  right  of  property  or  dominium  in  the  land  is  dcconi- 
p<<«cd,an(I  belongs  partly  to  the  gi-aritorand  partly  to  the  grantee. 
The  tiomininm  directum  reserved  by  the  grantor  entitles  him 
to  enfurrc  payment  or  peribrniancG  of  the  annual  return  prcst- 
ahlc  to  liim,  and  also  to  resume  tbe  entire  right  in  the  event 
of  that  condition  being  coutravcQed ;  the  remainder  of  the 
right  or  dominium  utile  conferred  upon  the  grantee  entitles 
him  to  the  cx'/hisive  possessiou,  management,  and  produce  of 
the  Bubjei-ta,  on  condition  of  his  making  the  stipulated  annual 
return.  There  was  a  controversy  among  the  ilomau  jurists 
whether  the  category  under  which  the  contract  of  emphyteusis 
ought  to  be  classed  was  sale  or  location,  being  what  wo  coll 
lease ;  and  whether  the  right  of  the  emphyleuta  (or  feuar,  as 
we  call  him)  was  owner  or  lessee  of  the  subject.  The  truth 
appears  to  be  that  it  was  a  combination  of  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  both  of  these  commercial  contracts.  Some  French 
writers,  in  analysing  this  tenure,  suggest — and  the  suggestion 
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^jKars  to  me  to  have  mucli  force — that  in  tins  combination  are 
IBcludcd  some  elcmenta  not  only  of  the  contracts  of  sale  ami  of 
location,  or  lease,  but  likewise  of  the  contract  of  partnership 
— the  superior  being  in  some  respects  in  the  position  of  « 
sleeping  ])artner  or  comtnanditaire,  by  providing  the  original 
etocK,  and  being  secured  iti  a  fixed  nnnnal  return  as  his  shart 
of  the  profits,  but  without  having  any  participation  in  the 
ninnageniCDt;  and  the  feuar  being  in  the  position  of  a  manag- 
ing juirtner  or  rjerant — all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  mao^e- 
nient,  all  the  jirofits  beyond  the  fixed  yearly  return  prcstable 
to  the  grantor,  and  all  the  loss,  bein^  attached  to  his  share. 
Eut  the  constitution  of  the  Emperor  Zeno  put  an  end  to  such 
speculative  disputes  by  creating  the  right  of  a  separate  legal 
tenure,  under  which,  not  indeed  the  material  subiect,  hut  the 
incori>oreiil  right  itself,  is  paiUtioncd  between  the  contracting 
parties.  And,  aecordiugly,  it  is  a  sctlled  principle  in  our  own 
jurisprudence,  as  it  idtimately  was  in  that  of  the  Romans, 
tliat  the  right  of  each  of  the  parties  is  a  pcrjietua!,  although  a 
qualified,  right  of  projierty.  And  this  legal  characteristic  of 
the  tenure  is  of  great  importance  in  rendering  land  available 
for  the  pnrjioses  for  which  it  may  be  best  adapted.  In  caaea 
where  tlie  owner  himself  has  not  the  capital  or  other  meaoB,  or 
the  inclination,  so  to  employ  his  property,  and  yet  does  not  wish 
to  part  with  it,  he  estu  obtain  the  value  of  its  capability  for 
Buch  purposes,  by  feuing  it  fur  a  fixed  annual  returu  corre- 
sponding to  its  marketable  value, — to  other  p.arties  who  have 
the  means  and  the  incbnation  to  make  the  expenditure  which 
may  be  reciuisite  for  accomplishing  these  purposes;  and  that 
expenditure  is  made  freely,  in  the  knowledge  that  the  bem^fit 
arising  from  it  will  belong  exclusively,  and  for  ever,  to  himself 
and  his  successors. 

But  while  these  qualifications  of  the  rights  of  parties  appear 
to  be  inherent  in,  and  inseparable  from,  this  tenure,  there  are 
adhering  to  it  in  Scotland  some  other  things,  which  might 
perhaps  be  adviintagcously  and  safely  modified  or  dispensed 
with  as  prejudicially  aftecting  land  as  a  marketable  Eubject. 
1  shall  mention  two  of  theiu : — 

One  is  the  interposition  of  the  superior,  which  is  at  present 
re(|uired  iu  order  to  complete  a  jiurcbaaer's  title,  by  either 
granting  a  warrant  to  infeft  him,  or  by  confirming  his  infeft- 
ment  after  it  is  taken.  This  appears  to  be  now  unnecessary. 
Publication  in  a  register  of  the  transfer  frotn  the  seller  to  tSe 
purchaser,  is  the  appropriate  and  the  only  solemnity  which  is 
necessary  for  that  purjiose.  This  is  not  now  a  matter  of  spe- 
culative opinion  ;  for  it  hag  been  proved  by  experience.  Since 
the  year  184j  nothing  more  baa  been  required  for  that  purpose 
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than  sucb  publicatiou  in  the  Register  of  Sasines;  and  each  re- 
dstralioo  has  been  foiinJ  toT)e  quite  euftii'ient,  in  bo  miidi  tliat 
Uio  oolomiiity  t.if'  infci'tment  lias  ik>w  been  almost  uiiivereallv 
abandoned  in  practice.  Aud  this  being  the  case,  wliy  should 
the  intcqjosition  of  the  superior  stil!  he  required  ?  It  serves 
no  good  purpoee.  It  is  worse  than  useless.  It  adds  to  the 
expense  of  tJie  title.  And  the  tlieory  of  its  beiog  necessary  to 
complete  the  transfer  from  the  buyer  to  the  seller  has  given 
rise  to  a  fiction  that  a  mid- superiority  is  left  Jn  each  seller,  and 
reiiuires,  for  its  defeasance,  the  superior's  confirmation;  and 
the  subsistence  and  sometimes  the  accumulation  of  these 
ficUlioiis  mid-superiorities  ofteu  create  confusion  in  the  title, 
and  even  danger  to  the  feuar'a  ri^ht.  Neither  these  fictitious 
mid- superiorities  nor  the  superior's  interference  should  be  con- 
tinued. In  lheyearlS38  the  commissioners  who  were  appointed 
hy  the  Crown  to  report  on  Scottish  conveyancing,  and  who 
were  very  accomplished  lawyers  and  conveyancers,  reported 
in  decided  terms  that  tiuch  interposition  should  be  dispensed 
with  ;  and  the  lime  ajipears  to  have  arrived  when  that  recom- 
mendation should  be  carried  into  effect. 

The  other  amendment  which  suggests  itself  to  rae  upon  this 
tenure  is,  that  the  composition  of  a  year's  rent,  which  ia 
payable  by  law,  independent  of  contract,  to  the  superior  on 
the  entry  of  a  purchaser,  ought  to  be  commuted.  The  right 
of  the  superior  to  such  a  payment  is  extremely  jirccarious ;  as 
soles  may  never  take  place,  or  may  often  occur.  Anil  as  to  the 
feuar,  the  effect  of  this  casualty  is  pernicious,  because  when 
he  expends  his  money  or  labour  in  improving  the  subjects,  the 
sapenor  gets  the  benefit  of  such  expenditure — the  year's  rent 
being  estimated  aci'.ording  to  the  annual  value  of  the  subject, 
not  as  it  was  when  the  grant  of  it  was  made  by  the  superior, 
hut  as  it  may  be,  with  all  ita  improvements,  however  costly  these 
may  Iiuve  been,  at  the  date  of  the  entry.  The  hardship  of 
lhi«  is  well  illustrated  by  cases  where  houses  or  other  edifices 
«rc  erected  at  a  great  expense.  On  a  sale  of  these  edifices,  the 
year's  rent  which  is  exigible  from  the  purchasers  often  greatly 
exceedswhat  wasthe  valueof  even  the  fee-simple  ofthesitesat 
the  lime  these  were  fcucd  ;  and  so  a  year's  return  for  the  capital 

»and  labour  expended  by  the  feuer  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the 
Eupcrior.  When  the  contracting  parties  make  express  stipu- 
hitiuns  in  the  contract  us  to  such  conipoi^ition,  as  is  now 
(•enerally  the  case,  of  course  effect  should  be  given  to  their 
bargain.  But  when  the  casualty  arises  from  the  law  itself, 
why  should  it  not  he  dealt  with,  as  the  legal  casualties  which 
«nise  under  the  feudal  tenure  were  by  the  Act  abolishing  ward- 
Iiohliog — viz.,  by  cummutiug  the  value  of  the  casualty  into  an 
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additiou  to   the  annual   feu-duty,  under  judicial   superinten- 
dence ? 

Aa  to  the  other  Scotch  tenure  of  blench-holding,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  more  thaa  that,  in  so  for  as  relates  to  land  in 
a  commercial  point  of  vieiv,  it  is  in  the  some  predicament  a* 
the  tenure  of  feu-farm — with  this  exception,  which  la  favourable 
to  commerce,  that  no  annual  return  is  made  to  the  superior 
excepting  something  merely  nominal  or  elusory.  Notwith- 
Btanuing  this,  the  superiority  may  he  a  valiiahic  ri<rht  in  other 
respects — aa,  for  example,  tlie  right  to  work  the  minerals  may 
remain  attached  to  it. 

The  tenures  thus  generally  described  leave  commerce  in 
land  quite  free.  Although  the  right  of  property  is  split 
between  two  or  more  parties,  yet  each  holda  his  own  share 
independent  of  the  others,  and  has  the  free  disposal  thereof 
without  their  consent.  And  although  the  seller'n  right  may  be 
clogged  by  conventional  conditions  in  the  original  contract, 
this  cannot  be  avoided  without  creating  the  stlU  greater  evil  of 
interfering  with  the  liberty  of  parties  to  make  their  own  bar- 
gains ;  and  a  purchaser  of  the  right  of  either  of  the  parties  to 
a  contract  of  feu-farm  is  no  moro  entitled  to  complain  of  the 
conditions  attached  to  the  right  by  that  contract,  than  a  pur- 
chaser of  shares  in  a  joint-stock  company  has  to  complain  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  shares  were  constituted  by  the 
contract  of  the  company.  The  result  ia  that  the  interest:!  of 
commerce  in  land  are  quite  consistent  with  our  existing  land 
tenures;  but  that  some  incidents  of  these  tenures  admit  of 
amendment. 

II. — The  next  inquiry  is  :  What  cficct  is  produced  on  land, 
na  a  subject  of  sale,  hy  the  existing  entail  law  of  Scotland? 
In  the  year  1S48,  it  was  estimated  that  from  a  half  to  a  third 
of  the  territory  of  Scotland  was  excluded  from  commerce  by 
entails.  But  a  great  change  commenced  on  the  lat  of  August, 
being  the  term  of  Lammas,  in  that  year,  in  virtue  of  a  Statute 
passed  in  the  preceding  session  of  Parliament.  The  general 
efi'ect  of  that  measure  is  tiiat  in  Scotland  no  perpetual  entail 
either  now  exists,  or  can  ever  hereafter  exist,  if  the  heirs  of 
entail  to  whom  the  entailed  estates  shall  belong  shall  choose  to 
be  free  from  the  entaiU.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  entails 
which  were  suhsistia^  at  Lammas,  1848,  arc  to  become  ex- 
tinguishablc,  at  the  option  of  the  heirs  in  posfcasion,  at  the 
time, — provided  these  heira  have  been  born  subsequent  to  that 

L  term,  or   shall   be  horn  hereafter,  and  shall  attain  majority. 

t  Such  heirs,  when  they  shall  be  in  that  i)redicament,  will  have 

! rower  to  emancipate  themselves  and  their  eucceaaora  from  the 
cttera  of  the  entaila,  and  to  become  fec-airaple  proprietora;  or 
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soil  or  bimlen  tlic  cstAtce.  They  are  to  he  entitled  to  place 
tliemeelves  in  that  portion,  under  the  authority  of  the  Court 
of  Scs'-i»n,  by  cxecutin;^  and  recording  deeds  of"  disentail,  or 
ty  i^eliing  the  estates.  And  althougit  some  years  {nearly  six  at 
least)  must  still  elapse  before  any  of  them  can  be  old  enough 
to  cxiingiiish  any  such  entail  in  that  way;  yet  even  in  the 
meanwhile  these  old  entails  may  be  extinguished,  or  tlie  en- 
loiled  estates  may  be  sold,  by  the  existing  heirs  of  entail  in 
possc^Mon  (even  although   they  were  bom  prior  to  Lnuimas 

»1848),  if  they  he  in  either  of  these  two  predicaments,  viz,  : — 
If  Euch  an  heir  be  the  onlj-  heir  in  existence,  and  be  unrnarricJ ; 
or  if  he  obtain  the  consent  of  a  certain  number  of  tlie  next 
heirs  of  entail  to  the  proceeiling. 

With  regard  again  to  entails  which  have  been  made  posterior 
to  Lainma.'*,  1848,  or  which  may  be  made  hereafter,  they  are 
to  be  extingnishahle  in  the  same  manner,  whenever  the  auc- 
cesaion  may  open  to  heirs  who  have  been,  or  may  be  bora 
after  the  dates  of  the  entails,  and  who  shall  attain  majority, 

8uch  being  now  the  etate  of  our  entail  law,  there  is  no 
longer.  I  believe,  any  complaint  that  it  interferes  unduly  with 
land  as  a  subject  of  commerce.  It  allows  the  owner  of  pro- 
perty a  fair  exercise  of  the  power  of  testamentary  disposal,  and 
only  restrains  what  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  an 
excessive  and  mischievous  use  of  it.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  purchaser  need  ever  be  entrap|)ed  into  a  purchase  of  an 
entailed  estate;  because  the  condition  of  the  entails,  besides 
expressly  qualifying  the  tille  of  every  heir  in  possession,  must 
be  published,  lioth  m  the  Register  of  Sasines  and  in  a  separate 
Begieter  tf  £n:ails. 

But  I  foresee  an  anomalous  position  into  which  heirs  of 
entajl  may  uome  a  few  years  hence,  when  many  of  them  will 
be  cutilled  to  disentail  or  sell  the  estates  under  the  authority 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  without  the  consent  of  any  other  heir. 
Even  although  they  should  then  abstain  from  exercising  that 
power,  the  estates  will  be  liable  to  be  taken  in  execution  for  their 
debts,  in  virtue  oC  an  express  clause  in  the  statute  to  that 
ettect.  But  will  snlcs  by  heirs  of  entail  who  shall  be  in  that 
predicament  be  effectual  ?  The  statute  is  silent  on  the  subject  j 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  in  the  statute  any  enactment  which 
would  protect  a  sale  in  such  circumstances.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  as  difBcult  to  see  how  such  a  sale  could  be  challenge- 
able by  the  subsequent  heirs  of  entail,  when  the  right  or  jus 
ertdili  conferred  upon  them  by  the  entail,  is  ext'tnguishablc 
br  the  seller  at  hm  own  option.  It  would  be  well  if  this 
difficulty  were  obviated  by  the  Legislature  before  the  time 
shall  arrive  when  it  may  emerge. 
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HI,  The  remaining  question  I  have  to  consider  is  how  fur 
purchases  of  land  from  persons,  in  whom  it  is  ostensibly 
vested  by  titles  ex  facie  regular,  may  notwithstanding  be 
affected  by  preferable  but  latent  claims  of  third  parties?  To 
riaka  of  this  class  purchasers  arc  frequently  exposed.  And 
there  is  no  department  of  jurisprudence  attended  witli  greater 
difficulty  than  the  establiahment  of  rules  for  deciding  such 
questions ;  because  it  generally  happens  that  in  cases  of  this 
kind  a  loss  must  he  sustained  by  one  of  two  parties,  both  of 
whom  are  quite  innocent ;  and  that  justice  caimot  be  done  to 
either  of  tliem  without  injustice  being  suffered  by  the  other. 
There  arises  here  a  conflict  between  justice  and  expediency, 
— between  the  equnm  and  the  bonum ;  justice  requiring  the 
protection  of  parties  who  are  truly  owners  of  the  land,  against 
usurpers  who  may  happen  t^  be  infeft  therein,  or  others  derixing 
right  from  them, — commercial  expediency  requiring  the  pro- 
tection of  honest  purchasere  from  parties  who,  although  truly 
owners,  are  not  ostensibly  soon  the  face  of  the  titles.  It  is  the 
part  of  jurisprudence  to  tera|»er  each  of  these  principles  with 
the  other.  To  a  certain  extent  this  difficulty  has,  from  an  early 
period,  been  satisfactorily  met  in  Scotland  by  the  cstabUshment 
of  public  registers  for  the  puhlirathrt  of  certain  classes  of 
Buch  claims ;  and  these  claims,  when  so  published  are  effec- 
tual against  purchasers,  even  although  ihe  sellers  may  exhibit 
an  apparently  good  title.  Hence  the  latter,  before  completing 
their  purchases,  ought  to  satisfy  themselves,  by  searching  then 
records,  what  claims,  if  any,  affecting  the  subjects  are  published 
there,  and  if  they  fail  to  do  so  they  have  themselves  to  blame  for 
their  negligence.  There  arc  four  of  these  public  registers. 
First,  there  are  the  Registers  of  Sasiues,  which  were  established 
in  1617  in  Edinburgh  and  in  several  provincial  towns,  and  in 
which  infei'tmcnts  {and  now  the  writings  which  come  in  thetr 
place) — are  entered.  Secondly,lhereiaaRegister  of  luhibitiona 
in  Edinburgh  and  in  every  county.  The  innibitious,  which  art 
published  in  these  registers,  are  writs  which  are  issued  by  the 
Crown  at  the  instance  of  parties  who  have  claims  against 
others  holding  heritable  property,  prohibiting  them  from  alien- 
ating or  burdening  these  estates,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights 
of  the  inhibitors.  This  remedy  is  available  in  several  ca»e«, 
and,  among  others,  in  cases  where  persons  having  perBoml 
claims  of  the  kind  we  are  now  cont^idering,  have  instituted 
actions  in  order  to  enforce  or  vindicate  them.  On  exhibiting 
the  summons  in  such  an  action  the  writ  of  inhibition  is  issued; 
and,  after  being  oxeeut.ed,  it  is  recorded  in  the  register.  The 
third  is  the  Register  of  Adjudications,  in  which  atfachmenlj 
of  heritable  subjects  for  satisfaction  of  the  debts  of  their  ownen 
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mi«  recorded.  Purchasers  therefore  are  exposed  to  the  risk 
uf  such  itihihitionsand  adjuilieatioDs,  butthcycitn  guard  airainst 
such  risk  by  eearehing  these  records.  AnJ  the  fourth  is  the 
Register  of  Interruption  of  Prescription,  in  which  proceedings 
asserting  claimfi  to  heritable  property  are  published,  in  order  to 
preveut  them  from  being  excluded  by  prescription,  and  a  pur- 
cha£«r  by  searching  that  record  can  ascertain  whether  or  not 
*ny  such  claim  is  kept  in  dependance.  The  searching  of 
dl  these  records,  considering  the  great  accumulation  of  the 
register  books,  ap[iears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  very  formidable 

ktosk;  but  by  the  aid  of  indices  and  abridgment  books,  which 
ex{)eriencc  has  suggested  to  those  officiating  in  the  Register 
House;  and  through  the  dexterUy  acquired  by  official 
aearchera  hy  usage;  the  formidable-looking  difficulty  is  to  a 
^at  extent  overcome;  and  rarely,  indeed,  do  we  hear  of 
any  error  or  omission  in  the  searches.  In  practice  the  entries 
found  iu  these  books,  as  to  any  particular  subject,  are  described 
in  (heir  order  in  a  document  certified  hy  the  searcher,  and 
called  a  trarch  of  incumflraitees.  That  document  serves  in 
tical  effect,  as  a  register  of  the  title  of  the  particular  sub- 
to  which  it  refers :  and  any  one  inspecting  it  discovers 
ODOe  the  slate  of  the  title  of  that  subject,  so  far  as  it  i& 
by  these  registers.  And  after  it  is  brought  down  to  a 
particular  date,  and  a  jiurchase  or  other  transaction,  requiring 
A  knowledge  of  the  subsetjucnt  history  of  the  title,  afterwards 
lakes  place,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  to  the  search  of 
incumbrances  the  entries  appearing  in  the  registers  during  the 
intermediate  period. 

But  many  grounds  of  challenge  may  exist  which  do  not 
appear   in  thc.-e  registers,  and   which  purchasers  may  have  no 
means   of  becoming  acquainted  with;  and  the  difficulty  re- 
mains, are  or  are  not  these  latent  and  undiscoverahle  claims  to 
be  available  against  thom  ?    Without  attempting  to  enumerate 
the  varieties  of  these  claims,  I  may  mention  as  examples,  that, 
if  lite  title  of  the  seller  or  of  any  of  his  predecessors  had  pre- 
viously been  judicially  rescinded  by  a  degree  of  reduction ;  or 
if  it  hiid  been  revoked  by  the  person  from  whom  his  title  was 
derived  in  virtue  of  a  power  of  revocation  reserved  to  him  in 
lat  title— there  would  be  no  entry  of  the  proceeding  in  the 
giHters,  and  the  seller  would  still  appear  as  the  ostensible 
owner.     This,  also,  would  be  the  case  if  the  seller's  title  had 
been  made  up  on  tlic  footing  of  his  being  the  heir  of  a  preceding 
proprietor,  while,  in  trulli,  that  character  belonged  to  a  different 
rwn  ;  or  if  the  preceding  owner  from  whom  ihi;  purchaser 
ined  bis  lith.'  Iiad  been  dis.ibled  by  mental  incapacity  or 
ge  from  making  the  conveyance  which  is  the  seller's  title. 
d2 
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In  these,  and  in  niimernuB  other  cases,  a  purclmacr,  while  in 
ignorance  of  tlie  iibjeetiona  to  the  seller's  title,  and  withoiil 
haviiii;  any  means  provitleJ  to  liim  of  aeijuiriiig  a  knonlcd^e 
of  them,  may  have  made  his  purchase  and  paid  the  price, 
and  mar,  moreover,  have  expended  large  sums  in  erections  or 
other  improvements  on  the  subjects;  and  after  all  this,  tlic 
party  to  whom  the  subject  truly  belonged,  but  whose  elaim  waa 
latent  and  unknown,  may  come  forward  and  challenge  his  tillt) 
and  ini^ist  upon  his  relinrjuishiiii;  his  possession.  Altbaugh 
in  Scotland  some  of  those  grounds  of  challenge  whicli  are 
called  personal  do  not  affect  honest  purchasers,  yet  many  of 
them,  whieh  are  called  real,  do  fio.  It  is  a  most  important 
and  difficult  question  in  jurisprudence  whether  any  or  what 
remedy  oupht  to  he  adopted  in  such  cases?  I  speak  upon  the 
Bubject  with  much  diffidence  ;  but  as,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
experience,  J  have  often  witnessed,  and  sympathised  with,  the 
distress  created  by  the  exieting  state  of  the  law,  and  remedies 
have  suggested  themselves  to  my  mind,  I  shall  mention  them. 
crude  as  they  are,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  sifted  3fid 
criticised. 

These  suggestions  may  be  stated  under  four  heads : — 
The  first  is  whether  nur  existing  registers  might  not  be 
made  more  extensively  available?  As  our  law  exposes  not 
only  usurpers  of  the  right  of  property,  but  even  honest  pui^ 
chasers  from  them  to  the  risk  of  such  claims,  the  interests  of 
commerce  and  justice  to  purchasers  appear  torC([uire  that  they 
ehould  be  published,  so  as  to  enable  third  parlies,  who  uiight 
be  affected  by  them,  to  discover  their  existence.  Such  a  pub- 
lication in  a  register  appointed  for  the  purpose  would  in  effect 
operate  as  inhibitions  do.  Indeed,  under  the  existing  law, 
the  remedy  of  inhibition,  as  already  mentioned,  is  available  in 
6ucb  n  case  if  it  proceed  on  an  action  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  claim  available.  The  Register  of  Inhibitions 
therefore,  might  be  the  appropriate  one  for  publishing  euch 
claims,  although  the  notice  of  the  claim  to  be  registered  might 
be  some  caveat  more  simple  and  less  expensive  than  formal 
inhibitions.  As  to  another  class  of  cases — vi/..  those  where 
titles  which  are  standing  iu  the  llegister  of  Sasincs  have  been 
judicially  rescinded  ^somc  examples  of  which  1  have  referred 
to — it  nught  be  fitting  that  tiie  proceedings  rescinding  these 
titles  should  he  published  in  the  same  register. 

Secondly,  if  the  use  of  .thece  registera  were  to  be  thus  ex- 
tended, then  the  principle  already  in  operation  aa  to  the 
registration  of  infeftmcnts  should  be  similarly  extended — that 
■ia  to  say,  such  chums,  if  not  so  publiahed,  should  be  of  no 
effect  against  honest  purchasers  ignorant  of  them;    because. 
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to  be  ehortesed,  in  questions  at  all  events  with  honest  purchuen 
and  other  onerous  transferees?  When  an  estate  ia  offered  for 
Bale  ivhich  has  been  iu  the  full  and  peaceable  possession  of  ilie 
seller  and  his  predeceasorB  without  interruprion  from  auy 
quarter  for  a  period  of,  let  us  aay,  twenty  years — and  that, 
too,  upon  a  title,  or  series  of  titles,  which  on  their  face  are 
unimpeachable — do  not  the  interests  of  commerce  and  fair 
dealing  require  that  a  purchaser  in  such  circumstance  a  should 
be  protected  from  claims  which  during  all  that  period  had 
been  allowed  to  lie  latent  and  unknown?  I  believe  the  feeling 
generally  prevails  that  the  prescriptive  period  ought  to  be 
shortened  to  the  extent  I  have  mentioned  at  least :  :uid  many 
think,  and  perhaps  with  reason,  that  it  should  be  limited  to  ten 
years.  But  even  although  this  suggestion  should  he  adopted 
to  any  extent,  to  the  effect  of  protecting  honest  purchasers,  the 
true  owner  might  still  be  allowed  to  eeek  indemnification  froiu 
the  seller  within  the  present  prescriptive  period. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  suggestions,  as  well  as  all  tie 
others  I  have  ventured  to  submit  to  you,  would  be  effected 
by  merely  extending  the  operation  and  efficacy  of  our  exi:^tiii2 
and  well  established  institutions,  and  would  be  only  additional 
steps  in  the  gradual  but  progressive  improvement  of  theui 
which  has  long  been  going  on.  And  if  these  suggestions  were 
adopted,  honest  purchasers,  even  from  sellers  who  are  uaurpere, 
would  he  indefeasible  in  cither  of  three  predicaments  :  vii., 
either  first,  when  the  ground  of  challenge  had  not  been  notified 
by  publication  in  the  appropriate  register  by  the  true  owner, 
— or  secondly,  when  the  sellers  and  their  authors  had  been 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  possession  of  the  subjects  without  ehaUenge 
or  interruption,  on  a  title  ex  facie  regular,  during  the  shortened 
prescriptive  period, — or  thirdly,  when  the  true  owners,  on  their 
claims  being  judicially  challenged  by  the  appropriate  action, 
should  fail  to  appear  and  defend  them.  And  if  the  titles  of 
honest  purchasers  were  to  enjoy  so  much  protection,  would  not 
the  interests  of  commercial  exjiediency  be  fairly  and  fully 
satisfied  by  giving  such  purchasers  an  immunity  from  all  claims 
and  objections  of  which  they  are  not  warned  by  the  public 
records;  while  the  true  owners  would  have  the  means  of  pro- 
tecting their  rights  by  publishing  them  iu  these  records,  and 
then  by  enforcing  tbem  judicially  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time? 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  the  slater  countries,  and 
in  some  of  our  colonies,  changes  of  a  more  organic  character 
have  recently  been  adopted  with  the  view  of  rendering  titles 
to  land  absolutely  intfefeasible.  Three  different  modes  of 
effecting  that  object  have  been  adopted,  and  are  now  ou  their 
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trial.  One  consists  of  judidal  convcyancee  being  {rrantcd  to 
purcbaaers  by  courts  with  coinpeteut  jurisdiction,  after  careful 
inveBtigstion  of  the  titlea  of  sellers.  This  mode  was  estab- 
liahed  in  Ireland  in  1858  (by  the  statuteSl  &  22  Vict.,c.  72), 
uid  in  England  in  1862  (by  the  statute  25  &  26  Vict.,c,  53  J. 
The  decree  of  the  court  ia  itself  the  title  of  the  purchaser, 
and  that  title  is  unchidleufjcabio,  at  the  iuatance  of  any  party 
whatever,  even  althouj!;h  he  should  offer  to  prove  tliat  tJie 
property  had  belonged  to  him  and  not  to  the  seller. 

A  second  consists  of  written  declarations  granted  by  such 
court,  after  similar  iuvestigatiou  (even  when  there  is  no  sale), 
declaring  the  validity  of  the  owner's  title.  This  was  intro- 
duced into  Ireland  by  the  Irish  Act  of  1858.  And  a  third 
Coni^iitE  of  a  system  of  registration  of  lanils,  and  their  titles 
and  incumbrances — Me  ref/isicr  itself  beln<f  the  title  ;  and  a 
land  certificate  by  the  registrar  being  conclusive  evidence  of 
that  title.  This  was  cstablisheJ  in  Kngland  by  the  English 
Act  of  1862.  And  in  the  Australasiuu  Colonics  there  has  also 
been  established  a  mode  of  granting  an  indefeasible  title  on 
this  principle  of  registration.  The  pereon  who  obtains  such  a 
land  certificate  from  the  registrar  has  also  a  title  absolutely 
unchallengeable,  and  every  transferree  completes  the  transfer 
in  his  favour  by  obtaining  an  unchallengeable  renewal  of  the 
certificate.  This  system  is  intended  to  assimilate  the  title 
to  land,  and  the  transfer  thereof,  to  corresponding  dealings 
with  ships,  or  the  public  funds.  These  different  modes  of 
efft-cting  the  end  in  view  differ  widely  from  each  other,  and 
even  the  system  of  title  by  registry  in  Australasia  is  far  from 
being  the  same  as  that  in  England.  But  I  have  nut  time  to 
give  yon  even  a  general  outline  of  all  or  any  of  those  systems. 

lunderstand  that  in  Ireland  there  have  been  very  few  judicial 
declarations  of  title.  In  England  there  has  not  yet  been  time 
to  test  by  experience  the  system  of  title  by  registry  under  the 
statute  of  last  year.  But  in  Ireland  the  system  of  title  by  ju- 
dicial ciinveyances  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court  is  said  to  have 
been  a  successful  experiment.  At  the  meeting  of  this  Associ- 
ation in  Dublin,  in  1S61,  we  were  informed  that  during  the 
twelve  preceding  years,  while  that  system  had  been  in  progress 
in  that  court,  and  under  tlie  Encumbered  Estate  Commissions, 
by  which  it  was  preceded,  no  less  than  3,200,000  acres,  being 
about  one-sixth  of  the  territory  of  Ireland,  had  already  been  sold 
and  were  held  by  purchasers  by  such  indefeasible  judicial  convey- 
ances, and  that  the  price  had  amounted  to  £28,000,000  sterliug. 
It  has  also  been  stated,  on  high  authority,  that  during  the  few 
jenn  while  the  system  of  title  by  registry  in  the  Australasian 
Colonies  has  been  in  operation,  it  has  there  been  satisfactory. 
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Thia  LeiDg  the  case,  both  of  these  syetema  deserve  to  be 
fully  considered  in  Scotland,  in  order  to  eee  whether  or  ni 
they,  or  either  of  them,  might  be  advantageously  extended 
this  country.  With  this  view  I  have  given  them  a  good  deal 
of  consideration ;  but  in  doing  so,  I  have  experienced  diffi^ 
oultiew  which  hitherto  I  have  not  been  able  to  overcome.  It 
is,  therefore,  with  luuch  pleasure  I  find  that  among  those  who 
are  to  take  part  in  the  proiceedings  of  the  present  Congress, 
there  are  gentlemen  who  arc,  of  all  others,  best  qualified  to 
give  us  the  iustruetion  we  desiderate  on  this  subject.  At 
present,  therefore,  I  shall  only  indicate  brieflv  some  of  the 
difticulties  which  I  have  encountered  in  endeavouring  to 
master  this  subject. 

In  the  first  place — Is  tlie  title  obtained  under  cither  of 
these  systems  truly  indefeasible?  I  observe  that  both  iu  the 
decrees  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court  of  Ireland,  and  in  the 
ceitificates  of  title  under  the  registry  system,  a  clause  U 
directed  to  he  inserted,  reserving  the  effect  of  all  such  rights, 
incumbrances,  &c.,  as  may'  he  set  forth  or  referred  to  on  the 
face  of  these  titles  themselves.  And  what  is  the  effect  of  thut 
reservation?  Is  it  that  after  all  the  title  may  be  defeated  in 
virtue  of  matters  so  excepted?  And  does  not  the  intrrxlnc- 
tion  of  such  a  reservation  render  it  necessary,  for  the  safely  of 
a  purchaser,  that  all  the  matters  so  reserved  shall  he  carefully 
investigated  by  professional  nssistance?  In  this  respect,  is  iiia 
posiiion  bettor  than,  or  snhstantially  different  from,  that  of  a 
purchaser  m  Scotland  with  the  search  of  incumbrances  before 
him?  The  claims  and  objections  appearing  in  the  register, 
like  the  claims  and  objections  appearing  in  the  search  of  in- 
cumbrances, must  be  cleared  away ;  or  the  title  may  equally 
in  either  case  be  defeasible  iu  virtue  of  them. 

Secondly,  Would  either  nf  these  systems  be  operative 
Scotland,  consistently  with  the  peculiarity  in  our  land  tenuresT 
by  which  the  right  of  property  in  land  is  split  or  partitioned 
among  two  or  more  difierent  persona  ?  It  was  cbieflv  with  a 
view  to  this  question  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  that 
peculiarity  in  our  tenures.  Could  the  superior — the  vassal  in 
the  doniinium  uif/e^and  the  mid -superior,  where  he  exist*— 
each  of  tbcm  separately  obtain  a  title  establishing  that  the 
rigiit  to  the  lands  is  indefeasihly  vested  in  himself  to  llie 
exclusion  of  all  others?  This  difficulty  might  not  apply  to 
judicial  titles  such  as  those  granted  by  the  Land  EstJite  Court 
of  Ireland;  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  system  of  absolute  and  indefeasible  title  by  registry.  I 
feel  this  difficulty  the  more  from  observing  that  the  Englieli 
Act  of  l.ist  year  expressly  limits  its  operation  to  lands  held  hy 
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certain  of  the  tenures  known  In  that  country.  In  Australia 
ihe  tenure  is  simply  freehold,  and   t.liis   difficulty   may   not 

yiPiiile  there;  but  what  may  be  adapted  to  it,n]ny  not  bocon- 

-gttfrit  with  other  and  very  different  tenures. 

Thirdly,  Might  not  t^uch  a  title,  while  it  rendered  indofca- 
lible  the  right  of  the  party  obtaining  it,  uuduly  endanger, 
and  even  destroy,  the  rights  of  other  parties?  If,  by  eorao 
misfakc,  a  neighbouring  estate  or  part  thereof,  ahouhl  be 
inclndod  in  the  title,  wiihout  the  consent,  or  even  the  know- 
ige  of  its  owner,  would  his  right  to  hia  lands  be  gone  for 

iver?  What  suggesla  this  question  to  me  is  that  tlic  Aus- 
tralian system,  as  I  understand  it,  provides  that  in  such  a  case 
the  owner  is  to  obtain  indemnification  in  money,  and  that  it  la 
{rota  the  Government  he  is  to  obtain  it, — a  guarantee  fund 
being  provided,  by  a  tax  being  imposed  upon  all  transfers  of 
knd.  Hut  is  every  neighbouring  owner  to  be  thus  exposed 
to  the  ri«k  of  so  losing  his  estate,  even  although  he  were  sure 
of  gplting  such  compensation?     And  is  there  any  certainty 

»that  ParliamcDt  would  agree  to  undertake  such  a  guarantee  ? 
But  the  most  imminent  danger  of  this  kind,  is  that  this 
ey^tem  of  indefeasible  title,  in  either  of  its  forms,  would  often 
have  the  effect  of  unduly  protecting  from  challenge  the  titles 
of  usurpers,  and  of  destroying  the  rights  of  the  true  owners 
without  the  proceeding  being  made  known  to  them.  And 
if  it  be  answered  that  it  cannot  be  inlimnted  to  them  because 

»ikey  may  be  unknown,  the  difficulty  should  surely  be  met,  not 
by  forfeiting  them,  but  by  providing  registers  similar  to  our 
Bcgiatcrs  of  Sasincs  and  Inhibitions,  in  which  these  claims 
might  be  published. 

fourthly.  Would  entail?,  even  of  the  temiwrary  kind  autho- 
^Liisetl  by  the  Statute  of  I&48.he  consistent  with  these  modes 
B«f  rendering    titles  indefeasible?      Or  could   trusts    whether 
martix  causa  or  inter  viuo.s  be  granted,  with  seeurity  against 
the  powers  of  the  trustees  being  transgressed,  and  the  rights  of 
tbe  be  lie  ti  claries  being  betrayed? 
^B      These   and    other  difficulties  may    perhaps  admit  of  being 
^fdeared  away.     But  the  statement  of  them  shows  how  seriously 
'%ay   proposal  to  intnxJuce  these  systems  into  Scotland  would 
nqoiro  to   he   considered.       So   far    as    I    have    yet  seen,   it 
appears  to  me  that  the  esieting  land  rights  of  Scotland  admit 
of  being  extended  so  as  effectually   to  protect  honest  pur- 
chasers, with,  at  the  same  time,  due  regard  to  the  legal  and 
ei[uilahle  rights  of  third  parties;  and  that  therefore  it  would 
be  extremely  imprudent  to  expose  these  rights  to  the  perils  of 
-i!i-h  an  organic  revolution  as  would  be  tbe  effect  of  adopting 
ciiiicr  of  the  systems  winch  are  now  on  their  trial  elsewhere. 
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Before  concluding,  I  now  wish  to  eay  a  few  words  upon  the- 
etate  of  the  rights  to  land,  in  a  ciunmercialpointof  view,iti  the 
colonies  of  Great  Brit;iin;  anil  I  am  sorry  that  time  will  hot 
allow  mo  to  dcvclope  this  subject  so  fully  ae  it  deserves.  Firrt 
of  all,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  extent  of  these  ter- 
ritories, and  to  the  portions  thereof  which  are  still  unalienated. 
From  the  documents  issued  by  the  Colonial  Office,  it  appears 
that  at  the  date  of  the  last  returns  the  extent  of  these  land^  in 
tlie  three  most  important  groups  of  these  coloniee  was  estimated 
thus : — 1st.  That  in  the  North  American  group— viz.,  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New- 
foundland— there  are  upwards  of  260  millions  of  acres,  of  whicli 
about  187  millions  rtimaiu  unalienated ;  the  territories,  however, 
to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — viz.,  British  Columluft 
and  Vancouver's  Island — not  being  included  in  these  retuma. 
2nd.  That  in  the  Austr.ilasian  group — comprehending  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  Western  Australia,  South  Australia, 
Queensland.  Tasmania,  New  Zealand  (exclusive  of  what  sIiU 
belongs  to  the  natives) — there  arc  more  than  l,2S0  millions  of 
acres;  all  of  which,  excepting  about  20  millions,  still  remaia 
unalienated;  and,  3rd,  Tlmt  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  nod 
Natal  there  are  about  128  millions  of  acres,  of  which  about  TO 
millions  still  remain  unalienated.  Thus,  in  these  three  gmnp* 
of  colonies  alone,  the  extent  of  territory  may  be  roundly 
estimated  at  not  less  than  I,700miliionsof  acres,  of  wliieh  more 
than  1,500  millions  still  remain  unalienated.  But  besides  these, 
there  arc  the  groups  of  colonics  in  the  West  Indies,  Ceylon,  oa 
the  Coast  of  Africa,  and  elsewhere,  as  to  the  extent  of  which  I 
have  seen  no  return.  There  also  remains  to  be  noticed  the 
Crown  lands  in  India  (although  it  cannot  be  called  a  colony! 
which  are  lying  waste,  in  the  Neilgherries,  Bengal,  Oude, 
Burmali,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  interior,  the  extent  of  which  is  immense,  but  so  far  a«  I 
know,  has  never  been  reported  upon.  These  estimates,  rough 
as  they  are,  give  some  notion  of  tne  vast  extent  of  unalienated 
laud  in  the  British  colonies,     . 

Now,  who  are  the  owners  of  these  large  portions  of  oar 
planet,  so  far  ai  they  are  still  unalienated?  You  of  coarae 
answer  that  they  belong  to  the  British  Crown.  So  they  do. 
But  to  what  effect  aud  for  whose  behoof?  They  do  not  furiu  the 
patrimony  of  the  Crown  like  some  portions  of  land  in  this  conn- 
try,  which  are  inalienably  annexed  to  it.  Nor  are  they  held 
for  behoof  of  the  State  in  its  corporate  capacity.  They  are  not 
under  the  management  or  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Excher|uer  as  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  cannot 
be  sold  or  disposed  of  by  him,  for  defraying  the  expenditure  of 
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the  Governineut,  or  even  for  payment  of  the  National  Debt. 
The  right  is  held  by  the  Crown  as  a  trust,  but  who  are  the 
beneficiaries  for  whom  thia  great  trudt  estate  exists?  The 
answer  is  that  it  is  held  for  each  of  us,  and  fiir  each  and  all 
of  the  subjects  of  the  British  Crown  indtvidualli/ ;  and  that 
accordingly  every  Briton  has  a  right  to  go  to  any  of  these  locali- 
ties and  obtain  a  portion  of  it  allotted  to  himself  exclusively,  on 
complying  with  certain  very  moderate  conditions.  This,  1  think, 
is  now  a  settled  principle  in  our  colonial  jurisprudence.  Until 
modern  times  this  principle  was  perhaps  not  distinctly  under- 
stood. The  Crown  was  in  the  practice  of  making  gift*  of 
large  districts;  and  as,  in  many  cases,  the  donees  could  com- 
mand neither  the  capital  nor  the  labour  which  was  necessary 
for  reclaiming  and  cultivating  them,  they  were  allowed  to  re- 
ouin  in  their  natural  waste  state.  But  about  thirty  years  ago 
this  system  was  changed.  Government  published  ordinances 
entitling  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  British  Crown,  wliether 
they  were  natural  born  or  had  become  denizens,  to  acquire 
lands  in  any  of  these  districts  upon  conditions  which,  besides 
being  very  moderate,  were  intended  tfl  opei'ate  for  behoof  of 
themselves.  As  the  land  could  not  be  reclaimed  and  made 
available  to  the  owners,  and  through  them  for  the  public 
beactit,  without  capital  and  labour  being  feimultaneousfy  em- 

Cloyed  upou  them,  and  without  roads  and  other  public  works 
eing  formed,  there  was  desiderated  some  plan  by  which  all 
tbcee  objects  might  be  effected.  A  aeries  of  ordinances  accord- 
ingly issued  for  that  purpose  from  the  Colonial  Office — 
particularly  in  the  year  1831  and  two  following  years^the 
import  of  which,  s]>eaking,  of  course,  very  generally,  was  that 
all  these  lands  should  be  sold  to  British  subjects,  as  a  demand 
should  arise  for  them,  by  public  roup  or  private  bargain,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  on  two  conditions.  One  ot  these  was, 
that  the  lands  should  be  offered  at  upset  prices  (not  rents,  be 
it  observed,  hut  prices),  rising  Irom  about  half-a-crown 
upwards,  hut  seldom  reaching  a  sovereign,  per  acre.  The 
other  condition  was,  that  the  purchasers  should,  within  certain 
prescribed  periods,  have  certain  proportions  of  the  lands 
cleared  and  under  cultivation,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting 
their  rights.  Then  the  money  prices  eo  to  be  obtained  were 
not  to  come  into  the  Exche'iuer  as  part  of  the  ways  and  means 
of  the  mother  country,  but  were  to  be  employed  partly 
in  making  public  works  in  the  colony  itself,  and  partly  in 
ueiating  labourers  to  emigrate,  so  as  to  supply  the  labour 
market.  These  labourers,  again,  in  eonse<iuence  of  the 
high  wages  they  receive,  are  enabled  in  a  short  time,  if 
they  be  duly  industrious  and  parsimonious,  to  pass  into  the 
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class  of  landowners.  And,  by  llieir  pnr<;l]ascs,  they,  in  their 
turn,  add  to  the  fund  for  aii]>|)lying  the  labour  market,  and 
making  public  works.  Under  the  system  so  established,  emi- 
gration to  those  colonies, — purchases  of  land  there,— the 
accumulation  of  wealth, — and  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
colonies,  have  taken  place  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  to  an  immense 
extent.  This  process  is  steadily  advancing;  and  its  effects  as 
to  the  future  history  of  our  race  will  probably  be  stupendous. 
Although  the  lands  already  purdiriaed  arc  of  enormous  extent, 
still,  as  I  have  shown  yon,  tlicae  tear  but  a  small  propirtion 
to  the  practically  boundless  tracts  which  remain  unalienated, 
and  are  waiting  to  be  aj)propriated  hy  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  who  may  choose  to  acquire  tliem  on  conditions  such 
as  those  to  which  1  have  referred. 

Then  the  Icnurr  by  which  these  lands  are  to  be  held  by  the 
purchasera  is  free  and  unconditional.  The  Crown  reserves 
no  portion  of  the  right  of  property  or  iJaminium  as  superior. 
No  feu-duty  or  quit-rent  is  pavable,  except,  perhaps,  in  some 
districts  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  not  improbable  the 
experiment  of  transferring  the  right  to  land  by  indefeasible 
title  may  be  well  adapted  to  these  new  countries;  and  it  is  no 
wonder  if  it  has  been  successful  hitherto  in  Australia. 

But  I  must  not  iletain  you  with  farther  details.  I  ahali 
only  add  that  we  an<l  our  fellow-subjects  are  indeed  highly 
favoured  by  having,  in  addition  to  our  invaluable  social  and 
political  privileges,  such  a  vast  jiatrimonial  inheritance  held  for 
behoof  of  ourselves  individually  and  of  our  descendants  on 
such  easy  conditions. 

I  just  add  two  qualifying  remarks.  One  is  that,  looking  to 
what  is  probably  the  Intiu-e  destiny  of  these  territories,  we 
should  be  very  cautious  againr^t  rendering  any  district  within 
thern  unfit  for  the  civilisation  which  is  gradually  approaching 
to  it,  by  peopling  it  with  I'riminal  inhabitants.  This  may, 
perhaps,  be  unavoidable ;  but  surely  it  ought  to  be  the  last 
resource  in  our  system  of  punishment. 

The  other  is,  that  although  it  is  the  policy,  and  the  eound 
policy,  of  this  country,  to  train  "Our  colonies  to  self-government, 
it  does  not  follow  that  when  any  district  is  constituted  a  scpfl^ 
rate  province  with  a  local  legislature  the  patrimonial  right  to 
the  lands  which  arc  stilt  unalienated,  iu  such  district,  and 
which  are  now  held  for  behoof  of  the  lieges  generally,  should 
be  conferred  exclusively  upon  those  parlies  who  had  previously 
made  purchases  of  other  parts  of  such  district.  The  rights  of 
all  the  other  subjects  of  the  Crown  should  remain  entire, 
exceptiog  that  those  who  may  afterwards  emigrate  to  and 
purchase  land  within  the   bounds  of  a  territory  which  has 
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acquired  sucli  a  privilege,  must  of  course  be  suliject  to  the 
Juritdiction  of  the  governing  powers.  Crravc  doubts  exist 
whether  this  matter  has  been  stifKciently  kept  in  view  in  the 
conatitutions  granted  to  the  Australasian  Colonies ;  and  it  will 
require  serious  consideration  in  future  grants.  But  ultimately, 
no  doubt,  the  whole  of  the  land  within  tlieso  territories  will 
be  appropriated.  And  although,  looking  into  the  distant  future, 
ire  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  inhabitants  will  be  of  British 
descent,  we  may,  notwithstanding,  lay  our  account  with  their 
ultimately  becoming  separate  and  independent  nations — per- 
haps great  empires.  Be  it  so.  But  in  the  meanwhile,  let 
us  so  deal  with  them,  that  when  they  shall,  as  it  were,  leave 
our  family,  and  become  independent  States,  they  may  ever 
retain  the  well-balanced  institutions  and  the  christian  principles 
with  which  we  shall  endow  thorn,  as  their  heat  patrimony, 
— and  may  also  ever  retain  and  exhibit  kindly  and  filial  regard 
for  their  old  motlier  country. 
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IT  appears  to  me  that  the  duty  of  the  President  of  this 
Department  la  not  so  much  to  state  opinioaa  or  theories 
of  his  own,  as  to  give  a  general  outline  of  tiie  whole  subject 
of  education,  to  didtribute  it  into  its  many  Bubdivisions  and 
cros^ -divisions,  and  to  endeavour  to  point  out  the  questioas 
which  from  their  importance,  their  novelty,  or  their  ui^eocyi 
mo?t  de!-erve  or  require  your  attention. 

In  its  widest  sense,  the  word  Education  comprehends  all 
the  external  influences  by  which  the  disposition  implanted  by 
nature  in  miY  animal  is  subsc(|uently  modified.  In  its  nar- 
rower scn^o,  tlic  t-cnpc  in  which  it  is  proposed  as  the  subject 
of  ymir  (li.^^cii.s.sionn,  it  is  confined  to  the  influences  which  one 
person  intentionally  exercises  over  another  by  precept  or  by 
example. 

Thcr^e  influences  arc  of  two  kinds : 

First,  the  imparting  knowledge,  which  may  be  called 
Terichinfr.  Secondly,  the  creation  of  habits,  which  may  be 
called  Training. 

Tcaeliiiif;  again  may  bo  subdivided  Into  two  kinds: 
First,  llie  statement  uf  facts  which  can  be  ascertained 
only  by  nliscrvation  or  liy  testimony.  Such  arc  the  mean- 
ing an^!  liio  proper  pronunciation  of  words,  such  is  geography, 
and  imlecil.  such  arc  all  the  sciences  called  by  the  general 
name  of  natural  liistnry.  This  kind  of  teaching  Archbishop 
"Wliatlcy  lias  called  ivformtition. 

The  second  kind  of  leaching  consists  of  statements,  the 
truth  "f  which  is  ascertained  not  by  observation  but  by 
consciousness,  or  by  inference  from  the  pupil's  previous 
knowledge.  Such  are  all  niatheniatii'al  truths.  The  mathe- 
matician proves  the  eijuality  of  all  the  radii  i)f  a  circle,  not 
by  moasTiriiig  them,  hut  by  showing  lliat  it  is  involved  in  the 
definition  of  a  circle. 

The  imparting  this  kind  of  knowledge  Archbishop  Whatley 
has  called  iiiftntcfwit. 
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The  eame  Btatement,  addressed  to  two  pupils,  may  be 
infonitation  to  the  one  who  lakes  it  on  tfie  testimony  of 
his  niapter,  without  working  out  the  grounds  on  which  it 
is  founded:  and  instruction  to  the  other  who  follows  the 
premises  one  by  one- 

Tbo  jicrson  who  has  received  information  feels  that  he  has 
acquired  new  facts,  depending  on  testimony,  and  to  be  pre- 
eerved  by  memory.  Tlie  person  who  has  received  imtriictwn, 
hue  tint  acquired  new  facts,  but  has  been  enabled  to  perceive 
new  relations  between  propositions  with  which  ho  was  pre- 
vionsly  acquainted.  He  does  not  believe  in  ihem  on  the  mere 
testimony  of  his  teacher,  and  recalls  them  not  by  an  act  of 
memory,  but  by  meditation. 

The  sciences  of  which  the  operations  of  the  human  mind 
are  the  principal  subject  derive  their  premises  principally 
from  consciousness.  Such  a  science  is  Political  Economy. 
The  operations  of  the  human  mind  in  producing,  accumulating, 
buj'ing,  and  selling,  fonu  nine-tenths  of  its  premises.  If  all 
men's  minds  were  gimilar,  those  premises  would  be  bnKcd 
Boleiy  on  consciousness.  As  men's  minds  differ  in  detail, 
though  generally  similar  in  their  great  features,  a  teacher  of 
Political  Economy  may  sometimes  find  that  in  appealing  to 
the  consciousness  of  his  pupils,  he  is  arguing  on  a  false  pre- 
mise, the  identity  of  hia  pupil's  consciousness  and  Ins  own. 
He  is  forced,  therefore,  eometimea  to  correct  his  consciousnesa 
by  observation,  and  to  admit  that  the  conduct,  which,  if  he 
judged  from  his  own  feelings,  he  would  describe  a«  universal, 
IS  in  fact  only  general.  To  this  source  of  error  men  of  the 
highest  genius  are  peculiarly  subject.  As  their  minds  are, 
by  the  ,"upposilion,  peculiar,  when  they  judge  of  others  by 
th«msolves,  they  must  sometimes  judge  falsely. 

>rr.  John  Stuart  Mill  has  proposed  to  escape  from  this 
diffii^ulty  in  Political  Economy,  by  treating  that  science  hypo- 
thetically,  by  defining  man  as  a  creature  employed  solely  in 
the  production  and  accuninlntion  of  wealth,  and  by  then 
explaining  how  such  a  being  would  act  and  feel.  Political 
Economy  80  treated  would  be  strict  science;  as  strict  as  that 
of  logic.  Its  premises  wtmld  all  rest  on  consciousness  and  on 
definitions;  and  its  conclui^ion!^,  unless  illogical  or  tinctured 
by  the  teacher's  peculiarities,  conld  not  be  denied.  As  Mr. 
Mill  has  not  adopted  this  hyjxjtiiesis  in  his  great  work,  I 
presume  that  he  found  on  experience  that  such  a  treatment 
«f  hi"  .subject  would,  from  its  want  of  reality  and  of  practical 
application,  be  uninteresting. 

The  I'econd  branch  of  education.  Training,  that  is  to  say, 
the    creation   of    habits,   may   be    divided    into    two   kinds. 
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bodily  training  and  mental  Training ;  and  eacli  of  theee  niaj- 
he  eubdivided  into  the  training  of  tlio  faculties  and  tbe 
training  of  the  sensatJons. 

A  boy,  for  instance,  may  be  acciistomcd  to  n  peculiar  iu» 
of  his  bodily  faculties  hy  gymnastics  or  by  the  ac'iTiiring 
any  bodily  art,  which  may  be  called  the  traininjj  of  the 
bodily  faculties,  or  to  subtiiU  to  or  to  resist  his  bodily  sensa- 
tions of  cold,  heat,  fatigue,  or  hunger,  and  by  that  resistaiice 
or  submission  to  weaken  or  strengthen  those  sensation?,  which 
may  be  called  the  training  of  the  bodily  sensations. 

So  he  may  be  trained  to  the  use  of  his  mental  facultiM, 
Biich  as  atteniion,  memory,  or  imagination,  which  may  ho 
called  intellectual  training  ;  or  be  may  be  trained  to  rc-?i«t 
or  to  obey  in  the  proper  degree  his  mental  sensations  of  fear, 
anger,  vanity,  and  the  other  affections  to  which  we  gire  the 
name  of  passions,  which  may  be  called  moral  training. 

A  synoptic  view  ol"  education  may  therefore  be  thus 
drawn  up. 

Education  is  divided  into  teaching  and  training. 

Teaching  is  divided  into  the  giving  information  and  the 
giving  instruction. 

Training  is  bodily  training  or  mental  training. 

Bodily  training  is  the  training  the  bodily  faculties,  or  tht- 
bodily  Bcnsations. 

Menljil  training  is  the  training  the  mental  faculticB,  wbicH 
is  intellcctnal  training,  or  training  the  mental  sensntion^ 
which  is  moral  training- 

I  have  defined  training  aw  the  creation  of  habits:  hut  I 
have  not  yet  defined  the  word  "  habit."  It  is  indeed  a  word 
not  easy  of  definition.  Most  persons  in  attempting  lo  define 
it  fall  into  tautology,  calling  it  "  an  habitual  mode  of  acting 
or  feelin'T." 

The  difficulty  is  occasioned  by  a  confusion  of  two  words. 
"  custom  "  and  "  habit,"  which  are  often  used  as  synonyraou*, 
though  really  distinct.  They  denote,  respectively,  cause  and 
effect. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  any  act  is  a  custom.  The  stat^ 
of  mind  or  of  body  thereby  produced  is  a  habit.  The  ciislu^cx 
forms  tbc  babit,  and  the  habit  keeps  up  the  custom. 

A  custom  is  a  continuous  fitrenni  of  similar  acts;  a  hatati 
is  the  channel  which  that  stream  has  scooped  out.  It  pKT-e 
serves  the  custom,  as  a  river  is  confined  by  the  banks  wdm^c] 
it  has  itself  created. 

The  test  of  the  ripening  of  a  custom  into  a  habit  is  wL~^e 
the  customary  act  is  performed  spontaneously,  or  with  |iL  ■^i 
sure,  or  when  its  omission  has  become  painfuh  Aristc:*t] 
deBaea  the  virtues  as   habits.     And  he,  therefore,  holds  es.c( 
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of  virtue  to  be  not  duties  to  be  performed  but  pleasures  to  be 
enjoyed.  If  such  an  act  is  felt  as  a  eaerifice,  tho  habit  baa 
not  been  acquired.  The  man  who  resists  the  temptation 
to  steal  has  not  the  virtue  of  honesty ;  if  he  had  he  would 
not  feel  the  temptation. 

As  between  teaching  and  training,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  training  is  by  far  the  more  important.  It  is  the  more 
important  even  for  the  purjjoses  of  knowledge;  knowledge 
may  be  forgotten,  and  requires  some  trouble  to  keep  it  up. 
Habits  once  thoroughlj'  aoquired  cannot  be  discontinued 
without  pain;  they  are  therefore  permanent.  And  even  the 
knowledge  which  has  been  forgotten,  if  it  be  worth  recovering, 
will  generally  he  recovered  by  a  man  of  good  intellectual  habits. 

Moral  training  is,  obviously,  still  more  important  than 
intellectual  training ;  and  even  bodily  training,  inferior  aa 
it  18  to  intellectual  and  to  moral  training,  conduces  perhaps 
more  to  the  well-being  of  a  child  than  any  amount  of  mere 
teachiog. 

Training,  therefore,  or  the  formation  of  habits,  rather  than 
teaching,  or  the  imparting  knowledge,  la  the  great  business 
of  education. 

■  An  illustration  of  the  failure  of  good  teaching  when  un- 
lupported  by  good  training,  is  to  be  found  in  ilr.  TufaeU'e 
Report  on  the  Workhouse  Schools  of  the  Eton  and  Windsor 
Unions : — 

"  The  most  remarkablo  inalance,"  says  Mr.  Tufnell,  "  that  I  know, 
of  the  inetHciency  of  workbouae  education,  is  tho  case  of  ihc  Eton 
nnion,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  detail,  I  do  not  lliink  I 
erer  visiled  a  school  which  passed  a  more  satisfactory  oxaminalion, 
or  more  calculated  to  pleiisi;  the  critical  eye  of  an  inspector.     TLeir 

Irendin;;,  writing,  and  arillLmelic  Vfera  nearly  faultless.  Il  acemeil 
iinpoMible  to  puizle  them  by  any  fair  question  from  ibu  Bilile, 
Eoglish  history,  geography,  grammar.  They  conid  write  fi'oni  dieta- 
lion  or  memory  in  coppcr-plalc  hand,  and  without  a  fault  in  grammar 
or  BpelUng.  They  could  sing  with  good  effect  a  variety  of  songs  and 
Italiunal  airs  in  three  parts. 

"  I  feel  it  is  necessary  to  confirm  this  account  by  some  other  authority, 
tnil  I  cannot  do  so  m':ire  effectually  than  by  quoting  from  a  testimonial 
idtlrexsed  to  Mr.  Langley,  tho  master  of  iJie  school,  by  the  Rev. 
C.  D.  Goldie,  inspector  of  acliools  for  the  Bishop  of  Oxford : — 

"'I  can  say  both  of  you  and  Mrs.  Laiigley.  that  I  never  entered 
ichools  which  gnve  mo  more  satisfaction.  Tliey  are  remarkably 
efficient.  The  boys  were  taught  what  are  called  high  subjecLs  in 
tehoolx,  but  they  knew  well  the  lower  subjects.  Their  composition 
AowmI  thought  and  knowledge,  and  yet  they  did  not  neglect  spelling. 
The  younger  classes  were  well  taught,  and  under  tho  new  code  your 
work  would  show  well.  I  do  not  give  testimonials  generally,  but  I 
on  fairly  say  that  i  couM  never  find  a  fault  in  either  yours  or  Mrs. 


Langley's  schools,  and  that  if  I  wanted  a  maater  or  mistress  I  sbonlt] 
do  my  best  to  secure  jour  services.' 

"  If  ibe  tealimony  of  two  inspecturs,  imknown  to  each  othe 
should  not  bo  deemed  ^uiGcient,  I  nm  enabled  to  adduce  tbe  r^oulii  of 
a  competitive  examination  with  otiier  schools.  There  U  a  diocesan 
prirc  (issodation,  comprising  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  which  yearljr 
gives  rewards  for  proficiency  in  all  I  be  ordinary  suhjects  of  inatruc- 
tioR,  to  nil  the  schools  in  each  archdeaconry  that  desire  to  conipeie 
for  them  in  a  general  public  examination.  For  tbe  lust  three  yean 
the  Eton  union-school  hna  stood  this  competition,  and  I  believe  that 
no  school  of  its  size  ever  gained  ?o  many  prizes.  The  chief  ]iri«e 
in  the  examination  is  given  for  i-eligions  knowledge,  the  successful 
competitor  for  which  receives  £3.  a  flrst-cliiss  cerlifical?,  and  a 
Bible  presented  by  the  Bishop,  The  gainer  of  ihe  Blshup's  Bible 
is  considered  to  have  carried  off  the  highest  honours  in  the  arch- 
deaconry, and  this  honour  fell  tu  a  union  boy.  On  looking  b:ick  a( 
the  Reports  of  the  previous  years,  1  find  that  the  Kinn  union-:iclioal 
has  only  engaged  in  this  compclilion  for  three  successive  years,  and 
in  two  out  of  these  three  intellectual  contests,  the  first  prixc,  tlie 
Bishop's  Bible,  has  been  awarded  to  Ihis  school. 

''  Any  one  reading  the  ahoie  account  might  possibly  concludt 
that  tlie  school  was  perfection,  and  it  miiy  eNcile  some  surprise  when 
I  state  (hat,  on  close  examinnlion,  the  school  appeared  in  so  unsatis- 
factory a  condition,  thnt  it  was  delerrniued  to  break  il  up,  and  scna 
all  the  diiUiren  to  the  Centr.il  London  Di.-lrict  School,  where  lliey 
row  are  ;  and  I  fully  concurred  in  this  decision  of  the  guardians. 

"This  hinientnblc  result  is  no  puzzle  to  me.  A  very  slight  can- 
Bideration  might  induce  any  one  to  conclude  that  where,  as  must 
be  the  case  in  every  workhouse  school,  the  vilest  characters  ofleo 
live  under  the  same  roof  with  the  children,  tnterconr.se,  and  ibereftin 
contamination  to  the  young  must  at  times  occur,  in  spite  of  all  tlu 
efforts  to  prevent  it.  In  fact,  ihere  are  two  points  in  which  I  b«lien 
the  mnjoiily  of  workhouse  schools  fail ;  (hese  points  are — morals  and 
industry.  These  were  the  weak  points,  not  es^ly  discoverable,  in  Uie 
Eton  school.  The  training  in  industry  and  morality  was  dt^fective; 
the  training  in  knowledge  was  excellent, 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  iluit  while  I  am  writing  this  report, 
the  Windsor  nnion,  which  ai^joins  the  Eton,  should  have  suddenly 
pi-esenied  an  instance  even  arill  more  lamentable  than  at  Eton,  of  the 
combination  of  great  inlelleciiuil  excellence  with  ^reiit  moral  deprariiy. 
It  had  only  been  lately  placed  under  my  inspection,  and  consciiuenlly 
I  had  only  examined  it  once,  when  it  pnsseil  an  examination  in  every 
subject,  more  especially  scriptural  knowledge,  thai  few  schools  could 
equal.  It  has  been  proved  thait  the  grossest  possible  imraornliiy  htid 
been  going  on  in  it  for  years,  on  the  discovery  of  whicli  the  master 
instantly  committed  suicide.  A  gentleman,  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  it.  and  who  had  been  in  the  huhit  of  frequently  visiting  and 
examining  it  for  several  years,  writes  thus  :— '  I  never  remember  10 
have  been  in  a  school  whicli  came  nearer  to  my  idea  of  perleclion. 
The  manners  of  the  boys,  their  bright  intelligence,  their  wonderfully 
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acf^nrnto  .acriplural  knowledge,  surprised  and  delif^hted  me;  then  comes 
the  iToahing  blow,  lo  bid  me  distrust  iLe  fairest  outward  show.'"* 

From  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  education,  I 
prnceed  to  that  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  to  be  given,  and 
will  first  consider  them  with  resj)ect  to  their  means  of  paying 
fur  it.  So  considered,  they  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups: — 

1.   The  first  coraprcliends  the   children  whose  parents  or 

L  frieudj*  can  afford  to  pay  the  whole  expense  of  education. 

B     2,  The  second,  those  whose  parents  or  friends  cau  alTord 

Hlo  pay  a  portion  of  that  expense. 

H     3.   Tlie  third,  those  whose  parents  or  friends  cannot  pay  any 

~  part  of  it. 

The  first  group  comprehends  the  higher  and  middle  classes 
of  u    community.      The   second  comprehends    the    labouring 

L  classes.     The  third,  the  paupers. 

H     The  education  of  the  first  group  is  not  necessarily  iocum- 

"bcnt  on  the  State-     As  far  as  mere  money  is  concerned  they 
can  take  care  of  themselves  without  its  interference,  either  by 

tway  of  assistance  or  of  supervision.  But  scarcely  any  civilised 
Slate  allows  theta  to  do  so. 
Almost  every  such  State  contains  a  provision  for  the 
leachers  of  religion.  A  body  of  teachers  thus  supported  may 
be  said  to  be  established,  as  opposed  to  a  body  who  are 
dependent  on  the  voluntary  system;  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
caaual  contributions  of  their  hearers.  Such  a  body  is  an 
Established  Clergy,  or,  to  use  a  more  common,  but  inaccurate 
expression,  an  Established  Church;  or,  more  shortly,  an 
Establishment. 

A  Clergy  may  be  established  by  Endowment.  That  is  to 
aay,  by  property  permanently  settled  on  it  by  individuals  or 
by  the  State. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  been  endowed  by  indi- 
viduals. The  other  branch  of  the  Church  of  (Scotland  is 
emlnwed  by  the  State.  Or,  a  Church  may  be  established, 
as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  France  ia,  by  salaries  paid 
liy  tbe  State  out  of  the  public  revenue  raised  by  general 
taxation, 

Again,  a  Church  may  be  not  only  established,  but  also  privi- 
leged.    Its  members  or  some  of  its  members,  may  have  |ioliti- 
cal  or  pecuniary  advantai^es  as  such  memboi's.      The  Church 
«f  England  is  a  privileged  Church.     Some  of  its  clei-gy  sit  as 
h  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  many  posts  of  emolument,  and 

me  of  honour,  are  open  only  to  them.    The  Roman  Catholic 
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Clergy,  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  arc  eminently  privilege*!: 
one  of  their  body  must  be  tlie  sovereign.  They  aJooe  are 
selected  to  fill  the  great  civil  offices.  They  are  exempted  from 
the  jiiriedictioD  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  law. 

In  addition  to  the  institutiona  for  religious  education,  almost 
every  civilised  State  contains  Universities,  in  which  secular 
teaching  is  given  to  the  higher  and  middle  classes.  The 
most  recent  institutions  of  that  kind  in  these  Iflanda  are 
the  Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland.  The  greater  part  of  our 
endowed  Gr.aminar  Schools  are  of  the  same  kind. 

I  have  distinguished  endowments  by  individuals  from 
endowments  by  the  State;  but.  in  fact,  all  perpetual  endow- 
ments are  the  creations  of  the  State,  since  it  is  only  the  State 
that  can  give  them  any  permanency — a  man's  natural  riglils 
over  property  expire  on  his  death.  Posthumous  power  is  the 
creation  of  law. 

The  requiring  from  candidates  for  permission  to  exercise 
aome  profession  or  for  the  Civil  Service  a  minimum  of  know- 
ledge or  of  skill,  is  a  further  encouragement  by  the  State  of 
the  education  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes ;  and  the 
selection  of  them  by  competition  ti  still  further  one.  And 
here  the  interference  of  the  State  in  their  education  enda, 
vrith  us:  abroad,  it  goes  much  further.  In  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  of  the  Northern  States  of  America,  the  iiorent 
is  compelled  by  law  to  educate  his  child.  And  in  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  Continent,  the  State  exercises  over  all 
teachers  a  strict  supervision.  No  person  is  allowed  to  open 
a  school  without  its  permission;  a  permission  always  revo- 
cable. The  course  of  teaching,  and  even  the  school-books,  are 
submitted  to  its  inspection  and  supervision.  Freedom  of 
teaching  is  pecidiarly  British. 

When  I  say  that  the  interference  of  the  State  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  higher  and  middle  class  is  not  absolutely  nccee- 
Bary,  I  do  not  mean  to  treat  it  as  useless,  I  mean  merely  to 
distinguish  the  higher  and  middle  classes  from  those  who  are 
unable  to  pay  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  expense,  of  a  good 
education,  and  who  must  owe  such  an  education,  wholly  or 
partially,  to  the  care  of  the  State,  or  the  benevolence  of 
individuals. 

The  general  result  nf  the  inquiries  of  the  Royal  Commit- 
sioners  on  Popular  Education  in  England  is,  that  the  whole 
expense  of  giving  a  good  education  to  a  child  is  about  30«. 
a-year ;  and  that  little  more  than  one-third  of  that  sum  can 
be  obtained  from  its  parentJi  and  friends. 

The  remainder  must  come  from  the  liberality  of  individuals, 
tir  from  the  State. 

The  manner  and  the  e.i:tent  to  which  the  State  ought  to 
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iterTere  in  the  education  of  the  classes  who  are  iiecuniarily 
able  to  procure  it,  whiilly  or  partially,  themselvefi,  is  a  (|iie&- 
tion,  or  ratJier  a  collection  of  questions,  of  great  difficulty. 
But  the  question  how  it  ought  to  deal  with  the  education  of 

»  paupers,  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  perfectly  clear. 
A  pauper  is,  by  the  definition  of  the  word,  a  person  who 
cannot  provide  for  his  children  the  necessaries  of  life.     Those 
necessaries,  therefore,  must  be  supplied  to  them  by  the  State. 
They  are  the  children  of  the  State.     She  stands  to  them  loco 

»  parentis. 
la  education  one  of  those  necessaries  ?     I  firmly  believe 
ihat  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  it  is.     I  firmly  believe 
that  you  will  all  agree  that  to  starve  a  child's  soul  is  aa  wicked 
fts  to  starve  its  body.     Far  more  wicked,  indeed,  because  far 

I  more  mischievous.  Far  more  mischievous  to  the  child,  and 
far  more  mischievous  to  society.  A  child  whose  body  has 
been  starved  to  death,  is  as  if  it  had  never  existed.  It  is 
merely  one  human  being  the  fewer.  A  child's  soul  cannot  be 
etarved  to  death:  it  can  only  be  perverted.     It  must  live  a 

((ource  of  misery  to  itself,  and  to  every  one  else  in  this  world. 
What  may  be  its  fate  in  another  it  would  be  presumptuous  in 
us  to  guesB. 
It  eeema,  therefore,  that  the  State,  standing  loco  parentis  to 
a  pauper  child,  has  assumed  all  the  responsibilities  from  which 
absijlutc  inability  discharges  the  parent. 

I  waa  prieved,  and    I  may  add,   astonished,  when  I  was 

examined  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 

Poor  Law  lielief  of  England  in  June,  1862,  to  find  this  pro- 

1^  position,  obvious  as  it  seems  to  me,  impliedly  denied.     Such, 

Hat  leiut,  appeared  to  me  to  he  the  mcauing  of  many  of  the 

™  qnestions  put  to  me. 

In  a  little  work,  called  "  Suggestions  on  Popular  Educa- 
tion," *  I  had  complained  that  under  the  existing  law  the 
protection  of  a  child  from  ill-treatment  by  its  parent  is  con- 
fined to  its  body.  That  he  is  allowed  not  merely  to  neglect 
ita  education,  but  even  though  a  pauper — though  by  that 
supposition  unable  to  educate  it  himself — to  refuse  to  allow  it 
-to  be  educated  by  others.  Nay,  what  would  be  incredible  if 
it  were  not  proved,  that  there  are  places  in  which  parents  are 
absolutely  prohibited,  on  pain  of  stjirvation,  from  educating 
their  children;  and  I  had  quoted  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Snell, 
that  it  is  a  common  practice  in  hia  part  of  Somersetshire, 
when  a  poor  person  applies  for  parochial  aid,  to  insist  on  the 
children  being  taken  from  school ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Wollaston, 
the  Vicar  of  Feltham,   who  mentions  cases  where  relief  has 
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been  refused  to  familieSj  "  beeaute  they  have  kept  boya  at 
Bohool." 

It  was  with  reference  to  ray  remarks  on  this  evidence,  and 
to  the  recomniendatlans  which  I  slinll  nientioD  hereafter,  of 
the  Royal  CommiaBi oners  ot>  Eiliicatioii,  that  I  was  examined. 
I  will  read  to  you  a  veiy  few  questioiifi  and  answers. 

"  G,GyG.  Is  it  not  essential  to  Jojusticcss between  the  indepcndeot 
poor  and  lliiise  who  would  east  tliemselvus  upoci  the  rales  T — I  feel, 
that  if  a  guardian  refused  to  nllow  a  child  to  l>o  edtieuted,  bt^cauEe 
some  money  could  be  suvod  to  the  pariah  by  no  refndsg,  it  would !» 
an  act  of  wickedness  and  cruelty. 

"  6,fi87.  Do  yon  lliiiik  that  tlicy  sliould  be  allowed  to  subsidise 
paupers  out  of  (he  publit  resourciis,  when  ihej-  bave  cbildrcn  whc  can 
earn  tbeir  livelibood,  wbil^t  tlie  lhmilic»  of  indepoudent  poor,  wbo  pay 
rates,  do  send  tbcir  children  to  work,  so  as  to  assist  in  their  n)aiui«- 
nance  ? — I  think  that  parents  who  send  their  children  to  work,  instead 
of  allowing  thorn  to  be  educated,  are  guilty  of  cnielty  and  wickedoeM 
to  their  children, and  I  do  not  ihiuk  that  the  guardians  ought  lo  require 
any  parent  to  be  guilty  of  such  conduct. 

"  G,691.  Is  it  perfeolly  clear  that  a  pauper  haa  a  right  to  Iuitc  his 
children  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  fund  set  npart  for  (he  relief  of 
the  poor? — Yes,  ihe  Denison  Act  hu.s  given  him  that  right. 

"fi,G9'2.  la  it  certain  that  llie  pauper  bus  that  right? — It  is  not  aright 
which  the  pauper  can  enforce,  but  it  is  declared  tluit  the  guardians,  if 
thoy  think  fit,  may.  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  educate  the  child  of 
the  pauper. 

"  U,093.  13ut  has  tho  pauper  the  right  to  dciuand  it  at  the  cost 
of  his  CO- parish  loners  T — No,  hut  the  guardians  have  a  right  lo 
give  it. 

"  6,694,  Uo  not  you  ibink  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  guardians !» 
aay,  'No,  you  cannot  bave  your  children  educated  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, because  the  children  of  the  independent  poor  of  this  district  are 
not  so  educated  r^ — I  should  say  that  if  any  guardian  did  that,  ho 
would  be  exceedingly  short-sighted.  I  believe  that  there  is  notliiog 
which  creates  paupers  si>  much  as  ignorance,  and  that  to  require  a 
child  to  work,  perhaps  (hat  he  may  tarn  6rf.  a  day  by  scaring  birds* 
inalend  of  going  to  school,  would  not  only  be  very  wrong,  but  very 
•hort-sighled." 

The  Royal  Commissioner  a  on  £du  cation  atate  la  their 
Keport : — 

"  That  the  children  born  or  bred  as  paupers  furnish  the  great  mua 
of  the  pauper  and  criminal  population. 

"That  Ihe  children  contained  in  workhouse  achools  aseociau 
wilb  grown-up  paupers,  whose  influence  destroys  their  moral  cha- 
racter. 

"  That  the  establishment  of  district  :uid  separate  schools,  ike 
efficiency  of  which  remedy  baa  bcim  proved  hy  experience,  ought  to 
be  compelled  by  law. 
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"Thai  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  of  out-door  paupers  are 
vUerljT  destitute  of  educatioD. 

"  That  the  fsiating  law  gives  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  the  power, 

witii  the  L'OQsent  of  tbe  parents,  to  remedy  tliis;  but  that,  from    what- 
lotver  cause,  tbey  do  oot  do  90. 

"ThHt  these  children  are,  as  a  clnss,  in  a  condition  ulmoat  as 
degradtrJ  as  ikat  of  in-door  pauper  children;  unil  that  the  reiutdy  is 
ti>  be  found  in  mukiiig  it  compulsory  oil  the  ^.'Uardiuiia  to  insist  on  tbu 
education  of  the  child  as  a  condititfti  of  out-door  relief  to  the  parent ; 
and  to  provide  ibat  educniion  out  of  lbs  rules." 

If  these  recomniendationa  of  the  Royal  CommiHsioDers  bo 
carried  out,  all  will  have  been  done  which  is  neceosiiry  fur  the 
eduL-atiun  of  the  children  who  are  absolutely  dependent  on  the 
State ;  thiit  is,  of  the  children  whose  parents  or  friends  cannot 
pBV  any  part  of  the  expense  of  education. 

But  to  insure,  indeed,  to  enable  them  to  be  fully  carried 
out,  a  pressure  must  be  put  on  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  and, 
I  am  afraid  that  I  must  add,  on  the  Poor  Law  Board.  They 
mui-t  not  ouly  have  the  power  but  the  will  to  provide  for  tho 
good  education  of  the  children,  whom  the  poverty  of  their 
parents  has  cast  on  the  State,  and  whom  the  State  has  cast  on 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  and  on  the  Pour  Law  Board. 

I  bave  said  that  the  manner  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
State  onght  to  interfere  in  the  education  of  the  classes  who 
ire  pecuniarily  able  to  procure  it  wholly  or  partially  lor  them- 
selves, i?  a  question,  or  rather  a  collection  of  questions,  of 
great  diiSculty. 

The  general  programme  of  our  proceedinffs,  under  the  head 
(if  Higher  and  Middle-class  Education,  luvitea  papers  on 
Uoiversity  Education — Grammar  and  Foundation  Schools — 
Endowments — Competition  for  the  Civil  Service — Middle- 
class  Esaminntions — and  the  Opening  of  Academic  IJegrees 
to  Female  Students.  These  are  interesting  subjects  of  in- 
quiry, but  they  omit  the  greatest  of  all,  the  present  state  of 
the  (HJUcation  of  the  Middle  Classes. 

It  IB  trite  to  say  that  the  middle  classes  are  the  most  irapor- 
tant  portion  of  the  community.  They  are  the  employers  and 
guides  of  the  classes  below  them,  and  they  recruit  the  classes 
abovt  them.  It  is  to  the  constant  supply  poured  into  it  from 
the  middle  classes,  that  the  British  aristocracy  owes  its  per- 
tuanence  and  its  escelience.  The  whole  Continent  is  pervaded 
by  the  odious  distinction  between  noble  and  roturier.  No 
wcalht  or  refinement  raises  the  roturier  to  perfect  social 
equality  with  the  noble.  The  noblesse,  therefore,  gradually 
yfuri*  out,  for  nature  is  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  any 
■hU  hereditary  caste.  In  the  British  Islands  there  is  no 
demarcation.     The   higher  and   middle   class   melt   into   one 
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another.  A  family  Btrugglea  with  poverty  for  centuries.  Al 
length  it  rises  gradually  into  one  of  the  Diiddlc  ckssea,  and 
thence  into  one  of  the  higher  clnascs.  Its  extinction  then  is 
at   hand.     Very   few  families  Biirvive  many  generations   of 

Srosperity.  The  general  character  of  tlie  higher  classes  must 
epend  on  that  of  the  new  element  constantly  infused  into 
them.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  to  provide 
that  it  be  not  merely  good,  hut  as  good  as  it  cau  be  made. 
Now  of  the  means  taken  for  this  purjiose — that  is  to  say,  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  middle  classes  are  educated,  we  know 
little,  and  seek  to  know  little.  Commissions  have  been  granted 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  working  of  the  institutions  for 
the  education  of  the  higher  classcH.  Royal  Commissioners 
have  reported  on  the  Universities  of  England  and  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  A  Royal  Commission  is  now  sitting  on  the 
public  schools  frequented  by  the  children  of  the  higher  clanses. 
A  Royal  Coramiaaion  has  spent  years  in  esaminmg  into  the 
etate  of  the  schools  of  the  lower  orders  in  England,  and  hu 
extended  ita  inquiries  to  those  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  anil 
of  America.  Committees  of  the  Lords  and  of  the  Commons 
have  reported  on  the  education  of  the  lower  orders  in  England 
and  Ireland. 

That  of  the  middle  classes  has  been  utterly  neglected. 
Has  this  neglect  been  occasioned  by  a  belief,  at  least  i 
reasonable  belief,  that  it  leas  requires  inquiry  ?  That  iw 
defects  are  likely  to  be  fewer,  or  smaller,  or  better  known  ? 
Colleges  and  public  schools  have  visitors,  armed  with  the 
power,  and  bound  by  the  duty,  to  inspect  and  control  their 
management.  The  National  Schools  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Prt\'y  Council  Schools  in  Great  Britain,  are  subject  to  constant 
inspection  and  to  annual  reports.  So  are  all  the  Factory 
Schools.  Teachers  in  the  Universities  and  in  the  greater 
public  schools  carry  with  them  testimonials  in  their  degrees; 
the  masters  in  the  National  and  Privy  Council  Schools  carry 
their  testimonials  in  their  certificates.  "Are  the  masters 
and  mistresses  of  middle-claaa  schools,  self-appointed,  unin- 
spected, uncontrolled,  likely  to  be  better  teachers,  or  bctt«r 
trainers  ? 

As  far  as  mere  teaching  is  concerned,  we  have  some  evidence 
as  to  their  incompetence.  Sir  John  Shaw  Lefevre,  in  the 
address  which  he  delivered  to  this  Department  in  1861,  de- 
scribes the  state  of  knowledge  of  the  candidates  that  come 
before  him  for  examination  for  the  Civil  Service. 

After  noticing  the  ignorance  on  elementary  subjects  of  the 
candidates  from  the  labouring  classes — an  ignorance  which  I 
hope  that  the  new  code  promulgated  by  the  Privy  Council 
will  remove,  he  adds : — 
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'  "  Going  up  a  little  higher  in  the  scale,  to  tbe  junior  aiipnintuienlg 
in  Ihe  Civil  Service  which  nro  fiUcU  up  from  the  middie  clasaea,  I 
cannot  say  that  the  einminaiiona  show  a  better  proportionate  result. 
I  may  mention  the  incredible  failures  in  orthography,  the  miserable 
wriiing,  ilie  ignorance  hoth  of  the  elementary  theory  and  practice  of 
arithmetic.  It  is  compnnitively  rare  to  find  a  caiiiliiiatc  who  can 
»dd  correctly  a  moderately  long  column  of  fignres,  and  rnauy  do  not 
understand  common  notation  so  as  to  write  down  in  figures  a  number 
described  in  words.  When  the  examination  extende  to  English  com- 
position or  history,  the  ]>erromiancea  of  some  of  the  candidates  are 
poor  heyond belief  i  and  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
Mandard    very  low,    in  order  to   prevent  tiie  public  inconvenience 

kirhicL  would  arise  from  an  iudiscriminatu  rejection." 

Such  are  tlie  results  of  the  teaching  in  middle-claas  sclioole. 
Of  the  training  in  such  schools  we  know  nothing.  la  it  not 
likely  to  be  mtich  worse  ? 

The  firat  step  towards  a  remedy  for  this  lamentable  state  of 
thing*,  is  to  know  accurately  the  amount,  and  the  causes  of 
tlie  evil.  And  for  that  purpose  I  venture  to  propose  that  thia 
A^ociation  petition  the  Crown  to  issue  a  comniisaion  to  in- 
quire into  the  present  state  of  the  education  of  the  middle 
chuees  in  the  British  Islands,  and  to  consider  and  report  what 
measares,  if  any,  are  required  for  the  extension  of  sound 
education  to  those  classes. 

I  do  not  believe  that,  unless  we  improve  that  education,  we 
shall  be  able  to  continue  to  make  large  annual  grants  of  public 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  of  the  lower  classes. 
The  middle  classes  bear  the  greater  part  of  the  taxation  of  the 
empire,  and  pay,  therefore,  the  greater  part  of  the  pubUc 
money  expended  on  education.  Will  they  long  consent  to 
an  expenditure  from  which  they  alone  receive  no  benefit? 
Wiil  the  Englisli  farmer  contentedly  sec  his  landlord's  son 
«<lucaled  at  a  richly-endowed  school  and  university,  and  hia 
labourer's  son  educated,  perhaps  still  better,  in  a  national 
Gcbool,  to  the  expense  of  which  the  labourer  contributes  only 
one-third,  while  the  fanner  himself  must  put  up  with  a  far 
inferior  school,  and  pay  to  it  twenty  times  as  much. 

With  respect  to  general  elementary  education,  the  Pro- 
gramme invites  papers  on  the  following  subjects :  — 

Privy  Conncil  System — Voluntary  System — The  Principle  of 
■npporting  Schools  by  Local  Rates — Factory  Schools — Compulsory 
H&lf-time  Kdu  ratio  a— -Union  Schools^— Kagged  and  Feeding  Schools 
— Agriculturid  and  Industrial  Training,  as  an  Element  in  School 
Instraction — The  Combination  of  Physical  with  Mental  Training — 
The  Functions  of  the  Primary  Schoolmistress — Training  of  Teachers." 

Many  of  these  subjects  have  been  already  discussed  by  this 
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Association.  But  they  are  all  eo  important,  and  many  of  tliem 
are  so  cliffirnlt  that  I  do  not  regret  to  see  them  again  proposed 
to  us.  Under  the  words  "  Compulsory  Half-time  Education" 
is,  I  presume,  comprehended  not  only  the  protection  and  edu- 
cation of  children  employod  in  businesses  now  regulated  by 
law,  but  also  the  protection  and  education  of  children  em- 
ployed in  businesses  whit;h,  at  present,  are  not  so  regulated. 

Kccognition  by  the  Le;;islatnre  that  children  have  rights, 
and  that  among  those  rights  is  education,  began  in  this  cen- 
tury, and  was  confined  to  children  em]>loyed  in  factories.  It 
was  timidly  introduced,  and  timidly  followed  up.  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Act,  the  42nd  George  III.,  c.  73,  was  so  vague  as  to  be 
inoperative.  It  merely  ref]^uireil  every  apprentice  in  a  factory 
to  be  instructed,  in  some  part  of  the  working-day,  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  cither  of  them,  by  some  discreet 
and  proper  perwrn,  to  be  provided  and  paid  by  the  master  and 
mistress  of  such  apprentice."  The  3ra  &  4th  William  IV., 
c.  103.,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  after  requiring 
children  to  pass  in  school  three  hours  every  day,  i.ir  five  hour* 
every  other  day,  required  the  Inspector  of  Factories  to  estab- 
lish, or  procure  the  establishment  of  schools  wherever  he 
should  think  it  desirable,  and  to  ]>ay  their  expense  out  of  the 
wages  of  the  children,  or  out  of  the  poor-rates  of  the  parish  in 
which  the  factory  should  be  hiluated.  And  it  subjected  the 
raaalers  of  such  schools  to  the  inspection  and  control  of  the 
inspector.  The  House  of  Lords  struck  out  the  words  by 
which  the  bill,  aa  passed  by  the  Commons,  provided  for  the 
expense  of  establishing  and  maintaining  factory  schools  and 
for  the  control  of  the  masterti.  Mr.  Horner,  one  of  the  earlient 
of  the  Factory  Inspectors,  in  his  last  Report,  that  of  1857,  thus 
comments  on  the  educational  clauses  of  the  Factory  Act: — 

"II  is  very  true  that  a  largo  priiportion  of  the  children  employed  in 
&ctories  have  received  no  insiriiction  of  any  value.  But  for  this  the 
Iiesi^lnlure  is  alone  to  bUine.  by  liaving  paitcrl  n  delusive  law.  which, 
while  it  would  seen  to  provide  tliatllie  irliildren  employed  in  factories 
shall  be  educated,  contains  tio  etiaetmcnt  by  which  that  professed  end 
can  be  secured.  It  provides  nothing  more  than  that  the  children  elulU 
on  certain  ilaysul'  the  week,  and  fur  a  certain  number  of  houn*  in  eaok 
day,  be  enclosed  within  the  four  walls  ol'a  place  called  a  school;  and 
that  the  employer  of  the  child  shall  receivi;  weekly  a  certiGcale  to  tiiat 
effect  signed  by  a  person  de^^ignated  by  the  subscriber  as  a  s^ool- 
msstcr  or  3cho<i! mistress.  Puweri.'<  given  to  the  iu-spectors  to  seelhu 
the  other  pa.-ts  of  the  Acts  are  BubBlnnliiilly  carried  into  effect;  but 
aa  regards  this  most  important  part,  their  right  of  interference  ha» 
been  strictly  limited,  Tliey  cannot  require  the  removal  of  the  children 
from  a  place  which  they  see  lo  be  a  mere  mockoiy  of  education  to  a 
good  school  available  on  the  spot,  or  wiihin  an  easy  distance.     If  the 
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ebildren  arc  crammed  into  a  cellar,  and  it  is  called  a  Echool,  thej  must 
KCept  the  certificates  of  the  professed  teiieber  therein.  When  mich 
«rti^oates  are  valid,  it  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at  if  ignorant  piirent*, 
Diwble  to  appreciate  the  value  of  educiilion,  send  tUeir  children  where 
they  cau  obtain  the  legii!  iiuaiificationa  for  employment  at  the  least 
•xpease.  Theo,  as  to  the  employer  of  the  child,  in  nine  chsos  out  of 
ten,  be  looks  no  farther  than  to  tlie  possession  of  the  legal  certifi- 
cate, and  givt'S  himaclf  no  concern  ubuut  the  nature  of  the  oduciUioo, 
"  Bui  it  is  not  only  in  the  miseriihic  places  above  referred  to  iliat 
the  children  obtain  certiiicafes  of  scliool  attendance  without  having 
received  instruction  of  any  value,  for  in  raiiny  schools  where  there  is 
a  eompetcut  teacher,  his  efforts  are  of  little  avnil  from  the  distracting 
crowd  of  children  of  all  ages,  from  infuutH  of  three  years  old  and 
upwards  ;  his  livelihood,  miserable  at  tlie  best,  depending  on  tbo 
pe I joc  received  from  the  greatest  number  of  children  whom  it  is  pos- 
Hble  to  cram  into  the  .ipikce.  To  this  is  to  be  added  scuuty  school 
faraiiure,  deiicieucy  of  books  and  other  materials  fur  teaching,  aud  the 
depressing  etlect  upon  the  poor  children  themselves  of »  close,  noisome 
Umosphei'e.  I  have  been  in  many  such  scliools,  where  I  have  seen 
lows  of  children  doing  absolutely  nolhing;  and  this  is  certified  as 
•efaool  aileudaDce,  and,  in  statistical  returns,  such  children  are  set 
down  aa  being  educated." 

In  1840  .1  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the 

condition  of  the   cliiUlreii  of  the  poorer  classes  employed  in 

mines  and  collieries,  and  in  the  various  branches  of  trade  and 

nianutacture  in  which  numhers  of  children  work  together,  not 

I  being  included  in  the   provisions  of  the  Acts  for  regulating 

'tl»e  employment  of  children  in  mills  and  factoriea." 

In  1843  the  Commissioners  made  their  report,  exhibiting 
the  moBi  frightful  [lioture  of  avarice,  eelfishness,  and  cruelty, 
on  the  part  of  masters  and  parents,  and  of  juvenile  and 
infantine  misery,  dcftradation,  and  destruction  ever  presented. 
In  that  Report  the  Coiumiasioners  state — 

r  "  That  instances  occur  in  which  children  begin  lo  work  as  early 
M  tlireu  and  four  veart  of  age;  nut  iinfre<juenrly  at  five,  aud  between 
file  and  six  ;  while,  in  general,  regular  employment  commences 
between  seven  aud  eight. 

'*  Th;tt  the  persona  that  employ  muro  infants  and  the  very  youngest 
ehildreo,  are  the  parents  themselves,  who  put  their  children  lo  work 
■I  Boiii«  processes  of  manufuciure  under  their  own  eye,  in  their  own 
botuesi  but  children  begin  to  work  together  in  numbers,  in  larger 
ST  unaller  manufactories,  at  all  ages,  from  five  years  old  aud  up- 
wmrds. 

"That  in  almost  6»«ry  instance  iho  children  work  as  long  as  the 
•dnlts;  being  sometimes  kept  at  work  sixteen  and  even  eighteen 
honri,  nithout  any  intermission. 

"Thai,  fi-om  the  early  ages  at  which  the  great  majority  com- 
ncBCc  work,  from  their  long  hours  of  work,  and  from  tho  iusufliciency 
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of  tlieii'  food  .inil  clotiiing,  their  bodily  hffiltli  !s  seriously  and 
generallj' injured ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  stunted  in  growth, 
ttieir  aspect  being  pale,  deEicnlc,  and  sickly,  and  they  preseni 
altugetlier  the  appearance  of  a  race  which  has  suffered  general 
physical  det^^riorntion. 

"That  there  are  few  classes  of  those  children  and  young  personi 
of  whom  R  largo  porlion  are  not  in  n  lamentably  low  moral  condition. 

"Thatthis  low  moral  condition  is  evinced  by  a  [.'enernl  ignorance  of 
moral  duties  and  Ennctions,  and  by  an  absence  of  moral  and  religions 
restraint. 

"That  this  absence  of  rcairaint  is  the  result  of  a  general  want  of 
moral  and  religious  training,  iheir  low  moral  condition  often  having 
its  origin  io  the  degradation  of  the  parents,  who,  themselves  brou^t 
up  without  virtuous  hubits,  can  set  no  good  exnmpie  to  their  children) 
or  have  any  beneficial  control  over  their  c^Jndu<^t. 

"That  the  general  want  of  the  quatiflwitions  of  a  housewife  io 
the  women  is  the  one  great  and  universally  prevailing  cause  of 
distress  and  crime  among  ihe  working  classes. 

"  That  the  greater  number  .^re  in  total  ignorance  of  all  subjects — 
secular  and  religious. 

"Many  of  these  poor  children,"  add  the  Commissioners,  "are  W 
oppressed  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  that  thsf 
are  even  sunk  below  the  coDsciousness  of  the  misery  of  their  COB* 
dition. 

"  The  uncomplaining  nature  of  the  evidence  is  in  itself  an  evidence 
of  the  poverty  of  their  spirit  and  moral  nature.  Many  of  these  poor 
children,  deposing  that  tlicy  worked  from  twelve  to  fourttMin  hours 
a-dayfor  \i.  dd.  or  2j.  Crf-  a-wcuk,  not  a  penny  of  which  they  had 
for  their  own  use,  and  often,  wilbout  any  regular  hours  for  their 
meals,  who  were  clothed  in  rMgs  ;  who  acknowledged  that  they  often 
felt  sick,  or  otherwise  ill  and  that  they  had  not  enough  lo  eat:  who 
were  sometimes  '  beaten  badly,'  but  who  '  only  felt  it  for  a  day  or 
two,' — have  still  replied  that  they  '  liked  their  work,'  were  '  well 
treated,'  'were  only  punished  when  they  deserved  il,' &c.  TTioy 
evidently  knew  of  ootbing  else  but  Io  wake  and  go  to  work  from  day 
to  day,  and  to  continue  working  unlil  permitted  to  leave  off.  ^uch 
a  question  as,  '  Do  you  feel  tired  T'  had  never  before  been  asked 
them,  and  they  did  not  understand  it,  or  oidy  comprehended  its  pur- 
port in  some  vague  sense.  It  will  be  requisite,  therefore,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  those  whose  evidence  shows  noihing  to  complain 
of  and  those  whose  evidenc-e  shows  much  wretchedness,  but  who 
uttered  no  complaint." 

If  we  turn  from  the  general  remarks  of  the  Commissiuners 
to  the  evidence  cullectcd  by  the  Assistant-C  ommissioDerSj  the 
picture,  from  its  detail,  becomes  still  more  hideous. 

This  is  Mr.  Home's  report  on  Willenhall : — 

"A  lower  condition  of  morals,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term, 
could  not,  I  think,  he  foum].  I  do  not  mean  by  this  meroly  that 
there  are  many  vices,  but  that  moral  feelings  and   sentiments  do 
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not  exist  among  the  children  and  young  persona  of  'Willenhall. 
They  have  no  morals.  They  sink  sonio  di'greea  (when  that  is  pos- 
Bible)  below  tlie  worst  clasaeaof  children  and  young  persons  of  Wolver- 
htuupton. 

"  You  will  find  by  my  evidence  that  the  minds  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  children  and  young  persons  are  in  a  state  of  utter 
confusion  on  all  religious  subjects,  when  not  in  absolute  darkness. 
They  do  not  display  the  remotest  sign  of  comprehension  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  of  morals." 

Mr.  Grainger,  the  Assistant- Commissioner,  irbo  inquired 
into  the  lace-trade,  tells  ub  that  almost  all  the  children  ia 
Nottingham  are  cm|)loyed  in  lace  making  or  hosiery  as  soon 
as  they  can  use  a  needle. 

He  describes  a  family  in  which  there  were  four  children, 
aged  eight,  six,  four,  and  two.  Of  these,  the  three  elder 
were  employed  in  "threading."  This  is  the  mother's  own 
Btateraent :— "  Han-iet  was  not  quite  three  when  ohe  began  to 
work,  Ann  was  about  the  same  age,  Mary  was  not  quite  two 
when  she  began  ;  the  children  have  no  time  to  play.  They 
go  out  very  seldom;  have  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for 
each  meal."  "Unless,"  says  Mr.  Grainger,  "  I  had  obtained 
a  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact,  I  should  have  hesitated  to 
have  reported,  that  in  this  country  a  child  was  placed  at  work 
hf  it«  parent  before  it  waa  two  years  old." 

"  It  ia  important,"  he  adds,  "  to  mention  one  fact,  as  it 
■hows  that  parents  frequently  cannot  be  entrusted  with  the 
well-being  of  their  oflspring.  It  is  that  the  early  age  at 
which  children  are  sent  out  to  work  is  not  the  result  of 
distre89  or  want  of  employment  of  the  parents.  In  all  the 
towns,  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  the  day-schools  asserted, 
that  if  trade  were  good,  in  less  than  a  fortnight  half  the 
children  would  leave.  The  children  of  Mrs.  Houghton  were 
put  to  work  at  two  and  three  years  old,  although  her  husband 
baa  generally  regular  work,  and  his  wages  are  twenty-three 
ehilliDgs  a-week." 

This  ia  the  examination  of  Mrs.  Turner,  of  Nottingham  : — 


"She  employs  about  forty  biiiids.  Tbo  common  age  at  which 
chiMiFii  begin  is  seven  years  old.  They  are  generally  very  delicate 
ia  health  j  often  sick  and  ill.  They  ore  not  allowed  to  talk.  They 
•re  partly  asleep  for  hours  before  they  leave  olT.  Does  not  think  it 
would  be  possible  lo  get  the  childrei]  to  work  twelve  or  fourteen  hours 
a-day  without  the  cane.  They  hiivc  no  time  to  go  to  school.  They 
bare  no  time  to  get  exercise  or  recreiition.  They  go  from  bed 
Id  work,  and  from  work  to  bed.  Should  think  they  would  bo  stupified 
on  Sunday,  and  not  gel  much  from  inslniotion." 

Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  this  Beport  was  presented. 


tt  Aildreat  nii  Edueation,  ^^^^^^^ 

It  may  be  supposed  that  it  describes  the  horrors  of  a  past  age. 
But  there  is,  unhappily,  evidence  that  those  horrors  continue 
as  intense  as  they  ever  were.  A  pamphlet  on  the  Lace 
Trade  and  Factory  Act,  published  by  Hardwicke,  Piccadilly, 
about  two  years  ago,  stales  that  "'the  abuses  complaiucd 
of  in  1842  are  in  full  bloom  at  the  present  day."    (P.  5.) 

That  "the  system  of  labour  in  the  lace  trade  found  by 
Mr.  Grainger  in  1842  is  practised  with  increased  vigour  and 
extortion  at  the  present  dav."     {Pp.  8,  9.) 

After  quoting  some  of  tlie  evidence  which  I  have  quoted, 
the  author  adds : — 

"  We  are  quite  aware  that  all  this  evidence  refers  to  a  period  newly 
twenty'yeara  ii^o,  iind  lliat,  by  bringing  it  forward  on  ihis  uccafioo, 
we  Buliject  ourselves  to  thu  charges  of  eitaggerntion  and  m isre presen- 
tation of  exisiing  fads.  Nodoubl  we  sliall  be  told  that  the  conditions 
of  labaur  at  the  preeciH  day  are  vastly  different  from  wliat  they  were 
in  1841. 

"But  we  reply,  that  the  evil  of  wliich  we  complain  lias  '  grown  will 
the  "rowlh,  and  slrenctbened  with  cbe  strengtli,'  of  the  lace  trade.  Id 
1841  there  were  .scarRely  one  tlioiisanil  sleani- machines,  now  there  m» 
upwards  of  five  tbonsand  :  and  the  better  the  trade,and  the  higher 
the  rale  iif  wages,  the  more  severe  are  the  hardships  imposed  upon 
the  employed.  Inljint  and  feminine  labour  is  just  us  extensively  used 
in  the  present  day  as  in  1841  ;  and  ventilation  in  the  work-room  ia, 
generidly  speakiofr,  ju?t  as  imperfect.  '  Tht?  lace  trade  of  1860.  not 
tbe  lace  trade  of  1811 !'  Is  it  not  a  fuel,  Ihal  the  system  of  periodical 
and  excessive  hibour  prevalent  in  181 1,  is  precisely  the  same  sysiem 
pntctised  in  1861)?  The  otdy  distinction  between  the  two  periods U, 
that  now  we  have  large  sicani  factories  iustuad  of  small  worksiiops. 

"  But  the  niajorily  of  (hese  factories  are  raei-e  warrens  of  separate 
workshops.  The  bands  employed  are,  in  all  respects  of  age  and  lex, 
identicnl  with  those  employed  in  1841,  We  find  in  the  lace  factories 
of  thi;  present  day  the  same  siint  and  irregularity  in  tbe  hours  for  rest 
and  iiir  meals,  the  same  unresindned  and  exhaustive  night-work,  the 
Bame  crowding,  the  same  absence  of  instruction,  in  a  word,  the  same 
depraviiy,  misery,  and  sin," 

A  privately  printed  letter  to  the  Rifjht  Honourable  Sr 
George  Lewis,  from  Mr.  Norris,  Inspector  of  Schools,  con- 
tains in  its  appendix  the  following  letter,  of  about  the  saoae 
date : — 

*  •  "  I  will  give  yoH  two  caies  as  a  sample  of  the  'infaniint 
age,'  and  the  amounl  oi  labour  ihey  exact  from  infanti.  Some  lime 
a"o  Mr.  Ailbut,  the  late  Chief  Bailiff  of  Hnnley,  told  me  that  he  bad 
occasion  to  go  to  his  work  before  four  in  the  morning,  end  in  lUe 
Street  met  a  liltle  girl  crying  bitterly,  because,  as  she  lold  bim,  she 
was  late,  and  so  shut  out  of  the  '  pot- bank.'  He  said,  "It  is  not 
nearly  time  (i.e.  to.  o'clock)  yet  j'  but  she  answered,  'I  ought  to 
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wns  not  lionie  till 
ten  liisi  nighu'  Fram  three  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night,  and  the 
child  was  (1  think)  not  eight  yeara  old  ! 

I  "To-day  I  called  on  ihe  wife  of  one  of  our  colliers,  and  said,  'I 
remember  that  jou  have  n  littla  child  at  a  pottery  :  how  old  is  he  ?' 
'Seven  next  21st  of  May,'  she  said.  'Anil  when  did  he  go  to  work?' 
*Tbe  middio  of  lost  August."  'That  was  very  young.'  '  Yes,' she 
said,  •  il  is  too  yonng,  nnd  lie  is  a  sickly  lad,  ihe  weskest  of  them  all ; 
and  he  is  there  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night :  it  is 
loo  long.  I  have  olten  said  to  Lis  father  that  I  would  take  him  away 
and  put  him  to  school.' 

"  The  poor  child  is  earning  Is.  6rf,  a-week,  and  when  he  went  tw 
his  slavery,  his  father  and  brother  ought  to  have  been  earning  at  the 
pit  at  least  358.  a-weck. 

••I  need  not  hua[i  op  oiuwi,  you  might  get  a  hundred  sucli  by  a 
day's  labour.  I  am  thinking  of  four  more  now,  one  a  child  who  baa 
just  left  oar  infanta'  school. 

.  (Signed)  "  Arthur  T.  Bosneu." 

r  It  U  a  strange  proof  of  the  general  neglect  of  the  morals  and 
health  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes,  tliat  this  Report 
lay  unnoticed  tor  twenty  years,  during  which,  the  chililren, 
.  dj'tts  "  bred  up  without  the  remotest  sign  of  comprehension  na 
to  what  is  meant  by  the  term  morals,  who  had  neither  know- 
ledge, nor  religion,  nor  natural  affection,"  were  allowed  to 
become  the  parents  of  the  present  generation. 

At  length,  at  the  end  of  the  Session  of  1861,  Lord  Lyttelton 
and  Lord  Shaftesbury  called  the  attention  of  the  Honse  of 
Lords  lo  the  Report,  and,  in  compliance  with  an  address  from 
that  House,  a  commission  was  issued,  directing  an  inquiry 
into  the  employment  of  children  and  young  persona  In  trades 
and  manufactures  not  already  regulated  by  law. 

The  Coramissionera  made  their  firat  report  on  the  15th  of 
June,  1863. 

It  embraces  only  the  following  manufactures : — 

Potterv.  Paper  Staining. 

Fustian  Cutting.  Finishing  and  Hooking. 

Lace.  Percussion  Cap  jMaking, 

Hosiery.  Lucifer  Match  M.iking. 

Pottery. — The  moat  material  document  in  the  Report  on 
Potlery  is  the  memorial  of  twenty-five  of  the  most  eminent 
mannfacturers.  among  whom  are  the  great  nstmea  of  Minion 
and  Co.,  and  Wcdgnood  and  Sons.  In  this  memorial  they 
state : — 

"  Tliat  children  arc  employed  in  the  potteries  at  a  Tery  early  age, 
and  in  a  way  to  interfere  seriously  with  their  education. 

"  Tliat  3  vaat  amount  of  ignorance  is  caused  thereby,  as  is  evinced 
by  the  fort  that  out  of  860  working  children,  18C,  or  27-6  per  cent., 
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proresicd  lliemselves  unable  lo  reail.  That  ibc  employment  of  chil- 
dren nt  80  tender  nn  nge  stunts  their  growth,  nod  cou.ies  a  tcadency 
to  consumption  uud  distortion. 

"  That  flome  legal  enactment  is  wanting  to  prevent  children  from 
beinp  employed  at  so  early  an   age,  and  to  aecuro  them — at  any  rule 
,  minimum  of  education." 


The  memorialists  merely  state  generally  that  the  children 
are  worked  at  a  very  early  a"e. 

Mr.  Ijonge,  the  Assistant-C'ominiaaioner,  who  inquired  into 
that  subject,  etates,  that  "There  seems  to  have  been  no  im- 
provement as  to  the  age  at  which  children  are  eiiiphiyed  since 
1841,  and  that  many  are  employed  at  the  agca  of  six  and 
BCTen,  the  hours  of  work  being  twelve."  (P.  2.)  And  he 
quotes  Dr.  Davies,  of  Skelling,  Staffordshire,  who  says,  "I 
fear  that  the  evils  to  which  children  are  subjected  in  the  manu- 
factories are  not  materially  diminished  during  the  last  twenty 
years."     (P.  2.3). 

Fttstian  Cutting. — The  following  are  the  grounds  on  which 
ihe  Commiaaioners  recommend  the  application  of  the  Factory 
Act  to  the  fustian  cutters; — "The  tender  age  at  which  the 
children  begin  to  work,  the  excessive  hours  of  labour,  often 
extending  throughout  the  night,  the  great  physical  deterior*- 
tion,  capecially  the  deplorable  and  permanent  bodily  distortion 
induced  by  over-work,  and  tlic  almost  total  ignorance  reaiilt- 
ing  from  the  impossibility  of  any  continuous  and  effective 
education." 

"  The  fustian  cutting  child,"  says  Mr.  Lord,  the  Assistant- 
Commissioner,  "  haa  little  opportunity  for  school  of  any  kind. 
Day  school  is  never  attainable.  Even  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, though  in  effect  they  play,  as  their  ciders  do,  they  have 
to  Jiang  aoout  Ihe  shop  in  an  attitude  of  laborious  idleness 
during  moat  of  the  day  time.  They  might  indeed  go  to  school 
during  the  evenings  of  those  days.  But  their  parents,  even 
if  they  cared  to  send  them,  which  few  of  them  do,  have  little 
authority  over  them  ;  and  a  child  under  thirteen  years,  in  that 
class  of  life,  would  scarcely  go  to  school,  unless  sent,  at  any 
time :  while  on  the  remaining  days  they  would  be  incapable 
of  receiving  any  useful  instruction  after  their  day's  work. 
The  combined  influenco  of  ignorance,  irregularity,  over-work, 
and  bad  example,  exaggernted  by  the  dangerous  precocity  of 
premature  independence,  are  to  be  traced  in  the  habits  of 
adults.  Bold  ignorant  girls,  slatternly  helpless  women,  hoys 
idle  and  reckless,  mcu  improvident  and  disreputable.  That  a 
the  Bubstnnco  of  the  account  which  the  fustian  cutters  give  of 
themwflvos." 

"  Yon  will  £ud,"  eays  Sir.  Wcauock,  die  largest  employer 
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^  Id  tlie  trade,  "  scarcely  any  of  mine  who  can  read.  Many  of 
the  parents  caa  not  tell  a  letter.  As  soon  as  they  find  that 
tbeir  children  can  cut,  they  put  them  to  it.  There  is  not 
much  leniency  among  the  parents.  You  may  depend,  all  they 
look  tti  18  the  money." 

Lace  Makinri.—l  now  come  to  the  lace  manufacture,  one  of 
those  in  which  at  the  time  of  the  first  inquiry,  the  abuses  of 
children  were  the  greatest.  Many  of  the  worst  of  those 
abuses,  such  aa  the  early  working  of  infants,  the  confined 
space  in  which  they  work,  and  the  ahsence  of  education,  con- 
tinue, as  will  bo  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
Report  of  Mr,  While,  the  Assistant-Commissioner,  on  pillow- 

»I&ce  making. 
"The  work  requiring  great  manual  dexterily  and  experience,  but 
fay  Ultle  muscular  alrength  or  size,  children  ari!  put  U>  learn  it  ai  a 
WtJ  early  age,  six  being  thought  the  best  by  some  teachers,  though 
nuny  begin  at  five  aud  even  younger. 
"  For  this  purpose  they  usually  go  to  work  at  a  school  kept  by  a 
woman  in  her  cottage.     These  rooms  are  generally  the  hving-rooms 
of  small  cottages,  witli  the  fire-placo  e topped  up  to  prevent  draught, 
sometimes  even  in  winter,  the   anitnal   heat  of  the  inmates  being 
1^    thought  auilicient  ;  in  other  cases  they  are  small  pautry-like  rooms 
^1    without  any  ^rc-placc;  atid  in  none  of  these  rooms  ia  there  any  venti- 
^F    Ulion  beyond  the  door  and  window,  the  latter  not  always  made  to 
H     open,  or  if  it  will  open,  not  opened. 

•*  The  crowding  in  these  rooms  and  the  fouhiess  of  air  produced  by 
It  lue  somclimes  extreme.  I  have  notii'cd  in  one  place  iis  small  an 
VDount  of  ^psce  as  under  25  cubic  feet  for  each  per:jon. 

**  la  general  the  children  pay  a  small  weekly  sum  to  their  mistress, 
ud  are  entideJ  to  the  lace  which  they  make,  though  it  is  sometimes 
■        dnpoaed  of  for  ihem  by  the  mistress, 
h         "They  are  deprived  ef  the  opportunities  of  education." 

The  detailed  evidence  tells  of  hours  of  work  which  seem 
fkbotous.  "  For  one  year,"  aays  Mrs.  Reddish,  of  Notting- 
bun ;  "  she,  with  two  or  three  of  her  elder  girls,  sat  up  regu- 
Urly  the  three  first  nights  of  the  week.  They  began  at  twelve* 
ti'dock  on  Sunday  night,  and  did  not  lie  down  till  Thursday 
Di"ht,  and  during  this  time  they  only  snatched  their  food." 
S^ny  other  mistresses  had  girls,  each  on  an  average  about 
twenty  or  thirty,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen.  The 
hour  for  beginning  work  was  seven,  a.m.,  and  the  children  in- 
nrialdy  worked  till  t«n,  p.m. ;  if  busy,  till  twelve,  the  little 
girls  as  well  as  the  elder. 

"  There  are  very  many  places  where  little  children  are  now 
kept  till  ten  and  eleven,  p.m.  She  has  lived  six  years  in 
London  and  six  in  Manchester,  and  seen  a  great  deal  of 
different  kinds  of  people,  and  thinks  there  is  no  place  where 
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the  cluldren  work  so  hard  for  the  parenta,  and  the  parent?  live 
80  much  on  their  children,  doing  little  or  notluDg  themselyea, 
as  here." 

G.  H.  Last  spring  he,  with  some  other  youths,  and  the 
pattern  girls,  stayed  all  night  three  times.  They  worked  till 
about  three,  n.ra,,  and  then  lay  down  on  the  boards,  or  any 
where,  and  got  up  as  usual  for  the  next  day's  work,  Durbg 
this  season  ne  worked  at  an  average  about  eighteen  hours 
a-day. 

Hogien/. — The  last  Heport  which  I  shall  mention  with  any 
detail  is  Mr.  White's,  on  hosiery,  a  business  of  some  import- 
ance, employing  more  than  120,000  persons. 

"  Owing  partly."  says  Mr.  White,  "  to  ilie  general  hiibit  of  the 
men  of  '  shacking,'  or  idling  in  the  early  part  of  llie  week  even,  or 
still  more,  when  tlity  have  work,  couplGd  with  the  necessity  of 
finishing  the  work  by  '  taking-in  tlay,'  usudly  Saturday,  when  il  ii 
taken  lo  tlie  warehouse,  and  the  simplo  nature  of  the  work  whidi 
requires  but  little  delicacy  or  skill,  an  excessive  pressure  of  work  is 
tlirown  periodically  upon  very  young  children  ;  and  some  are  cm- 
ployed  almost  as  infants.  I  have  been  informed  by  a  manufaeturer 
tliat  his  Aither  was  employed  as  a  seamer  at  two  years  of  age,  and  in  a 
Irame  at  so  early  an  age  as  to  distort  his  lingers  by  tlic  constant  grn^ 
of  the  iron.  Other  instances  arc  given  of  cliildren  beginning  wo^M 
three  and  a  hall',  four,  and  many  at  five  years  of  age. 

"  Tlie  labour,  however,  of  (lie  girls  who  geain,  which  is  the  finishiDg 
process,  is  far  more  excessive  than  that  of  the  boys  who  wind,  which 
is  the  preliminary,  though  the  boys  seam  also,  and  sometimes  after 
completing  their  wioJing. 

"  It  is  common  for  girls  as  welt  as  women  to  sit  up  at  work  oil 
Friday  night,  and  even  for  children  to  be  kept  up  some  time  past  mid- 
night ;  evidence  is  given  by  parents  of  their  own  child,  a  girl  of  eight, 
having  worked  the  whole  night  through  as  much  as  iwo  years  ago, 
with  a  statement  that  work  of  this  kind  is  general;  others  have  done 
6o  at  eight  or  nine,  and  at  eleven  or  twelve,  or  younger. 

"  The  statemenis  of  children,  where  given  together  with  ihoso  of 
parents,  were  in  all  cases  made  in  the  presence  of  and  confirmed  by 
■the  latter,  many  of  whom  seemed  to  look  npon  the  fact  of  their  children 
working  thus  as  nothing  remarkable  or  out  of  reason  ;  others  regrct- 
jng  it,  but  as  an  evil  for  which  there  was  but  small  blame  anywhere, 
and  no  possible  help." 

"The  parents   commonly  complain  thatthe  moans  of   education, 

where  proiided,  are  out  of  their  reach  ;  where  provided  they  are  not 

L  always  efficient,  and  a  boy  compUtiiis  of  being  taught  by  lads  no  bigger 

f  than  himself  who  only  '  ax  you  once  and  then  hit  you.'     The  ignorance 

even  amoagst  adults  is  extreme. 

'*  The  general  impression  lefl  on  the  mind  by  a  visit  to  the  stock- 
ener.s'  homes  is  one  of  severe  labour  and  much  suffering  in  persons 
of  a]]  nges,  and  much  oppression  of  body  and  neglect  of  mind  in  the 
young." 
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The  paper-stainers,  the  makers  of  percussion  caps,  and  the 
finishers  and  haokers  are  not  aufGcieatly  niiiuerous  to  be  dwelt 
on  in  this  short  outline. 

The  portiond  ol'  the  Report  and  evidence  which  relate  to  the 
health  of  the  children  employed  in  these  manufactures,  come 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health. 
We  have  to  do  only  with  the  portions  which  ahew  that  their 
employments  prevent  their  education. 

Lucifer-match  maA^rji,— But  I  cannot  avoid  calling  your  at- 
tentiou  very  shortly  to  the  sufferings  of  the  children  employed 
in  the  making  of  lucifer  matches.  The  inhaling  phosphorus 
iuhjccts  them  to  niauy  disea£es,  but  peculiarly  to  the  frightful 
disease  called  tlie  jaw  disease,  a  disease  which  after  years  of 
intolerable  suffering  destroys  the  teeth,  then  the  gums,  then 
the  luner  jaw,  and  kills  the  patient  by  pain  and  exhaustion. 

"  The  sufferings,"  says  Mr.  Pegge,  "  of  a  patient  in  tLe  enrlier 
fUgcs  of  the  disease,  and  until  it  has  run  itself  unite  out,  leaving  tlie 
jaw  quite  dead  and  eiqioscd,  are  intolerable.  Ho  will  take  almost  any 
amount  of  narcotics  with  little  effect.     Messrs.  Garmans,  surgeons, 

altenilin^  a  dub  consisting  of  tlie  workpeople,  of and   Co., 

hKifer-malch  makers,  employing  238  persons,  of  whom  1 74  are  under 
eighteen,  stale,  '  That  the  majority  of  rliose  engaged  in  this  factory 
for  aoy  considerable  period,  aulior  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  teeth." 

"  One  of  the  masters,"  says  Mr.  White,  the  Assisliint-Commis- 
■iooer;  "employing  several  children,  to  whom  he  secoied  very  kind, 
but  80  poor,  as  he  told  me,  through  misfortune  that  he  got  up  tliaL 
(Snturdiiy)  moruiag  without  money  even  to  pay  the  week's  wages, 
though  lie  looked  for  aomc  during  the  day,  seemed  quite  grateful  for 
the  proof  given  by  my  visit,  that  the  country  really  was  CAring  for 
ihe  helplcEis  and  ignorant  children  around  him,  and  wishing  to  do 
wmething  to  better  Iheir  condition.  On  his  statement  being  read 
over  to  him  for  correction,  he  said,  '  That  is  it;  that's  capital!  and 
I  hope  it  will  do  some  good.  If  that's  all  T  have  lived  for,  I  have 
lived  for  something.' " 

"  All  who  speak  at  all  upon  the  ]ioiat,  agree  that,  as  things  are, 
they  can  do  almost  nothing  uf  themselves  to  mend  them  ;  and  that 
the  parvDtj,  as  a  cla^s,  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  do  any- 
dtiag  I'or  the  education  or  welfare  of  their  children." 

Here  ia  the  examination  of  one  of  the  girls  (seems  about 
foorteen). 

"  Worka  at  box-makitig.  iNever  was  at  school  in  her  life. 
Does  not  know  a  letter.  Never  went  to  a  church  or  chapel. 
Xever  heard  of '  England '  or  '  London,'  or  the  '  sea '  or  '  ships.' 
Never  heard  of  God,  Does  not  know  what  He  does.  Docs 
not  know  whether  it  ia  better  for  her  to  be  good  or  had." 

You  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  that  the  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  work  of  chil£-en  and  infants,  and  their  compulsory 
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education,  are,  from  their  urgency  anil  their  importance,  from 
the  amount  and  the  kind  of  good  which  can  be  produced,  and 
the  amount  of  the  evil,  of  the  cruelty,  the  oppression,  and  gene- 
rally the  mischief,  bodily,  intellcctuid,  and  moral,  which  can 
be  averted  or  mitigated  or  limited,  among  the  moat  important 
of  the  measures  suggeatcd  by  onr  ]irogramme. 

Thia  ia  my  apology  for  the  length  to  which  I  have  dwelt  on 
them. 

Having  considered  the  nature  of  education,  and  claseificd 
the  persona  to  be  educated,  I  must  add  a  few  words  on  a  sub- 
ject to  which  our  ilhislrious  President  called  our  attention  in 
ma  opening  address  in  the  year  1661,  the  results  of  Mr.  Chad- 
wick's  inquiries  as  to  the  influence  on  the  mind  of  bodily  tnun- 
ing,  and  the  comparative  efficiency  of  long  and  short  periods  of 
teaching.  I  quite  agree  with  Lord  Brougham,  that  Mr. 
Chadwick'a  Reports*  '■  are  an  event  in  the  history  of  education; 
and  that  the  measures  which  he  recommends  will  increase  the 
number  of  children  taught,  lessen  their  labour,  and  improve  their 
health  both  in  body  and  mind." 

Until  civilisation  has  reached  an  advanced  stage,  education 
consists  principally  in  bodily  training.  In  ancient  Greece  anj 
Home,  the  salety  of  a  man  depended  mainly  on  his  courage, 
strength,  and  skill.  The  safety  of  the  state  depended  mainlyoft 
the  military  qualities  of  all  of  Its  citizens,  since  all  had  to  &ght. 
Bodily  qualities  therefore,  and  the  mental  qualities  which  are 
principally  aflected  by  the  state  of  the  body,  were  held  in  the 
highest  esteem.  Herodotus  was  loss  honoured  than  .1  success- 
ful athlete  in  the  games  at  which  he  read  his  immortal  work. 
And  I  doubt  whether  in  mediaival  Europe  a  statesman  or  t, 
poet  held  as  high  a  rank  as  the  knight  who  bore  away  the 
prize  at  a  tournament,  or  even  the  yeoman  who  drew  the"  brat 

DOW. 

But  the  use  of  gunpowder,  and  of  small  standing  nrmies 
rendered  skill  in  arms  unimportant ;  and  from  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  little  dancing,  and  a  very  little 
fencing,  were  almost  all  the  training  that  the  bodies  of  hoy* 
received. 

The  Factory  Acts  seem  first  to  have  suggested  the  mixture 
of  bodily  and  intellectual  labour. 

The  large  district  pauper  schools  were,  I  believe,  the  first 
to  employ  drill,  that  is  to  say,  collective  bodily  training. 
The  effect  of  that  training  is  a  remarkable  educational  pheno- 
menon. 


•Coinmnnioiitiona  from  Edwin  C hod wiek,  Ebi),,  reapcct.ine  hnlf- time  «iid  nuli- 
t«ry  and  oavnl  dnli.      A  letter  In  N.W.  Soniur,  Esq.,  i.'s|ilanat(iiy  oi"  Ccnniiia- 
mVatioiia."  by  Eilivin  Chad  wick,  Efrq,      FrL-stnted  [larenout  to  DU  addrc«otll» 
MoaaeofhorAa,  1861. 
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TIio  Royal  Commissioners  personally  examined  Jlr,  Imcson, 
the  MasUr  of  tlie  Central  London  District  School;  Mr. 
Mosely,  Master  of  the  Stejiney  Union  School;  and  Mr.  Tod- 
hunter,  Master  of  the  South  Metropolitan  DJatrict  School ; 
and  considered  the  communications  collected  by  Mr.  Chadwick, 
I  will  read  to  you  a  portion  of  that  evidence. 

"Q.    4,5(XI.     [Mr.  Moitli/.)     The  drill  hna    been  in  use  with  us 
for  riglilL-en  jeoi-s. 

"  4,o01.  ( Chitirman.')  Do  you  ulluch  great  impoi'lancc  to  il  ? 
i— Tes,  and  I  will  tell  you  wby:  Once  Juiing  the  past  thirU'cn 
yean  we  were  wiibout  a  dritl-instructor,  and  all  the  smartneaa 
«f  the  boys  entirely  went ;  tliey  were  slovenly  iu  llieii'  dress ; 
there  was  no  neatness  or  pride  in  themaelvea  in  any  way  what- 
««!*•.  Now,  with  children  of  the  cliias  which  I  have  had  to 
leacb,  it  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  ineukle  any  good  habits  of 
■ny  kind,  and  1  found  at  ihe  end  of  those  three  months  ihal 
the  children  were  no  more  like  what  they  had  been  while  the 
drill-master  was  with  ua  ihan,  I  might  say,  chalk  is  like  cheese — 
there  was  no  comparison,  in  fact, 

"  Sir.   William  Smith,  Snpa-iiitendent  oj'ttie  Snrrty  District  Sc/wol. 

"  Tou  have  had  experience  of  the  effect  of  the  military  drill  on 
the  mental  and  bodily  training  of  young  children  in  this  estnbliahmeut  ? 
—Yes;  but  the  effect  of  the  military  drill  was  most  shown  by  the 
cSect  of  its  discontinuance. 

"Id  what  way  was  it  shown T — In  1857  the  drill-raastcr  was 
diBtnisscd  by  the  guardians,  with  a  view  of  reducing  the  expen- 
dhoR.  The  imniodiate  effect  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  drill 
was  to  make  the  school  (luite  another  place.  I  am  sure  that 
witliin  flix  months  we  lost  about  2(}t)l.  in  the  extra  wear  and 
U*r  of  clothing  lorn  and  damaged  in  mischievous  acis,  and  wild 
play,  in  the  breakage  of  utensils  Izom  mischief,  and  damage  done 
to  lli«  different  buildings,  ibe  breakage  of  windows,  the  pulling 
Dp  of  gratings,  and  the  sjioiling  of  walla.  A  spirit  of  Insubordi- 
nation ]irevailed  amongst  the  boys  during  the  whole  of  the  time 
of  Uie  cessation  of  the  drill.  In  the  workshop  they  were  Insub- 
ordinxie,  and  I  was  eonslnnlly  called  upon  by  the  industrial 
teachtrs  the  master  shoemaker,  and  the  master  tailor,  to  coerce 
boya  who  were  quite  impudent,  and  who  would  not  obey  readily. 
Tlie  moral  tone  of  ihe  school  seemed  to  have  fled  from  the  boys, 
and  their  whole  behaviour  was  nlteied,  as  displayed  in  the  dor- 
■iloriea  as  well  as  in  the  yards.  The  chaplain  joined  with  me 
mid  the  schoolmasters  in  urging  the  restoration  of  the  drill. 

"The  drill  having  been  restored,  has  order  been  restored? — 
Yat,  excellent  order." 

'  Drill  exercises,",  says  Mr.  Maelcod,  the  raasLer  of  the  School 
Uii*  Koyal  Military  Asylum;  "if  universally  adopted,  would 
be  beoeticiul  not  only  to  the  appearance  and  health  of  our  pupils 
bat  to  the  discipline  of  our  ^schools.  The  very  punishment 
niUetMl    on  children    frequently   arieea    from    a   neglect  of  those 
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laws  which' we   cannot    violate   wIlli    impunity.       We   keep  them 

Bitting  for  an  hour  or  livo  on  harii  and  un  com  fort  nble  feats, 
without  rniy  mdvement  of  the  body;  tired  of  lilting,  they  get 
restless;  inhaling  impuivj  air,  they  become  heavy,  doll,  and 
stupid ;  disorder  and  neglect  of  lessons  are  the  results,  and  the 
master  rt'sorta  to  punishment,  whiuh  only  inereases  without 
removing  the  evil." 

But  the  utility  of  collective  bodily  training  is  not  limited  to 
the  school.  In  Mr.  Chadwick's  "Communications,"  will  be 
found  the  evidence  of  eminent  engineers  and  macbiDiats, 
among  whom  are  Rawlinsoti,  Whitworth,  and  Fairbaim,  aa  to 
its  permanent  utility  in  after-life. 

"  In  my  opinion,"  says  Mr.  Rawlinsoii,  "  based  on  experience  and 
observation,  I  think  school  drilling  and  training  would  prove  of  the 
utmost  conseiiueiice  to  the  boys  in  after-life.  I  may  give  a  few 
instances.  In  all  engineering  :ind  building  trades  men  are  frequently 
required  to  use  Iheii-  sli-ength  in  concert,  lifting,  carrying,  and  draw- 
ing; men,  to  use  their  joint  strength  not  only  effectively  but  safely, 
must  have  confidence  in  each  other.  Two  trained  men  will  lift  and 
curry  more,  easily  and  safely,  tlinn  lour  untrained  men.  Drill  and 
training  would  probably  doul)le  the  effective  human  powei-  of  *nT 
establiahmcnt,  especially  if  numbers  ore  instructed  in  joint  feats  of 
strength.  That  which  is  taught  to  youth  is  never  forgotten  in  after- 
life." 

"  I  would  consider,"  says  Mr.  Whitworth,  '■  a  youth  of  double  Iha 
value,  who  had  a  previous  trniuing  in  a  drill  which  gave  him  lutbiU 
of  order  and  cleanliness.  I  do  not  mean  his  own  persona!  rlfltK 
ness,  but  keeping  everything  he  has  to  do  with  in  a  high  state  of 
cleanliness.  A  youth  who  has  had  a  training  of  a  nature  of  a  drill 
has  a  pleasure  in  attending  to  commands,  whilst  another  not  so 
trained  is  dull  and  dilatory  and  inefficient.  The  drill,  besides  cor- 
recting defects,  brings  out  special  bodily  qualifications." 

"  A  greiitcr  benefit,"  says  Mr.  Fairbairn,  ■'  could  not  be  conferred 
on  the  population  than  to  provide  for  them  a  military  and  naval  drill, 
interspersing  with  their  school  instruction  systematic  gymnastics.  It 
would  be  in  every  way  profilable  lo  them  and  salutary.  Their  active 
hodily  training  cannot  begin  too  early." 

Merc  bodily  labour,  though  less  efficient  than  trained  labour, 
is  of  great  intellectual  value. 

Mr.  Paget,  the  Member  for  Nottingham,  employs  on  liia 
farm  boys  who  go  to  school  on  alternate  days. 

"  On  this  system,"  he  says,  "  they  are  never  weary  either  of  achtxd 
or  of  work.  At  fourteen  years  they  have  received  not  anly&veTj 
L  ihir  amount  of  (lie  rudimculs  of  learning,  but  they  have  also  acquired 
f  11  knowledge  of  the  business  of  life",  and  are  ready  lo  enter  into  service, 
with  all  that  skill  arising  from  habits  of  labniir,  combined  with  hardi- 
hood from  exposure  in  out-of-dooi's  work,  which  the  farmer  who 
A/res  them  has  a  right  to  expect.     They  are  much  better  scrrant* 
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than  the  mere  Bchool-boj  would  be.  Their  school  life  being  compared 
not  with  a  holifiay  but  with  a  day  of  labour,  they  look  upon  it  tis  a 
rest,  and  their  as-socialions  with  books  are  not  irksome,  but  agreeable, 
90  that  they  will  retain  whiit  tliey  have  acquired.  The  schoolmaster 
also  feels  the  advantage  of  ihia  sj-stera.  The  boys  attend  more  regu- 
larly than  the  average  of  children,  and  remaining  to  a  later  age,  their 
altainmenis  are  higher,  and  they  gire  a  higher  tone  to  the  school. 
Mr.  Spencer,  the  master  of  our  school,  declares  that  any  master  who 
has  once  esperiencod  the  benefits  of  the  system  will  be  very  unwilUng 
to  forego  them.  This  allernate  system  of  labour  and  rest  appears  to 
be  indicated  bj'  our  nature,  in  wliich  the  actjviiyof  the  body  is  a  good 
preparation  to  the  activity  of  the  mind,  and  every  hard-working 
professional  man  has  found  that  the  best  rest  for  his  over-tasked 
mind  is  in  bodily  exertion." 

On  the  other  subject  to  which  Mr.  Chadwick'a  attentioD 
was  directed,  the  shortening  the  periods  of  mental  labour 
imposed  on  children,  still  more  important  information  was 
collected,  Ita  result  is  tlius  summed  up  by  the  Koyal  Com- 
missioners : — 

"  I.  That  for  children  under  the  age  of  12  years,  24  hours  a  week 
is  nearly  the  limit  of  profitable  instruction  in  studies  requiring  mental 
eSbrl.  IJ.  That  18  hours  a-week  is  often  a  mui*G  useful  period  of 
mental  effort  than  21.  III.  That  16  hours  a-wcek,  tlie  utmost  that 
a  obtained  by  the  factory  children,  is,  to  use  flic  most  unfavourable 
expression,  not  Insuflicicni.  lY.  That  much  may  be  done  in  12 
honn  a-weck,  or  two  hours  a-day,  provided  that  those  two  lioura  be 
two  fresh  hours  in  the  morning.  V.  That  children  who  have  been 
educated  up  to  the  age  of  seven  in  a  good  infant  school  can  be  taught 
in  three  years,  in  a  school  attendance  of  from  15  to  18  hours  a-weck, 
to  read  well,  to  write  well,  and  to  understand  and  apply  the  common 
niles  of  nrilhmetic." 

I  believe  that  tlie  ordinary  hours  of  mental  work  and 
bodily  confinement  in  the  schools  of  the  lower  orders  are 
about  thirty  hours  a-week,  and  that  those  in  the  schools  of 
the  middle  and  liigher  classes  are  much  longer,  especially  in 
girls"  schools.  I  Iruat  that  tlie  obscurity  in  which  the 
education  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes  is  now  involved 
may  be  dispelled  by  the  Commission  now  sitting  on  Public 
Schools,  and  by  the  Commission  on  Middle  Class  Educa- 
tion, which  I  have  ventured  to  recommend.  But  if  these 
estimates  of  the  hours  now  devoted  to  teaching  approach  the 

,th,  we  are  employing  labour  on  the  part  of  our  masters, 
time,  health  and  energy  on  the  part  of  our  children 
Dot  only  fruitlessly  but  abs«)lute!y  miscbievously.  To  arrest 
or  merely  to  diminish  this  frightful  waste  deserves,  perhaps 
more  than  other  matter  alluded  to  in  our  programme,  the 
earnest  co-operation  of  all  the  members  of  this  Association 
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THE    flubjects    assigned    for  diacussioQ  to   this,  the  ^^ 

Departmeut  of  the  Associatiou,  relate  generally  to  tSe 
prevention  and  repression  of  crime,  including  the  punishment 
and  reformation  ot  the  criminal, — subjeets  undouljtedly  of  very 
great  importance  and  of  very  great  difficulty.  I  shall  advert  to 
Bomc  of  the  principal  questions  thus  I'aised,  and  shall  etate  some 
leading  principles  which  scetn  to  ine  to  apply  to  (hem.  In  doiug 
ao  I  do  nut  expect  that  what  I  say  will  always  be  in  accordanc« 
with  the  opinions  of  even  a  majority  of  my  audience,  hut  I 
know  I  shall  receive  that  fair  hearing,  which  is  so  necessary 
for  free  discussion,  and  which  may  always  be  depended  upon 
in  the  deliberations  of  this  Association. 

The  primary  purpose  of  punishment  as  inflicted  by  society 
is,  in  my  ojiiuiou,  to  deter  from  the  conrnihsion  of  cri'sMH 
This  idea  may  not  be  the  origin  of  punishment,  which  pi^H 
bably  was  at  first  awarded  as  a  just  retribution  due  by  the' 
^^^  offender  to  the  aggrieved  feelings  of  the  injured  party  or 
^^B  private  avenger  on  the  one  h,and,  and  to  the  moral  sense  and 
^^^  sympathy  of  the  public  on  the  other.  But  practically,  and 
V  more  particularly  under  written  laws,  punishment  has   come 

^^K  to  be  attached  as  a  sanction  to  prohibitory  enactments,  in  the 
^^f  hope,  if  possible,  that,  from  the  penal  consequences  there 
^^^  denounced,  the  law  may  not  be  violated  at  all ;  and  with  the 
^^^  design,  if  it  be  violated,  that  the   punishment  of  the  offen 

^^B         may  at   least,  as  our  Criminal  Writs   bear,  deter  others 
^^^ft         committiiii/  the  like  crimes  in  time  coming. 
^^^^  This    expression    as    to    deterring    '■others"   is   eautaoi 

^^^^^Kftnd  correctly  chosen,  and  involves  an  important  lUstinctii 
^^^^^^  It  is  but  too  certain  as  to  a  large  class  of  criminalei,  that  the 
^^^^^  infliction  of  punishment  upon  them,  is  insufficient  to  prevent 
^^H         B  repetition   of  their  offence.     The   habitual   and  harden 
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does  Dot  destroy  the  effect  of  punishment  as  an  example  and 
as  a  means  of  deterring  others  from  crime.  It  may  deter 
those  who  are  not  haditual  and  hardened  offenders.  It  cer- 
tainty does  deter  many  of  weak  and  wavering  principles,  who 
might  otherwise  yield  to  temptation.  No  man  can  question 
this  who  bestows  a  serious  thought  on  the  subject.  Let  it 
only  be  supposed  that  all  punishment  for  crime  were  abolished 
to-morrow,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  tlie  day  after  we 
ehould  see  the  effect  of  the  change  in  the  immense  impulse 
given  to  criminal  appetites  and  passions,  when  tlius  freed  from 
the  clieck  at  present  imposed  on  them  by  the  terrors  of  the 
law. 

Viewed  in  this  light  we  not  only  find  a  full  justification  for 
haman  punishments  in  the  great  law  of  self-defence,  but  we 
also  see  in  them,  when  well  regulated  and  ailjusted,  neither 
on  the  one  hand  so  slight  as  to  produce  contempt,  nor  on  the 
other  so  severe  as  to  defeat  their  object,  a  noble  institution 
which  supports  and  strengthens  the  voice  of  conscience  in  the 
boman  breast,  by  giving  it  an  outward  utterance  and  a  prac- 
tical power  ;  an  institution  also  which  saves  men  from  them- 
selves, assists  them  to  subdue  their  baser  inclinations,  and  by 
planting  a  strong  hedge  on  the  boundary  line  between  right 
and  wrong,  preserves  many  from  transgressing  whe  would 
otherwise  be  easily  induced  to  cross  the  march.  Punishment 
in  this  light  has  even  a  higher  function  than  the  refiirmation 
of  criminals.  It  tends  to  preserve  myriads,  or  rather  millions 
of  men  from  ever  betoming  criminal. 

Thia  character  of  deterring  fi'om  crime,  ought,  I  think,  to 
attach  to  punishment  in  all  its  shapes.  It  ought  always  to  he 
something  which  the  mass  of  mankind  will  look  upon  as  an 
infliction  to  be  dreaded  and  shunned.  Punishment,  to  be  what 
it  professes,  must  be  accompanied  with  pain  and  privation,  and 
if  it  if  ever  divested  of  tiiese  qualities,  a  serious  shock  is  given 
to  the  moral  sense  of  the  multitude,  and  a  serious  disturbance 
introduced  among  the  motives  and  forces  which  influence 
buraan  conduct.  I  would  not  be  so  pedantic  as  the  prison 
disciplinarian,  who,  when  a  sick  prisoner  was  ordered  a  glass 
of  wine,  used  to  put  something  into  it  to  give  it  a  bad  taste- 
Far  less  would  I  imitate  the  barbarity  of  the  Bastille  jailor 
who  put  his  foot  on  the  spider  that  formed  the  sole  comfort 
and  companion  of  his  unhappy  prisoner.  But  I  conceive  that 
puitishmeiit  must,  if  possible,  never  be  made  pleasant,  and 
muet  never  infer  such  a  condition  of  things  as  an  innocent 
Uhonring  man  would  wish  to  attain  in  exchttnge  for  his 
own  lot.  In  respect  of  diet,  and  comfort,  and  labour,  it  ought 
to  involve  as  much  hardship  and  penance  as  may  be  compatible 
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■with  those  sanitary  considerations  which  unavoidably  tend  to 
temper  discipline  in  order  to  preserve  health. 

But  next  eomea  ihe  question,  if  a  question  it  be,  whether 
when  criminal  arc  In  deu*  Imnde  for  puniehineut,  we  ou^ht 
not  to  do  Horaething  with  a  view  to  their  reformation.  The 
answer  is  clear.  Both  our  duty  and  our  interest  require  that 
we  should  attempt  thie  taak.  It  has  been  latterly  forced  on 
our  attention  in  many  ways.  Capita!  ])uni5hnieuta  are  now 
greatly  restricted,  and  consequently  longer  periods  of  iucarce- 
ration,  or  captivity,  or  whatever  wc  may  eall  it,  have  come  U* 
be  introduced  as  rendered  ueccsiiary  by  the  aggra-sated  uature 
of  eome  offence?,  not  now  capitally  punished,  and  for  which  a 
lengthened  confinement  is  required  in  order  to  give  an  aniouDt 
of  punishment  commensurate  with  their  criminality.  While  cri- 
minals are  in  the  custody  of  the  State /Buffering  the^e  lengthened 
sentences,  it  is  manifestly  most  desirable  that  the  time  thna  to 
elapse  should  be  used  in  an  eBbrt  for  the  criminal'^  refumtfr- 
tjon.  This  ia  the  more  necessary  if,  as  already  suggested, 
there  are  many  criminals  whom  the  mere  punishment  will  not 
deter  from  committing  crime.  These  men,  when  they  go  ont 
of  custody,  if  they  are  not  better  than  they  were,  will  assuredly 
be  worse  ;  more  hardened^  more  resolute,  more  reckles?.  If, 
therefore,  we  can  work  a  change  on  their  dispositions,  we  shall 
do  good  not  only  to  them,  hut  to  ourselves,  aud  shall  escape 
the  evils  to  which  their  liberation  would  again  expose  ne. 

A  priori  there  seems  nothing  hopeless  in  this  task  of  refor- 
mation, nothing  at  least  that  excludes  Uie  prospect  of  some 
degree  of  success.  Criminality  may  he  the  result  of  mere 
JOTorance;  ignorance  of  duty,  ignorance  of  facts,  ae  attending 
the  nature  and  consequences  of  crime  ;  ignorance  of  auy  tnule 
or  calling  by  which  a  livelihood  may  be  earned  in  an  honest 
manner:  and  these  causes  of  criminality  arc  capable  of  liei 
removed  or  alleviated  hj  judicious  instruction  contini 
during  a  considerable  period  of  confinement.  It  may  be  _ 
sible  in  some  cases  to  awaken  special  powers  and  talent?  in 
individuals,  or  to  excite  latent  feelings  and  desires  of  a  laudable 
kind,  such  as  may  alter  the  whole  colour  of  their  lives. 

However  unsuccessful  we  may  have  hitherto  been  in  sttAiO- 
ing  these  objects,  we  are  no^ entitled,  aa  yet  at  least,  to  abandon 
them  as  unattainable. 

In  the  first  place  wc  cannot  do  this  until  we  are  sure  tlul 
we  have  hit  upon  the  right  mode  of  making  the  experiment 

In  the  next  place  the  early  advocates  of  prison  discipline,  or 
at  least  many  of  them,  were  too  sanguine  in  their  expectations 
as  to  its  reeulta.  The  work  had  been  long  and  shamefully 
neglected,  and  like  many  uther  new  discoveries  it  was  thought 
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to  be  fraught  with  conaequcnceH  more  immediate  and  abun- 
dant than  the  actual  hnrvest  lias  realized.  It  liappciied  alsu, 
M  in  such  things  it  will  always  do,  that  some  of  the  moat 
active  agents  in  the  work  were  more  remarkable  Cor  their 
entliusia?m  and  phiknthropj-,  than  for  their  judgment  or 
knowledge  of  mankind.  And  with  men  who  were  ao  desirous 
of  seeing  a  good  result,  it  was  not  very  difficult  for  cunning 
ami  hypocritical  prisoners,  by  assuming  an  altered  language 
an<i  demeanour,  to  produce  the  impression  that  their  charac- 
lers  had  undergone  a  change  whifh  had  never  been  effected. 
Disappointment  followed  upon  the  discovery  of  the  failures 
and  deceptions  which  took  place,  but  we  must  beware  lest  we 
now  run  into  the  opposite  extreme  and  refuse  to  give  a  sober 
and  serious  trial  to  an  experiment,  which,  if  I  mistake  not, 
tlie  pnblic  mind  ia  fully  determined  shall  be  fairly  wrought 
out. 

In  making  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  prospect  and  means  of 
reforming  criminals,  I  may  chiefly,  I  tlunk,  confine  myself  to 
the  predatory  class,  those  namely  whose  malpractices  are 
directed  to  the  seizure  of  property  by  tliej't  or  violence.  Crimi- 
nals guiltj-  of  fraud,  forgery,  assaull,  and  culpable  homicide 
are,  I  believe,  more  easily  dealt  with,  both  when  in  confine- 
ment, and  when  liberated  from  it ;  they  are  not  bo  likely  to  be 
idle  while  in  prison,  and  when  set  free  they  have  less  difficulty 
in  rejoining  tneir  friends,  or  sliding  into  some  course  of  prufit- 
abl<?  employment.  The  class  which  occasions  tlie  main  diffi- 
colty  in  all  the  stages  of  its  treatment,  is  that  which  lives  by 
plundpr,  whether  openly  or  claude!?tinely  accomplished.  In 
order  to  deal  efficaciously  with  such  persons  we  must  well 
understand  what  they  are. 

A  good  angler  has  been  defined  by  somebody  to  be  one  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  siihjectimties  nf  a  trout,  that  is,  one 
who  can  enter  into  the  fish's  mind  and  nature,  and  predict  pre- 
risely  in  all  varieties  of  wind,  weather,  and  water,  what  it  will 
do  nnd  where  it  will  be.  So  in  endeavouring  to  reform  thieves 
ire  must  enter  into  the  gubjectiviiies  of  a  thief,  which  in  many 
respect*  would  form  a  subject  of  curious  speculation,  if  its 
consequenceB  and  concomitants  were  not  of  so  melancholy  a 
character. 

The  criminality  of  theft,  wlien  seriously  viewed,  is  easily 
understood.  It  may  partly  be  called  a  hypothetical  offence, 
Iwcause  it  presupposes  the  institution  of  property.  Property  is 
however  a  right  so  natural  to  man  as  virtually  to  be  inseparable 
from  liis  existence,  the  sense  of  it  commencing  almost  in  the 
cradle,  and  certainly  not  diminishing  as  years  advance.  The 
iiutitutiou  of  property,  and  its  protection  when  instituted,  arc  so 
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essential  to  society,  ua  being  the  main-spring  of  all  inilustiy 
aud  exertion,  that  it  seems  to  lead  to  some  startling  extremes, 
and  Paley,  in  a  passage  wliicli  procured  for  liim  from  royal 
lips  tlie  cognomen  of  Fii/eon  Pahi/,  represented  the  reverential 
feeling  tlience  arising  as  almost  artificial,  nnd  capable  of  being 
ludicrously  caricatured.  After  supposing  a  similar  state  of 
things  among  pigeons,  he  pontinuea: — 

"Among  men  you  see  the  ninety  and  nine  toiling  and  scrap- 
ing together  a  heap  of  superfluities  for  one ;  getting  nothing 
for  themselves  all  tlie  while,  but  a  little  of  the  coarsest  of  the 
provision  which  tlieir  own  labour  i>roduce3  fand  this  one,  too, 
often  times  the  feeblest  and  worst  of  the  whole  set, — a  child,  a 
woman,  a  madman,  or  afool),  looking  quietly  on,  while  they 
eee  the  fruits  of  all  their  labour  ppent  or  spoiled;  and  if 
one  of  them  take  or  touch  a  particle  of  it,  the  others  join 
against  him,  and  bang  him  for  the  theft, 

"  There  must  be  some  very  important  advantages  to  account 
for  an  institution  which,  in  one  view  of  it,  is  so  paradoxiral  and 
unnatural." — Palet/'s  Moral  PhUosoph;/,  b,  iii.,  p.  1.,  c,  1. 

There  arc  indeed  inestimable  advantages  from  that  institutioii; 
and  accordingly  property  i»  and  must  be  equally  recognised  and 
protected  in  the  thinjjs  which  the  owner  haa  in  bis  actual  hands 
and  possession,  and  in  those  which  ho  has  never  touched  or 
seen,  and  of  which  he  cannot  enjoy  the  use,  and  may  not  know 
the  existence.  The  right  is  regarded  as  alike  sacred,  in  iho 
man  who  has  unjustly  or  oppressively  acquired  it,  and  in  the 
child  or  tlie  lunatic  who  is  incapable  of  understanding  it.  The 
strength  and  necessity  of  tlie  general  principle  is  such  that  all 
men  of  sense  and  consciencie,  of  reason  and  religion,  unite  on 
abstract  grounda  to  protect  the  right  and  to  punish  its  violation. 

The  tliief,  however,  from  various  circumsitancea,  is  insen- 
sible to  these  considerations,  Beingwithoutreligion,  he  hasno 
respect  for  the  Divine  commandment  which  sanctions  the  insti- 
tution of  property  by  saying,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal."  Unfortu- 
nately also  he  is  often  of  weak  mind  and  understanding,  unable 
to  appreciate  the  relations  of  society  on  this  head,  and  to  realixe 
the  consequences  of  running  counter  to  them.  It  seems  un- 
doubted that  thieves  are  often  of  limited  or  imbecile  intellect, 
and  of  defective  imagination,  so  as  to  be  specially  liable  to  the 
temptation  of  seizing  what  they  want  and  what  they  can  get 
hold  of,  without  regard  to  the  future  retribution  that  may 
await  them.  Others  among  them  have  not  this  excuse,  but 
have  unhappily  been  brought  up  to  live  in  a  state  of  war  with 
society,  and  to  think  it  lawful  to  take  what  plunder  they  can, 
as  from  an  enemy,  so  that  while  they  fully  know  the  risks 
they  run,  they  feel  even  a  pleasure  and  pride  in  braving  and 
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evading  them.  Finally,  I  am  afraid  that  in  a  certain  sense 
thieving  is  little  else  with  some  people  than  a  kind  of  trade  :  a 
verv  bad  and  a  very  miserable  one,  but  a  mode  of  living  into 
which  lax  ami  low  principled  people  are  apt  to  fall,  as  often 
very  easily  practiced  and  requiring  neither  capital  nor  credit. 
In  this  view  its  dangers  arejusl  regarded  aa  the  fortune  of  war, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  various  hazards  to  which  many  lawful 
callings  are  notoriously  liable. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  remembered  further,  as  matter  of  fact, 
that  there  seems  a  tendency  in  the  popular  mind,  in  an  im- 
perfect state  of  civilisation,  to  sympathise  with  some  forma  of 
theft. 

The  ancient  Greeks  made  Mercury  the  god  of  thieves,  as 
well  as  of  merchants,  and  an  Homeric  Hymn  delights  to 
recount  his  predatory  exploits.  Autolycns  was  made  a  hero 
of  in  his  thievery.  Piracy  in  ancient  Greece  was  an  honour- 
able profession.  Sparta  recognised  some  forms  of  theft  as 
allowable,  and  robbery  among  some  of  the  Arabs  came  to  be 
considered  as  a  lawful  means  of  transferring  property.  An 
air  of  romance  has  been  thrown  over  the  depredations  of  the 
Border  Clans,  and  Highland  Caterans,  and  the  achievements 
of  Robin  Hood  and  Rob  Roy  have  been  endless  subjects  of 
merriment  and  interest,  and  have  been  analysed  by  a  great 
poet  into  the  philosophical  principle,  "  That  they  should  take 
who  have  the  power,  and  they  should  keep  who  can."  High- 
waymen, even,  and  all  the  portrait  gallery  of  the  "  Beggar's 
Opera  "  have  been  popular  in  their  day.  These  undoubted 
&cta  h^p  us  to  see  how  the  peculiar  crime  may  grow  up,  and 
by  what  sort  of  associations  and  imaginary  fascinations  it  may 
be  accompanied. 

It  is  posjiible,  certainly,  that  a  man  may  steal  without  ranch 
of  that  malignity  of  disposition  which  constitutes  the  essence 
of  other  crimes.  But  he  will  not  long  remain  in  that  state ; 
one  such  crime  always  leads  to  another— the  very  fact  of  his 
criminality  isolates  him  from  what  la  good,  and  inextricably 
involves  him  with  alt  that  is  bad  and  miserable.  Idleness  and 
Kneuality,  which  ever  follow  in  the  train,  harden  the  heart ; 
and  tlie  man  who  at  fii-st  would  only  take  his  neighbour's 
property  by  fraud  or  stealth,  is  prepared  at  last  to  extort  it  by 
terror,  or  to  seize  it  by  violence. 

In  order  to  reclaim  tlie  thief  we  have  to  overcome  more  or 
Ine  of  these  complicated  elements  of  mischief,  and  to  make 
bim  tnily  a  new  man.  For  that  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  put 
ia  operation  all  possible  motives,  high  and  low.  Me  must 
■how  him  the  power  of  the  law,  and  the  necessity  of  submis-- 
Hon  and  obedience.     We  must  teach  him  an  honest  trade  if 
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he  Joes  not  know  one,  or  a  better  trade  than  the  one  he 
tnowB.  We  must  open  \\\s  eyes  to  hia  relations  with  hie 
fellow  men,  and,  if  possible,  bring  him  round  to  the  side  of 
society,  and  touch  his  heart  with  social  alTectioua  and  eyiupa^ 
thies.  Even  when  we  have  rectified  his  views  and  principles 
we  ,have  to  reform  his  habits,  for  at  present  the  powerful 
influence  of  habit  is  not  with  us  but  against  us.  Our  best 
cliance  with  him,  perhaps,  is  if  we  can  find  and  develop  some 
special  talent  or  faculty,  wliicli  may  make  him  a  good  and 
vain  able  skilled  labourer. 

If,  imieed,  we  can  infuse  the  religious  principle,  we  have 
done  everything  necessary  :  and  it  would  be  impious  in  us  to 
deny  or  doubt  the  possibility  of  eucceaa  in  that  field.  To  the 
Divine  power  there  is  no  limit,  nor  is  there  any  prescribed 
channel  to  which  its  workings  are  confined..  But  humanly 
speaking,  and  in  reference  to  human  exertions,  we  must  not 
be  hasty  or  sanguine  in  this  respect.  The  impressions  oa 
a  criminal's  mind,  particularly  in  some  stages  of  prison  dis- 
cipline, are  tranaitoi-y  and  treacherous;  and  his' professions  of 
religious  feeling  are  never  to  be  trusted.  Fraud  is  easy  to  a 
thief,  and  hypocrisy  is  an  easy  form  of  fraud.  If  I  may  be 
allowed  to  speak  on  a  subject  which  is  within  the  province  of 
ite  sacred  profession,  but  in  which  all  have  an  interest,  and  on 
■which  all  are  entitled  and  bound  to  think,  the  teacliing  of 
religion  is  a  most  delicate  task,  particularly  with  criminals. 
It  must  be  the  religion  of  the  heart  that  is  taught,  and  great 
care  is  necessary  as  to  the  topics  and  means  of  persuasion  to 
he  resorted  to.  I  believe  that  as  a  class,  prison  chaplains  are 
an  excellent,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  judicious  body  of  men. 
Continued  experience  will  make  them  still  more  skilful  and 
judicious ;  and  perhaps  I  am  dealing  with  a  bygone  state  of 
things  when  I  venture  to  urge  a  very  careful  selection  of  the 
religious  books  or  writings  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  prisouera. 
These  may  be  orthodox  and  well  intentioned,  and  yet  not  fit 
for  this  use.  There  is,  or  used  to  be,  at  least,  a  disposition  to 
regard  religious  writings  as  exempt  from  criticism,  if  they 
were  well  meant  But  as  a  means  of  persuading  a  class  of 
outcasts,  audi  writings,  though  otherwise  unexceptionable, 
may  be  not  only  nseless,  but  very  pernicious,  from  being 
tiresome,  stupid,  or  silly,  untrue  to  humuu  life  and  to  human 
nature.  There  are  said  to  be  two  kinds  of  bad  books ;  those 
that  make  vice  and  irreligion  alluring,  and  those  that  make 
piety  and  virtue  disagreeable.  What  offends  and  disgusts  in 
the  last  of  these  ways  will  confirm  the  habits  and  harden  the 
heart  of  the  irreligious,  and  thus  do  harm  instead  of  good. 
All  wearisome    aud  dull  compoeitlous  should  be  sedulously 
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withheld  from  those  who  are  in  need  of  religious  iostruotioD, 
whether  priaoners  or  paupers,  the  young,  the  ignorant,  or  the 
erring.  I  rejoice  to  think  that  at  this  time  men  of  genius  and 
wisdom  are  actively  exerting  themselves  to  lilend  together 
delight  and  instruction,  and  to  produce  a  literature  that  will 
ihow  religion  in  the  amiable  form  and  dress  which  it  is  her 
right  to  wear. 

^U     In  considering  the  shape  in  which  reformatory  punishment 

^Ms  to  be  applied,  the  first  great  inquiry  seems  to  be  whether 

^■'Uiere  ought  to  be  a  return  to  the  system  of  transportation. 

V  Some   persons  strongly  contend,  or  show  at  least  a  strong 

hankering  for  this  course,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  lliey 

fihonld   do   so.      There    arc   undoubtedly   certain   classes   of 

criminals,  whofie  character  would  be  more  easily  changed  by 

a  change  of  scene  and  of  circumstances.     Many  a  thief,  if  he 

came    to   have  large   property,   would   alter  his  feelings   in 

altering  his  point  of  view,  and  would  tahe  the  side  of  property 

against  theft,  instead  of  the  opposite  cause  to  which  he  now 

adhered.      Another  reconimenilation  of  transportation  appears 

to  be  a  strong,  though  it  is,  I  fear,  a  very  selfish  one,     We 

ihuB  get  rid  of  dangerous   criminals  from   our  own  doors,  we 

bury  our  dead   out  of  our  sight,  and   think    little  of  what 

comes  of  the  corruption  that  is  thus  transferred  to  another 

^Kdcsti  nation. 

^V  But  to  all  proposals  of  this  kind  the  peremptory  answer 
■nriws  that  transportation  as  a  system  is  now  out  of  the  question, 
The  colonies  will  not  hear  of  it,  and  we  cannot  thrust  it  u^Kin 
them  a^inst  their  will.  The  limited  number  of  male  convicts 
lh>t  West  Australia  could  and  would  take  is  too  small  to 
be  connted  on  as  a  material  outlet  for  our  criminals,  and 
thus    even  if  that  resource    were   taken    advantage    of  it    ia 

t necessary  to  look  out  for  other  and  more  wholesale  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  mass  of  our  prisoners. 
liOrd  Coekbum  in  his  memorials  tells  us  of  a  well-known 
judge  who  after  explaining  to  a  jury  that  a  prisoner's  defence 
was  impossible,  said  he  would  next  proceed  to  show  that  it 
Wt5  highly  improtmhle.  In  imitation  of  this  worthy  pre- 
■deceesor,  I  might  now  go  ou  to  prove  that  tran.iportation 
hendes  being  impracticable  is  also  highly  inexpedient.  But 
I  shall  not  occupy  your  time  with  this  attempt.  It  may 
be  sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  what  is  contained  iu  the 
reoordv  of  this  Association,  and  more  particularly  the  argu- 
menta  adduced  at  a  discussion  of  this  question  in  February 
lut,  appear  to  me  to  he  perfectly  conclusive  on  this  point. 
The  <[ueation  whether  there  should  not  be  a  limited  resort 
transportation   or  deportation,  in  aid  of  other   modes  of 
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reform fitory  discipline,  is  a  totally  different  matter.  The 
Royal  Coinmiflsioij  which  lia3  just  made  so  valuaiilc  a  R«port 
on  this  subject  ia  in  favour  of  the  partial  use  of  that  remedy. 
There  are,  I  think,  strong  objectiona  to  that  course. 
But  even  if  it  be  attempted  it  will  probably  be  sparingly 
employed  in  practice,  and  there  will  be  full  time  and  opportu- 
nity for  watching  its  progress  and  guarding  against  Uie 
objections  to  which  it  aeems  exposed. 

As  to  the  formation  of  a  purely  penal  settlement  such  as 
waa  attempted  informer  days,  and  which  was  put  down  by  the 
loud  outcry  of  insulted  humanity  directed  against  its  atrocities 
and  abominations,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  raan  will  have  the 
courage  now  to  propose  such  a  scheme,  even  if  it  could  enter 
into  his  heart  to  conceive  it. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  worst  use  you  can  make  of  a 
man  la  to  hang  him.  But  I  am  not  sure  of  that ;  hanging  i»  a 
bad  use  to  make  of  him  if  you  can  help  it.  But  there  may, 
I  suspect,  be  a  still  worse  one,  that  is,  to  spare  a  man's  life 
in  the  first  instance,  and  then,  by  a  bad  system  of  criminal 
administration  and  prison  management,  train  him  on  from 
one  degree  of  criminality  to  another  till  he  becomes  unfit  ti> 
live  or  die,  till  you  make  him  a  brute  or  a  demon  such  as 
Norfolk  Island  could  formerly  present  to  us.  A  more 
merciful  fate  would  probably  be  to  cut  hira  off  at  an  early 
stage  of  his  career,  rather  than  degrade  him  to  a  form  of 
existence  more  base  and  hopeless  than  any  that  the  wand  of  Cirofi 
could  bestow  on  the  companions  of  Ulysses. 

There  seems,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  that  penal 
servitude  is  to  be  adhered  to,  commencing  as  it  does  with 
a  certain  period  of  separate  imprisonment,  which  is  followed 
by  an  associated  employment  ior  a  lengthened  duration  on 
public  works.  Various  questions  here  arise  as  to  the  mode 
jn  which  this  system  should  lie  administered. 

The  first  part  of  the  plan,  involving  separate  confinement,  is 
a  most  serious  and  indeed  a  most  fearful  instrument  for  acting 
on  the  mind  nf  the  criminal,  and  it  involves  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility on  all  the  officials  intrusted  with  its  use.  The  prisoner's 
mind  after  a  time  seems  to  become  feeble  and  fiaccid,  and 
proportionably  impressible  ;  liable  to  be  moulded  at  pleasure^ 
and  therefore  apparently  capable  of  receiving  good  impresaiona; 
but  it  stands  at  the  same  time  almost  on  the  brink  of  derange- 
ment or  imbecility,  and  it  must  be  a  most  delicate  matter  to 
secure  any  good  effects  attending  it  without  incurring  its 
evils.  A  chauge  of  system  necessarily  tiikes  place,  and  a 
reaction  ensues,  under  which  it  is  often  doubtful  whether  any 
good  results  remain,  or  whether  the  traces  imprinted  for  a 
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time  are  not  already  effaced,  like  characters  written  on  the 
sea  san'i,  and  washed  away  by  the  returning  tide. 

The  new  period  that  then  conimeiicos,  evolves  a  firmer  state 
of  nervous  energy,  and  it  ia  now  only  that  we  oan  make  any 
permanent  impression  by  which  the  taatea  and  habita  of  the 
criminal  may  be  thoroughly  changed.  It  is  impossible  that 
this  can  he  done  in  a.  short  tame ;  and  there  seems  reason  there- 
fore to  believe  that  short  periods  of  penal  servitude  are  worse 
than  useless.  They  enable  the  criminal  to  gain  more  expe- 
rience in  crime  by  associating  with  a  variety  of  hardened 
offenders,  while  yet  the  time  is  insufficient  to  eradicate  his 
bad  tendencies,  or  confirm  him  in  any  good  habits  of  indus- 
try or  regularity  which  may  be  in  the  course  of  formation. 

This  accordingly  is  one  of  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  late  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission.  The  opinion  of 
the  Commissioners  is  that  tlie  shortest  term  of  penal  servitude 
should  be  seven  years. 

The  next  (juestion  that  may  be  considered  is.  Whether  the 
term  of  penal  servitude  contained  in  the  criminal's  sentence 
■ball  be  subject  to  remission  during  its  curreacj',  and  if  so  on 
what  grounds  ? 

A  very  important  difference  of  opinion  here  exists,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  Memorandum  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  dissenting  in  this  respect  from 
the  majority  of  the  Commissioners,  ia  entitled  to  the  greatest 
weight  as  an  individual  authority,  and  is  rested  upon  grounds 
deserving  of  the  most  serious  consideration.  I  think,  however, 
that  the  public  in  general  will  go  along  with  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  the  Commissioners,  who  recommend  that  prisoners 
should  be  allowed  to  earn  a  remission  of  their  sentences,  by 
industry  recorded  by  marks,  as  specially  explained  in  their 
Kcjjort.  It  will  probably  he  the  generaJ  opinion  that  by  no 
odier  influence  could  prisoners  be  induced  to  commence  and 
persevere  in  those  habils  of  industry  which  afford  the  only 
hope  of  their  reformation.  I  regard  it  as  a  secondary,  or 
rather  aa  quite  an  irrelevant  matter,  that  the  hope  of  this 
remission  may  make  the  prisoners  more  tractable  in  confine- 
ment, and  thus  lighten  the  task  of  governors  and  warders,  or 
diminish  the  expense  of  proper  custody,  or  the  necessity  of 
prison  punishments.  But  if  reformation  is  an  object  at  all, 
and  if  remission  of  the  sentence  is  the  onh/  or  the  best  means 
of  [iromoting  that  end,  this  seems  a  legitimate  and  sufficient 
reaeoD  for  adopting  it. 

But  then  this  remission,  in  order  to  do  good,  and  not  to  do 
hum,  must  be  bondjide  earned  by  the  prisoner  by  those 
T«ry  habits  of  regular  labour  wliich  it  ia  the  object  to  create. 
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To  give  any  remission  as  a  matter  of  course,  wLich  is  done 
in  the  English  and  Scottish  systems,  appears  to  me  to  be 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  essential  spirit  and  principle  of 
the  |)lan,  even  although  this  remission  be  liable  to  he  after- 
wards forfeited  by  misconduct.  In  Ireland  the  remission  is 
mot  given  uutil  it  is  positively  worked  for,  a  most  material 
difference  in  the  operation,  or  rather  in  the  principle,  of  the 
two  Bystems,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  much  of  the 
failure  of  the  English  plan  is  ascribable  to  that  dilference. 
On  this  point  the  Commissioners  have  arrived  at  n-hat  seems 
to  me  a  just  conclusion. 

Two  other  great  questions  are  here  raised  as  constituting 
the  main  difference  between  the  English  and  Irish  systems. 
First,  whether  there  shall  be  what  is  called  an  intermediate 
prison ;  and  second,  whether  after  the  licence  or  remission  is 
granted  Jt  shall  be  made  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
police,  till  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  the  original  sentence. 
These  points  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discuasign,  and  I 
ought  to  mention  ihat  I  have  recently  received  the  last  state- 
ment of  his  views  prepared  by  Sir  Joshua  Jebb,  and  edited 
by  Lord  Chichester.  This  pamphlet  I  have  no  doubt  will 
receive  every  attention,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  hav« 
materially  altered  the  state  of  the  controversy;  and  I  shall  only 
here  express  my  belief  that,  looking  to  the  success  of  the 
Irish  system  where  the  arrangements  referred  to  exist,  and  to 
the  failure  of  the  English  system  where  they  have  never  been 
attempted,  the  (lublic  mind  will  not  be  satisfied  without  4 
trial  of  the  exjierlment  as  it  has  been  made  in  Ireland. 
The  Royal  Commissioners  Iiave  recommended  their  adoption. 

It  cannot  now,  I  think,  be  denied  that  tlie  Irish  system  is  ft 
great  and  almost  unexpected  success.  There  may  at  one 
time  have  been  reason  to  suspect  that  its  results  were  mainly 
owing  to  the  personal  energy  and  character  of  Sir  Waller 
Ci-ofton,  by  whom  it  was  organized  and  worked.  But  I  am 
sure  that  gentleman  will  nut  grudge  that  the  compliment 
which  would  thus  he  due  to  him  individually,  should  rather 
be  transferred  to  the  system  itself,  which  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  bis  successor.  Captain  Whitty,  lias  shown  no 
diminution  of  its  beneficial  effects.  I  am  quite  aware  at  the 
same  time,  and  prepared  to  expect,  that  a  similar  system  may 
not  he  equally  available  in  England  as  in  Ireland.  There 
may  be  specialties  in  the  character  of  Irish  crime  and  Iri«h 
criminals,  and  in  the  state  of  public  feeling  on  that  subject,  as 
well  as  in  the  organisation  of  the  Iriijh  police,  that  may  make 
B  difference  in  the  operation  of  the  plan  in  that  country,  as 
compared  with  England  and  Scotland;    but  we  are  not  as 
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jet  entitled  to  say  that  these  distinctions  are  so  great  anil 
TiLil  as  that  we  shall  not  attempt  to  assimilate  the  two  sys- 
tems. After  we  Jmve  done  bo  we  shall  he  able  to  judge  by 
experience,  aud  perhaps  find  adaptations  and  modifications 
which  may  suit  the  diftereut  elements  with  whirh  we  have 
to  deal-  It  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  Knglish 
fiystem  can  be  made  worse  than  it  is  hy  any  alteraliona 
that  can  be  borrowed  from  the  Irish. 

The  intermediate  prison  seems  to  afford  the  fairest  prospect 
that  can  be  suggested  for  helping  the  prisoner  by  these  leading 
fitringB  to  stand  and  go  alone,  and  for  giving  him  a  fair  chance 
of  his  share  of  employment  in  the  labour  market. 

The  siibaef|uent  supervision  of  the  police  is  naturally  not 
relished  by  prisoners,  but  some  questions  may  here  be  put  with 
rej^rd  to  it.  Why  is  it  made  a  condition  of  the  ticket-of-leave 
if  it  is  not  put  in  practice  ?  What  good  can  come  of  convicts 
who  obtain  employment  only  by  concealment  or  false  pretences, 
Mid  who,  according  to  an  idea  contained  in  a  popular  drama, 
may  be  kept  in  terror  by  their  old  associates,  and  thus  con- 
coseed  into  conduct  to  which  there  would  otherwise  be  no 
temptation  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  in  the  ordinary  labour  market 
the  liberated  convict  can  ever  compete  on  eqnal  terms  with  the 
man  of  good  character.  It  is  not  desirable  that  such  should  be 
the  case,  or  that  a  well-behaved  man  should  have  to  say  that  ho 
was  refused  a  situation  because  his  character  was  good.  But 
the  best  chance  for  a  convict  seems  to  be  the  safeguard  and 
teat  of  the  intermediate  prison,  and  the  fair  and  ojten  recogni- 
tion of  his  true  character,  with  a  proper  supervision  as  a  check 
and  security  against  relapse, 

Bofore  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  would  venture 
to  express  an  opinion  that,  under  our  present  system,  so  far  as 
Scotland  is  concerned,  too  many  short  punishments  of  imprison- 
ineaC  are  pronounced  against  the  same  criminals.  I  have  seen 
case)  where  the  prisoners  have  been  five  or  six  times  convicted 
of  theft,  and  seutcoced  each  time  only  to  a  few  weeks'  im- 
friftonment:  this  can  do  no  good,  but  the  reverse.  The 
great  object  of  reformatory  punishment  is  to  correct  bad  habits, 
or  to  prevent  them  from  being  formed  or  confirmed,  and  it 
jwems  right  that  the  trial  of  a  thief  for  a  third  oS'enee  ought  at 
once  to  lead  to  a  long  reformatory  punishment,  if  repetition  of 
llie  offence  is  ever  to  do  so.  It  seems  only  in  this  way  that  the 
eril  can  be  taken  in  time. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  which  individuals  can  do 
in  reference  to  crime,  is  to  diminish  if  possible  the  temptationa 
and  opporiuQiticB  which  lead  to  iti  commission.     It  is  unavoid- 
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»He  that  much  property  should  be  exposed  to  depredation,  Ijiit 
in  general  those  articles  which  are  of  great  value  and  which 
are  caeily  portable  are  alao  carefully  protected.  Everv  now 
and  then,  however,  we  see  eases  of  a  different  kind.  Farmens 
at  country  marketa  are  found  returning  home  with  several 
hundred  pounds  in  bank  notes  in  a  breast  pocket,  the  price  of 
the  cattle  they  have  eokl,  while  they  themselres  arc  in  a  titwy 
state  froro  drinking  over  the  bargains  they  have  been  making. 
They  are  kindly  accosted  by  some  female,  on  the  skirts  of  th« 
market,  who  after  a  few  tender  inquiries,  disembarrasses  her 
victim  of  his  treasure,  and  sends  him  home  to  an  angry  wife 
without  either  his  cattle  or  their  price.* 

Again,  it  is  deplorable  to  see  in  our  great  towns  how  often 
men  in  the  rank  of  gentlennen,  generally,  indeed,  elderly  gen- 
tlemen, returning  home  from  dinner  or  supper  in  a  tipsy  state, 
('are  stripped  of  their  money  and  gold  watch  by  some  fair 
aeducer,  who  quickly  hands  over  the  booty  to  a  male  associate 
who  is  at  hand.  It  is  plain  that  an  intoxicated  man  with 
valuable  property  almost  visible  about  his  person,  affords  a 
temptation  which  the  flesh  and  blood  of  a  thief  eannot  resist, 
and  an  occasional  eateh  or  haul  of  this  kind  must  be  a  great 
encouragement  to  the  trade.  I  Bometimea  wish  that  if  we 
cannot  in  such  cases  imitate  altogether  the  London  magiBtrate» 

VVlio  sent  tlie  tliief  lh»t  stole  the  caali  awsy, 
And  punished  him  thiit  put  it  in  bi.-s  wnj, 

we  could  at  least  do  something  to  the  senseless  man  who 
has  given  such  an  opportunity.  It  would  do  him  a  great 
deal  of  good  to  lock  him  up  for  a  day  or  two  with  the  siren 
to  whose  allurements  he  so  foolishly  lent  an  ear. 

The  remarks  I  have  mnde  arc  almost  wholly  applicable 
to  male   convicts.     The   treatment    and    disposal   of   female 

■  A  migerable  inatance  of  tbis  kind  ocuurred  at  a  provincial  market  not 
long  ago,  and  is  now  thi:  inbject  ot'n  ralhor  aingular  mvestigation  in  comt. 
I  am  glai!  tn  snv  that  iit  unr  greatest  cattle  mni'ki'ts,  particuloriv  iLe  Falkirk 
Ttjsia,  crimes  of  tliii  kind  baTc  of  Inte  jenra  btpiime  nlinc)«i  imkunwn.  Mr. 
Gair.  the  inlelligent  Procumtor-Fiacal  of  Ihe  Falkirk  distrifl,  thus  writes 
to  me ;  — 

"ThetUminution  of  crime  (it  thi;  Falkirk  Tryst)  I  beiie»o  to  beattribota- 
ble  rot  to  one,  but  to  various  caused,  of  which  ibe  Iblluwine  are  perhan*  the 
chief: — (1.)  Oreulcraobritftjaud  careildnesji  nn  the  pnrtot  tho  dealeri  ibem- 
selves.  (2.)  The  employment  of  a  Inrcer  number  of  police -odiciTi  anil 
'  detective^  and  generallj- a  bettor  orirnnifiRd  aystemof  police.  (3.)  The  prac- 
I  tice  of  pavmenLs  by  clici|ue,s  nnd  drafts,  antl  of  deposi tills  money  iu  Uic 
banks  at  tbe  Trrat,  which  bas  conic  into  more  connnon  use  duriiia'the  last 
ten  jcars,  and  which  leaves  nnlliio!,' foi- the  thief  to  take  ;  and  (-1,)  The  facili- 
ties affopled  by  railwajs  for  dealers  and  others  gettinp  uiv.ij  bouie  n»  soon 
as  their  biLiinena  is  over,  and  the  conacqiicnt  oiore  jipeedr  diBpontioD  of  thotc 
trho  frequent  the  Trjst." 
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convicts  18  a  special  and  most  difficult  task,  on  wliich  I  do  not 
venture  any  observations,  but  to  wliich  the  attention  of  tie 
Department  lias  been,  or  will  be,  more  particularly  directed  by 
others  who  are  fully  competent  to  dUcuss  it. 

It  ia  impossible  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  after  all 
we  can  do  by  reformatory  punishment,  and  in  the  most  hope- 
ful aspect  of  its  success,  there  will  ultimately  be  a  melancholy 
residuum  of  incurable  criminals  with  whom  we  have  Btill  to 
deal.  Tbere  will  he  incurably  weak  men,  and  incurably 
wicked  ones ;  men,  on  the  one  hand,  that  are  always  decent 
uid  industrious  when  in  custody,  and  always  idlers  and  thievca 
when  at  large, — and  men,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  incor- 
rigible ruffians,  and  whose  coiiBcieuces  seem  wholly  obliterated 
or  at  least  inaccessible  to  any  human  means  of  treatment. 

How  this  residuary  mass  is  to  be  disposed  of  is  matter  of 
grave  consideration.  Their  destiny  apparently  is  to  become 
public  slaves  for  life,  or  until  old  age  or  infirmity  has  disabled 
tbem  from  doing  miEchief;  and  all  wc  can  make  of  them  is  to 
tie  up  their  bauds  from  crime,  and  endeavour  to  utilise  their 
Btren^th  in  the  best  way  that  we  can  devise.  The  final 
ur^auuatioo  necessary  for  such  prisoners  I'aunot  be  matured 
ontil  by  long  experience  we  know  better  what  their  numbers, 
and  what  their  nature,  may  be. 

To  resume  what  has  above  been  touched  on,  I  would  state 
the  general  conditions  as  to  the  repression  of  crime  in  connec- 
tion with  its  punishment  to  be  these  ; — 

1,  To  make  it  less  easy  of  commission. 

2.  To  make  its  detection  more  sure  and  rapid. 

3,  To  carry  off  as  early  as  possible  those  who  arc  becoming 
professional  or  habitual  thieves,  and  deal  with  them  before 
tliey  are  confirmed  in  their  habits. 

4.  To  have  long  periods  of  peual  servitude,  with  arrange- 
iDeut«  for  conditional  remission  to  be  earned  by  industrious 
babits. 

.I.  To  make  confinement  while  it  lasts  a  state  of  privation 
and  hardship  so  far  as  sanitary  conditions  will  allow, 

6.  To  establish  an  intermediate  prison,  with  a  state  of 
Iraaait  from  confinement  to  freedom. 

7.  To  keep  up  the  superintendence  of  the  police  upon 
tho«e  obtaining  permissions,  and  to  have  an  eye  upon  all  old 
offenders. 

8.  To  provide  ultimately  some  classified  means  of  confine- 
ment aua  employment  for  those  upon  whom  all  the  measures 
of  a  reformatory  kind  have  been  tried  in  vaiu. 

With  regard  to  the  subjects  connected  with  the  repression 
of  crime  apart  from  its  punialiment,  I  have  not  lime  to  notice 
them  at  length,  and   I  feel  there  are  some  of  them,  such  as 
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Keformiktory  Schools,  to  n-liicli  I  am  not  in  a  eituation  to  do 
that  justice,  which  their  importance  requires. 

I  shall  ventiire,  however,  to  mnke  eouic  remarks  on  liioee 
general  eH'orts  which  it  la  our  duty  to  try  for  dimiDishiDg  the 
temptations  to  crime  hy  improving  the  habits  o!"  the  liumbler 
classes  i>f  society.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  more  igno- 
rant and  unprosperous  among  the  lower  order  of  the  labouring 
classes  from  which  the  ranks  of  criminality  arc  apt  to  be  re- 
cruited. It  is  therefore  certain  that  everything  which  raises 
the  physical  condition  and  moral  character  of  working  men  of 
every  class,  must  tend  to  diminish  crime.  But  in  aimiug  at 
this  object  we  are  standing  on  very  different  ground  from  that 
which  we  occupy  in  the  punishment  of  actual  criuiinols ;  and 
I  would  submit  that  while  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  society  to 
punish  crime,  and  to  prevent  the  violation  of  pubhc  decency  and 
good  order,  the  attempt  to  carry  compulsion  into  the  private 
lives  of  men  is  not  a  legitimate  or  useful  exercise  of  jiowcr.  To 
make  men  good  by  Act  of  Parliament  seems  a  very  hopeless 
business.  There  can  heno  virtue  without  freedom,  and  to  keep 
a,  whole  nation,  or  any  large  part  of  a  nation,  in  a  state  of 
pupilage  is  impossible,  if  it  were  salutary  ;  and  would  be  pfft- 
judicial,  if  it  were  possible.  To  repress  merely  certain  forms 
or  outward  manifestations  of  vice,  is  of  little  avail  if  the  cha- 
racters of  men  are  not  intrinsically  purified  and  exalted.  It 
does  no  good  to  dam  up  the  stream  if  the  fountain  is  still 
flowing.  The  waters  will  only  hear  down  the  interposed  bar- 
rier, or  spread  their  mischievous  intlucnce  in  other  directiam 
even  more  fatal  than  the  existing  channel. 

As  to  rules  of  abstinence  and  asceticism,  they  may  do  for 
individuals,  and  may  often  he  laudable  and  necessary;  but  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  in  moat  actions  virtue  con- 
sists not  in  one  extreme  more  than  in  another,  and  that  the 
only  true  praise  ia  due  to  that  temperance  which  can  use  the 
gifts  of  Providence  without  abusing  them. 

I  hope  it  is  not  to  be  laid  down,  to  the  confusion,  I  think, 
of  all  right  principles,  that  the  poor  man  who  smokes  a  sober 
pipe,  or  swallows  a  glass  of  beer,  is  to  be  denounced  as  a  sot  or 
a  sensualist.  The  enforcement  of  such  strictness  of  views 
would  lead,  according  to  ray  apprehension,  to  some  fe.irful 
reaction,  such  as  was  seen  at  the  Restoration,  after  the  over- 
strained puritanism  of  the  Commonwealth, 

One  great  evil  which  arises  from  too  much  meddling  in  mat- 
ters of  jirivate  conduct  is,  that  such  legislation  has  iton^tantly 
the  appearance,  and  has  often  the  reality,  of  a  crusade  gainst 
the  poorer  classes.  The  rit'li  man  can  always  evade  or  shelter 
himself  from  such  restrictions ;  and  it  is  those  of  a  lower  grade 
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on  whom  tliey  practically  fall.  This  is  a  mischievous  result 
ID  more  ways  than  one  ;  it  is  injurious  to  the  poor  man's  cha- 
racter to  treat  him  like  a  child,  and  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  that  free  choice  of  good  instead  of  evil,  in  whicli  the  manly 
character  truly  consists.  It  ia  at  the  same  time  highly  irri- 
tating to  the  poor,  calculated  even  to  excite  to  vice  out  of 
a  epirit  of  contradiction,  and  tending  to  make  a  division  and 
mutual  ahenalion  hetwcen  the  different  orders  of  society.  The 
poor  man  must  suhmit  to  many  hardships  and  disadvantages 
mseparahle  from  his  lot.  But  in  his  own  sphere  he  is  or  ought 
to  be  as  free  to  do  with  his  own  as  the  richest  of  his  neigh- 
bours. Much  evil  arises,  much  injustice  is  perpetrated  by 
unduly  intruding  upon  him  either  by  restraint  or  even  with 
advice ;  yet  it  is  to  oe  feared  that  many  well-meaning  people 
are  insensible  to  these  considerations,  and  that  they  force 
themselves  upon  the  privacy  of  the  poor  in  a  manner  that  if 
mbniitled  to  is  destructive  of  independence.  We  should  not 
like  to  hear  of  a  committee  of  working  men  sitting  in  the 
adjoining  lanes  and  alleys,  and  appointing  "  district  visitors  " 
to  enter  our  houses  and  see  how  we  eat  and  drJnk  and  spend 
onr  money  ;  and  yet  they  have  as  much  right  to  do  so  aa  we 
have  to  cross  their  thresholds  for  similar  purposes,  unlesa  when 
we  are  armed  with  some  recognised  (unction,  or  are  sum- 
moned by  some  natural  call  of  sympathy  and  good  neighbour- 
hood. If  we  wish  the  poor  man  to  respect  himself,  let  ua 
treat  him  with  the  resjiect  that  is  always  due  from  one  fellow 
creature  to  another. 

We  have  no  reason  to  despair  of  seeing  improved  habits  of 
temperance  among  the  poor,  when  we  remember  how  great  a 
change  in  that  respect  has  been  gradually  effected  in  the 
habits  of  the  rich,  even  in  our  own  day,  and  without  any 
compulsion.  The  beat  way  of  weaning  the  poor  from  intem- 
perance is  by  counter  agents;  by  education,  by  good  food, 
and  by  good  cookery,  by  good  ventilation,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  well-regulated  clubs  and  institutions,  to  be  conducted 
by  the  working  men  themselves:  by  free  access  to  parks  and 
public  places;  by  exhibitions  and  museums;  by  good  avail- 
able libraries,  and  by  entertainments  and  rational  diversions 
is  the  widest  as  well  as  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

And  here  upon  this  point  I  would  venture  very  humbly  to 
submit  a  plea  for  the  poor  man  of  a  kind  that  is  perhaps  rather 
unusual  in  discussions  of  this  nature.  It  is  that  he  should  have 
an  occasional  allowance  of  a  certain  amount  of  mere  amuse- 
ment. Useful  knov?ledge  is  often  a  very  good  relasation 
from  physical  labour.  Entertaining  knowledge  may  be  still 
more  freely  resorted  to,  but  what  I  want  now  and  then  ie 
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entertainmGiit  without  any  knowledge  at  all,  at  least  witbouj 
any  scientific  knowledge,  any  knowledge  but  tliat  of  buuan 
nature.  Kntertainment,  in  eliort,  by  itself,  in  its  aim|»lcst  and 
broadest  form.  A  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  the  faculty  of 
laugh(«r,  are  essential,  and,  as  I  think,  moat  useful  parts  of 
our  nature.  Some  nations,  particularly  Orientals,  are  said 
never  to  laugh;  but  all  European  nations  have  been  great 
laughers,  and  the  ludicrous  hits  played  au  important  part  in  thui 
very  history.  Laughter  is  essentially  a  social,  a  sympatbelic, 
and  a  contagions  power.  By  means  of  laughter  despots 
have  been  controlled  upon  their  thrones,  demagogues  have 
been  checked  in  their  mischievous  career,  and  Demos  himself 
has  been  made  to  laugh  at  his  own  follies  till  he  wa^  almost 
shamed  into  good  sense.  Quackeries,  hypocrisies  and  afib&- 
tations  of  all  kinds  have  been  exposed  and  suppressed;  and 
even  the  Reformation  was  promoted  by  the  united  efforts  of 
reason  and  ridicule.  The  Scottish  nation  has  never  been 
behind  its  neighbours  in  appreciation  of  this  element,  or  in 
the  power  either  of  making  or  enjoying  mirth.  Our  old 
eongs  and  ballads  and  the  b^.^t  of  our  native  writers,  Dunbar, 
Lyndsay,  Burns,  and  Scott  all  prove  the  irrepressible  tendency 
of  our  countrymen  in  this  direction,  and  I  consider  it  a^  ao 
important  counterpoise  to  some  of  those  oppo.site  qualities  of 
eternncss  and  severity  for  which  we  are  equally  remarkable. 
Indeed  it  is  probable  that  the  grave  and  mirthful  qualities 
are  best  developed  when  they  co-exi^t  in  the  same  ebaract 
Spain,  the  gravest  country  in  Kurope,  has  produced 
greatest  masterpiece  of  ludicrous  writing ;— a  never  failing 
treasure  of  genial  and  innocent  merriment ;  and  in  Shakespeare, 
it  is  ditlicuTt  to  say  which  of  the  two  ]>owers  preponderated, 
the  comic  or  the  tragic. 

I  am  humbly  of  opinion  that  this  resource  is  not  sufficient 
need  in  promoting  the  recreation  of  the  humbler  classes,  anS 
I  think  the  omission  is  much  to  be  lamented  as  tending  to 
leave  unemployed  a  powerful  engine  for  inducing  kindly 
and  social  feelings.  I  sutjgest  and  earnestly  recommend  a 
much  freer  use  of  tins  element  in  our  [wpular  arrange- 
mentfi,  and  if  the  truth  were  epokeu  I  suspect  I  have  many 
high  authorities  on  ray  side.  It  is  a  great  secret,  but  ao  un- 
doubted fact  that  there  are  men  among  us,  on  both  sidoe  of 
the  Tweed,  who  have  the  highest  and  justest  reputation  as 
orators,  preachers,  and  divines,  who  if  they  put  fortb  thdr 
mirth-making  powers  could  make  their  audiences  as  weak 
with  lauchtcr  as  Sampson  was  when  shorn  of  his  locks.  1  do 
not  ask  these  men  to  exhibit  much  in  this  way  personally,  for 
that  might  give  offence  to  the  weaker  brethren.  But  1  ask 
them  to  join  in  vindicating  the  usefulness  and  nobleness  of 
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this  province  of  the  human  mind,  fo  concur  in  bearing  testi- 
mony that  the  aenae  of  the  ludioroiis  and  the  sense  of  the 
pathetic  have  their  sources  not  far  from  each  otlier  jn  the 
very  highest  parts  of  our  nature,  and  on  this  ground  to  endea- 
toMT  to  procure  for  the  poor  and  wearied,  for  the  thonglitleas 
and  even  for  the  erring,  an  occasional  enjoyment  of  this  special 
kind.      If  the  theatre  cannot  be  made  to  coincide  with  their 

^liews  of  morality,  there  are  substitutes  for  it  that  may  be 
aily  found.  Henderson,  the  actor,  went  up  and  down  Eng- 
land setting  large  rooms  of  people  in  a  roar,  at  that  wonderml 
production  of  the  most  melancholy  of  men,  the  diverting 
nietory  of  John  Gilpin,  then  just  published  anonymously,  and 

, among  his  audiences  was  to  be  seen  the  great  Mrs,  Siddona 
lierself,  who  shook  her  subliniG  sides  and  clapped  her  majestic 

'faauds  in  ecslacy  at  the  exliibition.  I  venture  to  think  that 
such  an  entertainment  might  be  allowed  to  alternate  with 
more  serious  subjects,  and  that  an  hour  so  employed  waa 
as  well  spent  as  if  it  had  been  devoted  to  the  feudal  system, 
or  the  Bolar  system,  or  any  olher  system  that  comes  less 
home  to  our  bu^^incss  and  bosoms  than  the  successless 
efforts   of   the    London    citizen   to    keep    his    wedding   day 

kWith  his  wife  and  children  at  the  Bell  at  Edmonton.     Plenty 

l>f  materials    for    such    amusement    may    be    found    if    they 

re  carefully  sought  and  judiciously  selected.     And  we  need 

[not  leave  the  selection  merely  to  the  unaided  taste  of  unedu- 
cated men.  In  jwpular  productions  of  a  comic  kind  there  will 
often  Ijc  something  of  the  freedom,  or  even  the  coarseness  of 
tlie  popular  spirit.     But  such  flaws   are  merely  incidental  to 

rthe  ludicrous,  not  essential  to  it,  and  the  guidance  of  a  more 
refined  spirit  will  keep  it  all  right.  A  good  laugh  thus 
periodically  administered  would  save  a  great  quantity  of 
ale^hol,  white  it  would  excite  those  very  sympathetic  feelings 
and  genial  dispositions  which  are  most  wanted  for  regene- 
rating  our  moral  system  and  knitting  together  the  different 
ctase«8  of  society.  The  men  whom  we  could  thus  send 
laughing  to  their  beds  would  have  experienced  an  hour's 
bapijiness  witliout  sensuality,  an  evening's  pleasure  without 
any  fear  or  misgiving  at  the  time,  and  without  any  remorae 
afterwards. 

I  now  conclude  these  obeervations,  feeling  how  partially  and 
imperfectly  I  have  handled  the  various  topics  that  lay  before 
me,  and  1  sit  down  entreating  your  indulgence  for  tliese  defects, 
and  for  any  errors  into  which  I  may  have  fallen  in  speaking  of 
tboee  matters  on  which  1  have  touched.  The  whole  subject 
after  all  is,  if  not  in  its  infancy,  yet  barely  in  its  adolescence, 
uid  it  is  only  after  many  failures  and  many  mistakes,  that  we 
can  iwpe  to  arrive  at  right  conclusions. 
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THE  office  whose  tlulies  I  have  Lad  the  honour  of  1 
appointed  to  diacharge  at  these  meetings  has  been  filled  ia 
turn,  since  the  birth  of  our  Association  in  1857,  hy  men  of  no 
less  mark  than  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Cowper,  Lord  Shafteabiiry, 
Lord  Ebrington,  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide, 
and  Mr.  Fairbaim.  When  I  made  this  discovery,  I  first 
became  sensible  that,  in  undertaking  to  deliver  this  address 
as  their  successor,  I  had  incurred  n  greater  responsibility  than 
I  was  aware  of  in  accepting  it.  As  your  President,  I  thought 
I  could  not  repeat  those  general  considerations,  wliieh  have 
been  put  before  you  so  often  and  so  ably  by  my  prcdecesson, 
and  which  would,  I  feel,  lead  in  my  hands  to  little  olac  than 
weariness  on  your  part  and  unprofitableness  on  mine.  Turning 
next,  among  other  suitable  subjects,  to  the  readiest  which  lay 
within  my  reach,  the  adva,nccmcnt  made  in  our  knowledge  of 
public  health  since  this  Association  last  met  a  year  ago,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  progress  made  in  that  time  had  nnt 
been  in  any  way  bo  remarkable,  that  the  retrospect  was  likely 
to  prove  either  a  large  enough  or  a  pleasant  enough  theme. 
I  have  therefore  been  led  to  look  for  materials  to  the  very 
opposite  quarter.  For  some  time  past  we  have  been  tola 
a  good  deal  of  what  has  been  latterly  done  in  this  field.  I 
propose  rather  to  say  something  of  what  is  still  undone.  An 
inquiry  of  that  kind  will  be  less  Haltering  to  our  vnnily.  But 
it  may  turn  out  more  serviceable,  if  we  should  succeed  in 
discovering  some  well-defined  "  desiderata"  for  a  better  know- 
ledge, and  a  better  condition,  of  the  public  health:  and  more 
especially  if  we  can  thus  point  out  blanks  in  our  knowledge 
which  may  be  filled  up  through  means  of  encouragement 
held  out  by  the  Social  .Science  Association. 

I  propose  to  Inok  at  my  subject  from  a  physician's  point  of 
view,    i  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  well  that  we  should  all  some- 
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fimes  look  nf  public  health  from  this  direction.     The  branch  of 

knowledge  called  public  henltb  is  not  essenliallj  medical  iu  all 
iis  details.  It  is  far  from  indispensable  that  every  iinjuiry 
concerning  it  be  carried  on  by  the  pbysiciiui  alone.  On  the 
contrary  much  haa  been  done  in  this  line,  and  well  done  too,  by 
members  of  the  Aaaociation,  as  well  aa  by  others  not  belonging 
10  the  medical  profession.  But  there  are  inquiries  of  great 
consequence  to  public  health  which  no  one  can  fitly  undertake 
without  a  wide  acquaintance  with  medicine.  Others,  which 
may  be  carried  on  independently,  may,  nevertheless,  require 
to  be  tested  by  reference  to  medical  principles  and  medical 
eiperience.  And,  on  the  whole,  the  closer  the  bond  of  union 
is  drawn  between  medicine  and  public  health,  the  better  will 
it  be  for  the  stability  of  the  latter  branch  of  knowledge. 
This  truth  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  lost  sight  of  lately; 
and  perhaps  it  it)  on  this  account  that  some  non-mcdical 
inquirera  have  arrived  at  conclusions  which  medical  observa- 
tion refuses  to  confirm. 

Public  Health,  in  the  simple  acceptation  of  the  term,  means 
nothing  more  than  the  aggregate  health  of  each  individual  in 
a  community.  But  as  a  branch  of  Social  Science.  Public 
Health  deals  as  little  aa  possible  with  individuals.  Its  prin- 
ciples rest  on  observations  made  on  bodies  of  men.  Inquiries 
into  public  health  are  carried  on  with  reference  to  bodies  of 
men,  because  in  that  way  we  escape  the  disturbing  efl'ect  of 
collateral  circumstances.  For  a  reason  somewhat  analogouB, 
such  inquiries  are  best  carried  on,  not  by  individuals,  but 
rather  by  bodies  of  men,  or  by  individuals  acting  under  their 
anthority,  or  liable  to  their  check  :  because  we  are  thus  more 
Kkely  to  escape  the  bias  aiising  from  the  prepossessions  of 
individual  minds.  And  further,  when  measures  for  raising 
the  standard  of  public  health  are  based  on  such  inquiries,  it  is 

lot  left  to  individuals  to  carry  them  through.  They  generally 
require  aid  from  the  municipal  powers,  or  the  general  govern- 
ment itself  of  a  country.  Hence  the  importance  of  attaching 
tbe  rtudy  of  the  Public  Health  to  this  Associ.ation,  as  a  depart- 
tnent  of  Social  Science,  For  inquiry  will  thus  be  encouraged  ; 
its  conclnsinns  will  be  tested  by  discussion  in  tlic  hands  of 
many  it  ell-qualified  persons;  and  the  resulting  measures  will 
go  forth  to  the  nation  with  the  sanction  of  a  public  body,  and 
with  the  aid  of  many  who  have  either  a  share,  or  an  influence, 
in  legislation. 

Public  health,  as  a  branch  of  Social  Science,  treats  of  the 
agents  which   influence,  for  better  or  for  worse^  the  average 

bodily  vigour,  mental  energy,  healthiness,  and  length  of  life 
of  tbe  community.     The  main  agents  of  this  kind  are  the 
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earth  and  its  covering,  tlie  air,  water,  and  heat,  food,  drrnl: 
and  exercise,  occupntion  and  liabits.  education,  whether  bodily 
or  niental,  and  moral  discipline.  They  act  by  favouring  or 
engemiering  diseases,  or,  on  the  contrary,  by  c i re um scribing 
or  extinguishing  them.  Very  few  diseases  are  exempt  from 
the  indueuce  of  one  or  more  of  these  agents.  But  liitherto 
the  researches  of  tlie  inquirer  into  public  health  have  been 
necessarily  confined  to  certain  great  claaees  of  diseases,  ftud 
eonie  special  diseases  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  study  of  public  health  may  be  taken  up  from  the  batia 
of  the  agents  that  influence  it.  The  study  may  be  undertaken 
also  from  the  basis  of  the  diseases,  whose  ewa}'  is  ruled  bj 
these  influences.  The  physician  naturally  prefers  the  lattu 
order  of  inquiry.  The  relations  of  dieeases  and  groups  of 
diseased  to  the  various  agents  I  have  enumerated  is  a  ^-eiy 
large  subject;  much  too  large  to  be  exhausted  on  sucli  u 
occasion  as  the  present.  I  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  U 
have  been  inconsiderate  in  choosing  such  a  topic  for  ihil 
address,  lint  I  have  thought  it  might  interest  ^ou  more,  and 
be  more  in  keeping  with  tuy  own  jmrsuits,  if,  instead  of  Uie 
eloquent  general  views  usually  dealt  with  by  those  in  i^ 
position,  1  should  endeavour  to  offer  you  a  sketch  of  the  mooi 
in  which  the  principal  diseases,  or  groups  of  diseases  an 
influenced  by  the  agenta  which  atlect  the  pubhc  health,  aad 
attempt  to  iUustrate  by  a  few  .ijiposite  instances  what  ha* 
been  already  done,  and  what  remains  to  be  done,  for  lessening 
the  prevalence  of  such  diseases,  and  the  mortality,  ill-bealtli, 
and  pecuniary  loss  arising  from  ihem. 

In  carrying  out  this  design,  I  shall  take  for  my  guide, 
wherever  I  can,  the  Government  Register  of  Deaths,  whid 
ought  to  be  our  main  text-book  in  all  inquiries  relative  to  public 
health  on  the  large  scale.  I  must  deviate,  however,  from  the 
register  in  its  chissificatiou  of  diseases,  which  will  not  enit  mj 
purpose  altogether;  for  disoases  are  by  no  means  always 
BO  grouped  there  as  to  bear  relation  to  tlie  agents  which  cttuse 
or  favour  tbem.  Keeping  that  relation  iu  view,  wc  might 
comprise  at  least  five-sixths  of  the  deaths  in  the  registeriD 
the  nine  following  groups; — 1.  Epidemic  diseases  ;  2.  Inflaitt- 
matory  diseases;  3.  Diseases  of  the  brain  and  spine;  4. 
Diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels;  5.  Diseases  of  the 
digestive  organs,  not  included  in  the  inflaimnalory  groups; 
6.  Diseases  of  the  uterine  organs;  7.  Diseases  of  the  urioafj 
organs:  8.  Diseases  of  depraved  constitution  ;  9.  Death  fn>ni 
violence.  The  remaining  isixth  of  the  register  consists  mainljr 
of  deaths  whose  causes  are  so  vaguely  given  in  the  returns  that 
they  are  incapable  of  being  arranged  with  any  defined  grou 
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^ptrar-General  for  Scotland  "  for  lh«  year  1855,  he  found 
average  mortality  to  be  lower  than  in  any  other  kingdom 
lurope — viz.,  one  in  forly-ei"ht  annually.  He  therefore 
)erly  added  a  eavtnt,  that  this  particular  year  might  not 
d  a  true  average.  I  am  hajipy  to  say  that  ulterior  experience 
;tly  ronfirma  the  original  result,  tlie  average  for  seven 
rs  ending  with  1861  being  also  one  in  forty-eight.  It  would 
atist  interesting  to  trace  the  diseases  which  occasion  that 
lively  low  mortality,  compared  with  those  which  cause  the 
(cr  rates  of  less  favoured  lands— Lower  AuBtria.  for 
mple,  where  the  deaths  actually  reach  one  iu  27"4 — and  thus 

■  whether  in  this  way  the  agents  which  produce,  and  the 
nces  which  extend  disease,  can  he  discovered,  and  then 

bly  mitigated  or  removed.  But  there  is  an  insuperable 
rully  in  the  constitution  of  the  register  itself.  It  may  eur- 
yon  to  learn  that  even  in  Scotland,  which  is  supplied  with 
cU  men  not  inferior  in  professional  skill  to  those  of  any 

■  conntry,  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  deaths  are  returned 
e  registrar  in  a  shape  which  renders  them  useless  for  such 
<|uiry  as  that  now  referred  to,  A  tenth  part  of  the  deaths 
55  are  returned  witliout  a  cause  being  stated  at  all.  Of  the 
linder,  about  a  fifth  arc  returned  in  a  nomenclature  which 
M  of  being  interpreted  in  two  or  more  ways,  or  in  any 
one  likes.  The  deaths  in  185.5  were  62,000.  Of  these, 
i  were  returned  without  any  cause  being  assigned;  5,725 
:  referred  to  such  vague  causes  as  lung  disease,  asthma, 
>hy,  sudden  death,  teething,  and  diseases  of  unascertained 
;  and  5,685  were  referred  to  the  gradual  decay  of  old  age. 
English  register  is  not  (|uitc  so  defective  as  this.     Never- 
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mean  one  or  other  of  at  least  four  well-defined  diseases.  The 
term  asthma  ia  not  more  fortunate.  AVhen  it  causes  death,  it 
may  mean  bronchitis,  or  cmphyecma  of  the  lungs,  or  heart 
disease.  Dropsy  is  even  worse.  It  \s  not  once  in  fifty  time* 
the  disease,  but  a  mere  symptom  of  the  disease  ;  which  maybe 
diseased  licort,  or  kidneys,  or  liver,  or  lungs,  or  pancreas,  or 
peritonajuni.  Deaths  from  atrophy,  sudden  death,  teelhing, 
1,767  in  number,  are  little  else  than  so  niauy  confescioiid  of 
ignorance.  The  5,685  deaths  from  old  age  are  nearly  on  the 
same  footing.  Few  people  really  die  through  gradual  failure  of 
the  functions  of  life.  Even  the  oldest,  like  young  people,  die 
mostly  of  special  diseases.  Jiine-tenths  die  of  hronchiUs, 
ditieased  heart,  diseased  liver,  diseased  bladder,  diarrhcca,  and  a 
wearing  senile  fever,  which  ia  apt  in  old  people  to  be  the  issue 
of  an  attack  of  almost  any  acute  disease.  An  observant 
physician  seldom  sees  his  patient  truly  die  of  the  gradual  decay 
of  old  age.  I  can  safely  say  that  I  have  hitherto  seen  only  one 
man  die  in  that  way. 

These  faulty  returns,  useless  for  all  statistical  purposee, 
amount  in  the  Scottish  register  to  17,142  of  62,0(>4,  or 
between  a  fourth  and  a  third  of  the  whole.  The  fact  gng- 
gests  a  grave  matter  for  our  co  aside  ration  here.  We  take 
mto  high  favour  the  statistical  mctliod  of  investigation.  £b 
our  prospectus,  inviting  papers,  wo  give  an  express  ]ireferene0 
to  those  based  on  statistics.  But,  in  truth,  in  questions  re- 
lative to  public  health,  the  statistical  method  of  settling  ihem 
may  be   quite   .is  open  to  fallacy  as   any  other,     There  are 

S[uestioup,  indeed,  as  to  which  this  method  is  positively  more 
allaciouB  than  any  other— for  example,  than  general  obser- 
vation and  experience^ — if  the  statistical  basis  be  so  loose  u 
to  embrace  only  two-thirds  of  the  faet.^  which  the  question* 
have  to  deal  with.  Some  time  ago,  I  was  desirous  of  verily- 
ing  statistically  an  im|]ortant  fact  as  to  public  health,  staled 
to  me  on  very  good  authority  as  the  result  of  general  observa- 
tion in  one  of  the  large  i^^lands  of  Scotland.  On  applying  to 
the  Kegistrar-Generara  office,  in  the  hope  of  testing  this  stale- 
tuent  statistically,  I  was  informed  that  at  that  time  Govoro- 
ment  had  not  sanctioned  the  necessary  additional  outlay  far 
summing  up  the  details  of  the  register.  At  last  came  forth 
the  "Detailed  Report,"  in  1861;  and  there  I  find  that 
almost  one-half  of  the  deaths  in  the  islands,  of  which 
is  one,  are  referred  in  the  certificates  so  looselv  to  their  ca 
that  they  must  be  left  out  aa  unserviceable,  tor  my  pu 
on  that  occasion,  a  register  so  defective  was  good  for  very 
little ;  for  much  leas,  certainly,  than  the  general  impressions 
of  an  acute  physician,  which  it  was  my  aim  to  test.     1  have 
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been  repeatedly  arreatpil  in  the  same  way  in  attempting  to 
arrive  at  results  for  ill  iistr.it!  ag  thU  address. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  register  amounts  to  more  tlian  a 
simple  defect  It  may  be  thought,  and  it  has  bceu  said,  of 
«ich  defects  generally,  that  a  register  is  good  for  so  much  as 
the  correct  returns  amount  to, —  in  the  Scottlali  register 
therefore,  for  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  population.  For  it 
,  i«  assumed  that  the  faulty  returns  may  be  rectified  by  dis- 
tributing them  amonj^  the  sound  ones  in  jiroportional  rates. 
This  may  be  (rue  for  some  purposes.  If  the  inaccuracies 
might  be  safely  held  to  bear  upon  all  diseases  according  to 
their  actual  proportion  iji  causing  mnrtality,  or  in  the  correct 
returns,  the  loss  of  even  a  third,  In  so  large  a  number  as 
62,000  deatlis,  mlgiit  prove  unimportant  for  most  objects. 
But  unfortunately  ive  cannot  safely  make  that  assumption. 
Defects  and  errors  in  a  national  register  with  such  a  nomen- 
clature as  our  own,  bear  more  oa  some  diseases  than  on 
others.  The  deaths  from  diseases  so  easily  recognised,  even 
by  unprofessional  persons,  as  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina, 
ery:<ipela9,  cholera,  croup,  apoplexy,  palsy,  dysentery,  honplng- 
cough,  and  even  pure  fevers,  are  far  more  likely  to  be  returned 

(correctly,  and  also  entirely,  than  those  from  bronchitis,  pneu- 
ponia,    pleurisy,  diseases   of  the   heart,  liver,  and  kidneys, 
^bes,   and  malignant   diseases ;  as   to   which  unprofessional 
beraons  are  very  dubious  authorities  on  almost  any  occasion, 
and  professional  people  evidently  often   careless,  or  not  well- 
informed.     The  former  set  may  witji  reason  be  assumed  as 
all   returned,   and   nearlj'   all   correctly   returned.      On   the 
i-ontrai-y,  the  latter  set  are  apt   to  he  returned   incompletely 
and  incorrectly.     They  form,  in  fact,  the  great  mass  of  deaths 
B  concealed  under  the  heads  of  atrophy,  asthma,  lung  disease, 
B  tJiscascs  of  unascertained  seat,  sudden  death,  and  old  age ;  nor 
Hftat  ihc  registrar  any  guide  to  a  correct  distribution  of  these 
BI^M  returns  among  the  exact  ones. 

I  hope  I  may  not  be  thought  to  have  been  wrong  in  brin"- 

I,     ing  this  matter  forward  on  the  present  occasion.      The  Legis- 

B,Wure  Iiaa  supplied  us  with  a  complex,  costly,  and,  to  the 

^members  of  my  own  profession,  troublesome  machine,  which, 

for  want  of  a  little   repair,  and   extra  outlay,  has   hitherto 

put  out  only  an  inferior  article.     Such   a  state  of  things,  in 

reward    to    what    must    be    the    fundamental    basis     of    most 

uxact    inquiries    into    public    hcaltb,  ought  not  to   exist  in  a 

Muntry  like  our  own.     I  submit  that  tJie  register  ought  to  be 

put  to  rights,  if  possible,  and  that  this  Association  may  usefully 

lend  ita  influence  and  aid  for  the  purpose. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the 
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Scottish  register  may  not  be  applied  with  Becurity  to  many 
Btatiatical  inquiries  into  the  public  health.  On  the  contrary,  it 
IS  a  sound  source  of  information  for  the  very  next  topic  which 
I  propose  to  bring  under  your  notice. 

The  first  group  of  diseases  I  shall  notice  is  the  first  in  the 
register — ^viz,,  that  of  Zymotic  diseases.  They  are  so  cftlled 
from  the  Greek  noun  tC"/").  aignifyiug  ferment,  on  account 
of  a  rather  fanciful  resemblance  between  their  origin  and  the 
process  of  fermentation.  They  might  have  been  equally 
called  by  the  familiar  term  epidemic  diseases — 1>.,  diseases 
which  tend  to  spread  at  times  widely  among  the  people; 
because,  although  this  word  h.is  a  more  restricted  meaning  in 
professional  nomenclature,  it  is  used  in  common  speech  to  in- 
clude oil  diseases  which  ought  to  be  comprised  in  the  zymotic 
class.  They  are  chiefly  simple  fevers,  eruptive  fevers,  influenza, 
puerperal  fever,   diphthena,    croup,  cholera,  hooping-cough, 

S'  sentery,  and  others  of  less  note.  Of  all  groups  of  diseaaM 
;y  are  considered  the  most  important  in  respect  of  the  publie 
health.  For,  lu  the  first  place,  they  account  for  24'1  per  cent, 
or  almost  a  fourth  part,  of  the  mortality  of  the  country  ;  nor 
is  there  any  mistake  here ;  because  the  register  is  not  likely  to 
be  far  wrong  through  faulty  returns  in  regard  to  dijieases  w 
easily  recognised  even  by  unprofessional  people.  And,  secondly, 
according  to  all  recent  experience,  general  no  less  than  statis- 
tical, it  is  certain  that  much  may  be  done,  under  the  will  of 
Providence,  by  human  wisdom  and  human  means,  to  lessen 
their  ravages,  and,  above  all,  to  put  down  their  epidemic  via- 
tations. 

Thi.s  is  a  large  subject,  so  large  that  I  must  be  content  wifli 
touching  on  a  few  salient  points  only.      Simple  fevers  include 
ague  and  marsh — remittent  fever,  inflammatory  fever,  typhui, 
enteric  fever,  and  gastric  fever.     The  four  last-mentioned  are 
classed  in  the  register  under  the  single  head  of  typhus.      They 
account  jointly  for  almost  a  fifth  of  the  deaths   from  epidemic 
diseases,  and  for  4"47  of  the  total  mortality.     The  first  point  I 
shall  ask  you  to  note  under  this  head  is,  that  ague  is  not  account- 
able for  a  single  death  in  Scotland.     There  are  107  heads  in  the 
register,  and  that  for  ague  is  the  only  one  which  stands  bliinlc, 
i  Hydrophobia,  which  accounts  for  a  single  deatli,  is  nearest  to 
it.     But  the  entry  under  ague,  which  takes  in  also  the  more 
deadly  marsh  remittent,  is  JiiL     And  more  than  that,  there  la 
I  no   ague   in    Scotland.     I    have  asked  many   of  my  country 
[brethren   if  they    ever   saw  a   true     ague — an   nncquirocal 
J  intermittent  fever — of  home  growth ;  but  no  one  has  been  able 
to  assure  me  that  he  has  seen  any  in  Scotland  except  such  as  I 
have  myself  seen — viz,,  caught  aljroad,  or  in  the  fenny  parts  of 
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England.  But  ngiie  was  at  one  time  very  common  indeed  in 
many  jiarla  of  Scotland.  My  lather,  a  Berwiekeliire  man,  often 
told  mc  that  in  his  young  days,  probably  about  1775,  ague  was 
ea  common  among  the  facm  labourers  of  that  famous  agricul- 
tarnl  eounty  that  a  prudent  farmer  always  set  off  on  account 
of  it  a  certain  proportion  of  no-work  days  for  his  men  in  spring 
and  autumn.  The  same  was  the  state  about  the  same  time  of 
the  neighbouring  county  of  Roxburgh.  To  Dr.  Mackenzie,  of 
Ktfleo,  I  am  indebted  for  information,  unique  and  satisfactory, 
as  to  the  dates  of  the  prevalence  and  disappearance  of  ague  in 
that  pnrt  of  Roxburghshire.  There  are  dispensary  records 
extant  there  for  one  of  the  oldest  dispenearica  in  Scotland, 
beginning  in  fact,  with  1777. 

The  annexed  Table  has  been  extracted  from  these  records, 
Bhowing  the  agues  for  every  year  successively  from  1777  till 
1806,  after  which  ague  disappears  from  the  diapcnsary 
books: — 
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It  appears  that  the  number  of  agues  rose  in  1780  to  IGl ; 
ty  which  time  the  total  applicants  for  all  diseases  was  nearly 
700.  Then  it  sank  gradually  to  IS  in  715  applicants  in  the 
year  1790;  and  afterwards  it  went  on  fluctuating,  but  still  on 
the  whole  dimiuishing,  till  in  1800  there  were  only  4  agues  in 
fifi.l  patients,  none  in  1805,  and  one  in  1806 ;  since  which 
year  no  case  of  ague  appears  on  the  dispensary  books.  What, 
then,  has  been  the  cause  of  this  striking  improvement  in  the 

Sublic  health  of  Scotland?  In  what  change  of  clreumslancefl 
id  it  take  place  ?  This  much  is  clear.  We  do  not  owe  the 
blessing  either  to  the  Ciovernment  of  the  country,  or  to  the 
College  of  Phyaicians-^no,  nor  to  Social  Science.  We  owe  it 
(a  incidental  causes  ruled  to  their  end  by  another  Power.  In 
&ct.  it  has  been  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  country  everywhere, 
without  having  even  been  publicly  noticed  anywhere  at  the 
time — an  omission  of  which  we  certainly  should  not  have  had 
lo  complain  had  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  been  able  to  claim 
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credit  for  it-  Tiie  real  cause  it  may  now  be  difficult  to  recoTer 
at  so  distant  a  date  from  the  event ;  but  Ibia  ABsnciation  may 
lend  its  lielp.  I  can  scarcely  think  tbat  the  great  mass  of  old 
family  records,  and  remnants  of  old  farm  books  in  Scotbuid 
should  all  be  silent  on  such  a  Bubject:  and  surely  an  appeal 
irota  this  Association  should  call  forth  the  information. 
.  I  shall  be  told  that  the  disappearance  of  ague  in  Scotland 
is  generally  ascribed  to  the  drainage  of  the  country  in  the 
march  of  atrricultural  improvement,  which  began  in  the  Bonier 
Counties  about  the  period  referred  to  aboxc.  This  19  a  tra- 
dition. But  there  are  grounds  for  calling  it  in  question.  For 
example,  I  was  assured,  1  think  about  1820,  by  a  wcll-qualilied 
finend — the  late  Mr.  AValker  Arnot,  of  Arlary,  father  of  the 
present  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  an 
able  agriculturist  and  well-informed  gentleman,  who  farmed 
hia  own  property  in  Kinrosshire — that  lie  had  been  positively 
assured  by  the  surgeon  of  his  district,  a  man  much  his  senior 
in  years,  that  ague  had  all  but  disappeared  from  that  coun^ 
before  the  introduction  of  improved  drainage ;  and  that  this 
gentleman  ascribed  the  change  rather  to  improved  living 
among  the  farm  labourers.  Then  we  know  that  a  lonp;  lime 
elapsed  before  the  practice  of  extensive  drainage  extended 
from  the  Border  Counties  to  other  parts  of  Scotland,  where, 
nevertheless,  there  is  at  present  reason  to  believe  that  ague 
disa|)peared  about  the  same  time  as  farther  south.  And, 
moreover,  there  are  still  marshes  in  some  parts  of  Scotland, 
but  there  is  no  ague. 

Three  sorts  exist, — peat  marshes,  irrigated  meadows  widi 
pure  water  for  the  liquid,  and  irrigalions  with  foul  water. 
But  all  are  alike  ague-free.  The  last  kind  might  with  reamn 
be  strongly  suspected.  For  as  managed  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  they  present  that  frequent 
alternation  of  considerable  moisture  and  approach  to  dryness, 
that  rankneas  of  vegetation,  and  that  abundance  of  decaying 
organic  matter,  which  are  thought,  when  combined,  eminently 
to  foment  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  in  countries  liable 
to  those  diseases.  But  if  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  general 
aalubrity  of  the  now  famous  marshes  of  Craigentinny,  respecting 
which  I  shall  have  a  word  to  say  by-and-bv,  there  is  none  at 
least  as  to  the  total  absence  of  ague  among  their  inhabitants. 

There  is  good  ground,  then,  for  an  inquiry,  in  which 
this  Association  could  lend  its  aid,  into  the  circiimstanoea 
which  have  led  to  the  disappearance  of  ague  from  Scotland. 
Dr.  Mackenzie  has  supplied  one  half  of  the  test.  Since 
getting  his  Table  I  have  not  had  it  in  my  power  to  satisfy 
myself    about    the   other   half.      l>r.    Douglas,   writipg   1^ 


^ 


'Agriculture  of  Roxburghshire  and  Selkirkshire,"  iu  1796, 
speaks  of  extensive  draining  having  been  effected  in  the  former 
county  by  that  time;  but  he  alao  mentions  incidentally  in 
many  places  "  marshes,"  "  raarsliy  lands,"  '•  a  great  deal  of 
fenny  land,"  and  '■  a  deficiency  of  drains."  I  hope  the  lustory 
of  agriculture  may  yet  supply  more  positive  evidence.  The 
results  may  be  of  great  consequence.  Many  of  our  colonies 
are  now  overrun  with  ague  and  its  sister — remittent  fever.  It 
can  scarcely  bo  that  a  successful  inquiry  into  the  agencies  by 
means  of  which  ague  b.as  been  extirpated  from  Scotland  should 
fail  to  be  of  service  to  our  countrymen  towards  freeing  also 
from  that  scourge  the  I.indt)  of  their  adoption. 

Scotland  is  very  far  from  having  attained  the  same  happy 
deliverance  from  continued  fevers  as  from  those  of  the  inter- 
tDitteiit  type.  But  there  are  some  very  remarkable  facts 
in  their  recent  history,  which  point  to  the  possibility  of  such 
an  event,  and  at  any  rate  lo'the  fruitfulness  of  further  inquiry 
on  the  subject. 

Four  different  forms  of  continued  fever  have  been  recognised 
\)y  various  authorities — inflammatory  fever,  typhus,  enteric 
fever,  and  gastric  fever.  The  registers  of  England  and 
Scotland  recognise  only  typhus.  I  presume  they  do  not 
necessarily  hold  that  all  four  are  of  one  kind.  The  general 
doctrine,  which  some  doubt,  however,  regards  them  as  all 
distinct ;  and  I  do  not  raeaii  to  call  that  doctrine  into  question 
at  present. 

The  first  is  in  every  circumstance  the  most  singular  of  all 
fevera ;  whether,  for  example,  we  look  to  ifs  nature  and 
form  or  to  its  strict  bearings  on  public  health.  It  has  been 
Tarionsly  called  synrjcha,  inflammatory  fever^  simple  fever,  and 
relapsing  fever.  The  last  name,  which  it  has  of  late  generally 
borne,  is  nevertheless  a  misnomer.  It  no  more  deserves  the 
name  than  ague  deserves  to  be  called  relapsing  fever.  It  is 
a  fever  of  tolerably  definite  duration,  extending  mostly  to 
seventeen  days  ;  but  with  the  singular  peculiarity  that  there 
ia  an  interruption  in  the  middle  of  it  varying  from  seven  to 
ten  of  these  days.  It  is  far  from  being  a  deadly  fever.  But 
it  causes  great  suffering,  and  debility  so  lasting  that  it 
makes  a  working  man  unfit  for  labour  for  two  mouths,  first 
and  lojit.  Strange  to  say,  in  this  city  at  least,  where  it  has 
lieen  V>etter  studied  than  anywhere  else,  it  is  never  seen  but 
u  an  epidemic,  I  have  known  four  sucli  visitations  of  it — in 
1817-20,  1827-28,  I84M2.  and  1847-48.  But  I  never  saw 
It  in  the  intervals;  nor  has  any  of  my  Edinburgh  bretlu-en. 
Hence  at  every  fresh  appearance  it  is  at  first  taken  for  a 
aew  fever.     It  occurs  only  at  periods  when  work  ia  scarce, 
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wages  low.  provisiona  dear,  nnd  tlie  labouring  classes 
eeqiiently  in  unnsunl  tlistrcas.  In  acconlaucc  with  tliia  J'act,* 
it  is  met  with  in  the  labouring  population  alone — never  in 
the  easy  ranks  of  eocJety,  unless  tlirough  very  decided  ex- 
posure to  infection.  For,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  an  infectious 
lever.  Of  this  I  have  prodnced  elsewhere  proof  which  ha* 
never  been  controverted."  IJut  the  infection  is  not  a  virulent 
one ;  and  its  progress  by  infeclion  may  be  utterly  extinguished. 

This  ia  the  main  fact  to  which  I  desire  to  draw  your  alt«n- 
tion  as  social  reformers.  Heallhv  persons  in  communication 
with  fevers  of  this  kind  accumulated  in  an  hospital  ward,  or 
lying  in  less  numbers  in  their  own  small  unventilated  cham- 
bers, are  seized  almost  certainly  if  they  remain  long  enough, 
and  are  not  shielded  by  a  previous  attack.  But  from  a  single 
case  of  this  fever  in  a  middle-sized  well-aired  room  it  is  never 
communicated  to  the  healthy.  With  these  facta  before  lis,  of 
which  I  cnuld  furnish  pointed  proof,  were  there  time,  it  i* 
evident  theoretically  liow  such  a  fever  is  to  be  extinguished. 
The  favourite  panacea  of  the  present  day  for  the  prevention 
of  all  fevers,  thorough  drainage.  Is  not  the  remedy.  The  beat 
drainage  leaves  untouched  the  real  foundation  of  the  disease — 
viz.,  penury  pent  up  in  airless  dwellings.  But  provide  work 
for  (he  unemployed,  obtain  I'rom  ibom  in  return  due  ventila- 
tioTi  and  cleanliness  ;  and  the  epidemic  will  soon  vanish.  First, 
the  now  condition  of  things  will  make  its  infectious  power 
harmless  ;  and  ere  long  it  will  cease  to  arise  by  spontaneous 
generation. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  theory  into  practice  is,  however,  s 
formidable  difficulty.  How  is  work  to  be  cot  in  hard 
times  for  the  unemployed  ?  And,  still  more,  now  are  the 
labouring  classes  to  be  taught  the  habit  of  ventilating  their 
apartments  ?  Success  must  depend  on  the  resources,  faith,  nnd 
energy  of  a  sympathising  ccimmunity,  and  upon  the  con\  ictions 
of  its  suffering  portion.  But,  at  all  events,  we  have  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  social  economy  firmly  established — that 
no  epidemic  of  inflammatory  fever  can  long  withstand  employ- 
metit  of  the  workman  and  fresh  air  in  his  house. 

Typhus,  simjile  typhus,  nervous  fever,  low  fever,  putrid  fever 
— a  disease  so  familiar  as  to  need  no  description  here — though 
■very  different  in  form  from  the  hist,  presents  many  agree- 
ments in  those  characters  which  give  them  both  interest  in  the 
eyes  of  the  cultivator  of  Social  Science.  It  has  ils  epidcinie 
visitations :  and  fearful  ones  we  have  seen  all  over  Britjun, 
especially  in  this  city,  where  there  have  been  no  fewer  than 
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five  durinjj  the  last  forty-five  years — the  last  anci  worst  having' 
w:curred  between  1847  and  1849.  It  puts  on  the  epidemic 
*linpe  only  at  jiericnis  of  want  among  the  laliouring  classes. 
Howsoever  it  may  arise  in  the  first  instance,  it  spreads  by 
inrection.  But  its  iDfectiousDess  is  not  intense.  Hence 
adequate  spaeo  and  ventilation  make  it  innocuous  in  that  way 
— in  BO  great  a  degree  as  to  have  misled  good  observers,  and 
made  them  doubt  its  infectinus  property.  So  far  typhus  agrees 
with  inflammatory  fever.  But.  first,  it  is  far  more  deadly, 
one  in  ten  being  the  probable  average  of  deaths  from  it. 
Secondly,  it  occurs  at  all  times,  and  not  merely  at  epidemic 
seasons.  Seldom  does  a  week  pass  in  a  large  town  like 
Edinburgh  without  one  or  more  deaths  from  typhus  appearing 
on  the  register.  Thirdly,  in  these  non-epidemic  periods  it  is 
met  with  among  the  rich  as  well  as  tlie  poor,  and  perhaps  in 
as  great  a  proportion  to  their  relative  numbers. 

Nothing  is  known  of. the  origin  of  typhus  in  non-epiJeniic 
iwriods.  Infection  will  not  e.^plain  the  occurrence  of  such 
fevers — not  those  at  least  which  show  themselves  in  the  easy 
ranks  of  life.  With  the  most  ordinary  care,  cases  of  it  in  that 
circle  do  not  reproduce  it  in  the  exposed;  whence,  then, 
could  it  reach  themselves  by  communication  who  had  not  had 
«ny  exposure  to  it  within  their  knowledge?  Neither  docs  it 
originate,  at  least  generally,  in  faulty  drainage,  or  other 
sources  of  tbul  air.  In  the  metropolis,  indeed,  it  is  at  pre- 
sent a  prevailing  opinion,  much  in  favour  also,  as  I  nnaer- 
atand,  in  this  Association,  that  the  sources  of  foul  air  are 
likewise  the  sources  of  typhus.  But  sueh  a  rule  will  not 
apply  in  Edinburgh.  Foul  air  undoubtedly  favours  the  spread 
of  both  typhus  and  inflammatory  fevers  in  their  epidemic 
visitations;  for,  setting  aside  its  possible  operation  in  other 
less  ascertained  ways,  it  implies  confined  air,  want  of  venti- 
lation, and  therefore  concentrated  infection.  I  do  not  mean 
to  deny  that  foul  air  of  some  kinds  may  sometimes  simply 
cause  typhus.  But  there  must  be  better  proofs  than  now  exist 
before  tnis  can  be  admitted  as  the  constant  or  even  general 
fact.  Foul  air  will  not  account  for  the  origin  of  the  scattered 
(sporadic)  caees  of  typhus  in  non-epidemic  times.  As  little 
WiU  air,  merely  foul,  account  for  either  the  rise  or  the  fall 
-of  epidemics.  Every  physician  of  experience  in  thiw  city  has 
repeatedly  seen  in  a  family  a  solitary  case  of  well-marked 
Wphus,  which  no  skill  could  trace  to  foul  air  in  any  shape,  or 
from  any  source.  No  one  ever  heard  here  of  the  spread  of 
typhus  in  the  epidemic  form  being  referrible  to  an  increase  of 
fcu!  air,  apart  from  the  resulting  concentration  of  infectious 
effluvia  from  those  lU  with  tlie  disease.     We  have  had  withia 
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the  laat  few  years  an  instance  of  the  fall  of  a  great  epidemie, 
the  worst  on  record,  without  any  commensurate  amelioration 
of  air,  drainage,  or  other  branch  nf  cleanliness.  This  incident 
ia  so  remarkable  in  its  circnmstanccs  as  to  deserve  careful 
consideration. 

The  annexed  Table  shows  the  variations  of  fever  in  Edin- 
burgh year  by  year  einco  the  century  began,  as  derived  from 
the  records  of  the  Koy»l  Infirmary: — 


thirty-six  years,  the  continued  fevers  of  Edinburgh,  of  which 
U-phus  formed  the  largest  proiiortion,  never  fell  short  in  the 
Edinburgh  Infirmary  alone  of  500  in  any  one  year.  In  IKI8 
and  1819,  the  annual  average  reached  1,300  ;  in  1827  and  1828. 
nearly  2,000  ;  in  1837,  1838,  and  1839,  nearly  1,600;  in  1843 
and  1844,  above  2,700;  and  in  1848  and  1S4!1, 4,200.  It  then 
fluddenly  fell  next  year  to  700,  and  kept  tliat  average  for  live 
years.  But  in  1854  it  eank  again  abruptly  to  1"0;  eincc  then 
the  annual  fevers  have  never  exceeded  200.  The  average  for 
the  laat  ten  years  has  been  1 58  ;  last  year  there  were  only  136 ; 
and  this  year,  which  enda  for  the  hospital  statistics  ou  1st 
October,  there  were  196.  Until  ISGO  the  stati^ics  of  the 
Infirmary  did  not  diatinguiah  the  several  fomia  of  fever  fnim 
one  another.  In  1848  and  1S49,  however,  the  annual  average 
of  typhus  could  not  have  fallen  short  of  2,500  ;  and  after  that 
it  must  have  been  between  400  and  500  until  the  year  1854. 
But  in  1860,  the  nnuiber  was  accurately  ascertained  to  be  67 ; 
in  1861,  it  was  50;  in  1M62,  14;  and  in  1863,  74.  I  wn 
further  indebted  to  the  medical  officer  of  the  city.  Dr.  Little- 
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joim,  for  the  fact  that  the  deaths  from  typhus  for  the  whole 
towa,  registered  in  nine  months  since  January  1st,  have  been 
18.  According  to  the  average  mortality  of  typhus,  this  num- 
ber indicates  '240  cases  of  typhus  for  the  present  year. 

Now,  about  the  period  of  this  decrease,  tlie  drainage  of 
that  part  of  the  city,  where  the  chief  nests  of  fever  always  lay, 
was  improved.  But  the  decrease  began  decidedly  before  the 
commencement  of  that  reform.  I  nm  informed  by  our  Super- 
intendent of  Drainage,  that  the  works  for  improved  drainage 
of  the  worst  part  of  the  city — the  Grassmarket,  Cowgate, 
Canongate,  High  Street,  and  the  closes  communicating  with 
these — were  only  begun  in  1854,  were  far  advanced  only  in 
1858,  and  are  now  all  hut  finished.  Neither  can  the  rapid 
decrease  of  fever  be  ascribed  to  any  satisfactory  improvement 
in  the  cleaning  of  the  lanes  and  houses  of  the  working  classes. 
I  believe  that  long  prior  to  the  decrease,  our  [Kilice  had  done 
fts  m  uch  for  the  cleansing  of  the  fever  districts  aa  the  imprac- 
ticaldc  etructure  of  the  streets  or  lanes  there  and  the  incor- 
rigible habits  of  their  occupants  would  allow.  And  as  for  the 
home  habits  of  these  people,  na  such  improvement  of  them  has 
taken  place  in  my  time  as  will  explain  any  other  change  of 
circumstance  in  their  social  economy. 

Here,  then,  is  a  discovery  which  remains  to  be  made  in 
Social  Science.  "Why  is  it  that  typhus,  which  had  been  almost 
a  perpetual  pestilence  in  Edinburgh  for  a  third  of  a  century, 
has  been  of  late  wearing  itself  out,  and  last  year  almost  flatter- 
ing U9  with  its  estinction  ?  The  cause  has  certainly  not  yet 
■  been  discovered.  My  own  strong  impression  is  that  the  secret 
will  be  found  to  be  connected  with  the  theory  which  has  been 
much  canvassed  in  the  present  day,  the  successive  changes  of 
type  or  constitution  of  epidemic  diseases.  lint  as  this  is  a 
favourite  theory  of  my  own,*  I  shall  not  here  insist  on  it 
further  than  by  warning  all  inr[uircrs  into  the  origin  of  7;ymotic 
diseases  in  foul  miasms,  that  they  run  great  risk  of  ascribing 
to  these,  and  the  removal  of  these,  fluctuations  in  the  preva- 
lence of  eiicb  diseases  which  are  often  far  more  probably  owing 
to  a  more  recondite  cause — a  change  in  epidemic  constitution. 
In  the  meantime,  the  experience  of  the  physicians  of  Edinburgh 
presents  us  with  the  precept,  also  derived  from  the  experience 
of  other  great  towns,  though  perhaps  nowhere  else  so  cate- 
gorically, that  typhus  never  can  prevail  in  the  epidemic  form 
m  face  of  employment  for  the  working-classes  and  ventilation 
of  their  dwellings, 

la  the  present  line  of  inquiry   there   is   no   occasion   for 


•  See  Edin.  Med.  Jouroal,  1867-8,  iu.,  577. 
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noticing  any  other  fever  than  enteric  fever.  Gastric  fever,  the 
only  other  sort  arrauffed  uuder  the  head  of  continued  fevers,  is 
not  generally  acknowledged  at  present  by  systematic  authors. 
If  it  be  a  aeparalo  fcv^r,  it  ia  one  which,  according  to  my  own 
obsorvation,  occura  chiefly  in  the  eiiay  and  wealthy  ranks  of 
life,  and  owes  its  origin  mainly  to  high  living  and  over  in- 
dulgence in  the  excitecnenta  of  society,  whether  of  the  nature 
of  business,  study,  or  amusement.  We  have  but  little  to  do 
with  it  therefore.  Enteric  fever  ia  very  differently  eiroum- 
Btaneed, 

This  disease,  variously  called  dotbinenteritis,  cntero-mesen- 
teric  fever,  enteric  typhus,  typhoid  fever,  but  most  conveniently 
enteric  (bowel)  fever,  is  the  most  deadly  of  all  forms  of  con- 
tinued fever.  It  was  lirst  distinguished  from  others  in  Germany 
in  1763,  and  was  first  accurately  described  in  France  by  lire- 
tonneau  in  1812.  It  began  to  he  distinguished  from  others  ia 
London  about  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century,  and  first  of  all  by  Dr.  Bright  lu  18^7.  A  little  later 
a  few  cases  occurring  in  hospital  hero  attracted  great  attention. 
It  has  since  increased  in  both  pities,  as  well  as  in  Britain  at 
large.  In  London  it  has  been  common  for  many  years,  and  is 
eometimcs  the  commonest  of  all  forms  of  fever.  In  Edinburgh 
its  course  has  been  very  singular,  and  deserves  careful  attention 
with  reference  to  opinion  In  London  as  to  its  cause,  and  the 
sanitary  conclusions  to  which  that  opinion  leads. 

For  many  years  aftt-r  Bright  wrote  about  it  as  a  frequent 
fever  in  London,  we  saw  it  seldom  here — never  in  the  proper 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  but  only  in  pei'sons  brought  ill  with  it 
from  Linlithgowshire  or  Fife,  or  who  had  quite  recently  left 
these  counties.  It  began  to  he  studied  here  with  great  care  on 
its  being  recognised  in  the  Infirmary  in  1847,  in  a  Germiui 
lad  only  six  months  from  hia  "  Vnterland,"  on  which  occasion 
it  was  believed  that  no  case  had  occurred  in  the  ho^pitnl  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  By-and-by  it  became  not  uncommon. 
For  some  years  past  every  practitioner  uicets  with  it.  It 
occurs  among  old  residents  a.nd  natives  of  the  city.  Within  a 
few  years  it  is  encountered  even  among  people  in  easy  circum- 
stances, and  in  the  best  houses  of  the  town.  In  our  Infirmary 
statistics  it  was  not  taken  account  of  separately  from  other 
fevers  till  1860.  In  that  year,  according  to  a  Table  supplied  to 
me  by  Mr.  Macdougnll,  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  there 
were4l  cases  of  enteric  fever;  in  ltl61,3j;  in  1S62,79;  and 
in  18o3,  67 ;  during  which  period  the  fevers  of  alt  kinds  did 
not  exceed  150  in  any  single  year  till  the  present,  when  they 
reached  196.  These  are  no  great  numbers,  and  yet  suflficient 
to  show  a  decided  tendency  lo  increase  during  the  last  fifteen 
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j-eare.  Furtlier,  Dr.  Littlcjohn.  medical  health  officer  for  tlie 
city,  informa  me  tlierii  have  been  seventeen  deaths  from  enteric 
fever  reported  to  the  registrar  since  the  1st  oi'  January  last, 
nhieh  will  correspond  with  about  120  cases  in  twelve  months, 
if  the  average  mortality  be  taken  at  one  in  five. 

Of  all  forms  of  fever  none  has  been  more  confidently 
ast'.rihed  than  this  by  London  wrilers,  medical  and  non-inedicai, 
to  faulty  drainage  and  faulty  provision  of  water-closets.  If  we 
are  to  believe  what  some  have  advanced  on  the  subject,  there 
ifl  no  case  which  may  not  be  traced  to  foul  air,  derived  mainly 
from  one  of  these  eourccs.     Were  this  a  well-established  prin- 

Pciple  in  Social  Science,  the  extinction  of  so  deadly  a  fever 
shouM  be  no  very  difficult  matter.  Through  the  j)ublicity 
eiven  to  the  discovery  by  this  Association,  and  the  influence  of 
ltd  members,  we  might  hope  to  see  proteetion  established  far 
•nd  wide  against  the  pestilence. 

lint  I  ain  sorry  I  cannot  call  on  you  to  assent  to  this  theory, 
and  carry  out  ita  consciuencea ;  for  there  are  insurmountable 
facts  in  its  way.  During  the  period  that  this  scourge  haa 
^  been  alternately  growing  and  .diminishing  in  London,  has 
^■London  become  alternately  worse  and  better  drained,  or  the 
^■liabita  of  its  working- classes  alternately  less  and  more  cleanly  ? 
Does  the  disease  generally  a]ipear  where  drainage  is  bad,  or 
water-closets  wanting  or  faultily  constructed?  Does  it  attack 
workmen  who  live  in  the  London  drains,  as  well  as  those  over 
them,  near  them,  or  far  from  them?  I  believe  all  these 
qoeriea  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  And  what  is  the 
case  here?  Our  street  drains  in  the  Old  Town  have  been 
much  improved  during  the  very  period  that  enteric  fevers  have 
been  Increasing.  The  habits  of  the  working- classes  in  regard 
to  cleanliness  admit  of  reform  undoubtedly,  hut  certainly  they 
liavc  not  been  prowing  worse.  Besides,  the  individual  cases 
which  have  been  occurring  here  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  circful  inquiry,  and  in  many  of  thcra  it  has  been  impossible 
U*  discover  any  peculiar  source  of  foul  air — anything  different 
lh>jn  what  may  be  met  with  in  thousands  of  dwellings  where 
thia  ferer  has  never  shown  itself.  Of  the  seventeen  deaths 
hitJierto  this  year,  nine  occurred  in  localities  to  which  no 
objection  could  be  found.  And  what  are  we  to  say  of  its 
appearance  among  people  of  easy  circumstances?  In  tins 
sphere  I  have  myself  known  several  deaths  from  it  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  no  fewer  than  three  during  the  last  twelve 
monihs.  In  the  first  place,  why  has  it  occurred  in  that  class 
of  society  only  of  late  ?  Surely  not  from  any  general  increase 
in  defective  drainage,  defective  waler-elosets,  or  other 
aoDrccs  of  uucleanliness.     As   to   the   history   of  individual 
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casea,  I  have  been  content  to  ascribe  the  disease,  in  obedience 
to  the  theory  of  London  writers,  in  one  instance  lo  grosa 
disref^ard  of  ventilation,  and  in  another  to  a  faulty  waler- 
cloeet.  But  in  the  last  three  1  Iiave  seen  no  fault  could  be 
found  anywhere.  Further,  this  fever  does  not  by  any  means 
generally  break  out  where  the  streets  are  ill-drained,  watcr- 
closetg  wantinir,  and  habits  filthy.  In  countless  places  of  that 
sort  in  Edinburgh  it  is  unknown.  It  may  be  worib  while 
adding,  in  reference  to  an  independent  question  likely  to  be 
discussed  in  this  Section,  that  enteric  fever  is  not  known,  in 
or  near  the  "  foul  meadows  "  of  Crnigent.inny. 

I  suspect,  then,  it  must  be  allowed  of  this  disease,  as  in 
respect  to  most  other  epidemic  diseases,  that  we  do  not  ret 
know  its  cause  ;  that  foul  air  merely  favours  its  invasion  ;  but 
that  its  true  cause  is  sometliing  much  more  specific — sonic 
Z,\<iit\,  or  ferment  which  has  liitherto  eluded  our  search.  In  that 
case,  while  we  shall  do  well  to  encourage  better  drains,  more 
and  better  water-closets,  and  better  ventilation  of  dwellings, 
still  we  must  not  count  upon  thus  extirpating  enteric  fever. 

Ae  I  am  anxious  to  bring  under  view  some  part  of  a  very 
different  subject — the  class  of  diseases  originating  in  a  de- 

£  raved  etate  of  the  hodily  constitution — I  regret  that  I  must 
ere  quit  the  subject  of  epidemic  diseases,  of  which  there 
remain  many  i'or  consideration  —  such  as  cholera,  dysen- 
tery, diphtheria,  smallpox,  measles  and  scarlatina.  Smalliiox, 
especially,  might  have  been  aptly  discussed  this  season  before 
the  Association,  both  on  iLCCount  of  its  increased  prevalence 
last  year,  and  because  of  the  hints  recently  conveyed  to  the 
public,  that  the  English  Vaccination  Act  is  to  prove  a  failure, 
as  well  as  because  a  similar  Act  is  about  to  come  into  force  in 
Scotland,  But  time  will  not  allow  of  so  extensive  an  inquiry 
as  is  necessary  to  complete  the  whole  subject  of  zymotic 
diseases ;  and  I  must  be  satisfied  with  a  brief  allusion  to  only 
one  more  of  thetn — Diphtheria — which  happens  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  sanitary  question  of  strong  local  interest  in 
Edinburgh. 

This  terrible  disease  is  far  from  common  in  Edinburgh.  I 
am  glad  to  say  I  have  seen  hut  one  instance  of  it  originating 
in  towu,  and  that  was  manj'  years  ago,  before  it  bad  begun  to 
be  mueh  talked  of  in  any  part  of  Britain.  No  epidemic 
disease  has  been,  by  many  late  writers  in  England,  more  con- 
fidently referred  to  foul  exhalations  as  its  cause,  and  even  it» 
only  cause.  I  shall  not  take  up  that  question  here,  however. 
My  own  observation  gives  me  little  help  in  forming  an 
opinion.  Let  me  merely  eay,  that  as  I,  in  the  single  rnse  I 
have  fieen  in  Edinburgh,  eo  likewise  many  of  my  professional 
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brethren,  in  the  course  of  their  observations,  have  falleci  to 
trace  ilijihtlicria  to  any  eoune  of  foul  air.  But  it  ia  remark- 
able that  it  seems  to  have  shown  a  slight  attachment  to  our 
irrigated  meadows  to  the  east  of  the  city.  An  intelligent 
practitioner  in  Leith,  Dr.  Paterson,  informs  me  he  saw  last 
year  five  cases  at  a  place  on  the  borders  of  the  district. 

I  scarcely  think,  however,  that,  taken  along  with  the  nega- 
tive evidence  I  have  received  from  others  who  practise  among 
the  natives  of  these  marshes,  these  cases,  which  may  have  had 
a  more  local  cause  still,  can  he  held  singly  to  convict  the 
ungated  meadows.  For  I  wish  to  add  the  information,"  that 
I  have  recently  been  making  careful  inquiry  respecting  this 
famous  and  somewhat  unsavoury  institution:  that  many  years 
tgo  my  own  prejudices  were  all  against  the  meadows;  that  I 
have  been  compelled  to  Burrender  them  ;  that  I  am  satisfied 
neither  typhus  nor  enteric  fever,  nor  dysentery,  nor  cholera, 
if  to  be  encountered  in  or  around  tliem,  whether  in  epidemic 
or  non-epidemic  seasons,  more  than  in  any  other  agricultural 
district  of  the  neighbourhood.  About  twenty-five  years  ago 
it  was  stated  that  the  cavalry  eoldiers  at  Piershiil  Barracks, 
which  arc  situated  very  near  them,  were  unusually  liable  to 
the  zymotic  diseases  caused  or  promoted  by  foul  emanations, 
and  aUo  that  meat  could  not  be  kept  in  the  officers'  larder  on 
account  of  the  absorption  of  foulness  and  quickly  following 
decay.  Either,  however,  there  was  some  inielakc  committed 
through  prepossession,  or  the  meadows  are  now  worked  on  a 
better  system.  But,  at  all  events,  I  have  the  assurance  of 
Mr.  Ijockwoo<l,  Surgeon  of  the  Scots  (Jreys,  that,  during 
their  lale  occupation  of  Piershiil  Barracks  for  two  years,  the 
nessmau  of  the  regiment  never  observed  the  meat  to  be 
injured,  U'lr  did  he  himself  oheerve  among  the  men  anything 
hot  remarkable  freedom  from  diseases  at  large.  I  think  it 
;,  in   reference  to  the  late  introduction  of  the  Craigen- 

ly   system   of  irrigation  into   the   vicinity  of  other  large 
i,  that  these  precise  facts  should  be  known. 

Of  all  the  diseases  in  our  civilised  and  modern  condition 
that  human  flesh  is  heir  to,  none  have  a  larger  sJiare  in  causing 
mortality,  and  none  arc  more  fruitful  still  in  inquiry,  rcHec- 
tion,  and  warning,  than  the  great  group  of  diseases  classed  as 

•  dependent  on  deteriorated  or  Depraved  States  of  the  Consti- 
tation  of  the  body.  One  tribe  of  these,  the  most  numerous  of 
them  ail,  comprises.  Scrofula,  Tabes,  Consumption,  and  Water 
in  the  Head,  which  are  usually  classed  togetlier  as  tubercular 
diseaees.  The  next  in  point  of  frequency,  called  Malignant 
dueueSi  because  they  creep  from  organ  to  organ,  and  lead 
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surely  to  Jcatli,  embrace  ScirrhuB,  Fungus,  and  oilier  forms  of 
cancer.  Gouty  and  Rheumatic  diseases  form  a  tliird  tribe, 
and  Diabetes  a  fourth ;  but  all  these  are  insignificant  in  their 
ravages  compared  with  the  others.  All  diseases  of  ibe 
class  agree  in  apparently  rer|uiring  for  their  development  a 
depraved  condition  of  the  blood,  or  of  some  other  component 
of  the  human  organism;  and  from  other  discaHcs  partaking 
of  that  character,  they  differ  iu  being  prone  to  descend  from 
father  to  son,  ond  increase  in  that  respect  by  concentration 
through  marriage:  With  the  exception  of  gout  and  rheu- 
matism, which  medicine  can  do  much  to  eradicate,  they 
generally  make  sure  of  their  victim  at  last.  But  they  are 
elow  to  finish  their  work;  and  while  it  is  doing,  they  are  the 
most  grievous  of  nil  maladies  to  bear.  They  are  most  grievous 
not  only  to  the  victim  himself,  but  likewise  to  all  who  have  to 
minister  to  him  in  his  sufferings.  It  is  a  crowning  misery, 
but  too  little  adverted  to,  that  the  tending  and  comforting 
him,  as  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  his  affectionate  family,  becomes 
.  the  duty  of  those  who  by  similarity  of  eonstitntiou  are  least 
fitted  to  undergo  safely  so  hard  an  ordeal.  Add  to  ail  this, 
that  these  diseases  arc  the  main  sonree  of  the  deterioration  of 
tlie  human  race  in  all  physical  attributes  among  such  civilised 
communities  as  our  own,  and  the  Association  eannot  fail  to 
discover  ample  inducement  to  study  their  influence  upon 
public  houltn. 

The  Scottish  Eegister  in  its  present  form  does  not  fully 
meet  the  student's  wants  in  this  branch  of  inquiry.  But  a 
-useful  step  or  two  may  be  taken  with  its  help,  as  it  stands,  in 
tracing  the  influence  of  consumption,  which  may  probably  be 
held  to  exemplify  and  stand  for  all  the  rest.  The  entire  class 
account  for  no  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality  in 
all  Scotland — for  4,100  deaths  annually  in  every  100,000  of  the 
population.  Consumption  .ilone  accounts  for  more  than  half 
of  this  proportion — viz.,  11*.^  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality, 
and  2;i7  deaths  in  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  population.  It 
has  been  known  for  some  time  that  the  proportion  falls  under 
this  average  in  country  districts,  and  exceeds  It  in  large  towns, 
luid  Dr.  Stark's  summary  of  the  Register  of  1855  shows  that 
these  differences  are  by  no  means  small.  I  am  not  aware 
whether  it  has  yet  been  noted,  that  the  difference  to  iho  pre- 
judice of  the  great  towns  of  Scotland  is  much  greater  than  their 
notorious  difference  in  general  mortality  ;  or,  putting  the  case 
variously,  that  the  difference  in  favour  of  the  country  seems 
conversely  to  increase  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  diminution 
of  the  general  mortality,  and,  ctsteris  paribus,  always  in 
an  increasing    ratio  according  to  the    degree   of  rurality,  if 
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"T  may  use  the  word,  of  the  rountry  dietricl.    These  important 

facts  can  be  made  out  so  satisfactorily  from  the  Re^jister,  that 

I  do  not    hesitate  to    offer  you    some    proofs  in    ilhistration. 

Taking  the  population  of  Scotland  in    1835  at  three  millions, 

and  assuming  that  the  deaths  from  consumption  were  nearly  all 

epecified,  or  at  least  uniformly  so.  whieh  is  probable,  the  total 

mortality  in  a  hundred  thousand  was  2,080,  and  ihat  from 

consumption  237.      Dividing  the  mainland  into  large  towns  of 

10.000  people  and  upwards,  and  the  rural  mainland,  eom|irising 

■U  smaller  towns  with  the  pure  country,  it  ajipeant  that  the 

mortality  from  all  diseases  for  the  rural  mainland  in  185o  is 

I.8lt0,  and  in  the  towns  2,580— or  iu  the  ratio  of  4  to  3  against 

^^the  latter.     But  the  mortality  from  consumption  in  a  hundred 

^fttbousand  people  was  in  the  rural  mainland  186,  aud  in  the  great 

^■towns  333,  or  not  much  short  of  double. 

^f     But  let  us  look   into   the   facts  more    narrowly,   and   the 
"  real    difference  will   be  found  vastly  greater.     In  Glasgow, 
,       whose  population    in    18.'i5   amounted   to   356,000,  and  where 
^B  ftll  town  causes  of  mortality  greatly  abound,  so  that  the  annual 
^V  dvatltB  reach  2,890  in  a  hundred  thousand,  or  almost  one  in  38 
persona,  those  from  consumption  are  so  high  as  385.     Edin- 
burgh   and    Leith,   with   a  population  of  20G,O00,   present  a 
mortality  not  much  inferior — viz.,  2,380  in  a  hundred  thousand, 
or  one  in  42  ;  but  there  is  a  greater  diiFerence  in  the  deaths 
I       from  consumption,  whieh  are  28,S,     Contrast,  however,  with 
^ft  even  the  latter  proportions  the    data  derived  from   the  very 
^»  rural  counties  of  Caithness,  Sutherland,  Ross,  Cromarty,  and 
Inverness,  comprising  a  population  of  240,000,  and  we  find 
that  the   general  mortality  falls  to   1,617  in  every  hundred 
tliousaud,  and  that  from  consumption  to  179.     The    consump- 
tive  mortality  is  already  less  than  half  of  that  of  Glasgow. 
Bnt  these  Celtic  mountainous  counties  are  not  so  favourably 
circumstanced   as  other  rural   counties  with  respect   to  other 
sanitary  influences — such  as  climate,  food,  and  medical  aid. 
Turn  then  tn  the  agricultural  Lowlands  of  .Scotland.     In  the 
^H    fine  agricultural  counties  of  Roxburghshire,  Peebles,  Selkirk, 
^P  and    liaddingtonshire,  if  we  exclude  two  small  towns,  Had- 
^^    ilington  and  riawick.  which,  though  un<icr  the  town  standard 
,      of  lh>.-  Register  ^10,00lt),  own  to  the  high  mortality  of  1   in 
^H    40,  there   is    a   population    of    07,000,    iu    which    the    total 
^1  mortality  sinks  to  one  in  sixty-five,  or  1,540   in  100,000,    and 
^1  the  deaths  from   consumption   to    138.     In   Fife,   deducting 
^"  25,000  inhabitants  of  two  unfavourably  circumstanced  towns, 
Dunfermline    and     Kirkcaldy,   the     population     amounts    to 
130,000;  and  here  the  general  mortality  is  1,750  in  a  hundred 
J        thousand,  or  one  in  57,  and  the  deaths  from  consumption  125 
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snly  a  third  of  the  proportion  in  Glasgow.  But  neither  in 
Fife,  nor  in  the  four  counties  south  of  the  Forth,  which  X 
have  grouped  together,  even  when  the  unliculthy  towns  are 
excluded,  is  the  population  eo  free  from  the  disturbing 
influences  of  mining  and  inunnfacturca  aa  may  he  desirable  for 
a  perfect  contrast.  In  the  counly  of  Berwickshire,  however, 
we  have  the  most  perfect  example  in  Scotland  of  a  population 
tombininp;  the  richest  agriculture  with  freedom  from  the 
deterioratinf:;  influences  of  mining,  manufactures,  and  large 
towns.  None  of  its  towns  contains  above  3,500  inhabitants; 
there  is,  I  think,  only  oue  large  factory  in  it — a  paper  manu- 
factory ;  and  there  are  no  mines.  Here,  accordingly,  the  total 
deaths  in  a  hundred  thousand  fall  to  1,410,  or  1  in  70,  and  the 
deaths  from  consumption  to  104.  The  general  mortality  is 
nearly  one-half  of  that  of  Glasgow,  and  the  Share  contributed 
by  consumption  is  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  proporlion  in  that 
city, 

I  IB  In  ]»<>.l>iK> 

Glftflpow 38  3» 

EiIinliarKh  nnd  Leith  U  lU 

The  North  Highland  coanKea    63  179 

Four  Lovv1nr]da^ic-uKumlcouiit.icB,  uiolDditig  two  towuH  65  138 

Fife,  fit'luiiing  two  torniB 57  US 

Bom-iokshiro 70  lOI 

It  will  be  objected  to  these  results,  as  the  basis  of  evident 
deductions,  that,  aa  I  began  hy  rating  the  general  authority 
of  the  Register  low,  its  trustworthiness  in  the  particulars  now 
made  use  of  must  be  proved.  This  is  easily  done.  The  data 
for  the  Xorth  Highlands  may  he  insecure  ;  but  in  all  other 
re.apecta,  it  so  happens  that  I  have  used  the  Register  where  it 
is  most  worthy  of  confidence.  The  returns  for  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  Leith,  and  the  Lowland  agricultural  counties, 
arc  very  nearly  complete  ;  and  in  all  these  parts  consumption 
has  so  well  understood  a  meaning,  that,  in  using  the  term,  the 
errors  must  he  few,  ami  at  all  events  i)retty  equable.  Olhcw 
may  object  that  I  am  limited  to  the  statistics  of  a  single  year. 
True.  That  may  affect  the  general  mortality  and  certain 
diseases;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  consumption  to 
be  one  of  the  diseases  whose  range  varies  one  year  with 
another.  The  basis  in  the  case  of  Berwickshire  is  narrow,  for 
the  population  in  1855  did  not  exceed  36,500.  Still,  until 
Government  shall  favour  us  with  a  larger  basis,  by  ehabling 
the  Registrar  to  publish  several  ycarsof"  Detailed  Reports,"  it 
is  in  the  mean  time  a  remarkable  fact,  supplied  by  every  part 
of  the  Register  for  1855,  which  can  he  aptly  aud  fairly  used 
for  this  inquiry,  that  wherever  great  towns,  manufactures,  and 
mining  concentrate  and  confine  great  bodies  of  the  people. 
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there  will  conBumption  be  found  to  spread  its  ravages  in  a 
mucli  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  of  the  general  mortality; 
and,  cotiverscly,  that  the  more  the  influence  of  these  deteno- 
raiing  agents  can  be  excluded,  the  moio  doe3  coni>uinption 
progregsively  decrease,  and  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  the 
decrease  in  the  deaths  from  disease  at  large. 

Tbis  general  rule  applies  also,  and  oven  with  greater  force, 
to  the  three  other  diseases  of  the  tubercular  class — Scrofula 
proper.  Tabes,  and  Hydrocephalus.  The  certificates  sent  to 
the  Registrar  cannot  be  so  much  relied  on  here  for  accuracy  aa 
in  the  case  of  consumption.  But  the  errors  must  be  nearly 
equable  for  such  parts  of  the  Register  as  I  require  to  use  for 
the  main  facts.  The  jiroportion  of  deaths  caused  in  all  Scot- 
land by  scrofula,  tabes,  and  hydrocephalus  together,  is,  for 
every  hundred  thousand  persons,  96,  being  a  tittle  more  than 
4-i  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality.  But  the  inequality  of  the 
dutribution  of  these  deaths  between  town  and  country  is 
extreme.  In  Glasgow,  for  example,  the  proportion  in  oue 
hundred  thousand  is  177  ;  in  Edinburgh,  9G  ;  in  the  six  Low- 
land agricultural  counties,  .12;  in  Berwickshire,  singly,  21. 
%TTicre  a  pure  and  rich  agriculture  predominates,  the  havoc 
caused  by  these  diseases  is  reduced  almost  to  a  sixth  of  what 
it  is  in  a  great  town  such  as  Glasgow ;  aud  in  the  purest 
of  rich  agricultural  districta  it  is  brought  down  even  to  a 
ninth. 

The  tribe  of  malignant  diseases  arc  supposed  by  some  to 
take  the  place  after  middle  life  of  hydrocephalus,  tabes,  and 
consumption,  whoso  season  is  from  infancy  to  confirmed  nian- 
boocl ;  and  therefore  the  former  have  been  considered  to 
belong,  like  the  latter,  to  the  developments  of  the  scrofulous 
or  tubercular  habit  of  body.  In  that  case  it  might  be  expected 
of  them  that  they  should  follow  the  law  of  prevalence,  which 
rnlea  tubercular  diseases  proper.  The  Register  unfortunately 
canDct  be  used  to  test  this  conclusion  closely.  The  greater 
part  of  malignant  diseases  are  concealed  in  the  Register  under 
the  bead  of  other  diseases.  Cancer,  the  only  heading  for  them, 
accounts  almost  exactly  for  1  i  percent,  of  the  mortality.  But  at 
lea«t  as  much  lurks  under  the  beads  of  chronic  diseases  of  the 
vtomach,  liver,  bladder,  kidneys,  and  womb;  another  set,  at 
least  as  numerous,  are  returned  under  old  age,  atrophy,  and 
dropsy ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  entire  tribe  cannot  be  reckoned 
under  6  per  cent,  of  the  general  mortality.  For  estimating 
th«ir  comparative  prevalence  in  different  circumstances,  the 
only  returns  which  can  be  safely  used  are  those  under  the 
head  of  cancer.  The  result  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  law 
Sst  tubercitlor  diseases.     Town  and  country  eeem  to  share 
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alike  in  the  infl'iptions  of  tliis  critn  visitor.  But  the  details 
are  bo  onntraflictory  to  one  another  that  the  Jiita  appear  un- 
eafe.  Thiiu,  in  a  hundred  thousand  peoiile  the  number  for  all 
Scotland  is  29;  for  the  six  Lowland  a;^ricultural  counties, 35; 
for  the  six  largest  town?,  29;  for  the  four  last  of  the^e — 
Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Paisley,  and  Greenock,  26 :  for  Edin- 
burgh, 54;  for  Glasgow,  18.  On  the  whole,  it  would  appear 
that  town  life  cannot  bo  charged  with  the  evil  of  fostering 
malignant  diseases ;  and  their  eanaes,  whether  original  or 
B<vessary,  still  reniain  to  be  iliacovered.  But  it  is  very 
different  with  the  much  more  numerous  tribe  of  tubereular 
diseases.  In  a  first-ctasa  town,  such  as  Glasgow,  tubercular 
diseases  account  for  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality  ;  in  xa 
agricultural  county  like  Berwickshire,  for  8  per  cent.  only. 
In  a  given  number  of  townspeople  five  die  of  tubercular 
disease  for  one  in  the  same  number  of  countrymen-  Nor  is 
this  all  the  evil  which  life  in  a  great  city  must  lay  at  its  own 
door.  Tubercular  diseases  mainly  are  at  once  the  cause  and 
the  test  of  the  deterioration  of  a  race  in  physical  excellenoe. 
This  mishap,  though  a  more  hidden  consequence  than  an 
increased  death-rate,  ia  one  no  less  sure  to  follow ;  and  it  is  in 
the  Ion"  run  even  worse  for  the  well-beini;  of  a  nation. 

Philnnlhropista  and  legislators,  in  dealing  with  the 
anbealthiness  of  towns,  have,  until  lately,  had  chiefly  to  do 
with  epidemic  diseases  as  their  main  source  of  excessive 
mortality.  But  it  ia  apparent  that  tubercular  diseases  are- 
a  stit!  more  serious  sourcfi  of  destruction  to  the  well-being 
of  a  great  city.  It  is  also  most  probable  that  the  abatement 
of  their  ravages  will  need  a  different  description  of  measures 
from  those  which  have  been  proved  to  be  serviceable  against 
diseases  of  the  epidemic  class.  The  discovery  of  the  necessary 
measures  is  a  duty  which  it  peculiarly  becomes  this  Associatioa 
to  press  upon  the  Government  of  the  country,  and  also  upon 
tlie  great,  the  wealthy,  and  especially  those  whose  business 
of  life  it  is  to  amass  wealth  through  the  labour  of  the  working 
classes,  and  whose  requirements  have  occasioned  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  people  inovergrown  towns,  with  all  its  concomitant 
evils. 

On  considering  the  whole  circumstances  attending  the 
development  or  circumscription  of  tubercular  diseases,  as 
brought  out  by  a  scrutiny  of  the  Scottish  Register,  and  adding 
the  reflections  drawn  from  long  professional  experience,  I 
cannot  at  present  sec  any  more  probable  source  of  the  fearful 
growth  of  these  diseases  in  great  ti>wns  than  the  want  of 
open-air  exercise.  )Several  excellent  inquiries  have  been 
'  published,  which  point  to  certain  trades  as  greatly  contribaliog 
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to  (levclope  tubercular  diseases.  A  systematic  general  inquiry 
of  tlie  same  kind  might  bring  to  liglit  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
a  few  trarlea  ivhich  have  to  account  for  the  liigli  town 
mortality,  and  then  our  course  would  be  clear  and  simple. 
But  I  confess  I  have  no  hope  of  so  simple  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  All  special  inquiries  hitherto  made,  except  in  the 
instance  of  one  or  two  trades  which  have  a  special  evil  of  their 
own  to  contend  with,  point  in  the  same  direction  for  the  cause 
of  concentration  of  tutercular  disease  in  great  towns — viz.,  a 
conjnnctinn  of  defective  exercise  and  exclusion  from  the  open 
air.  If  this  prove,  on  a  more  extended  inquiry,  to  be  the 
great  or  universal  cause  of  evil,  there  is  no  remedy  within 
reach  except  the  spreading  out  of  a  city,  the  finding  kings 
fop  it  in  the  shape  of  parks  and  gardens,  the  surrender  to  the 
working  classes,  and,  aliove  all,  to  the  sedentary  trades,  of 
a  proportion  daily  of  that  time  which  is  now  too  entirely 
dem&nded  of  them  for  the  toils  of  their  craft,  and  the  creation 
among  them  of  a  taste  for  the  active  exercises  which  were 
the  pastimes  of  their  ancestors.  Something  has  been  doing 
lately  in  this  direction  by  philanthropista,  who  have  felt 
a  necessity  for  action  through  a  species  of  instinct,  or  through 
general  observation  of  the  present  fitness  and  unfitness  of 
things ;  and  every  now  and  then  we  have  to  record  the 
generosity  of  an  individual  thinker  and  actor  in  this  field. 
But  there  is  now  before  us,  from  sundry  (jnarters,  such  precise 
and  concurring  evidence  of  the  enormous  extent  of  evil  arising 
from  the  present  mode  of  town  life  among  the  working  classes, 
that,  looking  especially  to  the  still  increasing  growth  of  our 
already  overgrown  great  towns,  and  the  stationary  or  rather 
retrograding  numbers  of  our  rural  population,  there  is  loud 
call  indeed  for  public,  systematic,  e.xtensiTC,  though  it  may 
even  be  costly,  ameliorations, 

I  am  very  unwilling  to  quit  the  deeply  interesting  subject 
of  coDBtitutiopal  diseases,  with  which  I  propose  to  conclude  my 
remarks,  without  adverting  shortly  to  a  most  remarkable  fact 
which  ha^  been  lately  made  a  matter  of  controversy  relative  to 
the  circumstances  which  influence  the  dominnncy  of  the  most 
importjint  of  them  all,  consumption,  I  will  therefore  crave 
your  attention  for  a  short  time  longer,  because  I  have  it  in  my 
power  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  the  question. 

In  1848,  an  intelligent  young  practitioner  of  the  Island  of 
Lewis,  when  he  graduated  at  Edinburgb.wrote  a  thesis  on  the 
medical  to])ography  of  the  island,  for  which  he  was  awarded 
one  of  the  Tj  Diversity  medals  of  the  year.  In  this  thesis  the 
author.  Dr.  Macrae,  mentioned  that  in  bis  experience  he  had 
never  met  with  the  disease  [lulmonnry  consumption  in  any 
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islander.  The  statement  excited  great  surprise  at  the  time, 
but  was  lost  sight  of  soon  by  moat  people,  though  never  by 
myself,  to  whose  share  the  thesis  fell  for  examination.  As  goon 
as  the  Scottish  register  was  established,  I  asked  Dr.  Stark, 
the  Medical  llcgistrar,  to  look  into  the  matter;  but  an  insuf- 
ficient etalF  prevented  him  from  doing  so  till]  the  "  Detailed 
Report"  for  1855  was  undertaken,  and  published  so  lately  aa 
1861.  Dr.  Stark  there  takes  up  the  question ;  speaks  of  a 
"  tradition "  prevailing  in  the  Western  Isles  as  to  their 
exemption  from  pulmonary  consumption  ;  notices  the  fact  that 
one  medical  gentleman  had  confirmed  the  tradition  ;  but  says 
that  the  register  docs  not  bear  out  the  proposition  ;  at  the  same 
time  acknowledges  that  the  returns  are  so  incomplete,  and  the 
term  consumption  so  vaguely  used  in  the  Isles,  as  to  render  the 
register  an  unsafe  guide ;  and,  after  all,  thinks  he  can  make 
out,  after  proper  allowance  for  errors,  that  consumption  U  very 
decidedly  less  frequent  in  the  Isles  than  in  Scotland  at  Urge- 
I  find,  however,  that  the  register  itself  positively  proves  con- 
'  sumption  to  be  less  frequeat  in  the  rich  agricultural  lowlan<]8 
of  Scotland  than  Dr.  Stark  has  made  it  out  to  be,  with  allow- 
ance for  errors,  in  the  Western  Islands.  But  the  truth  is,  the 
returns  to  the  registrar  from  these  islands  are  so  very  faulty 
that,  after  looking  carefully  into  the  subject,  it  ajipears  to  me 
they  are  wholly  unfit  for  use  in  such  a  quesion. 

I  therefore  referred  the  other  day  again  to  Dr.  Macrae, 
begging  to  know  his  ulterior  observation  upon  a  much  larger 
experience  than  in  1848.  He  replies,  that  he  continues  to 
obtain  the  same  result ;  that  consumption  in  Lerfis  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  strangers  temporarily  resident  there,  and 
to  natives  who  have  resided  and  contracted  the  disease  else- 
where, chiefly  as  domestic  servants  in  the  southern  towns  of 
the  mainland  j  and  that  natives  who  stick  to  the  island  are 
«iempt  from  the  disease,  except  in  a  few  rare  instances,  where 
it  had  been  brought  on  under  long  privation  of  food  and  ex- 
posure to  cold.  Adverting  to  the  defects  in  the  register,  and 
the  jumbled  mode  of  using  the  terra  consumption  in  the  retunu, 
he  adds,  that  he  investigat-ed  the  reported  cases  for  the  last 
three  years  in  the  Stonioway  district,  which  contains  a  jwpu- 
lation  of  8,-500  inhabitants  ;  that  the  total  deaths  were  4-!4,  or 
1  in  61  ;  that  24  deaths  from  consumption  were  registered; 
that  every  case  had  been  seen  at  one  period  or  another  of  ita 
course  by  a  medical  man,  eo  that  he  could  trace  it  oat 
accurately;  that  8  of  the  24  proved  to  have  been  bronchitiB — 
a  common  mistake ;  2  tabes,  and  1  dropsy;  that  of  tlie  1 3  true 
consumption,  5  were  residents  from  the  mainland,  and  4 
native   servants   who   had  returned   ill   of  the   disease   from 
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'  serrice  in  Glasgow.  Thus  we  have  only  4  cases  in  three  years 
among  tlie  true  resident  iiativee  of  tlie  island,  or  16  only  in 
100,000.  I  have  similar  testimony  from  a  very  able  authority 
in  another  island.  Dr.  M'Coll,  of  Mull,  who  brings  the  experi- 
ence of  thirty-three  years  to  the  inquiry.  lie  informs  me  that 
in  his  it^land,  whi<^  contains  12,000  inhabitants,  he  has  scarcely 
ever  known  consumption  occur,  except  among  emigrants 
l>n^tDg  with  them  the  constitution  of  the  mainland,  or  natives 
who  liad  cjone  thitlier  early  to  contract  it,  but  returned  to  die 
on  tlie  soil  of  their  birth. 

I  do  not  know  a  more  interesting  fact  in  the  whole  statistics 
and  pathology  of  this  melancholy  disease  tlian  the  apparent 
exemption  of  our  western  islanders  from  it.  Nor  is  there  any 
limite<I  statistical  inquiry  more  worthy  of  being  encouraged 
by  our  Association,  and  satisfactorily  cleared  up  as  to  its  amount 
and  causes,  than  this  wonderful  immunity,  which  is  now  no 
mere  ",  tradition." 

I  feel  that  I  must  apologise  to  this  meeting  for  having 
detuned  it  so  long  with  a  somewhat  excursive  inquiry.  More 
especially  ought  I  to  do  so,  because  1  do  not  claim  to  have 
brought  before  you  anything  jKiaitively  new,  at  least  of  the 
Uiture  of  general  principles.  My  purpose  was  to  revive 
some  old  principles  concerning  public  health,  which  have  been 
latterly  kept  rather  in  the  shade,  to  illustrate  them  and  others 
by  placing  them  before  you  in  a  new  and  stronger  point  of 
view,  and  to  confirm  prior  observations  by  my  own.  I  shall 
be  content  if  I  may  be  thought  to  have  succeeded  in  some 
meaeure  in  these  objects. 
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IT  is  my  duty  to  address  you,  and  in  fulfilling  that  duty  it  U 
ray  intention  to  confine  myself  to  a  local  aubject  in  which  I 
take  much  interest,  and  which  I  cannot  suppose  tobeallogether 
uninteresting  to  the  members  of  an  Association,  whose  chief 
object  must  DC  the  social  advHneemont  of  their  countrymen. 

In  most  parts  of  this  country  the  condition  of  the  population 
has  long  been  improving,  more  or  less  rapidly,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  that  progress  have  been  gradually  extended  to  someof 
the  more  remote  districts.  But  there  is  a  portion  of  Scotland, 
embracing  a  considerable  area,  in  which  the  general  condition 
of  the  Inhabitants  has  been  nearly  stationary,  and  in  some  parbs 
it  may  be  feared,  declining  rather  than  improving.  In  the 
Nortb-Western  Highlands  and  Islands  there  are' now  not  lew 
than  thirty  thousand  persons  who  are  unable  to  obtain  either 
from  the  soil  they  cultivate,  or  from  such  employment  as  can 
be  found  in  their  vicinity,  the  means  of  decent  maintenunce. 
On  many  occasions,  during  the  last  forty  years,  the  local 
resources  of  those  districts  have  been  supplemented  by 
extraneous  aid,  sometimea  derived  from  the  bounty  of  the 
public,  but  much  more  frequently  and  largely  from  the  jiro- 

Erietors.  The  emergency  has  thus  been  tided  over  for  a  time, 
ut  only  to  recur  again  in  a  few  years — and  the  last  two  years 
have  perhaps  been  seasons  of  as  great  privation  and  suffering 
ae  almost  any  that  preceded  them.  There  must,  I  think,  be 
something  essentially  defective  in  a  social  system,  the  result  of 
which  is  so  unsatisfactory. 

The  part  of  the  country  to  which  I  desire  to  direct  your 
attention  extends  from  the  south  coast  of  the  Island  of  Mull, 
northward,  to  the  Butt  of  Lewis.  On  the  west,  it  includes  the 
whole  chain  of  the  outer  Hebrides,  and,  on  the  east,  the  parishes 
on  the  mainland,  in  the  counties  of  Inverness  and  Ross,  which 
touch  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  "Witlun  those  limits  are  in- 
cluded twenty-eight  parishes.  Of  all  of  these,  excepting  one 
(the  parish  of  Small  Isles),  I  carefully  examined  the  coudition  in 
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1851.  Duringthe  twelve  years  that  have  sinceeIapHed,mj- atten- 
tion has  been  frequently  directed  to  the  subject.  I  have  had 
opportunitiea  of  further  inquiry  and  observation,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  these,  have  carefully  weighed  the  concluHiona  at  which  I 
had  previously  arrived.  The  result  has  been  to  confirm,  in  all 
essential  particulars,  the  foi-mer  concluaions,  and  to  furnish 
aiiditional  proofs,  though  such  were  not  needed,  that  it  is 
linpelepe,  and  would  be  cruel,  to  seek  to  perjietuate  n  gyatem 
which  has  so  signally  failed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
population. 

The  system  to  which  I  have  referred  will  most  eafiily  be 
explained  by  the  analysis  of  a  district,  and  I  take  the  Island 
Skyc,  which  is  probably  as  fair  an  example  as  could  be 
ECted,  being  in  a  more  favourable  condition  than  eome, 
nd  in  a  worse  condition  than  some  other  districts  of  that 
»rt  of  the  country,  the  limits  of  which  have  been  stated. 
"ae  population  of  all  of  those  districts  consists  principally  of 
persons  holding  land  directly  from  the  proprietor.  These 
tcoantfi  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  tacksmen  and 
crofters,  of  which  the  most  numerous  ie  that  of  "crofters;" 
including  under  that  designation  all  persona  holding 
luid  directly  from  the  proprietor,  at  rents  not  exceeding 
£20  a-year.     In  every  district  the  majority  of  the  population 

Ensists  of  crofters.  Next  to  them,  tlie  most  numerous  class 
Dsist3  of  "cottars."  The  cottar  either  does' not  hold  land 
at  all,  or  holds  a  small  patch  as  sub-tenant.  He  is  altogether 
dependent  on  Uie  wages  of  labour  in  some  places,  and  the 
profits  of  fisliing  in  others.  The  crofters  and  cottars  every- 
where constitute  the  great  mass  of  the  population.  According 
to  the  census  of  1851,  the  population  of  Skyc  and  the  smaller 

rinds   part'chially  connected  with  it  was  22,.^32.     The  num- 
r  of  lainilies  was  4,335,  which  gives  for  each  family  about 
S  l-.5tli.      This  district  is  divided  into  seven  parishes,  of  which 
one,  with  a  population  of  1,597,  contained  no  crofters.     In  the 
other  six  parishes,  with  a  population  of  20,935,  there  were, 
Resides  those  at  higher  rents,  about  1,900  crofters  at  rents  not 
Bscecding    £10 — the    average    for    eacli  being   £4    As.    \d. 
iJiit  the  ordinary  produce  of  such  a  croft  as  is  held  at  that  rent, 
iarluding  the  annual  sales  from  the  produce  of  live  stock,  does 
bot  provide  an  average  family  with  food  for  more  than  six 
^Bontha,  reserving  seed  for  the  next  crop.     There  thus  re- 
maiiu  to  be  provided  from  other  sources,  food  for  six  months, 
cnt,   poor-rates  and  other  dues,  clothing  and  everything  else 
ur  which  money  must  be  paid.     These  crofters,  therefore,  as 
body,  although  there  may  be   individual   exceptions,   are 
laeut,   for   more   than   half  their    means   of   living,  on 
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employment  unconnected  with  the  cultivation  of  their  crofW. 
It  IS  a  miBa[)])rehensioD  to  regard  them  as  a  class  of  email 
fttrmera,  who  are  expected  or  supposed  to  get  their  living  and 
to  pay  their  rents  from  the  produce  of  their  crofts.  They  are 
truly  labourers,  living  chiefly  by  the  wages  of  labour,  and 
holding  lots,  for  which  they  pay  rent,  not  from  the  produce  of 
the  land,  but  from  wages.  When  employment  is  deficient 
they  are  in  distress,  and  if  they  cannot  obtain  it  at  home,  they 
must  seek  it  elsewhere,  ox  they  will  starve,  aa  certainly  as 
if  they  held  no  land.  In  tlie  six  parishes  referred  to,  in  which 
there  were  1,900  families  of  crofters  depending  on  employ- 
ment, there  were  also  1,531  families  of  cottars  holding  no  land 
and  having  no  regular  trade.  There  were  thus  3,431  families, 
or  17,842  individuals,  depending  on  employment  for  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  their  means  of  living.  No  mnnn- 
facture  of  any  kind  is  carried  on  in  those  parishes,  and  the 
only  employment  they  afford  is  such  as  may  be  found  in  a 
purely  agricultural  and  cliiefly  pastoral  district,  of  which  the 
gross  annua)  value  is  under  £20,CX)0  a-year — little  more  than 
a  pound  per  head  of  the  persons  depending  on  employment. 
The  profits  of  fishing  had  for  several  years  been  nil,  ana  many 
had  been  losers  by  engaging  in  it ;  but  it  had  certainly  con- 
tributed to  the  means  of  present  subsistence.  In  the  remain- 
ing pariah,  in  which  there  were  no  crofters,  the  whole  of  the 
land  was  occupied  by  eleven  tenants,  at  rents  of  not  less,  on 
the  average,  than  £350  a-year,  who  were  of  course  employers 
of  labour.  The  remaining  population  consisted  of  234  families  of 
cottars,  numbering  1,216  individuals,  and  48  families  of  clergy- 
men,prafcsaional  men,  innkeepers,  shopkeepers,  and  tradesmen. 
The  annual  value  was  about  £4,000,  equal  to  £3  4s.  9(/.  per 
head  of  the  persons  depending  on  employment.  Yet  the 
cottar  population  had  there  been  unable  to  find  employment 
sufficient  to  maintain  them.  It  is  plain  from  these  facts  that 
the  resources  of  Skye  are  totally  inadequate  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  its  population,  and  that  they  could  not  exist  without 
extraneous  resources,  the  nature  of  which  I  shall  explain. 

For  at  least  balf-a-century  the  working-classes  in  Skye 
have  derived  a  part  of  their  means  from  the  wages  of  labour 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  cessation  of  the  kelp 
manufacture  about  forty  years  ago,  the  failure  of  the  herring 
fishing  at  a  later  period,  and  the  failure  of  the  potato  in  1840, 
compelled  larger  and  larger  numbers  of  persons  to  seek  else- 
where the  means  of  living  in  Skye.  Prior  to  1846  only  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  left  the  district  for  that 
purpose.  Since  then  many  of  the  crofters  have  also  ihem- 
selves  gone.     But  young  and  old,  croiters   and   cottars,   to 
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■whatever  distance  they  may  have  gone — and  it  ia  often  great 
— return  home  for  tlie  winter,  with  rare  exceptions,  and 
remain  there  in  nearly  total  idleness,  consuming  the  produce 
of  the  croft  and  the  proceeds  of  their  hibour,  til!  the  return  of 
Bprin"^  calls  them  to  till  their  lands,  and  the  failure  of  their 
supplies  warns  them  that  it  is  time  to  set  out  again.  When 
the  crops,  more  especially  of  potatoes,  are  deficient,  or  what 
tiiCT  can  bring  home  of  their  summer  earnings  is  email,  many 
fi&d  their  means  insufficient  to  maintain  them  till  the  winter 
is  past,  and  these  are  of  course  in  distress.  Having  exhausted 
their  own  means,  their  credit,  and  every  shift  they  could 
deviae  to  obtain  food,  tliey  are  driven  to  call  loudly  for  charit- 
able assietauce-  This  frequently  recurring  distress  may  be 
exaggerated,  but  it  ia  not  feigned  ;  it  is  real.  What  has  been 
described  is  not  a  rare  or  merely  exceptional  state  of  things,  it 
ia  more  nearly  the  normal  conjlition  of  that  population, 
aggravated  or  mitigated  as  tlie  season  may  he  less  or  more 
propitious.  It  is  true  that  no  one  appears  to  have  died  from 
waat  of  food,  and  the  pressure  on  the  means  of  subsistence 
has  not  been  such  as  to  arrest  the  natural  increase  of  the 
popolation,  for  the  decrease  in  Skye,  in  the  ten  years  from 
1851  Xa  1861,  is  not  equal  to  the  number  who  are  known  to 
have  emigrated  (o  the  colonies,  or  migrated  to  other  parts  of 
tliia  country.  But  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
idand  is  such  as  I  presume  no  one  would  desire  to  perpetuate. 
It  13  a  hare  and  often  precarious  subsistence  of  the  lowest 
description,  obtained  in  a  manner  which  affords  the  young  no 
OTOspect  of  improving  their  worldly  condition  without  disregard- 
mg  some  of  their  highest  moral  obligations — which  necessarily 
involves  them  in  the  difficulties  of  their  parents — trains  them 
up  in  the  same  habits  and  mode  of  life,  and  ties  them  down  to 
tlie  same  wretched  level.  In  such  a  condition  progress  can- 
not reasonably  be  expected ;  a  spirit  of  independence  and 
self-reliance  cannot  be  maintained ;  and  where  these  are  lost, 
moral  deterioration  Is  inevitable.  Food  is  the  first  necessary, 
and  to  obtain  it  all  other  considerations  will  he  sacrificed. 
But  what  has  been  said  of  Skye  is  also  true  of  the  whole  of 
that  part  of  the  country  of  which  the  limits  have  been  defined 
— some  parts  may  be  a  little  better  and  some  a  little  worse; 
bat  it  is.  as  has  been  stated,  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole.  It 
may  be  asked  how  such  a  state  of  things  has  arisen ;  and  it 
has  been  inferred  that  it  is  attributable  to  those  who  were  the 
natural  guides  and  protectors  of  that  population.  The  question 
appears  to  me  to  be  reasonable,  and  I  shall  answer  it.  In 
doing  so,  the  facts  will  I  think  show  that  the  inference  to 
which  I  have  referred  is  erroneous. 
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Until  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  land  in  the 
Higlilauda  and  Islands  waa  occupied  nlmoat  exclueively  either 
by  "  tackamen,"  pereons  wlio  had  "  tacks  " — that  is,  leases — 
or  by  joint  tenants  who  held  farms  in  common,  each  having  a 
stated  share.  Towards  the  close  of  that  century  the  "  tacks- 
men," who  were  almost  all  kinsmen  of  the  proprietor,  and 
under  their  chiefs,  the  leaders  of  their  respective  clans,  having 
become  reconciled  to  the  royal  House  of  Brunswick,  entered 
the  military  service  of  the  country,  carrying  with  them,  to  the 
Highland  regiments  which  were  then  raised,  great  numbers 
of  their  followera^men  in  whom  the  martial  spirit,  fostered 
by  elan  contests  and  successful  actions  against  regular  troo 
was  still  strong.  Had  the  North-Weetcrn  Highlands 
Islands  been  as  accessible  then  as  they  are  now,  the  fan 
which  were  then  relinquished  by  the  tacksmen  wouM  probably 
have  been  occupied  by  lowland  fanners ;  but  they  seem  to 
Lave  been  taken  by  joint-tenants,  who  thus  became  the  occu- 
pants of  most  of  the  farms  in  the  part  of  the  country  with 
which  we  have  now  to  deal.  They  grazed  their  stock  upon  the 
pasture  in  common,  and  cultivated  tlie  arable  land  in  alternate 
ridges,  or  "rigs,"  diatribnted  annually,  and  called  "  run-rig." 
By  this  arrangement  each  got  a  portion  of  the  better  and  of 
the  worse  land,  but  no  one  had  two  contiguous  ridgea,  or  the 
same  ridge  for  two  successive  j'Cars,  unless  by  chance,  and  this 
certainly  was  not  favourable  to  good  husbandry.  About  the 
end  of  the  last  or  beginning  of  tlic  present  century,  the  arable 
land  was,  oa  moat  properties,  divided  into  separate  portions, 
of  which  one  was  assigned  to  each  of  the  joint-tenants  or 
crofters,  the  grazing,  as  formerly,  remaining  in  common. 
This  division  of  the  arable  land  into  separate  crofU  caused,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  great  increase  of  produce,  and  di^trictd 
or  iflJanda  which  had  previously  imported  food,  produced 
enough  to  support  the  population,  then  only  about  one-half  of 
the  present  number.  But  the  change  also  led  to  evils  which 
had  not  been  foreseen.  While  the  farms  were  held  by  joint- 
tenants  no  one  of  thera  could  subdivide  his  own  share  without 
the  consent  of  his  partners,  which  was  rai'ely  given  ;  but  when 
the  crofters  established  themselves,  each  on  hia  own  croft, 
there  was  not  the  same  imfxidiment  to  subdivision.  When 
kelp  was  largely  and  profitably  manufactured;  when  ihe 
fishmgs  were  good,  the  price  of  cattle  high,  and  potatoes  were 
successfuliy  cultivated,  the  crofter  found  his  croft,  as  origi- 
nally allotted,  more  than  eufticient  for  his  wants;  and  when  a 
son  or  daughter  married  be  divided  it  with  the  young  couple, 
who  built  themselves  another  house  upon  it,  shared  the 
produce,  and  paid  part  of  the  rent.     Xumbcrlesa  crofts  which 
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fitill  stand  in  tlie  rent-roll  in  tlie  name  of  one  occupant,  who 
is  responeible  for  the  whole  rent,  have  thus  come  to  be  occu- 
pied by  two,  three,  or  even,  in  some  cases,  four  families.  On 
Mine  properties  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  this  subdivision. 
The  erection  of  an  additional  house  on  any  croft  was  pro- 
hibited, and  the  prohibition  was  enforced ;  but  the  evil  was 
not  thereby  arrested.  The  married  son  or  daughter  was 
received  into  the  house  of  the  original  occupant,  and  if  the 
Und  was  not  actually  divided,  it  was  not  the  lees  required  to 
support  two  or  more  families.  The  population  was  progres- 
Hvely  increasing,  and  a  large  part  of  the  increase  was  accu- 
mulated upon  the  crofts,  in  addition  to  the  original  occupants. 
Thus  the  jwpulution  of  the  twenty-seven  parishes  referred  to, 
which  was  42,362  in  1755,  had,  in  1841,  risen  to  96,304.  The 
circumstances  which  have  been  narrated  appear  sufficiently  to 
account  for  the  present  condition  of  things  without  attributing 
blame  to  any  one. 

Had  not  the  inhabitanta  of  that  part  of  the  country  been 
separated  by  language,  habits,  modes  of  thouglit  and  feeling 
iroia  the  majority  of  the  population  of  Scotland,  they  would 
no  doubt  gradually  have  dispersed  and  sought  other  occupa- 
tious;  but  having  little  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  which  are  to  them  truly  a  foreign  country,  they 
have  clung  to  theirnative  soil  after  their  numbers  had  increased 
far  beyond  its  power  to  maintain  them.  Years  of  intercourse 
with  the  mdrc  advanced  parts  of  the  country  failed  generally 
to  produce  in  them  a  desire  to  settle  there.  A  vast  majority 
greatly  prefer  emigration  to  the  NorVh  American  colonies, 
■where  so  many  of  their  own  race,  relations,  and  friends,  have 
preceded  them.  How,  then,  is  this  population  to  be  rescued 
irom  its  present  difficulties,  and  put  in  the  way  of  pmgressive 
advancement?  Some  benevolent  persons  have  expressed  the 
omnion  that  the  evil  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  sheep-farming  and  the  general  extension  of  that  form 
of  industry,  and  they  propose,  as  the  appropriate  remedy,  to 
break  up  grazing  farms,  and  to  give  to  each  head  of  a  family 
as  much  land  as  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  maintain  his 
ftuuily  and  to  pay  a  reasonable  rent.  It  is,  fortunately  for  us, 
unnecessary  to  discuss  the  relative  economic  merits  of  the 
proposed  and  existing  systems,  because  the  proposal  referred 
to  w  simply  and  physically  impracticable.  It  may  be,  and 
probably  it  is,  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  inhabitants 
of  those  districts  that  there  should  be  no  croft  that  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  specified  requirements;  but  if  the  whole 
of  the  land  in  the  twenty-seven  parishes  referred  to  were 
divided  into  crofts  of  the  smallest  size  that  could  enable  a 
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crofter  of  energy  and  industry  to  naintnin  a  family  and  pay 
a  reasonable  rent  from  the  prodaoe,  all  the  land  tliey  contain 
would  not  furnish  more  than  one  such  croft  for  about  half  the 
number  of  families  of  which  the  population  now  consists ;  and 
such  an  nrrangeiaeiit  \vr>id(J  necessitate  the  removal  of  about 
half  the  jireMflt  inhabitants,  including  every  tenant  or  crofter 
vlio  occupies  laud  to  an  extent  exceeding  the  proposed  mini- 
snim.     Such  a  scheme  is]  clearly  impracticable,  and  were  it 
practicable  could  only  result  in  the  further  deterioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  people.     It  would  sweep  out  of  that  part 
of  the  country  every  tenant  possessed  of  capital  or  of  superior 
intelligence.     Again,  it  has  been  alleged  that  there  is  in  those 
districta  an  extent  of  land  still  waste,  but  capable  of  improve- 
ment, suflScient  to  give  employment  to  the  whole  pupulation, 
and   ultimately  to   maintain  them.     Before  relying  on   each 
assertions,  which  I  do  not  doubt  are  made  in  good  faith,  it 
would  be  well   to   consider  that  nearly  all  the  land  in  those 
twenty-seven  parishes  has  recently  been  purchased  by  men  of 
intelligence  and  habits  of  business,  who  are  posseBsed  of  suf- 
ficient capital  to  carry  out  any  improveraenta  that  promise  to 
be  fairly  remunerative;  and  that  some  of  them,   under  the 
guidance   of  the   highest   authorities   on  such   subjects,  haTe 
expended  large  sums  of  money  in  reclaiming  waste  lands,  bat 
that  the  result  has  generally  been  a  serious,  or  in  some  case* 
a  total,  loss.     There  is,  no  doubt,  land  that  baa  been  and  more 
that  may  be  improved  with    advantage,  but  to  look  to  such 
employment  and  its  results  as  affording  permanent  means  of 
subsistence  to  the  whole  of  the  present  population,  is  a  notion 
eo  visionary  that  it  could  not  have  arisen  in  the  mind  of  any 
one  who  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Not  a  century  ago,  twenty-seven  other  parishes  (inhabited 
by  the  same  race)  which  are  now  eelf-eustaining  and  pros- 
perous, were  in  a  condition  closely  analogous  to  that  in  which 
the  distressed  districts  now  arc.  It  is  worth  while  to  inquire 
by  what  means  they  were  made  what  they  have  become.  The 
first  step  in  the  process  was  the  introduction  of  Bhec[>-farmiDg, 
accompanied  l>y  the  consolidation  of  small  crofts  into  consider- 
able farms,  and  the  invasion  of  the  country  by  lowland  tenants. 
As  a  necessary  eonsecmeiice  of  this  change,  the  j>opulation 
decreased.  Some  emigrated  to  the  colonies — chiefly,  it  ia 
believed,  to  the  Carolinas  ;  some  migrated  to  other  parts  of 
this  country,  and  especially  to  the  centres  of  manufacturing 
industry.  The  assimilation  of  the  condition  of  those  parishes 
to  that  of  the  more  advanced  parts  of  the  country  (which  had 
previously  undergone  a  somewhat  analogous  change)  pro- 
ceeded rapidly.     No  cry  of  distress   now  cornea  from  them. 
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The  population  of  tlie  twenty-aeven  parJeWs  in  which  this 
change  has  taken  place,  and  in  all  of  which  the  Gaelic  lan- 
gnage  was  spoken  or  preached  in  1808,  has  decreased  fmm 
59,434  in  1755  to  35,499  in  1861,  and  this  decrease  is  nearly 
iinifornily  distributed  over  them  all.  But  while  the  JM^^"^ 
tioa  has  decreased  in  number, its  productivcuaHiv'ilMiargely 
increased.  The  annual  value  of^jiww  «iHmty-seven  parishes 
M  cijual  to  about  S^i^enimti  tfF  flie  population,  while  in  the 
^HlgpvnHB&itaeaBed  j)arishes  whose  population  has  increased 
(rom  42,3C2  m  1755  to  «7,5KX  in  iSGl,  tka  mmmmi  rnhm  m 
only  nbout  £1  5s.  per  head.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that 
the  process  of  assimilation  to  the  system  and  condition  of  the 
mure  advanced  parts  of  the  kingdom  that  has  been  completed, 
or  nearly  completed,  in  those  twenty-seven  parishes  which  are 
DOW  prosperous,  and  which  had  easy  and  frequent  communica- 
tion with  the  Lowlands,  has  only  recently  commenced  in  the 
more  remote  and  inaccessible  parishes  in  which  distress  has 
lately  prevailed,  and  with  which  communication  has  only  been 
rendered  easy  or  certain  witlun  the  last  few  years.  But  no 
one  can  doubt  that  the  same  process  of  assimilation  which 
eflfected  the  changes  referred  to  in  the  one  case  are  even  now 
in  progress  towards  effecting  a  similar  change  in  the  other. 
No  small  and  poor  section  of  a  great,  intelligent,  and  wealthy 
community  can  long  resist  assimilation  to  the  overwhelraius; 
majoritj",  where  there  is  free  and  rapid  communication.  If 
this  be  true,  then  the  extinction  of  the  crofting  system  is 
inevitable,  and  decrease  of  the  population  is  the  uecessary 
consequence.  If  nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  this  inevitable  transition  would  probably  have 
been  effected  without  such  an  amount  of  suffering  as  to  call  for 
special  intervention,  though  no  such  change  is  accomplished 
without  suffering.  The  crofter  would  have  yielded  to  the 
same  power  that  has  elsewhere  converted  the  holding  of  small 
tenants  into  farms  for  capitalists;  but  increased  facilities  of 
communication  and  increased  intercourse  inl^ht  previously  have 
done  more  to  assimilate  his  language,  habits,  and  modes  of 
living  and  of  thinking,  to  those  of  men  in  that  part  of 
the  country  to  which  he  is  now  a  stranger  and  in  which 
he  id  n  foreigner.  There  would  thus  have  been  opened 
up  to  him  the  same  means  of  providing  for  hia  subsist- 
ence that  were  found  by  those  of  his  class  who  during  the 
]aat  century  have  ceased  to  cultivate  laud  occupied  hy  them- 
selves. But  the  calamity  that  suddenly  disabled  him  from 
producing  hia  food  by  his  own  labour  on  his  croft,  has  found 
nim  generally  unprepared  to  provide  by  other  means  for  his 
maintenance.      All  the  various  attempts  that  have  yet  been 
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made  in  so  many  parislies  to  exti-icate  tlie  working-classes 
from  the  difficulties  against  which   they  are  uu  sue  cess  fully 
contendingj  have  not  only  failed  to  accomplish  that  object,  but 
have  failed,  even  to  arrest  the  deterioration  in  their  circum- 
Btancea  and   condition   that  has  been  in  progress.     After  an 
expenditure  altogether  unexampled  in  amount,  and   almost 
exclusively  directed  to  the  relief  of  their  wants  and  the  im- 
provement of  their  condition,  no  sensible  progress  has  been 
made,  and  the  state  of  the  population  has  continued  to  decline. 
Where  the   largest  sums  have  been  expended  in  providing 
employment  and  effecting  improvenicnta,  no  such  advance  has 
been  made  as  would  justify  the  conclusion  that  any  practicable 
amount  of  additional  expenditure  for  the  same  purposes  would 
place  the  present  inhabitants  in  a  condition  to  maintain  them-  ^| 
selves  where  they  now  reside.      Of  tlie  various  measures  that  ^ 
have  at  different  times  been  proposed,  on  speculative  grounds, 
by  intelligent  and  benevolent  men,  to  enable  the  inhabitants 
of  those  districts  to  produce  the  means  of  subsistence,  all  that 
are  not  impracticable  a])pear  to  have  been  tried,  and  have 
hitherto  failed.     "Where  position  or  facility  of  communication 
long  established  has  led  to  increased  intercourse  with  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  to  the  habit  of  seeking  employment 
at  a  distance,  or  where  the  population  have  long  relied  more 
on  other  occupations  tlian  cultivating  their  own  lands  for  the 
means  of  living,  though  less  has  been  expended  for  their  em- 
ployment at  home,  the  condition  of  the   population  generally 
is  not  so  depressed  ae  where  the  proprietors  have  expended  the 
largest  amount  and  the  inhabitants  have  been  more  dependent 
on  the  produce  of  their  crofts.     In  every  parish,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  men  of  all  classes  and  denominations  concur 
unanimously  in  declaring  it  to  be  impossible,  by  any  appli- 
cation   of   the    existing    resources,    or    by   any   remunerative 
application  of  extraneous  resources,  to  provide  for  the  per- 
manent subsistence  of  the  whole  of  the  present  inhabitants; 
and   state    their    conviction    that   the   population  cannot  be 
made  self-sustaining  unless  a  portion  removes  from  tlie  parish. 
The   signal   failure   of  every  attempt   that  has   been   made 
to  provide  for  the  population,  by  the  expenditure  of  capital  on 
the  improvement  of  land,  and  the  employment  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, corroborates  tliat  opinion.     Several  persons  who  declined 
to  state  in  their  written  evidence  their  conviction  that  emigra- 
tion was  indispensable,  fearing  that  such  an  assertion  of  their 
opinion  might  give  umbrage  to  persona  whom  they  desired  not 
to  offend,  nevertheless  announced  that  conviction  in  unequivocal 
terms  in  conversation;  and  in  the  whole  course  of  the  inquiry 
not  one  individual  who  was  questioned  on  the  subject,  with  a 
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single  exception,  expressed  a  belief  tbat  the  population  nf  those 
(HstricU  coulil  be  extricated  from  their  presout  difficulties 
without  the  aid  of  emigration.  The  working-classes  in  many 
parislius  are  convinced  that  the  emigration  of  a  part  of  tliefi- 
number  affords  the  only  prospect  ot  escape  from  a  position 
otherwise  hopeleaa;  and  iu  many  caeea  individuals  have 
earnestly  prayed  for  aid  to  emigrate.  Petitions,  numerously 
fligneJ  ay  persona  desirous  to  go  to  the  North  American 
colonies,  and  prayinw  for  assistance  to  enable  tJiem  to  do  bo, 
have  been  transmitted  for  presentation  to  Parliament.  In  some 
of  the  parishes  where  no  desire  for  emigration  had  been  publicly 
expressed,  or  was  supposed  to  exist,  that  desire  began  to  be 
announced  as  soon  as  the  expectation  of  extraneous  aid  at  home 
was  abandoned.  It  has  rarely  happened  that  bo  many  persons 
between  whom  there  was  or  could  have  been  no  previous  con- 
cert or  intercourse,  and  whose  opinions  on  many  important 
subjects  are  so  much  at  variance,  have  concurred  in  considering 
any  one  measure  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity, und  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  good  reason  for 
supposing  that  th'ia  almost  unanimous  opinion  is  not  well 
founded.  If  the  Xorf  h  American  colonies  were  as  near  to  the 
Hebrides  on  the  west  as  the  mainland  of  Scotland  is  on  the 
cast,  no  one,  it  is  jiresnmcd,  would  question  the  soundness  of 
the  views  so  generally  entertained.  The  accounts  received 
from  the  persons  wiio  have  recently  gone  to  Canada  are  on  the 
whole  cheering  and  gratifying;  and  looking  only  to  what  is 
most  for  the  present  and  prospective  advantage  of  the  suffering 
people,  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  any  other  parties,  it 
a  not  very  obvious  why  the  intervention  of  some  miles  more  or 
less  of  sea  that  is  passable  should  make  any  material  difference 
in  the  ultimate  result  to  those  who  may  go,  though  it  no  doubt 
increases  the  expense  and  consequent  difficulty  of  going.  A 
great  majority  of  the  inliabitants  of  the  distressed  districts  have 
kinsmen,  clansmen,  and  friends  already  settled  in  those  colonies; 
men  who  speak  the  same  language  and  cherish  the  same  re- 
collections, and  amongst  whom  they  would  rather  reside  than  in 
the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  Ijowlandw  of  Scotland,  amongst 
men  to  whom  their  language  is  unintelligible,  and  whose 
s«utiuaents  and  modes  of  life  are  different  from  their  own. 

If  emigration  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  popula- 
tion, aud  to  their  extrication  from  their  present  difficulties, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sooner  that  measure  is  put  in 
operation  the  better  for  all  parties.  It  may  be  possible  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  number  or  proportion  whose  removal  would 
be  UL-ceseary  to  make  the  parishes  self-sustaining ;  but  so  much 
would  depend  on  the  subsequent  measures  adopted  in  each  to 
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promote  the  welfare  of  tliose  who  remmned,  that  it  would  be 
liazardoue  to  speak  with  confidence  on  the  subject,  and  it  is 
probably  unnecessary.  The  number  of  emigrants  will  no 
doubt  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  number  who  may 
desire  to  go,  and  upon  the  means  that  may  be  available  from 
all  sources  to  enable  them  to  aecomplieb  their  object.  From 
Bome  parishes  it  is  probable  that  more  than  half  of  the  inhabi- 
tants would  desire  to  remove  if  they  could  find  the  means; 
from  others,  few  have  yet  expressed  a  desire  to  go.  Of  the 
persons  desirous  to  emigrate,  the  cottars  generally  are  alto- 
gether without  means;  but  the  crofters  have  still  a  eonsideiv 
able  amount  of  stock,  and  they  have  crops  on  their  lands.  The 
cottars  pay  no  rent,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  permitted  to 
remain  oiJy  becauBc  they  could  not  be  expelled  without  cruebjr 
from  the  huts  they  inhabit,  at  least  until  proi'ision  hae  been 
made  for  their  removal  to  where  they  may  be  able  to  obtain  a 
livelihood.  Almost  all  the  crofters  are  largely  in  arrear,  and 
the  proprietor  could  legally  diqjossess  them  of  (heir  lands  aud 
attach  their  stock  for  recovery  of  what  i«  due  to  him;  but 
Buch  measures  have  rarely  been  resorted  to,  except  on  some 
small  properties.  He  has  an  interest  in  facilitating  emigration, 
because,  so  long  as  the  inhabitants  are  unable  to  produce 
enough  for  their  subsistence,  be  can  derive  little  revenue  from 
bis  property,  or  he  may  even  have  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
bring  other  resources  to  it«  aid.  Accordingly,  several  of  the 
proprietors  have  already  expended  considerable  sums  in  aiding 
emigrants  to  go  to  the  colonies,  while  others  have  removed 
the  inhabitants  without  affording  such  aid;  and  in  some  cases 
assistance  has  been  offered  on  a  liberal  scale,  which  has  not 
been  accepted.  But  although  the  proprietors,  next  after  the 
persons  desiring  to  emigrate,  have  the  most  immediate  interest 
m  facilitating  emigralian,  they  are  not  the  only  parties  who 
have  an  interest  in  putting  an  end  to  the  suffering  and  pro- 

fressive  degradation  of  the  working-classes  in  those  districts. 
f  it  be  admitted  that  emigration  is  indispensable,  and  if  the 
available  resources  are  anywhere  insufficient  to  carry  it  oiit  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  afford  relief,  and  to  which  the  popula- 
tion desire  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  the  community  ajipear  to 
have  an  interest  in  removing  the  obstacles  that  preveul  the 
application  of  the  remedy.  The  emergency  is  not  new  nor 
unforeseen.  The  question  was  discussed  in  18.37,  when  dis- 
tress prevailed  in  the  same  districts.  It  was  again  investigated 
by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1S4I,  in  1851 
an  Act  was  passed  "  to  facilitate  emigration  from  certMn 
districts  in  Scotland  : "  aud  on  those  occasions  the  nccessily 
of  emigration,  with  a  view  to  avert  greater  evils  than  hud  then 
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been  cnjured,  was  strongly  expressetl.  The  predictions  of 
that  time  have  been  verifieil.  The  evil  has  increased.  Instead 
of  one  year  of  distress,  there  have  now  been  euccessivc  years 
of  eufFering,  with  no  reasonable  prospect  of  its  termination, 
while  the  numbers  to  be  fed  Continue  so  far  to  exceed  the 
means  of  employment  and  subsistence, 

It  is  evident  that,  were  the  population  reduced  to  the 
number  that  can  live  in  tolerable  comfort,  that  change  alone 
would  not  secure  the  future  prosperity  and  independence  of 
tliose  who  remain.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  specific 
measures,  calculated  to  have  a  material  influence  on  the  result, 
could  DOW  be  suggested  that  have  not  repeatedly  been  pro- 
posed. The  operation  of  the  poor-law  will  contribute,  with 
experience  of  the  past,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  evils 
&oIri  which  all  classes  are  now  suffering.  Increased  and 
improved  means  of  education  would  tend  to  enlighten  the 
people,  and  to  fit  them  for  seeking  their  livelihood  in  distant 
place-«,  ae  well  as  tend  to  break  the  bonds  that  now  confine  them 
to  their  native  localities.  But,  to  accomplish  these  objects, 
education  must  not  be  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  The  object  of  all  education  is  not  less  to  excite 
the  deeire  for  knowledge  than  to  furnish  the  moans  of  acquiring 
it ;  and  in  this  respect,  education  m  the  Highlands  is  greatly 
deficient.  Instruction  in  agriculture  aud  the  management  of 
stock  would  facilitate  the  production  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. A  more  secure  tenure  of  the  lands  they  occupy  would 
tend  to  make  industrious  and  respectable  crofters  more  diligent 
and  Bucceasful  cultivators.  But  the  effects  of  all  such 
measures  depend  on  the  spirit  and  manner  in  whicli  they  are 
cnrried  out,  as  well  as  on  the  general  management  with  which 
they  are  connected  throughout  a  series  of  years ;  and  it  would 
be  useless  to  dwell  upon  improvements  which  every  one  admits 
to  bo  desirable,  though  few  have  succeeded  in  promoting  them 
to  any  notable  extent.  It  is  curious,  and  perhaps  mortifying 
to  observe  how  little  the  difference  of  management,  and  the 
efforts  of  individuals,  appear  to  have  influenced  the  progress  of 
the  population,  and  how  uniformly  that  progress  corresponds 
to  tlic  amount  of  intercourse  with  the  more  advanced  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  lengtli  of  time  during  which  it  has  been 
established.  It  is,  no  doubt,  in  the  power  of  every  proprietor 
to  promote  or  retard  advancement,  and  he  is  justly  responsible 
for  the  manner  In  which  he  uses  that  power;  but  its  extent 
appears  to  have  been  much  overrated.  The  circumstances  that 
determine  the  progress  of  snch  a  people  as  the  inhabitants  of 
those  districts,  in  the  vicinity,  and  forming  a  part  of  a  great 
nation  far  advanced  iu  kuowledge  and  in  wealth,  appear  to  be 
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chiefly  those  which  determine  the  amount  of  intercourse 
between  them.  Where  that  intercourse  ia  easy  and  constant, 
the  process  of  nsaimitation  iirocecd^  rapidly,  and  the  result  is 
as  certain  as  that  of  opening  the  sluicea  in  the  ascending  lock 
of  a  canal.  Where  that  iuCercourac  is  impeded,  or  hn*  not 
been  established,  it  may  jicrliapB  be  possible  to  institute  a 
separate  local  civilisation,  an  isolated  social  progress ;  but  an 
instance  of  its  successful  accomplishment  is  not  to  be  found  in 
those  districts. 

The  Highland  parishes  on  the  borders  of  the  Lowlands,  as 
has  been  stated,  though  still  inhabited  by  the  original  race, 
are  hardly  distinguishable  by  their  aspect  or  the  condition  of 
their  inhabitants  from  those  which  bound  them  to  the  south  or 
the  east.     Proceeding  northward  and  westward  the  change  is- 
gradual  and  uninterrupted  till  the  utmost  limits  are  reached 
in  the  outer  Hebrides,  where  it  is  complete.     The  extent  and 
urgency  of  the  distress  increase  in  like  manner  with  the  dis- 
tance from  the  great  centre  of  civilisation  and  industry,  and 
are  greatest  where  the  intercourse  is  least.     Where  the  inter- 
course is  equal,  the  state  of  the  population  is  most  advanced 
where  it  has  been  longest   established;    and   there   too   the 
distress  is  Ipm  severe,  and  the  prospect  of  extrication  more 
hopeful.     Whatever  tends  to  facilitate  and  promote  intercourse 
between  the  distressed  districts  and  the  more  advanced  p&rta 
of  the  country,  tends  to  assimilate  the  habits  and  modes  of  life 
of  their   inhabitants ;    and   therefore   to   promote    education, 
industry,  good   management,  and   everything   in  which  the 
great  body  excels  the  small  portion  that  is  to  be  assimilated  to- 
it.     Kvery  man  connected  with  those  districts,  who  possesses 
wealth  or  influence,  can  aid  iu  promoting  the  accomplishraeDt 
of  that  object,  can  contribute  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  time 
when  the  population  will  hardly  be  distinguishable  from  those 
of  the  districts  which,  not  a  century  ago,  were  in  a  condition 
nearly   similar,   but   are  now   self- sustaining  and  prosperous. 
But  it  is  probable  that  every  attempt  at  imjirovemcnt  in  a 
direction  opposed  to  the  progress  of  assimilation  will   be  un- 
successful, and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  may  subject  the 
feoplo  involved  in  it  to  anotlier  process  of  painful  tran^tion. 
t   IS   important,   therefore,    to  keep  in   view   the  effect  of 
advancing   wealth   and  civilisation    in  diminishing  the  rural 
population   in    those    Highland   parishes    that    border   on    the 
Lowlands;  because  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
same  causes  will  produce  the  same  results  everywhere  else  in 
that  country  ;  and  that  what  remains  to  be  done  is  to  make 
that  removal  as  easy  and  as  beneficial  to  the  rural  population 
as  may  be  found  possible. 
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IT  is  m_v  duty  to-day  to  jiddress  a.  few  worda  to  you  on 
Trade  and  International  Law,  which  Ibnn  tlie  subjects  of 
the  .Sixth  Department.  They  are  closely  connected,  the  ex- 
teasionofone  increasinj^  the  importance  of  the  other.  As  modern 
science  removes,  or  diminishett,  the  physical  or  natural  im- 
pediments to  a  free  intercourse  with  foreign  countries,  the 
necessity  hecomea  more  urgently  felt  of  removing  those  un- 
oaLural  impedimenta,  which  perverse  legialatiun  or  grouudlesa 
hostility  had  interiwsed.  The  aoquaintancea  and  the  friend- 
shipa,  formed  by  those  who  travelled  for  purposes  of  commerce 
or  pleasure,  produced  respect,  and  even  aifeetion,  towards 
nations  which  had  previously  been  looked  upon  with  hatred, 
jeaJouav,  or  contempt.  The  more  free  exchange  of  cnmniodi- 
tiea  warf  felt  to  he  beneficial  to  the  whole  world,  and  the  num- 
ber daily  increases  of  persons  whose  rights  depend  on  the 
administration  of  foreign  laws.  It  aometiinea  even  becomes 
a  matter  of  grave  doubt  and  of  serious  importance  to  deter- 
mine what  ia  the  country  by  the  laws  of  which  any  particular 
case  is  to  be  decided,  la  it  to  lie  tiie  law  of  the  country  in 
which  the  question  happens  to  be  tried ;  or  the  law  of  the 
countrj"  in  which  the  contract  sought  to  be  enforced  was  made  ; 
or  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  the  subject  of  dispute  iB 
sitaated;  or  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  the  owner  of 
the  property  was  domiciled  ?  It  ia  obviously  of  imitortance  to 
the  free  and  friendly  intercourse  of  different  nations  that 
ffoch  queations  should  be  decided  on  the  same  princijiles  by  all 
Stat«^:  and  as  this  ia  a  point  on  which  their  interests  do  not 
really  conflict,  there  is  good  ground  for  hoping  that  a  fair 
discussion  of  the  principles  a]iplicablc  to  such  cases  may  lead 
to  unauimity  as  to  the  law  to  be  administered  when  a  conflict 
of  laws  occurs.  It  would  he  still  better  if  the  laws  could  be 
M^milated  in  all  countries,  so  far  as  they  affect  commerce  and 
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their  mutual  relations,  for  tlien  no  conflict  of  laws  would  be 
likely  to  arise.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumorate  all  eucb 
cases;  for  increased  intercourse  will  give  rise  to  cades 
never  thought  of  before,  and  every  day  will  add  to  the  im- 
portance of  international  law  in  its  ctfects  on  nations  at  peace 
a,nd  friendship  with  each  other. 

But  there  is  also  a  law  of  nations  chiefly  adapted  to  a  state 
of  war ;  and  the  aad  events  now  occurring  at  the  other  aide  of 
the  Atlantic  have  on  this  occasion  given  a  prominence  to  this 
branch  of  international  law  which  I  hope  in  future  it  will  not 
possess.  War  is  the  greatest  impediment  to  that  progress 
which  this  Association  has  at  heart,  and  should  not  be  engaged 
in  except  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  or  in  the  defence  of 
some  holy  cause  which  it  would  be  infamous  to  abandon — 

I  love  not  war  ;  too  oft  the  mere  mod  gfttne 
Which  tyranis  play,  to  kcim  tliemselvea  awoke. 
Hut  'lis  not  wax,  tc  curns  a  holiiir  Daiiie 
When  men  gird  on  tlio  swonl  for  I'onBclence'  galce  : 
Wlion  tTUtb,  religion,  freedom  arc  at  stake. 

The  rights  of  war  discussed  in  this  Department  were  the  mari- 
time rights  of  belligerents.  Hitherto  those  points  have  been 
discussed  both  at  home  antl  abroad  with  a  feeling  that  every 
increase  of  belligerent  rights  was  an  advantage  to  JEngland  at 
the  expanse  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  appeared  to  be  a 
matter  of  course  that  she  should  be  an  actor  in  every  maritime 
war.  The  situation  is  altered  now;  and  England,  as  a  neutral 
Power,  is  patiently  submitting  U*  all  those  restrictions  which 
on  former  occasions  she  hnd  imposed  on  the  commerce  of 
Neutral  Powers.  Our  politicians  and  jurists  now  feel  more 
atrongty  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

Those  rights  have  been  narrowed  as  between  European 
nations  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856,  by  an  agreement  or 
declaration,  to  wliich  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
refused  to  accede.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the  European 
Powers  should  not  employ  privateers  in  any  future  war,  and 
that  the  goods  of  the  enemy  in  neutral  ships  should  be 
exempt  from  seizure.  That  the  flag  should  cover  the  caigo. 
The  American  Government  refused  to  abandon  the  employ- 
ment of  privateers  unless  the  Europeans  would  consent  to 
abandon  the  right  of  seizure  of  private  vessels,  except  in 
cages  justified  by  the  laws  relating  to  blockade,  or  to  contra^ 
band  of  war. 

The  maritime  rights  peculiar  to  belligerents  are  threefold — 
1st,  The  right  of  capturing  the  ships  ot  the  enemy,  and  euoli 
of  the  enemy's  goods  as  are  found  therein ;  2ud,  The  right  of 
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Eeizing  vesBcIs  bringing  contraband  of  war  to  an  enemy'a 
port ;  Srd,  Tlic  nj^ht  to  seize  vessels  going  to  or  from  a 
blockaded  port,  and  intending  to  run  through  the  blockade. 
The  limits,  the  natural  justice,  and  the  advantage  to  the  belli- 
gercnte  of  those  rights  or  practices,  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  this  Department,  in  order  to  ascertain  whetlier 
tliey  might  not  be  advantageously  settled,  or  modified  by 
treaty,  or  even  altogether  abandoned.  It  has  been  urged  witn 
great  ability  that  the  abandonment  of  the  right  of  seizing  the 
mcrcbaot  vessels  of  the  enemy  would  be  advantageous  to  bel- 
ligerents, and  especially  to  Great  Britain  if  she  were  engaged 
in  war.  That — as  since  the  Treaty  of  Paris  the  property  of  our 
merchants,  if  exported  in  foreign  vessels,  would  be  exempt 
from  seizure,  while  they  would  be  exposed  to  that  risk  if 
exported  in  our  own — our  merchants  would  give  the  preference 
lo  neutral  ships,  in  which  their  property  would  be  secure  ;  and 
thus  the  effect  of  the  present  state  of  the  law  is,  that  war,  or 
«veii  the  ajjpreliension  of  war,  must  immediately  transfer  the 
entire  carrying  trade  of  the  country  to  neutral  vessels,  con- 
demning our  own  ships  to  rot  in  idleness,  and  our  Bailors  to 
enter  into  foreign  service,  and  thus  destroy  the  foundation  of 
oar  maritime  strength.  When  it  is  urged  that  the  relaxation 
of  this  right  of  capture  would  give  free  scope  to  the  commerce 
of  the  enemy,  it  is  replied  that  such  commerce  may  be 
eSectnally  extinguished  by  a  blockade.  On  the  second  point 
— that  is,  on  the  right  to  seize  contraband  of  war  in  its  passage 
to  ibc  enemy — there  is  not  room  for  much  diversity  of  opinion. 
It  is  a  right  given  by  the  law  of  nature.  It  is  an  act  of  hos- 
tility to  supply  my  enemy  with  arms  to  bo  used  against  me, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  even  fairly  urged,  that  it  ought  to  be 
considered  the  duty  of  neutrals,  Ui  prohibit  the  export  of  con- 
traband of  war  to  the  belligerents.  What  is  to  be  deemed 
contraband  of  war  is,  however,  a  point  on  which  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  has  existed,  and  English  jurists  have  been 
disponed  to  give  a  more  enlarged  meaning  to  the  term  than  the 
French.  The  more  general  opinion  now  appears  to  be,  that 
it  is  inexpedient  or  impracticaole  to  consider  as  contraband  of 
war,  everything  that  can  be  useful  to  the  enemy  in  his  niili- 
'  tary  operations,  and  that  the  term  ought  to  be  applied  only  to 
arma,  to  ammunition,  and  the  materials  of  ammunition,  and  to 
ships  obviously  intended  for  purposes  of  war. 

But  granting  the  right  to  seize  contraband  of  war  in 
neutral  vessels,  and  to  search  lliem  to  ascertain  whether  this 
eODtraband  forms  part  of  their  cargo,  it  may  filill  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  would  not  be  a  wise  step  to  abandon  it  by 
treaty.     It  is  said  that  tlie  object  of  preventing   the  enemy 
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from  being  supplied  with  sucb  materials  of  war  by  neutral* 
miiy  be  better  nvtaiiicd  by  an  efficient  blockade  of  the  cnemy'i* 
ports.  That  the  law  which  permits  the  flag  to  cover  the  cargo 
IB  deprived  of  more  than  half  iU  valne  to  the  neutral  ship,  by 
tlie  law  of  contraband,  whieh  leaves  it  etill  exposetl  tn  the 
annoyance  and  iuconvenienc-e  of  a  search  by  belligerent 
cruisers.  This  would  permit  the  commerce  of  neutrals 
to  be  carried  on  without  molestation — a  strong  induce- 
ment to  them  to  continue  in  that  state  of  neutrality,  and 
a  contrast  to  the  former  state  of  affairs,  when  the  righte, 
(real  or  fancied)  of  belligerents  were  exercised  with  such 
harshness  as  almost  to  make  it  the  interest  of  neutrals  to 
abandon  their  neutrality  and  to  take  a  part  in  the  contest.  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  dcnimciatinn  of  the  trade  in  contra- 
band of  war  is  likely  to  have  the  effeet  intended,  of  crippling 
the  power  of  the  enemy  by  jircventing  him  from  having  ft 
Bufficient  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition.  It  merely  compels 
him  to  purchase  them  at  :i  higher  rate,  and  puts  him  to  tiuch 
a  pecuniarv'  loss,  as  might  be  occasioned  by  an  interruption 
of  any  other  branch  of  his  trade.  Never  were  belligerent 
rights  enforced  with  greater  harshness,  than  by  the  Federal 
Slates  of  America,  in  their  present  war  with  their  Southern 
brethren;  and  yet  the  reverses  which  the  Confederate  States 
have  lately  endured  are  clearly  caused  by  Ihe  exhaustion  of 
their  military  population  and  not  by  the  deficiency  of  any 
eupplics  of  arms  and  ammunition,  which  a.  relaxation  of  the 
laws  relating  to  blockade  or  contraband  oi  war,  would  have 
placed  within  their  reach. 

The  laws  of  blockade  liave  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
maritime  law  led  to  disputes  between  nations  with  contlicling 
interests.  The  rij;ht  may  lie  briefly  stated  thun:— A  bellige- 
rent Power  bitickuding  any  port  of  the  enemy,  has  a  right  to 
exclude  all  neutral  commerce  from  that  port.  The  two 
questions  most  likely  to  arise  arc.  What  constitutes  a  blockade  ? 
and,  By  what  means  is  neutral  commerce  to  be  excluded? 
Some  have  contended  that  a  town  should  not  be  considered 
blockaded,  unless  it  is  invested  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  or, 
at  least,  unless  there  is  an  intention  to  take  the  town;  but 
this  view  of  international  law,  which  would  make  it  substan-' 
tially  impossible  for  Great  Britain  ever  to  enforce  a  blockade, 
has  never  been  acquiesced  in  by  lOngland  ;  and  when  she  was 
considered  to  bear  at  most  the  third  rank  as  a  maritime  Power^ 
she  acquiesced  in  a  blockade  of  Dunkirk  by  the  Dutch.  What 
is  required  by  international  law,  and  jirovidod  for  by  treaty, 
is  that  the  blockade  should  not  be  what  is  contempt uouely 
called  a  paper  blockade — thsit  is,  a  mere  proclaiuatiou  prohibit- 
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ing  neatral  commerce  with  tlie  WockadcJ  port;  but  that  a 
blockade  to  be  binding'  must  bo  efficient — that  is,  it  must  be 
supported  by  such  a  fleet,  Btationcd  in  the  harbour  or  its 
immediate  vicinity,  as  obviously  to  exijoae  to  inmiincnt  risk 
"f  t-f  pt.iire  any  vessel  attemjitiii-;  to  enter  the  blockaded  port, 
AV  hut  is  imminent  risk  may,  like  any  other  question  of  degrees, 
be  made  the  subject  of  dispute.  It  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
number  and  position  of  the  vessels  enga^'cd  in  ihe  blockade, 
and  perhaps  also  by  a  comparison  of  the  number  oi'  ships 
which  successfully  run  the  blockade  with  the  number  of  those 
which  are  captured  in  making  the  attempt. 

The  mode  of  enforcing  the  blockade  is  by  seizing  and  con- 
fiscating tJie  ships  which  attempt  to  violate  it,  and  this  iiguin 
(so  fertile  of  litigation  is  this  important  subject)  leads  to  two 
ituestioDs  more — 1st,  Can  belJi^ercut  vessels  at  a  distance 
from  the  blockaded  port,  lawfully  seize  ships,  which  have 
either  proceeded  from  the  blockaded  port,  or  whose  destina- 
tion ia  that  port,  and  which  may  thorcfure  be  presumed  to 
liave  the  intention  of  breaking  the  blockade  ?  The  second 
question  is:  Ought  this  ri?k  of  capture  on  the  high  seas,  to  be 
considered  ajs  in  part  constituting  that  imminent  risk  which 
justJGcs  a  blockade  by  making  it  efficient?  It  is  nearly 
certain  that  in  future  wars  or  treaties  those  two  questions 
will  be  resolved  in  the  negative.  The  passing  of  a  blockade 
ifl  not  a  hostile  act,  like  supplying  an  enemy  with  anus  and 
ammunition.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  punished  by  capture, 
except  when  the  capture  is  effected  by  a  chase  by  one  of  the 
bloclcading  equadrnn,  in  which  case  the  pursuit,  as  loii^  as 
the  chase  is  kept  in  sight,  shows  that  the  task  of  escaping  trom 
the  blockade  is  not  yet  fully  accomplished.  Still  lees  is  it 
reasonable  to  capture  a  neutral  vessel  on  account  of  ita  sup- 
poa«i]  intention  to  violate  Ihu  blockade  ;  perhaps  the  blockade 
may  be  at  an  end  before  the  vessel  reaches  the  blockaded  port, 
or  the  destination  of  the  vcr^ael  may  be  changed,  A  desire  to 
insist  on  this  right  would  show  a  consciousness  that  the 
blockade  was  insufhcient.  If  the  blockade  were  perfect,  no 
occasion  for  its  exercise  would  over  i>ccur.  No  ship  could 
ever  be  found  on  the  high  seas,  which  had  proceeded  from  the 
UDckadod  port ;  and  as  the  ship  would  certainly  be  captured 
when  it  approached  the  coast,  there  would  be  no  object  iu 
i:lainitng  a  right  to  anticipate  that  capture  by  seining  it 
on  the  Iiigh  seas.  The  vahio  of  this  jirivilege  would  be 
in  prinmrlion  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  blockade  ;  and 
for  avoiding  disputes,  it  is  more  conformable  to  sound 
piinoiitlea  of  international  jurisprudence  that  the  law 
■aboold   be  settled  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  belli- 
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gcrent  to  keep  up  an  efRoient  blockade  or  to  abandoa  it. 
Thia  disposea  of  tue  second  question — viz.,  Ousht  thij^  risk  of 
capture  on  the  higli  Bcas  nt  a  distance  from  ttie  port  to  be 
considered  as  forming  part  of  tliat  imminent  risk  wbich  is 
necessary  in  order  to  give  lawful  validity  to  the  blockade?  Of 
couree,  u  the  capture  is  not  permitted,  it  adds  nothing  to  the 
risk;  but  even  if  such  capture  were  lawful,  the  risk  is  not  of 
that  obvious  chaiacter  which  is  necessary  to  a  blockade. 

The  utility  of  a  blockade  to  a  belligerent  Power  has  been 
much  diminished  by  the  introduction  of  railroads.  If  every  port 
in  France  were  effectually  blockaded  by  Great  Britain,  shecould 
still  continue  all  her  exports  and  imports  through  continental 
ports,  and  the  increased  expense  of  carriage  thu:*  occ^isioned, 
would  probably  he  not  greater  than  the  expense  incurred  by 
England  in  keeping  up  an  efficient  blockade.  For  this 
reason,  and  from  the  danger  of  converting  neutrals  into 
enemies  by  a  proceeding  so  likely  to  lead  to  doubts  of  ita 
legality  na  a  blockade,  it  has  been  urged  in  one  of  the  debates 
in  this  Department  with  great  force,  that  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  Great  llritain  to  abandon  the  right  of  blockade 
by  formal  treaty.  If  the  great  maritime  Powers  joiucd  in 
such  treaty,  the  right,  whicli  is  not  clearly  founded  on  natural* 
law,  would  fall  into  disuse,  anil  could  never  be  revived  after  it 
had  lost  the  support  of  prescriptive  usage. 

Of  the  three  belligerent  riglits  which  I  have  mentioned — 
viz.,  the  law  of  blockade,  of  contrab.'ind.  and  of  seizure  of  tho 
enemy's  ships  of  commei'ce — the  first  two  affect  neutrals 
Texatiously  in  llie  first  instance,  and  only  operate  indirectly 
against  the  enemy;  and  it  would  be  ajust  cause  of  war  to  the 
Neutral  Power  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  enforce  those  rights 
after  they  bad  been  abandoned  by  treaty.  But  if  the  right  to 
seize  the  enemy'd  sliips  were  abandoned  by  treaty,  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  such  treaty  would  not  be  abrogateil  by  the- 
very  fact  of  war,  I  am  sure  that  this  society  will  be  of 
opinion  that  there  is  no  ground  for  that  doubt,  and  that 
natural  justice  is  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  Vattel — 
who  holds  that,  although  a  rupture  annul.i  nil  existing  trea- 
ties, the  rule  does  not  apply  to  treaties  made  in  contemplation 
of  a  rupture.  A  treaty  of  this  nature  involves  an  admi^ion 
of  the  doctrine  that  a  war  does  uot  dissolve  it.  Nothing 
could  be  more  abi'urd  than  to  hold  that  an  agreement  should 
lose  its  force  by  the  event  for  which  it  was  expressly  intended 
to  provide;  and  that  nation  would  fix  an  ineffaceable  stain 
upon  its  annals  which  ehou  !d  on  such  a  pretext  violate  a  treaty 
framed  in  the  interests  of  humanity. 

I  fear  that  it  will  hardly  be  thought  safe  for  Great  Britain. 
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t  would  reduce  her  in  case  of  a 
war  to  a  defensive  (>osition,  unable  to  strike  a  blow,  and 
obliged  to  keep  up  a  large  army,  at  an  intolernble  expense,  to 
guard  against  an  invasion  which  might  be  threatened  by  a 
great  military  Power  with  very  slight  expense  or  inconv&- 
niencc  to  Itself. 

Several  rights  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  arise  on  a 
declaration  of  war  have  been  abandoned  by  treaty  or  by 
ueagc — such  as  the  right  to  detain  the  persons  or  the  property 
of  the  enemy's  subjects  who  had  come  over  during  the  peace, 
the  confiscation  of  debts,  &:c,  I  call  them  supposed  rights, 
because,  although  they  have  been  eserci^ed,  they  appear  to 
be  contrary  to  natural  justice,  which  plainly  requires  that 
when  war  breaks  out  we  should  take  no  advantage  of  the 
confidence  that  had  been  reposed  in  us  during  the  peace.  Not 
only  should  all  debts  be  paid,  and  ample  time  be  given  to  all 
peaceable  subjects  of  the  enemy  to  depart ;  but  even  if  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  had  come  over  on  a  friendly  visit,  if  should 
be  permitted  to  return  unmolested.  It  is  almost  a  shame  that 
the  abandonment  of  those  fancied  rights  should  be  made  the 
subject  of  treaty.  They  ought  to  he  unconditionally  disclaimed ; 
and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  such  disclaimer 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  wisest  policy  ;  but  the  cause 
of  honour  and  justice  is  degraded  when  It  is  BU|>ported  by  any 
reference  to  its  policy. 

But  although  the  circumstances  of  the  present  day  give  a 
peculiar  interest  to  discussions  respecting  the  rights  and  duties 
of  neutrals  and  belligerents,  1  turn  with  more  pleasure  to  those 
peaceful  topics  on  which  the  opinions  of  this  Association  are 
more  likely  to  Imve  some  influence.  The  improvements  of 
modem  science,  steam,  the  railway,  the  electric  telegraph, 
have  done  much  to  conquer  the  impediments  which  distance 
intcrfMiaed  to  an  Intercourse  with  foreign  lands.  Another 
difficulty  is  ranch  reduced  by  the  better  education  given  at  the 
present  day.  I  allude  to  the  difference  of  language,  and  In 
thifl  respect  the  rising  generation  has  the  advantage  over  that 
passing  away.  If  you  observe  Paterfamilias  and  his  flock  on 
their  little  tour,  you  will  probably  find  the  youngest  of  the 
daughters  acting  as  dragoman  for  the  party. 

But  there  is  a  difficulty  closely  connected  with  language 
which  legislation  may  do  much  to  remove — the  difterences  of 
ireights,  measures,  and  currency.  The  mental  condition  of 
many  travellers  on  this  subject  is,  that,  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity,  and  with  great  eflbrt,  they  obtain  some  compre- 
hension of  the  currency ;  but  as  to  weights  an<l  measures, 
they  hear  or  read  the  terms  without  the  slightest  attention 
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or  the  least  effort  to  understand  them — even  tlie  young  Urago- 
maii  does  not  like  the    kilof;ra,mnies  and  kilometres.       How 
inucli  mure  must  I'oueigncrs    be  ]ierplexeii  at  our  weights  and 
measures!    No  civilized  nation   has  a  worae  system.     Prac- 
liCiiUyi    it   is   not   iinil'nrin   through    the   kingdom;    and  the 
arithiuctie  scale  of  ratio  between  the  several  denominations 
varies  with  eaeb  kind  ot'  meav^ure,  and  ia  capricious  and  nut 
subject  to  any  rule  or  principle.     Thus  in  avoirdupois  weight 
we  have  tons,  hundreds,  stones,  ]>ounds,  ouuees,  deseendiug 
in  the  scale  expressed  by  the  numbers — 20,  8,  14,  16.     In 
long  measure,  we  have  luiics.  furlongs,  perches,  yanU.  feet, 
inches,  descending  in  the  proportion  of  the  numbera  8,  40,  oj.  3, 
12.      This  appears  worse    than   the  weighta ;  hut   to  make  up 
for  this  we  have   also  'J-'roy  weight,  in  which  the  scale  is  dif- 
ferent, and  tlie  value  is  diHerent,  although  the  names  arc  some- 
times the  same.     Thus,  a  pound  avoirdupois  is  greater  than  a 
pound   Troy  in  nearly  the  proportion  of    11  to  9;   while  the 
ounce  is  less  than  the  ounce  Troy  in  noiirly  the  proporti'in  of 
11  to  12.    Therefore,  a  pound  of  lead  weighs  more  than  a  puund 
of  gold,  but  an  ounce  of  lead  weighs  less  than  an  ounce  of  g<Jd. 
Time  will  not  |ierraitmo  to  refer  to  the  measures  of  capacity, 
for  they  ajipcai-  to  be  innumerable.     If  a  stranger  reads  a  liat 
of  produce  and  prices  in  any  local  newspaper,  he  will  probably 
find  references  to  measures  which  he  cannot  understand.     I 
am  informed  also  that  in   many  towns   in   England  a  ouatom 
prevails  of  giving  something  beyond   the  lawful  measure  in 
every  contract.     This  extra  quantity  is  not  always  inconsider- 
able, and  it  varies  in  different  markets.      It  is  large  enough  la 
niakc  the  difference  betweeii  profit  and  a  loss  ou  a  purchase  in 
one  district  and  a  sale  in  another.     According  lo  the  quoted 
prices  you  might  calculate   that  you  ought  to  have   a  alight 
profit ;  but  the  more  liberal  allowance  you  are  to  give  in  the 
market  in  which  you  sell,  iti  sufficicut  to  turn  that  profit  intoa 
loss.     Part  of  the  education  of  the  corn-dealer  must  be  a  study 
of  the  real  meaning  of  tlie  weights  and  measures  used  in  tlio 
different  markets.     This  appears  to  be  contrary  to  tlie  Act  for 
the  Uniformity  of  Weights  and  Measures.     This  Act,  how- 
ever, as  far  us  it  relates  tu  the  measures  of  land  has,  in  Ireland 
at  least,  been  a  total   failure.     I   do  not  know   whether  the 
English  statute  acre  prevails  universally  in  Scotland,  but  in 
1  Ireland  we  have  three  different  acres,  of  which  the  lamest,  or 
plantation  acre,  exceeds  the  statute  acre  in  more  tliau  the  pro- 

¥irtion  of  three  to  two.  It  is  in  the  projMirtion  of  196  to  ISl. 
his  plantation  measure  prevails  in  more  than  one-third  of 
Ireland  to  such  an  extent  that,  if  a  farmer  speaks  of  a  field  or 
farm  aa  containing  so  many  ai^es,  or  being  worth  eo  much  an 
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acre,  he  has  do  thought  except  of  the  ]ilantation  acre.  He 
Hots  not  for  a  mouiout  even  euspect  that  his  laD<^iifl.rre  ia  am- 
hi^oas,  much  Icsa  that,  according  to  Act  of  Parliament,  it 
cxpre&j-eB  eomething  altogether  dift'ereut  from  what  lie  intenda. 
The  nwt  of  the  (liftercncc  hetween  the  acres  ia  in  the  different 
lengths  of  the  lineal  perch,  Every  acre  is  4  roods,  every  rood 
is  40  square  perches.  IJut  while  the  English  perch  is  only  oj 
yards,  the  Irish  perch  ia  7  yards.  The  ratio  of  the  acres  is  of 
course  as  the  stinares  of  those  nurabcrB.  The  third  acre,  of  an 
intermediate  size,  prevails  in  part^  of  the  north  of  Ireland. 
It  wad  introduced  from  Scotland,  and  ia  called  the  Cnnuing- 
baxn  acre.  It  ia  based  upon  a.  lineal  perch  of  G^  yards,  the 
exact  arithmetic  rayan  between  the  English  and  Irish 
perches. 

It  ia  obvious  that  this  must  give  rise  to  frequent  confusion 
or  misapprehension.  A  man  reada  of  a  farm  producing  a 
certuin  weight  of  com,  or  feeding  a  certain  amount  of  live 
stock  per  acre,  or  being  set  at  a  certain  acreable  rent.  In  one 
case  he  thinks  that  the  land  ranat  be  very  fertile,  in  the  other 
that  the  rent  is  verv  high,  while  both  the  quality  of  the  land 
and  the  rent  may  he  moderate,  as  the  acre  is  GO  per  cent. 
larger  than  he  deems.  The  introduction  into  general  use  of 
any  new  system  of  land  measure  must  always  be  very  gradual 
and  slow,  for  the  nsc  of  the  terma  in  contracts,  where  alono 
the  law  can  have  any  force,  is  much  less  frequent  than  for 
olher  purposes  of  description  to  which  no  law  can  apply.  As 
an  instance  of  the  inconvenient  and  unscientific  ayatcin  of  land 
measures  prescribed  by  law,  I  may  observe  that  it  is  Jmpos- 
sble  in  yards,  feet,  or  inches,  or  any  other  lineal  measure,  or 
even  by  their  fractional  parts,  to  expreas  the  length  of  the 
Bide  of  a  square  acre.  It  is  what  mathematicians  would  call 
incommensurable  to  all  our  lineal  denominations. 

But  the  absurd  and  inconvenient  complexity  of  our  system 
of  weights  and  measures  is  a  great  impediment  to  its  efficient 
oniver^at  introduction  as  a  uniform  system.  It  ia  hard  to 
compel  men  to  unlearn,  and  abandon,  even  a  bad  system  to 
vliich  they  have  been  accustomed,  in  order  to  learn,  and  uae, 
another  system  equally  bad  and  complex.  Rut  if  the  dceiraal 
aystem  were  introduced  by  law,  jt  would  be  no  load  on  their 
taemory.  It  would  give  Ihem  no  trouble  to  learn  it,  and  the 
increased  faeilily  of  making  every  calculation  would  be  felt  to 
be  more  than  an  equii^alent  for  the  inconvenience  of  a  change, 
On  this  system,  the  value  of  each  denomination  will  be  ten 
times  that  of  the  preceding  one.  The  process  called  reduc- 
tion, in  arithmetic,  will  be  eftected  by  merely  adding  ciphers, 
or  by  altering  the  position  of  the  decimal  point.     Supposing 
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that  it  is  determined  that  the  decimal  system  ahould  be  intro- 
duced, tiie  question  arises — What  in  each  case  shall  be  tlie 
unit?  lu  the  case  of  the  currency,  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  adopting  the  pound  sterling  aa  the  unit,  seem  almost  irre- 
sistible. The  expression  oi' large  sums  will  remain  unaltered. 
The  florin,  or  tenth  of  a  pound,  will  remaia  as  at  present.  A 
new  name  will  be  required  for  a  new  coin,  the  tenth  part  of  a 
florin.  A  farthing  will  be  the  tenth  part  of  this  new  coin, 
and  a  penny  will  lie  four  farthings.  The  only  alteration  will 
be  that  the  value  of  the  |jenny  and  the  fartliiog  will  be 
reduced  in  the  proportion  of"  25  to  24. 

Against  this  slight  change?  an  absurd  argument  was  formerly 
started,  that  it  would  deprive  the  poor  man  of  his  penny.  The 
change  would  simply  be,  that,  instead  or  twenty-four  of  the 
old  pence,  he  would  have  twenty-five  of  the  new  pence.  The 
penny  has  no  special  unalterable  value.  Whether  we  Wew  it 
in  relation  to  the  labour  by  which  he  earns  it,  or  to  the 
commodities  that  he  can  .procure  with  it,  it  is  continually 
undergoing  greater  changes  than  the  introduction  of  the  deci- 
mal system  would  cause.  It  would  be  necessary  to  call  in  the 
old  coins  from  sixpence  down;  but  the  small  silver  coins  are 
shortlived,  and  require  frerjuent  renewal,  froi^their  greater 
tear  and  wear,  and  the  ealling  in  of  them  would  only  slightly 
accelerate  tliis  process  of  renewal ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
pence  and  half-pence,  it  might  be  provided  that  all  that  were 
not  brought  in  within  a  certain  time  should  pass  at  the  rate  of 
the  new  jieuny.  This  reduction  of  value  would  be  ao  slight 
(about  four  per  cent.)  that  very  little  trouble  would  be  taken 
to  bring  in  the  bronze  eoinage  ;  and  on  account  of  \t&  small 
intrinsic  value,  no  change  in  this  coinage  would  be  necessary, 
unless  the  opportunity  should  be  taken  of  improving  it,  by 
altering  the  material,  j>erhap3  by  adding  nickel,  so  as  to  moke 
it  less  susceptible  of  rust. 

Without  troubling  you  further  with  numerical  details,  I 
may  observe  that,  by  adopting  the  yard,  the  pound  weight, 
and  the  gallon  as  the  respective  units,  the  decimal  system 
might  be  introduced  in  all  our  weights  and  measures  to  llie 
great  and  jiermanent  improvement  of  our  trade,  and  with  a 
very  trifling  temporary  inconvenience.  It  would  then  bo 
found  that  most  questions  that  would  arise  in  practice  could 
be  at  once  salved  by  the  easiest  mental  arithmetic.  In  arith- 
metic the  knowledge  of  decimal  fractions  would  almost  come 
without  teaching.  The  whole  difficulty  to  the  young  arises 
from  the  nbstract  ideas,  and  this  dithculty  would  vanish  when 
the  values  of  the  difl'ereut  places  of  decimals  came  to  he  repre- 
sented by  real  things.    I  may  add,  that  although  it  is  desirable 
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that  the  decimal  aystem  should  be  introduced  into  our  whole 
system  of  currency,  weights,  and  measures,  yet  that  it  would 
be  au  advantage  (although  not  bo  great)  that  it  should  he- 
introduced  into  any  part  of  the  Bystem,  as  for  instance  the 
decimal  currency  might  be  introduced  at  once,  leaving  weights 
and  measures  for  some  future  time.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that,  if  this  partial  introduction  of  the  system  once  took  place, 
the  advantages  would  be  so  speedily  and  generally  felt  as 
quickly  to  lead  to  the  introduction  of  the  entire  decimal 
ijetem. 

This  would  be  sufficient  for  our  home  and  a  great  assistance 
to  our  foreign  trade  ;  but  many  are  inclined  to  go  farther,  and 
wish  for  the  introduction  of  what  is  called  the  metric  system. 
I  have  intentionally  kept  the  consideration  of  the  two  systems 
separate,  because  I  believe  that  the  cause  of  the  decimals 
suffers  from  its  being  supposed  to  involve  the  introduction  of 
the  metrical  system.  There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the 
latter  will  be  introduced  into  England.  In  itself  it  has  no 
advantage  over  the  decimal  British  system;  but  as  it  has 
already  been  adopted  in  France  and  some  other  countries,  it 
would  facililate  foreign  trade  by  promoting  an  international 
identity  of  weights  and  measures.  In  other  respects,  the 
French  metre  is  not  a  more  convenient  standard  than  the 
British  yard.  In  1795,  the  French,  taking  a  very  enlarged 
view  of  the  matter,  resolved  to  adopt  a  standard  bearing  some 
proportiftn  in  round  numbers  to  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
earth.  They  fixed  on  the  metre  as  iheir  unit  (hence  the  name 
of  the  metrical  system),  being  one  ten-millionth  part  of  the 
meridional  arc  from  the  pole  to  the  equator,  or  one  forty- 
millionth  part  of  the  entire  meridional  circumference.  This 
circumference  is  a  little  less  than  25,000  miles;  the  quadrant, 
or  distance  from  the  pole  to  the  equator  is  a  little  less  than 
6,250,  If  you  divide  this  by  ten  millions,  you  have  the  French- 
metre  with  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  error. 

Now  the  only  use  of  this  reference  to  the  circumference  of 
the  earth  is  to  enable  scientific  men  to  restore  the  standard,  if 
sQch  an  improbable  event  as  its  loss  should  occur.  For  us,  it 
U  enough  to  know  that  the  length  of  the  metro  is  39"3707& 
iochee ;  or  what  will  give  a  clearer  idea  to  some  of  those 

tires  en  t,  a  metre  is  a  yard,  with  three-fourths  of  a  finger's 
engih  added — that  is,  adding  a  finger's  length,  omitting  the 
lop  joint.  For  common  purposes,  you  turn  any  number  of 
metres  into  English  yards  with  sufiicicnt  accuracy  by  adding 
nne-tenth  to  the  number.  All  the  other  French  measures  of 
area,  capacity,  and  weight,  ate  founded  on  the  metre,  and  are 
readily  derived  from  it. 
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Whatever  advantages  tbc  next  generation  ocite  successors 
might  derive  frum  the  introduction  of  the  French  sj'stcm, 
there  ia  no  doubt  that  the  present  genemtion  would  be  |>ui  to 
much  imonvenicnce  by  the  number  ot'new  ideas,  new  names, 
and  calculations  that  wonld  be  necessary  in  all  our  ordinary 
affairs.  Weights  and  mcaeurea  are  used  for  many  purpose* 
besides  contracts.  It  would  pive  very  little  information  to  a 
farmer  of  the  present  day  to  toll  him  that  by  a  certain  rourae 
of  cultivation  he  might  expect  2(HI  liectolilrcs  of  cider  from  Ids 
orchard,  or  3,000  kiUigramnies  of  wlioat  per  hectare. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  attempt  to  iutroduce  the  metric  may 
delay  or  prevent  the  introdii<-tion  of  the  dcchnal  system. 
Even  for  the  foreign  trade,  the  decimal,  without  the  metrio 
eystem  would  be  of  immense  advantage,  since  (the  i^i-alcs 
being  the  same)  multipliciition  by  a  single  number  would 
transform  any  British  measure  into  its  corresponding  French 
measure.  Another  source  of  delay  may  arise  from  disajirce- 
nients  about  the  unit.  When  a  matter  is  not  of  much  impor- 
tance a  very  weighty  argument  is  not  likely  to  arise  on  any 
aide,  and  tlie  controversy  may  be  interminable  unless  men 
■will  give  up  their  peculiar  notions  on  details  for  the  ^nko 
of  advancing  the  general  principle.  In  this  civse  the  obvious 
course  is  to  permit  the  unit  to  be  chosen  by  those  genllemeu 
who  undertake  the  tnuildc  and  responsibility  of  carrying  the 
measure  througli  Parliament. 

Among  the  facilities  given  to  domestic  trade,  as  well  as  to 
Intercourse  with  distant  la.nds,  there  ia  nothing  at  once  more 
powerful  and  more  simple  than  that  given  by  the  eslablish- 
ment  of  banks.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  it  that  we  cease  lo 
admire  it.  Yet,  before  the  existence  of  banks,  we  might 
almost  deem  a  man  a  visionary  who  should  say  that  he  could 
disclose  a  system  by  which,  without  expense  or  trouble,  lie 
could  keep  his  money,  however  large  the  sum  might  be,  in 
perfect  safety,  free  from  all  risk  of  lire  or  robbery,  and  yet  so 
completely  at  his  command,  that  at  a  second's  notice,  whether 
he  was  at  home  or  abroad,  he  could  use  it  aa  freely  as  if  it 
were  in  his  pocket ;  that  by  its  means  he  might  travel  over 
the  civiliceu  world  without  any  trouble  or  anxiety  about  the 
care  or  the  carriage  of  his  monev.  And  yet  all  this  forms  but 
a  very  email  part  of  the  duties  undertaken  and  performed 
by  a  bank. 

The  various  offices  performed  by  banks  arc  nowhere  better 
known  by  experience  flian  in  Scotland,  for  there  is  no  nation 
in  Europe  in  which  eo  large  a  i>ro|)iirtiou  of  the  populatioD 
has  a  practical  acquaintaucc  with  the  business  of  a  bank. 
The  Scotch  banking  syetem  is  spoken  of  aa  a  tiling  2>eculiar 
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to  llie  country.  This  peculiarity  no  longer  consiats  in  the 
erfttiting  of  cash  credits,  which  i^  nowdoue  in  otiier  countries, 
Wliiil  is  most  calculated  to  strike  a  stranj^er,  is  the  inanner 
in  which  banking  accommodation  is  diffused  through  every 
part  of  the  land.  In  France,  in  consideration  of  the  privi- 
leges conceded  to  the  Bank  of  France,  it  is  by  law  obliged 
to  establish  branch  banks  in  certain  towns.  These  towns 
Mia  so  important  in  wealth  and  population,  that  if  they  were 
in  Scotland,  several  great  joint-stock  bankd  would  establish 
brftnohes  in  them.  To  cause  tliie,  a  regard  to  their  own 
interests  is  found  sufticieiit  without  any  legal  necessity. 
There  arc  more  than  fix  hundred  branch  banke  in  Scotland, 
and  the  price  of  the  shares  is  more  than  100  per  cent. 
preminiD. 

The  mercantile  prosperity  of  Scotland  is  oomctimcs  said  to 
be  deeply  indebted  to  the  Scotch  banking  system,  but  the 
ob!ig:ition  is  reciprocal.  They  mutually  assist  each  other. 
Banks  and  other  commercial  establishments  form  parts  of  one 
complete  whole,  and  owe  their  common  success  to  the  same 
qnalitics  of  prudence,  energy,  and  integrity  in  the  [Mpulation. 
The  existence  of  a  bank  in  a.  small  Scotch  town  proclaiuia  the 
abundance  of  those  (|ualitiea:  if  they  were  rare,  the  difficulty 
and  expense  of  obtaining  competent  officers  would  alone 
consume  all  the  possible  profits  of  the  cstablislnnent. 

A  great  change  has  been  lately  introduced  into  our  hanking 
lawji  by  the  general  permission  to  establish  banks  with  limited 
liability.  The  law  of  limited  liability  in  commercial  partner- 
A\\r*  was  introduced  in  the  year  I80G.  Before  that  year  the 
general  rule  of  common  law  prevailed — that  every  member 
of  a  trading  firm  was  liable  to  the  creditors  of  that  firm  to 
the  whole  extent  of  his  property.  The  partners  might  enter 
int-.>  any  agreement  tliey  thought  proper  among  themselves 
to  settle  the  proportion  in  which  they  should  contribute  to  the 
liabilities  and  divide  the  profits,  but  this  did  not  aiiect  the  rights 
of  the  creditors  to  proceed  against  them  all.  There  was  no  in- 
joBtice  in  this  law;  every  partner  might  secure  himself  from 
great  loss  by  taking  care  that  the  firm  should  not  engage  in 
too  extensive  speculations,  and  by  selecting  such  associates  as 
should  be  able  to  contribute  tlieir  specified  proportions  to  dia- 
ciiargc  its  liabilities.  He  has  only  himself  to  blame  if  he  docs 
not  attend  to  the  management  of  the  business  iu  which  ho 
engages,  or  if  he  entrusts  it  to  improper  persons.  But  when 
joint-stock  companies  were  established,  it  was  felt  that  there 
w»*  some  harshness  in  this  line  of  reasoning,  if  indeed  it  did 
not  altogether  cease  to  he  apjilicable.  One  of  the  principles 
of   a  joint-stock   company,   which   distinguished   it  from    a 
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private  partnership,  was,  tTiat  any  ineraber  might  dispose  of 
his  shares  to  a  stranijer,  and  thus  introduce  a  new  member 
into  the  concern,  without  requiring  the  iinaninions  consent  of 
all  the  existine:  members.  This  made  it  impossible  for  any 
member  of  a  joint-stock  compuny  to  secure  the  solvency  of 
his  partners,  nince  after  a  short  time  the  members  might  bo 
altoj^ether  different  persons  from  tho^e  with  whom  he  first 
■entered  into  the  association.  Another  principle  in  joint-stock 
companies,  made  necessary  by  the  number  of  partners  of 
which  they  may  consist,  is,  that  the  aftairs  of  the  company, 
instead  of  being  managed  by  the  parties  themselves,  are  com- 
mitted to  persons  chosen  by  the  niajorily.  And  thus  the 
holder  of  a  few  shares  in  such  a  company  might  be  responsible 
for  all  its  debts,  although  he  had  very  little  influence,  either 
in  the  selection  of  its  members,  or  the  direction  of  its  mani^e- 
ment.  His  only  security  was  to  avoid  connecting  himself 
with  such  companies!  but  it  was  plain,  that  if  joint-atock 
companies  were  thought  useful,  it  was  absui-d  to  have  a  code 
of  laws  which  would  deter  any  prudent  man  with  a  large 
capital  from  joining  such  associations ;  and  a  very  strong  feel- 
ing sprung  up,  that  the  law  should  be  so  altered,  as  to  make 
it  possible  for  a  capitalist  to  become  a  member  of  a  joint>-stoek 
company,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  liability 
which  he  should  incur.  Tiicre  was  nothing  contrary  to  justice  in 
this,  nor  did  it  even  give  permission  to  any  kind  of  contract 
that  was  absolutely  prohibited  by  the  former  law.  It  wa«  at 
all  times  lawful  for  any  person  to  buy  goods,  or  to  borrow 
money,  or  to  enter  into  any  contract,  and  at  the  same  lime  to 
make  it  apart  of  the  agreement  that  his  fortune  or  person 
should  not  he  bound,  hut  that  the  creditor  or  opposite  party 
should  trust  only  to  some  [larticular  property,  or  even  to  the 
proceeds  of  some  particular  speculation.  All  that  was  neces- 
Bary,  was,  that  the  contract  should  be  free  from  fraud  or  deceit, 
and  should  be  clearly  expressed.  Now,  the  enabling  part  of 
the  Act  of  1856  does  little  more  than  provide  a  short  form  for 
the  expression  of  this  contract,  This  consists  in  the  use  of  the 
word  "  limited,"  as  the  last  word  of  the  name  of  the  company, 
which  gives  every  person  dealing  with  it  notice  that  no  con- 
tract with  it  can  give  liim  any  claim  against  the  membera,  and 
that  he  has  no  remedy  except  against  such  ed'ecta  k&  the 
company  may  happen  to  possess.  Such  a  company  appears 
best  suited  for  carrying  on  a  ready-money  business— the  share- 

1  holders  advancing  so  much  capital  as  to  make  it  independent 

lof  credit. 

As  it  is  now  seven  yeara  Hince  the  Act  passed,  its  effects 
ought  now  to  be  a  matter  of  cxporieucej  not  merely  of  pro- 
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bable  conjecture.  A  careful  inquiry  might  diacover  liow  it  Iiaa 
affected  the  shareholders,  and  how  it  hasaifccted  the  public.  The 
latter  are  not  likely  to  have  suffered  many  losses  by  trusting 
to  such  companies,  as  the  name  gives  full  warning  of  the  ueces- 
fiity  of  examining  the  security.  But  with  respect  to  the  share- 
holders the  case  may  be  different,  and  it  is  possible,  that  the 
facility  of  getting  up  joint-stock  companies,  may  have  enabled 
the  class  of  men  who  have  taken  up  the  trade  of  promoters  of 
companies,  to  entrap  many  credulous  persona  to  invest  their 
propert^y  in  worthies,*  foolish  schemes.  If  you  were  to  form 
your  judgment  on  the  advertisementa  in  newspapers  relating 
to  limited  companies,  you  would  imagine  that  they  were 
generally  in  the  process  of  formation  or  dissolution  :  but  the 
test  would  be  I'allacious,  for  these  are  the  two  occasions  on 
which  it  is  necessary  to  advertise.  The  routine  proceedings 
of  a  prosperous  company  may  not  be  noted  by  any  advertise- 
tnent. 

It  would  be  a  useful  and  interesting  task  for  this  society  to 
learti  the  fates  of  alUthe  limited  companies  that  have  been 
formed.  The  task  would  not  be  very  difficult  or  expensive. 
A  search  in  the  registry  would  disclose  the  name  and  place  of 
business  of  each  company,  and  a  few  questions  addressed  to 
any  member  of  this  society  in  the  neighbourhood,  would  he 
enough  to  discover  whether  the  company  was  utill  in  existence 
and  dividing  profits.  But  even  if  the  result  of  such  inquiry 
should  prove  that  in  general  those  limited  companies  have 
been  unfortunate  speculations  for  the  shareholders,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  same  mischievous  results  will  always  fiow  from 
tite  Act  of  1856.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  persons  who 
embarked  theii-  capital  tn  the  worst  of  such  schemes,  were  of 
that  class  who  in  former  times  would  have  given  their  money 
to  alchemists,  in  the  hope  of  having  their  lead  transmuted 
into  gold;  and  as  the  spread  of  education  has  banished  that 
folly,  it  is  possible  that  in  a  few  years  the  public  will  all  know, 
that  a  return  for  capital  above  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest,  la 
not  to  be  procured  without  risk,  or  skill,  or  labour.  The  well- 
known  capitalists,  whose  names  would  give  a  reputation  to 
anv  company,  will  naturally  bo  preferred  as  partners  in  every 
rpcculatioa,  and  the  shares  which  ara  offered  by  advcrtiseinent 
to  the  pwhlic  at  large  are  in  effect  those  only  which  men  of 
judgment  and  capital  have  declined  to  accept.  When  men 
«ee  the  folly  of  engaging  in  adventures  of  which  they  possess 
no  information  except  what  is  offered  by  those  who  have  an 
interest  in  misleading  them,  such  companies  only  will  be 
crtablished  as  possess  tlie  probable  elements  of  utility  or 
■access.      Then   the   beneficial   effects   of  the   Act   may   be 
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expected  to  increase,  wltile  the  attendant  mischiefs  will  dift" 
appear.  It  will  be  a  useful  task  to  explain  the  daogerv,  cxpoaa 
the  I'rauds,  and  devise  and  prot^Iiiini  the  precautions  thnt  may 
guard  against  those  dangers  and  prevent  those  I'raud?,  and,  nt 
the  same  time,  to  point  out  tliose  cases  in  which  the  Limitetl 
Liability  Act  can  be  used  with  success. 

Whether  it  can  be  prudently  used  in  the  formation  of  banl;'- 
ing  companies,  as  permitted  by  an  extension  of  the  Act,  in  vtill 
a  matter  open  to  dispute.  The  large  sums  which  such  com- 
panies owe  to  their  depositors  may  make  the  failure  of  a  bank 
to  be  ruinous  to  its  shareholders.  This  risk  may  deter  Ihiwa 
men  of  capital  whose  prudence,  if  they  were  shareholden, 
would  be  the  best  guariinlec  fur  the  successful  iiianagement, 
and  therefore  for  the  permanent  solvency  of  the  bank.  But 
the  same  risk  would  have  the  effect,  in  case  of  the  insolvency 
of  any  bank,  of  reducing  the  dividend  to  be  paid  to  tfaa 
depositors  to  a  very  small  sum,  unless  they  are  permitted  to 
resort  to  the  assets  of  the  shareholders.  This  may  prevent 
men  from  depositing  their  money  v/'uh  banks  of  limited 
liability,  and  without  deposits  no  bank  can  carry  on  & 
cessfut  busines?. 

Thus  the  probability  of  the  general  application  of 
ppinciple  of  limited  liability  to  banking  does  not  depend  Upoa 
those  questions  of  political  economy  on  which  abstract  rea- 
soning can  arrive  at  a  certain  result.  It  depends  on  tha 
relative  etfects  of  the  same  feeling  on  different  bodies  of  mcu. 
But  it  may  be  iiermltted  to  form  a  conjecture  as  to  the  resulL 
That  apprehension  of  risk  to  which  I  alluded  is  in  reality  not 
very  strong  in  anv  class.  The  dread  of  unlimited  liabilit]' 
docs  not  prevent  capitalists  fmm  being  bankers  or  from  holding 
shares  in  well-conducted  hanks,  nor  do  depositors  ehow  much 
nnwillingncsM  to  entrust  their  money  to  corporate  banks,  or 
banks  in  which  the  debts  aire  not  secured  by  the  wealth  of  the 
shareholders.  But,  as  to  become  a  shareholder  in  a  new  hank 
calls  forth  more  deliberation  than  merely  to  become  a  cua- 
tomer,  It  is  probable  that  the  feeling  of  risk  will  have  mora 
weight  in  the  formation  than  in  the  subsequent  succesa  of  iha 
bank,  and  that  therefore  ultimately  the  principle  will  be 
generally  adopted.  This  adopt  inn  might  be  consitU'rablj 
delayed  by  accident;  for  if  a  bank  of  limited  liability  should 
fail,  and  give  a  very  small  dividend  to  tlie  creditors,  before 
the  syrttem  came  into  general  use ;  such  an  event  would  for  & 
long  time  throw  discredit  on  the  principle  of  limited  liability, 
and  prevent  other  bankn  from  adopting  it.  Credit  is  uaclul 
to  all  mercantile  establlsliments,  but  to  a  bank  it  U  the  very 
breath  of  life. 
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A  fui-ther  extension  of  the  principle  of  Umited  liabiJitr 
reniains  for  the  consiile ration  of  this  Department.  At  present 
tlie  law  13  applicable  only  to  partnerslupa  consisting  of  seven 
or  more  members.  Ought  it  to  be  extended  to  firms  contain- 
ing fewer  members?  It  does  not  appear  that  there  would  be 
any  great  danger  in  extending  it  even  to  cases  where  there 
were  no  partners;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reasons  which 
call  for  a  departure  from  the  old  law  do  not  apply  to  mere 
private  partoerehips,  or  apply  with  much  less  ibrce  than  to 
joint-atock  companies. 

Many  of  the  subjects  brought  before  this  Department  are  of 
each  a  nature  that  to  be  fully  diacussed  tliey  require  a  state- 
ment of  details  that  would  be  far  from  interesting  to  a  mixed 
assembly.  A  course  has  been  adopted  very  suitable  for  such 
topic?.  They  may  be  brought  before  the  Department  in  a 
manner  just  sufficient  to  show  their  importance,  and  then 
referred  to  a  sub-section,  which  will  be  attended  only  by  those 
who  take  :i  peculiar  interest  in  the  matter.  In  this  manner 
the  law  of  general  average,  and  other  commercial  laws,  may 
be  settled  in  such  a  manner  as  may  lead  to  their  adoption  by 
other  nations.  This  adoption  mav  take  place  if  Great  Britain 
takes  care  that  her  commercial  laws  shall  be  wise  and  just, 
and  wtselv  and  justlv  administered,  and  that  nothing  partial  to 
British  subjects  or  prejudicial  to  foreigners  can  be  discovered, 
either  in  their  enactment  or  administration.  Her  justice,  not 
her  strength,  will  be  the  best  preservative  of  peace. 

Until  lately,  the  chief  danger  appeared  to  consist  in  her 
colonies,  which  might  furnish  other  countries  at  once  with  a 
pretext  and  ii  temptation  for  a  war.  This  danger  is  fast  dis- 
appearing. The  larger  colonies  arc  growing  into  independence, 
and  able  with  very  little  assistance  from  the  parent  country  to 
resist  anv  foreign  invasion.  They  know  that  they  are  free  to 
become  independent  States,  as  soon  as  they  find  it  suitable  to 
their  interests,  or  agreeable  to  their  feelings,  to  exchange  the 
tie  of  dependency  for  that  of  friendship.  The  smaller  colonies, 
if  foreigners  are  permitted  to  trade  with  them  and  to  settle  in 
tbcm  on  the  same  terms  a=<  British  subjects,  will  be  merely 
under  the  gtiardianshlp  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  good  of  all 
mankind.  To  invade  them  would  not  injure  Great  Britain 
more  than  any  other  nation,  and  perhaps  the  feeling  of  common 
interest  may  devise  some  scheme  by  which  their  perpetual 
neulmlity  raay  be  secured  by  international  law. 
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thr  Coitsolidation  qflliK  Statute  Lmo  of  Srotlnnd  anterior  to 
the  Union*  By  Patrick  Fbasek,  Advocate,  Sheriff  of 
Reiifrewsh  ire. 

THE  purpose  of  this  paper  19  to  advocate  the  tonsoHdtition  of  the 
Statute  Law  of  ScollanJ  anterior  to  the  union.  I  shall  proceed 
lo  state : — I.  Of  what  that  law  consialfl ;  II.  The  attempts  hitherto 
made  to  consolidate  it ;  HI.  The  reform  I  propose. 

I.  The  statute  hkw  of  Scotland,  anterior~to  tlie  union,  is  contained 
in  eleven  folio  volumes,  which  were  puhtished  by  authorit_v  of  the 
GoTcrnmeDt,  under  the  careful  superinlendccce  of  the  hUc  Mr.  Thomas 
Thomson,  advocate,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  acconipliahed  of  our 
anti'iuarian  lawyei's.  This  immense  body  of  statute  law  is  composed 
of  -i.lW  Public  Acts  ;  2,G39  Acta  of  a  local  or  personal  character,  or 
Fartiamentaty  ratifications  of  grants  from  the  Crown  ;  and  106  Acta 
-of  ihe  Convention  of  Estati's.  The  Acts  of  the  Convention  of  Estates 
liave  the  same  authority  as  Acta  of  FailJament,  and  only  difler  from 
Arts  of  Parliament  in  this,  ihiit  the  conventions  met  on  occasions  of 
sadden  emergency,  without  the  sovereign's  writ,  and  confined  thum- 
selvea  generally  to  the  imposing  of  taxes,  without  making  liiws. 
There  are  some  exceptions  to  lliis,  as  in  the  case  of  the  conventions 
that  met  on  the  death  of  Cromwell  aud  the  flight  of  James  VII.,  on 
■which  occasions  very  important  general  statutes  were  enacted. 

Besides  the  2,11)0  public  statutes  there  are  various  treatises 
included  in  the  aliovc  publications,  which  were  long  regarded  as 
constituting  books  of  ScotlisU  law,  and  are  indeed  referred  to  as  such 
iu  several  aulbi'atic  sLiiules  ;  but  which  the  severer  criticism  of  later 
times  has  demonstrated  to  have  been  nothing  else  than  compilations 
by  private  lawyers  from  foieign  codes.  The  mftst  remarkable  of  these 
is  the  treatise  called  liegiam  Majesiatein  which  falsely  sets  out  with 
ihe  statement  that  it  waa  compiled  by  command  of  David  the  P'lrsl, 
while  the  first  evidence  of  its  existence  was  in  the  year  1425,  in  the 


*  l^or  a  limilftr  account  of  the  Irish  Statatea  previous  to  tlic  UdIod,  see 
TVaoMctiDiu  of  1861,  p.  13<l. 
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reign  of  James  I.,  one  of  whose  Parliiimetits  dii-ccted  diat  ccr 
persona  should  be  appointed  "to  examine  the  Books  of  the 
of  this    Kealm,  thnt    is  to   say  liegiam  MajeslnUia   nnd    Quoiu'a 
Attachamenta."     After  the  dissertation  of  I^orJ  Huilca  tlier?  ew 
no  dotibt  entertained  by  any  one  Ibat  the  Jtegiam  Majealatfnt  is  a  c 
of   the    treatise   JDe  kgibus    et    consiieladinibus  Angliir   by   GlaoTill 
the   Justiciar  of  Enghiud,   written    tlurinf'  the  reign  of  Hemy 
Tliere  are  certainly  iotcrspersed   through  the  volume   pasaigea 
Scotch  luw,  but  this  only  proves  that  the  person  who  made  the  ooa 
pilalion  was  n  Scottish  lawyer,  and  took  this  means  of  imposing  up 
the  simplicity  anil  credulity  of  bis  age. 

There  are  other  treatises   contained  in  the  first  voltime  of 
statutes,  which  are  also  destitute  of  any  statutory  authority, 
are  merely  private  compilations,  apparently  made  by  Scottish  la« 
for  their  own  instruction,  aud  which  have  no  title  to  be  insi 
among  the  Ads  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  except  from  the  f*i 
that  some  of  them  (such  as  Quonio"!  Altachamenta)  tiave   been  : 
nised  by  the  legislature  itself  as  authentic  books  of  Scottish  law. 

The  statutes  which  are  authentic  refer  to  very  various  aubje 
The  most  of  them  are  extremely  short,  very  frequently  merely  ««ti 
a  principle,  leaving  the  Courts  of  Law  to  work  it  out ;   or  a  i 
which  it  was  very  unnecessary  for  the  legistiLture  to  annonnca. 
the    Parliament   of  James   L,  in  1428,   enacted    "That    no 
interpret  the  statutes,  otherways  than  the  slatiiles  bear,  and  to 
intent  and  effect  that  ihey  were  made  of  before,  and  as  the  maken  d 
them  understood,  and  whoso  does  the  conti'ary  shall  he  punishedl 
the  king  wills"  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  16,  No.  11). 

It  is  not  necessary  lor  my  purpose  to  give  any  detailed  ai^ccuBt  I 
the  subject  to  which  these  Acts  of  Parliament  refer;  but  at  the 
time,  1  cannot  omit  to  give  a  ^cw  examples  which  I  shall  take  fr 
a.  class  that  are  least  familiar  to  mo<Iern  lawyers,  nnd  are  curiooft 
exhibitions  of  manners  and  customs  long  gone  by. 

In  the  year  1 430,  the  Scottish  Parliament  passed  a  statute  which.  If 
it  wore  now  in  force,  and  it  has  never  been  repealed,  would  have  Hin- 
dered unnecessary  the  now  somewhat  celebrated  Forbes  M'Keniie  Act. 
ll  was  enacted  "  That  no  man  in  Burghs  bo  found  in  taverns  nt  wine, 
ale.  or  beer,  after  the  stroke  ofnine  hours,  nnd  the  bell  that  shall  be 
rung  in  the  said  Burghs,  the  which  being  found,  the  aldermen  and 
bailies  shall  put  them  in  the  liing's  prison"  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  24,  No.  8). 
To  this  kind  of  legislation  belongs  another  statute  in  the  reign  of 
James  III.,  in  the  year  1482,  which  has  not,  as  it  oughl,  been  pnt  in 
practice  during  my  tyne.  "It  is  statuled  and  ordained  that  in  lime 
to  come  none  of  our  sovereign  lord's  lieges  brinjj  corrupt  or  mixed 
wines  wirhin  the  realm,  nnd  if  ony  such  happen  to  be  sent  them,  that 
no  man  sell  nor  lap  ii  after  it  b<i  declared  by  the  bailies,  and  guslari* 
of  wine  that  it  is  mixed  or  corrupt,  but  send  it  again  forth  of  the  realm, 
under  pain  of  death,  and  that  no  person  within  the  realm  take  upon 
Iiand  in  time  to  come,  (he  mix  wine  or  beer  under  (he  pain  of  deatli "~ 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  144,  No.  7). 
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Thb  ancient  Parliament  had  a  very  clear  notion  of  the  enormity  of 
tbia  ofieoce,  bat  perhaps  this  Act,  ho  far  as  regards  the  punishment, 
might  be  modified,  so  as  to  aubatitule  penal  servitude  for  a  moderate 
period  of  (aajr)  six  or  seven  jeara. 

The  unsettled  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  miserable  state  of 
the  troi'king  population  is  indicated  by  the  way  in  which  the  statutes 
apeak  of  the  wrongs  j>erpetrated  upon  the  defenceleas  population. 
Thej  are  always  spoken  of  as  the  ''poor  people  who  labour  the 
ground,"  and  whose  goods  and  effects  were  carried  off  masterfully  by 
»ny  robber  who  needed  them.  The  principal  way  in  which  such 
oppressors  were  met  was  by  embodying  in  Acts  of  Parliament  injunc- 
tiona  that  all  people  should  keep  the  pence,  and  sheriffs  and  other 
officer;^  of  the  law  were  ordered  to  take  copies  of  tlic  statutes  so  that 
ibey  might  know  how  to  administer  justice  sgainst  !<uch  offenders 
(Tol.  ii.,  p.  3,  No.  2;  vol.  ii.,  p.  41,  No.  1  ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  230,  No.  i). 
Nay,  there  is  one  statute  the  title  of  which  is  "  for  universal  concord 
UDongst  the  king's  lieges,"  in  1587,  which  gives  a  most  deplorable 
description  of  the  misenes  ponsequerit  upon  the  '■  troubles  and  civil 
wars  wherewith  this  country  has  beeu  must  heavily  plagued."  The 
Parliament  therefore  ordains  all  persons  to  be  at  "  friendshiji  and  con- 
cord." If  any  one  refuse  a  reasonable  and  honourable  concord,  theft 
the  King's  ^lajcsty  is  to  put  "sharp  justice"  on  the  pavly  who  is 
otwtinutc  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  458,  No.  56). 

Many  statutes  still  unrepealed  exist  agmnst  supcTfluous  banqueting, 
the  inordinate  use  of  tniifectioas  and  spices  brought  from  beyond  sea, 
aod  rich  and  gaudy  clothing.  Only  persons  of  :i  certain  income  were 
allowed  to  have  confections  and  spices  at  bridals  and  other  banquets, 
and  the  magifli'ates  were  entitled  to  make  domiciliary  risits  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  abuse  and  apprehending  the  offenders  (Vol.  iii., 
p.  221,  Xo.  19).  No  one  was  to  wear  any  apparel  of  velvet,  satin, 
or  silk,  except  noblemen,  lords  of  Parliament,  prelates,  his  Majesty's 
eoancillors,  the  lords  of  scssioD,  and  barons  of  quality,  and  also 
provosts  of  burghs,  and  the  wives  of  these  persons.  No  one  was  to 
w«ar  any  pearls  or  precious  stones  except  these  privileged  individuals. 
No  Bcrrant  man  was  to  wear  any  clothing  unless  it  were  made  of 
fustian  or  canvass.  To  this  there  was  an  exception  in  the  following 
terms  : — ''It  is  always  declared  that  it  may  be  lawful  fnr  them  to 
wear  their  masters  or  mistresses  old  clothes."  And  then  it  was  posi- 
tively enacted,  •' That  the  fashion  of  clothes  now  presently  used  (1621) 
not  to  be  changed  by  men  or  women,  under  thi-  p^in  of  forfeiture  of 
the  clothes  and  £100  to  be  pmd  by  the  wearers  and  as  much  by  the 
makers  of  the  said  clollies "  (Vol.  iv,,  p.  626.  No.  25 ;  vol,  iii., 
p.  35J,  No.  15). 

An  equally  careful  supervision  was  preserved  over  the  mode  of 
education,  and  the  nniusemcnts  of  the  population.  Of  course  there 
ara  the  well-known  statutes  passed  after  the  Reformation  relative  to 
•dncMing  the  youth  in  the  Protestant  faith.  But  in  1607  it  appeared 
Wtpedient  to  Parliament  to  appoint  a  Commission,  whose  duly  it  was 
to  prepare  a  grammar  fur  universal  use,  and  which  all  maatera  of 
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schools  were,  under  pain  of  deprivation,  to  teach  from  (Vol,  iv.,  p.  374, 

'No.  9).  Youths  wlio  wont  abroiid,  in  like  manner,  were  carelullf 
looked  nfior,  because  it  was  Biiiil,  in  lOnD,  Ihut  their  reluniE-d  home 
,"  possp3sed  with  aupyrslition  niid  lierclical  errors,"  and  ''migiit  there- 
fore be  justly  suspected  as  dangerous  subjei;ts.''  Therefore  ihey  were 
not  to  be  allowed  to  g<j  abroad  unless  accontpanicd  by  a  tutor  certified 
by  the  bishop  to  be  a  soiind  man  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  428,  No.  3). 

As  i-egards  amusements  tbero  are  statutes  prohibiting  ilie  yootb 
from  ]i!aying  nl  football  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  ;'i,No.  18),  and  directinf;  ihem 
to  employ  tlioir  leisure  hours  in  uc  quiring  skill  in  archery  (Vol.  iL, 
p.  G,  No.  19).  This  however  arri?.G  from  prudent  political  considera- 
tions, the  object  being  to  train  the  j'onUi  so  as  llioy  might  on  arrival 
ftt  manhood  be  able  to  meet  the  famous  English  archers.  It  was 
declnred  unlawful  in  1555  to  choose  "  Robert  Hood  or  Little  JohOt 
Abbot  of  Unreason,  Queens  of  Jiliiy ;"  and  n-omcn  wore  not  to  go 
through  the  streets  crying,  making  perturbation  to  the  king's  liegM, 
This  was  a  statute  passed  on  the  upproach  of  the  Rcfonuntion  (VoL  iL, 
p.  500,  No.  40). 

The  statutes  ngainst  somei-s,  feigned  fools,  and  " ninnera  about" 
as  tiiey  are  called,  were  very  numerous  and  very  useless,  and  it  wai 
only  when  the  country  scttleJ  down  after  the  Rovoluliou  of  I668| — 
when  tbc  law  triumphed  over  Ibrce  and  was  itspeclcd, — that  somen 
and  runners  about,  and  masterful  beggars,  to  ii  great  extent  dis- 
appeared. To  this  class  might  be  added  statutes  agiunst  another  kind 
of  Bomers,  who,  even  in  the  year  1424,  were  looked  upon  us  Uk^ 
are  still  by  many  ignorant  poojile  as  a  nuisance,  namely.  Crows,  who 
are  said  to  do  great  akailh  "upon  Corns,"  and  iherefort-  under 
penalties  the  proprietors  of  thf  trees  on  which  any  nesis  were  found 
were  ordered  to  destroy  them  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  6,  No.  20;  vol.  ii.,  p.  51, 
So.  32).  The  same  Parliament  which  persecuted  the  crows  made 
also  positive  enactments,  orduining  wheat,  peas,  and  beans,  of  * 
certain  quantity  to  be  sown  every  year  (Vol,  ii.,  p.  5 1,  No.  28  ;  vol.  u., 
p.  13,  No.  G). 

In  dealing  with  foreign  countries  the  Scottish  Pailiament,  u 
might  be  expected,  passed  scvprc  enactments  against  tbc  old  enenues 
of  the  Scottish  nation — the  English.  In  14(iG,  itwas  enacted  thu 
"an  Englishman  have  no  benefice,  secular  or  religious,  within  the 
realm  of  Scotlimil "  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  86,  No.  9);  and  in  1535  it  wm 
enacted  that  no  man  should  sell  ^'  nolt  or  sheep  to  Englishmen,  nor 
send  victuals,  fish  or  s.^lt,  to  England"  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  346,  No.  25J. 

The  Irish,  in  the  year  1425,  were  treated  with  equal  severity. 
They  were  only  allowed  to  enter  Scotland  upon  condition  of  proflng 
that  they  were  harmless,  and  intended  no  hurt  to  the  kingdom.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Parliament  in  1558  enacted,  as  regards  French- 
men, that  they  should  obtain  letters  of  naturalisation  in  Scotland, 
entitling  them  to  hold  lands,  offices,  and  dignillea  in  this  realm  (Vol.  ii., 
p.  507). 

In  dealing  witii  the  native  population  the  Bill  was  very  rigid  at 
all  times.     Tberc  tire  many  staCulcs  laying  restrictions  upon  almost 
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*Tcry  movement  in  social  life,  of  the  most  minute  and  rexations  de- 
scrip  lion  uud  capable  of  being  converted  into  instruments  of  irrilaling 
pei-secution.  Thus,  for  example,  in  1581,  it  is  set  ibrth  that  noblemen, 
prplitles,  barons,  and  gentleman,  coritrary  to  the  honest  frogHlity  of 
lUeir  forefathers,  left  iheir  own  dwelling-houses  nnd  went  lo  reside  in 
the  towns,  where  they  lived  in  hostelries,  to  tlie  offi'Qce  of  God,  and 
llie  defrauding  the  poor  of  their  alma.  This  was  forbidden  under 
heavy  pecuniary  penallica  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  222). 

Turning  from  these  curious  pieces  of  legislation,  I  may  add  that 

^DOtliingdo  the    early  Parliaments  appear  more  anxious  than  in 

Iting  del.ay  in  the  administration  of  justice.  In  15G7  iheParliii- 

tt  ordered    that   no  dilatory  defcnco  be    allowed  in  time  coming 

before  any  judge,  and  it  is  added  that  "  if  this  be  not  siitheient,  the 

pursuer  shall  be  allowed  to  mend  liis  libel  at  the  bar  at  all  limes,  eo 

that  sliorl  process  may  be  had,  and  no  frustrating  of  justice  in  lime 

wming"  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  39,  No.  30). 

AgDJn,  in  1564,  the  King  and  Parliament  were  informed  "  of  the 
pbints  and  liimenlalions  of  sundry  his  good  subjects,  of  such  enor- 
milice,  corruption  and  delays,  used  in  the  session  and  college  of 
justice,"  iheri'fore  a  «ommi9aion  was  appointed  with  power 
to  apply  a  remedy,  not  tried  in  later  times,  namely, — dismissing 
tile  judges,  who  Rhould  he  foand  guihy  of  these  enormities 
and  delays  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  310,  Xo.  27).  It  would  appear  from 
one  siatnte  tiiat  we  cannot  at  present  rely  upon  the  imlhority 
of  precedents  that  are  daily  quoted  as  authority  in  our  courts, 
for  it  is  therein  distinctly  set-forth,  in  1579,  that  some  of  the  judges 
^^  and  (heir  wives  lake  bribes ;  so  that  in  effect,  says  the  statute,"  justice 
Kiieoffed  and  sold"  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  153,  No.  38). 

^P  II.  It  would  bo  out  of  place  hero  to  dwell  further  upon  tlie  cha- 
V  racier  of  tbesc  ancient  .statutes.  There  are  many  of  theni  deserinng 
n  all  the  commendation  which  statutes,  which  have  worked  to  the  good 
of  the  people  for  three  centuries,  deserve.  Tliqse,  however,  are  buried 
unoogst  an  immense  mass  of  foolish  eoactmculs,  totally  unsuited  to 
the  times  in  which  via  live,  and  which  ought  now  to  he  relegated  to 
the  storehouse  of  the  antiquary.  Tiiere  havQ  been  various  attempts 
by  the  Scottish  Parliament  itself  to  weed  out  obsolete  laws.  So 
early  oa  the  year  H2j,  in  the  lime  of  James  I.,  "  six  wise  and  dis- 
crefll  raen  were  appointed  to  mend  the  laws"  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  10.  No.  10). 
This  attempt  .'icems  to  have  been  aasuccessful,  for  in  the  next  reign, 
in  the  year  14i9,  twelve  persons  are  appointed  to  examine  all  Acts 
of  PsrliBmcnl,  and  of  general  councils  in  the  reigns  of  James  I. 
■od  Jatnes  II.,  and  who  are  to  report  whether  they  were  good, 
tod  according  to  the  time  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  36,  No.  10).  This  commission 
also  appears  lo  have  proved  abortive,  for  in  the  reign  of  James  III. 
the  matter  was  once  more  taken  up.  In  the  year  141)9  the  Parlia- 
nient  passed  a  statute  ord^ning  the  laws  to  bo  codified, — for  it  was 
ordained  that  there  be  a  "  reduction  of  the  King's  laws,  Kegiam 
Uajestatem  Acts,  statutes,  and  other  books  to  be  put  in  n  volume  and 
lo  be  authorised,  and  the  rest  to  ba  destroyed"  (Vol.   ii.,  p.   97, 
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No.  20),  Again,  in  the  same  reign,  four  yeara  nfterwardf,  another 
Btatnte  was  passed  *'  anent  the  metiding  of  the  laws,"  whereby  our 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King  ivns  beeeeched  to  take  two  pei-sons  of 
■wisdom,  ponscience,  and  knowledge,  who  were  to  compile  n  l)ook,  con- 
taining all  ibo  laws  of  this  rciilm,  and  no  other  books  should  be  Uiwd 
in  Courts  of  Justice  hut  a  copy  of  this  book,  and  that  no  other  laws 
be  held  as  the  laws  of  the  reulni  but  those  that  arc  found  in  iljkt 
book  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  105,  No.  14). 

Apparently  the  two  persona  of  -wisdom  and  knowledge,  snflicicnl 
for  this  great  tnsfc,  could  not  b«  found,  or,  if  found,  were  guilly  of  thfr 
enormities  and  delays  chari^ed  against  the  Court  of  Session,  be- 
cause, about  100  years  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Jamee  W^ 
A.  D.  1.567,  the  fumoua  Parliamenlof  that  yeiir,  which  )>Haacd  so  roanjr 
important  statutes  still  in  force,  enacted  ilint  a  commission  bo  given  to 
"  sufficient  persons  "  to  make  n  body  of  the  civil  and  municipal  latri, 
divided  in  heads,  conform  to  the  fa^on  of  the  Itoman  law  (Vol.  iii^ 
p.  40,  No.  -12). 

This  commission  was  appointed,  and  (he  result  was  a  volume,  coB- 
tnining  the  statutes  fi'oiii  1424  to  lo64  ;  but  there  was  nothing  at  (hit 
period  done  in  the  nature  of  the  eodificallon  of  the  whole  body  of 
municipal  law  contemplated  by  ihe  statute. 

In  a  convention  of  the  estates,  held  in  1574,  during  the  regency  of 
Horlon,  an  attempt  was  made  once  more  to  bring  order  out  ofchnoi. 
A  commission  was  then  appointed  "  to  visit  the  books  of  the  law.  Acts 
of  Parliament,  and  decisions  before  the  Session,  and  draw  the  form 
of  the  body  of  our  laws,  its  well  as  of  that  which  is  already  statute^ 
as  those  things  that  were  meet  and  convenient  to  be  sluiiiled  were, 
so  lliat  lher(!  may  be  a  certain  wrilleu  law  to  all  our  sovereign  lords^ 
judges,  and  niinislers  of  law  to  judge  and  decide  by."  There  wm 
here  contemplated  not  merely  n  consolidation  of  the  statutes  but  ■ 
codificntion  of  the  whole  law  as  ascertained  from  the  statutes  and 
decisions  of  courts. 

The  result  of  this  commission  was  the  compilation  of  the  book  now 
known  as  "  Biilfonr's  Praclicles;"  but,  whether  this  book  was  writiea 
by  bim  or  by  Skene  is  a  question  that  we  have  now  no  mnteriAls  tat 
ascertaining.  The  book  has  been  generally  cited  as  a  ireatiMt  upon 
the  law  of  Scotland,  when  in  fact  it  was  simply  a  pro|K)sed  digest  la 
be  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  and  contains  many  things  which  nerer 
was  law  in  Scotland. 

Passing  over  intermediate  attempts  to  consolidntc  llio  statutes,  and 
to  ascertain  which  had  become  obsolete,  and  which  of  them  re- 
mained in  force,  1  come  to  the  Reign  of  James  \TI.,  in  the  year  160", 
when  an  Act  of  Fiirliament  was  passed,  narrating  the  previous 
attempts  at  consolidation, — that  the  old  laws  of  the  realm  before  ibo 
day.-*  of  James  I.,  were  idmost  perished, — that  many  of  tbem  were 
written  on  papers  that  were  incorrect,  and  that  Sir  John  Skene 
had  presented  to  the  Parliament  a  volume  containing  Regiam 
llajeslntem  and  other  laws ;  therefore,  it  was  ordained  iliai  tho 
volume  be  printed  authentically  for  the  whole  judges  of  the  realm 
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.  iv.,  p.  370).  And  llie  volume  wn3  printed  accordingly  both  in 
lAtin  and  in  ScoCcii ;  aiiiL  u  \tiry  curious  £puciiuen  of  i;very  kind  of 
Uiiadcr  that  could  be  eommitleJ,  will  bo  found  faithfully  excmplitied 
'there. 

Onoe  tnoTO  an  altpmpt  ivaa  made  lo  give  to  the  Scottish  people 
an  authoritntivp  code  in  the  ruign  of  Ghnrlea  I.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  4G, 
No.  32),  when  a  coraniission  was  ordered  lo  consider  the  wliole 
Uw^  ^tiilutea,  find  acts  of  the  kingdom,  together  ivitli  the  customs  of 
Ute  kingdom  ivliich  hud  beL-n  observed  ba  luir,  ajtd  the  books 
entitled  f'egiarn  Majestatem,  whicli,  says  tlie  Act  of  Parliument, 
with  undoubting  faith,  eontiiiiu  a  record  of  ihe  anetont  laws  and 
ruiloms  observed  within  the  said  kingdom;  tlie  commission  were 
directed  lo  reduce  the  whole  of  the  customary  and  statute  law  into 
me  code.  The  proccedingj  of  the  comraiasion  have  perished,  and 
witli  it  ended  llic  last  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  reduce  the 
sUtute  luw  of  Scotland  to  a  consistent,  intelligible,  and  practical 
code. 

III. — I  now  propose  that  the  scheme  so  often  attempted,  and  souni- 
TerssUlj  rcsiiltle-ap,  should  be  to  some  extent  re\ived.  Warned,  howsver, 
bjr  eipericnce  I  would  not  pi-opose  any  such  arabilious  project  as  a 
Codijleation  even  of  the  Ktatute  law;  far  less  of  our  customary  law. 
I  wouli!  propose  simply  two  ihing-i ;  Firal,  an  express  repeal  of  obsolete 
ctxtutes  such  as  wjis  done  by  an  Act  of  last  session  (26  &  27  Vict., 
c  12b)  in  reference  lo  olMolctc  statutes  iipplic;kblo  to  England. 
And,  secondly,  an  express  re-enactment  of  all  the  public  statutes  that 
are  nul  lepealed. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  proposals  the  work  would  be  Bimple, 
thungfa  uitended  with  great  drudgery.  It  would  not  be  diflicult  for 
an  espcrjenced  lawyer  to  declare  whether  any  of  these  ancient 
sUiaics  are  still  the  Law  of  Scotland.  But  it  would  be  much  more 
difficult  lo  declare  that  any  particular  statute  is  in  force  at  the  present 
time.  In  order  to  decide  this  latter  (juesliou  it  would  be  necessary  lo 
coosider  the  effect  of  all  the  legislation  of  the  Uritisb  Parliament  since 
the  Union,  in  order  thereby  to  see  whether  or  not  the  ancient  Scottish 
«latutFd  bavo  been  either  impliedly  or  expressly  repealed.  Yel, 
hazardous  as  such  a  re-enactment  of  the  ancient  statutes  must  be, 
the  rpfornn  would  be  incomplete  without  ii.  It  is  a  singular  role  of 
tht  law  of  Scotland  that  a  statute  may  be  abrogated  without  the 
inlervetiiioD  of  Parliament,  if  there  be  a  custom  long  in  observance 
UDong  the  community  contrary  to  the  statute.  The  statute  is  thereby 
npwUed.  Such  immemorial  custom,  says  Erskine,  '*  sufficiently 
|>»Wiiini»  llie  will  of  the  comniuniiy  to  alter  the  law  in  all  its  clauses, 
MmI  particularly  in  that  which  wiis  intended  to  secure  it  against 
■Iteration,  and  this  presumed  will  of  (he  people  operates  as  strongly  as 
ibcir  expressed  declaration  "  (Ersk.  1.  1.  45). 

AccordiDg  to  this  doctrine  the  people  who  sell  bad  ivine,  and  who 
lit  lo  snfler  the  punishment  of  death  for  so  doing,  have  by  their  con- 
ataal  practice  (acquiesced  in  by  the  community  who  have  not  brought 
tu  of  them  to  Justice)  repealed  the  statute. 
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But  it  is  this  principle,  applicable  to  Scottisli  stntutci',  wliicb  renders 
it  necessaiy  to  liavo  a  rt- enactment  of  the  siatutes  not  repealed, 
because  those  tlial  are  loft  unrepealed  are  still  open  to  the  olijeclion 
that  they  have  fallen  into  desyetudu.  Hence  the  uncerliunl)-  in  which 
the  law  is  left,  because  the  objeclion  rests  upon  faclfi  wliich  no  lawyer, 
however  esperienced,  can  become  acqiiaiiiled  witli  without  proof. 
Nay,  further,  one  bit  of  a  statute  may  fall  into  ilesuelude,  while  tlie 
rest  remains  in  force.  Thus  an  Act  p:Lssed  in  1429  enacts  th:ii  advo- 
cates anil  the  parlies  in  tlie  suit  shall  swear  (if  they  be  required)  thai 
the  cause  muintained  is  "good  and  true."  This  is  called  llic  "oath  of 
calumny,"  and  is  in  foi'ce  as  regards  the  parties,  but  has  been  decided 
by  the  court  to  be  in  desuelnde  as  regards  the  advocales.  In  like 
manner  notaries  are  appointed  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  year  1555,  to 
be  admitted  to  office  in  a  particular  way,  and  their  duties  are  all  set 
down  in  the  statute,  and  the  punishment  for  offijnccs  committed  by 
lliem  is  also  stated, — one  part  of  this  punishment  being  the  striking 
off  their  right  hand.  The  first  part  of  the  slatule  is  in  'force,  the  resi 
is  obsolete  justice.  There  is  another  Act  in  the  same  ParliHmeiit  in 
regard  to  perjuiy,  wbicli  orders  the  puni=hmeut  to  be  the  pitrang  of 
the  longve.     This  order  is  obsolete,  the  rest  is  in  force. 

It  would  be  quite  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  the  same  klud  ;  bat 
enough  hai  been  said  to  show  the  propriety  of  giving  tiio  authority  of 
a  Gritiah  Act  of  Parliament  to  any  of  the  Scottish  statutes  which  are 
intended  still  to  be  retained.  The  doctrine  that  a  statute  may  be 
repealed  by  contrary  custom  has  never  been  applied  to  a  statute  of  the 
British  Pnrhamcnl.  It  has,  indeed,  been  espreaalj  ruled  not  to  be 
applicable  to  British  statutes  ;  and  thus  one  elfect  of  thi^  consoiidati on 
of  the  statute  law  would  be  to  gel  rid  of  the  singularly  anomalous  and 
inconvenient  rule  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  nuiy  be  repealed  by  a 
custom  to  the  contrary;  and  above  all,  instead  of  eleven  folio  volumes 
of  curious  amusing  antiquarian  reading  wo  should  get  one  email 
duodecimo,  with  not  more  than  150  Acts,  as  being  the  whole  existing 
alatule  law  of  .Scotland,  and  as  the  result  of  the  labours  of  our  natiTc 
Parliaments  during  six  centuries. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  I  propose  would  be  in  these  words: — 

"  Be  it  enacted  that  all  the  stfilules  set  forth  in  Schedule  A.  hereto 
appended  arc  and  shall  be  repealed ;  and  all  the  statutes  set  fonh  in 
Schedule  B.  are  and  shall  be  in  force  except  in  so  fitr  as  the  ssuno 
have  been  expressly  or  impliedly  repealed  by  Act  of  Parliament." 
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By  Robert  Stdart,  Barrister-at- 
Law. 

LEGAL  ProceJure  bns  ni  first  Pight  little  attraction  /or  nny  but 
lawyers;  but,  correcily  viewyJ,  it  ouglif,  I  think.  In  interest  not 
only  ihc  legal  profession,  but  nil  otber  persons  who,  by  education  aud 
mlectioH,  are  concerned  in  anil  capable  of  nppi-eciatiii™  the  right 
Bdministralion  of  the  laiv  ;  and  I  have  chosen  it  as  m;  subject, 
fp«ling  convinced  that  as  a  social  question  bearing  on  the  economy  of 
the  law,  it  is,  when  rightly  cnnsidereil,  not  only  of  the  greatest 
practical  imporlunce,  but  has  ut  t!ia  present  time  "ipcpial  claims  to 
attention.  Iheroprirtiwularly  refer  to  two  imporlnnt  public  documents 
— iho  I^rd  Advocate's  Bill  for  Consolidating  am!  Amending  the 
Prueednrc  of  tlie  Court  of  Session,  and  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
tniaaiuners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  practice  of  the  Courts  of  Laiv 
ity  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  which  was  laid  before 
iut  towards  the  end  of  last  Session.  The  fact  that  the 
ttBa^ai  systems  of  procedure  in  the  courts  of  justice  in  the  United 
Ki^dum  are  at  present  under  ihc  anxious  consideration  of  the 
Cronn  and  Govornmenl,  may  of  itself  be  allowed  to  be  a  sufficient 
re«»D  for  taking  cognizance  of  so  grave  a  mutter  on  this  oecasion. 

Bat  eren  if  not  suggested  as  it  is  ut  ihi»  lime  by  the  action  of  the 
great  public  and  conatitutional  authorities  relerred  to,  tho  subject  is 
intriiLiicaliy  of  too  much  importance  to  rei|nire  any  apology  for  its 
public — even  its  popular — discussion.  For,  if  this  is  a  matter  wliich 
not  so  much  concerns  the  principle  or  policy  of  the  law,  it  is  one 
wbich  relates  lo  thut  which  is  of  not  less  consequence  to  ii  free 
country  ;  namely,  to  that  syslem  of  actual  procedure  and  prnctieo  by 
which  ibe  business  of  the  courts  is  regulated  and  controlled;  by 
which  the  law  is  practically  brought  homo  to  the  people  in  regard  lo 
tbotr  rights,  liberties,  and  duties;  by  which  their  rights  are  vindicated, 
ih^  wrongs  redressed,  their  persons  and  properly  protected,  and 
iheir  conduct  socially  and  individually  determined.  Such  being  the 
n^l  characicr  and  object  of  legal  procedure,  its  importance  cannot  be 
oTcr-esliraaleil.  It  is  indeed  that  which  gives  real  value  lo  the  laws, 
«nd  no  system  of  jurisprudence,  however  oxcellciit,  philosophic,  or 
true,  can  secure  any  practical  advantage  to  those  who  owe  it  allegiance, 
tiale^  it  be  asastcd  and  applied  by  accurate  forms  of  adminialration. 
Il  othcrvrise  becomes  a  dead  letter. 

Peibsps  I  should  not  be  far  wrong  were  I  to  suggest,  that  however 
nDfavourably  Ihc  law  of  England  may  conlra.'it  with  other  systems  of 
joTvipriidcnce,  the  comparative  purity  and  independence  of  iti 
administratirjn,  by  which  it  has  ever  commended  itself  lo  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  P^nglish  people,  may  bo  attributed  in  a  great 
measure    to   that   rigid   aud    unbending    technicality   by   ivhicb   its 
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forensic  rcgulalious  have  been  from  time  immemorial  and  vavf  be 
BaitI  still  to  be  diatinguislied — in  other  words,  tlinl,  if  not  the  syslem 
of  Engliali  special  plending.  at  kast  the  principle  on  which  that 
pkniting  \s  founded  has  afforded  to  the  suitors  in  the  £nglii<h  courts 
of  Inw  the  beet  sccuiity  for  justice ;  and  that  llic  iguomnt  un- 
poptilnrity,  as  I  must  enll  it,  of  what  bo  doubt  may  be  regnrded  as 
the  most  subtle  and  crafty  portion  of  the  English  lawjer's  art  was  an 
unthinking  and  self-delusivo  outcry.  For  whatever  may  bf  said 
against  technical  pleading  and  praclice  when  compared  with  that 
rough  "  substantial  Justice  "  which  appears  to  bo  the  Btock  in  trade  of 
too  mony  of  our  inodurn  taw  reformers — I  say,  whatever  may  be 
fluid  againet  technical  pleading  and  practice  in  other  respects,  it  at 
least  secures  perfect  impartiality  to  the  forms  of  the  courts.  Ii  dOM 
this  by  compelling  a  constant  unvarying  iippeal,  in  the  interests  of 
sll  classes  of  suitors,  to  the  satnc  unvwying  principle  of  justice,  and  it 
obliges  all  these  suitors  themselves,  witlnmt  regard  to  rank  or  any 
external  considernlion,  to  use,  in  presence  of  the  judicial  magiilrate, 
precisely  the  same  longuage, 

Hlodein  legislation,  however,  has  shown  that  such  technical  pro- 
cedure may  be  carried  too  fiir,  and  the  Common  Law  Frocedgre 
Acts  of  recent  times  prove  that  excessive  technicality  may  operate  M 
H3  to  defeat  justice.  That  It  wua  so  'Vinnerly  in  English  CommoB 
Law  pinctice  Ihcrc  rap  be  no  doubt,  and  the  eloquent  denunciation 
of  the  system  by  our  noble  and  learned  President,  Lord  Broughun, 
in  his  great  speech  on  Law  Iteform.  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ia 
1828,  is  not  yet  forgotten. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  tbo  lawyer*  rf 
Scotland,  in  their  devotion  to  jurisprudence  as  a  science,  and  their 
disregard  of  the  claims  of  technical  pleading,  have  gone  to  the  other 
extreme. 

It  has,  I  confess,  been  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret  to  me,  that 
what  J  must  take  leave  to  call  the  innrtidcial  procedure  of  the  Couru 
of  bcotliind  should,  willi  the  example  of  Engli.sh  Courts  before  thenii 
have  Lcen  so  long  persevered  in  ;  itnd  for  myself,  I  confess,  I  exceed- 
ingly  rejoice  that  the  necessity  of  a  different  and  better  system  hntt  at 
length  been  recognised  by  the  Government,  and  I  may  pay  at  onot, 
llinl  in  my  humble  judgment,  the  Legislature  will  do  n  good  serrioe 
to  Scotland  by  adopting,  with  such  amendments  and  iroprovcRK'nls 
as  niay  be  required,  and  passing  into  law,  the  Lord  Advocale's  Bill. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  a  fortunate  circumslnnce  that  tliis  Bill  wiD 
come  before  Parliftmcnt  for  coneideration  simultaneously  with  tlH 
Keport  of  the  Koyal  Commissioners  on  the  English  and  Irish  Coott^ 
to  which  I  have  referred ;  and  nliieh  Report  is  one  of  the  most  al^| 
discriminating,  and  instructive  statements  that  could  be  ofiere4^| 
our  attention.  Both  these  documents,  ilio  Lortl  Advocate's  Bill  and 
the  Commissioners'  Report,  propose  considerable  changes  in  ihe 
praclice  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Courts,  on  (lie  principle  of  assimilating 
the  latter,  as  well  as  may  be,  to  the  practice  of  the  Courts  in  Eng- 
land,    And  it  is  remarkable  (as  a  perusal  of  the  Report  has  saiiafied 
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me)  that  nfailc,  as  is  well  known,  the  judicial  eystem  in  Ireland,  by  its 
recognition  of  the  separate  administration  of  taw  ani]  equity,  and  ia 
tMUiv  other  particulars,  is  very  much  the  same  ns,  if  indeed  it  ia  not 
identical  wiih,  the  English  system  of  proiiedure,  it  has  many  points  of 
resembtiuicc  to  the  legal  practice  of  Scullund,  while  it  shows  a  eorre- 
sponding  departure  from  the  English  rules.  So  far.  therefore,  these 
dorumenta  attest  tha  comparative  superiority  of  the  procedure  of 
English  coui-ts,  and  without  inquiring  whether  auch  is  a  justly 
attributed  superiority,  the  practical  boon  to  the  people  of  the  three 
kingdoms  of  assimilation  in  legal  procedure,  cannot  be  regarded 
Its  other  than  a  great  pubhc  convenience  and  benefit  lo  tlie  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  so  great  comparatively  as  lo  oveiweigh  the 
local  ralue  of  minor  points  of  divergence.  I  sincerely  trust  that 
such  aBsiniilation  may  be  permitted  to  go  still  farther,  and  that, 
ere  long,  we  of  the  present  day  may  live  lo  see  the  same  system  of 
admini»ti-alion  regulating  all  the  courts  of  the  realm,  and  to  know 
iliHt  the  Queen's  subjects  realize  in  their  political  and  social  inlercohrse, 
W)d  in  nil  their  public  and  private  relations,  the  happiness  of  living 
not  only  nnder  the  same  conslitulion  and  the  same  law.  but  even  the 
same  forms  of  law.  Let  me  also  throw  out,  although  the  Bugi^estion 
ifl  not  BO  german  to  my  subject  as  my  other  topics,  that  for  the 
|nirposes  of  this  assimilation  it  is  very  desii'able  that  the  distinctions 
that  are  known  to  exist  in  what  may  be  called  the  domestic 
institutions  of  the  legal  prolession  in  the  three  countries,  should 
-ceast,  and  that  in  fact  there  should  be  but  one  proiession  for  ihe  three 
coontfies,  one  class  of  law  agents  and  solicitors,  and  one  and  tha 
Bame  bar,  entitled  to  exercise  their  forensic  otiice,  whether  in  England, 
Ireland,  or  Scotland,  as  may  best  suit  iheir  interest  or  convenience. 
Sorr  nm  I  of  this,  that,  until  these  professional  distinctions  are 
entirely  nbolishcd,  we  can  scarcely  expect  that  complete  assimilation 
of  the  law  and  its  practice  in  the  Queen's  dominions,  which  the 
common  interest  of  iLlI  hei*  subjects  so  plaini}-  requires. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  discussion  and  criticism  which 
the  Lord  Advocate's  Bill  has  received  here,  but  I  would  refer  those 
whose  support  it  may  not  yet  have  conciliated  to  an  historical 
retrospect  of  the  course  of  legal  procedure  in  Scotland,  from  which 
il  will  be  found  that  this  contemplated  reform  is  not  a  mere  English 
importation,  but  rather  a  restoration  of  the  Scottish  legal  prnclice  as 
that  which  is  described  by  Lord  Stair  to  have  been  established  about 
the  middle  of  the  Ifith  cenlurj*.  Il  will  thus  appear  that  the  writ  or 
ammons  mentioned  in  the  Lord  Advocjite's  Bill  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  old  Scottish  Brieve :  which  Brieve  Lord  Stair  tells  us  woa 
suWquenlly  enlarged  by  a  declaration  or  condescendence  in  the 
manner  set  forth  in  the  Bill.  In  fact  the  system  described  by  Lord 
Sl»ir  appears  to  have  been  almost  identical  with  that  laid  down  by  the 
English  Statute  of  Westminster  the  Second  (13th  Edward  1.),  the 
nilea  of  which  it  has  been  lamented  by  the  present  l>ord  Chancellor 
•«e  BO  narrowly  interpreted  as  to  have  led  to  lie  distinction  between 
Law  ond  Equity  which  is  now  so  generally  condemned  in  England. 
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It  waa  otherwise,  however,  in  Scotland,  where  the  distinction  has 
never  prevailed ;  and  we  hnvo  every  renson  to  believe  that  the  old 
Scottish  [jrocedure  described  hy  Lord  Stair  would  have  siill  regu- 
lated thi;  prnclice  of  the  low  here,  had  it  not  been  for  the  circum- 
Btancen  which  led  to  ihe  estahliaiiment  of  the  present  Court  of  Session 
on  the  model  of  the  Parliament  of  I'iiria,  in  1532  ;  and  whose  course 
of  adrainitfirntion,  disliiiguiglied  iis  it  is  by  much  that  is  learned  and 
philosophie,  has  been  n/iardod — I  had  almost  paid  disfigured — by  a 
Bystom  of  pleading  and  method  of  trial,  the  effect  uf  winch  it  lias  long 
'  been  the  unceasing  cllbrt  of  legislation  to  cnunleraet.  To  have 
further  persevered  in  such  patchwork  reform  would,  I  venlnre  to 
think,  have  been  nnwise  ;  and  that  tlio  Lord  Advocate  has  done 
better  by  bringing  in  his  Bill,  which,  instead  of  being  liable  to  the 
reproach  (as  some  might  nay)  of  being  a  mere  assimiluiion  or  copy  of 
the  Knglish  practice,  may  lie  more  correctly  and  justly  described 
us  an  attempt  lo  restore  the  old  Scottish  procedure  of  iho  lolh 
century,  while  substantially  reliiining  in  the  practice  of  iho  Court  of 
Session  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  system  which  ivas  otiginiiUy 
obtained  from,  as  1  have  ah'cacly  shown,  not  an  English  or  Scottish, 
but  A  French  source. 

This  will  appear  from  a  brief  examination  of  the  Bill  itself.  It  sets 
out  iviili  repealing  no  less  (ban  seventeen  Acta  of  Parliament,  from 
the  48  Geo.  IIL,  c.  .t1,^o  the  2:J  &  23  Vict.,  e.  7,  by  which,  more  or 
less,  the  existing  practice  of  the  Court  of  Session  is  regulated  ;  and  it 
makes,  as  its  leading  feature,  two  grand  divisions  of  lu-lions,  iia-nely, 
first  tliose  which  may  be  tried  by  jury  or  otherwise,  very  much 
according  to  the  plan  that  prevails  at  law  in  EngUnd,  and  which,  I 
repeat,  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  was  the  practice  of  Seolinnd 
anciently  ;  and  those  which  reqnire  a  procedure  corresponding  to  that 
■which  prevails  in  ihe  English  and  Irish  Courts  of  Equity.  The  Kill, 
even  in  stating  such  a  distinction,  makes  use  of  the  English  technical 
term,  and  I  waa  i-eally,  on  first  pcrur'al  of-it,  inclined  to  rliink  that 
it  might  bo  read  so  as  to  favour  the  severance  uf  Law  from  Eijuity, 
and  at  a  time  when  it  is  the  policy  and  tendency  of  all  law  rcferiu 
in  England  to  put  an  end  to  the  distinction — a  policy  and  ten- 
dency remarkably  illustrated  by  ihe  speech  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to  which  I  iiave  referred.  On  a  closer  examination  of  the 
Bill,  however,  such  an  impression  has  been  removed  from  my 
mind,  and,  indeed,  the  fact  that  the  same  judge.^.  and  the  s.ime 
courts,  are  to  administer  both  forms  of  procedure,  is  n  sofHdent 
answer  lo  the  olijeciion.  if  made.  It  may  take  some  lime  before  iho 
judges  may  easily  accommodate  themselves  to  such  a  new  state  of 
things:  and  ihey  may  be  troubled  with  the  same  difficulty  which. 
I  understand,  has  been  experienced  in  America,  in  several  Stales  of 
which  the  distinction  between  Law  and  Equity  has  been  abolished. 
This  defect,  as  it  may  be  called,  has  been  candidly  pointed  out  by  an 
American  lawyer,  Sir.  Theodore  Sedgwick,  known  to  the  profession 
as  the  author  of  -'The  Measure  of  Damagca."  Alluding  to  the 
Kew  York  code  of  procedure,  Mr,  Sedgwick,  in  a  letter  he  addressed 
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U>  »n  Engliah  frienil,  in  1 859,  and  which  has  sinpe  been  made  public, 

obwrvea  :  ''i  haveliille  doubt  thai  j-oa  will  before  a  great  while  come 

to  it "  (ho  is  spenkin"  of  ihcs  fusion  of  Law  and  Equity)  "  aa  we  have. 

When  you  do,  I  think  you  will  tind.  as  we  have,  tliiit  the  gi-L-aiest 

praclicnl  diflicidty  in  effecting  tlie  change  is  to  draw  the  line  between 

lltns«  c«aes  which  are  triable  by  jury,  and  thiise  which  are  not.     Tliia 

line  WOK,  for  all  practical  purposes,  drawn  with  u»,  tis  it  ia  with  you, 

bf  the   distinct    orguniSiilion  and  procedure  of  Law  and   Equity  tri- 

bttnols ;  but  when  we  civaied  only  one  set  of  iribunala,  abolished  all 

diniiiction  between  Common  Law  and  Equiiy  pleadings,  and  melted 

iawn  billa  and  declaraiious  into  a  complaint  we  fuund  that  we  had 

HWie  difficulty  how  lo  classify  Iho   ca,iea  which  should   go   to   a  jury 

md  those  which  should  properly  be  tried  by  a  judge  ;  and   Ibis   has 

peuiy  pcrj)lcied   us,"      Ferhapa   it  would  not  be  easy  to  define  more 

dMtrly  ihan  the  Bill  does  the  two  chisses  of  actions ;  and  it  is  only  to 

\t  hoped   that  the    Court   would   not    be   long   embarriis^ed   by   the 

ifflculiy  described    by   Mr.   Sedgwick,  and    that  it  will  gi-adually 

iccuiuaiodsi^  itnelf  to  the  new  |)rocedure.     For  a  tiine,  too,  it  may  be 

Ulicipatcil  that  liie  working  of  the  Bill  may  be  somewhat  impeded  by 

a prTrUniinury  discussion  as  to  whether  the  facta  of  a  cose  full  under 

use  class  of  action  or  ihe  other. 

Ai  to  the  first  class  of  actions,  the  procedure  is  to  be  comparalirely 
timplo  and  summary.  They  are  to  be  commenced  by  ivlial  is  called 
irommona,  which  re^^cmbles.  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  English  writ, 
l«t  which  alau  hears  some  correspondence  to  the  ancient  .Scoitish 
biere,  eiimmanding  the  defendant  or  defendants  wiihin  a  certain 
Bimbiir  of  days  atier  service  lo  enter  appearance.  In  Enghmd,  the 
tilumifT.  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  entering  appeiiiance,  is 
allawi'il  to  obtain  judgment  at  once,  or  to  sign  Judgment,  as  it  is  called, 
ami  thereon  execution  may  issue,  and  he  may  do  this  without  any 
vi)a  formality  or  proceeding  in  Court  whatever,  jud;^mcut  and 
tutulion  following  by  the  simple  operation  of  ihc  iaw.  Tie  regtda- 
liati«,  however,  on  ihia  subject  are  somewhat  difiereut  in  the  Bill  under 
wtiMdcnition.  and  I  am  not  sure  if  they  are  improvement'.  According 
to  the  Uiil,  the  pursuer  or  plaintiff  will  not  be  entitled  to  judgment 
kjihe  mere  issuing  of  the  writ  or  summons,  no  matti^r  how  phiin  the 
■utuay  be,  or  however  indefensible,  for  (by  s.  6)  "  unless  payment 
ibdl  prcviou'ily  have  been  made,  the  pursuer  shall,  eight  days  before 
tU  es|nratiun  of  the  induciic,  lodge  the  summons  with  the  clerk  of 
■bt  prueesB  or  his  assistant,  for  enrohnent,"  and  he  is  at  the  same 
I'M  lo  lodge  a  condescendence  of  the  facts,  which,  according  to  the 
Bill,  GOtrespoiids  to  the  English  declaration ;  and  not  till  all  this  has 
twnJonc  is  he  to  he  entitled  to  judgment  or  decree,  and  even  then 
Mt  iu  a  matter  of  course  by  operation  of  law  as  in  England,  but 
'itihkll  be  lawful  for  the  pursuer  forthwith  to  enrol  the  cause  in  the 
Icrd  Ordinary's  motion  roll,  and  to  move  for  and  obtain  a  decree 
>pauA  iht^  defi^ndcr."  Now  there  really  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
|IM  deal  that  is  unnecessarily  cumbrous  and  therefore  expensive  in 
Neb  ui  arrangement.     The  issuing  and  service  of  the  writ  seem   to 
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answer  no  other  purposo  than  lo  warn  ihe  dpfender  of  his  liability,  and 
to  suggest  to  him  the  expeJiency  of  paying — an  intimation  honcrer, 
which  could  be  as  well  made  by  a  letter  from  ihc  pureaers' 
Bolicitor  or  law  agent.  Possibly,  howevor.  the  procedure  required  by 
the  Bill  is  inleuded  to  meet  nn  objection  ttmt  hnj!  frequently  bet-n  made 
to  separate  the  summons  from  the  condescendence,  namely,  that  with- 
out such  condescendence  f hero  would  be  no  sufficient  inlerruplion  of 
prescription.  Now,  I  humbly  venture  to  think  that  the  condescen- 
dence is  not  required  for  any  such  purpose,  but  that  the  writ  or 
summons,  if  sufficiently  cndoraed,  so  as  to  show  a  reasonable  identifi* 
Ciilion  of  the  claim,  would  be  perfectly  good  for  interrupting  Cbe 
running  of  the  prescriptive  period,"  It  is  so  in  England  by  exprou 
eanctment,  and  I  would  suggest  Ihat  if  there  is  any  serious  doubt  on 
the  subject  by  the  existing  law  of  Scotland,  it  would  bo  belicr  to 
dispense  with  the  condescendence,  and  to  enact  that  the  issuing  of 
writ  or  summons  shall,  in  all  cases,  hare  the  effect  of  intemi 
the  prescription.  For  any  other  purpose,  I  do  not  sec  that  the 
dcscenJence  is  required  at  bU,  unless  appearance  he  made  by  lli« 
defendant,  and  then  it  would  be  time  enough  to  lodge  or  file  tlift 
condescendence  after  such  appearance  has  been  made.  Where,  how- 
ever, no  such  appearance  is  made,  and  where  the  pursuer's  eltutn  is 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  could  not  seriously  be  disputed,  I  do  not  set 
■why  he  should  not  have  judgment  at  once,  as  in  England,  instead  of 
being  subjected  to  the  tedious  and  expensive  procedure  proposed  by 
the  Bill,  And  this  opinion  is  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
contained  in  Iho  Report  on  the  English  and  Irish  Courts  to  which  I 
have  alluded.  It  appears  frocn  that  lieport,  and  it  is  not  a  litlU 
remarkable  that,  notwithstanding,  as  I  have  said,  a  general  siiniUritr 
of  pleading  and  practice  to  that  which  prevails  in  Enj^land,  the  Iriib 
lawyers  had,  in  their  recent  Common  Law  Procedure  Acta,  dclibenUely 
combined  the  right  and  declaration  or  condescendence  ;  for,  is 
Ireland,  the  writ  and  plaint,  as  it  is  called,  is  considered  fully  to  state 
the  plaintiff's  ease  without  any  further  pleading  on  his  part  ;  and  tlw 
nest  step  is  the  defendant's  plea,  on  which  issue  may  be  joined  at 
once.  This  difference  of  practice,  however,  between  the  English  and 
Irish  Common  Law  Courts  lia.<)  been  anxiously  considered  by  ihe 
Eoyal  Commissioners,  who  have  unanimously  reported  in  favour  of 
complete  assimilation,  as  far  as  practicable;  and.  in  particular,  tlw 
Commissioners  give  it  as  their  opinion,  "  that  the  English  sysiem  of 
written  declaration  should  be  adopted  in  Ireland  instend  of  the  suro- 
mons  and  plaint;"  and  there  really  seems  no  reason  why,  with 
reference  to  the  class  of  actions  conlcmplaled  by  this  part  of  the  Lord 
Advocate's  Bill,  the  system  should  be  different  in  Scotland.  1  submit. 
with  the  greatest  deference  and  respect,  that  the  policy  of  the  Goveni- 
meat  in  regard  to  such  legislation  should,  na  far  as  possible,  be  the 
same  in  the  three  kingdoms,  because  the  true  policy  must  be,  lo  lake 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  of  assimilating  tbo  law  of  the  Uniud 

■  16  a  16  Vict.,  0.  11. 
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Sogdom.  It  therefore  appears  to  me  thai,  on  this  subjeet,  the  Bill 
might  be  aimplilieil  and  iiDproveJ.  There  U  oho  &  little  uinbiguity 
in  repard  to  iramo  of  its  proposed  enactmonis.  Thus,  I  am  not  very 
•ore  how  it  deals  with  the  important  mutter  of  the  Signet.  The  form 
of  the  writ  given  in  the  Sulieduie  beara  to  be  given  "  under  the 
iSgnet,"  but  the  writ  itself  may  be  signed  by  any  law  agent.  It  will 
be  reasonable,  therefore,  to  infer,  that  the  eiclusive  privilcgu  hitherto 
ecercisctl  by  the  members  of  the  body  of  TVritera  to  tlie  Signet  is  pro- 
posed to  be  abolished,  and  that  the  Signet  or  Seal  itself  is  simply  to 
be  improsscd  at  the  oHiee.  It  may  be  right  that  it  should  be  so,  and 
h  certainly  ought  to  be  the  inlieruut  right  of  the  Queen's  subjects  to 
possess  themselves  of  her  Majesty's  v/nt  in  the  simplest  and  most 
<lii«ct  manner,  ivith  b^  little  offiuial  interposition  as  possible,  and  on 
the  easiest  and  eheapest  terms.  Let  me  take  ibc  opportunity  of  these 
remarka  further  to  propose  that  there  should  cease  to  be  any  diatinc- 
lioa  aa  to  privileges  between  Edinburgh  and  country  practitioners. 
There  is  no  such  distinction  in  England  and  Ireland,  lor  ail  aolicitora 
and  attorneys  are  admitted  by  the  Superior  CuurtJi  both  in  London 
and  Dublin  ;  and  they  may  thereafter  practise  in  any  part  of  the 
coQBtry  they  may  think  fit,  whether  in  the  capital  or  in  the  provinces. 
And  1  think  that  it  ought  to  be  the  same  in  Scotland.  Such  a  recon- 
Hilulion  would  indeed  be  the  necesaaiy  precursor  of  the  hirger  reform 
I  have  hinled  at,  namely,  that  there  should  be  but  one  and  the  same 
profession  for  the  whole  United  Kingdom. 

The  provisions  of  the  Bill  as  to  the  conjoining  of  actions,  special 
caaes,  and  other  mailers  of  dctnii,  seem  well  conceived,  and  ought,  I 
thlokt  to  be  approved;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  rules  of 
jjeiuling  recognised  by  the  Bill,  so  far  as  such  recognition  goes.  This, 
to  my  mind,  is  by  fur  the  moat  interesting  part  of  the  whole  mciuiire, 
and  for  the  sake  of  it  :i1one  I  should  deeply  lament  any  serious  mis- 
arnage  of  the  Bill  in  Parliament.  It  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the 
first  formal  and  technical  adoption  by  St:otch  legal  authorilies,  of 
s]ieciiil  pleading  as  a  science,  namely,  the  science  of  forensic  allega- 
tion. It  might  even  without  extravagance  be  contended  lliat  nothing 
dcMT^'ing  the  name  of  pleading  bus  hitherto  di^tiugulshed  the  records 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  parlies  being  lett  to  their  own  language,  and 
allowed  lo  introduce  into  their  averments,  argumentative,  even  rheta- 
rittU,  and  other  objectionable  mutter,  utterly  subversive  of  sound 
jadicuil  method.  The  pleadings  wci'e,  iis  Mr.  Serjeant  Stephen 
describes  them  in  his  admirable  treatise,  ''  pleiidings  ai  large." 
According  to  Sir  James  Scarlett  (afterwards  Lord  Chief  Baron)  they 
■■ere  not  ple.idings  at  all,  but  popular  pamphlets,  which  the  parties 
■wmu:  ai^nst  each  other,  and  the  whole  so  loosely  expressed,  as  to 
Biake  it  a  matter  of  no  little  dilhcuUy  (o  discover  by  the  most  careful 
analfsij  and  examin.-Llion,  what  the  material  questions  were  on  which 
Uie  litigants  were  at  issue.  This  evil,  and  a,  more  vicious  evil  could 
■carcdy  impede  the  ailministralion  of  justice,  still  fully  exists,  and 
•Otoe  Rucb  measure  as  the  Bill  on  which  L  am  remarking  has  become 
OMToidable,     I  lately  perused  a  voluminous  Scotch  '^record,"  and 
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with  feelings  of  utter  nmazenicnl,  thai  such  a  form  of  Htulcmenl  could 
be  tolerated  at  the  presuiil  dnv  by  any  enliglitcnc<l  Ic-jnl  eveti-ni.  It 
was  chiiracterized  by  consideniblc  ttbiiiiy  in  the  way  of  urgumtMit  itad 
rhetorical  innuendo,  and  one  could  scnreelyread  it  with  nny  aitcnlioa 
williout  seeing  whnt  it  viO.'i  about ;  but  I  would  defy  any  one  who 
had  not  some  other  knowk-dge  of  tlic  ease  lo  undei-slaiid  from  it  what 
was  ihu  material  contention  beitveeu  the  parties.  Now  this  may  tn> 
paniphleiecrin™,  but  it  is  not  [ilcadin!;,  nnd  that  there  should  he  founit 
among  the  legal  profession  in  Scotland  any  single  individual  wlin 
would  be  diainclined  to  put  a  slop  to  such  miscliievoua  proeodure,  ii 
to  me  utterly  incredible.  The  Bill,  however,  iillliougb  it  luked  tli4 
right  ground  on  this  vitnily  iuiportiint  subject,  docs  not,  in  my  bumbla 
judgment,  go  foi'  enough ;  and,  if  I  nmy  be  allowed  llie  rvoiark, 
there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  certain  degree  of  timidity  and  hesitnlioit 
about  these,  ita  pleading  clauses,  which  ;iro  merely  perraiasivc  A 
material  avermcnl  should  not  only  exclude  matter  of  law.  mailer  of 
evideuee,  or  argumentative  and  explanatory  matter,  but  it  should  bo 
made  muoi/y,  that  is  to  say,  it  should  bfi  expressed  in  ati  i^^naUft 
form,  so  thai  it  may  be  admitted  or  denied  in  its  own  terms ;  oihw' 
wise  it  falls  short  of  Sir  ^Iitllhcw  Ilalc's  great  cnnon  of  plcftditig,( 
that  *'  a  thing  should  he  so  jileaded  that  it  may  be  tried."  But  tbis 
precision  also  requires  ut  the  hands  of  rbo  defender  a  corresponding 
clearness  ;  and  I  would  venture  to  rccomnicnd  that  instead  of  bvii^ 
content  with  calling  on  him  to  deny,  the  form  of  dcaial  should  b^ 
prescribed  in  the  Bill,  otherwise  we  may  still  have  "denied  with, 
reference  to,"  "  denied  as  stated  "  and  the  other  modos  of  enprciiion 
allowed  under  the  existing  sysiera,  by  which  tlio  issue  is  not  ovAy 
rendered  obscure,  but,  so  far  as  the  pleadings  fin:  concerned,  impa»- 
sible.  As  a  general  rule,  a  dcfeudtr  should  adniit  or  traverse  the  caM: 
against  him  in  his  adversaries*  words.  I 

In  regard  to  these  and  oilier  pai'ticulars  on  this  subject,  I  think  lbe< 
Bill  might  he  considerably  improved.  It  is,  however,  dislinguichcd 
by  some  excellent  regulations,  and  I  would  particularly  notice  two,  at- 
worthy  of  esptecial  approbation;  first,  il^  extension  of  the  principle  of 
the  English  demurrer  {the  Scotch  objection  to  the  relevancy)  lo  ill 
the  pleadings,  instead  of  being  confined  as  ut  present  to  the  summons.. 
The  second  point  to  which  I  have  refeiTed  is  a  change  as  sound  aa  it 
is  radical,  for,  in  principle,  it  really  goes  to  uproot  the  whole  existing 
system.  I  allude  lo  the  proposed  abolition  of  what  arc  called  "  ploai 
in  law,"  a  contrivance  which  1  have  heard  condemned  by  m:iDy  expe- 
rienced lawyers — ibe  late  Prtifessor  George  Joseph  Bell  amonj-  others 
— anil  whicii,  for  myself,  I  confess  I  have  always  regarded  as  a  clumajr 
and  inariilieial  expedienl.  Noiv,  what  arc  pleas  in  law  T — neither  in«r» 
nor  le^s  than  the  interested  opiniunti  of  the  counsel  for  the  paniee  u> 
to  what  is  the  law,  or,  rather,  what  ought  to  be  the  Uw.  to  be  applied 
to  the  case,  and  couched  in  cortain  terse  legal  propositions,  whieh  are- 
inserted  at  the  end  of  the  pleading,  and,  beyond  these  pleas  iu  law, 
parses  are  not  allowed  to  miiintain  any  contentious  argument,  foe  we 
*re  solemnly  told,  in  books  of  practice,  that  these  said  picas  in  Uir 
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onbini^  ihe  "  solo  grotiml  of  aelion  and  defence  I "  A  plea  in  Eng- 
M  or  Treland  is  a  fact,  or  llie  ulkgation  of  a  fiicC,  but  such  a  pica  ns 
nue  Can.HiJering  13  an  abstraci,  and  ton  oflcn  a  very  queslionalile, 
ll^  projioiiiion.  Does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  all  «iinh  malter 
dMtld  b<!  reserved,  either  for  ilie  Lrial  or  for  the  nuliHeqiient  legal 
KgMtwnl  befure  iLe  Court,  nor  should  counsel  be  contnilloil  or  limited 
a  ihB  way  pointed  out.  Tlin  nrgaiiient  should  be  free,  and  snitora 
Aoatd  not  lie  allowed  in  this  way  to  antioipate  the  law  for  themselvoB, 
t«tl  KK  untitled  to  have  it  applied  in  all  its  amplitude,  and  without  any 
tterre  or  restriction  whatever.  Most  righteously,  therefore,  does  this 
Bt!l  pntpose  to  abolish  these  pleas  in  ]&vi,  and.  for  doing  ihat  alone,  it 
PMiiiled  to  the  warm  support  and  commendation  of  the  working 
profesiiidn — judges  as  well  ns  practitioners.  Generally,  on  this  im- 
pa:iant  matter  of  (jleiiding,  I  think  tlie  Bill  affords  promise  of  a  good 
ucaaure,  and  eertainly  is  capable  of  being  iniide  a  most  vaiuahle 
Wfona,  It  gives  the  true  charaeter  to  the  pleading.  Hitherto,  what 
if  kuown  a«  the  "  record"  has  been  understood  to  contain  matorialsfor 
IIk  ntost  discursive  speculation,  and  even  for  the  judgment  of  the 
Own,  wliureiis  the  object  and  purpose  of  pleading  is  the  discovery  of 
ft*  coulroversy  of  the  malter  in  debate,  with  a  view  lo  the  trial, 
"liplber  that  trial  be  of  the  fact  or  the  hiw. 

for  those  who  may  be  troubled  with  the  fear  that,  by  (ho  adoption 
of*  niore  tei-hnieal  pleading  in  the  Court  of  Session.  unneeoMary 
4Erj|iie*  and  embarrassments  may  be  experienced  in  legal  busiucsa, 
I  wtiuld  slron;;Iy  recommend  the  BeporL  to  whieh  I  have  referred  on 
fte  Cuarls  of  Law  and  Equity  iii  England  and  Ireland,  and,  in  parti- 
Oilnr.  the  careful  stiidv  of  the  statemeuC  in  the  Appendin,  p.  97,  by 
Mr-  Gi-rald  Fitzgibbon,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
i»  Ireland.  This  paper  is  one  of  the  mast  able,  lucid,  and  instructive 
tcpl  documents  1  think  I  ever  read. 

There  is  one  other  remark  on  this  subject  of  pleadi  ng  which  occurs 

W  we,  of  importance,  and  il  is  that  all  tiio  pleadings,  from  the  eon- 

to  the  issue,  should  be  iuviirialily  and  exclusively  pre- 

unsel;  who,  if  they  perform  theirduty  in  this  respect,  as  I 

il  they  will,  ably  and  wuU,  will  ^itrenglhen  the  bands  of  the 

in  adaiiuisteriug  the  new  practice,  and,  in  particular,  render  the 

lion  of  the  record  by  the  Lord  Ordinary,  as  provided  by  iho 

pKrmtivcly  easy.    It  may  be  queatioued,  indeed,  whether  there 

;  b«   sacli  a  revision  of  the  plea. lings    by  the  judge.      It  would, 

be  belter  to  leave  the  whole  responsibility  to  the  counsel, 

T»lw  would   be  found  lo  derive  benefit  f  rum  the  intellectual  and  juri- 

diacipline  which  would  thus  be  imparted  to  the  discharge  of  their 

I  fmre  now  detained  you  so  long  with  this  part  of  the  Bill,  that 
far  ti>  trouble  jou  with  the  observations  which  had  occurred  to 
ion  the  other  class  of  autiona,  and  which  are  to  be  commenced 
■  biD  instead  of  by  summons.  The  Scotch  technical  phr!isoo!ogy 
on  the  subject  cannot  conceal,  and,  probably,  is  not  intended 
J,  the  fact  that   the  changes   proposed  to  be  made  by  thi« 
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part  of  the  Bill  involve  the  adoption  of  a  procedure  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  as  that  which  previiils  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  England,  nlthough  it  does  not  appear  Chiit  merely  ci'iiUible 
intercHts  and  considerations  are  intended  to  be  dealt  with  b_v  ihc 
regulation  proposed.  It  is  simply  that  the  procedure  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  appears  to  have  reeommended  itself  as  convenient  for 
the  class  of  actions  I  have  mentioned ;  and,  in  one  word,  the  old 
summons  of  declarator  will  bo  simply  turned  into  a  bill  or  peiition< 
with  the  conclusions  stated  in  fhe  prayer.  Assuming  always  that 
it  is  eipedient  to  make  a  distinction  in  the  procedure  between  the 
two  classes  of  actions,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  seen  anything 
in  this  part  of  the  Government  measure  to  object  to ;  and 
undoubtedly,  if  there  is  to  be  snch  a  change,  no  sysiem  of  practice 
could  be  pointed  out  Jiaiing  stronger  claims  to  attention  than  the 
existing  procedure  of  the  Enctish  Court  of  Chancery.  That  system 
no  doubt  has  its  defects,  and  I  should  hope  that  the  bill  of  complaint 
to  bo  prepared  under  this  meastire  would  be  a  better,  clearer,  and 
more  sntisfaclory  document  than  the  bill  in  chancery  is  often  known 
to  be.  Ii  may,  however,  be  of  the  less  consequence  to  prepare  ibe 
bill  in  England  with  a  greater  regard  (o  succinctness  than  usually 
characterizes  it,  seeing  that  its  statements  are  afterwards  turned 
into  interrogatories,  by  which  the  defendant,  in  the  way  of  defence 
to  the  suit,  is  required  to  answer  upon  oath.  This  is  a  proceeding 
which,  whatever  may  be  said  foi-  or  against  it  in  other  respects, 
certainly  has  the  effect  of  searching  the  conscience,  and  producing 
a  complete  and  uni'eserved  disclosure  of  the  truth.  Thei-e  are  no- 
regulations  exactly  corresponding  to  this  procedure  in  the  IJill  before 
us  ;  but  the  rules  prescribed  for  the  preparation  of  the  defendant's 
answer  appear  to  be  well  considered,  and,  if  rigidly  tn/orcid  by  tht 
Court,  would  undoubtedly  lend  to  a  great  improvement  on  the  present 
practice.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that  a  power  should  be  reserved 
to  the  Court  to  order,  in  its  discretion,  the  parties,  and  not  merely 
the  defendant,  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  their  statements.  I  may 
here  add,  that  as  in  other  points  of  aisimilalion  referred  to,  the 
Lord  Advocate's  Bill  is  favoured  by  the  Report  of  the  English  and 
Irish  Commissioners  before  nlluded  to.  It  appears  from  th.tt  Report 
that  not  only  the  procedure  at  law,  as  already  explained,  bnt  also 
the  practice  in  chancery,  considerably  diifers  from  the  same  praciica 
in  England,  but  that,  after  having  fully  considered  the  whole  matter, 
the  Commissioners  unanimously — Irish  as  well  as  English — recom- 
mend the  adoption  in  Ireland  of  the  EnL'lish  plan. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  express  ihc  hope  that,  whatever  form  this 
Government  Bill  may  have  assumed,  when  it  becomes  law,  its 
provisions  ivili,  in  letter  and  spirit,  bo  strictly  and  rigidly  worked 
out  by  the  judges,  and  that,  ere  long,  their  enlightened  decisions  may 
reduce  its  cnaelmenls  into  a  system  of  proceduie,  which,  in  the  words 
of  the  great  English  charter,  will  secure  to  the  Scottish  people  the 
pure  and  speedy  administration  of  right  and  justice. 
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T:A  Proposal  to  abolish  Small  Debt  Actiont  by  Retailers  agaiiiit 
\       Congumers  for  the  Price  of  Necessaries.      Jit/  Frederick 

Hai.LAKD,    Advocate,    one    of  the     Sheriff   Substitutes  of 

Ed  in  burghshi  re. 

Ut  proposal  has  not  the  merit,  or  demerit,  of  noveltj.  For  a  mucli 
largtr  application  of  the  same  principle,  I  have  the  autiioi'ity  of  at 
least  one  eininuDt  economist.  For  its  practical  application  on  a 
limited  scale  I  Lave  tlie  authority  of  actual  legislation.  Doubtless 
tbere  are  many  to  wiioin  the  same  evil  Los  suggested  the  aamo  or  a 
timilar  remedy. 

Without  farther  preface  mj  proposal  is  this  : — 

Jucl  a  statute  he  passed  declaring  that  for  the  price  of  certain 
Uticloa,  to  be  enumerated  in  a  schedule,  no  action  shall  lie.  The 
■rticlctt  are  none  other  than  the  ncceasaries  of  life  :  the  list  is 
limited  to  the  categories  of  food,  drink,  clothing,  lighting,  cleansing 
and  fuel,  with  the  addition  perhaps  of  medicines  and  tobacco. 
Bcstricled  as  such  a  statute  would  bo  by  the  detailed  specification 
in  iho  schedule,  it  must  receive  two  more  limits  on  ita  operation 
in  order  that  the  remedy  may  not  be  broader  than  the  evil  it  is  in- 
l«iided  to  remove.  It  is  not  to  apply  when  the  price  of  ony  single 
furnishing  exceeds  a  certain  sum,  say  twenty  shillings,  the  sum 
mentioned  ia  the  Tippling  Act.  It  is  not  intended  to  apply  to 
InnsactJons  between  dealer  and  dealer,  but  onlj  to  transactions 
between  retailer  and  coueumcr. 

My  occasional  esporionco  as  a  small-debt  judge  has  suggested  to 
mc  the  propriety  of  this  change.  Often,  especially  ia  the  mining 
district  of  Dalkeilli,  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  the  dangerous 
bcility  witli  which  working  people  obtain  credit  from  those  who 
li»c  by  the  supply  of  their  wants.  Day  after  day  the  miner,  or  the 
miner's  wile,  goes  to  the  provision  shop  aud  obtains  what  is  needed 
for  ilio  household  on  (he  simple  and  easy  terms  of  putting  down 
certain  entries  in  a  book.  By  dogreea  the  debt  swells  from  a  few 
diillioga  to  a  few  pounds  ;  1  have  Hcen  it  as  high  as  £8  or  £tO, 
An  action  is  brought,  the  debt  is  jusi,  the  enforcement  of  it  ia  pro- 
bably ruin  to  that  small  household,  I  do  not  wiah  to  exaggerate 
tbe  misery  so  produced,  nor  to  give  myself  as  a  witness  in  matters 
beyond  my  personal  observation.  Often  have  I  seen  the  wretched 
looks  of  the  defendant  in  such  a  prosecution  ;  but  after  decree  is 
prononnced  the  parlies  go  out  of  my  sight.  I  suppose  that  the 
humble  dwelling  is  cleared  of  its  poor  furniture,  and  tho  world  has, 
in  a  sense,  to  be  begun  anew  by  that  ruined  family. 

Of  eiicb  cases  there  are  veiy  few  in  which  the  heads  of  the  family 
are  entitled  to  much  sympolhy,  however  much  you  may  pity  the 
helpless  ones  who  are  dependent  ou  their  labour  and  good  conduct. 
Ofiec  there  has  been  extravugftnce  and  waste  ;  sometimes  there  haa 
been   alter  recklessness,  and  no  honest  intention  of  ever  paying  the 

Eiich  has  been  allowed  to  accumulate.     The  money  which 
;  paid  it  as  it  arose  may  have  been  wasted  on  baneful 
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luxuries,  all  llie  more  tempting  that  their  price  wna  in  Land.  Had 
it  been  nccoss'ar;  lo  Epeiid  llie  money  well,  llie  li'inptatiuD  lo  Spend 
it  ill  would  to  tbaf.  exl«ut  Lave  been  lessened,  the  debt  incurred  foe 
honpcLold  necessaries  wnuld  uot  have  become  a  burden,  the  constable 
wonld  hnve  been  kept  from  the  door. 

As  tlio  shopkeeper  relies  ou  Lis  legal  remedies,  so  tLo  cnsIomCT 
Bomelinies  relies  on  thai  reliance  to  get  the  goods  witLool  paving  for 
them.  When  a  long  ncconnt  Las  been  incurred,  when  many  pn>- 
miBCB  to  piiy  Inve  been  made  and  broken,  a  Kummons  is  at  \»st  takra 
out,  Mp.=t  commonly  the  defender  in  n  eiifio  of  this  sort  doc?  not 
appear,  but  sometimes  ho  does.  He  diapulcs  iho  debt,  objects  to 
various  items,  slates  a  trumpery  defence  of  which  the  vanity  is  not 
at  that  moment  legally  clcatv  and  wiili  n.11  tLe  eloquence  of  Lis  dis- 
tressed circumstanecs  speakiug  loudly  for  Lim,  prays  for  inquiry 
which  involves  delay.  Before  next  court  day  he  ban  shided  Lit 
quarters  and  is  opeuing  a  new  aeeouni,  with  the  same  probablt 
result,  in  a  diffei-ent  place. 

Many  nre  the  loHaea  which  fall  upon  a  pLopkeeper  who  ii 
"honoured"  with  this  kind  of  "patronage."  But  there  is  in  poll. 
ticttl  economy,  a  principle  which  brings  Lim  compensaiitin.  Except 
on  the  ejcpeciation  of  a  certain  retnrii  for  his  cnpiinl  and  Inhoiir,  no 
one  will  invest  capital  in  <ir  bestow  Ubour  upon  any  calling. 
Profits  must  be  made  to  cover  bad  debt".  The  result  is  that  Ike 
poor  wortiuft  ninn  who  honestly  pays  his  way,  pays  fdso  for  tho 
dishone^ly  of  Lis  neighbours.  Thus  it  ntlen  happens  iLat  poor 
people  pay  for  (he  necessaries  of  life  a  higher  price,  quality  being 
considered',  than  is  paid  by  tLe  classes  who  are  above  tliem  in 
■ocial  scale. 

On  the  autLority,  and  in  tLe  words  of  Mr.  MaeCulloch,  I  ststa 
additional  evil  of  the  existing  system. 

"  One  of  the  worst  consequences,"  be  says,  "  of  the  present  ayi 
IB  the  sort  of  thraldom  in  which  it  keeps  thousands  of  labourers  and 
Other  individuals  whom  the  improper  fiieililiea  for  obtaining  credit 
originally  led  into  debt.  Such  persons  dare  not  leave  the  tliope  to 
which  they  owe  accounts  ;  and  iLey  dare  neither  object  lo  (bo 
quality  of  the  goods  offered  to  them  nor  to  iLe  prices  charged,  Df. 
Johnson  has  truly  observed  that  'he  that  owes  more  than  Le  can 
pay,  is  often  obliged  lo  bribe  Lis  creditor  to  pjiiience  bv  increaajug 
his  debt.  Worse  and  worse  commodities  at  a  higher  and  higher 
price  are  forced  upon  Lim  :  Lo  is  impoverislied  by  compul«ive 
traffic  ;  and  at  Inst  overwhelmed  in  the  common  reecplncles  of 
misery  by  debts,  which  without  his  own  consent  were  ueciimulated 
on  his  head.'  By  taking  away  all  right  of  action  upon  small  debts 
this  system  of  invisible  but  substantiiil  coercion  would  be  pot  ui 
end  to.  The  tradesman  would  take  care  who  got,  in  the  first  instanMi 
opon  his  books  ;  and  instead  of  forcing  articles  upon  Lis  customer 
would  cease  to  furnish  Lim  vvitL  any,  unless  Lo  was  found  regular 
in  making  his  payments  ;  while  iLe  customer  to  wLom  credit  wm 
of  imiKjrlauce  would  know   that  his  only  cLanco   of  obtaining  it 
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wold  ilepend  en  hi.i  character  and  reputation  for  pnnctiiftlllj'.  The 
iliiics  of  the  sort  now  alluded  to,  that  grew  out  of  whiit  hua  been 
invminated  the  truck  eystcm,  justly  occasioned  jIh  ubolitiou  ;  but 
tlww  were  trifling  compared  with  those  ihat  originate  on  the 
hinging  of  petty  debia  within  the  pale  of  the  law,"  • 

In  these  sirenuous  words  of  Mr,  MncCnlloch  I  meet  by  anticipa- 
tion nn  objection  which  may  bo  put  in  this  sliape  : — Arc  poor  people 
(ten  lo  get  no  credit  at  alt  ?     Will  it  not  bo  a  grievous  biirilship  to 
tkem,  ejpeciully  in  times  of  dearth,  to  re([uire  "  caih  down,"  as  the 
ModitioD  of  supplying  their  most  urgent  needs  ?     My  answer  ia, 
Alt  eredit  will  uot,  by   the  adoption  of  my  proposal,  be  utterly 
tbtJiibed.     Shop  credit,  be  it  observed,  even  uow  does  not  exclu- 
tiTrly  depend  on  the  existence  of  legal  remedies  fur  slinp  debts.     It 
J^eods,  alao,  to  some  extent,  on  your  belief  that  your  customer, 
Mug  known  lo  you  as  honest,  will  not  buy  whut  he  cannot  actually 
orpnwpeelively  aflbrd,  and   thitt   he  will   pay  as   aoon  as  he  can.      I 
•iili  to  make  this  faith  in  the  cuslonier's  honesty  and  prudence  the 
•ole  element  of  credit  in    the  transactions  to  which  my  proposal  is 
!iail*ii,  including  under  iJie  head  of  prudence  the  customer's  kuow- 
Hg<'  that  regular  payments  are  an  essential  runditiuu   of  continued 
"H^iilips.     Tlie   power   of  slopping   them  will   remain  ns  nn  iustru- 
Bfni  nf  considerable  efficiency  in  the  dealer's  hands.     If  it  be  said 
Uai  in  thai  case  cash  will  bo  tiic  rule,  and  credit  the  rare  exception, 
-tnj  reply  is,  ao  much  the  better  for  all  parties;  the  substitution 
rf  cash  for  credit  as  the  general  nile,  being  the  very  object  I  bare 
in  lie*.     But  still,  a  working  man  with  a  gond  name  for  stcadinCBB 
uJ  piiDCtuiility,  will  obtain  goods  on  trnat  without  any  difficulty,  if 
tawageg  should  happen  to  bo  exhausted  before  pay-day.     It  will 
k  >n  object  for  all  working-men  (o  win  a  good  name  which  may 
prore  BO  useful.     By  the  change  in  the  law  the  ^hopkeeper  will  be 
w[  on   the  wnlch  to  restrain  the?e  credits  within  moderate  limitfl  ; 
fce  irill   take  care,   as   Mr.  MacCulloeh  says,  who   gels    in   the   first 
iutuice  on  his  books  ;  he  will  couccde  this  privilege  only  in  special 
(MM,  OD  known  grounds,  to  a  known  customer.     As  for  aeasoua  of 
grrai  dearth  or  sloppnge  of  labour,  I  take  it  that  little  alleriation  to 
liieir  sbarpness  is  duo  to  our  present  system  of  credit,  so  far  as  that 
fjsteni   depends  on  a  possible  recourse  to  legal  remedies.     Under 
■nj  BTRtecn,  a   colnmity  like   that  which   has  hilcly  fallen  upon  Lan- 
cubire  it  a  call  on  public  liberality  and  public  energy.     But  it  is  no 

»l^bt  consideration  in  my  favour  that  the  bitterness  of  such  a  visita- 
tion wunld  be  infinitely  lessened  by  the  foresight  of  working  people 
In  prosperous  times,  one  direct  result  which  I  nnticipalo  from  tfao 
■doptioti  of  my  proposid  being  greater  foresight  among  them  as  an 
IwlNtunl,  because  in  that  event  a  necessary  virtue. 

Ita   tniportauce  to  them   is  acknowledged   by  all  who  take  any 
nrtcr«8t  in  their  welfare.     I  believe  that  in  those  co-operative  asso- 


*  Commcrdal  Dictionary,  vnte  Credit,  p.  471. 
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ciationa  which  have  been  created  hy  themselves  in  various  localitit*, 
ready  money  payments  aro  a  ctrUinal  rule.  To  deal  with  ihc  sbops 
on  lliis  footing  is  au  exhortation  witleh  a  true  and  calightened  frienil 
of  working  people  would  scarcely  omit. 

Yes,  you  will  say,  lut  betweeu  advising  lahourera  to  be  provid«H 
anil  atlempling  to  make  them  so  by  Act  of  Fai'liament,  there  i* 
■wide  differouce.     It  may  be  right  to  exhort;    it  docs  col 
follow  that  it  is  right  to  compel. 

I  am  so  sensible  of  the  foi'co  of  this  objection  that  I  yield  up  njT 
proposal  as  worthless,  if  justly  obnoxious  to  it.  For  I  hold  ai  n 
the  virtue  of  prudence,  the  opinion  which  Milton  long  ago  pft> 
claimed  as  to  the  virtue  of  temperance.  "There  were  but  liillt 
work  left  for  preachiug,  if  law  and  compulsion  should  grow  lo  fill 
upon  those  things  which  heretofore  were  governed  only  by  exhori»- 
tion." 

No  doubt  law  will  not  heal  improvidence  any  more  than  it  "ill 
beal  any  other  vices  ;  hut  Iiiw  may  euro  the  evil  which  law  Las  uuule. 
The  temptation  which  law  has  brought,  law  may  tiiko  away.  An  JUl 
of  Parliament  will  not  make  men  thoughtful  anymore  than  it  inll 
make  men  sober  ;  but  if  certniu  evil  practices  aro  the  oulgruwiLt' 
certain  legal  arrangements,  it  is  reasonnhlo  to  expect  that  «  cIiM^ 
of  the  law  will  stop  the  practices.  Indeed  the  inference  beconiMI 
necessity,  the  statement  of  it  becomes  a  mere  truism,  when,  as  inlUt 
instance,  the  existing  law  is  plainly  the  sole  prop  of  the  contiaidH 
evil.  I  do  cot  propose  to  enact  that  henceforth  working  people  sliall 
he  prudent ;  hut  to  remove  the  direct  encouragement  to  improvi- 
dence which  they  fmd  in  the  existing  credit  system,  eo  far  af  thtt 
system  depends  on  the  retailer's  power  to  hug  them  ii>  the  small-di^ 
court. 

But,  some  commercial  men  will  say,  is  it  right,  even  for  that  OtJ, 
to  interfere  with  so  importaut  an  institution,  as  credit  ? 

Let  it  ho  remembered  that  it  is  not  in  this  shape,  it  ia  not  in  llw 
petty  dealings  between  retailer  and  consumer,  that  our  credit  syslwn 
deserves  that  praise  which  is  in  all  men's  mouths  juat  because  it  it 
obviously  true.  Not  because  the  labouring  man  can  get  ncce^Mxiw 
on  trust  and  reserve  his  cash  for  other  purposes,  do  wc  proclaim 
credit  to  ho  a  great  power  in  the  development  of  national  ntalib,  an 
essential  element  in  the  production  and  maintenance  of  commercial 
prosperity.  In  this  petty  retail  trade  it  does  uo  good,  but  coutrari- 
wiso  hnrmj  its  use  hero  is  nn  abuse.  I  wish  to  do  away  the  e'il 
without  touching  the  good,  to  cure  the  abuse  and  yet  leave  (be  use 
entire. 

Therefore  it  is  that  my  proposed  measure  ia  essentially  exeeptiowU, 
iucluding  only  a  well-Ue6ned  class  of  cases  of  low  pecuniary  valne. 
Beyond  that  limit  I  cannot  follow  tlio  eminent  economist  on  wbow 
authority  within  it  I  am  glad  to  lean.  Mr.  MacCulloch's  plan  is  to 
abolish  all  actions  for  debt  under  £50,  except  for  wages  or  the  fiil- 
filmeut  of  au  executory  contract,  A  short  and  simple  method  thia 
of  getting  rid  of  those  count;  courts  so  obnoxious  to  WeeCminfiier 
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Hall.  No  action  under  £50,  such  is  Mr.  llacCulIocirs  general  rule. 
I  t&ka  it  that  such  a  general  rule  would  ho  full  of  danger.  Innumerable 
are  tbe  ?ituntions  in  which  one  man  may  be  another  mnn's  debtor  in 
a  sum  less  than  £50 ;  innumerable  therefore  under  Mr.  MacCulloch'a 
statute  would  be  the  opporlunitie!<  of  downrigbt  fraud.  Aa  uufailh- 
fiil  deposilary,  a  dishonest  borrower,  a  fraudulent  esccutor  or  trustee 
■troold.  to  tliat  extent,  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  civil  redress.  I 
propose  to  legislate  for  one  situation  only,  clearly  defined,  and  of  which 
this  absence  of  legal  remedy  would  be  a  conditioo  notorious  to  both 
ooQtracling  parties.  But  I  can  go  no  farther.  A  fundamental  rule  of 
jnrisprndcucc  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  or  limited  in  its  application, 
except  on  the  clearest  grounds  of  public  expediency.  If  it  he  for 
ibe  public  good  to  make  the  vendor's  legal  claim  for  the  price  of  an 
article  perish  by  the  mere  fact  of  delivery  to  the  vendee,  it  is  plain, 
OD  the  mere  statement  of  it,  that  this  must  be  an  exceptional  provision, 
limited  to  its  application  to  a  certain  class  of  cases  in  which  its  utility 
»  apparent.    If  the  utility  ho  not  apparent,  my  proposal  is  a  mistake. 

In  fine,  what  I  ask  is  on  extension  of  the  Tippling  Act  to  the 
articles  enumerated  in  my  proposed  schedule.  That  statute,  now 
more  than  n  century  old,  was  intended  as  a  rcstrnint  on  the  retail  of 
epirits.  I  do  not  know  whether  its  authors  foresaw  an  anomaly 
which  was  sure  to  arise  from  their  interfcrenee  with  credit  in  the  sals 
of  spirita  while  they  left  it  untouched  in  other  trades.  Bread  or 
meat  may  he  got  on  a  promise  to  pay  ;  spirits  can  only  be  got  for 
hard  cash.  The  result  is  that  the  labourer  takes  his  credit  to  the 
prorijion  shop,  and  his  money  to  the  spirit  shop.  As  a  restraint  on 
drinkiDg,  the  Tippling  Act  was  obviously  an  iinporfect  application  of 
its  own  priuciple.  It  was  useless  for  its  authors  to  go  so  far  unloaa 
they  went  a  good  deal  farther.  It  was  useless  to  require  cash  down 
tat  spirits  imless  credit  in  other  trades  were  also,  in  the  name  sense 
atiil  to  the  same  extent,  foi'biddcn.  As  it  is,  the  drunkard  is  to  tho 
extent  of  his  credit  with  those  who  supply  his  necessities,  enabled 
to  keep  his  ready  money  for  the  gratification  of  his  vices, 

I  ask  for  an  extension  of  the  Tippling  Act  to  the  retail  of  ncoes- 
sarioa,  not  because  that  statute  has  been  a  success,  hut  just  because 
it  has  been  a  failure.  If  it  had  succeeded,  if  the  liquor  traffic  had 
thereby  been  hampered  and  restrained,  I  could  scarcely  ask  you  to 
extend  its  provisions  to  the  trades  which  supply  the  poor  man  with 
the  necea^arics  of  life.  But  its  failure  to  restrain  the  retail  of 
fpirttsis  notorious.  Intended  as  a  discouragement,  it  has  turncdout 
a  boon.  I  want  other  trades  more  beneficial  to  the  working  man 
to  be  made  partakers  of  that  boon.  I  found  upon  the  Tippling  Act 
as  proof  hy  actual  experiment  that  it  is  possible  for  a  retail  trado  to 
Ii*e  and  prosper  without  that  right  of  action  for  small  sums  which  I 
propose  to  take  away.  In  that  sense,  quite  contrary  to  its  authors' 
mtanipg,  the  statute  has  been  a  signal  success. 

These  are  the  grounds  and  these  the  conditions  upon  which  I 
l^rapose  to  abolish  small-debt  actions  by  retailers  against  consumers 

the  price  of  necessaries. 
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The  points  to  which  I  propose  to  refer  are  two  iu  number — one  of 
them  being  the  old  qnestioa  as  to  the  propriety  of  examitiing  or 
iiitoiTogatiug  the  accused  at  or  before  the  trial  j  the  other  being  the 
propriety  of  protecting  against  future  trial  for  his  share  in  ao 
oft'uuce,  a  wituesa  who  bas  been  cxainiued  on  oath  at  tlie  trial  of 
another  person  for  the  same  odeoce. 

I. — Let  us  consider  the  propriety  of  esaminiag  or  interrogating 
the  accused  either  at  or  before  the  trial. 

Under  the  existing  criminal  systems,  both  of  Scotland  and  of 
England,  a  ptirsou  uoder  trial  for  a  criminal  oSi^uce  has  no  ojiporiu- 
nity  of  teliiiig  bis  own  story  in  bis  own  way  lo  the  judge  or  jury,  oo 
whose  verdiet  his  fate  depends.  The  only  statcraeui  of  the  accased 
— independent  of  coufessiona  made  in  open  court,  or  repor(<?d  by 
couslables  and  others — which  ever  reaches  the  judge  or  jury,  is  ths 
statement,  or,  as  wo  call  it  in  Scotland,  the  "  deylaration  "  emitted 
by  the  accused  during  the  preparation  of  the  case,  after  being  told 
that  he  is  uot  obliged  to  make  any  statemoul,  and  being  duly  caa- 
tioned  that  any  statement  be  may  moke  may  ho  u^ed  against  him  at 
the  trial. 

The  prisoner,  however,  cannot  have  that  statement  laid  liefore  the 
jury  unless  tbe  prosecutor  chaoses  ;  it  being  optional  to  the  latter  (o 
produce  or  witbboUl  it  at  the  trial. 

In  neither  country  is  the  prisoner  a  competent  or  a  compcllablo 
witness  on  either  side  ;  nor  can  he  be  iatcrrogalod  by  either  judge 
or  jury  at  the  trial. 

Tills  exclusion  of  the  prisoner's  testimony  must  be  admitted  to 
be — to  say  the  least  of  it — anoranlous,  In  systems  wliich  allow  liolh  of 
the  parties  iu  civil  causes,  and  tbe  accuser  In  criminal  causes,  to  teD 
their  respective  stories  to  the  tribunals  before  whom  the  cattiM 
<Iepend  ;  and  I  humbly  ihiiik  that  it  is,  in  its  way,  as  unfair  to  the 
prisoner,  and  as  unjustifiable,  as  the  French  system  of  inierrogoiioo, 
— the  enormous  evils  of  which  were  so  admirably  exposed  by  our 
President  iu  his  opening  address. 

But  while  such  a  system  of  interrogation  is  much  to  be  depro- 
catcd,  it  docs  not  follow  that  a  prisoner  should  not  be  examined  Bt 
the  trial,  or  in  some  way  or  oilier  have  an  opportunily  of  tolling  hi< 
story  in  court. 

Various  suggestions  Lave  been  made  for  securing  this  obteci ;  lliQ 
most  recent  being  that  of  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen,  iu  bi^  lucid  and 
Taiuable  "  General  View  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England."  llii 
view  is  that  the  prisoner  should  be  iulorrogated  by  tbe  Crown 
counsel,  after  all  ihe  Crown  witnesses  are  examined,  and  before  the 
defence  begins ;  but  that  it  should  not  bo  cumpelout  for  the  prinoner 


•  SeeTrBMoetVoMof  1860,pp.  251,  20G;  1861.p.  2fi2. 
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Mgite  evulenee  aa  a  witness  upon  oath  ;  either  on  his  own  side,  or 
on  ihe  side  of  tbo  Crown.  He  wouhi  not  allow  the  judge  or  jury 
to  inlerrogatfl  tho  prisoner  or  interfere  in  the  interrogatioTi  further 
llio  liy  interposiug  such  occasional  questions  as  might  occur  to 
them,  lest  tbev  should  be  influenced  unduly  by  the  raauner  in  which 
tiic  prisoner  might  receive  Iheir  questions  ;  "  For,"  says  Mr.  Stephen, 
"*  person  cros.s-esamining  an  unwilling  witness  reuliy  ceases  to  be 
■Itogethcr  impartial."  Neither  would  ho  allow  the  prisoner  to  be 
tiimined  upon  oath  ai  a  witness,  lost  ho  should  incur  the  guilt  of 
perjury,  which  he  thinks  a  prisoner  conld  Beld;iin  avoid  ;  but  he 
vwld  make  the  Crown  couusel  the  interrogator,  in  the  belief  that 
he  would  act  fairly,  and  so  to  say  judicially,  in  his  examination,  and 
winli]  really  aiford  the  accused  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the 
»dvei*e  points  discioHed  in  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution.  At  the 
SMC  lime,  in  order  to  afford  the  prisoner  every  chaucc,  be  would 
illnw  his  own  counsel  to  re-examine  him.  I  am  aorry  that  ray 
limits  will  not  allow  me  to  cite  the  passages  of  Mr.  Stephen's  work 
isRliich  he  expounds  his  views  at  length,  though  I  should  have 
nucb  desired  to  do  so,  as  they  contain  the  matured  reHections  of  an 
iMo sad  accomplished  lawyer,  who  has  evidently  given  much  con- 
•ideruion  to  this  important  question  ;  but  I  think  I  have  fairly 
tl)t«il  the  general  result  of  his  reasoning  and  the  substance  of  his 
wjgsstions. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Beutham  and  hia  followers  would  allow 
liia  prisoner  to  be  called  on  either  side.  The  school  which  they 
tepresent  is  opposed  to  all  exclusion  of  evidence.  "Let  in  the 
%lit  of  evidence,"  is  their  motto.  To  exclude  evidence  is,  accord- 
ing to  them,  to  osclude  justiue.  And  I  must  confess  that  in  the 
preseol  day  it  does  eeem  to  be  both  unnecessBry  and  unjust  to 
ftclode  altogether  tbo  evidence  of  the  accused.  Indeed,  that 
ucliision  is  a  relic— one  of  the  few  relics — of  the  old  system  of 
timosi  universal  exclusion  which  pervaded  the  legal  systems,  not 
only  of  Scotland  and  England,  but  of  most  of  the  countries  of  con- 
liumtal  Europe.  Recent  legislation  has,  however,  been  of  a  more 
enltghlcned  description,  and  has  swept  away  most  of  the  old  dis- 
qiulificstions  of  witnesses — r.g.,  interest,  improbity,  relationship, 
fcc.,  and  in  civil  cases,  even  the  tinie-honourod  rule  "Nemo  in 
propria  raiisa  tcsfis  «*e  debet  "  (Dig.  Lib.  xxu.,  Tit.  v.,  1,  10.)  has 
been  aliolislicd  in  almost  every  iuslance.  It  Is  in  the  criminal  law 
kkme  lli»t  this  e^cclusion  is  still  allowed  to  operate — the  evidence 
Statijtes  for  both  Scotland  and  England  (16  &  17  Vict.,  c.  20,  a.  3., 
Scotland)  expresslv  declaring  the  exclusion  still  to  subsist.  The 
woTils  of  the  Scottish  statute  are,  that  "  Nothing  herein  contained 
■IwD  txmder  any  person — or  the  husband  or  wife  of  any  person — who 
in  any  ciimiiinl  proceeding  is  charged  with  the  commission  of  any 
indictAblc  offence,  or  any  offence  punishable  on  suramjiry  conviction, 
mapeient  or  compellable  to  give  evidence  for  or  against  himself  or 

Evife  or  her  husband,  except  so  far  as  the  same  may  be 
competent  by  the  law  or  practice  of  Scotland,  or  shall 
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render  say  person  coiupeUable  to  answer  any  queations  tending  to 
ci'iniiuate  himself  or  hei'self." 

I  humbly  think  that  the  time  has  now  arriTed  when  the  abtoluU 
exeluaion  of  the  testimony  of  the  accused  should  be  done  away  willi. 
With  Mr.  Bentham  I  would  say  "'let  in  the  light  of  evidence." 
Foremoat  among  the  ailvocates  for  the  ndmisaiun  of  this  evideace  is 
Lord  Brougham,  who  has  for  many  years,  in  Parliament  und  out  of 
it,  nud  especially  at  the  niectin<rs  of  this  AssuciatioD,  omitted  no 
opportunity  of  liftiug  up  his  voice  for  this  conceasiou  to  the  demands 
of  common  sense  and  justice.  And  surely  when  we  have  gone  so  ftr 
as  to  allow  lUigauts  to  be  competent  and  compellable  witnesses  in  civ 
cases,  involving,  it  may  be,  the  whole  fortune  and  reputation  of  1 
reBpective  parties,  it  is  scant  justice  to  one  ace  used  of  a  criii 
however  trifling,  to  compel  blm  to  be  silent  when  a  abort  Btal«me 
of  Lis  version  of  the  ti'ansnction  might  convince  the  jury  of 
falsehood  of  the  charge,  or  al  least  of  the  unfounded  nature  of 
And  the  injustice  of  the  exclusion  of  liia  testimony  is  increased 
the  circumstance  that  in  almost  every  case  the  prosecntor,  that  is  I 
oilier  party  to  the  cause,  'n  allowed  to  give  his  evidence  agaiii5t 
accused,  I  any  "the  prosecutor,"  because  in  most  cases  of  crime  the 
person  injured,  or  some  one  ueurly  related  to  him,  is  tbo  principal 
wiluesB,  and  almoat  inevitably  has  nil  the  feelings  of  a  prosecutor, 
whether  the  trial  be  Domiutklly  nt  his  instance,  as  is  gc  no  rally  tb« 
case  in  England,  or  at  the  instnnce  of  the  Crown,  as  in  Scotlani] 
where  jirivato  prosecutions  are  in  practice  unknown.  All 
arguments  which  I  have  ever  rend  or  heard  against  the  adraijaii 
of  the  ICBtimony  of  the  accused  are  mero  repetitions  of  tl 
■which  in  former  years  u=od  to  be  so  plentifully  employed  agaia 
the  admission  of  the  testimony  of  the  parties  in  civil  proccedJoj 
There  is  the  same  risk  of  perjury  in  tho  oue  case  as  iu  the  ol 
and  the  risk  of  Ihc  jury  being  misled  by  the  evidence  of  the  accns 
ifl  very  slight  indeed,  and  they  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  il 
flueuced  by  it  in  his  favour,  unless  it  be  so  strongly  corroborati  ' 
or  have  on  its  face  such  unmistakable  truth,  or  at  least  such  inhere 
probability,  as  to  satisfy  their  mindsihatit  would  bo  unsafe  or  unjust 
to  disregard  it,* 

That  the  evidence  of  the  accused  would  often  lead  to  his  coavic- 
tioD,  is  not  unlikely,  as  most  prisoners  are  in  point  of  fact  gaUtf, 


•  Mr.  BeBthftm  Hatisractorilj  diaposes  of  tUo  funoied  riek  oF  tho  jary  bcittg 
mislGd  by  the  ovidcoco  of  tbo  accused  ;  he  says  "  Ought  duitrut.-s<i  aa  •rell  M 
b1inilnt«i  to  ho  ainoB|'  the  attributes  of  juitico  f  la  tho  story  of  Uie  areas  uol 
fnble  bnt  history  P  and  is  ovorv  man,  every  raflian  that  coniBS  before  voa  a 
Eiren  ?  so  that  whorerer  thuro  is  ]Kiaaibility  of  falBiihood  in  eridenco,  iLerv  {■ 
DO  safety  for  yoii  but  in  stopping  up  y  Jur  eara  P  No,  learned  sir,  no  mora  thao 
yon — joa  who,  if  honest  con  thua  reason — am  an  (EdipoB  oraii  DlyB«eB."  &|;ain, 
'  If  there  bo  one  bunineRs  thatbelonf^  ton  jury  more  particularly  than  utothor. 


nothing  at  all,  and  do  without  thorn  allogother." — [Book  ix.,  p.  iii.,  cap.  I) 
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mJ,  if  so,  will  geaQrally  whea  tested  by  ci'oss-exami  nation  make 
Niiie  wUtemenC  or  tulmission  wliicli  will  make  tlicir  guilt  clear. 
But,  iriih  the  exception  to  be  preseatly  noticed,  it  is  only  the  reallj 
goiltj  who  would  have  anything  to  Jread  from  such  a  cross -esami na- 
tion, bdiI  BA  truth  is  the  result  aimed  at  in  criioinsl  triuls,  aud  not 
itemero  conviction  of  the  accused,  every  mr;ans  likely  to  bring  about 
lUi  result  should  be  adopted.  Nor  will  much  harm  be  done  if  such 
M e lamination  should  bring  out  fully  and  clearly  the  guilt  of  the 
xciued.  I  believe,  however,  that  seldom  is  an  innocent  mau  brought 
to  trial  without  Lis  feeling  the  painfulnoas  of  his  position  to  he 
aggrsTated  tenfold  by  the  iojustlcc  which  is  done  to  him  in 
(tmpeUing  him  to  keep  silence  under  the  false  accusation. 

Bot  while  I  would  thus  make  tbo  prisoner  a  competent  witness 
»bJ  allow  him  to  tell  his  own  story  in  court  with  all  the  assistance 
•Well  he  could  derive  from  the  questions  put  to  him  by  hia  counsel, 
ltd  wi til  the  searching  test  of  a  minute  cross-examination  by  the 
cwnsel  for  the  prosecution  (which  is  certainly  not  too  bigh  a  price 
forthe  prisoner  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  presenting  liis  case  in 
UiE  most  favourable  form  to  the  jury),  J  am  not  at  present  pre- 
jwtoJ  10  go  so  far  aa  to  make  the  prisoner  a  compellable  witness. 
TqiIoso  would  be  uu-Britieh,  and  would  assimilate  our  practice  too 
aiuh  to  that  of  France.     Notwithstanding  all  the  ridicule  which 
Ht.  Doiitham  has  heaped  upon  the  old  maxim  "  Nemo  tcnctur  pro- 
itrrieiptum,"  I  Limibly  think  that  the  maxim  is  a  sound  one,  and 
itil  offences  against  society  or  individuals  ought  to  be  proved  by 
ibe  injured  party  or  the  public  prosecutor,  without  the  aid  of  the 
ilfeged  wTong-Joer.     The  natural  status  of  every  man  is  that  of  legal 
iBMcence,  and  the  onus  of  proving  legal  guilt  is  most  properly  laid 
upOT  his  accuser.    For  not  only  is  it  an  easier  and  simpler  matter  for 
Ino  accuser  to  adduce  proof  of  his  accusatiou,  than  for  the  accused  to 
prove  his  innocence,  but  the  result  of  allowing  the  prosecutor  to  make 
oatliis  caao  by  a  compulsory  examination  of  the  accused  would  be  the 
coastant  molestation  of  nuoifending  persons.  Besides,  even  in  the  case 
of  gailiy  persons,  I  cannot  believe  that  even  the  modified  course  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Stephen  would  have  a  much  less  evil  result  than  haa 
been  shown  to  arise  from  the  French  mode  of  interrogation.    In  most 
CMea  the  prisoner  would  really  be  subjected  to  enormous  and  unfair 
preesure,  and  although,  where  he  has  tendered  himself  for  ciami- 
DMioD,   aud  thereby  expresseit  his  willingness  to  submit  to  free 
investigation,  he  cannot  complain  of  any  severe  handling  which  ho 
may  receive  in  cross-examination,  the  case  would  bo  entirely  changed 
if  be  were  forced  against  his  will  to  submit  to  what  Mr.  Stephen 
veil  calls  a  "  probing  "  at  the  inataoco  of  the  prosecutor.    In  the  one 
caM  he  comes  voluntarily  forward  to  clear  himself  where  ho  thinks 
be  it  tu  a  position  to  give  the  necessary  explanations  ;  in  the  other 
ha  would  be  compelled  to  speak,  not  necessarily  or  primarily  for 
ibe  purpose  of  clearing  himself,  but  practically  for  the  purpose  of 
mpporling  an  accusation,  which  cannot  be  supported  in  any  other 
w^,  and  ivhich  should  sever  have  been  made  unless  the  accuser 
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bad  becu  nblo  to  prove  it  aliiindr.  Moreover,  it  \a  iiotorioua  tliat 
moMj  [icrsous,  from  iiervoua  [cmperamcnt,  or  iinjitrtucius  dUpnailioii, 
or  obstiaate  atupiJiry,  or  from  oiber  ciLiiacs,  make,  in  mailers  even 
of  indifference  to  tbem,  wliat  are  called  baJ  witnesses,  i.e.,  ih«y 
become  excited  or  frigbtenci,],  or  voluble,  or  sulky,  or  almoat  Jdiouo 
when  placed  in  tbe  witness-box,  and  it  frequentl/  becomes  impo^ 
Bible  to  extrLLCt  from  tbem  an  intelligible  account  of  the  moot 
ordinary  circumstance. 

How  much  would  this  evil  bo  iocreoBcd  if  lo  their  natural  infir- 
mities  were  added  the  Hlnrm  -or  f-biime  or  iodigiiuliou  which  arc  so 
likely  to  bo  excited  by  their  beiug  placed  us  prisoners  in  the  dock  I 
A  prisouer  of  such  a  temperament  would  hiive  good  cause  to  com- 
plain of  society  and  its  law9,  if  his  life  and  liberty  were  tn  bo 
endangered  by  his  being  forced  into  a  position,  in  which  bis  con- 
fusion, atiirm,  iliiU  shame,  almost  necessai'ily  overcome  his  juilgmeut, 
and  prevent  hira  from  explaiuing  circumstances  which  may  indeed 
have  raised  suspicion  against  him,  but  nothing  more.  On  the  whole 
it  appears  to  me,  that  while  in  som(^  ca^es  tbe  comptiUory  esamin 
tion  of  the  accugod  might  lend  to  his  nci|uittal,  and  aIthougli4 
Others  it  would  as  certainly  leail  to  his  coiivi^-tioii,  yet  it  woulJl 
better  for  tiio  general  interests  ami  safety  of  society  tlirtt  eve 
British  subject  should  be  allowed  to  retain  that  souud  coustitatio 
privilege  which  is  his  birth-right,  viz.,  thuthe  shiill  be  dealt 
by  the  law  iis  innocent  until  his  guilt  ahnll  be  eatabllahed  by  cli 
iudopendcnt  evidence. 

At  the  same  time,  while  making  a  prisoner  a  eompeleiit  thou 
not  a  compellublo  witness,  his  admifsion  should  be  uuder 
regulations.  Not  only  should  the  proeecutor  have  power  (o 
the  truth  of  the  slory  by  a  searching  cross-eiami nation,  hut  it 
Bhonid  be  distinctly  undcrstDod  Ihat  the  cro^s -ex  ami  nation  of  tbe 
prisoner  should  not  necessarily  hear  tbe  construction  that  it  is  t 
tacit  admission  of  guilt.  Tbe  causes  above  referred  to  which  would 
tend  lo  render  the  story  tobl  by  the  prisoner  under  compulterj 
interrogation  confused,  unintelligible,  and  unsiLti^' factor}',  should  be 
deemed  suificient  to  account  for  his  non-nppeanmce  in  the  witneas- 
box,  and  it  will  be  found  generally  that  in  the  course  of  tbe  trial 
something  or  other  will  transpire  which  will  sufficiently  expUia 
his  absence.  But  it  will  form  a  very  important  part  of  the  judge's 
duty  to  consider  this  matter,  and  point  out  lo  the  jury  ihv  proper 
construction  to  be  put  upon  the  fact  that  the  prisoner's  coumol  baa 
not  put  his  client  in  the  box.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  in 
pi'actice  the  omission  to  exnmine  the  prisoner  would  lell  mora 
ialally  against  him  than  his  omission  to  cross. examine,  under  the 
existing  system,  an  important  witness  against  biui.  The  omisaion 
would  in  most  cases  proceed  from  a  similar  reason,  vix.,  eonscinuB* 
ness  of  guilt  and  inability  to  explain  the  transaction  on  any  other 
footing. 

On  the  other  hand  where  the  prisoner  does  tender  himself  as  % 
witness,  it  may  happen  that  be  becomes  frightened,  confuaed,  obe^ 
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ulc.  or  BuTky  ander  the  Are  of  crosa-esnminatiou.  The  jury  will  of 
tnWK'  require  to  watcli  the  prisoners  very  ctoaely  Juriog  the  pro- 
WJ,  that  ihey  may  not  mistake  the  impetuosity  of  natural  iiidigaa- 
lioD  or  the  ombarraasmcat  arising  from  nervousness  or  timidity  or 
ilumii  for  ihe  voluble  impertinence  of  harUeued  guilt,  or  the  oon- 
(bnon of  coDBcious  criminality.  In  this  iinporiani  pa,  t  of  iheir  duty 
ihr  will  of  eourse  derive  mueh  assistance  from  the  prasiUiDg  jud-ie, 
but  still  it  is  u^wn  the  jury  Ihemaolvos  that  the  main  reapousibility 
will  r*st. 

licfure  leaving  this  port  of  the  subject  I  should  add  that  wLether 
priwuLn's  are  made  com|)etent  or  compellable  wilnesaes,  or  both,  or 
vbeiler  the  law  remaios  uncbauged,  I  would  be  disposed  to  allow 
Intliem  the  option  of  reading  their  preliminary  statement  or 
dwUraiioii  to  the  jury.  Under  the  existing  systeni  the  prosecutor 
ilone  tuts  (hat  option,  the  practical  effect  of  which  is  to  withhold 
lie  stntcmCDt  from  the  jury  except  in  those  cases  in  which  it 
coutiuiis  something  injurious  to  tho  prisoner.  I  would  allow  the 
priwntT  to  lay  it  before  the  jury,  aa  containing  the  outline  of  his 
defenre,  and  as  showing  how  he  dealt  with  the  charge  when  first 
toxic  against  blm. 

Furiher,  in  the  event  of  the  prisoner  being  made  a  competent 
*iliie»*.  I  would  allow  the  prosecutor  also  to  read  tho  statement  to 
lifiury.  for  iu  that  case  it  might  be  important  to  contrast  the  pre- 
iinioBry  and  the  final  atateineuta  made  by  the  prisoner.  But  I 
toulil  uot  allow  the  prosecutor  to  read  the  statement,  if,  under  a 
tillage  of  system,  be  shall  have  already  made,  or  may  mean  to  make, 
lliti  prisoner  a  compulsory  witness.  In  that  case  it  would  be  most 
UrUrons  and  unfair  to  torture  the  accused  with  forced  examinations 
11  >liflerL-Rt  times,  and  then  ask  the  jury  to  convict  him  on  tho 
grnund  of  discrepancies,  which  may  have  been  caused,  not  by 
guilty  consciousness  or  wilful  falsehood,  but  by  nervousness  or  alarm. 
On  the  whole,  then,  itap[icars  tome  that  the  lime  is  come  when  we 
(bottlil  sweep  away  this  last  relic  of  barbarous  exclusion,  aud  admit 
a  priaooer  to  be  a  competeut,  though  not  a  compellable  witness  at 
bis  trial,  and  I  think  we  may  now  with  some  confidence  expect  that 
the  p«st  labours  of  our  illustrious  President  in  this  direction  will  bo 
rewarded  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  by  the  passing  of  a 
slatDle  allowing  prisoners  in  some,  if  uot  In  all  cases,  to  tender  them- 
selves for  examination  at  the  time, 

II. — Let  ns  next  consider  the  propriety  of  protecting  against  future 
trial  for  bis  share  in  an  offence,  a  witness  who  has  been  examined 
on  oath  at  the  trial  of  another  person  for  the  same  offence. 

This  question  has  recently  become  one  of  importance.  It  was  much 
discBssed  by  the  press,  and  formed  tho  subject  of  one  of  the  longest 
debMes  in  the  House  of  Commous  during  the  lost  session  of  Parlia- 
neat.  It  arose  out  of  the  proceediugs  at  and  after  the  trial  at  the  Glas- 
gowCtrcuit  in  September  1862,  of  Mrs.  MacLacblan  for  the  murder 
^m  of  ileasie  Mkcphersou,  a  trial  which  excited  great  public  interest. 
B      The  fftCta  of  the  ca^e  are  so  well-known  to  everyone  that  I  need 
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not  recapitulate  them.  It  is  enough  to  eay  tliitt  aflcr  the  trial  adiI 
conviction  of  the  prisoner,  cirtumstjiiicea  occurred  which  iodii-awd 
the  eitistence  of  enspicion,  if  not  belief,  in  the  mind  of  the  Homo 
Secretary,  that  an  individunl,  who  had  at  the  trial  givt-n  cvidenco 
for  the  Crown  as  an  innocent  und  uDBuspected  person,  w&s  himself 
accessory  to  the  murder,  if  not  tlie  actual  murderer.  Tills  iudicidual, 
natui'ully  indignant  at  what  lie  and  many  other  persons  considered  on 
unmerited  imputation  on  hia  character,  requested  the  Home  8eorobU7 
to  bring  him  to  trial  for  the  alleged  crime.  The  Home  Secretary, 
however,  actiug  upon  the  advice  of  the  present  Iiord  Advocaie, 
declined  lo  institute  proceedings,  on  the  ground  tliat  l>y  the  law  of 
Scotland  a  person,  who  had  given  evidence  for  the  Crown  at  ft 
criminal  trial,  was  by  that  v<!ry  fact  protected  from  trial  or  punish- 
ment for  any  sliare  he  might  have  had  in  that  ofience.  This  docirine 
was  at  once  so  startling  and  so  novel,  that  Mr.  Stirling,  the  Memb«r  , 
for  Perthshire,  brought  the  mattor  before  Parliament,  and  called  the  ^ 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  remarkable  fact,  that  while  the  opiuion 
of  the  present  Lord  Advocate,  upon  which  the  Homo  Secretary  bad 
acted,  was  to  the  effect  above  stated,  his  predecessor  in  that  olfica,  i 
and  many  other  Inwycrs  of  eminence,  were  of  opinion  that  there  WM  , 
no  such  protection  of  a  witness,  unless  that  witness  hod  been 
examined  as  a  tociita  cnminis  or  accomplice,  under  a  compaet 
express  or  implied  that  such  protection  would  be  given. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  or  settle  wbnt  the  law  of  Scotland 
really  is  upon  this  most  important  point ;  but  I  may  in  passing  la 
permitted  to  question  the  soundness  of  tLo  Lord  Advocate's  view  of 
that  law.  I  think  that  in  reading  the  various  precedents  upon  whidi 
his  Lordship  formed  liis  opinion,  all  of  which  I  have  carefully  ex- 
amined, he  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  material  circumstance,  that 
in  all  of  them  the  witness  was  at  the  time  of  esaniinntion,  either 
actually  charged  with  and  in  prison  for  the  crime  under  invest  igution, 
or  was  known  or  suspected  to  bo  guilty  of  it.  And  in  al!  of  these  ouoa, 
but  for  the  circumstance  that  he  hikd  undertaken  or  was  exjtectet)  to 
give  evidence,  which,  while  it  might  criminate  the  accused  would 
implicate  himself,  the  witness  so  examined  might  and  proboMy 
would  have  been  included  in  the  indictment,  and  tried  along  withllM 
prisoner.  He  thus  gave  Lis  evidence  under  the  assurance  either 
express  or  implied,  that  he  should  not  afterwards  be  tried  or 
punished  for  any  matter  within  the  indictment  then  unde^  irikL 
But  I  know  of  no  authority  whatever,  in  tho  law  of  Scotland,  for 
saying  that  a  person,  treated  as  an  innocent  man,  and  not  esamined 
as  a  guilty  or  oven  as  a  suspected  person,  would,  by  the  mere  (act  of 
his  giving  evidence  (upon,  it  might  be,  some  merely  incidrntol 
point)  at  a  trial,  be  rcndereit  incapable  of  being  tried,  should  ho 
subsequently  appear  to  be  chargeable  with  the  crime  as  to  which  bo 
bad  given  evidence.  And  the  absurdity  of  such  a  doctrine  wia 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Mure  (the  late  Lord  Advocaie),  in  the  debMs 
in  the  House  of  Commons  already  raenlioued.  Ho  put  the  can 
thus  : — "  Suppose  a  man  living  next  door  to  the  house  in  which  « 
murder  took  pbce,  produced  at  the  trial  a  plan  of  the  house 
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tppronches  snd  gave  evidence  on  that  poiot  only.  Would  it  be 
cantemled  that  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  if  U  were  after- 
nrJ=  found  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  murder,  he  could  aot  be  put 
«u  his  trial,  because  he  had  been  previously  a  witness  in  the  case  ?  " 

Bat  whatever  the  i-tate  of  the  law  may  be,  I  think  few  will  be 
JboDd  to  dissent  from  Mr.  Stirling's  conclusion,  that  the  law  of  Scot- 
kul,  if  it  bti  what  it  was  propounded  by  the  Lord  Advocate  to  be, 
iiuDwortliy  of  any  rational  country,  and  that  there  is  an  immediate 
BKeasity  for  some  alteratiou  of  a  law  so  defective,  or  the  declaration 
of  a  law  so  uncertain, 

Wlmt  then  ought  to  be  the  position  of  a  witness  adduced  by  the 
ctunn  at  a  criminal  trial  in  reference  to  his  protection  against  liub- 
»«|iicnt  trial  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  the  protection,  to  whomsoever 
It  mny  bo  extended,  should  be  absolute,  and  should  be  made  to  depend 
upon  his  giving  evidence,  and  auawering  tbe  questions  put  to  him — 
"lieilier  what  be  saya  shall  directly  criminate  his  aaaocialea  or  not. 
This  K  at  present  the  rule  io  Scotland,  and  it  seems  to  bo  more  likely 
iDKcure  honest  evidence  than  the  Euglish  practice,  according  to 
vhicli  the  accomplice  has  merely  au  equitable  claim  to  a  pardon  if 
(Ftemards  tried,  but  Uependent  upou  his  speaking  out  against  bis 
iMoclates,  and  criminating  them.  There  is  under  such  a  system  too 
pw  a  temptation  to  the  accomplice  to  exaggerate  or  invent  state- 
Hfflnli  against  the  prisoners,  as  he  knows  that  his  own  immunity 
ftWD  future  trial  or  punishment  depends  upon  how  far  he  can  by  hia 
tatimouy  convict  them.  It  would  be  better  to  secure  him  absulutely 
^liii^l  sXl  consequences  of  his  evidence,  beyond  tlie  penaltiei^  for 
perjury  in  llie  event  of  his  giving  manifestly  false  testimony. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  I  think  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  pro- 
lection  should  cot  be  extended  to  any  but  au  actual  or  suspected 
iccoroplice,  and  if  necessary,  the  law  should  bo  distinctly  declared  to 
he,  that  no  witness  shall  have  any  right  to  plead  iu  bar  of  future 
trial,  or  as  a  ground  for  pardon,  that  ho  has  been  examined  us  a' 
witness  at  the  trial  of  another  person  for  the  same  crime — unless  at 
the  lime  of  giving  such  evidence  he  was  known  to  be,  or  charged 
with,  or  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  that  crime,  or  had  given 
hia  evidence  under  an  assurance,  express  or  implied,  of  protection 
aguost  future  trial  for  that  crime.     Of  course  it  would  be  necessary 
as  a  measure  of  common  fairness,  to  prevent  ihe  evidence  given  at  a 
trial  by  aa  unsuspected  witness  from  being  used  ngoinst  himself  in 
Ibe  event  of  his  being  afterwards  tried  fur  the  same  offence.     But  to 
_iTO  such  a  witness  absolute  protection  would  bo  simply  opening  a 
rery  wide  door  for  perjury  and  malevolence,  and  would  enable  aa 
icnipuloug,  or  cunning,  or  malicious  person  to  divert  all  suspicion 
from  himself  as  Ihe  real  author  of  the  crime,  and  fix  it  upon  an 
innocent  individual. 

Id  conclusion,  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  the  hope  that  there 
naj  be  no  uuneeessary  delay  in  removing  what,  if  it  bo  not  a  blot,  at 

Enouiits  to  a  very  unfortunate  uncertainty  iu  our  other- 
folly  perfect  criminal  system. 
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Tfte  Torre ns  Sffstem  of  Convei/rmcing  by  Itegistration  oj 
Titles,  as  in  operation  in  Anstralin ,  and  applicable  to  Ireland,* 
By  R.  R.  ToKitENS,  Registrar-General  of  South  Australia. 

I  HAVE  undertaken  to  give  Homo  account  of  the  meiliod  of  con- 
ducting transfers  and  dealings  in  laiiil  wliich  lins  lor  some  lime 
past  been  ia  operntion  in  llic  Australian  Colonies,  with  a  Tiew  to 
considering  how  far  tha  beneCila  there  derived  under  that  mothoil 
can  ho  extended  to  these  old  eslablii^hcd  communities. 

Thet'Tile  flowing  from  the  old  Bj'Bl«m  of  conveyancing  diver 
from  one  source — that  is,  the  retrospective  or  dependent  cliaraci 
of  titles.  When  title  has  to  be  traced  back  tlirough  eucc 
proprietor?,  each  instrument  esamincd,  each  transaction  ecrutinia 
to  ascertain  that  nil  necesEary  foiinalitics  have  been  observed,  and 
that  no  equitable  interest  or  claim  leniains  ouIstaiKliDg,  and 
investigation  has  to  be  gone  over  afresh  ab  im'ia  each  tima 
properly  is  dealt  with,  the  procedure  must  of  necessity  be  botl 
tedious  and  expensive;  "  liepeudent  title"  is  a  chain  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link.  Each  iransaclion  odds  a  fresh  link  increas- 
ing the  perplexity  and  risk  of  loss  ;  and  thoreforo  the  distiugnishing 
feature  of  the  remedial  measure  which  I  am  about  to  explain 
consists  in  cutting  off  on  each  change  of  ownership  this  derivaliTQ 
or  dependent  character  of  title,  the  common  source  of  all  the 
uncertainties,  delays,  coats,  and  perplexities,  to  which  landowoen 
are  subjected  under  the  existing  system  of  conveyancing. 

It  is  not  possible  within  my  present  limits  to  describe  in  detail 
the  procedure  preliminary  to  placing  land  upon  the  Register;  and 
it  is  the  less  necessary  so  to  do  because  that  procedure  is,  ad  nearly 
as  possible,  identical  with  tliat  followed  by  the  Landed  EstklM 
Court  in  Ireland,  the  formal  act  which  places  land  umler  the  syauna 
in  Australia  being  the  issue  of  a  "  Certificate  of  Title  "  to  the  owner 
.  equivalent  to  the  indefeasible  "  Declaration  of  Title,"  of  the  Irish 
Estates  Court.  These  ccrliflcatCB  of  title  are  in  duplicate,  they 
define  the  lands  in  respect  to  which  they  are  issued  by  verbal 
description  and  by  diagrams,  and  set  forth  distinctly  the  uaturaaC 
the  estate  held  therein  by  the  applicant,  and  all  leaser  estates,  inti 
or  charges  whatever  then  existing,  which  limit  or  affect  his  ii 

Whenever  a  certificate  is  issued  to  a  tenant  for  life,  the  n\ 
Bioners  and  remaindermen  may  require  to  be  registered  ihereoa,] 
Buch,  which  places  them  in  a  position  to  dispose  of  their  reversioai 
interests  by  the  procedure  hereafter  described. 

The  grand  distinction,  however,  between  the  Irish  mensnrc 
law  reform  and  that  which  we  have  adopted  in  Australia  conaiata] 
this,  that  the  former  having  achieved  the  first  stage,  and  ove 
all  either  of  danger  or  of  difficulty  that  stood  in  the  way  of  ihoron 
reform,  unfortunately    stopped  short,  omitting    the  safe  and 
work  of  providing  a  method   under  which  future  dealings  in 
might  be  carried  on  without  accumulating  fresh  perplexities  ; 

•  Sec  rratwactioiK  of  1B57,  p.  80 ;  1858.  p,  192 ;  ISO.  p.  182. 
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,  that  titles  which  nt  a  heavy  charge  have  been  freei]  from 
inrotvemeut  nod  com  pie  si  ties,  left  to  ba  dealt  witb  under  the  same 
wilj  sad  intricuw  ayatem  of  couveyuacing,  aro  exposed  lo  be 
vbliDed  under  frcsti  iiccumulatious  of  doubt  uod  difficulty  I'rom 
wliicii  ihey  will  require  to  be  periodically  purged,  by  pasaing 
Ihrnngh  the  alembic  of  the  Landed  Esfatea  Court  ;  whereas  the 
Auairalian  system  having  relieved  titles  from  existing  complexities, 
provides  a  method  of  procedure,  under  which,  ivithoat  ut  all  cur- 
Uiliiij;  iho  privileges  and  powers  at  present  enjoyed  by  landed 
fTOjirielora  in  the  disposition  and  settlement  of  estates,  all  ordinary 
Wiags  in  land  may  be  conducted  with  the  same  safety,  ex- 
poJition,  simplicily,  and  economy  which  attend  dealing  with  pro- 
jieny  in  shipping  and  slock  in  the  funds. 

The  RojiiUr  Book  and  mode  of  ReguUriag. — The  register  is  the 
point  upon  which  the  whole  mechanism  turns.  It  is  compiled  by 
binding  logether  the  duplicates  of  all  certilicates  of  title  rcpreseut- 
ing  ihe  freehold,  each  of  which  constitutes  a  distinct  folium,  con- 
siilJDg  of  two  or  more  pages  set  apart  lor  recording  together  in  the 
OTikr  of  their  registration  the  memorials  oi'  all  future  dealings, 
^liwher  with  the  freehold  or  any  lesser  estate  or  interest  in  the 
lud  represented  by  the  certilicate  until  a  change  of  ownership  of 
IliB  freehold  is  rcgisfered.  When  this  occurs,  the  existing  certifl- 
tM*  is  eancellod,  the  existing  folium  of  the  register  closed,  a  fresh 
KTtificaio  issued  to  the  new  proprietor,  and  a  new  folium  opened 
■I  liie  register,  upon  which  are  carried  forward  the  memorials  of  all 
■ner  estates,  inlerests,  and  charges  afG^cling  the  land,  and  contiuu- 
Mg  sarrent  at  the  time  of  registering  the  change  of  ownership  of 
lie  freehold.  In  order  that  no  more  than  one  folium  of  the  regist^'" 
MJ  he  kept  open  for  any  oue  parcel  of  laad,  it  is  enacted,  that 
tijBJi  bringing  under  the  system  an  estate  In  "  fee-simple  "  or  "  fee- 
l»il"in  any  land  in  respect  to  which  a  folium  of  the  register  has 
slrmdy  been  opened  for  a  "  leasehold  interest,"  the  Registrar  shall 
tlofe  »uch  folium,  and  carry  forward  memorial  of  such  leasehold  upon 
lie  folium  opened,  by  registering  ihe  feu  of  such  land. 

Hjuking  with  the  volume  and  the  folium  of  the  register  constitutes 
regigp-aiion  of  a  ccriilicale  bringing  land  under  the  Act.  Entry  of 
memorial  of  any  transfer,  charge,  or  dealing,  whether  uifecting  the 
fee  or  any  lesser  estate  or  interest  upeu  the  folium  of  the  register 
woMitulcd  by  the  existing  certificate  of  title  of  any  land,  constitutee 
I^^trstion  of  such  transfer,  charge,  or  dealing. 

Bef;ist<^reil  estates  are  held  subject  to  such  charges,  liens,  estates. 
And  iniercHts  as  are  uotilied  on  the  folium  of  the  register,  coustituted 
bj  ilic  certiJicaie  of  title,  but  free  from  all  other  charges,  liens, 
MHUCA,  or  interests  whatever,  and  are  indefeasible,  except  when  the 
registration  has  been  oblaiued  by  fraud;  and  the  vegisiration  of  a 
tr>iufi?r  or  charge,  bona  fide  for  value,  is  indefeasible,  even  though. 
it  be  from  or  through  a  transferor  or  a  mortgagor  who  obtained 
itgistration  fraudulently. 

Printed  forms  of  contract,  with  full  instruction  for  the  guidance 
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of  pnrtios  dealing,  are  obtainable  al  the  Registry  Office,  and  al 
principal  stationers'  shops,  Theso  instrumenis  must  l-e  filled 
duplicate  in  a  legiblo  hand.  All  covenants  essential  to  the  existenH^ 
use,  iind  ODJoymeut  oFeetntoB  and  interests  wbicli  are  tbe  subject  of 
the  contract,  are,  by  law,  declared  to  be  implied.  Certain  asual 
though  cot  essential  covenauls  may,  by  tbe  use  of  brief  forms  of 
■words,  to  which  specific  signification  is  given  by  law,  b«  Dtipulated 
fts  fully  and  cflecttially  as  if  set  out  at  leaglh. 

If  the  contracting  proprietor  does  not  attend  pereonally  at  the 
Registry  Office  and  execute  the  instrument  in  presence  of  ibo 
Begistrar,  then  the  execution  must  be  attested  by  a  legal  pracliliooer; 
or  else  tie  contracting  proprietor  or  the  person  who  atte«l«d  hJa 
signature,  must  acknowledge  or  prove  the  execution  of  the  insim- 
meut  before  a  notary-public,  justice  oftbo  peace,  or  commisaiouer 
for  taking  afttdavita,  who  will  testify  such  acknowledgemeot  or 
proof  by  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  under  bis  hand  and  seal  eudoncd 
upon  the  instrument. 

These  instruments  of  coulract,  even  when  executed  ns  aboro 
described,  do  not  pasR  the  estate  or  interest,  but  merely  constltuin 
tho  authority  to  iho  registering  officer  for  entering  the  incinorial  of 
the  transaction  in  the  register  book.  For  this  purpose  the  instro- 
meut  may  be  presented  at  tho  Registry  Office  or  forwarded  ihrniigh 
the  post.  Upon  receipt  of  these  inslrumetils,  tbe  liegislrar  enieni 
the  registration  memorial  on  the  proper  folium  of  the  register,  aa<l 
on  the  certificate  or  other  instrument  evidencing  the  title  of  UiS 
registered  proprietor ;  ho  then  endorses  tbe  instrument  with  a 
niemornudnm,  certifying  the  date  of  registration  and  the  voluinA 
and  folium  of  the  register  where  the  memorial  has  been  recorded. 

Entry  on  the  register  is  the  essential  which  gives  validity  lo 
transactions.  The  memorandum  certifying  registration  endorsed 
upon  instruments  under  tho  Land  and  seal  of  tbe  Registrar,  rendert 
them  conclusive  evidence  of  title  in  all  courts  of  law  and  eiinitr. 
Registered  instruments  are  declared  to  be  construe  lively  embodJM 
in  the  register,  and  one  original  of  each  is  filed  in  the  Be^bDj 
Office,  tbe  other  being  returned  to  the  parly  entitled  under  it. 

Registered  interests  take  priority  one  over  tho  other  according  U» 
tbe  date  of  registration,  and  7iot  according  to  the  dales  on  which  tliA 
inalrunu'nta  of  contract  are  executed. 

Charges. — No  portion  of  the  system  has  made  so  sweeping  » 
change  in  existing  practice  as  that  which  relate.^  to  mortgage.  Tint 
old  liction  of  transferring  the  legal  eslale  is  abolished,  and  the  object 
is  accomplished  by  a  direct  instead  of  a  circuitous  course.  In  tbe 
languHge  of  the  Act  "  mortgage  and  encumbrance  shall  have  efI«Ct 
as  security,  but  shall  not  operate  as  a  transfer  of  the  laud  thereby 
charged,  and  in  case  default  bo  mode  in  the  payment  of  the  princtpd 
snm,  interest,  annuity,  or  ront-chnrgc  thereby  secured,  or  Ui  th» 
observance  of  any  covenant  expressed  in  any  memorandum  of  mort- 
gage or  of  encumbrance  registeicd  under  this  Act,  or  that  is  herein- 
after declared  to  be  implied  in  such  instrument,  and  such   defMilV 
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B  of  one  calendar  month,  or  for  such  other 
perim!  nf  time  as  may  therein  for  that  purpose  be  oipresslj  limitei], 
ihe  morigagee  or  encumbrancee  may  give  to  the  mortgagor  or 
eBCDtnhranccr  notice  iu  writing  to  pay  the  money  then  due  or  owing 
ou  such  memorandum  of  mortgage  or  of  encumbrance,  or  lo  observe 
III*  covenants  therein  expressed  or  implied,  as  the  caae  may  be,  and 
Ihit  (ale  will  be  affected  unless  such  default  be  remedied,  or  may 
Wc  such  notice  on  the  mortgaged  or  encumbered  land,  or  at  tlie 
niiuJ  or  last  known  place  of  abode  in  the  colony  of  the  mortgagor  or 
encurabraueer,  or  other  jierBon  claiming  to  be  then  entitled  to  the 
elJ  laud  or  with  liia  known  agent," 

Tlifi  Registrar  is  required  to  register  the  proprietor  of  the  charge, 
ot  his  parchaaer,  as  owner  of  the  land  ;  and  if  the  subject  of  the 
cWge  Ije  an  estate  of  freehold,  to  issue  to  bim  a  fresh  certificate  of 
litie,  *nd  open  a  fresh  folium  in  the  register,  carrying  forward 
on  each  the  memorials  of  existing  terms  and  prior  charges,  if  any, 
BMifiireil  or  imrcleased.  The  Act  further  enables  the  proprietor 
rf  Uie  charge,  in  such  ease,  to  distrain  or  enter  into  receipt  of  rent  and 
profits. 

Ciiarges    are  released   by  memorial  entered  on  the  appropriate 
Mjam  of  the  register,  and  upon  the  certificate  or  other  instrument 
tiitlEueing  title,  which  memorial  the  registrar  is  required  to  make 
upon  production  of  receipt  for  the  sum  of  money,  annuity,  or  rent- 
(iirgo  :    or  upon   production   of  evidence  of  the   decease    of  the 
laiiultant  ;  or  tliat  the  circumstances  or  conditions  upon  the  occur- 
Teatu  of  which  the  charge  was  contingent  have  ceased  to  be  possible. 
These    charges   on   land  are   transferable   by  endorsement  in  a 
simple  form,  printed  on  the  back  of  the  instrument,  evidencing  the 
diw^e,    and  as  llie   title   is  indefeasible,   they   pass   as   freely   aa 
Eichequer  Bills   between   parties   acquainted   with    the   value   of 
the   property    to  which    tlioy  attach.     The   espenso  attendant  on 
creating  a  charge  is  but  lO*.,  the  cost  of  transfer  5s.  and  of  ro-leaso 
S(.     The  proprietor  of  the  laud  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  upon  payment 
of  n  lurtlier  sum  of  £1   and  surrender  of  the  existing  certificate, 
obtain  a  fresh  certificate  of  title  cleared  of  the  memorials  of  all  ex- 
tinguished charges. 

Equitable  mortgages  for  the  purpose  of  securing  cash  credit,  and 
■dTnnced  for  fluctuating  amounts,  and  also  when  parties  desire 
secresy,  are  created  under  this  system  with  a  degree  of  security  and 
ftcility  for  realising  unattainable  under  the  English  law  of  con- 
veyancing. 

Tratufers. — In  order  to  transfer  any  estate  or  interest  in 
registered  land,  the  certificate  or  other  instrument  evidencing  the 
title  of  the  transferor  must  be  deposited,  together  with  the  form  of 
OMtract  for  transfer.  The  Registrar  will  then  enter  the  memorial 
of  tnuufer  on  the  proper  folium  of  the  register  ;  which  act  passes  the 
Mate  or  interest. 

If  ab  estate  in  "fee-simple"  or  "life  estate"  be  transferred,  the 
eenificaie  of  title  evidencing  that  estate  is  cancelled,  the  folium  of 
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the  register  conBtituted  by  it  cloaeJ.  and  a  fresli  corliflcale  issued  1 
and  a  fresh  folium  opened  for  tlio  tninsferee.     If  tlie  '"  fw  "  or  *'  lif 
estate,"  in  part  ouly  of  tlie  land  inuluJod  in  a  surrandered  certific 
be  transferred,  a  fresh  certiti<;itl«  is  isBUfid  to,  and  a  5'csli   foliu 
opened  for  the  transferor,  for   f.ho  portion   rel«ined  by  him.     Tt 
however,  may  be  [joatponed  in  conlemplfttiou  of  farther  nalcs  ; 
which  case  tho  original  eertificato  ta  marked  as  caucelled  iu  reiip 
to  the  portion  traiiafcri'ed,  and   the   original  folium   La  held  open  : 
recording  future  dealings.     Memorials  of  leai^ea  and  charges,  if 
current  and  affecting  the  land,  are  carried  forward  on  each  fn 
ceniticaie  issued  and  fresh  folium  opeued. 

Eniail. — Entails  are  effected  by  a  similar  procedure,  the 
tered  proprietor  esecuting  a  form  of  transfer  to  himself  or  any  oi. 
person  for  life,  with  roveraion  to  others  in  succession,  with  or  ■ 
out  powers  of  appointment,  and  with  remainder  over  aa  he 
prescribe.     In  such  cose  the  existing  certiRcate  of  title  of  the 
is  cancelled,  the  register  foliurn  closed,  a  fresh  folium  opened,  and] 
fresh  certificate  issued  for  a  life  estate.     Upou  the  death  of 
tenant  for  life  this   must  be    surrendered,  and  a  fresh  ccrtilici 
issued  to  the  next  reversioner  for  the  estate   to  which  he  sue 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  instrument  of  transfer,  eiecut 
by  the  original  settlor,  as  will  more  fully  appear  when  we  come 
treat  of  transmissions. 

Settlements  and  Trusts. — No  notice  of  trusts  can  be  enter^  i 
the  register  ;  but  a  proprietor  desiring  to  settle  his  estate, 
the  instrumentality  of  trustees,  may  transfer  his  estate  to  one 
more  persons  by  tho  procedure  above  described,  and  then  deposit  in 
the  registry,  for  safe  custody  aud  reference,  any  instrument  declnr*- 
tory  of  trusts  executed  by  the  transferees,  and  by  caveat  prohibit  the 
registration  of  auy  dealing,  except  iu  accordance  therewith,  or  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  He  may  also  direct  the  worJs 
"  no  survivorship  "  to  be  entered  on  the  certificate  of  title,  the  effect 
of  which  will  be,  that  without  the  lanction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
no  dealing  with  the  property  can  lake  place  until  any  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  death  or  otherwise  in  the  original  number  of  tnistees  has 
been  filled  up.  Persons  beneficially  interested  in  any  settled  estate 
may,  in  like  manner,  by  caveat,  bar  the  registration  of  any  dealing 
therewith,  either  absolutely  or  until  after  notice  for  a  lime  specified 
has  beeu  lodged  at  an  address  given. 

The  cost  of  liansferriug  the  fee,  or  a  life  estate,  including  certifi- 
cate of  title,  is  but  30«. ,-  the  cost  of  transferring  a  mortgage  or  k 
leasehold  interest,  is  but  5*. 

The  procedure  above  described  has  been  found  adequate  to  meet 
CTery  rcijiiircmeut,  wirJiout,  iu  any  appreciable  degree,  curtailing 
the  freeilom  of  action  heretofore  enjoyed  by  proprietors.  The  faci-, 
lities  for  settling  or  charging  estates  without  the  inforvcntiou  of 
trustees  aa  described  above,  iind  under  the  bead  of  charges,  ha^ 
moreover,  tended  greatly  to  diminish  the  number  of  estates  veMed 
in  trust. 
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Tramntigsiont, — No  iuterferenoe  with  esisting  law,  relating  to  tho 
transmission  of'  property  upon  "  inaolvency,"  "  will,"  or  "  iiitostacy," 
a  ttsempied.  Tbcae  eveiita,  and  also  tiie  marriage  of  female  pro- 
priolora.  sie  merely  required  to  be  autbenlicaled  to  tbe  Registrar  in 
unfw  tbat  ho  may  be  enabled  to  rocogniso  the  parties  entitled  to 
dni,  und  the  procedure  prescribed  will  be  found  equally  upplicable 
Dad«r  Hay  future  modification  of  the  laws  of  "  inheritance,"  or 
"inwiveney," 

Lon  of  IimlrumenU. — As  under  this  aystom  the  regiBter  conBti- 
Uies  lUe  title,  the  loss  of  instruments  evidencing  tbe  registration  ia 
Ccnpitr&tively  of  little  moment,  and  fresh  or  substituted  iuslrumenta 
tu  (i«  obtained  at  a  trifling  cost. 

Ogidat  Mechanism. — We  have  already  described  the  "  Register 
Bouk,'  aUo  tbe  various  forms  of  inslruments  which  constitute  the 
iiilhorily  on  which  titles  are  registered  when  dealings  take  place. 
These  itietrumcnta,  when  registered,  are  endorsed  with  the  folium  of 
tie  regiaier,  constituted  by  the  eertlUcate  of  title  of  tiie  land,  where 
lit;  ijiemorials  of  them  will  be  found  entered  in  the  order  of  their 
t^ittr&tion.  They  are  then  numbered  in  consecutive  series  ;  one 
wigiDal  of  each  ia  handed  to  tbe  party  whose  tide  is  evidenced 
tberebjr.  the  other  is  filed  in  the  Registry  Office.  A  journal  ia  also 
Iwpt  for  recording  the  day  and  hour  on  which  each  transaction  is 
tepilered,  with  a  reference  to  the  instrument  by  number  and 
nmbo!,  and  to  the  folium  of  the  register  where  it  is  memorialised. 
Under  this  method  accumulation  of  instruments  with  vnluminoufl 
mdeiis,  iho  fatal  objection  to  other  systems,  is  avoided,  as  each 
Mjanite  estate  or  interest  in  each  parcel  of  land  is  represented,  so 
tng  u  it  exists,  by  one  instrument  only,  and  as  each  instrument 
BMonrily  discloses  the  nature  of  the  property  held- by  the  prb- 
prielor,  with  all  that  a  parly  dealing  can  require  to  know,  search  ia 
HniiecessBry,  except  to  ascertain  tbe  eon-existence  of  caveats  ;  and 
Bifd  ibis  is  accomplished  without  reference  to  any  index,  as  each 
iBJirument  indicates  the  folium  where  the  history  of  the  title  is 
recorded. 

ITie  system  of  registration  is  metropolitan.  Under  it  a  vendor 
meetrug  his  purchaser,  or  a  mortgagor  meeting  his  mortgagee  at 
Turk,  would  procure  the  prescribed  form  of  contract  at  tbe  ueareet 
Jtalioner'E,  fill  it  iu  and  sign  it  in  presence  of  a  notary.  The 
purchfuter  or  mortgagee  would  iiec  tbe  exact  stale  of  the  title  upon 
llll^  iuspection  of  tbe  certificate,  and  having  ascertained  by  telegram 
thu  ibcre  were  no  caveats  prohibiting  the  dealing,  might,  with 
perfect  safely,  pay  over  the  stipulated  sum  in  exchange  for  the  con- 
irtel  of  transfer,  or  of  charge  together  with  the  certificate  of  title, 
which  lie  would  forward  through  the  post  to  the  capital  for  regis- 
tnxion,  wilh  a  Post  Office  order  for  tbe  fees,  and  receive  back  the 
iHiruineuis  endorsed,  with  ccrtiRcAte  of  registration.  In  such  case, 
Ui«  fole  advanliige  of  "  dislrici "  over  "central"  registration, 
ipp^trs  to  be  represented  in  tbe  cost  of  postage  and  telegrams. 
Ab  ihiB  central  registration  works  saLisfactorily  ia  the  widely- 
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BCaltercd  population  of  Australia,  there  can   be  no  doobt  of 
success  in  this  country,  where  the  facilities  of  com  muni  cation  are  so 
superior. 

Sene/iciat  Results. — The  procedure  is  bo  Himple  and  read/  of 
accompliehment  that  parties  deojiog  for  the  most  part  transact  their 
own  busiiicss.  A  saying  of  uinetceu  shillings  in  the  pound  attrlit^ 
has  been  efl'ectcd  la  the  cost  of  conveyancing.  The  wealth  of  tbo 
community  has  been  increased  by  restoring  to  its  intrinsic  valno,  M 
bnilding  sites,  land,  which,  deprived  of  that  special  character  by  im- 
perfect eviilence  and  technical  defects  in  title,  lay  waste  and  im* 
profitable.  The  value  of  land  iis  a  basis  of  credit  has  been  raised  bj 
the  extraordinary  facility  and  security  with  which  eijuitable  mor^ 
gages  and  registered  charges  arc  effected,  and  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  the  title  maybe  transferred  from  hand  to  hand.  Through 
the  simplification  of  titles,  so  that  each  freeholder  stands  in  the  saia* 
position  as  a  grantee  direct  from  the  Crown,  the  risk  of  chancery 
suits  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  a  reaily  and  inexptiifiTC 
procedure  in  foreclosure  and  ejectment  has  been  obtained.  Frauds, 
such  as  tho^e  which  recently  occupied  so  much  public  attention  in  tfat 
case  of  Ilou{>cll,  are  rendered  all  but  impossible. 

Low  ae  the  charges  may  appear  they  already  suffice  to  cover  iba 
expenses  of  the  system.  In  Queensland  it  has  entirely  superseded  itw 
old  process  ofconveyancing. 

In  South  Australia  the  value  of  the  land  brought  under  its  opera- 
tion amounts  to  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling.  The  amonul  of 
mortgages  secured  thereon  is  over  three-fourths  of  a  million.  TTio 
number  of  voluntary  applications  to  place  land  under  its  operation  ha* 
reached  four  thousand,  ami  llio  total  number  of  transactions  con*- 
pleled  nine  thousand  five  hundred, 

In  Now  South  Wales  and  Tasmania,  where  the  system  ha*  beea 
more  recently  introduced,  the  *8nlt.s  areequally  satisfactory.  In  llw 
fermer  colony  during  the  first  six  months  251  separate  propertia 
Tklned  at  £228,250  were  brought  under  it. 

In  Tasmania,  the  Attorney-General  addressing  the  House  of 
Assembly  with  reference  to  this  syatom,  is  reported  in  the  Jloharluicu 
Jfercury  as  follows  : — "  Applications  almost  innumerable  had  heea 
sent  in.  In  a  word  the  Act  was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  the  uni- 
versa!  law  of  property."  The  advertisements  of  capitahsts  and  loan 
■ocieties  in  the  colonial  papers  intimate,  some  thai  preference  will 
be  given  to  securities  where  the  title  is  under  the  Torrens  system, 
others  that  no  advances  will  be  made  except  on  titles  under  thu 
system.  But  perhaps  the  moet  conclusive  evidence  of  the  success  of 
this  measure  is  afforded  in  the  enthusiastic  expressions  of  aattsfaction 
offered  by  those  who  live  under  it,  in  the  shajje  of  public  deraonstrv 
tions  and  addresses,  and  by  the  thanks  of  the  Colonial  Parliament. 

Application  of  the  System  to  Ireland  and  Scotland. — Unable  lo 
perceive  any  serious  difficulty  to  interfere  with  the  iniroiluelion  of 
this  system  into  this  country  or  into  Ireland,  I  have  drafted  a  bill 
with  that  object.     I  have  heard  it  argued  that  the  success  of  ihb 
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in  Auatnilia  oflbrily  no  guarantee  that  like  saccess  would 
ilB  application  to  this  country,  where  the  complication  nriiaiug' 
ftwr  iliffereot  tenures,  old  BCttlementa,  and  dealings  extending  over 
1  jicrioJ  of  forty  years  and  upwards  have  to  ho  oncouiifered.  I  must 
bcR  obMrve  that  although  there  appeara  nothing  unreaaonnble  ia 
tb)  luiiniption  that  titles  which  Jat«  back  no  larther  than  twentj 
jwi,  must  be  free  from  the  perplesities  which  involve  English 
lille^  such  asBuraption  is  nevertheless  entirely  crroneona. 

Selilementa  and  eotails  are,  it  ia  true,  couiparatively*iniisu[il  in 
AiutnUia,  hut  owing  greatly  to  the  more  frequent  dealings  which 
obliin  in  new  countries,  and  partly  Xa  the  inferior  skill  of  our  con- 
njincers,  complications  and  uncertainties  no  less  grievous  than 
Imm  with  which  the  English  landowner  is  oppressed  have,  in  the 
A«rt  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Iwon  imposed  upon  our  free 
KEnres  and  originally  clear  titles  by  Crown  grunt. 

The  whole  of  the  difiicullios  lie  in  the  first  placing  of  land  upon 
ll«  regisler  with  safety  to  the  rights  of  all  the  parties  who  can,  by 
pOMibiliiy,  be  interested,  and  those  difficultios  have,  with  signal 
luctegs,  been  encountered  and  overcome  by  the  Estates  Court, 
ImIkiiJ  ;  which,  I  will  here  remark,  appears  to  me  an  institution 
belter  udapted  for  the  habits  and  circumstances  of  this  country  than 
ibo  Aastndian  Lands  Titles  Commission.  In  the  hill  referred  to 
I  propose  to  delegate  to  the  EBtates  Court  all  the  functions  exorcised 
Ijthe  Australian  Lauds  Titles  Commission,  both  as  regards  the 
6«  placing  of  lands  upon  the  register,  and  also  the  registering 
pmies  upon  transmission  of  estates  by  will  or  upon  intestacy  ;  tho 
Sibeequeut  dealings  by  registration  of  titles  being  confided  to  a 
dcpwtinent  subordiauto  to  that  court. 

Lord  Corriehill  has  kindly  drawn  my  attention  to  certain  pecu- 
liiriticB  in  Scotch  tenures  which  appear  to  him  prior  to  explanation 
to  impose  JiEGculiies  in  the  way  of  applying  this  system  to  Scotland, 
la  BO  Tor  as  the  superior  holds  any  real  hcucficial  intei'CBt  in  the 
hods,  such  interest  would  be  protected  when  bringing  such  land 
under  the  system  on  the  application  of  his  vassal  by  reservation  of 
[he  quit  rent,  mineral  rights  or  heriots  to  the  sujierior,  but  so  far 
ha  regards  mere  ceremonial  usages  handed  down  from  feudal  times, 
the  occasion  of  which  has  passed  away,  and  which  now  have  na 
nliliiy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  simply  impede  the  transfer  of  land, 
tht'  perpetuation  of  such  ceremoniula  would  clearly  Iks  inconsistent 
with  tbt'  object  contemplated  by  this  measure.  Tho  same  observo- 
tkuiB  apply  to  the  case  of  the  mid-superior.  The  other  remarks  of 
fcio  Lord^ip  respecting  indefeasibility  of  title,  power  to  entail, 
iulBeitucj  of  notices  to  parties  interested  in  adjacent  lands,  and 
accumulation  of  documents,  1  have,  I  believe,  sufficiently  answered 
when  explaining  the  procedure  in  placing  land  on  the  register,  and 
mib«^uentlj  dealing  with  it  under  the  Irish  Estates  Court  and  tho 
Aaitralian  systems. 

As  I  before  remarked,  the  title  being  once  placed  on  this  register, 
ftU  difficulty  is  at  an  end — the  holder  of  laud  by  declaration  of  title 
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from  the  Eslat«a  Court  being,  as  regards  tranafcrs  and  oLbcr  dealing 
in  the  fiamo  positioD  to  all  iut«ni.s  a^  llie  holder  of  land  under  cer 
ticale  of  title  from  the  Auatraiiun  Commission,  or  under  a 
direct  from  the  Crown. 

Conclusive  evidence  that  this  eystfim   is  enitable  for  the  retgoif 
ments  of  old  estahlieheJ  countries  is  afforded  in  the  fact  tUal  it '. 
been  in   operalion  for  over  600  ytars,  in   Hamburg,  Frankfort, 
other  Uunso  towns,  and  also  with  sligJit  mollification  in  Bararia  i 
in  Prussia  fijr  over  100  years — affbrdiug  the  nlmost  eecuriiy.  fncilit 
and  economy  in  dealing,  and  ri'gavded  with  tlio  liighcst  Batisfnctig 
by  the  pcDpte  of  these  countries. 


The    Recent    Statistics    of   Bankruptcy     in    Scotland,* 
George  Auldjo    Esson,  Accountant    in  Bankruptcy 
Scotland. 

I  HAVE  been  requested  to  communicate  to  the  Association  the  le 

JDg  Statistics  of  Bankruptcy  in  Scotland,  applicable  i«  the 
subsequent   to  1856,  when  tbo  Bankruptcy  AmendmcDt  Act 
passed.      My  oSictfil  position   afihrda  nie  facilities  for  making 
communication  ;  and  I  readily  accede  to  the  request,  because  I 
desirous  of  giving  tbe  Association,  and,  through  them,  the  pub 
full  access  to  the  results  of  the  operation  of  the  ameudcii  law  of  ban 
ruptcy  in  ibis  part  of  the  United   Kiugdom.      It  is  a  well-recogaia 
feet  that  the  social  welfare  of  the  community,  especially  the  mer 
tile  community,  is  affected,  to  an  important  exteut,  by  the  opcr 
of  the  law  of  bankruptcy.     Tliis  portion  of  tbe  judicial  statisiicaj 
the  country  cannot  fall,  therefore,  to  be  of  interest  to  those  who  ; 
to  promote  the  great  objects  oFlho  Association. 

No  steps  bavc  hitherto  been  takcu  in  Scotland  for  arranging  : 
publishing  the  Judicial  Statistics    in   a   complete  system.     It 
recently    been    proposed     tbut    this     should    be    done  ;    and 
proposal    will    probably    form    matter    for    consideration    at 
present   meeting.      In   the   absence  of  an  official  publication  of 
Statistics  in  Bankinipley,  it  sLmll  be  my  onileavour  to  record  iu 
Paper,  and  in  the  Tables  appeuded  to  it,  the  results  which  I  cunsid 
most  important  and  interesting. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  held  in  Glasgow,  in  I860, 1 1 
the  houour  of  reading  a  Paper  on  "  The  Expensea  in  Bankrupicj 
The  amended  law  had  only  come  into  operiition  iu  the  end  of 
year  1856  ;  and  my  field  of  observation  under  ilie  new  law  was 
then  very  eilensive.  A  period  of  seven  years  has  now  ucaily  elapB 
since  the  law  was  amended,  and  the  effects  of  the  amendment 
now  be  better  ascertamed  than  when  I  lost  addressed  myeelf  to  I 
subject. 


•  For  tbe  wliole  subject  of  Bankruptcy,  sec  Traniadioiu  Vol.  1867,  pp.  IC 
llli  Vol.  1868,  np  135,186,191;  Vol.  1869,  pp.  2M.  260— 268j  VoL  18 
pp.  167—217  J  Vol.  18til,  pp,  227,  217-249. 
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First. — Number  of  Sequestrations  in  ScoUand." 

la  the  lit  jraT  of  the  operation  of  tho  ncir  Act,  onding 

UflOptober,  1857,  there  were  awarded 432  BequpBtrations. 

Ill  [be  2rid  year,  ending  31at  Octoiier,   1858  636  „ 

,,      3ni     „  „  „  1659  461 

,.     Wi     „  .,  ,.  19fi0  413 

„     5tli    „  „  „  1861  635 

„     6th    ,.  „  „  18G2  573  „ 

lliiTlii  jfeM  ia  not  yet  complebB.  

Total  for  6  yews 3,069  „ 

Average  611  „ 

Hie  largest  number  of  Bequest  rat  ions  awarded  in  any  ono  of  these 
Jtm  w»8  in  1858.  This  was  the  year  of  the  well-known  commercial 
(tiiii,  which  wns  marked  at  its  commciiccment  in  Scotland  by  the 
iloppage  of  the  Western  Bank.  I  have  classified  f  the  sequestrations 
unrded,  under  the  lieuds  of  the  different  sheriffdoms  or  counties  to 
■whith  ibcy  properly  beloni; — and  I  have  set  over  against  them  tho 
popniiiioD  of  the  counties  according  to  the  last  census  (1861).  It 
wmid  consume  too  much  time  to  go  over  this  Table  in  detail,  but  I 
n>j  be  pennitied  to  uotico  some  of  its  leading  results. 

He  county  of  Lanark  (embracing  the  city  of  Glasgow)  containing 
l7f»r  ibe  largest  population  of  any  county  in  Scotland  (631,566,  or 
ibniil  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population  of  Scotlaud)  has  on  an  average 
201  sequestrations  yearly,  or  between  one-third  and  one-half  of  tho 
'IioIr.  In  the  year  of  great  commercial  pressure  before  referred  to, 
iLtrrwere  247  sequeslrations  iu  that  county.  Last  year  it  may  be 
iBlftfied  ihat  there  must  have  been  great  commercial  depresaion,  as 
there  were  then  245  se<[ueslrations — being  within  2  of  tho  number 
!«  U«i county  during  the  disastrous  year  1857-88. 

In  the  Metropolitan  county  of  Edinburgh  (embracing  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  and  town  of  Lei'h)  with  a  population  of  273,  997  (or 
•linui  one-twelfth  of  the  whole)  there  were  on  an  average  72  seques- 
•aUons,  or  about  ono-seveuth  of  the  whole. 

In  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  with  a  population  of  221,569,  there 
»we  OD  aa  average  20  sequestrations, 

III  the  county  of  Forfar  (embracing  Dundee)  with  a  population  of 
^.W5,  there  were  on  an  average  28  sequestrations. 

Ib  iho  eounty  of  Renfrew  (embracing  Paisley  and  Greenock)  with 
'  pnpidaiioa  of  177,561,  there  were  on  an  average  26  seques- 
Iwions, 

It  will  be  obvious  from  these  illustrations  that  this  Table  serves  to 
fiiuiout  the  periods  and  the  localities  in  which  commercial  distress 
"•more  or  less  prevailed  ;  and  in  this  respect  it  raaj"  probably  be 
wiiiij  a  useful  contribution  to  the  public  statistics.    * 


'  I  ma;  here  ncte  that  the  award  of  Soqaaitration  in  Scotland  is  eqairaloat 
■  UjBdipMion  of  Uonkruptcy  in  England, 
t  Sm  Table  Mo.  I. 
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Second. — Analysis  of  the  Occupations  and  Position  0/  fhe  Baniruptt 

SequMtrattd, 

I  proposed  to  give  a  classiUcatioa  of  Uie  tmUes  noil  occupntioiu  of 
tbe  bankrupts  sequestrated  from  their  designations  in  the  Register; 
but  I  found,  when  I  applied  myself  to  the  work,  tliat  I  could  not 
present  Any  useful  results  from  this  anulysis.  Bunknipta  an 
frequently  represented  in  their  dcsignutions  in'  the  ICi.'gi^ter  ■> 
following  many  diHerent  and  wholly  distinct  trades,  and  it  is  ihoa 
•impossible  to  ciaea  such  bankrupts  under  any  ouc  particular  bead  or 
branch  of  traders. 

I  have  found  it  possible  however  to  distinguish  the  non-traden 
fVom  the  traders,  and  I  have  given*  the  number  of  non-lrHden 
sequestrated  in  the  particular  years  under  observation  pla«ailied  u 
far  as  possible  from  the  designations,  according  to  their  piirticukr 
professions,  occupations,  and  status.  1  must  refer  to  the  Table  it$«!f 
for  details,  but  I  may  here  state  that  the  aequostrations  of  iiou-trndcn 
constitute  only  about  four  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Since  the  prcj^al 
Act  came  into  operation  (185<!),  there  is  practically  no  di<iIinriioiiia 
Scotland  between  tr.idors  and  non-irnders  as  regards  liability  to 
eequestrntion,  the  estates  of  both  classes  being  equally  exposed,  when 
they  become  embarrassed,  lo  the  operations  of  the  bankruptcy  Um, 
Even  before  the  new  Act  came  into  effect,  the  esiales  of  non-traden 
Tvere  frequently  brought  under  the  operation  of  these  laws  iu  c-oiu^ 
quenco  of  these  parties  lioldiug  shares  in  joint-stock  companies,  whicb 
circumstance  was  hold  to  constitute  them  traders  in  the  eye  of 
the  law. 

My  analysis  of  the  Register  throws  light  upon  another  subject  of 
general  interest.     When  the  new  Act  came  into  operation  in  1856^ 
it  applied  as  I  have  already  titatcd  to  traders  and  noo-trndcrs.     Il 
60DU  came  to  be  discovered  tliat  it  was  practicable  for  debtors  who 
tvere  not  originally  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Scotch  cuarU^ 
to  acquire  a  domicile  in  Scotlund  for  the  purpose  of  making  tJmm. 
selves  liable  (o  sequestration,  and  of  thus  obtaining  the  benefits  of 
bankruptey  Inw  (as  regards  protection  from  imprisonment  for  debt 
and  discharge),  to  whieh  they  were  not  entitled  by  the  laws  of  ihrir 
own  country.     Parties,  chiefly  Enghshmen,  on  this  footing  came  oniL 
acquired  a  domicile  by  residcDcc  for  a  short  period  in  Scotland,  miA 
their  estates   were    there    sequestrated,    although    they    were    DoCi 
property  Scotch  bankrujits.     Thus  Knglish  debtors  in  cousidurablc 
numbers  contrived  to  gain  an  advantage  over  their  creditors  which 
■was  not  intended  for  them.     The  creditors,  if  this  proceeding  came 
to  their  knowledge,    could   only   oppose   tlieir  debtors   by  followic^ 
them  into  Scotland  at  great  trouble  and  expense  ;  and,  if  (lie  e^iatM 
'Were  seqncslrafed,  these  estates  were  administered  and  mauuged  in 
Scotland,  with  less  advantage  to  the  creditors  than  if  they  hiut  hem 
administered  nearer  their  creditors,  and  more  directly  subject  to 
their  supervision.     To  remedy  this  grievance  an  Act  waa  passed  in 

^ ~:^^m_  *  Seo  Table  n. 
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I860,*  giving  power  to  the  Scotch  Court  (of  SesBion),  on  cause  ahown 
torecsU  sequestrationa  Iq  c  ire  urns  tunces  in  which  it  appeared  to  the 
wart  llmt  the  estaica  ought  to  be  diatributed  in  England  or  Ireluud. 
This  Act  had  some  effect  in  diminishing  the  immber  of  these 
nomilonB  cases,  bnt  the  passing  of  the  present  English  Bankruptcy 
Aclb  1861  (which  in  certain  circumstances  esteaded  the  law  to 
ihii(.Ir»dera),  lias  had  the  effect  of  rendering  these  cases  altogether 
iDiigni6c»nt  in  onr  proaect  practice  in  Scotland.  I  find  that  prior 
to  ihe  passing  of  the  Act  of  1860,  there  had  been  seventy  sequestra- 
tau  awarded  of  the  estates  of  English  and  other  foreign  debtors^ 
Sobwijuenily  there  have  been  only  thirteen  sueh  soquestratious  ;  and 
during  the  last  year  of  the  period  there  was  not  a  Bingle  sequestration 
of  this  class.   It  would  thns  seem  that  this  grievance  baa  been  removed. 

The  law  of  bankruptcy  in  Scotland  was  in  the  year  1839,  applied 
toiku  caap  of  deceased  debtors.  I  find  from  my  analysis  of  the 
Btgieter,  that  the  number  of  aei:[  nest  rat  ions  of  the  estates  of  deceased 
iifblDK  in  the  period  now  under  observatioa  has  lieea  121,  or  about 
lijiir  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

So  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  this  extension  of  the  law  of 
fcrokniplcy  to  the  estates  of  parties  who  have  died  in  embarrassed 
tlremnslances  has  heon  a  great  practical  improvement.  Tiiese 
MUtesare  more  cheaply  and  expeditiously  ndministored  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Bankrupt  Act,  than  they  could  have  been  under 
tloliwB  which  regulate  the  administration  of  the  estates  of  deceased 
pnlet  in  general. 

Tkird. —  Value  of  Property  Involved  in  Bankruptcy  in  Scotland. 

IhsTe  compiled  from  the  valuations  of  the  tnistees,  which  are 
WpMt*il  to  the  accountant's  office,  lista  of  the  values  of  estates 
t"|w«irated.  From  these  lista  I  have  been  able  to  approximate  to 
tt«  lalue  of  proi>ertj  which  is  involved  in  bankruptcy,  during  five 
it  the  years  of  the  period  now  under  observation.  The  following 
«n  the  results ; — 


No.  or 

Klifch 

VOlUDI  l¥- 

Gma  vnJdc 

or  tsEnlpfl 
BTfjuntnilcd. 

vHjue  of 
»Utu. 

HUlflri  [n 
I'mEniF  Id- 

nay  iiiip 

aisiavntTin- 

Unn. 

TfumbsT 
of  aUitM 

Iprt,  which 

185G-57 
18r>T-5S 
1858-59 
1850-60 
1860-61 

£|l>l>kD 

520 
7Cl 
4118 

532 

£ 

G7G,913 
l.G36,C49 
652,018 
760.G19 
811,563 

£ 

1,300 
2,150 
1,309 
1,668 
1,583 

£ 

53,033 

338,988 

69,755 

73.391 

IH,9S  I 

3i 
99 

69 
93 

11        « 

110 



4,567,733 

8,009 

676,091 

'185 

Averagi 

913,568 

1,602 

135,218 

97 

Builcrnptcy  (Scotland)  Amendment  Act,  1860, 
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In  these  results  there  is  a  farther  illuatnttion  of  the  effects  of  the 
commercial  crisis  in  the  year  1857-58.  The  average  annual  value 
of  property  iavolved  in  bankruptcy  in  Scotland  daring  these  five 
years  is  £913,558.  The  value  of  property  sequestrated  in  1857-58, 
-was  upwards  of  £1,600,000.  I  have  unfortunately  not  been  able, 
from  want  of  time,  to  distribute  these  values  amongst  the  several 
counties  in  which  the  sequestrations  depended.  These  results  would 
have  proved  a  desirable  addition  to  the  statistics  furnished  ir  my 
first  Table. 

FoarOi. — Mode  in  which  the  Processee  of  Sequestration  have 
been  IHsposed  of. 

I  have  compiled  a  Table  *  exhibiting  the  mode  in  which  the  pro- 
cesses of  sequestration  have  been  disposed  of.  It  wonld  be  ont  of 
place  to  recite  the  figures — I  must  refer  to  the  Table  itself  for  details, 
satisfying  myself  with  recording  in  this  place  the  more  general 
results. 

Thus  between  one-third  and  one-fourth  of  the  whole  sequeslra- 
tions  liave  been  wound  up  by  composition  settlements,  accepted  by 
the  proper  majorities  of  the  creditors,  and  aflerwards  judicially 
sanctioned. 

About  one-fifth  have  been  wound  up  by  a  distribution  of  Aindi 
by  the  trustee,  followed  by  the  trustee's  discharge. 

And  a  small  number,  sixty-one,  have  been  closed  at  the  very  com- 
mencement by  deed  of  arrangement,  whereby  the  creditors  enter  into 
an  arrangement  for  the  management  and  distribution  of  the  estate, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  rules  and  regulations  which  apply 
when  the  estate  is  distributed  by  the  trustee  under  the  sanction  at 
the  Statute. 


»  Table  No.  m. 

Yearly  average  511. 
Of  tliesa  there  ivera  snbseqoeatly  recalled  37 

8,042 

ThB  nnmber  of  BeqneatrationE  cltued  by  ooniposition  oontiacta  during     »- 
tie  period  wore J"      ^^ 

On  an  aTOrago  yearly  161. 
The  number  uf  sequeatratioDa  in  which  there  has  been  a  distribation  {     ^n 

of  funds  by  the  trustee,  followed  bytho  trustee's  diacliarge,  is     j     ^^ 

On  aa  arerage  yearly  100. 
The  number  of  seijacatrations  closed  by  the  disobarge  of  the  trostee )        ~, 

without  any  distribution  of  funds,  there  being  no  assets,  il J 

On  an  average  yearly  11. 
The  iiambcr  of  sequeatrationa  wound  up  by  deed  of  arrangement,  is  81 

On  an  arerage  yearly  10. 

Total  nomber  of  HequestrationH  wholly  brcm^it  to  a  legal  I  |  oas 
iKue  prior  to  31at  OoUjbor,  1868  .,.„ „....„i  *•*'■ 
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Id  CPnimenling  oo  these  resulta  I  may  be  pcnnilteil  lo  oljserve 
tkl  iLe  iviDiiiog-up  by  distributinii  of  ilie  fuQcIa  goes  on  _inore 
tlo«lj  lUbq  I  conaidor  oUhcr  desirsblo  or  necessary.  The  elemeut 
of  time  occupied  in  winding-up,  is  nn  important  one  in  judgiu^;  of 
tk«  success  of  a  tnisteo'd  management :  and  it  tias  been  my  cudea- 
fwr  to  impress  tliis  upon  (riislees  on  every  occasion  when  I  could 
eititiMy  do  so. 

A  lurge  proportion  of  the  sequestrations  are  closed  at  a  Tery  early 
period  by  cooiposition  contrnRts.  Tiiis  mode  of  settlement,  which 
ilf;ieud3  more  immediately  upon  the  consent  of  the  crediiora,  or  of 
certain  majorities  of  the  creditors,  seems  to  work  satiaractorily. 

lyik-'E.rtent  lo  which  the  Supreme  and  fnf^ior  Courts  in  ficnlland  are 

rajieclirely  cnj/ajcd  tn  the  Admiimlratioii  of  the  Bankritptcy  Law. 

The  first  step  in  a  process  of  seqoeal.ration  is  the  awaiil  ofsequos- 
trttinii.  which  is  analogous  to  the  adjudication  of  bankruplcy  iu 
Eoglfiiid.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Ameiulmeut  Act  in  IHj6  this 
■15  I'icluMvely  the  function  of  the  (Supreme)  Court  of  Session. 
TImI  Act  gave  the  sheriffs  (cquivnlent  in  some  respects  lo  ihe  county 
ceiirl  judges  in  England)  co-onlinatu  jurisdiction  with  the  Court 
ofSt'asion  in  awarding  sequestration. 

Il  ip|>ears  •  that  during  Ihe  six  years  now  under  ol)Bervalion, 
l«eniy-threo  per  cent,  of  the  business  of  awarding  sequestrations 
bu  lien  conducted  in  Ihe  Court  of  Session,  while  soventy-aeven 
per  cpni.  has  been  carried  on  in  the  local  or  sheriff  courts.  In 
the  inatler  of  the  confirmation  of  the  trustees  and  com  miss  loners, 
■nj  ia  the  pubiic  esaminatiou  of  the  bankrupts,  the  sheriffs  have 
(MiusiTe  jurisdiction. 

hi  the  subsequent  steps  which  are  incidental  to  the  administration 
of  limikruplcy,  and  for  which  judicial  sanction  is  required,  such  as 
the  iliscliargea  of  bankrupts  wiih  or  without  composition,  the  dis- 
clargea  of  trustees,  and  Ihc  approval  of  deeds  of  arrangement,  in 
wbicb  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts  have  co-ordinate  jurisdiction, 
il  *111  be  found  from  the  same  Table  that  eight  per  cent,  has  been 
conduflcd  iu  the  Court  of  Session,  and  ninety-two  per  cent,  in  the 
tWnr  courts.  It  may  he  mentioned  iliat  most  of  tho  steps  referred 
to  receive  tho  necessary  judicial  sanction  on  tho  unopposed  motion 
"f  t)ie  party  entitled  to  promote  the  cause  accompauied  by  the 
rwiuisitB  evidence. 

It  \i  obvious  from  the  above  figures  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
•riinary  judicial  administration  connected  with  bankruptcy  ia 
EwUnd  is  conducted  in  the  sheriff  or  local  courts. 

There  are  questions  wbich  arise  in  the  course  of  bankruptcy,  as 
rt^ards  the  proof  of  debts  and  otherwise,  which  form  the  sulyeet  of 
liii^niion  both  in  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts.  It  wotild  be 
iniffeating  to  know  to  what  extent  questions  connected  witii  bank- 
nptcy  form  the  subject  of  litigniion  in  these  courts  j  hut  I  have 
ooibrtuiiaieljr  no  records  from  which  I  can  obtain  such  results. 

•  Soo  Table  No.  IV. 
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Sixth. — Eirpcnseg  in  Bcmhrvptcy. 

The  expeDses  in  btiDkruptey  token  in  tbe  moat  comprpheneir« 

view  may  be  saiil  lo  consist  : — 

Firai,  or  the  eipenHC  of  tlio  judicial  adminiatration  which  Iju^  just 
been  referred  to.  Tliia  mlniinislriition  is  imrried  on  in  the  ordinary  tri- 
bunals of  the  country,  which  are- maintained  at  the  public  expense  ;  and 
this  buainesB  ia  so  intorworen  with  the  general  judicial  fimclions  of  the 
courts,  that  it  la  not  possible  to  (letermine  what  portion  of  it  \s  pro- 
perly  applicable  to  the  adminis (ration  of  the  law  of  bankru)itcy. 
ThiH  expense  does  not  form  a  charge  upon  the  bankrupt  e«^tca, 
and  in  thai  respect  it  is  not  a  proper  cxpeoHe  in  bankruptcy. 

Second,  Of  the  expense  of  the  Office  of  the  Accountant  in 
Bankruptcy.  The  exponsea  of  thia  oSice,  including  the  salaries 
of  the  accountant  and  three  clerks,  are  provided  annually  \tj 
Parliamentary  vote  as  part  of  the  miscellaueons  Civil  Eslimulcs. 
This  office  is  maintained  nt  a  coat,  in  round  numbers,  of  £1.500 
a-year.  I  have  explained  that  the  average  annual  value  of 
property  involved  in  sequestrations  Jti  Scotland  is  £913,oj8,  or 
thereabouts  ;  so  that  this  coat  is  aomeivhere  about  ^  per  cent,  un 
that  value.  It  will  be  observed  that  while  this  expense  Is  directly 
applicable  to  bankruptcy,  it  does  not  operate  as  a  diminution  of 
funds  of  the  bankrupt  estates,  being,  like  the  cost  of  the  judl 
administration,  borne  by  tbe  country. 

Third,  Of  the  proper  expenses  in  bankruptcy,  viz.,  those  wh 
form  a  deduelion  from  the  assets  available  to  the  creditors. 

In  eases  where  (be  sequestration  is  closed  by  deed  of  ar 
inont,  the  process  is  wound  up  at  a  very  early  period,  and  before  the 
election  of  a  trustee  ;  and  the  expenses  in  these  cases  consist  of 
costs  incurred  to  law  ngeola  in.  procuring  the  award  of  sequestmtii 
and  the  charges  attending  the  meetings  of  the  creditors,  &Dd 
Hubsequent  judicial  approval  of  the  deeds  of  ai-range menu  Tliew 
estates,  so  soon  as  they  are  placed  under  arrangement,  ore  practically 
withdrawn  from  administration  in  bankruptcy — and  are  ^ulijuci 
entirely  to  the  disposal  of  the  creditors  under  the  powers  conutiued 
in  the  deeds  of  arrangement.  I  have  no  returns  of  the  eipensea 
either  preceding  or  subsequent  lo  the  approval  of  these  deeds.  I  bate 
already  pointed  out  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  tbe  aequeatralioua 
awarded  have  hitherto  been  closed  in  this  way. 

The  sequestrations  which  am  closed  by  composition  contracts  fi 
as  already  stated,  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole.  The  expenses  in 
these  CJisea  consist  of  :  (1)  The  trustee's  remuneration;  (2)  The  law 
agent's  charges,  including  the  costs  of  awarding  the  sequestra  I  ion. 
the  legal  charges  attending  the  election  and  confirmuiion  of  ths 
trustee  and  commissioners,  anJ  the  approval  ofthe  composition  ;  and 
(3)  Tho  miscellaneous  charges  consisting  of  postages,  expoDse  uT 
advertisements,  and  other  luciJents.  It  is  a  stipulation  of  the  com- 
position contract,  that  the  bankrupt  mid  his  cautioner  undertake  to 
pay  the  creditors  so  much  per  £jr<e  of  all  cxjiensa.  Tho  cspcnecE, 
with  the  exception  cfthc  IruBtoc'a  remuneration — which  ia  by  Uv 
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liiRl  by  the  Commiasionrrs — are  left  for  seCtloment  betweeu  Ihe 
trustee  fttid  llio  agent  on  the  one  bund,  and  tiie  bankrupt  (the  party 
hatinK  the  reul  interest  in  thi«  tase)  ami  his  cautioner  on  the  other. 
The  results  ot'iiieso  settlements  not  being  returned  ofHciaily  to  me, 
IbBTe  uot  the  means  of  reporting  accurately  their  axpensen,  I  would 
oliwrve  however  that  composition?,  like  arrangements,  are  ;jenerally 
c»m«d  through  atau  early  period  of  the  sequesti-alions — before  much 
eipcnse  is  incurred  ;  and  lliat  the  remuneration  to  trustees  in  tliese 
CKM  is  not  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  corainission  or  per  centago  on  the 
uieia,  but  rather  aa  a  fee  for  the  trouhlo  and  responsibility  incurred 
bj  them  in  the  course  of  their  brief  management.  In  my  paper  in 
1K60, 1  stated,  from  observations  iitid  imjuiries  I  had  then  made,  that 
the  L'tpe uses  in  sequt-stratious  wound  up  by  coraposition  wore,  aa  far 
ai  Icouid  tuccrlaiu,  on  an  average  as  follows  ; — 

Trustee's  remimuration , ..,.  £33     0    0 

Uwuhargos   40    0    0 

IIi«oellanemi£  eqwnBM,  ajid  iaciileata 37    0    0 

Total £100    0    0 

This  still  is,  in  my  view,  as  fair  a  statement  aa  can  be  giron  of  tbo 
Annge  amount  of  the  expenses  attending  sequestrations  wound  up 
bjf  composition ;  hut  it  must  be  kopt  in  view  that  this  must  not  he 
doll  with  as  an  ascertained  result,  but  merely  us  an  approximatioa  to 
Uw  truth. 

The  Fa«es   in  which   the    proper  expenses    in   bankruptcy   aro 

■elewljr  defined,   and  capable  of  correct  ascertainment,  are  tboso  in 

which  the  nj^sets  are  recovered  by  the  trustees  and  the  free  receipts 

dittribuied  amongst  tlie  credilurs.     The  expenses  in  these  casca 

mr  be  dealt    with,  under  three  heads  : — 1,  The   trustee's   com- 

niniou  ;  2,   The   law   agent's  charges  ;   and,   3.   The   miscellaneous 

durges,  such  as  postages,  costs  of  advertisements,   and  other  ex- 

(*0*M  incidental   to    the   ordinary   managcinent   of  the  estate.     In 

I80O.  when    I    prepared   my    previous    paper    I    iiad    before    me 

pnctically  only  tbe  experieneo  of  two  years  under  the  now  Act, 

•ail  1  then  reported  the  result  of  that  experience  to  be  that  these 

expenses,  in  1858.  were  on  the  whole  twenty-three  per  cent.,  and  in 

I8S9,  ■eveulcen  and   three-eighths  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts. 

TVuumber  of  sequestrations  wound  up  by  division  during  the  first 

y«r,  1857  (only  two),  wa.s  loo  insignificant   to  afford  any  general 

nnlL    I  ventured  to  anticipate  that  when  the  Act  had  been  for  a 

longer  period  iu  operation,  and  the  liiir  average  ia  number  and  value 

of  estates  came  to  be  distribnted,  these  expenses  ivould  prove  to  bo 

DM  more  than  thirteen  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts. 

HiB  estimate  was  referred   to  in  Parliament  and  eluewhcre  in  the 

conrsc  of  the  discussiona  which  preceded  the  passing  of  the  English 

Bmkraplcy   Amendment  Act,  1861  ;    and  it  seemed  to  some  who 

■jn  interested  Iji  tbe  question,  that  I  had  understated  Ihe  expenses. 

I  im  DOW  in  a  po^itioa  to  apply  to  my  estimate  the  test  of  more 

estai<Ied  experience. 

I  liAvo  compiled  a  Table*  giving  the  general  results  in  all  the 

•  ScB  TftUe  No,  V. 
o  2 
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sequeslrntions  wound  up  hy  the  recovery  and  distribation  of  Uie  assets 
from  the  commen cement  of  the  now  Act,  in  1856,  down  to  SlHt* 
October,  1862,  the  laat  complete  statutory  year ;  and,  referring  to  the 
Table  itBelf  for  its  details,  I  may  hero  state  its  substance; — 


Tcr  cKJilnxc  nf  OjvNd  UffWl|i(«, 

AlJovvicc 

Tnutcc*! 

Lav 

Iflwrl- 

to 

rommlif' 

dmvrt. 

■■npuH* 

Tobl. 

huikrapt. 

■ion. 

DM  [nary. 

In  the  lit  year  of  tho  neir  Act,  to 

October  31,   1857,  there  were 

only    2    Bmall     Scqumtntiona 

wonnd  up  in  this  way,  anil  tho 

oipetines  nhoa  applied  to  tho 



101 

m 

13 

ti 

InthaandyeartoOctoborSl,  1858, 

there  ircro  23  ScqaostrationB 

wound  np,  and  tho  rrmilta  were 
Ditto     3rd    ditto    1S60         fto 

— 

61 

m 

H 

S3 

— 

6 

91 

sir 

17» 

Ditto      4tb    ditto    ISGO         133 

i 

Hi 

8i 

4 

ISI 

Ditto     eth    ditto    1861         179 

i 

4i 

e* 

n 

18* 

Ditto     6th    ditto    1863         133 

i 

41 

G 

!J 

13i 

The  espoiieiico  of  the  two  last  years  seema  to  justify  the  anticipa- 
tion which  I  had  formed  in  I860. 

The  expenses  to  which  I  have  hitherto  referred  embrace  all  the 
GXpcnscB  which  attend  the  administration  and  management  of  estates 
in  ordinary  circumstances.  There  are,  however,  in  some  sequestra- 
tions cxirnoi'Jinary  charges  incurred  which  dimiuish  tlie  dividend 
to  tlio  creditors.  These  expenses  consist  generally  of  wages  and 
other  outlay  for  working  up  materials  in  course  of  manufacture,  or 
for  executing  contracts  which  were  incomplel«  at  the  period  of  bank- 
ruptcy. I  have  given  in  the  Table  abovo  referred  to,  the  amount  of 
these  extraordinary  charges,  for  the  purpose  of  sliowing  the  snms 
which  have  actually  been  paidto  the  creditors,  and  these  are  the  results. 

Per  ccnUft  of  Uitv 

ItRClpb. 


In  1867 

KoT*. — ThI*  was  Ibg  flrwl  ,vc*t  oI  the  iJiM^ntlon  of  thtt 
ncvr  lavr,  mill,  u  bofon  itX/itKA,  nnij  tvro  Si.'qLif^TptiuiJii  vt 
MiuvIL  Taluo  wvro  wouiiU  uji  by  JlvU^un  ilurlqir  (hPi-«u, 
„  1658 

,.  IBSS* 

„  IBGO 

„  1861 

,.  1863 


Or,  to  put  the  matter  in  another  shnpe,  of  a  gross  amount  (in 
round  numbers)  of  £700,000  recovered  in  these  six  years  from 
sequestrated  estates,  £550,000  (i.e.,  seventy-nine  per  cent.,  or  there- 
abouts) baa  beea  distributed  among  the  creditors. 
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loDght  to  romairk  that  tlio  law  cliarges,  whicli  will  Ije  found  to 
be  iLo  largest  of  the  ordinary  expenses,  embi-acu  not  only  tho 
ngnlu'  buainess  cliarges  atleacling  sequestrations  gcnerully,  but  also 
the  expenses  incurred  in  liiigfttiou,  wliidi  are  in  some  cases  very 
considerable.  The  returns  do  not  enable  mo  to  distinguish  the 
wdiuary  law  chorgeH  proper  to  liie  conduct  of  every  sequestration, 
ftom  the  expense  of  legal  proceedings  ndopicd  in  particular  cases  for 
Ihe  recovery  of  the  esiale.  or  for  determining  the  rights  of  creditors. 

I  liave  Litherto  been  dealing  with  the  gross  totals  of  (he  years  in 
qnegtiun.  I  think  it  right,  liowcver,  to  give  a  Table  "  of  the  actual 
■rewlts  iu  the  particular  sequestrations  which  have  been  wound  up 
by  diviBion  of  funds  during  llio  last  year  of  this  period. 

I  hare  fi'equenlly  found  iu  discussions  upon  the  expenses  in  bank- 
ruptcy (hat  cases  have  been  cited  in  which  the  expenses  were  ex- 
orbitant as  compared  with  the  benefit  derived  by  the  creditors.  Tha 
liitwliich  J  now  furnish  will  give  many  coses  of  this  class.  In 
lieac  generally  the  assets  are  small,  and  consequently  the  necessary 
-eipenses  wbieh  lire  common  to  all  sequestrations  bear  a  large  pro- 
portion to  the  a,ssets.  On  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  found  iu  ihia 
list  casts  iu  which  the  ercditoi-s  liave  derived  the  full  benefit  of  ex- 

djiious  and  economical  management.  I  may  select  one  such  case 
for  the  sake  of  illustration. 

Tiie  sequestration  in  question  was  wound  up  iu  a  period  of  two 
uJ  k-half  years  or  lliereahout. 

£     ".  lE. 
TkacMate,  D.1  originally  eedmated  by  tliQ  troBtoe,  amoaoted  to...    6,120    0    0 

fllrodiiced  in  giLiaa 6,393     0     0 

Iweipeiwea  of  all  kiuda  amoonCcd  lo ISSt  U    O 

(Aboat  S)  per  cent,  of  the  groes  rrcoipts.) 
■lid  llie  rcmaindor,   or  07)  !>er  oiMit.  were  diviilad  amongst  tbo 
CrediUw — flocDtvi  aod  anBGonrod £6,2^5     0    0 

Re  dividend  to  tho  uiuKjnred  creditoTB  was  at  the  rato  of  lOi.  M.  per  £. 

It  is  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  how  far  the  estates  of  non- 
traders  which  are  greatly  cmbarraftseU  can  be  economically  and  pro- 
Glfthly  administered  under  the  bankrupt  laws.  There  is  no  com- 
ptcted  case  of  the  estate  of  a  bankrupt  nou-trader  of  great  extent 
sequestrated  under  the  new  law,  upon  which  I  can  fix  as  peculiarly 
insiructivc  on  this  suiiject.  I  am  able,  however,  to  submit  reaultx 
applicable  to  the  estates  of  two  exLensivo  landed  proprietors,  who 
(although  in  reality  non-traders  iu  the  proper  sense  of  ibat  term) 
came  within  the  provisions  of  the  previous  law  In  the  manner  before 
explained,  and  whose  estates,  being  hopelessly  embarrassed,  werd 
•ei(uestratcd,  and  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  bankrupt 
Jaws. 


•  See  Table  No,  VI.  £  «.  il. 

^  Troirtee'B  commiMion  lOG  0  0 

Lawcliwges *i  0  0 

HiECcUoDeooa  eipciuKs  IS  0  0 

£168  U  0 
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In  tho  fii'st  of  these  cases  tlie  sequejlrntion  waa  BwnnleJ  iQ  18. 
and    it  wna  wound   up  in   1861.      The  gross    receipts,    coDsisti 
mainly  of  the  prices  of  landed  estates  and  accruing  rents,  amouotei 
to   £510,725 

The  expenses  have  been: — 

£        s.  d. 

AllowHnce  to  bankrupl;  4  per  cent,  on  th?  rpooipU     3D,>JSS     0    0 
TnistecK' conmiiflBion  2j  per  ceut.  on  tlie  rofeipta...    14,421     0    0 

Law  cbiirgea  1 J  per  cent,  on  the  re^eiiita £t,3fl0    0    0 

Mia('dtan(>oaBC'!LpBn9<.'S(ordiii&ry  uDil  cxtntordiaarji] 

U  per  cent,  oa  ditto 0,100    0    0 

B0,50e    0    ff 

Froorecoipta ClW,ai3    0    t> 

distributed  amongst  the  creditors,  secured  and  unaecured,  being  90 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.     In  this  case  the  unsecured  credl 
drew  I4s.  Hd.  per£  of  their  dehts,  _ 

In  tho  other  case  the  sequestra  lion  was  awarded  in  1S4T  ;  and  the 
winding-up  is  still  in  progress.  It  is  however  sufficiently  advaiicod 
to  present  some  instructive  results. 

The  gross  receipts  up  to  31  at  October,  1862,  consisting  principally 
of  the  prices  of  land,  and  the  rents,  and  produce,  have  ainouDted 
to £8~2;21 

The  expenses  have  been  : — 

£     f,  J. 

Allowance  to  bankrupt .........i.......  1  jO  0  0 

TnisteOB'  comimssioQ  (abont  3  per  oont.   of  groes 

receipts)    18,171  0  O 

I«w  oliarges  (ditto  i  ditto)   5,a70  0  0 

MisuuUaneoua  t'xpenfica — ordinai7(iitto  tperocnt.)  33,liBB  0  0 

£37.S8a    0    0 

Do.  cxtnionlinnry(3ipercoat.  ditto)  3.1.S35    0    0 

ai.7l7    0 

Hemnioa £7ao,ie7    1» 

or  which  there  has  bMnpaid  to  tho  ox'oditora,  secured  and  nn- 

aecoreil  (aboac  881  percent.) 78!I,S70    0 

Leaving  fur  subseiiaoat  diithbation.. £31,137    0 

in  addition  to  the  portion  of  the  a-iaets  of  the  estate  remwmng 
realised  at  Slst  October,  1862.     The  unsecured  eredilora  have  up 
tho  present  time  drawn  12s.  6d.  in  the  £  of  their  debls. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  from  these  citspn  that  the 
nipt  laws  of   this  country  can  he  aucceasfullj  applied  In  the 
of  non-traders — even  where  the  estatea  involve  large  landed 
eions. 

Time  does  not  permit  of  my  going  more  fully  into  this  sulg 
The  slatiiticH  of  bankruptcy  afford  a  vast  field  for  iuvcstigaliou 
a  useful  and  interesting  chaiacter.     If  I  have  succeeded  in  briogi 
before  the  public  some  of  tho  more  valuable  of  ibeno  Bisiisiica, 
have  paved  the  way  for  a  more  fierfect  development  of  them 
future,  my  object  iu  preparing  this  Paper  will  have  been  attained.* 

*  I  moflt  in  jnatice  to  tho  gentlcmoa  ja  my  offior  ackuowlodgi!  the 
ob)i{nttion  I  am  under  to  thctn,  for  tho  valuable  oemstanoD  whi^  tlWf 
•ffonled  mo  in  tho  compilation  of  tho  fltUtiBticB. 
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TABLE  IV. 

KsLAVTTK  AvonsT  or  Bcsihess  it  Skquisteatioiis  coaoDOTED  im  the  Codki 
ov  Sksuom  (Suphehk)  ahd  ih  tub  BflBiiir  [larsBioB.  oa  Local)  CoDBTt, 

1. — In  awardlDg  ScqucstrsUoiu. 


lit  year  of  operation  or  Amended  Act,  lSGG-57 
■^"  i..  „  1867-6B 

n  n  ies8-5i.> 

n  H  18a9-U() 

■tt  „  „  ]8fi0-f)l 

Mk         n  „  ieui-62 


M 


ToUIb   

AvCTBgo  of  Bix  Years., 


II 


432 

m; 

401 
443 

572 


3,069 


511 


Coarl 
of  SfsaloDr 


o 
l-S  = 


107 
137 
141 
131 
104 

m 


706 


117 


Sberifl  Caonii. 


n-. 


S26 

499 
320 
312 
421 
48fl 


...    2,86S 


2!1 


394 


%4 


75 

78 
70 
70 
80 
85 


77 


Note.— The  current  Year,  1862-3,  In  nol  yet  complete. 


1— SlcpH  in  the  Admin  iatration  of  Eatatca  Sequcfltratcd,  in  which  Ihese  Courts 
have  co-ordinate  juriadiclion. 
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Deeds  of 
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Coun  1 
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or 
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or 
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, 
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'actical  Suifffestionsfor  the  Amendment  of  the  Bankrupt  Law 
ef  Seoflanil.*  ,By  James  M'Clelland, /Ves^Weni  of  the 
liulltute  of  Accountants  and  Actuaries,  Glasgow. 

Thk  movemc-nt  for  the  reform  of  the  bankrupt  Inw,  which  excited 
(oTBome  yeara  so  much  atleiitioii  in  legal  and  mercantile  circles,  both 
in  Englund  anJ  Scotland,  resulted,  so  far  as  the  latter  country  was 
c<mci?rued,  iu  the  enactment  of  the  stiilute  of  I8JJ(i.  This  Act  has 
done  much  for  the  amendment  and  improvement  of  the  law, 
hi  introduced  changes  highly  beneficial  to  the  public,  works 
wpcdiiioualy  iuid  economically,  gives  the  creditors  thorough  possession 
mil  control  of  properly  whecevcr  situated  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
dkiuiilly  fiuperiaiends,  through  the  new  office  of  Accountant  in 
Btbkruptcy,  the  management  by  trustees,  and  at  the  same  time  gircs 
liJr  protection  lo  tho  unfortunate  trader,  whose  embarrassmenta  may 
kve  arisen  from  mistaken  judgment  or  unforeseen  invents,  while  it 
tlerdses  a  benefieial  control  over  all  traders  whose  transactions  arc 
sltowii  to  have  been  of  an  unfair  or  dishonest  character. 

From  the  returns  of  Mr.  Esson,  the  accomplished  Accounlant  in 
Bukruptcy,  it  appears  that  the  average  noi'mal  age  of  a  sequestration 
iliboui  two  years;  that  the  expense  of  management,  including  alt 
Itpi  eipeiises,  averages  about  IG  per  cent. ;  and  that  the  realisation 
fur  division  svmong  the  creditors  avL'rages  about  7S  per  cent,  of  the 
fundi  ndministered  and  coUecied.  llicse  relums  show  great 
improvements  on  t!»e  experience  of  foi'mer  Acts,  and  prove  the 
°F«ratioQ  of  llie  now  law  to  be  most  beneficial  for  the  commercial 
MEmuaity. 

way  parties  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  where  nearly  two-thirds  of 
■t  cues  in  bankruptcy  are  administered,  think  theie  are  some 
•"liKlions  lo,  and  aniendinenta  of,  the  law  still  necossaryj  which  it  is 
'lie  oiijecl  of  this  Paper  briefly  lo  bring  nndei-  the  notice  of  the 
Aaodalion.  The  first  of  these  amcndmenl?  relates  to  an  altei-ation  of 
"W  In*  for  Ihe  administration  of  trusts  sanctioned  by  the  Act  of  185G. 
AectKum  to  Frivale  Tntsts. — Under  this  .\ct  there  are  arranKement 
flwMS,  the  object  of  which  is,  on  certain  conditions,  to  enable  the 
Tdlitora  to  stay  proceedings,  and  realize  the  estate  under  a  trustor 
•Ifeil  uf  arrangement.  Professional  Trustees  have  found  so  many 
"Wdes  occur  in  accomplishing  the  object  the  statute  has  in  view, 
wM  Ihey  have  been  obliged  in  many  cases  to  abandon  proceedings, 
^i,  to  Ihe  loss  of  creditors,  work  out  the  sequestration  in  the  ordinary 
inariDer  under  the  Act. 

The  clauses  alluded  to  imply,  however,  that  sequestralion  must 

*iways  be  rcPOT'ted  to  as  an  initiatory  step,  and  on  this  account  they 

Rsve  been  fuund  to  be  dillicult  to  work  in  practice,  and  to  lead  in 

or  c^ues  to  serious  deterioration  of  the  assets,  and  hai  e  hitherto 

m  rarely  resorted  to,  so  much  so  that  it  is  understood  that  out  of 

IXKl  eequcstralions  which  have  been  awarded  since  the  jiiissing  of 

H^AcI  of  1851),  only  Gl  eases  have  occurred  where  the  clauses  in 

^^|Kon  have  eomc  into  operation. 

F»  For 


For  rcfcrcDCGB  lo  the  Trantaetiant  on  this  subject  see  toot  note,  page  188i 
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Now,  frequent  ceses  of  iiiaolvency  occur  in  which  acqueaiMl 
would  ofien  be  fatal  to  ibc  interests  of  the  croilitora,  Uiidef 
present  law,  to  wind  up  the  tstatu  extrajudicially,  the  toiicmrcnM 
«very  creditor  is  needed.  A  creditor  for  £;iO,  refusing  to  concjr 
the  proceedings  of  the  general  body  fur  winding  up  under  trust, 
the  power  of  placing  any  concern,  of  wliaiever  inBgnitude,  uai 
sequestration. 

The  power  thus  held  by  a  single  creditor  often  operaten 
prejudicially.  In  »uch  trades  as  iron  and  wood  ship'building,  iron 
founding,  manufacture  of  atea  in -engines,  railway,  gaa  and  water  [ilukt, 
and  in  iron  and  coal  mining  operaiions,  great  Ions  would  oR^n  be 
caused  by  sequestration,  involving,  ns  it  does,  sometimes  the  rarf«ilim 
and  somelinicK  the  abandonment  of  fitvourable  contracts  and  ICMMi 
and  thun  rendering  the  large  cupilal  invested  in  such  esfabtishnwnti 
comparatively  valueless,  whan  detached  from  such  contracts  and 
iMses. 

In  our  large  and  increaeing  foreign  trade,  case^  often  occur  ik 
which  the  aRsels  lie  on  one  side  of  the  world  and  the  debts  on  anoUwr. 
It  will  be  obvious,  even  to  the  uninitiated,  that  bankruptcy,  in  itu 
majority  of  those  ca.<ies,  must  prove  very  detrimental  to  ilic  JntensH 
of  the  credilors. 

The  remedy  proposed  for  tliis  statu  of  matters  is  to  engraft  on  our 
present  bankrupt  taw  the  clauses  contained  in  the  Act  of  I80I  for 
England,  applicable  to  trust  deeds,  execuli.'d  for  the  benc8l  of  cre- 
ditors, for  compositions,  and  for  what  are  called  in  thai  001 
inspectorship  dpeds. 

The  chief  points  embodied  in  these  clauses  are; — 

1.  That  a  majority  in  number,  represeiiiing  three-fourths  in  vi 
of  the  creditors  of  £10  and  upwards  of  a  debtor,  shall  approve  of 
tleed. 

2.  That  trustees,  appointed  under  such  deeds,  shall  concur  is 
execute  (he  same. 

3.  Tliat  the  deed  shall  be  published  under  certain  notices, 
registered. 

-1.  Tliat  the  debtor  shall  maki-  onth  that  the  proposed  coi 
rcnce  has  been  obtained,  which  shall  also  be  certified  hj 
trustee. 

5.  That  thereupon  possession  oF  the  insolvent's  property  stuill 
to  the  tni.itee,  and  that  the  management  shall  be  subject  to  sopct- 
vision  of  the   Bankruptcy   Court,    us  if  the  proceedings  bad  bCM 
conducted  umJtr  ihe  Act. 

These  clauseshave  been  found  to  work  beneficially  for  all  partitf, 
as  amply  shown  by  the  return  of  cases  occurring  under  the  new  law, 
since  its  adoption  in  1861. 

It  appears  that  for  the  year  ending  I8G2,  the  number  of  bank- 
ruplcies  and  insolvencies,  coming  under  the  Act,  were  12,457,  of 
which  there  were  worked  under  the  Act,  9,541) ;  and  under  the  trust 
deed  clauses,  2,908  ;   total,  12,457. 

It  appears  then  that  in  one  year,  under  the  Englbh  law,  kbout 
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per  cent,  of  insolvent  cases  have  taken  advantnge  of  tlie  clauses 
tUuJed  lo ;  while  under  our  lanr  onlj  2  per  cent,  huve  done  so  in 
file  jMre. 

The  views  now  expressed  in  regard  lo  ihe  amendment  of  thia 
pMiiim  of  the  bankrupt  law  have  been  carefully  considered  by  various 
public  bodies  in  Glasgow,  including  the  Merchants'  House,  the 
Ckimber  of  Commerce,  the  Faculty  of  Procurators,  and  the  InMilute 
of  Accounljints  and  Actuaries,  mid  with  their  practiciil  knowledge 
«f  tlio  working  of  the  laws  of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  all  of  them 
^vecome  to  llic  conclusion  that  the  pioposed  assimilation  of  lliis 
IWina  of  [be  Bankrupt  Law  of  Scotland  with'ttiat  of  England  would 
be  Mghly  b-iniificial, 

bislnlution    of  ihe   Assets   of  the   JPartners    of   an    Insolvent    Coin- 
fitf. — According   to    the  law    on    the    subject    now    exisiing     in 
Seoiluiil,    the    assets    of  the    partner    of    a  company  are  applied 
in  payment   of    his   own    individual    debts,     pari    passu    with    the 
fleUi  owing    by    the     company,     diminished    only    by    ilie    com- 
fwy  ftjsets.     The    condition   of  Scotland,  nnd    the  stale  of  trade 
SI  the   period   when    the   law   prescribing    the    above     mode    of 
huLiug    was   made,    are    so    diflerent  from  the   combrnntioiis  and 
tOtm    of    trade    as    now   existing,   that    it  is   thought    the    linio 
I'M  come  for    dealing   with    Ibis    question    of  the  private    assels 
rf  n  partnership    in    a    different   manner    from  what    they  have 
liill«rtn  been  dealt  with.     In  former  times,  the  bankruptcies  occur- 
ring nere,   in    the    ffreat    majority  of  cases,    parlies  carrying   on 
btinoeEs  in  their  individual  capacity.     These  cases  were    the  rule, 
Ok  ineolvencics  of  parties  associated  for  trade  as  companies  were 
the   eiccplion.     In    the   present   day   the    rule    is    entirely  altered. 
Trade  and    all    dcsciiptions    of  business    have   so    much    increased, 
with    so    many    ramifications    and    stupendous    interests,    and    tho 
dirision    of  hiboiir  is  ao  great,  that  it  is  found    to  be  absolutely 
necessary   that  associations   of  more    than   one    individual    should 
take  place  to  profitably  carry  on  trade  or  merchandise. 

When  a  bankruptcy  occurs  in  one  of  these  associated  firms, 
the  indiii-idual  partners  always  owe  private  debts  of  greater  or 
Jess  amount,  and  it  is  generally  found  that  the  only  assets  be- 
Icmging  to  them  are  household  efFecla.  The  value  of  these 
gtaerMy  amounts  to  a  very  moderate  sum,  and  after  eihaustiug 
Ibe  company  assets  ihe  creditors  of  the  company  have  the 
'*ight  of  proving  on  the  individual  estates  along  with  the  pri- 
vate debts  of  the  partners.  It  is  clear  from  the  operation  of 
the  law  as  it  now  sland.",  that  the  creditor  of  the  private  estate 
will  gel  a  mere  pittance  in  dividend,  while  the  joint  or  com- 
pftny  creditors  will  carry  off  the  largest  share.  It  is  believed  that 
tliis  sLito  of  the  laiv  works  very  injuriously  for  a  large  class  of 
industrious  tradesmen  who  supply  the  partners  with  the  necessaries, 
doUiing,  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  in  coming  to  claim  in  bankruptcy 
the  traileitnen  find  a  mere  pittance  set  apart  for  them  in  payment  of 
Ikmily  supplies. 
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To  remedy  tbis  stiitc  of  inntt«ra,  the  bankrupt  cin«ii  appeals 
to  relations  and  friends  to  supply  ihe  necessary  funiLi  to  rlvr 
■off  such  debt^,  iind  failing  such  appeal  it  in  not  uncommon  t» 
find,  that  antii^ipating  u  sunpen.'ion  of  payments,  tlie  partner, 
■without  folalion  In  company  tieces,'--ii iet,  draws  funds  from  die 
common  till,  sufficient  to  pay  individual  rcspon.iibi lilies.  When 
the  suspension  occur"  and  the  cash-book  comes  to  be  looked  inio,  raeh 
abslrnctinn  of  the  fundn  produces  an  uneasy  feeling  in  ilie  min<)s  of 
creditors,  and  one  hostile  to  the  dLiblor.  ThL-  present  stale  of  the 
law,  and  the  desire  on  the  pn.rt  of  the  debtor  lo  preserro  cmitt 
in  his  family  with  the  tiiido'smen  with  whom  he  is  dealing,  naia 
it  a  sort  of  tomptalion  for  him  to  commit  this  delinqoeney. 

The  remedy  for  this  elate  of  aiiilters  has  lonj;  liteii  recognised  io 
the  Statute  Law  of  Englatid.  In  thiii  country  the  law  says  that  ifat 
separate  or  private  assets  of  a  debtor,  having  one  or  more  parln«n 
in  the  trails  or  basiiie^^a  carried  on,  shall  be  applied,  in  the  first  plaf% 
in  liquidation  of  his  private  debts,  and  after  the  liquidation  of  sueli 
debts,  should  a  reversion  of  assets  arise,  tbe  proceeds  thereof  an> 
bunded  over  for  di*tribiiLion  among  the  joint  or  company  creditors. 
From  in(|uirie3  made  among  tlio  lending  solicitors  practically  engaged 
in  the  administration  of  the  bankrupt  law  thronghoitl  the  ccnlm  rf 
population,  including  London,  it  is  found  that  this  portion  of  tbt 
English  bankrupt  law  works  ciiuitahly  and  elHdently  in  by  far  tbt 
largest  portion  of  cases  coming  under  iho  Act. 

Taking,  therefore,  (he  cl[pet^cnee  of  England,  the  remedy  proposrf 
is  to  assimilate  on  this  head  the  laws  of  the  ttvo  countries,  and  in 
any  amendment  of  the  present  Bankrupt  Act  for  (jcoiland,  to  onKl 
that  the  assets  of  the  individual  piirinera  of  a  company  should,  undct 
sequestration,  be  applied  lo  l-he  payment  of  private  ilebia,  and  dul 
thesurpluft  of  assets,  if  nny,  should  be  hauded  over  for  diiricion  anM( 
the  joint  or  company  creditors. 

Administration  of  Assets  of  Baniriipt  Estates  in  Foreign  Coaatria 
and  Colonial  SetlU"unts. — All  parties  who  are  ia  the  least  de^rM 
'cognisant  of  the  working  of  cjl.ates  under  bankruptcy  ar«  ann 
that  the  greatest  difficulty  oftiin  prevails  in  admini.'traiion  of  a^HcU 
situated  in  foreign  countries  belonging  (o  creditor*.  The  uiniow 
difficulty  has  been  found  in  the  management  of  this  important  bnnok 
of  bankruptcy. 

The  machinery  under  Ihe  present  statute  is  ample  for  sueb  manage- 
ment  when  the  property  is  situated  in  any  portion  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  gives  the  creditors  unUmiled  control  over  every  portioD 
of  such  property  of  the  bankrupt. 

The  Btnlttte  also  provides  for  the  recognition  of  the  trustee's  title  in 
all  Her  Majesty's  colonial  iiossessiona ;  but  it  is  generally  found  that 
this  enactment  is  insuffieient  to  give  the  tru-itee  a  proper  canlrol, 
though  the  necessity  of  such  control  over  the  management  and 
collection  of  the  assets  is  apparent  when,  as  it  oflen  happens,  iha 
debts  and  obligaliona  of  a  company  are  owing  in  6icat  BriUin, 
while   the    properly   and   aaseta  are    all  citunted   in    foreign   oeVB- 
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Oiw  or  tiie  colonies.  The  Iruslee  may  cori-espond  with  the 
parlies  or  represenUilives  of  the  concern,  ami  receive  from  them 
awoonia  stating  the  situation  of  iha  property,  and  these  may  often  be 
found  to  tally  pretty  accurately  with  the  corresponding  statements  in 
Iht  books  kept  in  this  country ;  and,  aa  ia  f  reqiienlly  the  case,  the 
tnstec  may  send  out  powers  of  attorney-  It  then  depends  upon  the 
pwij  to  whom  the  power  is  sent,  makino;  the  necessary  inveBtigations, 
tlking  charge  of  the  assets,  and  controlling  the  bankrupt  partners,  by 
«ifini)n3tion  into  their  aDairs,  and  directing  realisation  and  remittances. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  is  found  to  be  an  irksome  doty, 
indom:  so  onerous  for  the  repreecntulive  of  any  house  of  respectability 
fflio  muy  be  employed,  that  the  duty  a-^ked  to  he  devolved  upon  them 
'b  very  freijuently  dcclineii,  and  the  whole  management  and  control  is 
ibui  left  in  the  bands  of  the  pnrtners  themselves.  It  is  not  surprising 
■lui  this  should  be  the  case  in  numerous  instances  where  tbreign 
luMiSM  are  asked  lo  underlake  such  duties.  The  British  merchants 
Ititioned  in  colonics  and  foreign  countries  form  sn  limited  a  sodety 
IbtaJl  those  of  respectability  are  in  constant  intercourse  with  each 
Hher,  and,  independent  of  business  matters,  frL'qucnlly  meeting  in 
(Odil  communion.  Men  of  standing  in  such  circumstances  are  very 
BikIi  averse  to  Like  np  acLivi;!y  any  powers  that  may  have  a  tendency 
lo  bring  then)  into  collision  with  parties  with  whom,  previous  to  mia- 
Inrtiine,  ihey  may  have  associated  in  a  small  commuuity  on  intimate 
ind  (Hendly  terms. 

In  many  cases  which  have  come  under  the  writer's  professional 
Miicc,  he  has  found  the  employment  of  the  partners  abroad  to  work 
well  and  beneficially,  but  there  are  often  such  interests  at  stake  that 
ihia  method  of  winding-op  by  the  bankrupt  himself  is  by  no  means 
'-WXUfactory  :  various  instances  could  be  given,  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, of  the  disasters  thence  resulting. 

Now  if  it  is  shown  that  in  the  practice  and  experience  of  one 
professional  man  serious  losses  have  occuiTed  in  the  administration 
of  eurh  bankruptcies,  what  must  be  the  loss  from  time  to  time 
Buslnined  when  the  veiy  large  ramifications  of  our  foreign  and 
colonial  trades  are  taken  into  consideration?  In  (he  year  1848  the 
value  of  tbe  exports  of  goods  from  this  country  to  all  countries  of  the 
world  amounted  to  52  millions  sterling,  and  in  I860,  previous  to  the 
beginning  of  tbe  American  war,  the  exports  liaJ  swelled  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  Via  millions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  of 
alt  kinds  into  this  country  in  1854,  when  the  computed  net  value  of 
Emporia  began  to  be  published,  amounted  to  152  millions,  and  in 
18C0  had  reached  to  210  millions.  Taking  the  outgoings  and  in* 
comings  of  the  country  it  appears,  therefore,  that  during  the  year  1860 
we  were  dealing  with  345  millions  sterling.  When  the  imports  to 
this  country  fall  into  (he  hands  of  creditors,  ample  justice  is  done  to 
parties  in  foreign  countries  having  claims  on  the  insolvents;  hut  the 
KTCrae  is  often  the  C4ise  when  the  exports  arc  in  the  hands  of  parties 
ia  foreign  countries.  From  these  figures  it  must  be  abundantly 
tffidcnt  that  from  time  to  time  bankruptcies  of  more  or  less  magni- 
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Inde   must    occur  wlii^re   Rsaeta,   Brisinf;   from  exports    to    fn 

CDunlrics,  and  belonging  to  creditors  in  Grciit  Britain,  will  be  )>!■ 
in  the  hands  of  parties  thoroughly  independent  of  the  control   of 
bankntpt  Itws  of  this  country,  aod  to  whom  the  realisation  of 
assets  ^vill,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  intrusted.     And  it  seeiasi 
bo  a,  matter  of  certainty  tlml  cnsea  of  insolvency  will  take  pL 
where  the  safely  of  large  amounts  of  properly  will  be  involved,  i 
where  efficient  prolcclion  in  its  iid ministration  will  be  urgently  called 
for.     The  question  then  iirises,  witli  this  magnitude  of  interetls  Ml 
stake.  What  are  the  Legislative  remedies  requisite  to  bo  adopted  10 
bring  about  n  sys'pm  of  riianagement  abroad  fitted  to  secure  the  josl 
interest  of  the  creditors  ?     It  may  not  be  easy  to  aii.»wcr  this  qiM»- 
tion,  and  the  writer  does  not  ofl'er  any  definite  scheme  for  ihc  tiolalioa 
of  the  difficulty.     But  it  has  bei-n  thought  tliat  the  requisite  conln)! 
might  be  effected  through  the  ro press n tali ves  abroad  of  the  ColonUl 
and  Foreign  Offices,  rendering  their  ni'live  assistance  in  cose  of  need 
on  oilicial  iipplicaiion  froni  nulhorised  parlies  in  this  country  regn- 
gcnting  the  creditors,  and  that  such  courts  in  India  and  the  CcWIm 
as  should  be  named  by  an  Orda:r  in  Council,  shnnld  be  made  ancillary 
to  the  Courts  of  B,ankrupicy  in  Great  Britain  for  the  purposes  of  ilw 
management,  collection  and  transmission  of  assets  to  (his  cooatiT; 
and  in  like  manner,  the  Courts  of  Bankruptcy  in  Great  Brilaia  shoaid 
be  made  ancillary  to  the  Colonial  Courts  for  like  purposes.     Such  i 
measure  might  accomplish  the  desired  end  in  our  Indian  and  ColODiil 
possessions.     It  would  leave  untouched,  however,  the  question  «f 
control  and  management  of  the  properly  of  ini'olvents  iii   fomgB 
countries,  hut  when  we  look  iiround  and  observe  in  various  rouottia 
associations  similar  to  our  own  in  active  operation,  with  whom  m 
ore  in  many  cases  in  close  correspondence,  it  is  not  unreasonable  ID 
expect,    in  the   present   entiglitencd   administration    of   comaucrcial 
questions  in  most  of  the  foreign  nations  with  which  this  country  duK 
that  by  means  of  convcniions  vriih  such  States,  a  plan  similar  to  vHu 
is  indicated  above  misht  be  eflccted. 


Sugfiestions  as  to  the  EitahUshmtnt    of  Pu/itie    Retfiitfft  tf 
DebiiituTes  issued  by  Railway  and  other  Joint-Stoch  Corn- 
panies.     By  James  Hoi'E,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Siynet, 

It  is  provided  by  the  Companies'  Clauses  Consolidation  Ads,  1845, 
that  a  register  of  inortguges  and  bonds,  issued  by  all  Joint-StodL 
Companies  to  which  these  Acts  arc  applicable,  shall  be  kept  bv  the 
secretaries  of  the  respective  companies,  and  that  such  register  may  tw 
perused  at  all  reasonable  times  by  any  of  the  share hoMers,  or  bj  any 
mortgagee  or  bond  creditor  of  itic  company,  or  by  any  person  intCKBMd 
in  any  such  mortgage  or  bond  without  fee  or  reward. 

This  provision  has  been  found  insufficient  as  a  protection  against 
the  over-issue  of  debenture  bonds  by  joint-stock  companies.  Ihe 
generality   of    companies    are  well   managed,    and  thuir   pubhsfacd 
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acconnts  may  be  relied  on,  but  there  have  been  inBlance.^i  where 
public  oompiinics  have  isaiied  debentures  far  bcyonU  ihu  luitount 
Buthorizcd  by  Btntute,  by  which  the  public  have  been  defrauded. 
Socne  rempdLil  measure  is  considered  necessary,  as  a  prolei'linn  against 
nch  frniids  in  future. 

As  «n  instance  ol'  the  abose  referred  to,  reference  may  be  made  to 

the  case  of  the  West  Hanlepool  Harbour  and  Railway  Conii>any.    In 

a  Special  Report  of  a  Select  Coinmiiiee  tif  the  lluirsc  uf  Lords,  in  last 

KK^ton  of  Pariiamenl,  on  [he  inanagemenl  and  affairs  of  this  company, 

it  b  statvd,  that   ihe  company  had  power  lo  raise  a  share   capital   not 

exceeding  £2.100,000  and  that  its   power   of  borrowing  was  fiieU  at 

the  ibini  part  of  that  amount,  equal  lo  £700,000  in  the  event   of  the 

■hole  share  capital  being  subfcrihed,  and  one-half  of  it  paid  up  ;   but 

ttal,  if  a  I'.'sa  amount  of  capital  ahuuld  bo   subscribed,  ihcro  would 

noceaaarily  bo  a  proportionate   decrease    in   the  amount  which    the 

eompiuiy  could  le^Iy  bonMw ;  supposing  they  had,  in  that  event,  any 

bcrrowing  power,  which  was  doubtful.      The  amount  of  share  capital 

uuolly  subscribed  at  31st  December,  laCl,  is  stated  in  ihe  Report  to 

have  been    £1,011.G7I,   the  third   part  of  which,  representing  the 

bcmtring  power,  was  only  £337,224  ;  yel,  up  lo  the  Slsi  December, 

I6SI,  tlie  company  luid  issued  debenture  bonds  and  debenture  stock  to 

the  unoant  of  £2,721,722.  The  company,  as  slated  in  the  Report,  bad 

ncwded    their    borrowing   powers    to  the  amount   of    more  than 

lz,ado,ODo. 

^«  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  reported  that,  "  It  would  be 
opedicni  lo  deriao  farther  legislative  measures  Ibr  ihe  purpose  of 
Wiricling  boards  of  directors  within  the  legal  liroili  of  their  Acts  of 
fuliaiaeul,  and  for  ibe  protection  of  the  interests  of  innocent  credilors 
Udfharehulders;"  and  it  is  considered  that  ihi;  estublislimunt  of 
pUic  registeri!,  in  which  it  bhull  be  imperative  to  register  all  deben- 
intM  and  debenture  stock  issued  by  Joint-stock  companies,  and  alt 
^'nrhar^  thereof,  would  ad'urd  protettioii  against  sudi  an  abuse  and 
^wiluk-nt  exercise  of  power  as  is  now  referred  lo. 

As  the  purpose  of  these  registers  ivould  not  be  to  ascertain  the 

Uiliiiilual  debenture  holder  for  the  time,  but  only  to  provide  a  check 

*^n>i  the  issue  of  dcbenltires  beyond  the  authorised  amount,  it 

■wild  only  be  necessary  lo  register  the  debenture  on  its  original  ii^sue, 

Ud  the  discbarge   of  it  when    it  i.t    paid    oif.     And    it   should   bn 

incumbent  on  the  companies  to  register  all  debentures  and  cerliticates 

ef  debenture  stock  before  tlicj  are  issued  lo  the  puhUc.    One  ditEculty 

ID  comracncing  a  system  of  registraliun,    is  that  of  dealing  with  the 

last     niDCunt    of    debc-nturc    debt    already    contracted     by     existing 

companiea.      It    would    be   inipossiblu   lo    collect  and    register    the 

erisling  K'curitics  for  this  debt.     And  it  is  proposed,  therefore,  to 

rK|iiiK  niendy  a  certified  reluru  from  each  company  of  the  amomil  of 

debl  exutiag  tit  &  certain  dale,    which   should  bo  entered   in    tite 

ngjatcr  as  the  amount  then  issued  by  sucli  company.     And  that  all 

iebenttircs    and    certificates    of    debenture    slock    issued,    and    all 
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discharges  of  debt  paiil  off,  after  tbnt  date  should  be  registered,  &nd  a 
certificate  of  regiatrution  put  thereon  by  the  rej^iairar,  A  complelA 
Byslem  of  registration  wouhl  tliua  be  grtidually  imroduced,  which,  in 
couree  of  time,  would  embrace  all  securities  issued  for  debenture  debC 
The  following  suggestions  nre  therefore  made  as  to  the  mode  of 
establishing  and  carrying  out  auch  n  system  : — 

1.  That  public  regislers  should  be  kepi  in  London.  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin,  for  all  companies  having  their  prineipnl  offices  or  plac«  of 
business  in  Englnnd,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respecUrely. 

2.  That  ail  existiug  joint-stock  (.'ompanies  having  debenture  debit 
or  stock,  should  be  required  to  give  in  to  the  respective  rcgistntn  a 
return  duly  certified  as  at  a  certain  date  specifying*  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  under  which  thoy  arc  authorised  to  borrow  money ; — 
the  amount  so  authorised, — the  amount  which  the  shareholders  have 
authorised  to  bo  borrowed  hy  resolutions  of  general  meetings  and  the 
dates  of  such  meetings, — and  the  amonnt  of  dehenlure  bonds  and 
debenture  stock  which  has  been  issued  and  is  then  due  and 
outstanding  by  each  company :  and,  that  all  existing  and  future 
companies  should  be  required  to  make  returns,  from  time  to  time,  of 
all  Acts  hereafter  passed  aulborising  the  borrowing  of  money,  or 
effecting  any  changes  in  their  power  of  borrowing — the  amount 
authori^icd  to  be  borrowed — the  amount  sanctioned  at  general  meeting* 
cf  the  shareholders  and  the  dnies  of  such  meetings. 

3.  That  each  return  be  registered  in  a  separate  book  or  part  of  ft 
book  for  each  company. 

4.  That  it  should  be  incunsbent  on  all  companies,  afler  the  fore- 
said certain  date,  to  transmit  to  the  respective  registrars,  for  regis- 
tration before  they  are  issued,  all  debentures,  and  certificates  of 
debenture  stock.  The  registrar  to  register  f  these  shortly  by  an 
entry  of  the  number,  date,  and  amount,  with  the  addition  of  a  i«gtft- 
tration  number  and  date,  and  to  certify  on  each  the  fact  and  date  of 
registration.  A  registration  fee  to  bo  paid  for  the  rogislratlon  of 
each  debenture  or  cerlificale.| 

!>.  That  it  be  incumbent  also  on  the  companies  to  send  in  for 
registration  all  debentures  or  other  vouchers  of  debenture  loans  or 
stock  which  are  discharged.  These  will  be  registered  under  a 
separate  heading  in  the  book  or  part  of  (he  book  applicable  to  each 
company.§      The  entry  will  consist,  if  it  applies  to  debealures  or 

■  Sue  Schedule,  Form  No.  I. 

+  See  Schedule,  Form  No.  n. 

I  It  may  be  objectpd  that  the  companieB  shonld  not  be  n>qiiirvid  to  n^kMr 
the  dobcntari^  before  it  iB  issued,  aa  i\ivy  in  mojiy  eofiiw  issue  tbn  debenture  M 
once  in  return  for  the  mone; ;  bat  tliey  utl  know  berorehand  in  wboae  EiToiir  a 
debenture  is  to  be  mailo  out,  and  \i  a  debenture  aboaM  lie  written  oot  tad 
re^Btarei],  and  the  traiiaactioii  aftor  nil  sliould  not  be  oarriod  Out,  tho  canotllid 
dobeutuTQ  call  be  nont  to  bo  registered  na  a  discharge. 

S  See  Schedule,  Form  No.  ID. 
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oliier  vouchers  issued  prior  to  the  eatabliahment  of  the  register,  of 
till'  diitB  of  lodging  the  discharge,  the  number,  dale,  and  amount  of 
Ihc  documents  discharged;  and,  if  it  is  a  registered  document,  the 
npBered  number  and  amount.  A  certificate  of  registration  will  bo 
pstoD  the  discharged  debenture  'ir  other  voucher,  and  a  fee  will  be 
piyable  by  the  company  for  each  registration. 

C.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  regislrar  to  sum  up  the  columns 

eflhere^steraa  soon  as  each  page  is  completed,  and  to  strike  a  yearly 

biknce  of  the  amount  of  debentures  and  debenture  slock  appearing 

from  tbe  register  to  be  in  circulation.     That  it  shall  also  be  his  duty 

lu  dKline  to  register  debentures  or  certificates  of  debenture  stock 

imed  by  any  company  which  shall  lie  in  excess  of  the  issuing  power 

(itsndi  company  as  appeiiring  from  the  register. 

'.  That  eacli  company  shall  make  a  return  yearly  to  the  registrar 

amount  of  debentures  or  dcbenlULc  slock  owing  or  iiulstaodiag 

company  at  a  certain  tinte.   Tlie  registrar  to  compare  the  same 

liib  his  register,  and  if  it  differs  in  amount  from  what  appears  from 

ifce  w^iater  to  be  owing  and  outstanding,  the  registrar  .shall  apprian 

lie  secretary   of  the  company  of   such   difFerence,    who   shall   be 

obliged  to  rectify  or  explain  any  error  or  discrepancy  in  the  return 

loihe  salisfactioii  iif  thu  registrar. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  any  transfers  of  debentures  shall  be 
red,  nor  uiemorandums  or  agreements  of  renewal  of  any 
inlurc  where  the  original  debenture  is  continued  as  ihe  security — 
object  of  rcgiairation  being  to  show  the  amount  in  circulation. 
"Iiicb  is  not  aifected  by  transfers  or  by  a  mere  postponement  of 
f*/nieni. 

'}.  That  Ihe  registers  shall  be  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  public 
to  payment  of  a  fee  of  ,  ,  .  for  each  inspection,  and  the  registrar 
bll  keep  an  index  by  which  each  company's  account  in  the  register 
ly  be  at  once  turned  up. 

The  annexed  Schedules  illustrate  the  mode  in  which  the  register 
^igbt  be  kept. 
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LAWS  RELATING  TO  PEESONS. 


On  the  Condition  of  the  Insane  in  Scotland,  as  influenced  h^ 
Lrgislat'wn.     By  Sir  Jame3  Coxe. 

'The  eilent  to  which  the  law  interferes  in  the  treatment  and  uianage- 
■'-mpfit  of  the  insane  in  Scotla^nd,  is  in  a  considerable  degree  regu- 
l)[i;d  bj  the  circurastani^es  and  position  of  the  patient.  So  long  as 
Le  remains  in  his  own  house,  or  under  the  eare  of  his  immediate 
i«liiti7eB,  the  law  makeft  no  inquiry  concerning  him,  and  takes  no 
tognidaace  of  the  manner  in  which  he  is  treated,  except  in  thoae  rare 
iiiJiKnces  in  which  a  complaint  has  been  lodged  with  the  General 
Bnard  of  Lunacy,  to  the  effect  that  during  any  part  of  a  period 
Mceeding  one  year  after  the  appearance  and  confirmation  of  his 
lunucjr,  ihe  patient  had  been  subjected  to  coercion  or  restraint  ;  or 
in  those  in  which  the  Board  from  any  cause  have  had  reason  to 
IkIJcvs  that  such  hnd  been  the  case.  But  so  seldom  is  any  complaint 
of  this  kind  made  to  the  Hoard,  and  so  seldom  is  there  an  opportunity 
of  soiuiring  reliable  information  concerning  insane  persons  not 
lubjeci  to  visitation  by  the  Commissioners,  that  it  may  be  safely 
fMeived  as  a  general  truth  that  the  law  takes  no  cognisance  of  any 
lunitic  while  resident  at  home  or  under  the  care  of  relatives,  how- 
•fw  miserable  may  be  liis  condition,  provided  he  is  nut  in  receipt  of 
iwtocliiai  relief,  or  at  large  and  dangerous. 

But  with  the  acceptance  of  parochial  aid,  the  law  immediately 
WSses  to  be  passive,  and  endeavours  to  provide  a.  guarantee  for  the 
pfoper  application  of  the  parochial  funds.  With  this  view  it  calls  for 
"le  imtnediale  removal  of  the  patient  to  an  asylum,  unless,  after  due 
""■Mligalion,  the  Coram issioners  in  Lunacy  shall  grant  their  sanction 
W  (lemption  from  such  removal,  and  to  llio  disposal  of  the  patient 
II  some  other  nianner.  In  this  case,  however,  he  remains  subject 
'"  ihs  control  of  the  Commissioners,  who  are  bound  to  inform 
'Wmselves  by  periodical  visitation  and  inspection  that  his  con* 
fliiioD  and  treatraerU  are  satisfactory.  But  the  relatives  of  any 
fMper  patient  may  at  any  time  withdraw  him  from  statutory 
*wirol,  by  renouncing  all  claim  to  parochial  assistance,  and  taking 
01  liiemselves  the  burden  of  his  maintenance.  In  this  way  the 
pwiion  of  a  private  patient  is  again  acquired,  with  it!*  immunity 
"*ni  Slate  interference ;  and  so  thoroughly  is  this  the  case  tbal  such 
fMieiii  may  even  bo  removed  from  an  asylum,  not  only  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Lunacy,  but  against  the  strongest  repre- 
■""ftUona  of  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  establishment.  How 
«'  it  is  advisable,  in  the  interest  of  the  insane,  to  accord  such 
P0**f8  to  iheir  relatives,  is  a  question  which  is  open  to  much  doubt. 
"'  llieir  Filth  Annual  Report,  the  Board  of  Lunacy  have  expressed  on 
•pinion  ihat  the  removal  from  an  asylum  of  unrecovered  patients, 
*k  luLve  been  under  treatment  at  the  public  expense,  should  be 
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made  dependent  on  the  concurrence  of  the  medical  superintendcDl, 
to  be  granted  only  wbcii  probable  bopos  of  recovery,  or  of  special 
benelil  from  luyluiii  treatment,  can  no  longer  be  enlortained. 

But  whenever  admitted  into  nn  asylum,  all  paticnl=,  whether  privam 
or  pauper,  become  subject  to  Government  supervision  throngh  llic 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inquire  into  and  report 
on  their  eondilion  and  treatment. 

It  is  however  evident,  that  putting  aside  altogether  the  welfare  of 
the  patient,',  it  may  occasionally  be  the  interest  or  ibe  >vish  of  relalins 
to  detain  them  at  liomc  ;  and  at  other  time?,  again,  tlieir  interest  or 
their  wi«h  to  place  them  In  an  asylum.  Much  will,  of  course,  depend  on 
the  ci re uro stances  of  the  family.  Where  the  pecuniary  resources  aw 
limited,  lbs  cost  of  mnintcnancc  in  the  aiiylum  is  generally  avoided  aa 
long  Bs  possible  ;  snd  from  this  cnuse  the  pntients  are  loo  frC4)iientl7 
detained  nt  home  until  their  maladies  have  become  chronic,  and  ih&t 
chances  of  recovery  have  been  greatly  diminished.  This  i*  .in  evil  of 
Tery  consideriihle  magnitude.  It  appears  from  the  Fifth  jVnnaal 
Ecport  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  that  in  ihc  year  18GI  there 
were  intimated  to  iLem  1,1S4  pnuper  lunatics,  of  whom  995  were  at 
once  sent  lo  asylumB,  and  129  disposed  of  in  private  dwellings  with 
the  sanclion  of  the  CommissionGrs.  But  of  the  9D5  who  wore  plftced 
in  asylums,  a  large  proportion,  but  one  which,  from  various  causes^ 
it  is  difficult  correctly  to  estimate,  hud  already  been  insane  for  raonj 
years  ;  and  were  now  placed  under  irCfilinent  only  whim,  thi*ough  the 
failure  of  their  resources  or  tlie  death  of  relatives,  they  bad  become 
recipients  of  parochial  relief.  But  through  this  delay  much  injustica 
is  done  lo  the  patient,  as  well  aa  to  his  parish  ;  to  the  former  by 
greatly  diminisliing  his  chim>oes  of  recovery,  and  to  the  Inner,  by 
giving  permanence  to  a  burOen  whieli  under  other  circumsttinco 
might  have  proved  hut  temporary.  In  a  gi'eat  measure,  the  root  of 
this  twofold  evil  lies  in  the  poor  law,  which  does  not  authorise  relief 
being  extended  to  any  one  until  his  own  resources,  as  well  as  ihoM 
of  such  of  his  relatives  as  are  legally  rcspoosible  for  his  niaiiitenklUA 
have  been  completely  exhausted.  No  distinction  is,  in  this  respect, 
made  between  sane  and  insane  paupers.  Yet  such  a  distinction 
might  very  properly  be  recognised,  for  it  is  diflicult  to  suppose  thai 
insanity  could  be  feigned  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  relief;  and  it 
19  alike  cruel  and  impolitic  to  reduce  the  patient  and  his  family  to 
absoliiio  piiupcrism  before  ndmiiting  their  claim  to  assistance.  By 
enacting  that  uny  person  labouring  under  insanity  should  ipso  ^eti 
have  a  right  to  treatment  in  an  asylum  at  the  public  expense,  ttw 
evil  referred  to  would  be  avoided ;  and  in  this  way  not  only  would  «11 
pecuniary  motives  to  detain  tho  patient  at  home  bo  removed,  hut  a  pmi- 
tivc  inducement  would  be  held  out  to  place  him  at  once  under  treatmenL 
But  in  order  to  secure  the  advantage  of  eaAt/  treatment,  which  genersl 
experience  has  proved  to  be  of  the  most  vital  consequenco  in  insanilj, 
the  privilege  of  gratuitous  muintenance  should  be  restricted  to  ibe 
period  of  a  year  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  The  pri- 
mary object  which  it  is  sought  to  attain  by  tlie  erection  of  ciiilrict 
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**?liim?,  is  beyond  n  doubt  ihe  cure  of  insanity ;  and  a  district,  by 

Mlin;;  on    l!ie  Fuggcstion   hem  made,    would   be    pursuing  a  policy 

**lculiiied  to  cbcck  ihe  increase  and  perpetualiou  of  ihe  clironic  forms 

"'fc  malady,  aud,  as  a  consequence,  to  diminish  ii.s  own  burdens. 

Ji  is  no  doubt  possible  thEil  advantage  of  gratuitous  treatment  might 

wcMionally  be  talien    by  f^imilies  well  able  to  ailbrd    the    asylum 

Harges  ;  but  any  abuse  of  ibis  liind  would,  in  all  probability,  be 

tompn rati V elf  rare,  aud  as  it  could  never  extend  beyond  n  year,  it 

irould   be   insullicienl  to   neutralise  tiie    undoubted   benefits   wlkicli 

irouM  iicerue  from  llie  increased  recourse  to  early  treatment. 

I   II  wdl  now  be  well,  brieily  to  consider  the  causes  which,  on  the 

other  hand,  arc    likely  to   induce  a    too  great    readiness  to    have 

recourse  to  asylums.     Here,  hoivever,  the  object  desired  is  probably 

more  the  seclusion  of  tlie  palient  than   tbe  treatment  of  his   malady; 

and  accordingly  tbe   question  at  once  presents  itself,  Wbeiher  the 

taw  takes  sufficient  precaution  to  guard  against  improper  confinement 

or  unnecessary  detention  t 

A  patient  is  admitted  into  an  asylum  on  the  order  of  ibe  sheriff 
grariied  on  two  medio.al  cortilicalcs  of  insanity,  one  of  wliitdi  may  be 
under  the  h.ind  of  the  raedic;i!  superintendent  of  the  asylum  into 
wbich  the  patient  \i  to  be  admitted,  provided  t!iat  such  asylum  be  a 
distrif^t  or  public  establishment.  In  cases  of  emergency,  moreover, 
the  patient  may  be  received  for  three  days  on  one  medical  certificate 
without  the  slicrifTs  order ;  and  such  ccrLificulc  may  even  be  granted 
by  the  aupenntendenl  of  any  asylum,  not  a  private  one,  for  placing  a 
palient  under  his  own  care.  As  a  rule,  the  admission  of  patients  into 
asylums  cannot  be  too  much  freed  from  legal  difficulties  and  leehnic- 
sliites,  but  by  the  procedure  here  indicated  a  certain  risk  of  abuse  is 
incurred — in  the  flrat  place  by  no  limit  being  placed  to  tlie  period 
during  which  tbe  sherifTs  order  shall  remain  in  force,  and  in  tlio 
MCond  place  by  making  tbe  superintendent  of  a  public  or  district 
asylom  a  party  to  the  detention  of  his  own  patients, 

Tbe  sheriff's  order  is  generally  regarded  as  a  warrant  for  the  com- 
mtlmeni  of  the  palient ;  but  at  the  same  time  as  a  guarantee  against 
improper  confinement  or  unnecessarily  prolonged  detention.  In 
reality,  however,  it  ofTorda  no  sucii  guarantee.  Tbe  sheritF  fre- 
quently takes  no  cognisance  of  the  grounds  on  wliich  the  medical 
certilicaies  have  been  granted,  alibouah  in  many  cases  they  are  not  in 
aiM^ordance  with  t!ie  provisions  of  l!ie  Statute,  but  issues  his  order  very 
much  as  a  matter  of  course.  After  the  admission  of  the  patient, 
copies  of  the  order  and  certificates  are  sent  to  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy;  but,  however  informal  the  certificates  may  be,  and  conse- 
quently however  illegal  tbe  order,  the  Commissioners  are  without 
suihorily  to  call  for  ihcir  revision  or  ameadmeut.  In  such  cases, 
SMordiiij'ly,  the  palient  remains  in  the  asylum  on  an  order  of  indefinito 
daraliuii,  oblained  on  certificates  which  afibrd  no  legal  evidence  of  in- 
nntly.  The  continuance  of  the  patient  in  the  asylum  is  under  these  cir- 
cumstances in  a  great  degree  dependent  on  tbe  medical  euperiiitendent. 
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It  is  iacumbent  on  this  officer  to  diacharge  him  as  aoon  as  he  con- 
Mdera  him  restored  to  sanity,  but  he  may  legally  daUin  hitn,  with 
the  concurrence  of  his  friends,  or  of  tho  parochial  board  liable  for  his 
maintenance,  so  long  as  he  considers  him  of  unsound  mind.  This  is 
ft  largo  power  to  place  in  the  hands  of  any  man.  No  doubt  th« 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  in  cases  which  appear  to  lliem  doubtful,  or 
in  which  appeals  are  made  to  them  for  liberation,  may  call  for  certifi- 
cates by  two  independent;  medical  men  as  to  the  mental  conditioB  of 
the  patient,  and  if  those  arc  in  favimr  of  his  sanity,  may  set  tiside  th» 
opinion  of  the  medical  superin  (cnilcat ;  but  there  is  a  natural  nnwill- 
ingness  in  most  practitioners  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  granting 
Buch  corlilicates  against  the  enpressed  or  imderslood  liun*  of  the 
superintend  eat,  and  possibly  also  against  the  wishes  of  the  palieoA 
relatives.  But  insanity  ;)cr  se  should  not  be  regarded  aa  sufficient 
cause  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  libeity,  and  seclude  him  during  life  in 
an  asylum  ;  and  the  superintendent  who  considers  himself  wamwiied 
in  dettiitiing  a  patient  merely  becauso  he  continues  to  exhibit  some 
slight,  oritnmy  be  some  well-marked,  though  harmless,  departure  from 
the  common  standard  of  thought  or  feeling,  places  himself  in  oppositios 
to  the  whole  spirit  of  British  law.  The  Scotch  Lunacy  Act  recogniaM 
the  propriety  of  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  supcrinteiid«nt| 
when  it  authorises  the  sheriff  to  require  tho  discharge  of  any  patieDl 
who  is  certified  by  ttvo  medical  men,  approved  of  by  him,  to  be  in  A 
Btato  not  threatening  danger  to  the  public  or  himaelf ;  but  in  practieo 
this  provision  is  utterly  worthless  for  enabling  a  patient  to  procnra 
his  own  discharge,  as  he  is  not  in  a  position  cither  to  obtain  th« 
requisite  medical  ccrlilicates,  or  to  bring  them  under  the  notice  of  the 
sheriff,  even  were  they  got. 

Id  such  a  questi'in  tis  that  of  the  detention  of  his  patient^',  it  ii  ex- 
tremely important  that  the  superintendent  of  an  asylum  should  occupy 
a  position  above  all  suspicion ;  and,  on  this  account,  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  law  should  auihorise  him  to  grant  one  of  ihe  siatii- 
tory  certificates  for  placiug  a  patient  under  his  own  care,  ItisnoraC- 
£cient  answer  to  thi3|objectian  to  point  out  that  the  s u peri n ten dcnl  of  a 
pubUc  asylum  derives  no  immediate  pecuniary  ndvunlagc  from  the 
numbei'  of  his  patients.  A  man  is  not  swayed  by  pecuniary  motives 
alone  ;  and  here  the  chief  evil  lies  in  the  fact  that  by  granting  a 
certificnle  of  insanity  the  superintendent  has  committed  himself  U> 
a  certain  opinion,  and  no  longer  occupies  the  neutral  position  which 
it  is  most  important  he  should  maintain  towards  all  iiis  patients.  For 
ft  like  reason  no  medical  certificate  of  emergency  (which  anthonM* 
detention  for  throe  days  without  the  sheriff's  order)  should  ever  b« 
granted  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  asylum,  in  which  it  is  proposed 
to  place  the  patient.  Any  inconvenience  to  the  public  which  might 
arise  from  a  departure  from  the  present  procedure,  u'ould  be  nlnrost 
entirely  obviated  by  requiring,  as  is  the  case  in  England,  only  one 
medical  certificate  for  the  adnnission  of  pauper  lunatics,  and  making 
a  certilicate  of  insanity  by  any  registered  practitioner  of  itself  warruit 
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snfficient  for  the  detention  of  a  patient  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
ihree  days. 

In  order  lo  secure  the  more  careful  conaideralion  of  medical  certifi- 
cates, and  lo  guard  agiiinst  detention  on  informal  documents,  special 
Molboril}'  might  be  conferred  on  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  to  call 
for  their  amendment  when  not  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  statute  ;  and,  failing  such  amendment  being  satisfactory,  to  require 
the  immediate  discharge  of  the  patient.  A  preciiulion  of  this  kind 
appears  to  have  been  contempliited  by  the  I,  agi  si  attire,  as  the  statute 
directs  that  copies  of  ihc  order  and  medical  ccrtiticales  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  Commissioners;  and,  in  a  special  clause,  even  makes 
provision  for  their  amendment  when  they  are  in  any  respect  incorrect 
or  defective  ;  but  this  provision  has  proved  utterly  inoperative,  from 
the  omisaion  lo  specify  by  whom  the  duty  of  requiring  lunondracnt 
should  be  performed. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  sherlfi',  under  the  present  procedure,  takes 
no  cogniBance  of  insane  patients  afler  he  has  issued  his  orders  for 
their  detention,  aUhoitgh  such  order  never  lapses  prr  ie,  but  remains 
in  operation,  it  may  be  for  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years.  In  this 
maimer  the  Stale  hands  over  to  persons  over  whom  it  exercises  no 
special  control,  the  custody  of  its  insane  subjects,  without  making 
any  provision  for  their  restoration  to  society  ;  and  leaves  them  in 
confinement  so  long  a^,  in  the  opinion  of  the  snperiiitendent  under 
whose  care  they  arc  placed,  they  remain  of  unsound  mind.  This  is 
the  ca«e  in  private  as  well  as  in  public  asylums.  It  is,  however, 
■  state  of  mailers  which  is  almost  equally  repiehensible  in  both,  for 
it  ia  a  mistake  to  suppose  (hat  the  pecuniary  interests  of  a  snper- 
iateadeni  must  ncccssuiily  be  involved  to  make  him  regard  unwillingly 
tha  dnty  of  discharging  bis  patients.  Many  patients  make  them- 
wlres  exceedingly  useful  in  the  establishments  in  which  they  are 
pUeed,  and  their  removal  is  regarded  with  as  little  favour  in  public 
a^lams  as  in  those  which  arc  under  private  management.  Yery 
posHbly  good  and  sound  reasons  may  exist  for  detaining  them  ;  but 
on  the  other  hiuid  (hey  may  be  inoffensive  and  harmless,  and  might 
Bccordingly  be  discharged  without  risk  of  injury  to  ihcniselves  or 
others.  But  in  neither  case  is  it  proper  or  politic  that  llie  question 
of  their  detention  should  be  left  so  entirely  as  at  present  to  tho 
deciuon  of  the  superintendent.  A  very  simple  and  obvious  remedy- 
to  lh«  risk  here  contomplated  would  be  to  make  tho  sheriffs  order 
valid  only  for  a  certain  time,  and  to  make  the  further  detention 
of  the  patients  dependent  on  fresh  authority  obtained  either  from  the 
ofaeriff  or  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy. 

It  is  only  by  some  such  provision  ihiit  it  appears  possible  to 
prevent  tho  ever  increasing  accumulation  of  patients  in  asylums.  In 
almost  every  Europe-an  country  the  constant  demand  for  additional 
accommodation,  and  tlie  heavy  pecuniary  sacrifices  which  this  demand 
involves,  arc  exciting  doubts  as  to  the  effieicncy  of  n  system  which 
bus  been  loo  exclusively  directed  to  the  provision  of  asylums. 
Experience  has  idready  made  il  clear  that  the  seclusion  of  the  whole 
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of  lliii  insane  in  such  uatabli«hinents  could  only  be  cffecled  at  a  very 
largi:  espendiiurc ;  unil  there  uro  not  wimting  iiidicalions  that  audi 
general  ecduaiun  is  neilimr  ntcessaiy  nor  iiilviintngeouf. 

In  cannexioii  witli  the  prcccdint;  questiocis,  it  may  be  well  lo 
point  out  that  the  order  for  the  ruct'ption  of  n  pnLicnt  into  an  mylum 
in  Scofland,  is  by  no  means  idi.'nlical  ivitli  iliiit  rcijuired  by  Uic 
English  law.  In  Scotland  tlie  order  is  looked  on  as  a  judicial  warrant 
for  the  dt;tentioQ  ot' the  patiL-iit;  wherena,  in  En)rlanil,  it  is,  in  the 
cases  of  pauper  lunatics,  simply  an  authority  from  ihc  county 
magistraiL's  or  parish  overaeor.i  to  extend  to  them  the  benefits  of 
treutment  ul  the  pubUc  expense  ;  and.  in  llii^  cases  of  private  puticnii, 
an  acknowledgement  of  reaponaihijily  by  the  relatives  griinling  ihe 
order  for  Icf^al  consequences  and  pecuniary  oblipudons.  In  short  ihe 
patient  is  in  Scotland  committed  to  the  asylum  as  lo  a  prisooi  in 
England,  lie  is  sent  as  to  an  hospital  into  whicb  it  is  a  privilege  to  bs 
admitted. 

Ftom  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  judicial  order  for  admission  into 
an  asylum,  the  didcrence  between  treatment  imd  conlinement  has 
been  in  a  grcnt  measure  lost  «ight  of;  indeed  to  such  an  cxicat, 
that  the  Legislature  in  ihc  Lunacy  Amendment  Act  of  last  SeSMoa 
Las  made  ihe  sherifT's  concurrence  necessary  for  the  admission  of 
persons  vnlunlarily  seeking  lo  pl.iee  themselves  under  treatment. 
But  it  is  dilHcuIt  to  see  any  adequate  reason  why  any  man,  whether 
■of  sound  or  unsound  mind,  should  he  prevented  laking  up  his  rL-sidence 
in  an  asylum,  provided  the  superintendent  or  proprietor  miikc«  no 
objection  to  receiving  him.  The  mure  nature  of  the  house  in  whidi 
he  has  taken  up  Ids  abode  would  not  in  any  ivay  affect  hia  civil 
rights  i  and  as  a  voluntary  inmate  he  would  havu  complete  freedom 
of  action,  or  ho  subject  only  to  such  rules  na  ho  hud  himself  consented 
lo  recognise.  Should  under  these  circumstances  a  necessity  mise 
for  compulsory  detention,  tlie  requisite  medical  certificates  and 
order  could  then  be  obtained  with  at  least  aa  much  facility  ai  if 
the  patient  were  the  inmate  of  a  private  dwelling.  Some  difficult 
might  [.^ossibly  occur  were  lie  lo  demand  ndmission  as  a  pauper,  from 
the  necesbity  of  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the  parochial  board  of 
bis  pariah  for  the  defrayment  of  his  maintenance;  but,  _wer«  a 
grnluitous  right  of  li'ealment  for  a  certain  eiipulaied  period  aceonled 
lo  ail  patients,  in  conformity  with  the  proposal  which  hits  been  xamlt, 
superintendents  of  asylums  might  generally  admit  even  pauper 
paiicnl)'  on  their  on-n  demand.  It  might,  hon'ever,  be  nilvisable 
lo  restrict  the  admission  of  pauper  lunatics  as  vcdunlary  patients  into 
public  or  district  asylums,  and  lo  lequire  medical  certificates  as  to 
their  mental  condition,  and  tlie  necessity  for  placing  them  under 
asylum  treatment,  before  throwing  the  burden  of  their  ■nainicnaac* 
on  the  public. 
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Torek  raontbs  aince  I  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Council  of' 
this  Association  an  inijiortaiit  movement  iimong  tlie  Jurists  of  the 
various  Germnn  States,  wfio  liave  (or  sevenil  years  held  meetinfa 
(Jurvtenlags)  for  promoting  iho  improvement  of  the  law.  The 
Council  hooourL'd  luc  with  »  request  to  report  on  the  proeecilino^  of 
iitt  J'traltnlarj  for  the  present  year,  held  :it  Mnyence  ;  and  at  the 
mnie  time  I  was  ipstructed  to  express  to  that  meeting  tho  hi^h 
interest  which  this  Association  lakes  in  any  effort  intended  to  pro- 
motu  ihc  clucly  of  Jurisprudence,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
briincliiii  of  Soei:d  Stiuucc.  I  now  be^  to  submit  ii  briuf  oulline  of 
tliv  nature  of  tlie  Juiistcntoy,  and  of  the  more  imjiortant  matters 
which  came  before  ita  liLst  mcelinj. 

Il  ia  a  deeply  felt  gi-ievancc  of  the  German  people  Iliat  not  only 
are  the  various  Slates  which  constitute  tbe  German  Confederatioa 
ruieil  on  dilTerent  prineiplej  of  law,  and  under  dilieroni  forms  of 
prooedore,  but  fre<|uent!y  even  in  ihu  samo  State  different  syslenia 
of  laiT  and  procedure  exist;  n  state  of  things  ivhich,  considering  tho 
cluse  interciiurse  of  these  States,  is  no  longer  to  be  [ojeiatcd.  The 
fact  is  ihnl  iherf  are,  irrespectively  of  iocal  hiws,  about  fiirty  different 
syateuu  of  law,  and  lliat  witliin  a  distance  of  purliaps  twenly  English 
nilea,  six,  even  seven,  nuile  different  laws  reguhiio  the  fiame  subject;. 
DO  common  legislative  body  being  in  esistencc  in  tlie  German  Con- 
fcdciration  to  obviate  the  nncertainty  imd  conflict  of  laws  and  delnv 
of  josiice  necL-saiirily  arising  from  such  anomalies.  Tlic  spirit  of  the 
age  condemns  sucli  a  aialc  of  tlnnj^s  a^  contrary  to  the  true  interest 
of  the  community  at  large  and  to  common  sense. 

The  pcisirion  of  the  various  Gorman  Slates  a.i  compared  ivilU 
Englajid.  Scotland,  anil  Ireland,  shows  this  impurlitnt  difference,  that 
each  of  the  German  Slates  is  ruled  by  a  different  Government.  Any 
change  in  the  law,  therefore,  requires  the  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  each  Stale,  and  so  fur  us  the  action  of  the  Government 
is  depenocnt  on  that  of  rojircscnlativo  bodies,  the  couiicnt  of  the 
latter  aHo  is  required.     It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  difficulty  of 

►  arriving  iit  a  legal  system,  common  to  all  the  Stales  of  the  German 
Confederal  ion,  m.ay  be  described  as  enormous  compared  with  tho 
fltclliiy  »iih  which  such  a  system  coidd  bu  established  in  iLo  United 
iDngdom,  where  the  whole  leglilative  power  is  vested  in  one  I'ar- 
lijituent.  If  anything  surprises  the  foreigner  it  is  ihe  circumstance 
tliut  that  immense  advantage  of  ihe  unity  of  tho  Government  of  Great 
Briiiiin  and  Ireland  has  not  yet  been  turned  to  greater  account  in  n 
IB       gnifom  legislation. 

^B  The  want  of  a  common  legislation  ia  felt,  in  Iho  various  German 
^^  Staled,  not  only  in  the  general  intercourse  between  the  vari<ius 
^B  German  tribes,  bjt  also  among  lawyers  ihcmselveii.  Considering 
1^"  ibat  lawyers  frequently  offer  tbe  most  forniidablo  obslaclc  to  law  re- 
form, it  was  certainly  a  fortunate  circumslanco  that  in  the  Juristtcid 
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Socieiy  at  Berlin,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1860,  Dr.  von  Holzendorf, 
a  name  not  unknown  to  this  Asaocintion,  made  the  first  propoaal 
of  n  meeting  of  German  lawyers.  The  Society  rcueived  that  pro- 
position most  fiivourably,  and  aulhorised  tlie  Council  of  the  Society  to 
take  any  necessary  preparatory  slepa  for  the  purpose.  The  Council 
put  themselves  at  once  in  rommunicaiion  with  miiny  distinguished 
members  of  the  profession  th]'ou;;liout  Germany,  and  a  fpecdy  and 
cordial  response  convinced  the  authors  of  the  pmjecl  ihnt  a  step  bad 
been  made  in  the  right  direction.  In  thf  ^umc  Inuilable  spirit  the 
suggestion  was  received  and  supported  not  only  by  the  various 
Governraenls  of  Anstrin,  Prurisiii,  Bnvuria,  Iluinovcr,  Saxonv.  Wur- 
temberg  and  the  minor  Germiin  Stules,  hui  likewise  by  the  profes- 
sion ;  so  that  it  iviis  possible  to  issue  in  tlic  month  of  May  the  in- 
vitation for  the  first  meeting  at  Ilerlin,  on  the  aftih  of  Angusl.  1860. 
This  meeting  was  attended  by  weven  hnnJied  and  seven  members  of 
oil  branches  of  iho  profession  from  all  purls  of  Germany,  and  was  opened 
by  Count  von  Warlensleben,  Councillor  of  the  Town  Court  of  Berlin. 
The  Presiilcnt  was  Count  von  Wachier,  Privy  Councillor  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  at  Leipsic,  The  proceedings  parsed  ott'  with  general 
satisfaction. 

At  that  meeting  the  rules  of  the  Association  were  eslablisbud,  and 
its  main  object  was  defined  to  be  : — 

To  form  iin  Association  amonf^  German  lawyers  for  theoiutun! 
exchange  of  useful  siiggcsilons,  and  for  pcrsonul  intercourse ;  to 
obtain  more  anil  more  tlie  general  lecognition  of  the  neccs&ity  ftf 
uniformity  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  civil  anil  criminal  law; 
to  point  out  the  diOii-ullies  wli'ch  prevent  tlie  atliiinmenl  of  such 
uniformity,  and  to  agree  upon  the  fit  measures  to  promote  tlic  Mime. 

The  fi>Uowinp;  nu'Ctings  were  held  with  the  same  success  in  1861 
at  Dresden  in  Saxony,  in  1862  at  Vienna  in  Austria,  nnd  in  the 
present  year  at  Mnyence  ;  when  the  number  of  German  lawyers  who 
had  joined  the  Association  amounted  to  2,099. 

Among  the  numerous  questions  brought  before  the  me«ti]^  ai 
Maycnce,  I  will  mention  three:  legal  education,  the  position  at 
advocates,  and  capital  punishment. 

in  regard  to  legal  education  the  regulations  vary  in  the  differmt 
German  States,  and  in  order  to  undersland  the  resolution  of  tlw 
Jurisleiilag,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  existing  staU 
of  things. 

So  far  the  rules  of  all  German  Slates  agree  that  any  one  who 
intends  to  join  the  profession  of  law,  must,  before  he  can  enter 
on  it»  study,  prepare  himself  in  all  branches  of  a  liberal  ednea- 
tion.  In  this  preliminary  career  he  has  to  pa^  numerous  eiuui- 
natiuns  in  order  lo  complete  a  fixed  course  of  gcnernt  education. 
This  course  isusually  completed  from  the  eighteenth  to  tbe  twentieth 
year  of  ago  of  the  candi<<atc ;  he  is  then  admitted  to  the  final 
exivminalion  a*  to  his  fitness  to  be  enrolled  as  a  student  in  B 
university.  Being  so  admitted  he  has  to  devote  three  j-enrs  to 
the  study  of  the  theory  of   law  in  its  various    branches  (triaaiitM 
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academicum) ;  afler  the  end  of  the5e  three  years  he  is  admitted  to 
an  examinalion  aa  to  his  litnc.ts  to  be  admitted  to  a  practical 
course,  whicb  usually  is  not  done  by  joining  a  practitioner,  but 
by  being  permitted  to  sue  the  pi'actice  in  %  court  of  law,  nhsre 
the  candidnlc  assists  according  to  liis  capabilities  in  the  vurioutt 
bnuiches  of  the  Court  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  judges. 
After  having  completed  this  course,  iu  one  or  two  years  be  is 
adtniltcd  to  another  examinatiou  j  having  passed  that,  ho  again 
enter*  on  the  practice  of  the  Court  in  more  difficult  branches, 
sod  afler  having  completed  about  another  two  years  he  is  admiiied 
to  tho  last  and  most  eevcre  examination,  on  passing  which  he 
obtains  a  eertilicate  of  fitness  to  be  a  judge;  and  on  a  vacancy 
occurring  he  may  obtain  an  appointment  as  judge,  provided  that 
bf.  has  not  incurred  the  diipleasure  of  the  minister  of  justice. 

This  b  the  outline  of  legal  edi'.catiou  in  Prussia  ;  it  is  nearly 
the  fame  in  other  German  States,  with  some  exceptions ;  for  in- 
stance, that  instead  of  three  examinations  sometimes  only  two  are 
required. 

The  obtaining  of  an  appointment  as  judge,  usually  depends  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  minister  of  justice  made  to  the  king. 
Generally  speaking  there  is  no  distinction  bi_'lween  attorney  and 
MlvocBie,  and  the  same  course  of  legal  study  is  required  for  this 
bmncb  as  for  making  himself  fit  to  become  a  judgu.  Tlie  judgea, 
there  fore,  are  not  selected  from  eminent  advocates.  After  a  candi- 
date has  CQmpleled  his  professional  education  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, he  miiy  select  wlielher  he  wishes  to  follow  advocacy  or 
wbelher  he  looks  for  an  appointment  iis  judge,  hut  after  lie  has 
derided  for  advocacy  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  iispire  to  tho  bench. 

The  above  system  of  education  is  generally  considered  to  have 
proved  deficient,  and  the  present  tendency  is  to  introduce  more 
liberal  views. 

The  Meeting  at  Maycnce  gave  assent  to  the  following  leading 
principles ; — 

1.  It  is  to  be  left  to  tho  option  of  the  student  what  lectures  in 
law  he  ma^y  choose  to  attend  during  the  Tiiennimn  Academicam. 
Hitherto  certain  lectures  bad  been  compulsory, — to  this  principle  the 
Meeting  objected. 

2.  No  cTiilicates  of  the  attending  lectures  shall  be  necessary. 
Hitherto  the  candidate  in  law  had  to  produce  a  eertilicate  of  every 
esoTM  ©flaw  lectures  which  he  had  to  attend  compulsorily. 

S.  It  shall  be  entirely  optional  with  the  student  what  university 
he  desires  to  join  tor  his  studies.  At  present  it  is  required  that  the 
student  attend  tho  greater  pari  of  the  time  at  an  university  of  hia 
country. 

Under  the  former  system  of  the  universities  in  Germany  any  one 
who  hnd  qualified  himself  could  lecture  in  the  university.  Lately 
the  various  Governments  have  tried  to  limit  this  self-development  of 
■fademical  learning,  and  conditional  permissiou  to  lecture  has  been 
grwited. 
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Tfie  Meeting  expressed  its  opinion  thai  no  revocable  permission 
to  lecture  shouM  be  granted  ;  nu  permission  rcsu-icicd  to  certain 
brancben  gbuuld  be  granted  ;  no  licence  of  Gorernment  should  bo 
required  for  a  lecturer  nt  an  university. 

As  to  legiil  examinations,  the  Meeting  were  of  opinion  thai  who- 
ever desired  lo  join  the  bench  or  to  become  un  ndvocnle  or  prActi> 
tioner  should  pass  Bcvora  exiuminuiion ;  no  more  than  two  exnnunn- 
tlons  should  be  required,  M  the  utmost.  The  lirst  examinniion  to 
bo  conducitid  by  professors  of  law  and  by  practitioners  (on  the  bcDch 
or  advoealcs). 

Anothci-  subject  of  peculiar  importance  was  tlio  discussion  on  Hut 
position  of  Advocacy, 

In  BOme  of  the  tlermau  Slates  tho  number  of  advocates  u  not 
only  limited,  but  it  is  only  by  iippointmont  of  the  Minister  of  Justice 
or  of  Government  that  any  advocate  or  pniclitioner  is  pcnnitted 
to  practice  in  a  corlaiii  Coui't,  nnd  in  thai  Court  only. 

Advocacy  and  the  functions  of  un  attorney  arc  usually  combined. 
Convovaneing,  however,  is  considered  u  spctial  brunch  for  this 
reason  ;  a  conveyancer  is  not  only  a  draftsman,  he  is  a  snrt  of  public 
officer,  and  bound  to  draw  all  decda  accordiug  to  certain  ruloB  and 
forms  legally  settled. 

Deeds  drawn  by  such  a  practitioner  and  executed  before  bim  In 
legal  form  are  raceived  as  public  documents  in  every  court  of 
justice  :  a  system  entirely  unknown  in  England,  but  apptirrntly 
required  here.  Such  a  practiiioiier  \i  called  a  public  notary,  and  Iiia 
business  notari:d  business.  Under  the  present  Frussian  law  «onw 
advocates  arc  at  the  Hame  time  appointed  public  notaries.  The 
meeting  of  German  jurists  werci  of  opinion  : — 

1.  That  advociicy  should  be  open  ta  any  properly  qualiRed  lairyer 
without  any  distinction  as  lo  tho  Court  or  as  to  the  matters  in  wbidi 
he  desires  to  practice. 

2.  The  functions  of  an  attorney  and  of  an  advocate  should  not 
be  exercised  by  distinct  persona,  but  by  the  same  person. 

3.  The  notarial  practice  (conveyancing)  should  be  separated  from 
advocacy. 

4.  ]n  such  places  where  these  separate  branches  should  not  sulScO 
to  maintain  the  practitioner,  bcilh  branches  may  be  combined. 

Another  question  of  great  importance  was  how  far  capital  punish- 
mcnt  should  be  adopted  in  ^  general  German  Criminal  Code.  An 
animated  discu:'sion  arose  on  this  subject,  and  after  a  lengthy  ini]airf 
in  the  Section  the  question  was  brought  forward  in  ibo  General 
Meeting,  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  tho  question  of 
the  infliction  of  c.i]iiial  punishment  in  Germany  has  lately  much 
occupied  the  attention  not  only  of  prufessional  men  but  of  philan- 
thropists generally.  A  most  elaborate  review  of  the  quesiion  b«s 
been  lately  furnished  by  Mitlennaier,  the  well-known  professor  in 
Heidelberg;  his  treatise  on  the  subject  has  excited  the  nt  ten  I  ion  of 
numerous  foreign  juviala,  an-d  hs\»  been  translated  into  various 
languages  ;  it  will  therefore  not  excite  surprise  that  this  subject  gat* 
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I  most  serious  discussion.  The  Sleeting  £aa1l;  piused  the 
i»ia:»  r«4oliilioii: — Tha  meeling  is  of  opinion  tliat  capital  punish- 
nent  thuulil  noi  be  inlroJuced  into  [he  future  Gerinun  Ci'iiuiriiil  Coile 
except  in  mtirliid  \av  in  cases  of  war,  and  in  inaritime  Inw  in  casei  of 
Botinj. 

The  fore^oin^  subjects  arc  those  whirh  seem  lo  me  most  likely 
la  be  of  inteviMt  In  this  A?do>*iaiion.  fijih  bodie-',  1  mar  obsert'e, 
are  pnriiiing  a  ennim^n  obj't.'[:c,  tlit.- enlighlennient  ofihe  public  mind, 
wd  th*  ji^lrancti  of  ■iociiil  improvement,  Iri  l!ie  ilisciuirge  of  my 
J«ty  I  slaled  to  the  Jurittentag  tne  sympathy  ftll  by  this  Asaociaiion 
lot  their  labours,  whicli  cun  only  be  fully  carried  out  by  the 
Mablishment  of  ii  fi:deraiivc  legislature  for  the  whole  of  Germany. 
11i«  XIpeting  exprcs-^d  llieir  vriirm  thanks  lo  this  AsjuciatioD,  and 
iwjaeiiC'l  me  to  present  a  copy  of  ih^ir  'J'ransacUoris  to  the  Council, 
«hich  I  have  bad  the  honour  of  doing- 

EUWAUD  ZlUMEItJIANK,  LL.D. 

DI3CDSS10S, 

Mr.  MnnnEiD  raid  tbisn'as  not  a  Vapi^r  ailapted  for  discusajon  inlbe  Deparl- 

B«ol.  but  hr  bcUcvrd  tbat  tbey  u-oiilil  cardUUy  iiiiilL'  in  Ibe  roHowingreeululioD, 

rticb  ho  tagged  lo  more:— "Thai  the  tlmnlis  of  llie  Dspartmcni  be  nn-ardeJ  to 

Dr.  ZtmiDernianD  for  Lib  report,  and  lo  tbejuriatenln^forthe  cop;  nfltg  proceed- 

Ingi  DDiT  laid  upon  tbc  table  -.  and  tbal  tlie  Depart  intent  mrdially  reciprocates  the 

Mnj  I'^prwod  b;  the  Juristifnlag  fur  a  conlinuance  of  tbe  mutual  iatercourau 

101  ►siablisbed  between  U  and  ihi;  .ViTOcialion." 

Mr  SliL'riff  FaAisa  eecoadtHl  tbe  motion  -,  wbiuli  vos  unammousl j  carried. 

Tbe  I'iG«iDEKT  said  it  gave  him  very  great  plca£uri>  to  t>e  the  meitium  of 

Bpronng  to  the  learned  Doctor  tbethnakB  of  tbe  Association  for  Ibii  communi- 

WioQ,  and  fur  tbe  opening  up  of  [eve  Inlercnurfo  IwtwtHiu  Itie  JuriEl9  of  Ibc  Iwa 

Knniriev  wbicli  be  hoped  would  nol  end  wilb  to-dny's  proceedings.    He  thought 

Ifcil  B'Abiag  could  ]x  of  grealtr  importance,  nut  only  to  Europe,  but  lo  ibe  whole 

rilhe oirilispd  world,     la  tbL'SL'  days,  wtien  euinva.-Tco  ttetwcen  difTerent  nutiunB 

Udmideiuch  progress,  and  wa^  likely  hereafter  to  make  greater  progrens,  it 

■Mid  lie  verj-  desirabie  if  ihe  law  which  regulaled  the  irnnsactioni  between 

pulics  in  different  parla  of  Europe  and  the  world  sbould  he  as  far  as  p05aible  tbe 

■OH.    Mis  LonUbip  expressed  the  entire  tynipalby  of  the  Asiiociation  wilb  the 

*ftni  of  llic  German  juiiMa,  and  tbeir  desire  fur  fortber  inlcrcoiirBe. 

Dr.  ZiMaiBKA^ia   returned   bis  thanks  for  tbe  kind  reception  he   had  met 


Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  nf  the  Department. 

ACTS    OK    PAnLIAMENT. 

Tbk  following  Axis  of  Parliament,  jinsscd  since  the  Meeting  of  this 
Ajaociaiioil,  in  June,  I8G^,  require  notice  by  llie  Committee  : — 

1.  An  Act   10  iiieilitat^'  the  proof  of  Title  to,  and  the  Conveyance 
.  Estates  :  25  &  2G  Vicl.,  cap.  53. 
jVa  Art  for  obtaining  a  Dcclaratinn  of  Title  ;    25  &  26  Vicl^ 
Gsp.  67. 

Both  of  ibesc  Acts,  the  first  introduced  by  Lord  Chancellor  We"t- 

burv.  the  .■second  by  Lord  Crauworth,  iiitn  tit  simplifying  ihe  lr.insfi?r 

of  land.     The  first  endeavours  t  >  i-lfect  this  object  by  es'ablii-Hng  a 

Land  Registry  OlRee,  and  a  system  of  Rejistratjon  of  Title,  ihoujfh  on 

I  dilTurcat  plan  from  thai  recommended  by  lliu  Registration  of  Title 
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Com raissi oners.  The  Coramill:i?c  bolieve  that  a  Tew  appHcationii  hkv« 
been  niMiJL'  lo  the  Land  Ke;;isiry  Olfice  unikr  the  provisions  of  ibil 
Act,  but  ihej  consider  that  any  ojjinion  on  iU  meriis  or  probabls 
operation  ivould  at  this  time  be  premaiure. 

The  second  Act  adopts  the  |>rinci[)le  of  the  Landed  EHtales  CouK 
in  England,  and  enables  a  proprietor  of  land  to  opply  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  a  declaration  of  his  title  after  due  investigiilion.  A* 
far  (IS  the  Coramittee  are  aware  no  use  has  yet  been  made  of  this 
enactment. 

3.  An  Act  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  lunatics:  25  &  26  Tlct^ 
cap.  111.  The  chief  object  of  this  enactment  is  to  improve  the 
procedure  in  conducting  an  inqui-sition  in  lunacy. 

4.  An  Act  to  enabie  Her  Miijesty  in  Council  to  make  altcmtions 
in  the  circuits  of  the  Judges  :  il!  &  27  Vict.,  cap.  122.  This  Act 
will  be  very  useful,  if  nvjiiled  of  from  lime  to  time  to  imprOT* 
arrangemenia  no  longer  suiied  to  altered  circuinslance*.  The 
immediate  object  is  to  relieve  the  Northern  Ciivuit  of  iin  iriconTeuient 
pre'<sure  of  business  by  adding  Dome  portion  of  it  to  the  Midland,  A 
part  of  the  latter  agaiu  being  IranHferred  to  the  Norfolk  Circuit, 

5.  An  Act  for  promoting  the  Kevision  of  the  St.iluie  Law  bjr 
repealing  certain  enactments  which  have  ceased  to  be  in  foree  or 
liBVe  become  unnecessary :  iG  &  27  Vict.,  cap.  125.  This  meiisiire,  in 
itself  suiRcient  to  distinguish  a  Session,  has  cU'cctcd  a  fireat  f^tep 
towards  an  object  of  which  the  importance  bus  been  frequonlly 
recogtiiseJ  in  the  Association, — the  publication  of  a  revised  ediiion  of 
the  Statutes,  The  nature  of  the  Act,  and  of  ths  work  of  which  it 
formB  so  important  a  pari,  wiis  described  in  ii  paper  rejid  to  the 
Department  at  ihe  London  Metaling  by  a  member  of  this  cnmniilteo, 
Mr.  F-  S.  Reilly,  who  is  engtiscd,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  J.  A, 
Wood,  under  the  direction  nf  the  Lord  Chancellor,  unrf  Attomef 
aad  Solicitor  Generals,  in  preparing  a  revised  edition  of  the  Stamus. 

BILLS. 

Tira  following  Bills  were  introduced  during  the  last  SeSMOn  of 
Parliament,  hut  failed  to  pass  into  law, 

1.  A  Hill  lo  Consolidate  and  Amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the 
Court  of  Session  (Scotland).  Thi*  mciisure,  which  had  for  iis  mwn 
object  lo  improve  the  procedure  in  Ihe  Superior  Courts  of  Scotland, 
asuimilating  it  in  a  great  degree  lo  that  in  force  under  the  English 
Common  Law  Procedure  Acts,  is  so  well  Jeall  with  in  two  Papers 
Rontrlbuled  to  the  Department  by  Mr,  Robert  Stiiiirt  and  Mr,  -labn 
McLaren,  that  it  is  unneccasiiry  for  your  Committee  to  notice  it  at 
length. 

2.  Writs  Prohibition  Bill.  The  object  was  lo  strictly  confine 
actions  for  debt,  for  twenty  pounds  and  under,  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  County  Courts  ;  unless  a  judge  of  one  of  the  Superior  Courts 
should  give  Icjtve  to  litigate  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Liiw. 

3.  A  Bill  lo  AmemJ  the  Law  relating  to  ParinerBhips,  Thin  Bill 
pB33e:d  ihe  House  of  Commons,  but  was  carried  to  the  Uoiis«of  Loc^ 
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loo  Ul«  for  its  progress  ilirough  that  House.  As  orisinally  dniwn,  it 
eroliraced  four  objects,  \U.: — (1.)  The  limiting  of  the  liiibitity  of 
parties  who  instead  of.  or  in  addition  lo  a  tijted  rate  of  iiitui-est,  are 
endU«il  10  a  shnrc;  of  tlie  prolits  of  a  imding  concern  lor  iJie  use  of 
money  knt  to  sufh  cunwrn,  (2)  The  peimiltiiig  derka  lo  nontriict 
for  .1  nliare  of  the  prolits  of  n  trading  concern  without  thereby  ia- 
curring  the  liability  of  a  partner.  (S)  The  ro;;i  strut  ion  of  the  names 
of  purlies  who  carry  on  trade  under  firms  which  do  not  diaciose  tlieir 
names;  und  {^),  the  cmilding  parinera  lo  settle  disputes  by  arbitration, 
excepting  in  ciiaus  where  a  partnership  i*  gijverned  by  urliclcs.  The 
Se'eci  Committee  to  whom  it  was  referred,  struck  out,  without  re- 
ceiving; anv  evidenee,  ail  tin;  cluuaes  relating  to  the  re^stration  of 
firuu,  and  the  aetlleuieni  ofdi<iputes  by  arbitration  ;  this  latter  point 
nny  lie  of  a  more  doubtful  character  than  the  Ibrmer  ;  but  it  is  to  ba 
regretted  that  the  qu>!«iion  of  registration  did  not  receive  more  con- 
nderatiou.  It  will  bo  rceollectcd  that  the  registration  of  partnerships 
formed  the  subject  of  papers  read  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Association 
in  1857  luid  ISjH,  and  was  referred  to  the  Mercantile  Legislation 
Commiitee  ;  this  committee  repuiled  to  tlie  Meeting  held  in  185!),  tliat 
steps  hail  been  taken  to  obtain  the  njipointmcnt  by  the  House  of 
Common!  of  a  Select  Conimillee  to  inquire  into  (he  aubject,  but  the 
BiMle  uflhe  public  business  had  prevented  their  auceess  ;  and  in  I860 
yourcommiitee  ngain  calleii  the  attention  ol  the  Aasociation  to  this  sub- 
ject as  one  of  great  importance.  It  is  expected  ihiit  the  Itirmingham 
C!in;nber  of  Commerce,  which  undertook  the  ta.sk  of  having  the  liill 
pri'parcil,  will  again  lake  meHna  to  have  it  brought  forward  in  the 
DCkt  session  :  when  it  may  be  hoped  that  thia  branch  of  the  subject 
may  meet  with  a.  fuller  and  more  careful  consideration.  The  clauses 
relating  to  the  li-iiilcd  liability  of  sleeping  partners  provide  the 
machinery  of  a  regisiniiion  office  for  the  registraiion  of  loans,  and  the 
Bill  therefore  aflbrds  what  would  appear  lo  be  a  fitting  opportunity 
for  the  iutroduction  of  provisions  for  the  regislralion  of  firms,  if  ou 
iiKjuiry  by  a  Select  Committee  it  should  be  deemed  desirable. 

4.  The  Suitur.-i  Conciliation  Uill,  which  was  introductid  by 
I/ar<l  Brour^ham  in  (urther.incc  of  the  recommendation  made  by  him 
■o  long  since  as  IS'iH  for  the  felabhshment  of  Courts  of  Reconcile- 
ment. The  third  acction  coutuina  (lie  pith  of  the  Bill.  It  provides 
that  it  shall  bo  lawful  for  the  judge  of  any  County  Court  to  sit 
ia  chambers  at  any  place  within  the  district  of  the  Court,  fur  the 
parpone  of  deciding  any  disputes,  or  arranging  any  differences 
lliat  mny  liave  arisen  between  persons  willing  to  refer  their  diaputea 
lo  his  aniiciible  deciaion  ;  and  on  hearing  tjuch  pcr.>ons  and  thir'ir 
■rtinex'es,  if  any,  summarily  and  finally  to  decide  the  matter  in  dispute, 
or  relrua  from  adjudicating  on  the  same,  as  to  him  shall  seem  fit. 

Btporlt  of  CoiriTnissiifn*  and  Coiiuiiitteei,  Fublkationf,  ijc. 
The   fir«   report   of    Her    Majesty's   Commissioners  appointed    to 
inquire   into  ilie   Su|jerior  Courts  of  Common   Law  and  Courts  or 
ClMncerr  of  England  and  Ireland,  has  been  published,  and  contains 
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much  valuable  information.  Tlic  Commissioners  rcrommenil  nn  pxten- 
BiTe  assimil.irion  of  tlie  procedure  in  the  two  [■ouniriea,  chiefly  hy  iho 
ailopiioD  in  Irelanil  of  the  provision  of  the  Enalijih  Commnn  Law 
Procedure  Acts.  The  system  of  pleading  of  hue  years  in  forep  in 
Ireland  is  condemned,  as  productive  of  uncertainly  and  delay.  Im- 
provements in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  on  ilie  mo'<el  of  the 
English  system,  are  also  recommended.  The  public  are  niaoli 
indebted  i'l  connexion  with  this  report  lo  our  fellow- mem  her. 
Dr.  Neilson  Hancock,  one  of  the  Kccreiaries  of  the  Commission. 

The  Keport  of  the  Select  Commitfee  of  the  House  of  Cnmmons  on 
FrivAtc  Bill  Legislation,  recommcods  several  alicrolions  for  the 
reduction  of  expense  and  delay. 

The  Twentieth  Report  nf  the  Law  Amendment  Society  narrates 
the  work  done  during  this  last  session.  Amons  the  Pnppr»  reiid  wwe 
two  of  more  than  ordioiiry  value  ;  ihe  one  by  Seijeant  Woolrvch.  on 
the  Law  of  Domicil,  recommending  an  intcrnnlioniilconvenlion  on  ll» 
subject  with  a  view  to  uniformity;  the  oilier,  by  n  member  of  ibit 
Committee,  Mr.  G.  S.  Lefcvre,  Si. P.,  on  iho  Discipline  of  the  Bu, 
containing  a  vahmble  history  of  the  rogul&iioiiB  of  the  Eiiglifih  Bar., 
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In  thif  Depurtraetil  is  alaeii'scil  the  ScTence  of  Civil  Jiiriaprpidence  -  iu  bearfniE 
on  the  social  condiiion  of  ilic  people;  ihe  wiT4niiii(es  dciiviiMp  troiti  iwid* 
Oimiaion  of  its  principles;  the  prnclicnl  Jefeclain  our  !«W8:  tbc  evils  nriiliiE&aD 
eucli  Ut'frets ;  nud  the  fitting  rcait-dies. 
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In  addition  to  the  Papers  printed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  follow- 
ing were  read  in  the  Dcparimpnt  : — 

"Curiosities  of  Legislation."     By  (lugb  Barclay,  LL.D.,  She 

Subaiilute  of  Pertbshire. 
"The  Law  of  Evidence  as  affecting  the  Ailminislration  of  Justice 
m  Sbenff  Courls."      By  W.  Watson,  She  riff- Substitute  "f 
AbcrJeenshire. 
"On  the  Limilcd  Estates'  Couri    of  Ireland,  Mipplcmenieil  by* 
System  of  Kegistralion   of  Tiile."     By  Henry  Dii  Uuitau. 
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•*  English  and   Scotch  Pleading  anj  Jury  Practice."     By  John 

M'LireD,  Ailvocitte. 
-"  The  Marriage  Laws  of  the  Unitod  Kingdom."     By  J.  C.  Smith, 

Advocate, 
"  Breach  of  Contract  by  Workmen."     By  the  Council  8f  United 

Trades,  Glasgow  (John  Newton,  SecrelJiry). 
*'  Draft  of  a  Bill  to  fucilitatc  the  Aciiuifeiueut  of  Property  (House) 

by  the  Working  Classes  in  large  Towns."     By  Thomas  Hare. 


TUB    STATUTE  LAW.* 

Mb.  Sheriff  Babclat,  LL.D.,  read  a  Paper,  whioii  haa  been  pub- 


liibcd  I 


jf  Logislati' 
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teparate  furm,|  ou  the  "  Curl 
Paper  remarked  ou  the  rnulti|ilicity,  length,  aud  verbotoness  of 
'st&tut«s,  and  gave  among  others  the  following  instances  of  errors  in 
iegisUtiOQ  : — A  frequent  ditHciiltj'  is  the  applicatiou  of  a  particular 
statute  to  cerlaiu  parts  of  the  Uuitcd  Kingdom.  The  Parliament 
being  doh'  imperial,  its  statutes  are  held  to  he  British,  unless  spe- 
cially iiniiied  or  ascertained  by  its  local  provisions.  It  is  often  a 
anbtJe  question  to  decido  whether  Scotland  is  included  iu  certain 
■tatutes  of  a  general  character.  There  are  numerous  instances  of 
MTeral  clauses  in  Acts  of  Parliament  directly  coutradiclory  of  each 
other.}  There  is  the  often-mentioned  Act  for  re-building  a  county 
Jail,  one  clause  of  which  very  properly  enacted  that  the  prisoners 
should  be  kept  iu  the  old  prison  uutil  the  uew  one  was  completed  ; 
whiim  another  clause  provided  that  the  stones  of  the  old  building 
should  Xm  used  up  in  erecting  the  new  structure.  Somewhat  similar 
is  the  iueiance  where  an  oSence  against  the  revenue  X&v/a  had  origi- 
nidly  been  punished  by  a  pecuniary  penalty  for  which  had  been  snb- 
itituted  seven  years'  transportation  ;  but  unfortunately  the  original 
words  were  allowed  lo  remuiu: — "Oue-half  thereof  to  tho  informer 
And  the  other  half  to  the  King."  There  are  many  iustancen  of  start- 
ling omissions  in  statutes.  There  is  one  to  regulate  tho  dye  kuowu  aa 
Mudder,  but  which  was  fouudadcad  letter,  because  the  word  Madder, 
the  subject  of  tho  Act,  was  not  ouce  mentioned.  Not  unfrequeutly 
the  time  taken  with  the  geslatiuu  of  a  statute  throws  its  dates  out 
of  joint,  rendering  what  was  the  future  into  tho  past.  The  Act  of 
13  &  14  Vict.,  cap,  26,  as  to  piratical  ships,  was  passed  to  come  into 
opemiion  "ou  Jirst  June  next,"  intended  for  1850,  but  as  the  Koyal 
Aueat  was  not  given  until  3oth  June,  the  operation  would  have  been 
anapended  for  a  year,  a  short  Act  was  hurried  through  tho  same  ses- 
liou  to  bring  the  i^tutute  into  operation — 13  &  14  Vict.,  c.  26  and 


•  Sse  TransnclinnK  of  1858,  p.  181);  1861,  p.  133;  1863.  p,  119. 
t  W.  B.  McPhun,  GlaBRoiv. 

t  For  an  eitroordiaar;  ioBtanco  oX  a  mjfltalce  in  logielation,  by  irbiah&  largtt 
pdrtioD   of   the  CostomB'  reveDDo  was  eudaogercd,   Boa  Tr»MactUmi,  1858, 
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27.  A  more  startling  fact  weis  connected  with  the  Poor  Law  (Scol- 
lanJ)  Act,  8  &  9  Vict.,  c.  83,  wljich  coiupleliity  cliaii^ctl  tlie  whoie 
principles  and  prnctico  of  tlie  Scotch  poor  law.  TLc  moviag  puwer 
to  put  t)ie  new  law  into  operalion  wua  a  boarJ  of  Bupcrviaion,  who 
were  ilii'btjloil  to  meet  at  Edinburgli  on  Iho  "  20tli  August  DPit," 
but  unfortunately  the  Act  dul  not  receive  the  Royul  niiseut  uuiit  the 
4th  of  tliat  month.  It  was  reasonably  supposed  that  this  suspended 
the  introduction  of  the  new  law  for  twelve  montlis.  No  smeoded 
Btatiito  was  sought,  but  on  what  is  often  held  as  taotamouDl  to  legis- 
lation, on  the  mere  opinion  O'f^ counsel,  the  board  met  on  a  day  of 
their  own  choosing,  and  set  the  mactiiue  in  moiion.  Some  very 
amusing  instances  of  undiluted  nonsense  are  to  be  found  in  the  fta> 
tute-book.  There  is  one  statute  which  provides  that  "The  King's 
., officers  rwiy  travel  by  sea  froni  one  place  lo  anotlicr  williin  iht  laitd 
of  Irt-lanTl."  Lord  Palmerstou  recently  pointed  out  to  thT^Commona 
an  Act  of  Parliatncnt  which,  in  great  anxiety  to  meet  erert  caae, 
provided  for  the  possibility  of  Goorf /W(/«y  happening  to  fell  oo  m 
Sunday. 

The  Popor  concluded  by  nrging — First,  That  there  be  a  minister 
of  justice,  nnder  whose  superintendence  all  legislation  bo  carried 
through.  This  functionary  should  have  a  competent  sinff  of  Irg;^ 
assistunls  or  eiiperts,  to  whom  would  be  entrusted  the  pre|iBrsUon 
and  progress  of  nil  bills  intended  to  result  in  Elatnlea.  All  EUgges- 
tions  adopted  by  either  Houses  of  Parliiiincut,  and  ordered  Co  be  in- 
corporated into  the  statutes,  would  be  introduced  by  this  bodT,  who 
would  see  that  they  are  not  merely  in  harmony  with  the  wliole  code 
of  law,  but  con'iislent  with  itself  and  existing  statutes.  Secoad — 
That  when  any  umeudinent  ofa  sintuto  is  rendered  neccsftatr,  Ibe 
statute  should  bo  repealed  and  renewed  in  an  amended  fomi,  anil 
thus  the  law  for  every  specifiu  object  should  be  found  in  one  niatuie, 
■without  reference  to  others  of  prior  date.  To  perfect  our  l^gal  (ij»- 
tein,  we  require  closer  supervision  and  accuracy  in  the  strucmre  of 
our  own  statutes.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  the  jireseni  Lord 
Chancellor — ■'  We  are  not  in  a  position  lo  approach  the  fornalion  of 
a  code  until  we  have  got  among  the  body  of  our  lawyers  that  whtcb 
is  still  wanting — namely,  precision  of  langusge,  a  complete  and 
settled  legal  vocabulary,  and  accuracy  in  legislative  couslmctionand 
composition,  which  will  supply  the  means  of  framing  Acts  of  Psr- 
liament  and  rules  of  law  with  more  simplicity,  clearness,  and  exact- 
ness than  at  present  characterises  any  of  our  attempts  ai  legislation." 

iiiacrssioN. 
Tbe  Lord  .\tivocite  naiil  he  niight  perbnfis  bp  allowed  lo  say  just  one  or  tvo 
irarda  upoD  Itie  ccrj  able  and  ainii»mK  pujior  wliicb  bad  liM-n  teiul  bjr  l>r.  Bar- 
cla/.  There  was  no  doubt  a  great  dpul  of  truth  iind  u  Knrnt  deal  urjust  eilliclm 
in  the  paper,  and  it  wns  not  la  he  denied  lliil  llic  xinte  in  wliicb  a  statute  oiine 
forth  Tiom  Pnrlinmcni  vaf,  as  regarded  tbe  (winls  that  hod  been  rcfemri  lo, 
•oiactimes  not  aitOeether  creditable  lo  Ibose  wbo  liud  ibc  charge  of  Framii^it 
He  Ihouglil,  boivi'vor,  aa  regarded  public  li-jrisliilion,  tbal  Dr.  Barclay  a  liitl* 
IIDdcrratGd  tbe  Bmoiintoreare  and  alK'uUon  whjcli  woa  general  I  j  given  lo  it.  Ha 
could  not  ilenj  lliLit  some  ai  our  public  Acta  vert  open  to  the  cbwgn  whldi 
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Ifr.  Barcia;  btd  endeiroiircil  to  ^iibHtanlial:^ ;  but  tbiK  was  Hlmont  a  Doi>es3ar7ri)D- 
MqtUflce  of  tliu  orJiail  lhroiif;h  wlileli  Ihej  liod  lo  pnss :  il  wiis  [□  fuel  part  of  the 
price  we  paid  for  our  coaaliluliouBl  government.  A  pocui  or  a  uovel  eooifiosffd 
bjr  two  or  three  hundrisi  aulhora  would  be  n  very  a  Iran  ge  proriorjlion  ;  anil  he 
wua  not  sure  tbut  il  was  not  jual  aa  diffli'iiU  lo  muke  an  Act  of  Parliauiunt 
wbicb.  in  pbraseologT,  in  compusilion.  anil  in  conRiHUncj,  should  be  iierrwl,  by 
meaiits  of  11  popular  assembly  like  (be  House  of  ComraouB,  asBialtBl  by  one  so 
oamcrDiu  on  the  House  of  Lords.  If  we  had  an  arbitrary  Legislature — if  we  hod 
a  Minister  of  Justice  re.iponaible  for  driwiug  up  Acta  of  Parliament  with  his  own 
hBml,  nnd  having  his  wliulc  mind  zealously  to  apply  to  it,  we  might  then  e>:peet 
that  unity  of  construiliou  and  composition  which  would  be  desirable  ;  but  instead 
ol  llmt  we  had  ibu  subjeut  of  an  Act  of  Parliumi^at  thrown  inio  the  great  a.<<seDl- 
Mies  of  the  oatiun.  nherc  every  man  was  Entitied  to  eifprcss  his  own  opinion  and 
codearaur  lo  give  effi-ct  to  it.  His  bonouralile  friend  had  proiioRed  two  remedies — 
fln4,  tbul  thei'c  '<hi>uld  be  a  Minister  of  Jitallce,  who  should  draw  ugi  bills  and  be 
re>I>on(iiblc  for  them.  But  that  could  not  Bupersede  the  prnviuce  of  tbi?  Le^isls' 
turc,  in  whieh  all  the  leading  provisions  of  the  IhII  were  ilistHsied.  Vdu  must 
havi;  tbe  forms  of  the  Uuuse  gnne  through.  And  if  in  commitl^c  late  in  the 
SA^iou  a  member  ]>roiMjsfd  a.  measun^  there  might  not  be  time  for  the  ^Eininlnr  of 
Jialico  to  prejiaro  the  draft  of  the  bill  before  Parliament  was  prorogued,  'i'hat 
happened,  he  was  sorry  lo  aay,  inScolcb  legislation  only  loo  IVp.f^uently.  Tliehui'ry 
ttt  the  rnd  of  the  eesaion  wag  very  great.  He  llmughl  it  proba'ilo  that  lo  some 
fltleac  tbe  remedy  might  be  applied  in  the  revision  of  hills  by  an  ofBcial  IxTure  the 
Royal  asa;nt  lo  tbeni  wa^  granted;  but  this  revision  could  go  no  further  Ihan 
corrvn-ii^in  and  recnnti lenient  of  wliotwtTeobviuu.'^ly  mere  (tram matlcal  inaccuracies 
and  incoobisieneies.  Then,  as  a  wcond  remedy,  Dr.  Barclay  proposed  that  no 
Act  should  be  umcndcii,  but  repealed  and  rc-enaiteil.  He  quite  agreed  with  tbe 
dcsinibleueia  of  that  procedure,  but  Dr.  Barclay  did  not  take  inti>  account  oua 
zmt  tlilUculty.  Suppose  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in  which  there  was  great  dif- 
fi!n>aee  of  opinion,  had  been  fought  through  the  House  and  carried  by  narrow 
majocilies  with  ftreut  difficulty,  and  it  wuH  louiid  that  one  of  the  clnui=es  did  not 
work  in  consequence  of  some  clerical  error,  next  session  were  they  to  go  ihrongb 
Ibe  whole  cl"  ihal  again,  and  repeal  the  whole  legislation  after  the  measure  tiud 
lieeii  discussed  l>cfore,  on  account  of  one  claiu^  ?  He  tboughl  Dr.  Barclay  would 
t>«  that  there  was  great  diffleully  Id  that.  Although  it  would  be  exceedingly 
desiralilc  to  bave  the  wbolc  law  in  one  stalute.  there  were  dUEcnltics  arising  out 
of  the  cfloslitulional  rules  of  legislative  procedure,  and  these  rules,  although 
Ihey  were  cumbrous,  were  yet,  in  the  main,  one  of  the  safeguardn  for  the  stability 
•fUiU Brest  nation. 

Sir  Cl<Bi*Topi<  KH  R.twuKsov  said,  lliere  was  nothing  novel  in  the  complaints 
flf  tbe  learned  Sheriff;  Ihey  had  been  made  many  years  ago  in  a  paper  in  the 
■*  Law  Maeaiine,"  and  siuee  then  had  l)cen  reilcraled  dorens  of  times.  Hut  if 
I>r.  Uarelav  would  look  to  the  leci^lnlion  of  Ibe  last  thirty  years  he  would  Hnd 
tbal  tbe  system  had  not  worked  ?o  ImilW  ufler  all.  The  Reform  Act.  Ihe  (Tlrjrpo- 
raliOD  Act,  the  Poor  Law  Acl,  the  Tilbe  Ael.  the  East  India  Government  Act. 
won  ail  standing  conlradictlons  of  his  complaint  vieweil  as  n  general  one.  It 
waa  impossible  for  any  human  l>eing  to  nnlieii>ate  all  the  exigencies  which  might 
•fiM  nadt^r  a  new  Act ;  and  no  Icgislaliire  could  make  a  bill  so  perfect  as  Ihal  It 
■bould  never  give  rise  lo  questions  of  diHlculty,  The  form  which  a  Mil  had  to 
pan  Uiroagh  might  somelimcs  alforil  the  opportunity  for  Ihe  inlrorlnctiun  of 
^■•■rditiea  or  inconsisleuciea ;  and  yet  he  venlure<l  to  say  that  in  nini'tii'n  cases 
omt  of  twenty  a  hill  was  much  Ibc  lietlcr  for  the  critieism  il  had  in  Undergo, — 
Ihal  It  came  ont  of  Parliament  infinitely  more  perfect  than  it  was  wben  it  noilted 
Ibe  bauds  of  its  framer.  He  did  not  see  that  ibe  appointment  of  .1  Minister  of 
Ja«lice  would  lie  attended  wilh  the  beiielleial  results  many  persons  anliciiialed, 
(bl  all  bills  of  imp-irtance  were  drawn  by  eminent  draiuxhtsnien,  as  eminent  and 
accomplisheil  in  that  department  as  any  Minister  ol  Justice  enuld  he.  In  fact  the 
errars  that  crept  into  Acts  were  on  incvil;ible  cimfequence  of  our  con'tilu'ional 
ajruiem  ;  and  he  did  not  bplieve  that  the  clielence  of  a  mlniHtry  of  justice  would 
ii>  mncli  to  prevent  them- 

Ur.  Eti-aiid  said,  that  notwithstanding  tbe  difficulliea  guggeslcd  by   the  Lord 
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A(lTOcat<?,  be  bapcd  that  the  suggciitloii  tbitl  each  bilt  Tnr  amt^itding  exi«UiiK 
Slaliilea  sbonlJ  reppal  Ihosc  Slalutcs,  ri'-pnucling  bo  much  ai  was  to  be  reiklned 
and  onnctiiiR  lUu  new  mallor,  nould  reteivp  consideration.  I'or  tbis  woulil  effect 
n  Helf-aUftjilint;  ia)iisi)Udiilicin  uPlbe  Slatulc  Luiv.  In  the  course  of  a  Tew  jcart 
we  shmili!,  by  the  adopiion  of  thia  rule,  have  Iho  wholt  of  each  brunch  0/  liie 
Slatute  Law,  in  one  cbapler. 

Dr.  W.\  [1(11  LOVE  did  not  llilnk  It  uceesiinrj  lo  bsj  nnjihingin  defence  of  llit 
present  mclLod  of  Icgislulion ;  [I  had  worlici  well  on  the  whole,  nnd  while  t\<xp- 
tions  might  bo  taken  to  gome  of  its  results,  ;el  anilonlitedl)'  the  g^nd  it  bad 
efTcctcd  iirepoD derated  orer  llio  evil.  Still  It  might  W  dcHirahl?  lo  have  a 
Minister  of  Jualicc  to  BUi>erviBi.'  the  IhIIs  of  private  nicmbcrf,  to  put  their  Bonie- 
timea  crude  drafls  into  shupc.  lo  dtlect  inconsifllcniies.  iind  auggcal  amendnicna. 
He  concurred  in  Dr.  Barclay's  and  Mr.  Kjljnd'snpinidu  (hat  omendiiig  Acts  ongbl 
to  repeal  Ihc  old  ones,  and  in  Hiemsijlves  contain  the  whole  law  on  (be  sulijeil  to 
which  they  referred.  Already  there  were  tour  UivorceAcIs:  wliy  QOl  fune  Iheol 
into  one,  cx|iunsin(tall  repealedand  useless  mniicr.  and  rolaining  only  what  had 
proved  to  be  useful  1  That  was  what  hail  l)ccn  done  with  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Acts;  ho  believed  he  might  aav,  to  tb'e  great  aatii^ructiou  and  advanlagc  of  all  wIm 
had  any  concern  with  (hem. 

The  I'BRiii  OENT  said  ihat,  while  he  ndiuilled  the  evislence,  (o  some  e:ileBt,  of 
the  evils  coTn[)lained  of.  he  had  dillii:uUies  about  the  remedy  lo  lie  ap^died  lo  ihem. 
Wb  could  hardly  reaort  to  llio  old  Hystem  under  which  Acts  used  to  be  paMcd 
hy  Ihe  Scotch  Parliament.  Under  it  alt  the  bills  intended  lo  Ire  proceeded  wilk 
were  introduced  nn  the  first  day  of  BCBSion,  and  straightway  romiiled  to  tka 
Lords  of  the  Articles — a  small  standing  committee,  who  did  all  [lie  work  of  lepi- 
lation  ;  and  Parliament  never  saw  them  again  until  (lie  last  day  of  waslnn.  whetl 
it  was  pro  forw:  asked  to  adopt  llipiii.  And  what  was  the  roi^uli  f  Take  tb* 
first  Scotch  lia[ikruptcy  Act ;  two  centuiios  had  not  sufficed  to  «i tic  its  mean- 
ing. Under  the  present  system  thcra  was  nothing  so  bad  in  that.  It  mif;bt  In 
productive  of  some  inconveniencas,  but  he  thought  ihey  were  eiaggetated.  lit 
could  mention  many  iiit<tanees  in  which  Acts  of  Ihe  greatest  I mporlanre had  raiiel 
almost  no  ipienlioD  of  interpret  at  ion  or  construction.  Foreiatnplc.  Ihe  serin  tf 
real  property  Acta  commenced  liy  Ihrj  pre.'ient  President  'if  (he  t'ourt  of  Session, 
and  continued  by  bia  sueees^or»  ia  tbe  office  of  Lord  Ailvocate.  though  dealing 
with  mailers  of  infinite  ira|)ortancp.  hod  yet  raised  difficulties  of  almost  incredible 
rarity.  TVilh  such  cb['o  as  had  been  bestowed  on  them,  legislation,  even  unda 
tbe  ]ircsent  system,  need  be  marked  bv  few  or  no  such  mistakes  aa  tlieae  so  wall 
poinlGd  out  in  the  amusing  paper  of  Sheriff  Barclay. 

On  llic  reading  of  Mr,  Fraser'a  paper,  printed  nt  p.   H9. 

Dr.  PANKOirnsT  .laid  it  was  orcourec  much  more  ea^y  to  conaolldule  and  erea 
to  codify  fiiieh  a  m»os  of  law  as  that  ref'jrred  to  in  Ihe  jiaper — a  liody  of  law  coiu 
aistiag  mofttly  of  principles— llian  it  ivns  to  oiiemte  on  modern  law.  niiich  drab 
HO  miich  Hilh  ever-changing  piwedui-e.  lint  was  the  learned  Shcrifl"  pTeparwl  w 
■nltniit  such  powers  a.s  those  of  consii  lid  alien  to  a  Deiiartment  1  Did  he  propuM 
virtually  lo  exclude  Ihe  action  of  the  IcgiBlnliirc '^  If  so,  that  wu  a  propoaJ 
to  which  he,  for  one,  was  not  quite  prepared  to  assent. 

The  Lonn  AovocATi',  lis  regarded  the  repeal  ofevpired  slatules,  and  thoee  which 
had  gone  into  desiietudc,  tjuite  agre^^i  with  bis  friend  Mr.  Frsjwr;  it  was  ri)th' 
and  proper,  nnd  would  c.iuse  little  dillicully  e.veept  in  (lie  delorminBlion  of  what 
statutes  were  in  desuetude  and  what  were  not.  But  if  they  attempled  to  r^new 
in  modern  language  the  law  of  Ihose  old  slolulca  which  were  slill  in  obscrvani*, 
they  would  come  on  a  rock  in  which  llie  allem(>l  was  tare  10  split ;  for  Ihe  U« 
was  not  really  in  the  ntalules  as  they  stood  in  the  Elatuie-book,  but  iu  ibo* 
statu les  as  explained  and  eX|ianded  by  a  long  train  of  judicial  decieiocs.  If  they 
once  attempled  to  put  into  lanjungu  ihe  result  of  thow;  decisions,  and  depaa-led  fro* 
the  lancnnftB  of  the  original  stalutes,  Ihey  neither  ktiew  what  ihcy  did.  nor  the 
elTect  which  a  court  of  law  would  give  lo  the  new  Innguago.  He  was  Iherclcn 
of  opinisD  that,  luilil  Ihey  were  in  ft  potition  to  codi^,  il  would  be  heal  U  conAiw 
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Ibmuelrfs  lo  Ibe  exprsaa  rpppal  of  Htntiiiea  ia  ciesueludif,  anil  not  attempt  any 
modsnj  fr-rnnctuiGcil  uF  tboK  &till  in  obscrvanct>. 

>lr.  Fkaser  iu  r^jiW  saiif,  ihat  tbe  Act  of  Parliament  be  proposed  would  be 
eviiijiii?d  in  ibiir  or  five  llaes  lo  the  ertVci  tbat — ■•  Be;  it  enact»d  tlmt  all  the  Acta 
oiulannl  in  Scbedulo  A,  berelo  appended,  are  repealfd,"  anil  "  Be  It  enacted  Ibat 
»ll  ihe  Slatliles  contained  in  Scbedule  B  are  in  Forte."  His  reason  for  asking  for 
lliewond  enacimeat  was  just  what  ha  had  said  ia  tbe  Paper,  naiuelj ,  that  thej 
did  sal  kuon  what  Htalutea  Rcn:  iu  desuetude. 


TDE  LAW  OP  EVIDESCE, 

Ot  the  reaiiing  of  Mr.    MaraliaU's   Paper,  printed   at   p.  172,  the 
following  discussion  look  place  : — 

Hi. Sahi'ei.  Pofe,  id  refercDeo  to  the  first  matter  dtalt  with  in  Mr.  MnrsbalVa 

Fojwr,  ihe  admiwion  of  the  tesiimony  of  an  accused  part?,  was  of  Opinion  that  if 

ll'Midcnec  of  Ihe  prisoner  were  made  ailiaissltilc,  it  would  practicullj  Ije  com- 

piliirj;  bfCAiise  Ibe  absence  of  a  prisoner  a?  a  witness  woiilti  necessarily,  in  the 

niudlof  the  jury,  lie  considurud  an  admtision  of  |!uilt,  nnil  a  conTiction  would  he 

>!iiMui  atisolaie  ccrtainfj.     IT  that  were  so,  ibe  real  quosiiuti  was,  ought  the 

priwMriobc  made  n  cnnipulsory  witness  7    It  was  not  ibe  diarorcfy  of  ihu  truth 

in  in;  [nnlcular  inslanra  that  was  of  most  interest,  but  the  means  of  arriving  at 

''<ill>  n/nrral,  and  that  wilh  a  dne  regard  to  the  [iroiectiun  of  Ibf  liberty  of  the 

•nllM.   It  might  I*  ihnt  in  inrliTidiiol  cases  of  »ery  rare  occurrencp,  pilaoners 

W* pMJadioed  by  Ibe  want  of  tlidr  own  lealimony  ;  but  would  not  tbe  general 

•^Woa  of  it  be  fraught  with  much  more  grievous  evil.  l«cnuso  affecling  a  much 

pntet  nambcr  of  persons!    The  esperienee  of  continental  cuunirics,  in   bis 

"pioiiio,  proved  conclusively  tbnl,  na  a  general   ni I e,  accused  pnrlies  would  lie 

"siidi  more  prejndited  than  Iwnclited  by  being  compelled  to  giVecTldcnce  on  Ihcir 

"1  trial.     In  England,  if  witnesses  were  called  for  tbe  defence,  the  prO'^cuLor 

I       ™i4e  right  of  reply;  in  Scolland  the  aeeuscil  Imd  always  the  last  word;  a 

}      PWIrr  more  equitable  ihan  that  of  England,  and  which  gave  tbe  prisoner  all  tbe 

L  idiiiiii^  thai  he  could  derive  from  bis  own  cMiminaiion,     He  put  in  bia  liecla- 

■  ntionupu-t  of  bii  case:  and  if  it  were  at  all  a  plausible  statement,  the  jury 

H  ■cTFnre  to  give  il  ihe  weight  to  which  ii  was  entitled,  and  even  if  it  were  witli- 

^■Md  by  the  pro^ecutuT  when  asked  for  by  the  prisoner,  the  more  fact  of  its  being 

|V*)>1lbbeld  was  sure  lo  tell  tn  favour  of  tlic  latter. 

~  SSeriff  B  tHCHT  coudenined  the  practice  of  faking  wrillen  declnralinns.  With 
''tUTl  10  tbe  making  of  a  prisoner  a  witness  for  himself,  be  Ibought  that  should 
raly  be  resorted  to  iu  minor  offences;  but  be  much  nucstioned  wliether  it  would 
k  prtidenl  to  adopt  such  a  courne  in  regard  to  capital  olTeUfcs,  Wilh  rcfetenee 
to  ilM  «nbie()nent  trial  of  witnesses,  be  agreed  with  Mr.  Marshall  tbnt  only  a 
rr\iu  sboold  receive  protection. 

Mr.  An.iia  said,  Ihat  in  Ireland  tbe  difEcultywas  lo  prevent  a  man  banging 
kimMlf  try  (he  teslimouj  of  his  own  witnessed!;  and  he  was  sure  that  most  Irish 
<Tiinin*li  would  willingly  undergo  pretty  severe  punishmeut  for  the  pleasure  of 
inrintC  iheir  own  wilnewes,  and  above  ad  ihemselves,  speak  before  n  judge  and 
Jwy.  To  make  tlie  examination  of  a  prisoner  at  tbe  bar  compulsory  would  be  a 
irntRMTlog  of  tbe  public  money ;  for  in  00  cases  out  of  100.  parties  placed  at  the 
bar  were  guilty;  and  hy  examining  Ihem  a  greater  proportion  than  at  present 
wonid  be  convicted. 

Abuicillan  ac!inowleil2;cd  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Mnr-ihall's  Paper,  but 
lid  not  agree  with  him  on  all  tbe  three  subjects.  With  regard  lo  dec  Ural  ions, 
bad  be«n  familiar  with  that  sulyert  fur  many  years,  ami  had  exprcsfed  tbe 
Uan  at  tbe  bar  which  he  still  euiedaiucd— ihat  no  (urtber  decliirHiion  should 
taken  In  any  case  than  lo  n^k  the  name,  residence,  and  vocation  of  the  accused. 
IbbI  Ihpn  to  say — ■•  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  'I "  The  Scotch  mode  ol 
taking  «  declaration  was.  even  in  the  best  and  kindest  hands,  too  npl  lo  run  into  a 
IfMtea  of  ctaminalion  which  was  not  fair.  As  regarded  the  second  topic  dealt 
•Ufctathepaper  under  discussion,  be  fell  Iho  greatest  objection  to  ihe  introduction 
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of  Ibe  change  contemplaltMt — ^Ibe  mnklng  it  compclpnt  for  an  Mcuwd  pnww 
to  tcDtler  hiinseir  as  a  wlmicsb.  He  wiu  dcliberuU-ly  of  o|iiuii>n  tbal  X'bey  coald 
Dot  mnkc  a  man  couipelpnl  oe  a  witness  Tor  biust'If  H'ilbout  substBDliallj  making 
hin  nilhhulilin;;;  bia  leiiLJmony  oviilenct;  n^iLriBl  LiiiifMilf.  All  parlio  aKTvol  (hat 
tbc  accused  ougbl  JiDt  tu  lie  compellable  113  a  witness,  and  lu  bis  mind  tbat  wtlird 
tbe  question.  Si Qcn  a  man  could  not  In?  a  witness  Bgaimt  himself  bi  hi»  wonli. 
ho  [bont;bt  it  wouUt  be  n  ^eat  crime  to  make  bini  a  witness  li;  bia  irithbnidiiig 
bis  eX|)lanation.  Tbc  true  tbcor;  or  [be  law  wati  that  all  crime  ougbl  10  be  ptvrtd 
by  testimony,  bj  real  evidence  apBj-t  from  tbe  aituseJ.  In  regard  to  the  liiit 
matter  toucbed  upon  b;  Mr.  Mursball,  be  niu'  orojiinion  Ibut  if  tbey  lovk  a  nutn't 
evidcni^  uji  otitb  in  regard  to  tbe  material  i<nli£laiice  o!  nu  uecuMitioD.  and  if  be 
kaew  tbat  he  vaa  sjKukiui;  against  his  own  life  and  libert}',  ihej  were  buDDd  M 
protect  him.  If  the  public  proaeciilor  said  be  wanted  tbia  man's  cTidrnn  for 
public  purposes,  anil  be  could  onW  bave  it  bj  proteclin);  bim.  then  be  thought 
the  law  was  clear,  and  tbat  tbc  uiitn  could  not  be  tried  fur  the  oDeuce.  Tbera 
^'os  n't  authority,  no  preeedtiit,  Qot  a  solitary  instance  in  praclice,  io  vbjch  A 
man  who  bail  been  sworn  as  a  witness  for  the  Crown  on  the  malerial  snUrtancc  rf 
a  oriniiiiul  prosecution  bad  ever  been  [iruseeuted.  He  referred  to  tbe  caw  ut  Ha« 
in  the  trial  of  Burke  aa  a  eonviueing  i^iauiple  uf  the  octurairy  of  bi<  ataiMn^sl. 
What  miplit  lie  lliought  of  the  dosirablcnei-s  of  a  change  was  auother  mMlB.  bol 
tbat  that  was  tbc  law  in  Scottaud  at  present  be  did  nar  ettleiiain  u  doubl,  Tb^ 
never  coutd  altciupt  to  prove  tbe  guilt  of  any  man  by  his  own  oalb.  an4  wbM 
tbcy  put  a  man  upon  oath  the  wurrls  of  that  oath  cnrrieil  wilL  them  an  ol>ltj[allM 
on  the  |)art  of  the  public  prostculcir  Ibat  uh  heretiuired  iJiat  pirswo's  CTidencvta 
tbe  Grown,  and  could  not  get  bis  ovidence  uiileaii  he  iirotccltd  bjm.  be  coutd  aol 
be  prosecute^!. 

Mr,  Nafiek  aaiil,  be  bad  the  raiirfortuiic  to  differ  from  Lonl  Ardmillan  w  to 
tbc  propriely  of  admitting  the  evidenfe  uf  accused  parlicp.  It  bad  l»-cn  said  tlm 
to  make  their  testimony  "  com[ietcnl"  was  hulutantiully  the  same  tblnp  aa  >• 
make  it  ■■  compulsory."  Tbat  word  -luhstanlially  "  maile  all  ibo  diffl»r»«. 
Was  there  any  instancP  in  which  an  afcuaed  iwr^on  roullv  innocent  did  i"i'  fffl 
the  injustice  of  having  bin  moulb  clowd?  There  could  be  little  doubl  liiM  voT 
few  innocent  men  aie  put  on  trial,  especially  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  whicli  buUi 
give  an  accused  party  the  advanlafte  of  uu  examination  liefore  trial.  If  that  «rt« 
ao.  where  was  tbe  hardship  of  convicting  them  even  on  their  on' 11  teslimonj  ?  TU 
hardship  lay  not  on  tbeguiltj  many,  but  on  tbe  innocent  few  ;  upon  llx'  mnurul 
man  who  ^aw  himself  convicted  because  be  himself,  the  only  person  Mb*>  kntw  the 
real  truth  of  facts  which  seemed  to  tell  uttainst  him.  wai  not  utiown)  <o  >.t«ie  >!• 
Mr.  (rreuves.  tbtin  whom  no  one  was  better  <imilillcd  to  spi'uk  on  the  suHirl.  bad 
communicated  to  him  (Mr.  Napieri  a  pajier  lolUng  an  opposite  view  of  the  ■i<i»- 
tion  ;  a  view  supported  bj  the  same  argiiuicnls  that  were  now  ripioducnl— ib* 
the  absence  of  the  evidence,  if  competent,  wa<<  tantamount  In  the  coafiiilaii  ibit, 
if  given,  il  would  hnvelieen  unfavonrBble.  Well,  if  the  party  be  pui'ly,  tthj  ibonlj 
tbe  absence  of  bis  competent  leBtiniuny  not  be  taken  as  proof  pre>iun)itii'  al  hi* 
guilt  Y  Why  shut  up  sources  of  truth  for  Ibe  innocent,  for  the  uake  olESTingl^ 
gulLlyf 

Sir  CuRisToriiKs  Rawlinson  understood  Mr.  Greaves*  principal  ar^unntA 
against  admitting  tbc  evidence  of  jiriBoncrs  at  the  bar  tn  be.  not  that  Rnilly  p««i« 
miKlit  thereby  be  led  to  aid  their  own  conviction,  but  that  inn'^CDl  )aT*an», 
caught  in  the  toils  of  a  subtle  croas-eiaminaliun.  might  lie  betrayed  laln  iotoll- 
■islenciei  and  contradict  ions,  and  thereby  raise  the  semblance  of  a  cs-v  a^ort 
tbe:jselves.  That  was  the  arEuinent  that  weijjbed  with  him  (Sir  C.  Bawlinwnt. 
He  was  not  afraid  ihiit  guilly  men  would  e«'np<'  beeaute  thi-y  were  no'  ciaisiu'-j. 
but  he  was  afrnid  that  llie  innoceut. — ivhiilhtr  women,  children,  or  men  of  neat 
health,  iiervcii.  or  intellect,  might  snifer  from  Ibeir  lieing  exatnincd.  llefwrios  M 
Lord  A  rd  mi  Han's  statcmont  of  the  law  of  Scotland  on  Ibe  subject  of  tbecwtni»'tr'mT 
of  indicting  a  party  nho  had  given  cviiSeuce  on  oath  at  the  trial  of  an>'  1 
for  the  same  crime,  be  said  be  had  heard  it  with  much  surprlH;:  hi;  bail  i 
by  many  Scotch  Inwyera  ol  cmltience  to  understand  tbaC  it  was  the  vert  r^-iTBi-  m, 
that  etaiiKl  by  tbc  learned  judqc.  No  authority  hod  been  adduced  by  him  IB 
support  of  hi*  vieir,  except  tbat  of  Har*.    But  Hare's  cose  wu  qtiitc  oaide  f»a 
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Ihe  real  (inetlion  ftl  iisue;  for  Hare,  when  he  was  put  in  the  witneBs-bos  by  the 
Crowa  profceiilor.  was  known  (o  liSTe  been  a  incur*  rrijninis,  and  itwn8a=  «  King's 
rrideace  that  he  wnamaiie  use  of.  The  law  laid  down  in  (hat  case  was  quite  inac- 
eordkDce  with  the  astial  (iraMice  in  EiijrlanJ,  whrrenn  accnin|>liee  offering  himself 
U  Qaeeo'i  eTidenec,  though  ihcrerore  nut  eieiD[it  from  intlictmcut,  is  jet  usually 
Mquilted  01  a  mailer  of  course.  Hut  Ihe  <tii&iiion  raised  in  the  pafwr'nnJer  din- 
Cnniun,  wiis  whelhor  men  |)iit  into  the  wilueas-Uoi  hj  the  public  jiroseciitor,  not 
an  the  ftwling  of  Queen's  eviilencc  as  eoufeaserilj  locii  rrirn'inis — but  an  nrilinnri/ 
w^ttetatf,  were  on  that  ascount  to  l>e  free  from  in'lictraent  for  the  same  crime 
eiier  kfler.  Il  bad  lieen  said  that  by  put  ling  him  in  Ihe  wi(B(«3-bor.  the  (jro. 
•Ecntar  etiterwl  into  an  implied  (.ontrm't  with  him  of  fuhecqucnt  Inimuuity.  Such 
ao  implied  cantrael,  however,  cunld  arise  only  ivhen  the  pro-ieeudir  lincw  him  to 
be  guilty :  but  there  would  be  no  such  conlnioi  ivhcn,  at  the  moment  of  hia  enter- 
iiu;  ibe  Imx,  the  pronecnlor  had  no  suspicion  of  the  witness's  iiuill. 

Tb*  Loai'  ADVo(-tTi.  in  reference  to  Ihe  first  paint  raised  in  Mr.  Marabali's 
Ter;  Able  paper,  said  he  had  the  greatest  respect  for  the  opiaionx  on  the  other 
■de,  but  he  thought  if  the  accuHcd  were  put  io  nil  caeex  into  the  wiln'i^-ho.l, 
tbcT  woQld  trequtnlly  leave  an  impresnion  on  the  jury  conirnry  to  the  real  facts 
of  luOAe  ;  and  he  held  ttml  one  miscarriage  of  the  kind,  by  which  an  innocent 
manwm  mivle  to  convict  litni^lf  would  be  a  greater  mii-fortune  than  a  hundred 
when-  Ibe;  would  obtain  the  ends  uf  justice  by  pulling  the  accused  into  the  wit- 
DOB-bes.  As  (o  Ibc  other  <|De^lion,  afler  the  full  diflCUt<sioa  that  had  taken  plocp 
riaewbcK,  he  would  Dot  enter  on  it  at  length,  but  his  ojiinion  was  that  there  woa 
DO  poiat  belter  iteltled  by  the  clenresl  general  anlhoritieu  in  the  law  of  Scotland 
tbau  thai  whenever  a  man  was  put  on  hi.i  oalli  by  the  criminal  prosecutor,  he 
could  uol  be  iudicteil  for  that  crime  relalive  lo  which  he  had  been  examined.  The 
lam  or  England  and  Scotland  on  this  subject  were  entirely  diver^nt.  The  law  of 
England,  as  laid  down  a  huudrEd  years  ago  by  Lord  Mansileld,  was  that  a  lui^ius 
Bij^ht  be  ejiamiced  aa  a  witness,  but  if  he  did  not  ccmvict  the  prisoner  he  rnuet 
be  batiged  on  his  own  cunfcssion.  That  wau  the  law  of  En(;lnud  still,  only  they 
pive  him  the  bcnelit  of  a  trial ;  but  with  regard  to  the  law  of  Scotllod  in  cui^es 
ewtirriiig  sk  far  bark  as  17f  i,  coining  down  to  the  case  of  Uurke  and  Hare,  and 
to  Uic  present  day.  it  Lad  never  been  questioned  that  the  law  was  8ueh  as  be  had 
■tated  it,  until  it  had  been,  ha  thought,  most  rashly  que»liuned  on  the  present 
wnaion.  He  would  not  go  into  autboriliei,  but  be  referred  lliow;  who  held  the 
Oppoaili^  view  to  H  numlier  of  eases  noliceil  In  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Journal  of 
Jurisprudence.''  and  to  a  Jndj^ment  uf  the  late  Lords  Meadow  bank  and  Muckcnxie, 
In  which  it  was  ruled  that  the  mere  act  of  putting  a  wilness  in  Ibc  box.  and  ex- 
•cajning  him  upon  oath,  whether  he  wa.i  known  lo  lie  an  accomplice  or  not,  nas 

Jultc  sufficient  lo  prevent  ihc  Lord  Advocate  from  afterwards  trying  that  man. 
<ut  not  only  was  there  abundance  of  evidenee  on  this  side  of  the  question — there 
was  not  a  strap  i>f  evidence  on  llic  other  side.  With  re^rd  lo  the  recent 
IfLadiUD  CUSP,  just  imagine  that  the  jurymen,  when  sitting  listening  to  Fleming 
^TiBg  bis  evidence,  had  ihcy  known  that  he  could  lie  tried  on  the  charge,  what 
cflVcl  would  it  have  hod  on  their  luiuds?  He  held  it  would  have  been  most 
preJDdicial,  He  was  sorry  that  the  case  had  bi'?n  raked  up,  but  he  stated  again 
Uat  there  was  no  authority  whatever  in  supimrt  of  the  oppoflile  view  which  had 
been  IHken  by  his  learned  friends. 

Mr.  Skilton  could  ur>l  concur  in  the  observations  whieh  had  fallen  from  the 
Lord  Advocate  and  Lord  Ardmillau  on  the  second  point  under  discussion.  He 
bail  oora  man  Seated  with  a  great  many  niembers  of  the  profession  in  referenceio 
ttls  nailer,  and  he  must  tay  that  he  found  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  (hose 
nentiers  was  the  opinion  espi-eajed  in  the  Hour:  of  Commone  by  Mr.  Mure — 
aamelj,  that  Ihere  wojl  no  inHexilile  rule  in  the  law  of  Scotland  which  could 
ptt^eot  a  person  who  had  been  examined  as  a  wilness  in  a  trial  frotn  being  after- 
wards Iried  for  the  offence.  It  was  eaid  that  ibi-re  was  a  compact  between  lliu 
pnbi ie  proMculoT  and  Ibe  witness  whereby  the  former  guaranteed  immunity  to 
llie  latlrr  te  ibe  onnsideration  for  his  evidence.  This  compact  might  be  express 
wb«ll  Ibe  witness  wai  known  to  be  a  aorius  or  it  might  be  implied  under  Ihe 
Mne  ei  ream  stances.  But  no  such  compact  could  arise  by  iniplif-alion  when  there 
I  DO  suspicion  oD  the  part  of  the  prosecutor  that  the  individual  he  la  putting 
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in  Ibe  witneM-bol  is  himaelf  the  guillj"  party.  Tba  Gompftct  npon  wtieh  to 
miicL  Blrees  was  luiO  could,  from  llis  vyry  imtiire  of  it,  bo  oalj  «"iib  one  tnoim 
o(  Biii^)it.t'lf!il  la  be  guilL}'.  not  uilli  one  liulk'CiMl  l«  be  iimoccnt,  Tlie  rulu  a^Mt 
inilicliog  n  wiinein,  ibererore,  it  apiieared  lo  him,  wos  nol  un  iiideiiblo  ou  ■■ 
maintained  b;  the  Lord  Advocate  :  wbo  hiul  lieeu  ftble  lo  adduce  no  BolhiJiritj 
lor  bm  pL'opoailion  but  the  aomewhal  qucHtionable  one  or  a  coDlemiMriir;  legal 
[>eriadical. 

Lurd  Brocoraii  said,  he  would  not  enter  upon  Ibe  disputi'd  itu^lino  nith  irkieb 
Mr.  Skelton  bad  been  di'aling,  but  conline  bimsi'ir  lo  mukin^  a  single  I'livrtUion 
witti  reterou™  lo  the  measure  he  hiid  art  fr«iuoiitly  iulroductil — tibidcIt.  lh«l  it 
ahoiild  lie  put  io  tlic  opiioD  of  a  crJininnl  ifcaMd  to  be  eiDtniopd.  Tba  only 
objection  mnde  to  giving  that  opuioD  bad  been  that  if  tbe  person  did  not 
avul  himtieir  of  it,  either  from  hating  <lL!iIrunl  of  his  own  fwuUics  of  RtaiiHiog 
a  croas-examlDation,  or  for  auj  oCber  reason  qnitc  independent  of  bin  being 
puiltT.  npvertbfleHn  his  rcfuaing  lo  be  examlneil  miehl  \<»  held  bj  Ibe  Jatr  ta  bt 
an  indication  of  coneclousnoss  of  guilt.  That  waN  the  only  reason  he  bad  VNt 
board  urged  against  llie  mciisure.  His  Lordehip  then  ref'^rred  lo  ibe  rttt  of  Mf. 
Blumiell.  wliieh  hail  recently  been  brought  before  Parliament,  as  showing  that  a 
pornon  who  hod  a  grudge  ngaiDst  aiiolber  might  indict  ibat  person  tor  a  ioi»- 
dcmeanor:  and,  in  conacquence  of  Ih-c existing  statf  of  the  law.  a  convietion  might 
be  obtnineil  againft  an  innocent  peraon  through  bin  being  pat  in  a  pa»ition  whin 
be  n-nfi  unable  to  explain  certain  circumslaacun.  Now,  in  the  last  mEaanre  inm- 
daced  on  this  i^ubject,  it  «as  Killed  IbaL  it  migbl  well  lie  restricted  lo  eaHi  wlnn 
there  wai  a  private  prosecutor  and  lliaL  privaie  prosecutor  wan  bimsclf  examltwd. 
The  lale  Lord  Campliell  was  in  favour  of  thin  vwv!  -.  and  the  last  bill  on  ibe  aub- 
Ject  weni  to  this  anient  only,  tbut.iii  eases  of  misdemeanor,  where  the  {mMKulor 
waa  examined,  the  dcfeudout  sbould  lie  «:tamiiied  olio. 


A  PjLpcr  on  "T!ie  Law  of  Eviilence  db  Afieclinp  llie  Atlminisln- 
tioii  of  Justice  ill  Sheriff  Courls,"  was  rend  hy  Mn-  SuLKlFF  Watsoit, 
of  Aberdeen,  who  said  thai  formerly  legialators  and  lawyers  were  of 
opinion  that  parties  to  a  Kuit  and  their  nearest  rolalions  could  not  he 
trusted  as  witnesses,  and  were  not  allowed  to  give  eridcnea  on  oalb; 
but  of  late  opinions  have  changed,  ond  now  evervono  mny  offer  liifflr 
8elf  as  a  wiiuess.  The  new  is  bettor  tlinn  the  old  sjfitem.  when  the 
witnesses  are  examined  in  preseuco  of  the  judge  who  decides  uoon 
their  testimony,  but  it  cannot  be  &q  reekuucd  n-hci)  an  opposite 
practice  prevails.  In  England  the  wilue^scs  are  always  examioed 
before  the  judge  and  jury  who  decide  :  but,  in  the  ordinary  81>Miff 
Court  in  Scolhind,  the  judge  who  tries  and  the  juidge  who  dnally 
decides  are  different  persons.  The  former  is  the  resident,  tho 
latter  is  the  uou-resident  sheriff.  The  one  is  inliniotely  acquainted 
with  the  cliaraeler  of  the  witnesses,  and  can  readily  discriininate 
between  iho  false  and  llie  true,  the  other  is  not  possessed  of  such 
knowledge,  aud  cannot  from  the  recorded  testimony  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  its  worth.  To  adtl  to  the  dilliculty,  the  recording  judge 
is  required  to  wriie  the  evidence  by  way  of  narrative,  and  not  of 
question  and  answer,  consequently  nil  tlio  witnesies,  learned  and  un- 
learned, wise  and  foolish,  seem  to  speak  exactly  alike,  and  the  non- 
resident judge,  who  finally  decides,  can  hardly  form  a  correct  esti- 
[mateof  tlie  worth  of  their  testimony.  Jiy  this  mode  of  proceeding,  the 
judge  recording  the  evidence  ciiniiot  enriily  eubjecl.  the  witnesses  to  ■ 
Strict  cross-ciamiualioD,  aud  in  giving  judgment,  be   boa  tbe  fe«ling 
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thai  a  reversal  is  probable,  as  the  reviewing  juJge  must  form  his 
opinion  from  the  nuinlier,  not  tlio  credibiliu-  of  the  witnesses.  Tben, 
the  Jecisiona  of  a  well-iuibnneil  judge  being  reviewed  by  n  worse 
informed  ooe,  tend  to  false  sweariug.  This  is  remarkably  Bhowii  in 
scliona  of  filiation,  a  class  of  cases  by  no  means  rare  in  some  Slieriff 
Courts.  The  form  of  [iroeess  under  the  old  law  allowed  tlie  |iursueJ 
after  '■  Rpmijilena "'  lo  give  her  oath  in  supplement,  and  eo  end  the 
CBUse.  But  oow  "scmiplcna"  is  abolished,  and  the  pursuer  is  reduced 
to  a  common  witness,  liable  to  hear  licr  evidence  neulralist^cl  hy  that 
of  tiio  defender,  who,  however  strong  the  proof  against  him,  seldom 
be^ilales  to  lay  peijury  to  hia  Boul  to  avoid  tho  liabilities  of  a 
pnlative  father. 

Thu  legislature,  no  doubt  anticipating  such  results,  enacted  that 

Dou-resident  sherifTd  should  hold  sitiiu^'s  in  their  respective  counties 

for  the  trial  of  causes,  hut  some  of  them  have  not  leisure  for  long 

taittiiigs,  and  others,  to   give   litigauts   the  beueiits  of  a  duulilo  judg- 

[ment,  decline   on    principle   to   take   proofs,   and    the   laborious  and 

UnsalisfactorjT  daty  devolves  on  the  resident  judge. 

Sheriff  Watson  suggested,  as  a  roincdy  for  ihese  evils,  that  tho 
judge  who  tries  tho  cause  should  flnally  decide  it ;  or,  if  an  appeal  bo 
nllowed,  that  the  evidence  should  bo  taken  dowD  by  a  short-hand 
Trritec,  by  way  of  question  and  answer,  from  which  it  would  be  seen 
-what  was  true  and  what  was  merely  suggested. 


^ 


LRGAL  PItOCEDURK. 

Besides  the  paper  by  Mr.  Robert  Siuart,  printed  at  page  157) 
a  Paj>er  under  this  head,  entitled  "English  and  Scotch  Pleading 
and  jury  Practice,"  was  read  by  Mr.  John  M'Lareu,  advocate."  The 
following  is  a  condensation  : — 

Among  the  chief  objects  of  civil  procedure  are — first,  such  an 
arrangement  of  the  duties  ol'  the  judge  and  tho  jury  as  to  secure  the 
independence  of  each;  secondly,  such  a  system  of  pleading  as  gives 
tbe  parties  full  notice  of  the  points  lo  he  raised  at  the  discussioD, 
without  dei'eaiirig  their  just  rights  for  more  technical  blunders. 

In  t]ies«  requisites  the  procedure  of  the  Court  of  Sesisiou,  in  jury 
cnuses,  contrasts  uulavourably  with  that  of  the  English  Common  jjanr 
Courts.  Jury  trial  in  Scotland  is  eocumbered  with  useless  and 
irriiaiing  impediments,  without  ucconiplisliing  the  object  of  effecting 
«  separation  between  tho  funciioiis  of  the  court  and  of  the  jury. 
Our  system  is  defective  in  withholding  from  the  judge  the  power  of 
smcntling  the  pleadings,  so  as  to  bring  the  record  into  conformity 
with  the  evidence.  VVhile  in  England  the  parties  may  go  to  a  jury 
ii  oiic«  with  their  declaration  and  plea;,  reserving  all  questions  of 
law  for  after  eoosideraliun  ;  in  Scotland  tho  whole  ease  has  first  to 
he  urgued  before  tho  court,  and  then  the  trial  is  limited  to  certain 

•Thi*  Paper  was  publiaheil  Bl  Icuglli  in  the  Scotch  Journal  of  Jarisprudonce 
br  Novrmbcr,  1SD3,  Vol.  VII.,  I>'o.  LXXXlll. 
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qitpstions  staled  by  the  court,  nnd  cnllcd  issues  in  tbo  caDW. 
AUhougli  bolh  jmlEC  and  jury  sliould  l>e  Eatisfiod  (hat  ihti  pirr«u<ir 
has  a  good  cauHO  of  action,  they  cnnnat  givo  liim  a.  verdict  unleM 
timy  arc  in  a  [lositioti  to  find  at^rmaiivcly  npon  the  istiaes  pruTioualy 
adjusted. 

Tlie  real  obsiacle  to  the  introduction  of  the  EiiRlish  method,  Ii«> 
witli  our  system  of  pleadiiif;.  which  is  inarlificial,  illotrical,  and 
]oose.  Tlie  jilcadings  aro  oficn  so  dilfuso  that  it  \i  difficnll  to 
discover  ibo  gist  of  tlio  cji.se ;  and  doI  boinj;  ]>reparod  in  i 
form  calculated  to  rnii^e  simple  issuer  of  fnct.  ihey  cannot  b« 
laid  before  ujury  because  tliey  do  not  coiitaiu  in  terms  the  propoti- 
tions  on  wjiich  Ibe  jury  is  rt'qtiired  lo  lind.  The  pnicltcc  t^njoiDMl 
by  the  Judicature  Aci,  of  Fcparaiing  what  is  matter  of  \kv  Iron 
matter  of  fact,  and  putijng  litem  into  different  parts  of  the  recotd, 
is  iiiconalsieiit  with  any  ratioiial  systetn.  Tlic  English  method  is  to 
state  each  ground  of  action  or  defence  in  a  distinct  proposition,  in 
the  verv  terms  in  which  a  verdict  or  judgment  is  desired.  Thi*  iJ 
never  done  in  our  pleading.  lu  an  action  of  damages  in  the  CoutI 
of  Session,  eay  for  real  or  personal  injury,  the  pursuer  woul-l  not 
set  forth  in  his  condeeccndencc  of  pleading,  as  is  done  in  I^uglaDi^ 
that  ilie  defender  had  at  a  given  time  assaulted  him,  lihelled  bim, 
robbed  him,  trespassed  on  liis  ]>roperty,  ii;friuped  his  patent  righ^ 
or  the  like,  setting  out  the  dilTerent  acts  of  agression  in  divlinel 
counts.  lie  would  begin  with  a  description  of  ihe  property  or  r^hi 
which  the  defender  had  injured.  lie  would  then  describe  (he 
injuries  whicli  ho  hud  sustaiued,  very  much  in  the  manner  of  uew 
pn  per  paragraphs  on  "  Accidents  and  Oircnees."  The  con  descend  coco 
■would  end  with  a  statement,  that  "  in  the  eirdimstauccs  above  fet 
forth,  llie  pursuer  has  sustained  and  will  continue  to  sustain  giMl 
loss,  injury,  and  damage;  that  ho  hat^  been  injured  in  his  penoit 
property,  business,  character,  and  rcpuialion  ;  ihal.  Ilio  defender  k 
accordingly  liable  in  dnmnges,  as  comiiensation  for  the  la»  tbt 
pursuer  has  sustained,  and  an  a  solatium  for  the  injury  to  hi!  feel- 
ings caused  by  iho  defender's  illcgid,  unwnrrautulilc,  tinjustitiable^ 
wrongful,  and  groundless  proceedings ;"  nnd  a  great  deal  more  of 
this  verbiage.  Every  one  of  the  pursuer's  staieinenis  must  b« 
expressly  answered  ;  that  is,  must  be  cither  admitted  or  denied  bj 
the  defender  in  express  terms,  and  the  defender'scounter-slat^meott 
must  in  like  manner  be  answered  by  the  pursuer.  Theac  statemeotS, 
revised  and  re-revised,  constitute  the  pleadings  upon  the  matfcfe  of 
fact.  In  ibis  part  of  ihe  record,  however,  there  is  onen  no  oorrecl 
legal  averment  of  injury  ;  the  eircumaiances  are  deinJied,  nnd  it  i> 
left  to  the  court  to  draw  the  necessary  inferences  of  fnct  and  law. 
Tho  legal  grounds  of  action  and  defence  ought,  according  lo  our 
theory,  to  be  staled  in  certain  propositions  called  '•  Pleas  in  l*ir,* 
which  must  he  appended  to  the  Condeaceudenee  or  Statement  rf 
Facts.  But  in  practice,  these  pleas  in  law  are  seldom  exprcsed 
irith  the  precision  aud  directness  which  wc  are  accustoioeJ  lo 
observe  in  the  style  of  Englisli  pleadings. 
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Tlie  uext  step  after  the  pteaJiugs  have  been  completed,  is  a  dis- 
■eutBlon  lieTore  the  Lord  Ordinary,  witli  a  view  to  the  prepiiration  of 
sJjuKud  issues.     The  Lord  Ordiuary,  however,    has  no  power  of 
teitliug  issues,  ualess  where   the  parlies  agree  upon   their  terms, 
whicli  lliey  rarely  do.     The  result,  in  iiuporlaut  ciisos,  is  nn  appeal 
befire  [rial,  firiit  to  one  of  [he  Divisions  of  the  Court,  and  sflerH-arda 
(ifleftve  can  lie  ohtniiicd)  to  the  House  of  Lords.     The  character  of 
iJie  Jixeufision  at  the  seLlUng'  of  issues  depends  entirely  upon  the 
diserciiou  of  counsel.     It  may  involve  the  whole  legal  merits  of  the 
aufle,   or  it   may  be  confined  to  criticisms  upon  an   adjective.      But 
in  Du  case  does  it  fiually  determine  anything;.     The  whole  law  of 
ibc  cose  may  he  again  dlsciiHsed  upon  a  Bill  of  Exceptions  after  the 
trial ;  or  tho  House  of  Lords,  in  granting  a  motion  for  a  new  trial, 
auy  direct  additional  iiii^ues,  and  may  ttius  cutircly  alter   the  aspect 
«f  the  case.     As  to  the  forms  of  issues  in  most,  frequent  use,  they 
are  sometimes  sutficiently  precise  to  exclude  evidence  which  ought 
10  be   ailmitleil,  but  never   bo  explicit  as  to  supersede  the  necessity 
of»n  exposition  of  the  law  by  the  judge  at  the  trial.     Accordingly, 
it   Mtmeiimes  happens  that  tho  question   upon  wiilcli  the  verdict 
iDUi't  depen<l,  is  propounded  for  the  first  lime  in  the  judge's  charge. 
This  ^y^iem  is  attended  with  serious  disailvantages.     An  iiction  in 
Scotland  cannot  be  brought  to  trial  at  the  sittings  iiuraediatelyfollow- 

■  ini;  its  institution.  Great  eipeniie  is  caused  by  discussions  oji  issues. 
^p|ioriunity  is  affimkd  by  itehates  upon  isanca  of  raising  discussions 
DpoD  quealioos  of  law.  while  yet  the  facts  upon  wbicli  the  legal  rights 
of  the  parties  depend  have  not  been  ascertained.  The  tendency  of 
our  system  of  trial  upon  issues  is  to  reduce  all  questions  to   certain 

» empirical  formnlie.  Forma  of  issues  once  fixed,  become  precedents 
for  cases  which  are  similar,  though  not  identical.  In  order  to  bring 
the  qui-stion  within  one  of  the  recognised  forma,  the  finer  elements — 
tlie  ftpecialtiea  of  ihi^  case — are  sacrificed.  Tlie  cousequeuce  is,  that 
Buuy  questions  arising  upon  the  evidence,  and  coming  fairly  within 
ibe  ecope  of  (be  pleadings,  cannot  be  entertained,  being  excluded  by 
the  terms  of  the  issues. 

But  tlie  chief  objection  to  the  system  ie,  that  it  teuda  to  weaken 
the  authority  of  the  judge  at  the  (rial,  and  to  confound  the  distinction 
between  his  province  and  that  of  the  jury.  Our  system  commits  to 
a  court  of  four  judges,  knowing  uoihiiig  of  tho  evidence,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  form  in  which  the  questions  raised  by  the  pleadings 
are  to  be  laid  before  the  jury.  The  judge.-?  necessarily  Inke  a  more 
or  less  favourable  view  of  a  particular  side  of  the  case  u|ion  their 
perusal  of  the  pleadings.  .Something  iu  tho  pleadings  of  one  of  the 
parties,  it  may  be,  strikes  the  judicial  mind  as  metaphysical,  impro- 
bable, or  unliiir.  From  the  forming  of  an  unfavourable  opinion  to 
the  carrying  of  ii  into  effect,  by  refusing  an  issue  upon  the  obnoxioua 
plea,  is  but  a  slight  step.  Now  if  actions  went  to  trial  upon  the 
pleadings  of  the  partie:j,  uncontrolled  by  issues,  it  is  probable  that 
in  miiny  coses  the  judge,  ufler  healing  tho  evidence,  might  alter  hia 
-opinion  ;  and  consequently,  that  pleas  which,  when  barely  slated  oa 
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the  roconl,  scemeil  (>T[isirc  or  friToloDB.  might  bo  found  to  rcpreeest 
legiliniatp  grounds  of  action  orJefence. 

Our  method  of  trial  is  ctjuiilly  wrong  in  leaving  too  mncli  (o  the 
uniustructed  discretion  of  tlie  jury.  IsHues  have  at  \easl  ih<  merit 
of  being  perfuclly  intelligible  to  the  juryman.  But  when  simplicity 
is  attained  only  liy  ignoring  Epeuinltics  and  distinctions  which  an 
essential  to  the  ileterininution  of  tile  iiintlers  in  dispute,  the  ftJrui- 
tage  is  tno  dearly  iiurchased.  Issues  arc  stated  to  the  jury  in  the 
form  of  questions,  upon  ilie  nffirination  or  ncgutiou  of  which  their 
TCrdict  depends.  In  forming  an  opinion  upon  the  merits,  ii  is  liie 
diity  of  tliB  jury  to  give  effect  to  the  judge's  directions  in  point  of 
law,  aa  well  as  to  the  evidence  in  relation  to  the  matters  of  ftrt. 
Un/ortiniately,  the  answers  iviiich  proceed  from  the  uninstracivd 
intelligence  of  the  juryman  may  be  tlio  very  opposite  of  tlios«  wliicb 
it  is  his  duty  to  return  under  the  guidaucc  of  ilie  judge.  In  such 
cases  the  juryman  is  perplexed  hy  an  appiirent  conflict  of  duty 
between  tlio  answer  he  owes  lo  the  issue  prepared  by  iho 
Court,  and  the  qncptiou  propounded  by  the  judge  at  ibc  tri»l. 
Accordiugly,  it  is  not  pnrpriaiiig  that  jurymen  should  occasiouftUy 
decide  according  to  their  impressions  of  the  evidence,  even  when 
these  run  counter  to  the  judge's  express  directions  in  point  of 
law.  It  is  matter  of  common  remark  that  Scotch  juries  are  taan 
opinioaative  than  English  jui'ie.%  and  their  verdicts  less  sutisrucloiy. 
This,  however,  is  the  natural  consei|Uonce  of  our  mode  oftriAl. 

In  the  Court  of  Justiciary  anil  the  Sheriff's  Criminal  C^ogrt, 
■where  a  different  system  of  practice  prevails,  the  results  of  juij 
trial  are  much  more  satisfactory.  Criminal  cai'Cs  in  Scotland  go  to 
the  jury  upon  the  indictment, — a  document  very  much  more  techni- 
cal in  its  Ittrm  and  phraseology  than  the  pleadings  in  a  civil  action. 
Not  being  iu  a  position  to  trust  to  iheir  own  unaided  u ndcrs landing 
of  the  indictment,  the  jury  receive  from  the  lips  of  the  judge  ilic 
requisite  sinteraeut  of  the  is-aues  which  they  are  required  to  try, — 
accompanied,  it  may  be,  with  illuslralions  and  qualili  cat  ions  whrdi 
could  not  be  properly  introduced  into  a  writtcu  issue,  hut  wliich  are 
not  the  less  essential  to  a  right  undersiantling  of  the  matter  in  eon- 
trovefsy.  If  the  judge  is  wrong,  counsel  arc  at  liberty  lo  correct 
him.  If  llio  issues  are  doubtful,  counsel  may  address  the  court 
upon  the  legal  bearings  of  the  case,  and  ask  for  a  direction  in  con- 
formity with  ilieir  view.  The  absence  of  all  complaint  as  to  ihs 
Othninistration  of  justice  in  our  criminal  courts,  is  a  saiisfaciory 
proof  of  tlio  beneficial  results  that  are  attainable  in  Scotland  under  a 
system  of  practice  wliich  is  identical  in  principle  witU  iho  English 
niii  print  procedm'e. 

At  the  English  Assizes,  civil   actions  of  every  description  Iibt* 

I  been  tried  from  the  earliest  times  by  a  jury,  on  the  pleadings  of  the 

i  parties.      No   inconvenience,   hut   the   greatest    possible    lie nc^ I.  bat 

been  found  to  result  from  the   power  thereby  given  to  the  presiding 

judge.     Even  ut  a  lime  when   pleading  iu  England  was  emiuenlly 

technical,  it  was  never  urged  as  an  objection  to  that  system,  lliat 
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jaric?  could  not  be  made  to  nnderataud  the  issnes,  or  that  tbe  judges 
cfiiilii  not  be  cntniated  wilh  the  power  of  espluininc;  (hem.  The 
runiiliar  procedure  of  a  motion  fur  a  new  triul  has  erer  furDiehed  an 
adequuie  remedy  for  an  erroneous  ruiing. 

That  jury  trial  in  civil  causes  has  lieen  less  aiicceasful  wirh  us 
than  it  hits  been  in  England  and  Ireland,  isaliict  geuerally  admitled. 
It  lias  failed  to  realise  the  txpectalioiia  of  ii.s  (bundern,  simply 
lieoiise  ihc  conditioDS  iieces!<ary  for  its  successful  admiiil-iirniioa 
b»ve  been  neglected  or  misunderstood,  I  have  long  been  of 
opinion  that  the  way  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  jury 
trial  will  be  found  lo  consist  in  the  adoption  of  the  English  jury 
sjBit-ni  aa  a  whole,  along  wilh  the  power  of  amending  records,  and 
other  iInpro^■emeuts  iniroduced  by  the  English  Common  Law  Pro- 
cedure Act,  As  a  first  step  to  that  result,  our  articulate  condcsceu- 
deuc.es  and  answers  should  bo  replaced  by  aa  issuable  sysicm  of 
pleading, — that  is,  a  system  under  which  the  parties  will  stale  ilieir 
pleas  iu  tlio  very  words  which  Ihey  desire  to  have  affirmed  by  a 
verdict  or  judgment.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  necessary  that  some 
single  autliority — either  o  judge  or  one  of  the  Diviaioiia  of  the 
Coarl — eliould  be  invested  with  the  power  of  determining  finally, 
and  without  appeal,  whether  a  case  is  or  is  not  to  ho  appropriated 
to  J017  trial.  If  it  is  so  appropriated,  the  case  ought  to  be  sent  to  a 
jury  at  once, — without  issues,  discussions  on  relevancy,  or  any 
other  preliminary  procedure.  The  judge  might  safely  be  entrusted 
Willi  iho  fuucriou  of  informing  the  jury  what  the  queationa  are 
wliicli  tlicy  are  summoned  to  iry. 

I  iruat  that  the  object  we  have  in  view,  the  improTement  of  civil 
procedure  in  our  superior  courts,  jna.j  command  some  share  of  the 
atieoiiun  of  professional  gentlemen  from  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  that  we  may  have  their  support  in  our  endeavour  to 
simplify  ihe  procedure  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  to  esiabiiah 
something  like  a  substantial  uniformity  of  proceas  in  the  Bupreme 
courts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

DISCUSSION, 

■nMBouciTOB-GEXEBAi.  for  IreUnd  Kiiid.  that  !□  (hat  country  thi>;  bad  bad  ex* 
pertcncebotboriheEnjiUsh  sfBicm  i>(  pIcitdiDg  and  jiroci^durG  and  of  ilieSi.-oii:b,(ir 
•omMbiog  Tt^ry  like  il.  Wbea  he  wu*  culled  10  the  (jar  tbe  old  Englisb  system 
Vn»  in  full  forte.  In  1S5!t,  liDH'evi'r.  it  Wns  uliaadoDed  for  au  cntin-ty  iieiv  oae, 
■ppafenlly  based  on  that  ot'  Scotlaud.  It  aboliabed  llie  diFitinetion  between 
dadantioDfi  uid  bills,  nnd  iptroduced  inslcnda  samtnonsand  plaint.  Thisuught 
to  be.  a*  w  directed,  a  HacL-inct  arlicututu  atmenient  of  tbe  plainttlTs  case :  Lut 
la  pntdioe  il  came  lo  be  a  volatninous  oarratinn  of  all  tbe  grievanees  be  could 
nka  np.  The  ilefenoes  were  of  ttie  same  description  ■.  thej  ouRbt  and  were  re- 
quired to  be  eiplieil  onaw*r3  lo  ihe  j>lniiiti(rfi  etaleniLnl ;  but  in  reality  Ibey 
we  natbiag  more  tbau  a  rambling  sad  inartilidal  retri minatory  art^unieut, 
Tba  •Bbaequeiil  procedure  wim  ijuiie  aa  objectionable:  tbe  parties  might  ugree 
«poa  an  ia«ue  if  tbey  could :  but  if  tbey  could  not,  tben  tbe  Judge  bud  to  niljiist 
OB*  fof  Ihem.  and  Ibat  with  noibiug  but  the  written  pleudinga  to  c'dde  bint. 
nw  oonnqaeDce  was  Ibat  Id  many  eaiea  grosn  Injustice  vrna  clone,  or  is-iuos  were 
oAeu  directed  wbicu  were  utterly  unQl  to  try  tbi'  real  facta  In  dispute,  Tbe  old 
E^^iah  syttem  had  been  ubaudoued,  and  tbe  czUting  one  adopted,  with  the  view 
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or  dimiiiialihig  the  expense  of  litigation ;  is  point  of  Ttot  it  bad  lieoinne  grwltj 
incrpju^l.  So  intulcrable  vcre  Ih?  evils  witti  whicb  It  van  sticDdnl.  Uiat  it 
could  no  lontct^r  be  endured;  and,  lo  cIicgretit|;mtJncBliunt)f'(be  public  and  tbejin^ 
iefiaioQ,  n  lUiyal  Coniini^ioii  bftd  lieeii  upjiointi'd ,  lo  couMder  nbsibpr  Iba 
am^ndei]  Englisb  eysltim  migbt  not  wiOi  advitnlngi>  he  i^xli-nded  lo  treluid. 
TheConiiulsBloD  bulcoDcliidFd  ile  delibcrntioDit:  and  Ihc  resolt  nan  ibat  il  rrcom- 
meniled  agaimjlation  of  Ihf  law  or  Irelund  lo  tbat  of  En^lnnd  in  pleadin)!  and  prai>- 
tice,  and  buih  in  Uw  and  equity.  Tbc  KjRtem  thej  euudemned.  tboagh  liorri'ved 
from  Soolland,  was  in  man j  ^esp(^cta  puperior  lo  it  -.  jct  io  praclire  it  hm!  Imoi 
found  tto  uniiatistactory  tbat  Ibe  wbolo  proressioD  dow  railed  for  iH  Kb-jlill<in. 
He  entirely  and  beaitily  concurred  in  tlic  wisb  (rxp^l^<m^d  by  Mr  Stuart  thai 
tber<>  ix>iitd  iie  a  uuniptele  iiscimiluliun  or  llie  law  in  Englund  aurt  Ireland,  with 
the  ftboliiion  of  qII  piulesHonal  dirtinctiona,  whicb  be  lii-licved  would  do  mote 
than  unylbing  else  to  eatabliBh  harmnnj  between  Uie  two  kinfrdonnt. 

Mr.  BbdcEi  aa  an  EngU^bman,  was  glad  to  Hnd  «oine  apjirecialion  in  ScMlud 
oTlhevjaivin  or  special  pleading.  llH  simplicity  was.  perbape.  ita  bigbmi  t^ 
com meudn lion ;  a  nimplieily  so  [;reat  a«  in  B  large  prof)0rtloo  or  com*  u>  rfotlet 
the  nssii'tanee  of  coiiiitMU  in  drawing  tlie  pleadings  allugetber  unnBoewaiy,  Ub 
gave  n  few  illuElratlonBof  tbe  ordinary  form  in  comrn'?!^  and  lorl«,  andmndodcd 
by  e.vprvaaing  bis  dlKiieni  l>um  tbt  vivwe  nf  Mr.  timuri  rt'laliie  to  the  aiualgamation 
Of  law  and  equity.  The  practical,  though  not  iheoreiical  di^iinction  bctorcn 
tbcui  was  this — Ibat  the  one  dealt  with  ca»os  Bt  for  jury  trial,  the  olbnt  wilfa 
tbose  unenilabie  for  it. 

Mr.  Pope,  Id  Bupplemeul  of  (be  remarks  of  Mr.  firnce.  Lbouf^bt  il  rigbi  lo  Mote, 
fbr  [be  Infurmation  of  Ibosc  not  famitiar  with  the  Eneli"b  Bynlem.  that  OD  A> 
back  of  Ihe  writ  of  summons  tbe parti eulara of  the  plainlilT-i  demand  were  injuirri 
to  be  1ndor)>ed  ;  so  tbat  from  tbc  lirsl  the  delendunt  ko'jw  i|uit«  well  wbot  *■*  tb« 
canse  of  aetion.  And  then  with  tbe  ileclarution,  if  U  were  un  contract.  llM 
plainMlT  bad  to  deliver  a  note  of  Ibe  particulars  of  his  demand,  althoagb  Out 
pleading  iteelf  were  conceived  in  a  few  ximple  words.  In  ca>e»  of  compleiilj.  tl 
course,  some  ingenuity  was  often  required  ;  but  in  general  (be  nssiManre  «( 
counsel  in  drawin;;  tbe  pleadings  was  unnece^isary.  If  any  mistake  in  them  *w 
discovered  at  tho  trial,  the  judge  miglit  then  and  there  order  the  n!Ci>rd  loM 
Amended.  This  was  a  pniviBion  of  the  utmost  value;  it  gave  no  opponoiiilr  Ibr 
obviating  any  error  wbicb  might  prevent  tbe  trial  being  one  upon  Uie  lod 
merits  of  Ihe  cauee. 

Mr,  Sqank  Cook  was  far  from  denying  tbat  tbe  proenl  ■yetem  mi^bi  not  b* 
ansceplible  of  improvement,  and,  iu  particular,  tbat  pari  of  il  un  whicli  Mr. 
M'Laren  dwcll^namely.  as  to  tbe  preparation  of  cases  for  a  jury.  Il  wia 
possible  that  the  time  had  come  when  a  mn^lderable  change  migbl  Ijv  made  tar 
the  better  in  regard  to  this  point;  but  even  tbat  change  involved  ereat  qaetljotn 
of  importance,  and  before  be  would  say  Ibat  it  ought  lo  be  adopted,  b--  would  rt^ 
quire  to  give  it  more  consideration  than  he  had  done.  Ax  to  Ihe  Engliib 
system  of  ^pi'cial  pleading,  if  they  mUNt  bare  the  'nme  ay^lcm  in  EoglUMl, 
Ireland,  and  S<«t1und,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  Engl1»<b  ^yalcm  mual  br  adopted, 
and  not  Ibat  uf  lowland.  Ho  hud  no  doubt  whatever  that  Ibe  f^yMcm  of  rpicM 
pleading  answered  fairly  in  England,  and  that  nothing  would  1*  m'lre  uuwiM 
than  U>  propose  Ihal  it  should  be  sii|)er9eiled  by  the  Scotch .  but  it  did  nol  fvllow 
Ibat  il  would  l>e  etgually  well  ailapU'd  lo  SiKitland.  What,  after  all  wn  th* 
great  object  of  pleading?  What  wa»  tlie  real  practical  object  of  every  ayilcalf 
pleading?  Was  it  not  to  Htale  fairly  for  Ibe  informal  ion  of  the  Court  ibc  Kwtt  c( 
the  case  on  lioih  sides?  It  was  for  bringing  Ivforc  the  Conrt  theraee  on  wbidi  tta 
Conrt  wflaexpccled  logive  its  judgment.  Of  one  thing  lie  wa««ure,  al  all  vtMU^ 
and  Ihal  was  that  If  the  English  system  were  Introduced.  11  would  ddmUU  tha 
practice  of  tbe  Scotch  Courts  fur  Ihe  next  twenty  years,  and  iu  cMaliliahnMl 
r  ■would  be  a  great  disadvantage,  T!iey  were  only  yel  recovering  from  (h«  «flM* 
[  «r  the  changes  Ibat  were  inlroduiced  in  1625.  Me  Ibonn^hl  Ihal  Iba  |ii^bM 
system  in  Scotland,  with  Ita  faults — if  il  bad  faulls — w«»  i>erfecllv  »p«Ue  tt 
I  dnswering  ila  pur[MiHG  well ;  and  it  was  much  Aurcr  lo  be  wrought  w'cll  ibaa  tW 
proposed  by  Mr.  Stnari.  He  waa  not  averse  to  receive  any  proposal  fbr  dM 
amendmcQl  of  tbe  present  system,  but  they  ought  nol  lo  go  on  the  ^riudjile  of  k 
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■wtoleals  inlrcidttclion  of  the  Encliah  plan.     They  onght  rather,  in  his  opinion,  to 
go  an  (be  principle  of  building  on  old  foundations. 

Hr.  UiRintLL  sail)  \tt  ihougbt  that  the  prt'Bent  BjBtem  in  Scotlaad  ndniittcd 
rfunendniflol,  liijl  that  it  should  be  gone  alwut  very  oautioualy,  and  uot  by 
upptHBieniing  il  by  a  totally  alien  synlera.  If  the  amendment  were  gone  about 
bltii  bastj  raanoor,  he  believed  it  would  have  the  effect  of  Hooding  them  with 
lauiof  litigation  «im[dy  on  points  of  form,  and  all  thi^  d-H;isions  of  the  last 
Mnjat  Tony  year*  would  beaealtered  to  the  winds  and  would  be  of  uo  line.  And 
ifc/ III  I.  he  hiid  doubts  whether  the  English  aystem  wan  so  Kimpleaa  Home  of  its  ad  vo- 
■n  prrundcil.  Mr,  Pope  hail  admiiteiithat  in  canes  of  eouiplexity  il  required  soma 
a|tnaily  lo  draw  Ibe  pleadiniis.  If  so.  what  advantage  had  Ihti  En;^lish  nyntem 
tut  the  Solcb?  In  Scotland  if  th?  caw  were  a  coinplicaled  one  the  pleailinga 
W»  long .  if  it  wna  a  Bimple  one,  they  were  short :  so  that  tn  that  respect  the  two 
lialems  seomed  to  him  to  bo  in  much  the  same  position. 

Hr.  O,  R-  TBKKikKT  naid.  that  a  vtry  l^rge  amount  of  bu^iaess  in  the  Sheriff 
Qntn  of  Glasgow  was  transacted  accordinir  to  a  form  of  process  Homewbat 
MiaBilMed  to  tbe  Bnglisb  syfU-'m.  and  generally  n-itb  great  despatch.  He  did 
DM  itink  they  need  be  nfraiit  lo  Ikiituw  b  system  from  their  English  friends, 
rtich  had  biicn  found  to  work  bo  wel!. 

Mr,  Vapier  wa"!  afraid  that  mme  of  bin  friends  of  the  Scotch  liar  were  too 
anrh  incline'l  to  "  rssl  and  be  thankful."  Their  countryman,  Lord  Manalleld, 
vtia  Ieditw  Scotch  law  so  well,  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  speciti)  plcailing.  even  ae 
ilvma  pracii!ie<l  la  bis  day.  But  great  an  were  its  ailrantages  then  they  were 
laltutMy  greater  now  under  the  amended  ay  stem  prevailing  in  England:  indeed  it 
vKo  impOHftble  almost  to  conceive  one  more  admirably  calculated  to  elicit  not  only 
ihf  ofattvra  of  ^t  but  also  the  matters  of  law  on  which  the  parties  were  at  issue. 
Tbe  <4ian|^  made  in  Ireland  iu  18'i3,  whereby  all  the  technicalities  of  {deadlug 
*av  thrown  oTerboard.  wun  no  doubt  well  intended  ;  but  on  all  hancLi  it  was 
•lBliU«d  to  bare  proved  a  mo''!  lami.'ntable  failure.  It  had  been  said  when  il  was 
iMradnoed — what  was  said  now  in  defence  of  the  Scotch  system — "  All  yon  want 
hlk  MalemeDt  oflhe  case  in  plain  language."  But  this  just  let  parties  loo»e  to 
■IbK  what  tbey  pleased,  for  no  two  opinions  were  tbe  same  aa  to  what  was  plain, 
or  what  enough  for  plainness.    Tbore  was  now  happily  a  prospect  of  a  njtnrn  to 

•  utrirter  «yiilem  ;  not  indeed  the  same  system  that  was  discarded  in  1853,  but 
one  ffnmed  ou  ibe  fame  principle,  though  much  more  simple,  and  more  calculated 
to  elidl  truth  and  assiKt  justice.  The  position  of  Scotland  was  no  doubt  some- 
what peculiar ;  for  there  was  not  in  it  that  sepaialioii  Of  law  and  equity  with 
wbleb  Lhey  were  familiar  in  Kugland  and  Ireland.  But.  as  be  underalood  the  Bill 
of  (be  Lord  Advocate,  it  did  not  interfwre  with  exialina  arrangements  in  that 
N«p«ct  ■,  its  object  was  to  introduce  more  precision  in  pleading.  That  was  a 
le^timale  and  useful  object,  and  he  trualed  if  carried  out  cautiously,  would,  with 

I  th<^  ro-operation  of  the  learned  and  dixlinttuiahed  judgeswho  sal  on  the  Scutcb 

■  bench,  prove  in  the  highest  iletrrec  heueticial. 

Mr.  P»T»ICK  Fbaser  said  he  believed  he  espreflsed  tbe  opinion  of  a  considerable 
nanlwr  of  bis  brethren  of  the  bar  when  he  gave  in  bisailhesion  to  the  Bill  of  ibe 
I^ml  Advocate.  He  could  not  admit  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Cook's  expuaitinn  of 
(be  Scotch  system  of  pleading.  Let  tbem  look  at  its  working.  Hod  it 
CBMiBeoded  itself  either  to  the  profession  or  the  public  ?  Ttiey  hod  hod  it  for 
ftirtj  yew*,  aod  durlni;  tbe  whole  of  thai  periiKl  it  had  lieen  a  constant  source 
«r  lilixMion.  Was  it  not  the  fact  that  every  day  the  Courts  were  occupied 
with  t<"ints  of  form,  and  co^rs  were  thrown  out  of  court  on  miserable 
lecbaii^l  difficulties?    Occasionally  the  Court  waa  occupied  for  hours  in  adjusting 

•  nnicle  issue.  When  they  looked  at  the  resulls  of  the  prcnent  system — 
when  lliey  looked  at  tbe  dlininisbed  business  and  the  unpojltilnrity  of  tbe  Court 
tf  Hililiill.  they  miiil  see  that  thcKvetem  they  were  now  working  under  waa  nota 
end  MM.  Let  tbem  judge  ol'  the  matter  from  exjierience  and  not  from  theories. 
ffciy  learned  that  the  »y»1cm  in  England  had  been  the  means  of  wresting  tbe 
ftcay  of  the  business  of  the  English  bar,  and  bad  made  suitors  go  there  in 
latfei  cucc  to  the  county  couKs.  In  England  tbe  decisions  were  obtained  in  the 
Onrae  of  three  weeka,  while  here  a  judjimenl  could  nol  lie  got  in  less  than  a 
.jnr.     Se  asked  those  who  objected  lo  the  proposed  change,  instead  of  lieiag 
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curried  away  bj  Ibi!  very  vagiic  a-nil  vrruneooB  ootions  of  tbe  icope  and  otijcct 
of  the  Lord  Advncule'a  Bill  currviil  in  Ibc  farliumEnt  Houw.  to  re«d   it   tar 
themsclvM  and  tbcy  would  fce  iliai  it  was  n  liimple,  cleiir  roriu  uf  proceJorv  ih«i 
wan  pmjcclfd,  which  woald  be  ihe  means  of  briDging  llicm  out  of  ih*  vbkM  in 
nbicb  tbcy  were  immprsed.     It  would  he  ilillitult.  do  doubt,  lo  bpgio  to  lemi 
new  fijBlian,  but  Bl  the  same  time  Ibc  ditBculry  rami  be  orurcnnic.    Thej  h»d 
doDO  it  !□  tbe  TiLatter  of  conveyancing,  a  br&nch  of  ifae  Tuw  in  wbich  cban^ea  bad 
been  inlroduced  inxicb  more  sweeping  ibao  any  now  conlemplait-d ;  wliy  not  in 
procedure?     In   point  of  fact  Ihej  had  lo  Mime  cxlent  doue   it  in  procodlut:, 
perhBp>>  without  being  nwnre  of  it.  for  Ibe  (ileudlufrs  uni)  praelice  In  Eicbngncr, 
which  bnd  bcrii  found  to  work  mti'it  admirably  »incc  their  iuinMluctioo  >  few 
jtarsajfo.  nnd  to  be  n  vaat  iinpiovement  upon  tho*'  Ibey  tuperwdcl.  werrJMl 
those  of  West  mi  nalei"  1!  nil  transplanled  lo  ibe  Parliament  House  of  Ediub 
Mr.  Mi'jR)iE.iD  believed  that  much  oflhcobjerlioQ  I  be  Loiil  AdiocaU^*  Bill 
enconutercd  arose  i'mm.  orprejudicc  iu  tbe  niindy  of  many  of  tbe  protann 
well  as  of  llio  public  oKainac  (be  adoption  of  any  amendment   of  lb«  Jaw 
S«otlaiid  which  Ibey  fancied  waa  K")rr>iwed  from  a  foreign  system  of  julispra- 
deuoe.    Tbeir  Qatiunality   took  ofTcuci'  nt  tbe  idcn  of  anything  Kngliili   tciOK 
{mporled  into  tbeir  own  ^yML-in :  and  t!i'-y  made  up  ibeir  minds  at  onceW  a^ifme 
It.    This  wna  a  most  dangernua  way  of  dealing  with  nay  prupoaed  araendmenl  of 
Uie  law.    For  his  part  lie  Ihougbt  tliey  were  bound,  when  they  dincorered  Mhcw 
In  their  own  law,  to  look  at  the  Hy^temo  in  obsen'anca  in  other  connuiak  and  V 
in  any  of  them  lliey  found  aumetbiug  that  would  cure  Ihe  defects  orwhlcb  ih^ 
complained — that  wnuld  liear  tbe  teal  of  rational  e;iHminalion — iben  it  <nu  Ihw 
duly  lo  adopt  it,  iinlens  iniiecd  they  could  devise  a  I'elli'r  remeily  fur  Ibeowcln*. 
Mr.  Cook  had  nald,  and  Iriily,  Ihat  Ihe  otijeel  of  all  pleading  wax  l«  define  tiniplj, 
shortly,  uud  diHiJuctly.  (tic  iguosliLms  in  dlt^puLe  iH'tweeii  Ibe  i>uilie^.    But  could  It 
be  said  tbat  lhi»  object  wa3  aicalned  by  the  Scotch  pleadings  ?   Wo;  i1  not  the  bet 
thai,  as  a  general   rule,  they  were  most  nnnecensarily  complex,   verbow,  wd 
■vague  1    WuH  it  an  uncommon  ihing  to  acc  ibe  judge?  wa-sting  two  or  thrw  houn 
over  the  twenty  or  thirty    arliclctt    of   a    pursuer's    condesoeudCDce,    iu   itac 
endeuFour  to  "^  spell  out  a  case  "   from   it  eufflcietitly  positive  to  wairunl,  and 
BiilHcienily    px|>lieit   in    ulfoni,  mnierials  for  an    iMuc?     Such     &    »i»i»     of 
m^itlera     was    I'ar    fioni   ureditublp.    und  imperatively  called    for    a    rcmnly. 
It     was    no    part    of    Ihe    proper    function    of    a    judge    to     prepare    Ika 
respecliye  casea  of  the  parties  ;  bis  propei-  duly  was  to  apply  the  law  to  lb«  fccM 
as  these  were  presented  lo  him  by  the  parlies  lliemselvcB.     But   lo  enabU  the 
judge  to  undersiaiid  the  matter  really  In  dl^pnle— lo  pruveat  verbiage,  prolitity. 
and  irrelevancy — il  was  necessary  that  a  much  more  accural''  firm  of  pleading  1» 
adopted  thnn  that  now  in  use.    Tbe  xyaletn  propoi^l  in  Ibc  Bill   of   llie  Lord 
Advocate— a  moditication  of  tbat  which  bod  during  tbe  lasl  two  year«  be*a  roOBd 
to  work  ao  admirably— aeemeii  to  h  im  well  calculated  to  remwly  iii  pari  Ihe  e*il« 
Ofwhicb  few  persona  denied  the  existence.  He  bad  liiul  Ihe  advantage  of  ■  oonf^e 
ofatudyin  Ibe  chambcjs  of  one  of  the  moai  eminent  pleodcm  in  London-,  and 
bis  practical  e.vpericnco  there  led  him  to  this  conclusion— that  il  wna  alma* 
imposaiUle  to  conceive  a  syitom  better  adapted  on  ibe  one  iiand   for  diiplavinj 
the    poinls  upon  wbirb  the  parlies  wore  ngrced,  and  on  tbo  olher  fur  evolviaE 
from  Ihe  pleadings  lliem^elve.i,  withoul  the   necessity  for  an  tiTdependenl  imm, 
thepoillts  upon  which  they  woro  at  variance.     For  his  pari  be  would  have  btm 
mil  pleased  hnd  ihe  Bill  i^nc  even  farther  Ihnn  il  did  -.  he  bt^licvcd  ibal  ib» 
•dmiiiiat  ration  of  justice  would  uever  be  BBlijraotory  in  Scotland  nntil  the  olBee 
of  Lord  Ordinary  was  nimliahed,  lh,c  Court  of  SeSBioii  dividal  into  three  diviuoBS 
with  co-ordinate  jnriedietiun,  and  n  Court  of  Review  inatitnled  niialo)tous  Vt  tie 
Court  of  Excbcijuer  (jliamlier  in  Eoftliind.     There  was  auotber  point  to  which  !• 
wiabed  lo  refer,  and  that  waa,  thai  ihere  was  a  great  want  of  an  uniform  qium 
of  legal  edncHlion.    Tbe  plMuiiiigs  uf  the  inferior  courts  were  often  prepMid  tf 
persons  unqualified  In  prepare  ibcm.  and  the  coaseijaenco  was,  tbat  when  a  MM 
waa  sent  for  review  lo  the  Supreme  Court,  great  ditbcollj  wag  often  experiMMd 
in  undenitandiEg  the  real  aiaie  ol  iLe  case,  and  great  cjcpense  thereby  oauMd  » 
the  litigant. 
Ur.  E.  S.  GoEDON  remarked  Ibal  be  oonld  say  for  himEcIf,  and  for  many  oilier 
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(ubm  of  the  bar,  (ha(  tlicy  were  moat  anxinus  ia  obtain  every  improTement 
vbicb  ihpy  could  get  from  the  law  of  England.  It  wua  llieir  desire,  or  far  as 
fOMlble,  lo  aeBimilutc  the  laws  of  the  two  eouDtries,  liut  Rtill  it  mwx.  bo  kept  in 
mind  that tbc two  sysleins  were  vcrj  diffareut,  and  thai  the  propoaeil  aMiinilation 
moel  be  approaiiheil  cniitiously.  ile  looked  wih  considerable  appri?Lpnsinn  to 
■ny  change  which  would  he  of  ibe  characicr  of  a  complete  introduction  of  tlio 
Eiigliiib  lyslem  of  plrodini;  into  Scotland;  allhongh,  on  the  other  band,  he 
laokei]  upon  crtrjthing  in  the  wny  of  ameniiaient  aa  most  important. 

Mr.  J.  Caupbell  SHrrn  tuiid,  that  su  far  as  he  bad  been  able  to  fornt  any 

S'Dion  of  ihe  Lord  Advociile'a  Bill,  be  was  favoiiraLilc  to  it.  fie  thought 
i|!«nd  WH»  eniilled  to  borrow  somethinj;  frotn  Enebind,  lis  the  English  had 
repeotedly  borrowed  somelhing  from  the  Scolch.  He  did  not  look  upnn  tho 
propi»«d  asBimilatioD  with  that  alarm  with  irhich  Mr.  Gordon  and  others  «eeiDed 
lo  lijok  upon  it.  At  the  same  limp,  be  did  not  think  that  they  could  draw  much 
from  the  praf^tice  in  the  Sheriff  (?ourt  of  Glasgow,  aa  there  were  few  records  that 
-came  into  (he  Supreme  Court  that  were  more  yuestionable  than  the  records  that 
came  (rota  thni  tjunrter. 

Mr.  DD>cji>i  M'LinEN  ssid,  that  all  (he  gentlemen  who  bad  yet  epokcn  bad 
Tvpreaeated  the  feelings  of  the  lawyers ;  be  begged  to  xay  a  Tew  words  as 
repfcKDting  the  feclinRS  of  the  clients.  Noa-profeB»ional  people  had  great 
conSdeoM  in  the  Sberill'  Court  system  of  1853,  and  wished  (o  see  it  extended. 
Tbe  ChaKbers  of  Commerce  (one  of  which  he  rcpreeenlcd)  and  other  mercantile 
bodies  bad  petitioned  over  and  over  again  for  its  extension  lo  £5l>,  and 
lam  year  a  medium  measure  fcr  £^5  was  introduced.  He  iKlioved  the  mer- 
vsDtile  men  of  tlie  country  highly  admired  the  talent  and  resjiecied  the 
ohonwler  of  the  members  of  the  Scollisb  tench  and  bar,  but  they  felt 
tbej' bad  to  complain  that  Iheir  casex  were  hung  up  inlerminably,  while  tho 
pMftle  nf  England  enjoy  speedy  jualice.  Tbe  cimtDiiuence  wan  that  instead  a! 
tvin^ng  their  cases  into  court,  they  withdrew  them  rather  Iban  encounter  the 
delay.  Tbcy  complained  of  two  things — nrst.  uf  the  expenie ;  but  seconil,  and 
pnDdpall;,nrihe  delay.  Referring  to  the  fragmentary  mode  of  procedure  in  the 
Lord  Ordinaries'  Courts,  he  said  thnl  a  Lcini  Ordinnry  must  be  a  man  of  eitra- 
onGnarr  talent  if  he  could  recollect  nt  the  end  what  had  l>een  said  at  the  Iwginning 
of  a  delNile  probably  some  wcvka  or  a  mauth  before.  He  bellevcil  the  Lord 
Ordinaries'  Cunria  were  viewed  with  unutterable  disgust  by  the  \t,^ea\  mass  of  the 
}ie>>pl«.  and  tbat  not  from  any  disrespect  to  the  judges  who  Bat  in  them,  but  owing 
to  lie  mude  iu  which  the  buniness  waf  carried  on,  aud  nolbing  would  please  them 
bMter  than  either  to  «ee  (hem  aljolished  altogether,  or  made  a  vehicle  for  si>eertily 
•ending  tba  cases  into  tbe  Inner  House.  In  England,  with  seven  times  their 
popnlMion,  and  double  their  wealth  in  proportion  to  the  population,  nearlv  the 
^une  nomber  of  judge*  curried  on  the  liusineas  of  the  country ;  and  Ihey  read  in 
Uwp«p«rssometimcHof  ball  a  dozen  cases  l>eing  heard  in  court  and  disposeil  of 
in  one  day.  Hod  the  jKople  of  Scotland  not,  then,  a  right  lo  complain  that  their 
CMC*  wore  bung  up  by  a  cumbrous  tnui-biner;  ?  When  the  best  nr^rument  agidnal 
lilB  DTOpoaed  change  was  that  il  came  from  England,  he  thought  that  argument 
irould  not  weigh  with  them  for  a  moment.  He  lielieved  ninety-nine  out  of  ft 
handred  people  would  give  Iheir  hearty  condemnation  of  the  present  system,  aud 
be  would  leave  it  to  the  lawyers  lo  find  out  the  remedy. 

LonI  Baoi'OBiii  said,  J  bad  not  the  advanlage  of  hearing  the  papers  before  as 
■  r»»d,  hut  there  was  a  matter  referred  lu  in  the  discussion  tbat  Btruck  mo  as 
rtqairing  very  great  attention,  and  that  was  the  liower  of  Binenduient  of  tho 
rword.  I  apprehend  that  ought  lo  be  Btriclly  within  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 
I  The  Court  ought  loesamine  all  the  cirenmBtauee?,  so  oa  lo  ovoid  what  Mr.  Gordon 
'Objccied  to.  the  possibility  of  a  man  keeping  hack  bis  case  till  the  end,  and  then 
nt  Iha  lime  Ibai  sailed  him  bringing  it  forward.  Tbe  Court  ought  to  see  into 
tbat,  aad  make  him  explain  all  the  circnmstancen,  and  only  in  the  event  of  tho 
cxplsnalion  being  satisfactory  shoidd  they  grant  tbe  power  ofanicndlug. 

The  PauiDaVT  said  the  diiciission  had  lunieil  chiefly  on  a  liill  which  it  was 
propoeed  to  inlrodnce  into  Patliament.  He  would  not  make  any  remarks  on  that 
BMauie  for  two  reasons,  one  of  which  alone  was  •■nough.  In  the  flrat  place,  be 
I  not  r«ad  the  BLLl,  aud  in  the  second,  he  did  not  think  it  would  bo  becoming 
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In  him  to  offer  any  remarks  on  tbe  nin4o  id  wbicb  jnettoc  wu  ulnilnifMrad,  «r 
oHlt  any  crilicL^nis  on  Llie  exii^ling  ifjelpm.  He  would  nifr^ly  make  dim  ot  t^m 
ohMrvutionn  of  a  fipncrftl  nftturp.  TLe  Bret  wastliiB — Ibal  llieuEl;  p«nia« 
inlercBla  iri're  to  be  looht'd  into  in  an  iniiuir;  of  tbis  kind  were  ihoM 
wlioMt  iDlereete  were  at  stake.  Then,  nilti  regard  lo  Ihe  public  idIhtcI, 
■were  two  remorks  to  be  mode.  Tbe  one  was,  tbat  the  «jBtem  of  adminii 
justice,  like  every  other  system  io  tbifl  free  counlrj,  iuiibI  be  a  progr™"'** 
We  had  never  bod  a  perfect  svslem.  and  pralmbly  never  would,  and  Iherrfiirel 
must  always  be  lookiui;  re;r»arii  to  Ini prove uientH  in  our  icystem ;  and  in  lookjag 
forward  to  improvcmeDtx,  be  thought  w«  oa^bt  to  burrow  from  England  or  mof 
other  Goaotry  where  wo  eouid  see  meoaureB  wbleh  ci>uld  l>e  adapted  to  oar  om 
Bjaleni.  and  which  wonld  promote  Ibe  adminialration  ofjusticp.  The  olbermnork 
wan  the  counterpart  of  tbe  first,  that  alterations  eboulU  not  be  adopted  without 
grave  eon  (<i  derail  on,  und  there  were  two  iiuiiorlant  reaeona  fur  tbat.  The  one 
was,  tbat  it  laid  great  c:tpeni<e  na  the  parlies  wbeii  they  had  intrudnoed  al(ccMia*W 
hj  an  Act  of  I'arliamenl.  in  order  lo  di'tcnniDc  tbe  ijiie«li«nr  of  oiUHtraelfaB 
that  arose  under  tbe  new  Act.  Within  bli'  own  experiuacu  there  hod  beta  Mttnl 
large  changes  in  procedure,  and  tbe  amount  of  littgatioD  thai  bail  taken  place  M 
settle  the  meaning  of  these  Btatiites  bod  been  cnoraiDiiB.  Now  they  wonld  ohaerra 
that  the  clients  derlvcii  no  benefit  from  these  discuBeioiiB,  and  bwl  no  intuiM  in 
the  matter,  while  Iht^y  bad  been  felt  by  tbcoi  aa  a  very  ereat  hardahip,  a«lb«7 
bad  neceHsarily  lo  pay  the  expcnxe  of  Ihoise  discusajoiu.  It  was  also  a  iiardthip 
tn  other  ^uitorp,  as  occupying  the  ttme  of  the  Court,  and  delaying  their  ^uM. 
When  he  first  became  conni-cted  with  (he  Court  of  Sewton,  there  had  been  two 
Bxperiment,s  of  great  importance  recently  introduced.  Unc  of  thesa  kad 
taken  place  in  IbOS,  when  tbe  Court,  which  had  for  nearly  three  handrvd  tm* 
existed  in  one  body,  woa  divideil  into  two.  The  other  wax  in  IM 'i.  when  jarj- 
trial  woa  introduced  frum  England — a  fact  which  showed  that  Seollaad  wu  oat 
unwilling  to  rcceiie  institutions  from  Ibe  sister  eonntry  when  they  sppomt 
lo  be  of  advantage.  And  not  only  was  that  chnnEC  introduced  with  many 
of  the  English  modes  of  procedure,  but  an  eminent  English  lawyer  wae  tauM 
to  tbe  Siotlish   bench — Lord  Chief  Commissioner   Adam — in   order   lo   inao- 

Krale  the  system,  and  be  continued  to  adminicler  it  fur  a  considerable  tlaie. 
those  clays  there  were  no  records,  and  thia  evil  uai*  found  In  arise,  thai  tht 
mode  of  procedure  then  adopted  allowed  four  opgiorl unities  for  redainiiDg.  apd  it 
wns  only  in  the  last  reclaiming  nolo  tbat  the  full  case  was  slated.  A  mma 
was  appuiutcd  by  the  Crown  to  inquire  into  tbis  matter  and  Mime  others,  and) 
bad  the  assistance  of  eminent  EnglJRh  lawyers  unci  judges — Chief  Justice  ' 
among  the  nuuiber— and  a  report  was  presented  to  Parliament  recommcDding  tlw 
By^tem  of  records,  and  pointing  out  the  fonn  in  which  they  should  be  drawa  np. 
Tbat  passed  into  an  Act  in  \i*'2-y,  'which  effected  almost  an  cntli«  rcTulutios  ia 
Scotch  procniure;  anil  the  construction  of  the  new  Act  cau.'wl  oo  enoToaat 
■mount  of  litigation  in  order  to  cnnslrne  its  meaning;  but  at  last  it  bad  biM 
pretty  well  settled.  However,  otl.er  improvpraoots  Buggeeted  IhemailTS,  aai 
among  others  that  of  making  tbe  Ftstcments  in  these  records  more  \ni  iiiw.  aad 
doing  away  with  the  vagueness  formerly  felt:  and  an  Act  wai  passed  in  ISGOinwbiA 
there  were  stringent  clauses  imjiosing  on  tbe  Court  tbe  doty  of  revisinfi  tboM 
records  in  order  lo  ensure  precisiuti  of  averment,  and  eipiinge  what  was  ir 
and  e.xlraneons.  Now  that  Act  vv as  certainly  a  great  improveiiienl.  but 
was  one  great  failure  iu  ihe  working  of  it,  llie  Iciiialalurc  ap|K)intcd  that  1 
ncorda  before  being  dosed  should  lie  revised  by  the  Lords  Ordinary  in  cbanb 
Wbere  a  more  culloiguinl  mode  of  proceeding  conid  be  adopted.  But  unfortn 
Do  provision  bad  ever  been  made  of  cham1ier<  tor  Ibe  Judges  to  sil  in  :  and  < 
Be  came  to  the  bench  in  1851  and  inquired  where  Ihcw  chambers,  were,  hel 
there  was  no  such  place.  Tbe  conaequpnce  was  thai  the  iluly  had  nrxrr  1 
erformed  by  the  Court  as  inlendeci  by  tbe  Act.  He  hoi)ed  care  would  bclall^ 
I  any  alterations  to  keep  in  view  Ihe  constitution  of  the  Scotch  Courts,  atceoitt 
of  law  and  equity,  and  us  cnurls  of  review  of  the  decision*  of  tbe  Sboiff 
'  I  in  which  the  procedure  wok  by  no  means  nuifomi.  He  bad  made  Iba* 
remarks  in  order  that  tbe  Legislalure,  and  those  lo  whom  tbe  Lngislatorc  looked 
for  assistance,  might  have  in  view  yihal  were  Ibe  cooftitution  oodnuicluuia  of  the 
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Court  or  SeseioD  in  adaplm);  to  tbem  (hotte  improTcraptilK  Tor  wbicb  there  wan  no 
dout)l  gTHat  room.  Tlie  reniBrks  niadf  In  Iho  (joiir^  or  ibe  iJiBcus^'ioD  bnil  turned 
■Imoil  exclusively  on  cii=es  coming  up  for  jury  Irial,  anil  in  thi'tic  no  liuubl  much 
of  Ibe  time  of  tbe  Courl  was  consamiKl  in  the  mljuslment  of  issues;  but  it  was  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  xht^'n  did  not  conBlllu;e  more  than  ose-fourtb  of  tha 
I  with  ohich  Ibe;  bad  to  deal. 


THE  LAW  OP  HANKROPTCT. 

The  papers  by  Mr.  Esaon  unci  Mr.  Mc  Clelland,  which  are  priated 
at  pp.  188,  :i03,  were  followed  by  a  long 

DISCUHSION. 

Lonl  CvuiiEBiLL  thanked  Mr.  Esbod  Tor  hie  valaabie  stHtiatictt,  from  whicb. 
In  mid,  il  appeared  that  if  estaies  were  wound  u()  Ijj  com  [vobI  lion,  tbis  wonid,  on 
an  areiage,  cost  tbecr^itora  £11)0;  und  tlint  if  on  eatatc  rttn  ila  usuilI  course  of 
being  n-ound  up  by  u  trustee,  and  divided  by  him,  the  average  cost  would  be  12^ 
per  oenl.  The  auggextiouH  in  Mr.  Mc  CIcllaDd's  paper,  were,  he  thought,  well 
worthy  of  (he  coDsidcration  of  the  Deparlmeut;  but  be  would  liice  (o  bear  the 
Tiewt  fit  some  of  thoao  prcBeiit, 

Mr.  TtjiXANT  Slid,  it  otcurred  lo  him  that  (he  great  problem  to  he  solved  waa 
in  Tt^ird  to  the  private  dlstributlou  of  large  assets.  Id  Scotland  no  complaints 
were  made  wlrb  regard  to  tlie  expense  of  ac(|ueitration  in  general,  but  only  where 
it  ltd  la  ibe  Btoppa;{e  of  InrKe  man nfaci tiring  canceros.  The  remedy  that  had 
b<en  proposed  of  wiudiug  up  under  privnte  arrangement  was  no  doubt  deserving 
of  MleoLion.  At  Ibe  same  time  he  was  afraid,  from  what  be  knew  of  that  sort  of 
procedure  iu  England,  timt  ihe  law  in  regard  to  il  >vas  not  in  a  satisfactory  state. 
Tbe  oonrls  of  England  were  not  yet  agreed  as  to  what  wad  or  vibat  was  not  a  valid 
d«ed  of  arraogemeul.  He  was  afraid  that,  desirable  as  it  woti  to  realiAO  and  wind 
Dp  privBleiy.  they  could  scarcely  follow  the  arrangement  claused  in  Ibe  English 
BAUkruplcy  Consul idu lion  Aelaa  a  luodel.  Then  it  ba<lbcen  said  that  there  was 
great  dilBculty  la  realiiilng  the  assets  of  mercantile  firms  who  bad  tran»<nctioas  in 
the  colonics  and  with  foreign  countries.  So  far  ax  regarded  Ihe  British  enloiiiea, 
the  mode  which  Mr.  McCK'llsnd  bad  recommended  might  probably  lie  etTectual; 
but  in  M  far  &&  foreign  countries  were  concerneti.  he  wan  not  aware  tbat  anything 
Oould  be  dune  unlesH  by  an  article  inserted  in  a  public  treaty. 

Mr.  HtsTisua  said,  that  as  he  had  been  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  tbe  Afsocialion  lo  prepare  a  Bill  fur  the  amendment  of  the  law  of  bankruptcy, 
b«  felt  bound  to  say  that  Ibe  Bankruptcy  Ameudnient  Act  of  IStil  was  not  [heir 
ncMnire.  Their  Hiil  was  twice  introduced  into  the  House  of  CommonH,  and  read 
a  oecotid  time,  but  the  Act  ultimately  pasE'ed  wa«  prcimrcd  by  lite  Atlorney- 
Oeneral,  now  Lord  Chancellor.  There  was  no  doubt  that  considerable  discontent 
wu  felt  as  to  Ibe  recent  Aei,  and  be  believed  that  their  own  Bill  would  have 
gi»en  moresailafactioD;  bethought  no  because  he  had  ohcerved  ihut  comptaiot 
was  made  on  tbe  very  points  where  (he  two  measures  diverged.  The  simple  ex- 
plaiuulon  was  that  in  drawing  tbeir  BUI,  hiK  committee  hud  sedulously  ascertained 
aad  followed  the  wii'hes  of  Cbnmlier;!i  uf  Commerce,  and  mercantile  men  ibnnigb- 
ODt  Ibe  country,  white  the  Government  Bill  vias,  as  mual,  prcparei^on  ini  Impendent 
grounds  and  without  knowing  ao  rourb  where  tbe  shoe  pinched.  It  ought,  bow- 
ever,  to  be  remembered  that  the  BUI  introduced  by  tbe  Attorney -Genera  I  hud 
been  damaged  during  its  passage  through  I'arllaiucnt.  more  especially  in  the 
Hnute  u1  Lords :  acd  even  as  il  was.  it  had  made  great  improvements  in  the  Inw. 
He  thought  tbat  Mr.  Tcnnant  must  have  been  speaking  of  the  former  Act  when 
he  mootioned  the  arrangement  clauses ;  for  those  clauses  in  the  present  Act 
W(9«,  as  far  oc  he  (Mr.  liiu-lingti)  was  anarc.  highly  sutisfacrory,  and  the  great 
llHilia'iii  of  priiate  urrangemeuta  since  lh<lr  eiiatlnient  tibowed  tb-.'ir  value 
Vi  tradera.  He  hod  always  believed,  acid  did  still,  that  Ibe  true  principle  of  a 
banlirapl  law  was  to  leave  creditors,  as  far  na  possible,  to  settle  maltera  in  their 
own  way,  subject  to  due  control  by  the  Court,  and  to  proper  sociiritics  for  the 
punitbment  of  Il^ud,    This  principle  was,  he  believed,  most  fully  carried  out  by 
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ft  Bjatcm  of  ]>rLviit«  aiTan|{cnicnt9  nndcr  judicial  eapcrrision.  and  witb  proper 
re^^tmtinn.  As  to  baiikniptcios  in  whicli  tlie  as»eu  were  wholl}' or  parti;  in 
otbei-  coiiniries,  he  had  long  Ixrcii  ulire  lo  the  importance  uf  obiaLDi&g  roma 
leiiiBlafive  ennctulent.  Hb  bnrl  prepnrprl  for  the  lal«  Altomej.Oenenil  n  wrin  of 
cluUHCs  cak-ulated  lo  give  faoi lilies  for  the  realiaatioD  of  oaietfl  in  the  colonic*,  bat 
the  Govern  men  t  had  finally  rt^olvcd.  be  thought  wiBelj.  nol  to  encumber  thdr 
l»nWrui>tcy  bilE  hy  mij  aOcliiional  provisions.  ,A  separaie  Act  ouphl  ut  bt 
psased  for  thi'  purpose,  and  the  As^ix'iation  could  doI  do  bvtlcr  iLui  ur^  «n  tba 
Government  the  coneirjerBtion  of  such  il  nieanure. 

Mr.  Hi;tti>n  i>aid.  he  had  never  before  liniencd  to  (wo  papen  of  greater  practical 
value  thnn  those  under  discussion. — papers  hy  nent'enipn  not  of  the  legal  prnfie*- 
aion.  but  which  could  nnt  fnil  lo  he  -of  the  grcutcsl  intere*!  lo  litwyeni.  Ue  bad 
paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  tbc  subject,  and  be  IbouKht  it  might  be  of  adraa- 
tage  lor  Mr.  HastingE'  coioiaituv  In  eonnid'T  tbe  conslilutioo  of  the  rourt  fat 
dealing  with  the  baokruptej  law  in  Hamburg,  it  being  composed  of  both  lagal 
■nd  eummcrcinl  men.  The  president  was  an  able  legal  gentlemui,  and  bis  col- 
leagues were  merchants.  It  struck  him  ihal  it  was  a  great  advantage  lo  bane 
eommircial  men  on  the  bench,  as  they  were  familiar  wiih  the  actual  bndnesrf 
life,  and  were  belter  able  to  judge  of  wbnt  wiu  nceeMsry  in  ihe  oircamlaBCM 
than  merely  legal  judges :  nnd  were  consequent ly  in  a  position  to  suggeil  ftrntDJ- 
men'B  in  the  law  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  Loan  Auvoc-tTE  esprpssed  his  extreme  Raligfaction — bavioir  bad  lb* 
ta.ak  of  currying  through  the  bill  of  185Q — to  Und  thai,  sulwlnntiallT.  it  had 
accomplished  all  the  ends  for  which  it  was  passed.  He  Ihoirght  tbe  statMnent  of 
Mr.  Fnson  was  very  creditable  to  the  steal  of  that  official,  and  mu^t  lie  reryntia- 
foclory  lo  Ihe  mercantile  community  He  was  glad  that  Mr.  Me  Clelland  wo- 
currod  wilh  bini  Ihal  the  Art  of  IS&H.  so  far  ag  it  went,  had  been  produclinof 
lierit'lidnl  results.  The  point  on  n-bicb  he  Iicid  it  was  detieienl,  was  in  giving 
facility  fur  private  armngement.  lu  thai  he  (Ihe  Lord  Advocate)  agreed,  liul  the 
troth  was  that  when  the  Act  was  prepared,  they  did  Dot  see  how  tbe  deiirable 
object  of  allowing  paniee  lo  sellle  bankruptcy  eases  out  of  court  could  beaocmn- 
pliilied.  The  measure  *ua  a  lenuiive  measure,  but  probalilj  Ibcir  experienc* 
of  the  English  Bankruptcy  Act  might  enable  ihcm  to  amend  it.  In  theconncol 
Bnnie  further  remarks  he  said  tbal  in  many  cases  the  sloppEiia'  of  a  firm  w«b  bi 
greni  a  lo's  as  the  insolvency  which  cauiwd  it.  and  it  might  be  wurib  while  to 
consitler  wbelhor  a  mea."ure  could  not  be  introduced  to  prevent  tbal. 

Mr.  J.  W,  Gnii.n,  Glasgow,  cxpre>»ed  his  concuirenco  in  tbe  remarks  that  bad 
been  made  as  lo  the  desirableness  of  winding  up  estates  out  of  doorf  and  ^id  he 
had  known  of  cases  where  it  had  been  agreed  among  a  liody  of  rrediior>  lo  psj 
the  elaimii  of  an  oiitstauding  creditor  to  nllow  ihis  lo  be  done.  The  facilitlM 
whir^h  a  winding  up  under  a  deed  of  arrangement  would  give  in  the realJMtion  of 
foreign  n.'<°ets  were  very  great.  At  present  the  Act  of  Sei|aestratioti  and  Ika 
cimwrjuent  inability  of  the  delitor  or  trustee  lo  renew  advance  oonaignnuBt 
bills,  led  in  moat  cases  to  the  preniaturo  realisalion  of  foreign  antl*.  and  ifaa 
compleie  sacridce  of  a  surplus  whicii  might  under  a  proper  system  of  realieallOB, 
be  available  for  Ibc  creditors. 

Mr,  J.  Cami'dell  Smith  said,  that  among  Ihe  many  difflcnUies  wilh  regard  l» 
deeds  of  arrangement  which  had  not  been  lonched  upon  at  all  was  thii.  that 
whenever  lhey,(uibliahe'l  the  insolvency  of  aa  estate  a  great  part  of  the  ntiacfakC 
wa.<i  done.  The  difTicult.y  wan  to  coni))el  creditors  tn  agree  lo  nlial  was  beet  tat 
their  own  interest,  without  going  ialo  court  -,  and  that  wa?  very  ditRculUfortbcj 
could  never  dispose  of  a  man's  right,,  and  make  urrangi'menls  lor  winding  op  M 
estate  in  which  he  had  an  iuiere>t,  until  they  hud  published  it  k>  all  the  world. 
Tbe  English  system  was  not  a  bit  iietlor  in  Ihis  respect  than  llie  Scoteb. 

Mr.  Rti.*kd  expre-sed  his  high  sniisfaclion  wilh  the  Scutch  Bankruptcy  Art, 
and  said  that  he  hoj)pd.  when  they  had  had  alii  lie  more  ci  peri  cncc  of  the  Eiigtidi 
Blalule,  they  might  agree  to  have  one  law  of  liankruplcy  fur  both  connlrio- 
Tbai  wa.*)  one  of  those  great  aniimulies  which  ought  nol  oiQch  longer  lo  enA. 
The  commiltee  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hastings,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  bid 
con'idered  Ihe  subjecl.  mentioned  by  Mr.  llulton.  of  uniting  wiib  judges  in 
banliruplcy  commercial  men  u  aaseaeorE  or  co-judgcD.    Tbe  comniitce  ftppt«T<d 
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ol  ttie  [irineiple,  and  prepared  a  clause  lo  give  effect  to  it.  but  it  was  nnt  iidnpted 
talieOinemmeat  in  Iheir  Bill.     In  reference  lo  the  olyeclion  raJBod  by  Mr. 
uoipbfll  Sniilh  10  (he  private  urranKement  i-lauses  on  tiie  ground  of  publicity, 
ttotiwrTwl  tbat  Ibe  amount  of  publicity  in  sucb  cuieB  vaa  bidbII,  anless  the 
Iu>Ivc[it  was  brougbt  bd'ure  tbe  court  for  examiniklit)ii,  wliicli  would  occur  ouly 
in  nuH  of  fraud,  when  publicity  was  j|;ood.    It  vaa  not  po»i.si!)lc  wit.boul  tome 
degTN  of  publiHty  10  liuve  tbo  ndvanlage  derived  from  the  Act.  in  tbe  effect  (tiven 
lo  llw  d(!cd  although  a  oertaii)   minority  of  creditors  msj  not  exeoule  ii,  uiid  in 
Itemrane  orca?y  lucesa  to  the  court  forpunisbiQ|;thc  ldboI  vent  and  the  enforcing 
(be  duties  of  tbe  pitrtics  lo  tbe  deed.  As  to  Mr.  Mc  Cleliand'ssut^gestion  that  rame 
rrrneily  was  retjuired  for  obtaining  tbe  properly  of  hiintropla  in  tbe  Coloniea  he 
9uile  (.i>ncurred  ^  and  he  moved  upon  it  the  following  resolution; — '•  That  the 
CTOiniitlw  of  tbifl  d'.'partuient  bo  rerjuested  to  bring  before  the  atlention  of  the 
corjnt'ii  (be  'icHlrablt-Dess  of  iirgiD^  upon  tbe  attention  of  Government  the  impor- 
tance of  making  Ibe  courts  of  our  colonies  ancillary  to  the  courts  of  hankrupic; 
in  this  kingdom." 

Mr.  DjkTiD  Macures  baling  mode  ti few  rcmarkB  on  thelrequency  of  A^udu- 
Im  bankruptcy. — 

Ur.  Sheriff  Bell.  Cilosgov,  obeerved  that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  the  na; 
of  proving  ench  frauds;  hut  wheo  there  wo^  a  clear  case  nt  fraud.  Ihe  party  wba 
OeTCT  allowed  to  escape,  hnt  proceeded  against  like  any  other  crimiDal.  With 
tv^iecl  to  another  point  of  the  discussion,  from  bis  experience  In  Glasgow  be 
bvlicved  llial  the  public  feeling  on  Ibe  whole  was  that  the  present  eyslem  of 
BequrstrMion  was  the  cheapest  and  nio^t  efficient  mode  which  could  bo  resorted 
to  foe  winding  up  nn  estate  after  a  party  had  once  been  made  liankrupt. 

l>t,  PinK  HURST  seconded  the  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  By  laud,  which  was  then 
pnl  from  (he  chair,  aad  unanlmotisly  ngrced  lo. 


TRAN9FEn  OF  LAND. 

In  Fujdiiinn  to  llie  p^per  by  Mr,  Torrens,  printed  at  p.  180,  one  was 
,Tead  by  Mr.  Hknist  Dix  IIiitton,  "  On  the  Landtd  Estates'  Court  of 
iland.  Sup  pi  em  en  led  by  a  Syalem  of  Kegi.-'lration  of  Title."  Want  of 
impels  the  omission  ol'  sonic  portions  of  this  paper,  wliicli  bus 
!y  published  at  length.'  After  some  elaborate  remarks 
eocial  and  economical  aapecls  of  the  qnestion,  Mr.  HuiloQ 
said: — In  order  more  fully  to  realise  the  connexion  between  the 
social  Hnd  legal  aspects  of  properly,  I  beg  to  ask  your  particular 
sttenlion  lo  a  fundamental  diffi;i-cnce  in  the  mode  of  (ransniiuing 
property,  wlieiher  real  or  personal,  wbich,  if  carefullv  followed  out, 
lead*  to  consequences  ofgreat  practical  importance.  The  idea  of  litw 
nftturally  suggests  that  of  compulsion,  and  the  assertion  of  righia  by 
tli«  aid  of  a  lawful  force.  Bui  a  complete  cxaminalion  of  the  subject 
shows  that  tbe  law  baa  a  twofold  operation,  which  may  be  respectively 
dewTtbed  as  contentious  and  non-conrentioua.  In  thu  one  cn.se  the 
lair  actually  declare.'*  and  cnforci's  rights  between  contending  parlies; 
in  the  other,  it  eaiabltshes  the  principles  which  regulate  the  legal 
Talidiiy  of  voluntary  trHiisaclions.  This  distinction  applies  equally  to 
Ihe  transmission  of  property,  for  this  may  arise  in  two  ways.  Trana- 
nifty  be  voluntary  by  the  immediate  act  of  the  parties  ;  compulsory 
the  intervention  of  the  legislature  or  of  the  courts  of  law.  The 
transmission  of  properly  falls,  therefore,  under  two  heads,  which 
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may  be  respoclively  Ipi-mei!  public  and  private  con vevsn Ping.  The 
former  enibrnces  traiiBfi:rH  by  legislalive  PnartmenI  iind  judicial  sjile 
or  declaralion  of  tiile;  the  laticr  conperns  voluntary  dealings  with 
property,  and  is  penemlly  known  ns  conveyancing.  Conve-vanrini;, 
nowevpr,  in  ibis  limilcd  sense,  presiippo^ea  and  depends  on  llie  Iea;i»- 
Intive  enRCtment^  and  judicial  d<?cidions  which  declare  the  rights  of 
pro[ierty,  define  their  legal  foundation,  and  regulate  the  mode  of 
creating  and  enforcing  thptn.  Accordingly,  every  great  revolution  in 
the  system  of  public  conveyancing,  whether  this  be  ac(.'ompliBhe<i  bj 
legislative  enactmenl,  or  judicial  decision,  or  by  the  union  of  both,  is 
always  followed,  sooner  or  later,  by  a,  corresponding  revolution  in 
the  methods  of  private  conveyancing. 

Applying  ihene  con^iderationB  to  our  own  time,  attention  L«  n«tu- 
rally  drawn  to  an  institution  wliich  has  effected  the  greatest  revolution 
of  modern  times  in  the  system  of  public  conveyuneinir.  I  mean  ihe 
Irish  Incumbered  KtHates'  Court,  created  in  the  year  1^49- 

This  Court  estAblished  some  general  principles  by  which  tbc  doc- 
trines and  practice  of  public  conveyancing  were  brought  into  hamiony 
with  the  exigencies  of  modern  society,  and  a  foundation  was  laid  fat 
the  future  reform  in  the  system  of  private  conveyancing.  ThaM 
principles  were  chiefly  three.  First,  the  procedure  was  grenlly  sim- 
plilied.  Instead  of  a  tedious  and  complicated  system  of  pleadingly 
accompanied  by  the  service  of  writs  on  numerous  parlies,  the  neir 
court  was  satisfied  with  a  simple  mid  britf.f  statement  of  fncts.  A 
great  responsibility  was  throwTi  upon  the  solicitor  having  the  carria^ 
of  the  sale,  and  the  judges,  as  well  a*  the  judicial  sttifT  attacht-d  to 
the  court,  carefully  investigated  the  rights  of  parties.  The  modem 
invention  of  advertisements  in  the  public  press  was  also  brouehl  W 
bear,  and  aasisled  in  protecting  persons  interested  in  the  properly, 
while  they  supplemented  the  procedure  by  notice.  Secondly,  a  grMt 
And  most  beneficial  change  was  etfi-cted  by  fransferring  the  rigbu 
of  creditors  from  the  land  to  the  produce  of  the  sale.  Under  the  old 
gystern,  the  rights  of  the  creditors  were  discussed  in  the  first  instance, 
a  not  unfreqiient  consequence  of  which  was  that  time  and  tnoncj 
were  spent  in  establishing  the  rights  and  priorities  of  parties  who 
eventually  could  get  nothing,  because  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  turned 
out  insufficient  to  reach  their  claims.  The  Incumbered  Estates*  Coart 
reversed  this  procedure,  and  aHer  the  jurisdiction  was  esiabliehed,  and 
the  title  was  iiscerlained  to  be  siitisfactory  in  respect  of  the  owner  or 
incumbrancer  applying,  the  sslo  was  ordered  and  took  place  before 
the  investigation  of  incumbrances  and  priorities.  Great  publicity 
was  thus  also  given  to  the  proceedings  ns  affecting  particular  landa^ 
and  persons  interested  (herein  were  indirectly  but  effectually  put  on 
their  guard  and  led  to  advance  their  claims.  Thirdly,  these  important 
changes  were  completed  by  conferring  a  parliamentary  title  on  the 
purchaser.  Under  the  former  system  the  public  obtained  no  grcaiBr 
security  by  purchnsing  under  the  cimrt  than  under  a  private  eontvj- 
ancc.  In  the  new  procedure  an  indefeasible  title  is  created  nndir 
judieiui  authority,  and  the  necessity  tor  preserving  all  earlier  deeds  i* 
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snperseiled  by  the  public  conveyance  from  the  conrt  itaeir.  The  sim- 
plieily,  freedom,  and  security,  ihus  iiitroHuced  for  the  first  time  into 
the  iransler  ol  land,  produced  iheir  naluritl  result,  raising  the  value  of 
land,  which  pas8pd  through  the  court,  often  to  the  extent  of  two  or 
three  jears'  purchase.  In  the  year  1858  the  eourt  wnn  perpetuated 
under  the  new  name  of  the  "  Landed  Estates' Court,"  a  chsntre  in 
title  which  indicated  a  conaolidaled  and  unlarged  jurisdiction.  Under 
the  original  jurisdiction  petitions  for  aale,  by  owners  of  incumbered 
OKtatea.  were  very  numerous ;  and  although  they  were,  no  doubt,  in 
many  cases  presented  in  order  to  anticipate  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  creditors,  yet  a  considerable  number  arose,  I  believe,  from  a  sense 
of  the  value  of  the  parliumenlary  title,  and  a  wish  to  clear  off  incum- 
brances ihouyb  at  the  siicrifiee,  raore  apparent,  however,  than  rtal, 
of  part  of  the  estate.  The  new  act,  in  furtherance  of  thin  policy, 
conferred  on  owners  the  ri^ht  to  obtain  from  the  Landed  Esiaies' 
Court  a  "  Declaration  of  Title."  Little  use  h:is  hitherto  been  tnndo 
of  this  provision,  and  the  circumstance  lias  been  urged  as  a  pronfof 
the  amall  importance  which  the  public  attach  to  facilities  for  private 
dealings  with  land.  But  the  inference  is,  I  think,  unwarranted;  for 
the  mere  dechirution  of  title  would,  of  course,  be  sought  for  the 
porposc  of  transfer  by  sale  or  mortgage,  leases  or  charges,  and  could 
be  of  comparatively  little  utility,  unless  it  wern  accompanied  by  such. 
chimges  as  would  render  more  expcdilioua  and  sectire,  and  less  cosily 
the  dealings  with  land  in  ibe  ordinary  course  of  business.  The  irua 
inference,  therefore,  would  be  ihal  the  public  conveyancing  under  the 
Landed  Esiatea'  Court,  requires  to  be  completed  by  a  new  and  im- 
proved system  of  private  conveyancing. 

The  social  reasons  for  such  a  reform  are  numerous  and  urgent, 
more  particularly  in  Ireland,  where  the  development  of  ugriculliire, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  greatly  depends  on  the  union  of 
land  and  capital,  or,  in  other  words,  on  increased  facilities  for  deal- 
ing with  real  property.  The  impediments  to  the  productive  em- 
ployment, both  ofland  and  capital,  which  arise  from  the  uncertainty, 
delay,  and  expense  incident  to  the  existing  system  of  private  con- 
veyancing can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  They  afi'ect  every  branch 
of  indiuiry  and  every  class  of  persona.  The  agriculturalist,  ivb'-ther 
proprietor  or  tenant- farmer,  cannot  obtain  the  requisite  capital, 
nor  can  he  increase  or  diminish  his  land  as  circumstances  render 
it  desirable.  The  manufacturer  and  merchant  experience  a  like  ditfi- 
eailty  in  procuring  the  land  they  may  require  for  the  purposes  of  their 
bueiness  ;  and  in  making  their  capital  fructify  by  its  union  with  land, 
whether  in  their  own  hands  or  in  those  of  others.  These  ditliciilties 
are  especially  felt  in  transactions  which,  tbougii  individually  sm^dl,  are 
in  the  aggregate  most  important.  Nor  does  the  parliamentary  title 
exempt  from  these  disadvantages,  for,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years, 
ihe  existing  system  again  attaches  tipon  the  i)roperiy  so  conveyed,  and, 
in  fact,  largely  neutralises  the  beuefit  of  the  Landed  Estates'  Court 
title,  1  know  myself  of  n  purchase,  not  linder  the  Landed  Eatftieft' 
Court,  of  a  piece  of  land  ibrty  feel  equaj-e,  as  a  site  for  an  important 
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public  building,  wh^re  tim  time  required  fur  completing  the  title  and 
uonveyiince  exceeded  one  year  and  u  liuir.  and  tlie  exp^uHe^  ainnunied 
to  a  inuietj  of  tlie  purcbnse-iuoni'y.  I  lii!ard  alao,  rrom  an  exeellvDt 
authority,  of  n  recent  case,  wiiern h  proprietor  wautiug to  borrow  a  sum 
of  f  SOIJ  on  the  security  of  an  Incumbered  Estates'  Court  title,  obtained 
only  lliree  years  previously,  was  oblij^cd  to  pay  in  liiw  costs,  ioclud- 
iti;;  stumps,  £40.  It  would  be  eii.^y  to  multiply  such  examples  ;  ihe 
growing  sense  of  these  defects  lias  suggested  varioua  systems  for  facili* 
lating  private  conveyancing  by  the  Registration  of  Title  in  a  public 
office.  These  are  very  different  in  their  aim  from  rhe  method  by  B«- 
gisiraiJon  of  Assurances,  because  the  Intter  merely  records  the  indiri- 
dual  instrument,  while  the  former  classify  tlic  estates,  and  pre«eni  each 
distinct  title,  as  constituLing  a  separate  bend  in  the  register. 

Mr.  Hiitlon  then  gave  a  minute  account  of  the  Torrcns  sjiUta, 
which  is  ulso  described  in  the  I'lippr  alreiidy  referred  to. 

The  great  social  advantnge  of  tlic  new  sy.st«ra  will  be  thiil,  while  it 
leaves  parties  free  to  tic  up  hind  iji  settlements,  it  must  indirectly  en- 
courage Hbsolute  ownership  with  a  view  to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of 
freedom  of  transfer — such  freedom  being,  as  already  remarked,  condu- 
cive to  that  investment  and  outlay  of  capital  which  is  es.-enlial  to  ihe 
development  of  our  iiidnstrinl  resources,  whether  agricuttur.tl.  manu- 
facturing, or  commercial.  But  as  settlements  prevail,  and  may  no 
doubt  long  continue  to  do  so,  provision  should  be  made  to  enable 
tenants  for  life,  in  tail,  and  other  "  limited  owners,"  to  charge  upon  llic 
inheritance,  by  way  of  rent-charge,  outlay  necessarily  or  properly  ex- 
pended for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  land.  There  arc  two 
modes  of  doing  this;  by  public  loans,  certified  under  authority  lo  have 
been  rightly  espennod  ;  or  by  private  capital,  whether  borrowed  or 
otherwise,  executed  within  the  limits,  and  for  the  objects  specified, 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  "  limited  owner,"  whose  rep  re  sen  la  tires 
are  empowered  to  prove  against  the  successor  in  entail.  The  fortoeff 
method  has  been  long  and  very  Ufcliilly  practised  under  ihe  Board  rf 
Public  Works  in  Ireland.  The  latter  has,  I  understand,  been  ex- 
tensively pursued  in  Scotland  under  ihc  *'  Moulgomeiy  Act."  A 
recent  Act  (23  &  24  Vic,  c,  153)  has  in  some  measure  s.oiirtioned  ibe 
principle  of  the  Montgomery  Act  for  Irel.and,  but  has  done  this  in  a 
way  so  complex  and  technical  as  lo  dealroy  its  efTcctive  working,  I 
will  now  only  add  that  all  charges  on  land  for  improvements,  as  well 
as  f  imily  charges  and  other  likt!  incumbrances  under  .settlemcnis.  and 
leases  UJider  powers,  might  easily  be  made  to  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  Landed  Estates'  Court  with  a  view  to  their  being  dealt  with  noder 
the  registration  of  title. 


DISCUSSION. 

LoBu  Bnour.HAH  said  ho  felt  boimil — aa  it  would  not  bp  poeaible  for  bin  t» 
romEiJD  during  the  diBcnssion^to  takc>  the  cnrlit^t  opportunity  of  oipnsci&g  hii 
ontiro  coni^urronco  in  ilII  tbrLL  haJ  h^pu  iia<id  ia  lavi/ur  of  tkt^  Irish  wjtt^tu  ih> 
Incumbered  Kstatea'  .\ct  cF  ISIO.  It  was  tlio  moro  nefi>S5nrj  thai  he  dioaU 
state  thii,  aa  he  OTi}pDaUy  wna  a^ioet  tbo  mcBaare,  and  EtroagI;  opfwsed  il  in 
JM9i  bat  hewu  bound  to  say  ttiaC  it  did  uot,  niquirB  fuorteen  or  fiflwui  y«a(^ 
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•xperieace  of  ita  working  to  alter  his  opiniun — in  ihe  conns  or  three  or  foiir 
years  hia  opinion  waa  oompletely  ohnngod,  and  brought  round  in  favour  oT  th» 
meafure.  It  had  been  the  greateat  poasiblo  improvement,  and  well  merited 
beinB  eitended,  nnd  cxtendeii  in  some  8Uoh  n-ny  as  Mr.  Torrona'  plan  priipoeed. 
The  principto  bad  wrought  well — at  all  evpnta  had  worked  admirably  in  Ireland ; 
it  had  raised  the  value  of  laodoil  j)roporty,  it  bad  retained  capital,  and  promoted 
■ud  eiiended  tbi-  eommunication  o!  capita]  to  that  cotmtiT'.  In  short,  it  was  a 
DioHt  beneficial  measure  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  Adair  had  had  considcniblo  exporieiico  in  tbe  working  of  tho  Landed 
KatMea'  Conrt,  and  believed  that  tho  preaent  ayatcm  was  tbo  odd  bost  adapted  to 
•ttie  preeeDt  state  of  society  in  Ireland.  He  described  tho  proFiaiona  of  tho 
■taCnte  of  Anno  relative  to  regiatration  of  n.'rita  of  title,  and  made  aomo 
observations  upon  tho  alterat  ions  from  time  to  time  introiioccd.  He  m^jintajned 
that  ordinary  conveyanoea  wore  now  aa  aimplo  ae  Englieb  language  could  make 
tbem,  and  proportionately  inexpc naive. 

Sir.  IvoBT  sakcd  nbat  in  general  was  tho  coat  of  an  original  oonvejonoe  or  a 
tranafcrence  of  a  small  holdiug  in  Ireland  ? 

Hr.  Adaib  said  the  coat  neecsHurily  varied  from,  say  D  guinea,  to  a  fen- pounds; 
ptt)bably  ho  wad  net  far  off  tho  murk  if  ho  aaid  they  did  not  coat  more  than  one- 
tliird  of  what  they  osunlly  did  in  England. 

Dr.  Pajikuubst  desired  to  know  Irom  Mr.  Torrona  to  what  esten1>  judicial 
■kOthoiity  interfered  in  the  grant  of  a  certilicato  of  indefengible  title?  To 
declare  a  mnn'a  title  unchallengeable  was  one  of  thoao  solenm  and  momentoui 
Step*,  upon  whose  wise  and  safe  delorminatiao  the  whole  of  real  property  law 
depeoded.  Now  what  part  did  the  judicial  tribunal  take  in  tho  declaration 
iBider  ihe  Aostrnlian  Hyt<tt.'m  ?  Was  it  that  a  mere  rc^strar  had  tho  power  of 
ftrevliwiig  the  rights  of  a  proprietor,  who  might  be  in  uttor  ignorance  of  what 
hi*  neighbour  waa  doing  in  claiming?  That  might  do,  or  tho  componaationB 
■iltnn^  in  case  of  mistake  might  do,  in  a  new  conntry  like  Australia;  bnt 
wonld  it  evFr  be  siibmitled  to  in  an  old  country  like  Great  Britain  ? 

The  Soucitdb-Genebal  for  Ireland  expressed  grave  doubts  a«  to  tho 
nprdiancy  of  Mr.  Torrens'  plan  being  eiteuded  to  Ireland  or  Scotland. 
Under  this  ^vfiteni,  there  were  two  examining  barristorB  appointed  by  Govern. 
tnpnt  and  paid,  who  should  investigate  tho  title  of  tho  person  who  proposed 
to  pat  bis  land  on  tho  regiBter,  nnd  if  (hey  wero  satisfied  that  he  was  the  indi. 
Tidiial  holding  the  title,  thoy  were  tbeo,  atler  going  through  certain  adver- 
tiAcrments,  to  pat  bini  upon  the  register  as  the  owner  of  that  estate^  and  tho 
niRinent  that  was  done  the  real  owner  of  tho  estate  was  for  ever  foreclosed. 
He  protested  agoinat  the  necessity  ol'  a  person  being  obliged  to  read  all  tho 
adTer(is«imoDtH  which  daily  appeared  in  the  papers  iu  order  to  see  whether  hia 
^H*t«  was  aold  beliiud  his  back.  This  was  not  what  was  done  in  Ireland. 
lifc*fjBfc/t  of  two  examining  harriaterfi,  there  was  a  court  constituted  for  tho 
piirpo««,  consisting  of  jndgt-a,  with  a  proper  staifof  ofliocrB,  who  had  tho  power 
of  calling  portiea  before  them  who  appeared  to  have  an  interest  in  the  property, 
and  from  whose  decision  an  appeal  could  be  taken  to  the  highest  tribunal  in 
tii«  country.  Hr.  Torrens'  system  had  only  been  on  ita  trial  for  a  conipara- 
tivply  ali'jrl  period,  in  a  country  which  we  did  not  know  much  about,-  and 
wbile  it  might  be  extremely  acceptable  to  land-jobbers  and  money-lenders,  ho 
«oold  certainly  tike  to  haven  much  larger  and  longer  en  penenco  as  to  w-hether 
it  waa  not  likely  to  operate  prejudicially  on  private  interoata.  He  referred  to  a 
^Ms  Khich  had  reconily  occupied  the  Irish  Courts,  in  which  tbo  validity  of  a 
wiil  dtviting  estacea  o!'  great  value  was  diaputed  after  the  lapse  of  nineteen 
jrmr»  from  the  death  of  the  tcatator.  Under  Mr.  Torrens'  syateni  those  parties 
«inld  have  been  deprived  of  their  rights  hy  the  arbitrary  deciaiofi  of  a 
ivgi»lrar,  which  becrtine  indefeasible  after  six  montha.  The  Landed  Estates* 
Coort  already  afforded  all  that  was  neccsaary  or  could  be  wished  in  Ihe  wayoF 
icoMving  doubts,  and  they  had  in  Ireland  an  efficient  nystem  of  rogislration  by 
whiirh  iticombranoea  affecting  land  might  be  discovered.  They  did  not  requ^ra 
»ny  anch  sweeping  measare  as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Torrens,  for  tlio  esisting 
wjrXem  of  inrnaler  uf  land  ruquired  very  little  amendment  to  make  it  as  perfect 
w  eoidd  be  desired. 
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tSr.  B*aoT  described  theTorrena'sTatcmasincompatiiileTritb  ftreGned  Bjrtem 
oT  laWf  BQcli  Bs  that  exiatiu^  in  this  cooutry.  Here,  id  every  tfuunuAsion  of 
land,  a  long  Bene9  and  ofiaa  many  subdmsioBS  af  titles  had  to  be  looked  mX  \ 
and  Cliat  rendered  nnoli  aimplicitr,  dispatoh,  and  cheiLpncts  aa  some  people 
desiderated,  almost  impoeeiljlu.  Not  improbably  tbat  might  even  be  Uie  cnae 
ill  Auatralia  in  the  oiiurau  of  a  century  or  ao ;  and,  if  that  happened,  then  tho 
Torrena'  syatcm  wonld  become  unworkable  ereo  there.  He  admitted  that  ap 
to  tbia  time  it  bad  been  attended  vrith  a  partial  Baccens.  But  he  knew,  from 
the  best  autborily,  that  io  South  Auatralia  it  waa  much  opposed  and  dJaapproTT<I 
of  bT  not  a  few  of  the  judgea  and  membere  of  the  legal  profeflsion;  and  cnaeM 
had  frequPDtlj  come  before  the  (lourts  in  which  its  inconveniouee  and  liability  • 
to  ermrwero  Btrikm^ly  eieinpbfttd.  Certificatcg  reforrinj^  to  the  same  lands 
had  more  than  once  bccu  ^mtod  to  two  dilTercDt  claimantn ;  aad  j^everal  cases 
had  occurred  to  allow  how  eaailya  certificate  mi^bt  be  obtained  t>v  fraud.  And 
what  was  the  remedy?  Compensation!  But  would  money  always  competaaMi 
fur  the  loss  of  on  old  estate,  caused  by  the  blimdcis  of  on  injadioious  tri- 
bunnl  'f 

Dr.  ZiUiiEEUANN  said,  that  be  was  practically  BCqaainted  with  tbe  ffrstem  of 
recifltration  and  creating  an  inde feasible  title  now  id  force  in  different  natflS 
of  Germany,  eepccially  in  I'mssia,  where  it  had  existed  for  nearly  eighty  yeais. 
The  eyatem.  in  short  outline,  was  this:  The  whole  country  was  divided  into 
districtB,  and  for  every  district  a  court  establisbod,  consisting  of  tive,  eix, 
seven,  or  more  jadges,  who,  in  different  sections,  divide  the  judicial  buaiuea. 
To  ouB  of  thoae  sectious  all  matters  relating  to  real  projierty  stood  refttrrad. 
The  repatering  of  title  or  mort^gea  consisted  of  two  diffiircnt  operations — tho 
exuminatioa  of  the  deeds  and  titles  as  to  their  legal  eiVect,  and  the  firtanl 
registering.  The  examioation  as  to  the  legal  effect  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  judge,  who,  if  he  found  everything  clear,  issued  an  order  dirscting  tba 
registrar  to  moke  the  proper  entry,  which,  however,  was  drawn  by  the  judge 
Ijimself.  If  the  judge  had  some  doubt,  hf<  referred  the  question  to  his  ooK 
leagues ;  and.  if  they  could  not  settle  it,  or  if  conlticClng  interest  appettred, 
then  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  parties,  who  were  left  to  fight  it  out  before 
the  Court.  If,  for  irtstance,  A.  wanted  to  sell  his  house  to  B  ,  A.  and  B.  went 
bcforu  a  notary -public,  whose  duty  it  wbb  to  draw  ihe  contract,  make  an  eiem. 
plitication  of  the  document,  and  lodge  the  same  with  the  Court  of  proper  jnris- 
diction,  with  a  prayer  for  the  entry  of  the  transaction  on  the  register.  The  judge 
examined  tbedocnments  to  see  whether  they  were  properly  drawn  and  sufficient 
to  convey  the  property ;  and,  if  he  found  them  in  form  and  anbetaoDe  corrflot^ 
he  ordered  the  entry  to  bo  made.  The  judge's  decree  tlien  passed  to  the  r^isliar, 
who  made  the  entry  in  the  books,  attached  an  aiitbeiiticnted  copy  of  it  to  the 
original  deed  {a  copy  of  which  was  filed],  and  then  returned  the  origiu^  dedd  to 
the  party  concerned.  At  the  same  time,  to  every  one  interested  in  the  nuttWV 
the  entry  made  was  certified.  A  most  important  feature  in  this  system  WMtbo 
oiecQtiou  of  deeds  before  a  notary.  The  notaries  were  all  especially  a|)pointe(l, 
the  forms  in  which  the  various  deeds  are  to  be  drown  were  strictly  pri'seribed 
by  luw,  nnd  the  exemplification  made  by  the  notary  in  true  form  of  law  waa 
received  in  every  Court  as  full  evideocc  of  the  deed  so  made.  By  this  niodv  of 
authentication  many  difficulties  were  obviated.  It  seemed  1A  him  tbat  a  disluiat 
line  ranat  be  drawn  between  the  first  establishment  of  a  register  of  titles  and  ita 
continuation,  Tlie  first  establishment  wii«  of  course  surrounded  by  all  the 
dilfieulties  of  tlie  existing  state  of  law  ;  there  was  no  other  help  than  ^le  MrODK 
hand  of  the  legislator.  These  difficulties  had  been  felt  everywhere  on  Iba 
introduction  of  such  systems.  It  recfuircd  twenty  years  in  Prussia  before  aatis- 
factory  results  could  be  obtained ;  but  now  that  the  aysteio  was  at  wort,  it  was 
a  well -recognised  fact,  that  the  transfer  and  mortgage  of  real  properly  were 
etTccted  easily  nnd  without  great  cost,  while  the  general  credit  was  materially 
improved,  for  tlio  simple  reason  that  an  owner  can  easily  show  his  tdtle.  Tbo 
apprehension  of  injustiro  or  loss  of  property,  in  cases  of  absence,  he  couid  not 
sliiiro.  Everyone  had  to  take  care  of  bis  private  nfFairs  in  his  abaonc* ;  and.  in 
Prussia,  tbo  means  adopted,  by  advertisement,  posting  of  public  nonces,  inti. 
matiou  to  neighbours,  and  so  forth— were  so  sufficient  Uiat  be  had  never  heanl 
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«(  K  «>•«  of  kny  one  losing  Iub  property  tbmagli  ignoraace  oT  a  claim  made  to 
it  br  niiotliAr  party.  He  believod  that,  imdor  thu  Turreia'  njBtciB,  the  aam.a 
adooUK^ea  might  bo  obtjjned ;  jrhile,  in  on  eootioiuioal  point  of  liew,  'A  WB« 
Dtoch  to  t>e  commaDdeil,  a£  facilttatiQg  credit  as  mdII  oa  chcapenbig  the  troo*- 
VdHion  nl  laad. 

t>r.  Uan'coce  romarked  that  the  prsaant  ayitiim  gf  ODDTOjanuing  opposed 

nl  obBUcles  to  the  free  tmael'i-r  of  land,  and  e^>eoially  inti^rfurod  with 
\ttg»  oa  a  Bmall  smle.  He  tliooglit  that  the  arisUicracj  wbo  dosirvd  to 
IM  up  Uteir  estates  hj  CDtaJb)  and  ottierwiso.  alioald  be  penDiCttsl  to  dii  so ; 
lot  it  ODgbt  not  to  be  ovcrloolLed  that  a  Ie.r);e  pmpartiou  if  landuil  property 
via  BOW  owned  bj  merchanta  aud  manMJiuJlurL'n,  whoee  practice  it  vfan  tu  tceep 
lb*  land  &«e  &tim  mch  reatriclioiis.  Tin.^y  requireii  Ui  use  it  for  cuiiimiTrial 
pqiam.  aa  was  soeo  in  Ilanibur^h  and  oui'  .Viutralian  oolouieB.  lu  Pmesia 
limt,  tbe  Bnull  iaodownora  nstiiiulty  reqiiirtU  tlie  ajwlom  deecribed  by  Cr- 
yi«"— **"■»""  Id  towiiB  eepocinlly  the  trunsfor  uf  land  whb  greatlj  impeded  by 
Ika  Moating  law  sad  practice  of  convoy UDfiog,  and  he  thungbt  that  Ur.  Tcirruaa' 
ffMcm  mi^lit  with  j(reot  advaciage  be  iutpoduced  and  applied  toauch  fo/i'w. 

Dr.  ZnoiEKHAMn  bo^cgnd  to  explain  that  the  I'riuHtan  syitiMD  uf  tnmi  transfer 
by  regiatrMitm  of  title  <rB«  introd{io>cd  under  tite  r«ign  uf  Fredunt-k  (ha 
Great,  awl  long  before  the  establiehOLCnt  of  the  peasant  proprtoturaliip,  and 
otber  diaiigee  referred  to  bj  Dr.  Hancock.  It  embraced  all  propertioH,  both 
lar^  and  aioall,  irmjpeetive  of  the  poflition  of  their  owuen. 

Mr.  To«UN3  Eiaid,  that  the  Solicitor.Giuieral  for  Ireland  had  roprmii'ntcl  that 
in  Um  >j(tem  which  he  (Ur.  Torrens)  had  bruu^lit  I'unrurd  tLo  fuuetiou  of 
dvcMillg  apon  the  ijaestloa  of  ownership  of  land  devolved  upon  twu  liarH^ieia, 
■ad  IfaU  without  othur  notice  to  the  parties  interested  than  »iu  airiir<l''d  by 
ttawn«tii.i  ailrertis Laments.  He  wwi  happj  to  say  that  ho  had  not  sullicieut 
■adafity  to  propose  any  suoh  monatmns  procedure  either  for  .luKlrAlia,  Ireiaud, 
Scettaiai,  or  any  other  country.  What  ho  really  had  proponed  wu^,  that  in 
AoMrmlta  Uie  cLMma  to  ownership  ahuiild  be  iumttif^ted  iind  reported  on  by 
those  vxAmiuiag  bairiBtCT^,  and  if  any  question  aroau,  that  qnedtiou  should  be 
AteUni  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  country  -.  and  the  Uilt  wbieh  he  hod  pra- 
fjnrl  tar  Itpplying  that  ay^tem  to  Ireland  K-fi,  the  function  of  inrcstigatiDg 
•pd  dccidiDg  Dpon  ownerahip  in  the  Lauded  Etiiatea'  Court,  where  it  ib  at 
prBSCot  to  rAtiofactorily  administered.  Notices  of  claim  were  not  confitjoii  to 
Bflwvp^per  advertisemenia  as  had  been  represented,  but,  \a  AiiHlrulia  us  in 
IrFlaiul,  were  served  on  all  unrnors  and  ouuupiora  of  tbo  Uud  pro[Kisud  to  be 
dimlt  with,  and  also  npoD  the  ovmers  and  oi'uupteis  of  all  land  having  bonn- 
rlariip  contiguous  to  that  land,  and  nero  al»o  posted  up  in  the  ofEuo  of  all 
0Hlrifit  Corparations,  Locnl  Courts,  and  Po^t-OtDee-^  in  the  county  in  which  tbe 
bttdi  Vuo  situated.  The  SoUcitor.fjetiL'nU  hud  also  mitiropreaouted  lii^  Ey^tem 
wbtfa  alMJog  Uiat  questioos  of  Buooesaiou  t«  pro|>r*rty  upoa  wiil  or  iiitustocy 
wow  lalijiiai  for  deciaion  to  thoae  eitaminiu);  burrintcrs,  wliooo  award  n.ia  to 
ks  iiwWfiiasililn  after  six  months  ;  tbe  fact  wad  that  in  Aeatralia  every  qne«tioa 
■WBOA  vnder  snch  circnmstunces  was  reteireii  for  decision  to  tJie  SupretUQ 
Cooit,  ail  months  after  service  of  notice  aii<l  ad  vertienmerit  b-^iug  Uie  Diiuimam 
lia#  aflbrded  instead  of  tbe  nLa&imum  na  had  bk<eu  r'.tpr<^t<utotl.  The  UtU  which 
W  (Hr.  Torreusi  had  drafted  for  Ireland,  propo4i.'d  to  ve^t  this  function  exulu-. 
AtHj  istba  Estates'  Court,  which  already  had  juriadiciion  in  siurh  qucatious,  aa 
UwT  KEni  involved  more  or  leea  in  every  caao  wliich  came  before  that  court. 
Th«  Icaimdd  Solicitor-Oeneral  had  instiuiaed  tbe  case  of  a  will  in  Ireland  being 
ftlTnitnt  a(l«r  the  lapse  of  nineteen  years,  and  had  (tnelt  apon  the  bardaliip 
«M  ilQtutice  Ibat  might  aristf  to  pe.rtieB  barred  by  eQluxion  of  tinje.  alter 
Mfi\rt  under  the  Torrens'  systecu;  but  he  ^Mr.  Torrens)  was  content  to  leave  it 
to  Men  of  commoii  sense  to  decide  whether  it  was  better  [lieae  quearious  of 
«iii  1 1— iiiii  to  property  should  bo  gone  into  at  once  wbile  tbo  evid<^nce  woa 
lnpli_  as  was  the  case  as  regards  all  personal  property,  oi'  be  bottled  up  for 
lyeftTSt  wben  tbe  witneijdea  were  perbape  dearl,  or  at  all  eveotc  the  tacts 
1  in  their  memory  by  lapse  of  time.  Heferring  to  Mr.  Bagot's  ol«ervii- 
_  Uiat  tbe  Torrens'  system    had  been  condemned  by  profpneionsl   moo  in 

'  &«Uh  AncUalia,  he  stated  that  the  late  and  present  Chief-JuBtices  ol    that 
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colony,  as  raombora  of  &  Cominigaion  appointed  by  Governraent  to  inquire  iota 
itB  working,  coDcludeil  their  report  in  the  following  words:  *'  In  tba  due  dt 
the  Koal  Property  Act  we  hnTO  B.t  loasC  the  teti»racdon  or  Icnoning  that  kll 
EbtncndmentA  t-end  to  a  dnAnite  AnA  well  aaoertoinnd  rcsalt^  and  tb&t  ihltj 
hfLi^i'  iilF'ectod  n  certain  and  substantial  good.  To  delay  refunu  ustti  W9  ^n 
aaxui'od  that  the  measure  is  so  perfoct  aa  to  BDtiEfy  alike  the  a«^  <tf  Qm 
present  and  tbo  reqairements  of  tbu  f\ituro,  would  bo  a  course  i&tix&etoiy  ikAj 
to  thnio  who  an'  dosirous  that  no  rerono  should  be  eireriod,"  Tho  poinli  d^ 
pnl«d  io  the  oaBOs  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bagot  did  not  call  in  qaestion  the  odran- 
taj[o  or  otherwise  of  tho  Australian  Heal  Property  Act,  but  had  icKaranoa 
exclusively  to  tho  question  whether  tint  nieasure  wrts  ooe  which  in  ate.  irtlxoco 
■with  the  Austrftliau  Confltitutiou,  the  Gctvemor  hail  powur  to  as^eul  iij  in  Unr 
UnjbHty'E  namDj  or  was.  one  which  should  have  been  reserred  for  the  Borbl 
OBaont.  As  a  system  similar  to  that  under  disoassion  liod  been  in  »j»nlii>i 
in  Hamburg  600  years,  the  objectiuu  that  it  wns  inapplicable  to  old  eommmtitiM 
ODUld  not  bo  maiuttuned.  The  Iri^h  Estates'  Court  Act  had  grappled  iriUi  wid 
DTorcotne  all  the  real  difUculties  which  stood  in  the  wny  of  the  Hrst  iotro- 
duotioo  of  liiA  syBt4?m  :  and  the  Triah  Master  of  the  Rolls  hod  iHime  teftiroonj 
to  ita  fiuilableneas  us  supplementary  to  the  former  ro'iit  beneficial  meaaiim. 
Mr.  Torrens  was  proceeding  to  qnoto  tho  nutborily  of  other  legal  vntoa  of 
emicence  as  bein^  favourable  to  a  reform  saoh  oa  that  he  adrouat«d,  wkea  tha 
Solicitor-GeuemJ  for  Ireland  interposed^  observing  Chat  the  queetioii  wie  mA 
one  which  eonld  be  decided  by  authority. 

Mr.  Hl'tton  said  he  agreed  with  his  learaed  (riead  Uie  Solicitor- Genraml  that 
the  mere  authority  of  individuals,  however  eminent,  oonld  not  decide  tte 
qneetion;  but  when  the  authority  waf!  that  of  the  highest  legal  fanetionkry,  whoH 
TiewD  had  become  tbu  law  of  the  land,  the  matter  aaiUDked  a  very  differa^ 
aspect.  Lord  Chaurollor  Wcatbuiy,  by  bis  bill  which  becamo  law  lost  aewioa, 
offBTed  to  do  for  the  lauded  |jropri<'lord  of  England  eiactly  what  Mr.  Torma 
proposed  for  those  of  Ireland,  namely,  to  give  Uiem  on  rejfiatralion  of  th^r  titlA 
B  certificate  by  means  of  which  they  might  RO  into  the  market  and  giro  K 
purchaser  an  indefeasible  title,  Ff  tho  Engliiih  proprietoriJ,  acting  under  IlM 
Ddi'ice  of  their  solicitors,  did  not  thtiik  tit  to  act  on  the  system,  thai  wu  tbcfr 
own  affair;  but  ill  Ireland,  whore  people  knew  and  fett  the  hcooSt  of  an  init*- 
feosiblo  title,  ho  thought  that  mere  speculative  doubt«i  would  uot  prevent  p^rtiiv 
from  placing  their  land  upon  tho  register.  He  entirely  coDcnrrod  in  the  obwr- 
vationa  made  by  Mr.  Torrens  in  reply,  and  would  only  add  that  thereat  qncvtian 
before  the  meeting  was — -Whether  the  plan  for  applying  the  Anvtrvltan  Fntcza 
to  Ireland  was  feasible  and  de^Lmblo.  He  had  distinctly  stated  the  mode  in 
which  this  WHM  proposed  to  bo  lionp,  by  roalrinp  the  Landed  Blstatea'  Coort  Oea> 
Tcyanoo  orDeciiiratiori  of  Title  tho  starting  point  for  regiBtratioo.  Thnraftn*^ 
even  if  the  Bnimr,cl versions  passed  on  the  AtidtraliaD  syateui  were  jnst.  ihey  bad 
nothing  to  do  wilh  Jlr.  Torrens'  Bill  fbr  Ireland,  which  required  prrliminair 
judAeiaX  investigation  of  tho  titto.  ^o  doubt  similar  objections  might  lie  nrnd 
against  dealing  with  the  land,  subsequent  to  the  recording  of  tho  Ijuided 
Estates"  Court  Title.  He  thought,  however,  that  with  the  espori^noo  of  Ite 
Court  and  its  po^t  woriung,  and  remembering  that  the  Reonrder  of  Title*  ««dl 
have  no  juriedictinn  to  decide  oaaos  of  difflculty  or  donbt,  but  must,  •>  iB 
officer  of  the  Landed  Kstatcs'  Court,  refer  them  Ibr  ite  judicial  deciiion.  rbio 
dangers  were  unreal  or  greatly  eiaggerated.  The  plan  propo^ied  by  Mp. 
Torrena  was,  in  his  opitiion,  very  well  coOBldered,  and  ehowod  a  knowledee  and 
a  just  appreciation  of  English  lav^'  and  legal  ui>:titutions,  as  well  aa  of  Ihe 
principles  and  operation  of  tho  Irifh  Lnnded  Esintefl'  Oeart.  From  his  etami' 
nation  of  tho  •'  Recording  of  Titles  Bill"  he  oonld  corroborate  tlie  answer  pTWi 
by  Mr,  Torrens  to  tho  supposed  difficulties  raised  by  the  Solicitor-GeDcral  fbr 
Ireland  as  regarded  the  ease  of  a  disputablo  will.  Indeed,  the  difficalty 
referred  to,  as  illustrated  by  a  recent  trial  (Lord  Egmont  r.  Darrell),  eoold  trot 
&gain  arise ;  since  the  legislature  lisd  met  Ihe  verv  cape  by  plarinj;  Innd  on  the 
same  footing  as  personalty,  and  mating  wills  of  real  properly  capable  of  proof 
iu  tho  Court  of  Probate,  as  those  aifeoliug  chattels  had  long  lieen.  In  thia.  M 
in   every  aimilar  cose,   transmissions  by  operation  of  law  could   not,  and««' 
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LlConeiu'  Bill,  be  recorded  until  valid  nod  lo^)  proorof  (ho  clian^  of  owner- 
produced ;  and  therefore  it  nas  ineorrocC  to  say  ihat  tho  nworiler 
bVe  to  eiereiao  jadicial  authority,  or  pcrCortn  auvUiLDg  iDore  than  aa 
Mmicifltrative  act,  Afl  regarded  tho  dosinibleneBS  of  tho  pro]K>9cd  reform,  ha 
ttiOQE'ht  it  WHS  greatly  needed  in  Ireland,  where  agrioultare  Buffered  roach  from 
the  legal  diSlciutieB  which  rendered  tlie  union  of  land  ajid  ea]>ital  mcMt  difficolt, 
taA  fiisqnently  impoeaible.  Ho  could  tcslify  to  t)iia  want,  and  tho  j^uwingfeuU 
iog  among  oil  claascBof  tho  urgoncj  of  removing  tbe  legal  diHicaltiea  to  dealings 
■ith  land  by  way  of  mortgage,  leose,  or  ocherwiae.  It  would,  lie  thought,  bo  a 
gnat  mistake,  even  if  practicable,  to  oonliDe  the  reform  in  coavoyancin^  to  land 
■tnatad  in  tovms.  Merchants  and  maaurncCurors,  no  doubt,  as  hud  bc^n  jastly 
obaerved,  Tcry  strongly  felt  the  advaiiliiges  of  a  free  transfer  of  land,  aud  the 
ftrilfl  of  the  eiiating  ajHLem.  But  the  landed  proprietora  of  Ireland — it  might 
bu  mid  to  tboir  credit — were  becoming  eenaiblc  of  the  advanta^^  and  du.ty  of 
contribtiCing:  to  the  pn^reHH  of  agriculture  by  muking  tboae  pertTianpnl:  improve- 
nutnta — hooses  and  farm  buildiugn,  roads,  drainaj^e,  and  foncus — ^whicb  roqoire 
ft  CvjmuderAblo  outlay.  VThorover  he  had  met  with  an  improving  owner  of  land 
be  beard  complqinid  of  the  legal  diffieidtiea  in  dealing  with  land,  and  the 
obBtacl«a  tbey  placed  in  tho  way  of  progresH. 

Lord  CvfiliBiiiu,  said,  that  the  cunvonienecB  and  advuntagea  of  biB  system  had 
been  folly  set  forth  in  tlie  paper  reaJl  by  Mr.  Torrens.  but  tlio  disc  us.' ion  which 
liad  taken  place  just  ahowud  that  th«  old  ditSi'ulty  which  aU'ccted  all  ijuosiiona 
ofjuriflpnidence  aroae  here — the  contlict  between  abatract  jnatiee  on  tho  one 
hkud  ajid  eipcdiency  on  tho  other.  The  obatract  justice  of  eveiy  man  who  bad 
become  the  owner  of  property,  being  iosured  that  that  property  eboold  remain 
faii^  and  hia  right  to  it  be  protooted  in  all  future  time,  was  a  matter  that  wofi  tho 
pritnuyobject  of  all  juriNprudence  to  eatabliah  ;  but  then,  lo  all  countries,  and 
parlioalaiiy  in  a  commercial  country,  it  was  ftlso  the  object  ofjurisprodence so  to 
Bodi^  these  abstract  principleB  of  justice  that  oouimtTCe  might  not  be  impeded. 
Li  reference  to  tho  introdaction  of  the  system  rel'erred  to  into  Scotland,  it  oagbt 
to  bs  carefiilly  inquired  how  far  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  it  eiisted,  hod  not  gone 
in  the  direction  already,  and  bow  iB.t  it  did  not  aSbrd  proleotion.  Having  alruiidy 
0O1ID  *0  Qu',  ho  thought  that  in  thia,  aa  in  all  reforma,  it  waa  very  desirable 
to  SMeitain  whether  tho  end  could  not  bo  aubatantinlly  obtained  by  giving 
elSoiency  lo  eidsting  liiEtitntJonH,  instead  of  wiping  them  out,  and  com- 
a  oew  ayBtem  altogether. 


k 


THE   MAHRIAGF,    LAW. 

Mr.  J.  Casipbell  Shith,  advoeate,  reiwl  a  pnper  oil  thia  subject,  of 
trhich  the  following  is  a  conilensilioti.  Tlie  laws  of  the  three  eoun- 
trtes  lUl  require  proof  of  consent  to  marry  iia  the  essential  of  the 
contract  of  marriage.  The  Si'otch  law  aJIows  this  consent  lo  be  proved 
b/  all  competent  and  reliable  evidence,  but  the  English  and  Irish  laws 
tunit  ihe  mode  of  ]>roof,  iind  hold  that  priwf  of  interchange  of  consent 
beforci  a  hundred  witnesses  is  of  no  effect ;  but  that  it  miL^t  be  inter- 
clunged  in  n  chtirch  or  a  licensed  chapel,  or  a  regi.str.ir's  ofllce, 
between  eight  iind  twelve  of  the  day ;  and  after  the  preliminary  of 
proclanuitioii  of  banns,  or  after  the  obtaining  a  licence  or  special 
bcence.  Tbe  purpose  of  all  the  fonns  which  the  English  law  of  mnr- 
ringe  enjoins  is  to  secure  evidence  of  the  contract.  But  it  ia  plain  that 
justice  demands  the  fullihncnt  of  a  conlract,  however  informal  il  nmy 
b«!,  provided  it  can  be  cloiirly  established  ai  a  fact,  and  that  the  con- 
tntrt  of  marriage  can  be  <listinctly  proved  as  a  fact  hy  other  evidence 
ifaftn  thai  to  wliieh  the  English  law  limits  the  proof.  Expediency, 
tboD.  at  the  risk    and  to  the  detriment  of  justice,  is  tbe  practical 
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doctrine  of  thn  English  Marriage  Law.     There  may  be  contracta,  duch 

as  those  relaiitig  to  ihesiUcof  lanil,  which  nro  entered  into  only  by  those 
who  can  piiy  for  legiU  advice,  and  coolly  and  deliberately,  and  ihe 
fallinw  through  of  which  jfives  rise  to  nioiioy  loss  alone,  in  wbieli  ibe 
civil  law  may  be  justilied  in  requiring  eertiiin  si)leninilie5  ae  safeguards 
against  frnnd  and  us  preventives  iigalnsl  litigation.  But  the  con- 
ti-acl  of  marriage  ia  not  one  of  thcni ;  aa  it  is  entered  ijilo  by  ntany 
who  cannot  pay  for  legal  advice,  and  seldom  coolly  or  deliberately, 
but  under  the  coercion  of  eiuotions  and  sentiments  that  more  or  less 
obsrnrc  the  reason  nnd  give  winf;9  to  the  iinpatienco  of  passioa.  I 
cannot  admit  the  right  of  the  English  laiv  to  set  aside  clear  and  dis- 
tinct coiitmcts  of  marriage  for  the  sake  <)f  technical  rules  of  eviileiicij 
and  expedii-ncy;  mid,  if  marriage  be  a  religious  vow  as  well  as  a  civil 
contract,  I  utterly  deny  the  right  of  ihc  legislator  to  stej)  between  any 
man  anil  his  God,  and  lo  declare  the  wife  he  has  taken  to  W  his  in 
the  sight  of  Heaven  to  he  no  wife.  I  further  deny  the  cxjiediency  of 
the  English  Miuriiige  Law,  which  is  its  only  show  of  justihcation,  on 
the  broad  ground  that  ita  precautions,  in  bo  far  aa  not  mischievous, 
are  useless.  It  is  said  that  by  publicity  and  registration  it  prevents 
bigamy.  Thnt  this  is  so  ia  siipjroi'tcd  by  strong  assertion,  but  by  no 
proof  that  I  liave  seen,  and  it  has  no  reasonable  probability  in  ita 
favour.  If  the  effect  of  the  English  system  is  to  prevent  bigamy,  do 
fitulistics  show  tlint  it  docs  so,  and  that  bigamy  ia  lesa  frcfiueiii  in 
England  than  in  Scotland?  The  population  of  the  British  Islan<b  is 
now  abnve  twenty-nine  milliouB,  and  the  publicity  that  is  ho|ied  lo  be 
alt.iine<l,  and  is  boasted  of  as  attained,  among  all  these  millions  \s  by 
proclamation  of  banns  in  a  parish  church  among  a  few  <lozen8  or 
hundreds,  and  by  registration  in  a  book  which  is  seldom  or  never  seen 
by  anybody.  Tlie  registration  of  a  marriage  is,  1  venture  to  ihiidi, 
of  httle  or  no  use  at  all  as  a  means  of  pulili cation.  The  register*  of 
actual  marriages  are  not  open  for  insjieetion  withoul  payment  of  a 
fee.  And  who  would  spenil  time  reading  registers,  allliougli  they  wcro 
accessible  without  any  fee?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  every  woman 
about  to  marry  is  to  inspect  all  tho  registers  in  the  kingdom  to  see 
whether  the  man  who  proposes  to  marry  her  was  married  before  • 
And  if  she  does  timl  the  name  she  is  in  ijueat  of  once  or  twice,  or  ten 
times,  is  she  to  seek  out  all  the  witnesses  and  confront  them  with  lbs 
man?  In  short,  and  not  to  multiply  (piestions,  llic  whole  matter 
becomes  quite  complicated  and  impracticable. 

The  most  formidable  argument  that  I  have  heard  or  seen  advanced 
against  the  Scotch  Marriage  Law  is  one  of  which  Lord  llroiiglmm  ia 
the  author.  He  stated  at  the  discussion  in  the  Dubhn  meeting  aa 
the  "principal  defect"  of  that  law,  that  parties  could  marry  riUidiy 
without  jinj  deliberation ;  and  long  before,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  in  tbe 
case  of  Campbell  v.  Iloneymati,  he  drew  a  vivid  pictui-e  of  the  great 
disaster  and  ita  results,  of  a  miblenian  under  age  marrj'ing  a  prostitute 
in  a  fit  of  boyish  folly,  and  being  bound  to  her  foi-  life.  My  Jir»l 
jLDSwcr  to  that  ai^nment  is,  that  whatever  the  consequence  to  Mi 
individual  may  be  the  law  is  right ;  because  law  ought  to  bind  parties 
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Id  abide  by  the  conHi-qiieiifiPs  of  their  aftta,  whatevor  these  conse- 
quences may  he.  My  second  is,  tliiiL  the  English  law  requin-s  as  little 
deUbcrution  ua  the  Scotch.  The  .sjiuciid  licences  ftnxiitvil  by  the  Areh- 
blshnfi  of  CaiiWrbiii^,  or  by  his  iiiithority,  require  ni  deliheratioti, 
■■III]  are  granted  in  consideration  of  money  alune;  and  under  them 
valid  marri-'ifres  may  be  ceh'braled  at  any  time  and  at  any  place. 
Other  epirt<i>iial  liconecs  are  granled  immediately  on  an  afBdavit 
bpiiip  gworii  and  a  sum  of  money  paid,  and  afler  ihem  a  marriage 
may  be  validJj  celebrated  in  a  ehiirch.  A  registrar's  licence  requires 
*'  one  whole  day's  "  notice  to  him,  aad  on  the  wjills  of  his  olKce,  and, 
thetvfore,  requires  the  delilK'j-atioii  of  one  of  the  parties  for  not  less 
tluui  Itvenly-foar  hours;  hut  it  requires  no  deliberation  on  (he  part 
oi  the  other,  aiid  as  it  continues  valid  for  three  months  a  man  has 
titat  lengtii  of  time  lo  circumvent  any  woman  whom  he  may  have 
mndc  lip  his  mind  to  entrap,  and  she  may  he  led  to  the  registrar's 
(itlice  and  vahdly  married  without  a  moment's  notice,  however  groat 
her  fortmiB  and  aristoeriitie  her  i-elations. 

The  case  of  Dalrymplc  is  ihc  fiivouriie  illuairation  of  those  who 
complain  of  the  inju-tice  of  the  Scotch  law  to  the  wecund  wife. 
Calrympte.  a  young  Engbshiuan.  who  lived  to  be  Lord  Stair,  at  the 
»ge  of  nineteen,  when  here  in  Kdinburgh,  as  a  cornet  of  dragoons, 
fell  nmdly  in  love  with  Joanna  Gordon,  a  wil  and  beauty  of  that  day, 
with  Urge  expectations  in  the  matter  of  Ibrlnno.  and  in  every  way  a 
Buiiiihle  match  for  him,  except  that  she  was  two  years  older  ;  and 
they  privately  marrieil  each  other.  He  wrote  passionate  lettei-s  to 
ber  for  a  year  after  he  left  ICdinhnrgh  ;  then  he  ordered  her  letters  to 
be  intercepted,  and  in  another  two  years  he  retnmed  from  the 
Conlitient,  and  within  a  fesv  days  after  his  return,  and  after  the 
Mrongest  advice  to  the  eontnLry,  he  married  Mi^s  Laura  Manners, 
staler  lo  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans.  It  is  not  true  that  Joanna 
(ronUin  "concealed  her  marriage "  any  further  than  Dairy inple 
boti  pledged  her  to  do  it ;  and  it  is  not  true  that  she  had  any  means 
of  bearing  of  and  preventing  his  second  marriage  which  she  did  not 
«e,  for  she  never  heard  of  his  return  from  the  Continent 
tiU  she  heard  of  his  marriage,  he  having  retiiiTied  from  the 
CoDtinent  in  the  eml  of  May,  and  married  Miss  Manners  on 
(be  2nd  of  June.  But,  then,  was  Miss  Manners  quite  circums].iect  ? 
How  many  days  or  weeks  had  she  known  Dalrymplc '?  His  relations 
knew  of  Ins  intimacy  with  Miss  Gordon  ;  his  father  removed  him 
from  Edinburgh  on  account  of  it.  Could  not  she  have  found  it  out  if 
slit'  liad  eared  to  try  f  Was  not  her  marriage  with  him  rather  hasty, 
and  gone  about  without  much  inquiry  into  his  history?  Was  there 
•ny  publication  of  her  intended  marriage  in  Scotland,  so  that  Joanna 
Gordon  could  have  warned  her  of  her  peril?  Could  a  regular 
nRrriage  in  Scotland,  or  in  some  of  the  countries  in  which  Dabymple 
iMd  travelled  not  have  escaped  her  knowledge  quite  as  eiuily  as  this 
tnvgular  one  1  I  think  it  could ;  and  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that 
she  knew  of  it,  and  (hat  her  marriage  was  hurried  on  in  the  belief 
Jbat  the  English  Courts  would  not  set  aside  a  regular  marriage  in 
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England  for  nn  irre^lar  niarrinj];c  with  a  woman  in  Scotland.  I 
believe  also  that  she  was  tired  of  Daliymple,  and  was  glad  to  get  ri<lof 
him  ;  Hiid  that  she  left  him  before  the  tinal  JecisioD,  by  the  Court  of 
Arches,  on  the  validity  of  the  lirst  marnagL'.  The  true  solution  of 
this  matter  is  not  that  the  Scotch  law  is  bad,  but  that  Daliymple  wu 
bad.  He  could  have  concealed  a  regiilar  marriage  in  Bngtand,  or 
Ireland,  or  France  from  Miss  Manners  jusL  ae  easily  as  the  UTcgulnr 
Scotch  marriage,  supposing  that  ho  did  conceal  il. 

Id  reference  to  the  "  opinion  "  sot  forth  id  the  inlroduclion  lo  tho 
Tnmsacthra  of  the  Association  for  I8'j2,'  "That  the  laws  on  thia 
BDhJcct  in  the  three  parts  of  tho  Uuiied  Kiugdom,  though  they 
might  continue  to  differ  in  detail,  ought  to  be  brouglit  under  ona 
uniform  principle  ;  that  principle  lieiug  the  certainty  of  the  marriago 
contraci,  so  far  as  is  attainable, "  he  mainiained,  Sni,  itiat 
certainty  is  not  a  principle  of  law  at  all,  hut  is  a  result  of  the  opera- 
tion of  a  principle  or  some  eonibination  of  principles  ;  lecoud, 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Scotch  law  of  marriage  18  niorfl  c«ruia 
in  tia  operation,  and  less  open  to  doubt  ihan  the  Kuglish  ;  luid,  ihinl, 
that  Mr.  Hastings'  argument  against  the  17th  section  of  the  Statute 
of  Frauds,  at  the  First  Meeting  of  the  Association,  was  an  answer  10 
Lis  own  views  on  ihe  inamago  law,  because  tho  principle  of  tha 
English  marriage  law  is  just  the  priueiple  of  that  objectionsblo 
eectiou  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  applied  to  marriage. 

In  conclusion  he  observed  ;  I  defend  the  marriage  lawof  Scollanil 
not  very  much  because  of  its  antiquity;  not  bt-cjiuse  the  esperi- 
etice  of  centuries  has  shown  that  it  accords  with  the  clianv-tcr  of 
the  Scottish  people  ;  not  liocausc  it  is  known  to  them,  and  t>ecKUM 
it  is  better  to  bear  evils  known  and  avoidable  than  to  fly  lo  tboac 
that  are  unknown  and  unavoiJable;  but  chiefly  because  that  law  a 
a  just  law.  Ami  I  condemn  the  marriage  laws  of  England  asil  of 
Ireland,  not  so  much  because  they  are  a  jumble  of  poor  experimcnu 
of  yesterday;  not  because  ihey  demand  an  amount  of  legal  knowlcilg* 
'which  few  posseaa,  and  whicli  the  mass  of  those  who  marry  cm 
never  be  expected  to  acquire,  but  because  they  prefer  espedtencf 
to  justice.  I  make  bold  to  believe  most  firmly  as  a  man,  and  1  aiD 
eorry  when  I  require  to  endeavour  to  forget  it  as  a  lawyer,  that 
justice  is  the  highest  expediency,  and  will  coQtiQue  so  to  be  bo  long 
as  "  the  great  soul  of  the  world  is  just." 

DiscrasiON. 
Dr.  Waddilove  said  be  bntl  hoiW  Mr,  8mUh  would  bare  t«en  caoM  la 
fihaage  his  views  Rincc  be  rend  bin  pujicr  in  Dublin  two  y«ati  ago.  He  thoogM 
ha  had  e^rcsBol  bimself  in  too  conlrorci^ial  a  spiril.  Nobody  denied  the  |«v- 
posilioLi  tbnt  coiii<cnt  oiadc  mutriuiouy  -.  but  nhat  vils  wanted  to  establisb  isaUi- 
Diony  vrna  proof  of  condeiil.  Hu^ly  coaseiit  would  uot  do ;  Ibe?  waolel 
deliberation,  ami  ILcrcforc  Ihey  h:ul  Kurroundcd  marriu)^  trilb  all  Ibew  fomali' 
U<9.  To  Khavt  Ihe  uncprtnini;  of  tbc  Scoli'h  law,  it  wus  oolj  neooNanr  lo  nAr 
to  ILe  Yelrerlon  CBE'e;  in  wbivb,  in  the  lri!<b  Iriii.  tli«  moBi  oppoatt*  Tiew  waa 
eiprcfiEod  by  Scotch  burrislcL's  as  to  wbnt  inailFmarriugciiithplaw  of  Scotlaad — 
one  Buying  tbat  wttnvdscs  were  ncceeiiHr;,  and  the  olbei'  Ibui  tbey  vein  not.   Oe 
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Iam  Ameadment  Society  bad  had  under  tbdr  conaidoration  Ibo  great  imporlanw 
of  an  Miimilation  of  the  law  of  the  Ibree  couatriea  in  this  ninlter,  liut  Ihc  niiestion 
bad  not  jel  been  brought  forwnrd  in  Farliamynt,  it  being  conaiderci!  desirable  to 
will  till  ibe  Yelvcrtoa  case  was  heard  in  the  House  of  Lords;  and  he  trusted 
Ihai  when  that  cose  was  heard  aouii!  remedy  wonid  be  devineil  for  the  flagnuit 
erils  of  the  Scotch  ajatem.  He  actmireii  the  perlinacitj  of  tbe  Scotch  ia  lul- 
bcriog  to  tiic  ciistom?  of  their  ancpslors,  though  Ihey  did  not  always  in  that 
RMtter  ebow  their  rliitcretioii.  In  IrcIitDd  they  bod  also  erila  to  contend  with, 
ebicQy  owing  to  the  Roman  Catholic  eletueat ;  but  there  tho  law  had  been 
(greatly  Improved  by  recent  atatuleg. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  RnNcims  said,  that  all  moral  law  emanated  from  God  i  and  all 
tbal  mac  had  to  da  was  to  adminiater  the  law.  The  cjuesiion  was.  WaHiuarriuge 
Of  man  or  of  God?  If  from  God,  thoy  were  bound  to  receive  it  a«  God  ^vc  it. 
No  doubt  marriage  commenced  in  Panidise  by  tbe  consent  of  parliea,  anil,  in 
COnseTiaencc,  the  consenl  of  jiarties  before  God  waa  marriafce,  for  they  had  no 
f«oond  in-stilutiou  of  it.  Of  coiirBe,  conaenl  waa  to  be  proved  lo  make  it  valid. 
In  fnllowiiig  it  ont  among  the  model  people  of  antiquity,  the  Jewa,  it  waB 
onied  out  as  a  bnr^in.  and  the  Bible  gave  no  iustance  of  ait;  murriai^ 
celebrated  in  pre<«ncc  of  ihc  priest  or  iQugi^trate  as  such.  There  was  first  the 
betrothal,  which  took  plaee  privately  in  tlie  bonae  of  Ibe  bride,  anr)  then  the 
pablic  ceremony  of  coming  together.  There  wba  a  proviaion  of  the  Itoman  law, 
which  laid  that  consent,  not  cone  obi  naj;;c,  made  marriage :  but  the  Jewish  law 
Boid  cuucnbinaKe  infera  consent.  We  had  this  plainly  slated  in  E.todus  and 
X>euteronomv,  and  it  proceeded  on  this  princJ])1e.  that  womiin  wa.i  the  head  of 
tbe  mm,  that  the  waa  the  weaker  party,  and  the  man  wa5  bound  to  protect 
her.  The  Mosaic  law  was  Rimply  this :— "  Inasmncli  aa  he  hath  humbled  her,  ho 
sball  not  be  entitled  lo  put  bev  away  all  his  days."  In  Ibe  apo^itolic  cnuiina 
fomcd  ttficr  the  L'ouncil  of  Nice,  it  waa  declared  that  a  man  who  had  dishonoured 
k  tiigin  should  jnit  her  away,  hiil  she  should  be  his  wife  all  bia  dayn:  and  this 
lav  pr«^ailed  la  Ibe  small  canton  of  Glaris,  in  Switzerland ;  anil  many  emiQcnt 
fommentalora  have  atuttil  that  society  waf  much  damagcl  by  Ibe  want  of  thin 
law.  The  .'^otcb  law,  be  (bought,  was  admirable  so  fur  aa  it  went,  but  it  did  not 
allow  Ibat  simple  mncubinoge  inferred  conaenl,  and  therefore  there  was  B  moral 
deficiency  in  it.  The  ivliole  marriage  laws  of  the  land  were  an  anomaly,  and  till 
Ke  came  Hack  lo  the  Divine  Slatnle-liook,  we  should  come  to  no  conclusion  in 
liiia  matter. 

ilr.  HoD^Ton,  Glasgow,  praised  the  paper  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  upheld  the  law  of 
Scotland  aa  the  moat  righteous  and  humane.  He  strongly  desired  an  a^aimilalioa 
ct  Ibe  law  on  the  principle  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  said  the  Yelverton  case 
wwold  not  have  created  a  difficulty  but  for  the  complication  of  the  Irish  marriage. 

Mr-  Ha«tikg5  said,  with  all  peraonal  courleay  to  Mr.  Smith,  he  thought  It 
would  bare  been  better  had  be  avoided  entering  into  aome  of  the  topics  which  bo 
dealt  wilh.  Ue  hoped  this  Association  would  always  take  a  calm  and  dia- 
paHODatc  view  of  tbe  questiona  that  came  before  it.  The  question  for  the 
Anodaliod  to  coniilder  naa  not  what  was  the  law  of  Scotland,  England,  or 
Inlnod.  bui  what  was  the  best  law;  and  he  could  not  see  what  there  was  ao 
cxialeBble  in  Ibe  marriage  law  as  lo  prevent  its  being  dealt  with  in  a  Juristical 
w»y.  Mr.  Smiih  obE^rved  that  in  England  such  a  thing  aa  bigamy  occurred. 
Jio  doubt  women  would  sometimefl  lie  dHudeil  by  bad  and  designing  men.  and 
DU^D  by  women ;  but  the  qncalioD  waa.  Which  waa  the  law  that  most  effectually 
proTided  against  that  evil,  and  reduced  it  to  the  minimum?  Now,  itacemed  to  him 
that  a  law  which  provided  that  a  marriage  contract  should  be  made  in  aome  recog- 
nised place,  in  presence  of  witneases,  and  at  certain  houra,  nnd  above  all,  that  it 
tboald  l)e  regialeipil.  waa  a  law  which  gave  much  grealcr  certainty  than  a  law 
wbicb  left  the  contract  in  auch  a  stale  aa  (hat  illiecame  matter  of  litigation  or  of 
qa(!9tion  whether  the  parlies  were  marrieil  at  all.  It  was  idle  (o  say  that  tho 
Yel'etlon  caa^  dcpeniled  on  the  Irish  marriage,  when  tho  question  whether 
Major  Yelverton  had  been  married  in  Scotland  or  not  had  lo  go  Ihrougb  all  tbe 
tonttn  of  (he  kinf^om.  Mr,  Haslinga  gave  a  abort  hiatory  of  the  marriage  law 
*f  England,  of  Lord  Hardwlcke'a  Aet,aud  snbuequent  statulee,  and  maintained 
tbal  l£at  law,  improved  m  it  waa  by  recent  statutes,  did  eOiciently  carry  out  tho 
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object  of  secDriDK  pnblicil;  and  ccrtitintj.  Ho  Ifaen  n^ferred  lo  the  WTIbliifv 
casK  of  n  mock  priCBt  having  pi^rrurtiicd  two  marriii^s.  and  bplns  lenlWKaJ  Ut 
gix  ycurs'  iicaal  serriiucip  for  tlic  ofTcncG :  und  to  the  n-marii  of  Bann  Mntiii, 
ttU  lio  made  (he  punlfbinout  tljp  heavier  on  Ihe  ^ciund  thai  il  vrai  donblftll  IT 
the  two  marriages  were  loftally  valid.  Now,  bo  thought  B^rno  Uarlin  wu 
irrong  in  the  exprfssion  at  that  doubt,  and  thnt  jr  the  ijiiesliun  cainv  la 
be  fried  on  appeal,  it  would  lie  found  that  the  Diarriagea  irerv  perfectly  v«Iid. 
He  liL'lieTcd  that  the  buml  fidet  of  Ibe  porlieii  in  sofli  a  case  n'ould  prolsct 
them. 

Mr.  John  M'LiinEN  said,  there  was  no  doubt  that  thp  applanfe  whith  followed 
Mr,  Smith's  paper  wax  rather  due  to  the  |>opiilnr  ntlraciiona  of  the  subject  than 
to  the  prejudices  of  llie  people  of  Srolland,  aa  I>r.  Waddilore  Becmed  10  think. 
In  favour  uf  their  own  law.  He  bc!ievt>il  Ihere  was  nolliing  the  Scottish  ptiqila 
bad  more  at  heart  on  Ibis  Ruljjecl  thnn  thai  iiomcbody  competent  to  aettle  Ibt 
mallvr  should  consider  the  marriatre  !aw  uf  ihe  thrpe  kingdoms  with  a  view  lo  [ti 
BRsimilolioQ ;  and  he  Could  have  wished  Ihat  Mr.  Smith,  InBlcad  of  tiyinf  lo 
exhibit  the  faults  of  the  English  Kjstem.  bad  lieen  at  pains  (o  »bow  the  impmre- 
meiits  that  hud  been  made  of  re^^ot  j-enrB  upon  it.  Nottung  oould  ht  Dors 
deplorable  than  that  within  the  limits  of  the  Unitod  Kingdom  there  ahonld  bo 
three  e^'flternR  of  marriage  law,  K^ading  to  the  resuit  that  a  jtenOD  might  ho 
married  or  legitimate  in  one  portion  of  the  kingilom  and  not  in  another.  It 
was  a  groat  mitlnke  to  6Hppo5o  that  there  were  any  radical  diBerencca  belirem 
the  two  BjsteiDS,  which  botii  proceeded  on  the  Irnsia  of  consent,  (he  onlj 
diO'ereuce  beiag  in  the  degree  of  proof  required  to  establish  tiie  fkcrt  of  comrtit. 
Nor  was  tliere  any  difference  between  the  origin  of  the  two  vyBtema,  which  both 
came  frotn  the  canon  law  :  tbe  onl^  diOerence  being  that  in  England  a  prtAtcr 
Dumber  of  stalutoty  changes  had  taken  place.  He  Ihoaght  thejr  ahottld  daal 
with  the  question  without  immedinte  reference  to  those  cioepUonal  prineipla 
of  Scotch  law,  Guch  as  the  legitimation  uf  (ho  offspring  bii  snbaeqoent 
and  cohabitation  boing  necoasarj"  to  completo  the  union.  Re*crriiig 
points,  the  only  ditferencc  was,  tluit  wbcreas  the  law  uf  England 
atteelatiun  b;  writing,  tbe  Ian  of  Scotland  allowed  proof  in  other  wajB.  !■ 
aaJea  of  land,  and  many  transactions  of  much  less  importance,  wntin^  mfl 
required,  and  ho  thought  it  reaaounblo  and  jttat  that  a  contract  of  to  gIMB 
impcrlauco  should  bo  nurrounded  by  those  aafbgnards  aaainat  mtMMaJaty 
which  the  law  of  England  afforiled.  The  law  of  England  bad  mado  gnat 
MnceeirionB  of  late  years ;  a  religious  ceremony  was  no  longer  nocnuarr  ;  and 
tho  only  essential  difference  between  the  two  oonntriea  now  waa  that  in  Eng- 
land the  consent  ciclianged  required  to  bo  entered  in  a  registration  book.  Aa 
to  tbe  point  of  certainty,  tbey  kucn  that  tho  leameil  jndgca  of  Sontland  had 
often  ^cat  difBculty  in  deciding  whether  a  marriage  had  taken  place  i  bat,  in 
England,  under  tho  recent  statutes,  bo  believed  no  case  had  occurre^l  in  whicb 
the  validity  of  tbu  marriage  bad  boen  qoestiuned  on  grounds  affeoting  tbefbna 
or  mode  of  ontoring  into  it.  Tryiug  the  qnevtion  thoreforo  by  remits,  thc7  bail 
certainty  in  tho  one  case  and  uneenainty  in  the  other. 

The  fioLicLTOB-GENF.BAL  FOR  Ihelivd,  after  retorting  on  Mr.  Smilb  th» 
charge  of  involving  tbe  question  in  cloudy  rhetoric,  faid,  that  no  donbt  lb* 
marriage  laws  of  Ireland  were,  like  those  of  Scotland,  Eiiiice|itible  of  graat 
improrement.  It  was  EaJd  that  E]othing  but  consent  was  wonted,  but  that 
Waa  going  too  far.  Marriage  could  not  be  constituted  withoat  conseat,  bat 
when  conscTit  had  taken  place,  tbe  fact  of  marriage  had  still  to  ocoar.  And 
was  it  unreasonable  liiat  they  should  euiot  of  parties  abont  to  enter  iDto  a 
morringe  contract  a  certain  ceremciny  of  authentication  that  consent  had  b««a 
^ven  ?  It  was  not  uieroly  the  inter<'st  of  the  parlies  that  was  involTed,  bat 
that  of  society  at  large.  Them  was  the  Icpitimacy  of  children,  as  well  aa  bnib 
hualMind's  and  wife's  rights  of  proi>rrty,  niso  involved.  Was  it  DnreaaonabJo, 
then,  that  society  should  ask  that  Lhu  oousont  sbould  l>o  delibei«t>e,  and  slinnld 
bo  capable  of  authentication  by  legal  proof  P  That  waa  a  mack  more  wbol^ 
aome  state  of  things  thnn  to  allovp  irregular  marriages,  as  to  the  ralidilT  of 
which  lawyers  woold  differ,  and  the  couseqoenops  of  which  were  great  dangar 
to  society,  and  the  destruction  of  the  peace  and  happineas  of  familiM.    Ho 
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hopal  that  on  KgroemeDt  woald  bo  come  to  Ibr  tbe  awiDiilatioD  of  the  majriftga 
1>H>  lit  Iho  country ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  nne  likely  to  be  efleotod  hj 
adopcing  the  l»w  of  Scolland. 

The  Right  Qon.  JuiiKi'ii  Nti'iEK  said,  thnt  be  preeidod  ovr\r  thia  Sectlun  at  tho 
Dablin  met.'tint;,  when  they  hod  a  long  iliaciUBioQ  un  tbia  eubjeet.  und  hod 
Mmo  W  a  very  hannouiouB  cuuclusion.  Thcro  were,  in  hia  opinion,  two  a£peot« 
of  the  marria^  que«CioD  la  be  <.'009ider«d — tirst,  Whnt  oHigtitutea  marriage  in 
tbe  sight  of  God  i  aod,  Eei'Und,  What  conditiuDa  tlie  Sinto  ought  to  impo«o  for 
ill  OKU  |]urpoae»?  He  thought  the  Scotch  law  was  right  io  holding  that 
connent  vtalj  eonatituted  the  relation  between  huflband  and  wife.  Tbe  con- 
sent of  parties  qualified  so  to  oonaent,  nod  iutf^ndiog  to  create  a.  relation  of 
Dirinc  appoiotnieiit,  did  so  aa  in  olioiliencD  to  Cho  law  of  God.  All  bojood 
Hut  wa«  matter  of  the  poaitivo  law  of  nuui,  and  therefore^  vn  bia  view,  tho 
Bianitt^  wad  not  invalidati:d  bccauae  tbe  ofBuiating  clergjoian  woa  ac  im- 
poKor  I  beoauae.  theugh  that  was  matter  of  thu  positive  law  of  uiau,  tho 
iDtarrention  of  a  clergyman  wiu  oot  auseniial  to  the  mnrriago.  The  Church 
of  Ruuie  DO  doubt  cousidered  that  intervention  was  enflCDtial,  and  the  Chunibua 
of  Kngland  and  Scotland  had  iDEtitnted  a  religiuUH  ceremonv,  oa  being  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion,  though  not  of  the  csSHnco  of  it.  The  law  of  man 
■flrctiHl  not  tho  moral  ijuustion  liut  thu  rights  of  property.  It  eloppod  int*» 
■ay  that  for  the  iirotectiua  of  society  ourtaio  conditioiia  were  reasonable;  and 
that  though  non .compliance  witii  theac  couditiotis  might  not  invalidate  the 
iBamagB  in  the  night  of  Uod,  yet  that  aiiould  disentitle  the  partice  K>  claim  tho 
benoGU  of  the  law  to  the  conditions  to  which  tbey  would  not  conform.  Qa 
UuMiglit  this  view  had  conimuuded  the  aaaent  of  nearly  all  tho  gi^ntlemcn 
praaenl  U  the  Dublin  meeting.  And  that  view  did  not  intcrfcru  citJior  with 
tbe  conMnt  of  individuala  or  [be  regulations  of  Churr^hea,  and  no  affront  was 
•Ken  pnt  upon  tho  law  of  ScottBod.  That  part  of  the  law  of  Scotland  which 
iqipttured  (o  him  most  objuctiouable  tvaa,  that  tho  result  should  take  place,  which 
OOCuired  in  the  caae  in  which  Mr.  Smith  Lad  citt^d  a  passage  from  Lord 
Btoagfaun,  in  peraona  of  young  and  tender  yeai?  betng  enabled  to  ooutmci  a 
marria^  to  the  ruin  of  their  lile'9  happiness.  Re  thoogbt  the  contract  ahould 
only  be  between  parties  couipeleut  lo  enter  into  it.  Warriage  waa  no  doubt  a 
eiril  contract,  but  it  waa  a  civil  contract  lo  complete  a  divinely -appointed 
TOLUioil.  Though  it  may  not  bo  competent  for  any  human  triliunal  to  nndo 
what  \AA  been  done  nuder  the  l»w  of  God,  yet  for  public  purposes  that  human 
taw  might  impose  coudilions  of  publicity  to  protect  the  public  intoroet,  even 
though  these  might  bo  too  short  to  reach  the  auuutling  of  a  relation  of  divine 
■ppointtocnt,  which  muat  dupeud  on  the  free  and  deliberate  uouscnt  of  parties. 
H«  noollccled  that  on  eiprei>sing  ihia  view  to  the  Bishop  of  Killaloc,  ho  said — 
Tour  view  is  fo  redMinable  and  oenfliljle  that  I  am  confident  it  will  never  bo 
wlc>pi«d. 

Lind  BaoilnaiH  aaid,  there  was  one  subject  which  ho  wished  should  be  takon 
iobj  Ciioside ration — namely,  the  difl'erence  between  tho  Scotch  and  English 
marriage  law  in  respect  to  the  cotisent  of  parents  and  guariharia.  They 
bww  that  Lof'l  Hariiwicke's  Act  was  intended  to  throw  protection  round  ■> 
■lulii  by  requiring  publication  of  banns,  or,  in  the  case  of  luurriagc  by  licence, 
thot  there  ahould  bo  the  consent  of  tbo  parents  or  guardianH.  Bat  the  result 
of  that  Act  wa<  that  whenever  auybodv  choae  to  marrv  against  the  Act,  and 
■rithont  Lbc  coDsent  of  parents  aud  guardians,  Clicy  had  only,  if  their  finanoea 
dould  allow  it,  to  take  a  journey  across  the  Border.  There  ihcy  contracted  a. 
KiSTTUgc,  which  at  tirsc  was  held  doubtful,  but  was  afierworda  hold  of  nil- 
ii<BMal'l>  and  uuqueationable  validity — to  be  juat  as  valid  as  if  it  had  been 
dano  bj  poblication  of  banns,  and  consent  of  parents  and  guardiaiia.  It  had 
b*Blt  oltea  laid  that  there  were  very  few  instances  ou  record  of  this  eii>ediout 
baing  roKirted  t<i.  In  a  celebrated  trial  in  Lsncastcr,  in  which  he  (Lord 
Bf0OghamJ  wa«  connsel  for  the  defendant — Lolly,  who  had  been  married  in 
Bagland,  had  gone  to  Scotland  to  get  a  divorce,  and  returned  to  Kngland  to 
be  married  again.  Haron  Wood  said  tliat  vorj  few  ever  did  contract  thaw 
■OliiS||iii  He  (Lord  flroughunij  replied — Allow  mo  to  mention  that  at  thit 
portilialar   inomsut   the   three  following   persona  of  tho   highest   statioD   had 
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contraotod  &n  irrepilar  marriBge  in  Scatl>nil-~DftiaeI;,  llie  Arcbbithop  of  Cmio 
teriiurr.  Lord  Cliajioellor  Eldou,  and  Lord  Privy  Seal  Wcctmoreluid.  Thea* 
throe  eminent  persons  hoii  nil  mailo  ruuttwuy  morriiigoB,  and  wore  mUT»(i  in 
Bcotland  wilhoat  the  consoiit  ortlii?ir  paroiitM.  Now,  (certainly  tlmC  was  smott 
^ieToOB  state  of  the  law — that  Ibe  ooasont  of  pnrenta  ghoatil  be  r^uinl«  in 
all  coa^  except  whore  the  pivrtiea  c-onld  nfford  to  go  t«  Sootl&nd  aud  be  mAfricd 
there,  or  rather  that  hy  orosHing  the  Border  partic*  sboald  be  enabled  ta  defeat 
the  Inw.  Accordiu^-ly,  Parliament  passed  >□  Aet  a  feir  yeani  ago  requiring  * 
certHiD  reEidenea  berorohaud.  The  law  still  required  great  improvunect  ia 
tbsRe  matters,  and  he  could  have  wiahi^  that  that  poiat  had  been  morv  fOIlj 
disQQHsed, 

Mr.  hliilRiiEAD  said  he  wuaM  not  i>Dter  into  thp  general  qneoHciD,  thongh  ba 
entertained  a  very  strong  opinion  that  neitber  thi^  Spotob,  Irish,  or  Eoglith 
marriage  law  wad  nearly  bo  perfect  aa  the  necessities  of  the  pubUe  and  tho 
advanced  Htato  of  juriapnidente  domandod.  But  ha  could  not  allow  the  idea 
to  rpmain  in  the  minds  of  Htrangdra  that  the  people  of  Seotlnnil,  buwvfW 
uverBu  they,  or  nt  least  a  portion  ol'  them,  might  bo  Co  hni-ing  Ibeir  Isw 
intoribrcd  with,  wera  jet  favoarable  to  Irre^lar  luftmngos,  and  hjul  a«  gTMt 
respect  for  them  as  for  thoao  regularly  celebrated  in/^c^itf  tffflfljriff.  &iDOt*Lori 
Brougham's  Act  the  number  of  irrOBular  mnrriagea  was  eitruniely  small ;  and 
he  referred  to  GtatiiitiCB  eolleotod  for  tho  General  Asaambly  of  Iho  Churoli  of 
Scotland,  which  showod  that  for  some  years  prior  to  the  dato  of  tbst  Act,  thera 
Were  in  the  twenty-^ix  border  pariahci  of  Scotland,  oightwn  in  twonty  soeb 
marriages  contracted  between  nativoa  of  Knglaiid  lor  one  between  naliTH  of 
Scotlnnd.  It  was  to  a  very  small  fitcnt.  therefore,  chat  the  people  of  ScotlMid 
took  advanlagu  of  the  facilities  ivltioh  ciisted  for  invgiilar  loarriaget  IhcM 
wore  rathor  taken  advantage  of  by  people  from  a  distance,  who  thon^t  their 
own  law  too  stringent.  Wliilo  an  irrogutar  marnago  wad  in  law  admittedly  a 
valid  one,  yet  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  biuidred  the  people  of  Scotland  4id 
not  consider  a  marriage  to  be  good  unlcu^i  it  was  coiitrsctud  in  the  fkoe  of  Um 
Churoh.  Ho  thought  that  tlio  tlircie  mftrriiige  taws  in  obturranoe  in  tlw  United 
Kingdom  were  one  and  all  dofective,  and  in  need  of  amendment.  Bnt  plK»- 
meal  legielntion  would  only  make  them  worse.  What  wu  wanted,  and  ba 
believed  it  i{uite  practicable,  was  amtmilaliou ;  the  |iropCT  coarse  waa  to  ham  a 
Hoyal  Commia^oD  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject,  and  see  whether  it  waaBVft 
posBiblo  to  have  a  uniform  marriaRP  law  for  the  whole  kingdom. 

Mr.  Smith  said,  that  it  was  scarcely  necessary  lu  reply,  lor  he  thought  he  had 
in  bis  pupcr  answered  all  the  objeotionn  tbat  had  been  llint  day  stated  to  th» 
Gcfltch  law.  As  to  Mr.  Hastings'  eorapliiitit  that  he  had  not  treated  the  Hibjeet 
in  a  proper  way,  ho  was  quito  unable  to  answer  it,  that  gentleman  not  having 
■pecilically  stated  what  his  objections  were.  A  great  deal  hod  been  taLkxd 
about  the  principle  of  certainty,  bat  curtainty  is  not  a  principle  of  law.  1:  uaj 
be  the  result  of  the  openttloD  uf  a  principle  or  a  combination  of  principles^  bat 
to  call  certainty  itself  a  principlo  bg  to  (H>iiroutid  cause  and  effect,  fur  certaia^ 
is  no  more  n  jiriBCipIo  of  law  than  a  nil  none  is  a  iiriuciple  of  port.  All  hamaa 
laws  are  uncertain,  and  th>.'  only  question  is  between  a  greater  or  a  teu  degn* 
of  certainty.  He  nvcrrcd  that  the  marriage  law  of  Scotland  wns  more  i  ulijii 
than  the  marriage  law  of  Englsnil.  Ho  had  adduced  btalistics  tn  ehcnr  tlMt 
bigamy  was  more  prevalent  in  £D|^land  than  In  Scotland  i  and  what  wMtlw 
nae  of  a  oertiun  martiage  law  whcm  tho  very  purpose  of  ita  certainty  was  nM 
attained f  llo  was  surprised  Iosco  Mr.  M'Laron  come  forward  as  a  defeodBrt/ 
the  Bnglifih  marriage  law,  and  he  liad  complaino'l  I  bat  he  (Mr.  Smilh)  had  not 
taken  any  notice  of  the  im pro wmt^nls  which  hod  taken  place  in  it  Tbtomaon 
of  that  WHS  that  ho  was  not  aware  of  any  great  iaiprovemenla  in  tbe  Engliib 
tnarriage  law,  for  he  Ihoaght  the  old  law  of  England  wai  a  great  deal  bMlKt 
than  the  new ;  and  Iliat  what  had  af  late  been  doing  in  the  way  of  impTOronifBt 
was  simply  rclnmiMg.  like  tJic  iirodigal  ion,  to  Ibo  place  whooM  IIrT 
bad  set  out.  The  Ecglish  Uw,  he  admitU'd,  avoided  qnestiotDij  but  tM 
buEinesa  of  law  was  not  to  nn^pid  qneMaons  but  to  solve  them  aecoTdisg  10 
justice]  and  in  Kngland  many  qn— liOM  wero  left  uuiulved  and  jnatice  wtt 
denied.     It  waa  rer7  inacaiciiBBv^|i^^|  Kr.  U'Laran  did,  thai  Uiei*  ' 
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been  no  qaoniona  nmler  the  recent  EngUeh  etatuto  as  to  the  "  form  "  of  the 
nuuriftge  ceretnonj,  far  Ter7  few  of  the  majringen  eontracteij  nnder  tlieiia 
■oatoa  bad  been  disaolTitd  bj  death,  sad  no  contisBt  Tor  tliD  property  of  tha 
■bppeeed  mnrried  parties  had  arisen ;  but  in  Bcotland  no  questicin  ever  had 
mriimi  or  coald  arise  an  to  the  "  form  of  the  ceteamny,"  Mr.  Hustings" 
nteence  to  the  Wittahirc  case  wiia  entirely  afloat  liis  own  doctrines,  aa 
Aowiag  that  tlie  English  inarriitge  l^n-  hail  its  □ncerCa.inty  an  well  as  the 
Sooteh.  He  eoald  ebow  a  doKf^n  points  in  which  uncertainty  might  arise  in 
tb*  Bnglish  law,  and  he  therefore  held  that  the  Sooloh  law  waa  by  far  tha 
Boct  certain  id  its  theory  nod  In  its  resnlta. 

Lord  BROuallASt  said,  that  in  the  case  of  two  of  the  three  pertien  whom  ha 
had  meutiODcd  preriously,  they  were  remarried  when  tbeyretnrDcd  to  England. 
It  vTKA  rather  reckoned  an  extraordinary  thing  that  every  one  of  them,  ibe 
Arahliiahop,  the  Lord  ChaTicellor,  and  the  Privy  Sea],  had  to  swear  that  they 
wrre  single  at  tlie  lime  they  remarried.  The  new  marriage  ought  to  take  placa 
immadiat«ly,  because  a  very  awkward  qncstjoti  aroDO  if  there  wui  a  birth  of  a 
otiild  after  a  Scotcli  marriage.  Tbo  child  so  bora  was  as  legitimate  na  if  it  iiad 
been  the  produce  of  an  Er\jr|ish  regular  marriage,  the  Scotch  marriage  being 
perfectly  valid  ;  bat,  if  the  child  wore  born  before  the  now  marriage,  it  raised  the 
tjuestion  of  tbe  Scolch  marriage  not  having  been  valid. 

The  PktsiDENT  referred  to  a  case  where  a  party — a  man  or  womnn — after 
hkviiig  beoD  married,  whether  regularly  or  irregitlarlj,  having  gone  to  a  dis- 
tauce,  Dorueals  the  marriage,  and  indaces  auotber  party  to  enter  into  tbe 
mArrtage  atate.  Tliere  was  no  fiossibility  of  preventing  partiee  from  conceal* 
ini;  marriages  that  bave  been  entered  into  in  diQ'erent  loualitiee,  and  getting 
Innomit  parties  into  a  Etat«  of  bigamy.  Ho  tbercfora  thought,  in  comparing 
the  laws  of  tbe  two  conntricj,  that  clasi  of  coses  should  be.  left  out  of  view 
altogether.  With  regard  to  tbo  chiel'  ijnoation  that  w.ia  before  them — What 
coostitnted  marrioga  ? — -ho  thonfflit  that  all  purtioa  were  agreed  that  the  csaonco 
of  man-isge  was  the  consent  of  tho  parties.  That  was  a  principle  of  our  law, 
Mid  it  was  iJio  principle  of  the  law  of  all  otlier  conntriesi  and  though  a 
religKKia  ceremooy  was  deemed  proper  for  their  oonsidDration,  it  was  not  part 
of  ilA  eflStmCB.  Now,  while  all  parties  were  agreed  that  the  essence  of  tho 
Oontract  was  consent,  that  did  not  solve  the  diflicultv,  because  the  consonb 
of  the  parties  wiw  on  act  of  the  mind.  It  was  not  palpnble  to  tbe  senses, 
ssd  ihepefure  it  must  bn  proved  by  proper  evidence  that  will  prove  that  there 
is  ooosent  to  marrj-  between  tho  parties;  and  how  was  that  proof  to  be  obtained? 
It  waa  there  tbat  the  dilliculty  arose,  from  two  rcoeoos — one,  that  it  was  an  act 
of  the  mind,  not  palpable  to  the  senses,  and  tberefore  must  be  expressed  in 
Bome  my  or  another;  and,  in  regard  to  the  other,  unfortunately  there  had  been 
too  nuuiy  cases  in  both  countricB,  and  in  every  country,  where,  although  parties 
wore  living  together  nomiiiiLily  as  basband  and  wife,  yet  there  had  been  no 
eoOMnt,  The  consent  is  simulated  for  a  purpose  of  their  on'n.  For  these  two 
wasons  it  was  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  established  mode  of 
»««rt«i[iing  whether  tho  consent  was  actually  passed  or  not.  In  Scotland 
thtrr  ia  nothiag  of  tbe  kind.  It  was  a  very  great  evil,  and  they  aliould  take 
cnre,  in  aToiding  it,  to  tlo  so  without  a  greater  evil.  If>they  had  eatablished 
uiything  as  a  solemnity  that  was  indispensable  as  evidence  of  tbe  tranaactionj 
this  difficulty  arose,  tbat  if  there  was  any  omission  in  the  solemnity,  it  wont 
for  iKithiog.  Dealing  with  it  as  a  question  of  jurisprudence,  ho  would  suggest 
Ihat  the  taming  point  was  this,  that  they  should,  if  (lOHaible,  have  some  deter- 
mined mode  of  getting  as  a  matter  of  evidence  certificates  presented  of  the 
Consent  as  pass^,  but  not  hold  a  very  slight  omission  in  the  solemnity  aB 
aim  oiling  the  marriage. 

Lord  Baououtu  said,  he  had  inadvertently  omitted  to  express  his  concurrence 
in  Uie  rnggestiona  of  Mr.  ]k[turheBd,  tbat  a  lioyal  Commiiiision  should  bo 
sippointed  to  take  tho  whole  matter  into  consideration,  collect  the  opinions  of 
tbu*e  known  (o  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  report  opon 
the  practicability  of  asaimilatiDg  the  three  discordant  Byfltetns  in  obscrvanoo 
in  the  three  diTisions  of  the  kingdom.  He  believed  thut  to  bo  the  only  wise  and 
pmdciuC  mode  of  attempting  to  romovo  tbe  difficulties  which  tbat  discordance 

occ^oned. 
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Summary  of  Proceeding*. 


The  Pbeudbxt  mw  of  the  ■ome  oirinkm.     LegUlittioD  wjthoat  (ocli  prelimi- 
naf  J  inquirT  was  uot  imUkoly  to  a^i^ramto  rather  Lhim  dimimth  Uu  aiiicliipf. 


THK    LAWS    OF     PROPERTT    X«D    THK    DWEL1JK08    OF    THE 

WOItKING-Cl-ASSES. 

Mr.  Thomas  IIarb  luid  b<:forc  the  DuparlTncnt  the  draft  or  a  BiU 
Laving  four  main  objettt.s — firsL,  to  fiicilitute  itie  work  of  oblnitting 
aitea  for  the  erection  of  buildings  grejiily  more  cuptciouR  tlian  al 
present;  secondly,  to  provide  for  tbe  erection  of  those  buildings  in 
larger  and  smaller  tenemenis,  so  as  to  be  within  ihe  rearh  of  all 
clflSPen,  ecpeciHlly  the  poorer;  thirdly,  to  regiilate  by  by-lairi, 
ado|iied  by  the  proprietors  themselves,  the  rolaiioos  of  each  lo  tlie 
rest  fur  tlic  common  maintenance  and  good  condition  of  the  wbole 
property,  and  the  prevention  of  anything  which  might  interfere  willi 
its  enjoyment ;  fourthly,  for  a  cheap  system  of  local  regietrution  of 
titles,  80  that  tenemeiita  might  be  tranaforred  from  one  owner  (s 
another  wiihout  deeds,  readily  and  inexpensively,  thus  making  it 
an  investment  in  which  earnings  might  as  conveniently  be  placed  m 
in  a  savings'  bank.  The  Bill  will  be  printed  and  presented  W 
Parliament  in  the  courae  of  next  session. 


THE   LAW  OF   IIA6TKK   AND   SERVANT. 

A  Paper  was  read  by  Mr,  George  Newtos,  Secretary  of  tlie  Council 
of  United  Trudef,  Glasgow,  on  the  law  relating  to  breach  nt'onntracl 
by  worbmeii,  complaining  of  tlie  Htnlutes  which  give  jiower  loJntilieM 
Qf  the  Pence,  iit  ilctermining  disputes  lictween  masters  and  workmen, 
to  send  defaulting  workmen  to  prison  for  three  mon[hs.  It  was  staled 
that  the  mode  of  procedure  is  for  the  aggrieved  i>arly  (always  ■& 
employer  or  his  foreman)  lo  lodge  an  information  that  in  his  opinion 
the  workman  has  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  contract ;  upon  which  tke 
party  complained  against  can  be  at  once  ari'csied  and  brought  to  sum- 
mary trial  before  other  employers  in  the  capacity  of  jnstiens,  and  ob 
eoDviction  be  sent  to  prison.  In  many  casein  tite  proceedings  arc  mj 
expeditious.  It  was  stated  that  in  a  recent  case  in  Glasgow  a  man 
was  taken  from  his  work,  tried,  ibund  guilty,  and  put  in  BridewiU 
in  about  ail  hour.  It  was  also  slated  that  above  10,000  cases  of  ilii* 
kind  were  tried  hi  England  alone  during  the  past  year.  It  WW 
pointed  out  that  I  lie  law  is  one-sided  iu  this  inbtter,  inasmuch  aslo 
the  case  of  the  mazier,  the  contract  is  viewed  simply  as  a  coiuiuerclal 
trauaaclion,  and  be  is  only  liable  for  breach  in  civil  d'.mages  ;  aud  il 
va^  suggested  that  the  same  rule  shall  apply  to  both  parties,  and  Iht 
master  be  left  to  recover  for  any  loss  he  may  have  sustained  tfaruugh 
tbe  default  of  his  workman. 

The  Editor  is  anxious  to  add  that  this  subject  ha^  not  be^n  paMoiI 
by  with  neglect  by  the  AssoeiaLJon.  At  our  Bradford  Meeting,  in  \fiS^ 
a  Paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Andrew  Edgar,  pointing  out  the  Jiicqualliy 
of  Ihe  law,  and  employing  the  same  arguments  as  are  used  in  ilia 
Paper  under  notice.  Mr.  Edgar's  Paper  will  be  found  at  p.  687  of 
the  Tratuactiona  for  18d9. 
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UPPER  AND  MIDDLE  CLASS  EDUCATION. 


TVje  Scollith  University  System,  with  suggestions  for  its  fitrther 
improvement.     By  Geokge  Lees,  LL.D.,  St.  AndretDt. 

IT  b  a  fact  DO  less  remarkable  than  Irue,  that  while  all  our  oUler  and 
more  Doiable  mstitulioas  liavc  been  upencd  up  and  accommuilaUd 
to  the  growing  intelligence  and  requirements  of  the  day,  the  Uuiver- 
Biti«  h»re  unforluuaLely  taken  an  entirely  opposiio  course.  For, 
ftom  having  been  so  thoroughly  open  by  tboir  original  cODStitution, 
Uiat  tTery  Graduate  on  laking  iiia  degree,  became  entitled  ipso  facto 
to  iMch  in  the  University,  or  Studium  Gentrale,  and  to  take  a  jiart 
in  the  generalmaiiagcmeut  of  all  University  afTaira,  these  rights  havo 
been  so  gradually  narrowed  in  the  course  of  lime,  and  are  now  ao 
completely  set  ^ide,  not  as  it  would  appear  by  design,  or  any  uu- 
towkrd  Act  upon  the  subject,  but  from  the  force  of  circumatance.  that 
the  UniversiiicB  are  now  virtually  in  the  bauds  of  permanently 
Bahiricil  professors,  to  the  ezclusion  of  all  graduates  however  distin- 
gnished. 

Though  bearing  but  little  upon  our  present  object  it  may  be  well 
to  refer  in  n  seuteuce  or  two  to  the  circumstances  under  whicli  the 
graduates  of  the  Scottish  Univeraitios  lost  the  rights  originally  con- 
ferred iipou  them.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Universities  it  would 
appe&r  that  though  the  graduates  bad  an  uudoubtedright  of  leaching 
in  the  Universities,  yet  whether  from  better  employment  as  preachers 
or  teachers  in  schools  or  otherwise,  they  were  often  so  drafted  away, 
diat  in  order  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply,  they  were  at  length  en- 
joined to  give  their  services  in  teaching  for  a  period  of  two  years 
ftAer  their  graduation.  Again,  when  they  liecume  more  numerous, 
dispensations  from  lenching  were  occasionally  granted  ;  then  as  time 
irent  on,  more  and  more  frequently,  until  what  was  asked  at  iirst  as 
a  favour,  became  in  tho  course  of  events  so  commou  as  to  be  de- 
manded and  assented  to  as  a  right. 

lu  this  way  the  resident  doctors,  masters,  or  regents,  as  they  were 
then  flynonymousiy  called,  became  bo  reduced  in  numbers,  whether 
from  the  smallness  of  tho  remuneration  in  comparison  with  that  of 
Other  lipids  for  educational  purposes,  or  from  other  causes,  that  tho 
wilboritieB  were  under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  salaried 
■taaehert  in  order  tu  carry  on  the  business  of  University  Instruutiou. 
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Doriog  the  open  teaching  lime  oftheUnireraities,  or  opt>n  Doctorabi 
UB  it  n-us  then  chIIgiI,  it  was  the  uniform  priictice  of  the  tcaclicrs  to 
curry  on  their  respective  clas:ses  in  ull  the  brunches  of  the  curricu' 
luTD,  during  the  whole  four  ycura' course,  ju^t  m  the  Masters  of  the 
High  Sisliool  or  Edinburgh  AcaJemy  conduct  their  classes,  through 
their  four  years'  course  of  atudy,  before  poasiug  them  into  the  bands 
of  their  respective  rectors ;  or  osllie  tutors  in  the  English  UniTersiliea 
do  at  the  present  day.  Though  this  plan  htui  the  advantage  of 
enabling  the  doctor  or  master  to  become  iotimately  acquainted  with 
the  character  and  talents  of  his  pupils,  from  being  bo  long  under  hii 
charge,  and  thereby  to  give  his  inBtruclionsal>etti!r  adaptation  perhaps 
to  their  intellectual  progress  and  moral  condition,  it  lay  open  toths 
objection  of  the  student's  coursB  being  more  fully  charged  with  those 
subjects  which  the  particular  gifts  of  the  master  wouM  lead  him  lo 
estimate  most  highly,  and  this  iieceasariiy  to  the  compai'ativo  neglect 
of  the  other  hrauchee,  and  these  perhaps  of  no  less  iniportaaoe  in  the 
judicious  training  of  the  student. 

At  what  precise  period  the  plan,  now  invariably  followed  in  Scot- 
land, of  assigning  the  different  branches  of  the  curriculum  to  differaat 
masters  respectively,  came  lo  be  adopted,  does  not  exactly  appesr. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  its  vast  superiority  over  the  old 
method.  For  in  this  way  each  master  gets  the  subject  best  suiMd 
to  his  sjjecial  gifts  and  tastes  ;  and  by  which  therefore  we  may  fairly 
expect  the  whole  curriculum  to  be  most  thoroughly  and  zealously 
developed  ;  the  bearings  and  beauties  of  its  various  branchett  moat 
fully  (ind  clearly  expounded,  and  thus  the  whole  course  of  ioitmc- 
tion  mudo  most  cflective,  for  the  general  advaniage  of  the  ^ladeni. 

Though  Ihe  rights  of  the  graduate  to  teach  during  the  various  tnui** 
formations  through  which  ihc  Universities  most  have  passed  were 
never  questioned,  far  less  animlled  by  any  enactraent,  they  nevtT" 
tlieloBS  fell  in  process  of  time  into  complete  abeyance;  and  tbt 
salaried  professors,  as  a  matter  of  course,  took  entire  posBeasion  of 
the  field  as  University  teachers.  Whether  in  these  c  ire  umstftnceA  ihi 
rights  of  the  graduates  to  teach  are  still  good,  still  intact,  ns  usvw 
having  been  given  up,  or  taken  from  them  by  any  statute  is » 
question  Ibr  the  lawyers  to  asiswer. 

Such  then  seems  to  he  the  early  history  of  the  Scottish  UniveT- 
eities,  and  such  the  more  prominent  facts  connected  with  the  changei 
they  have  undergone,  in  coming  into  their  present  conditio!).  And 
now  what  shall  we  say  of  thi^a  ? 

That  the  professorial  system,  now  in  force  in  Scotland,  is  ito- 
measnreably  superior  to  tho  original  plan  of  teaching  etttirdf  by 
graduates,  or  to  the  tutorial  system  now  prevalent  in  the  great 
English  Universities,  can  hardly  be  i|nestioned,  and  certainly  will 
not  be  queaiioned  by  any  one  qualilied  from  experience  to  ja^ge> 
Under  no  arrangements,  we  believe,  for  laying  all  departments  «l 
University  study  on  a  sound  philosophical  hssiH,  could  the  teachers 
and  the  taught  be  more  favourably  situated,  with  reference  to  tlua 
great  object,  than  under  those  now  existing  iu  the  ScottL^  UniTCr- 
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BJties.  There  ia  undoubtedly  Tery  much  in  a  numoroua  class  intent 
upon  i  in  pro  foment,  that  isemiitontly  fitted  to  Btir  up  all  the  iulallect 
and  eiiergii'S  of  n  teacher,  in  doing  hia  utmost  on  behalf  of  his  stu- 
dents :  auU  not  a  little  certainly  on  their  pari,  aa  awakened  by  his 
zeal  and  their  own  numbers,  and  as  having  their  thoughts  directed 
individually  and  collectively  to  the  exposition  of  the  same  point  at 
the  name  moment,  whichcoutributes  greatly,  in  otir  opinion,  toKccnre 
a  ihorough  efficiency  in  the  resnita  of  the  teaching.  Now  these 
Btimiiluting  inlluences,  these  acting  and  reactiog  forces,  as  afibctiug 
both  professors  and  students,  existing  as  they  must  do  in  a  degree 
much  less  intense  under  e^ery  form  of  the  tutorial  system,  cannot 
bat  produce  results  of  a  kind  correspondingly  inferior,  intellectually 
wcnk  and  mechanical  in  compariaou.  A  combination  of  the  tutorial 
with  Ihe  profesi^orial,  conducted,  not  by  two  different  persons,  but 
by  one  and  the  same  individual,  namely  by  the  professor  himself,  is, 
wc  humbly  but  firmly  believe,  the  most  truly  elficiout  system  that  can 
bcdeTiBcd;  the  professor  as  professor  exponndiug  and  illustrating 
principle),  and  as  tutor  looking  for  the  application  of  these  in  writ- 
ten exercises  or  in  oral  examioatious,  or  both,  as  may  be  found  con- 
venient. And  this  is  now  the  constitutional  eystem  of  tlie  Scottish 
Unirenitios. 

If  ii  be  said  in  objecting  to  these  views  that  classes  are  sometimes 
M  large  that  iliey  cannot  be  conducted  by  one  professor  without  the 
MniMnnfT  of  a  tutor,  the  reply  is  plainly  and  decidedly  this — that 
■s  the  assistant,  if  really  fit  for  the  duty,  would  bo  far  more  effective, 
if,  iinirnmmelled  by  the  professor,  he  were  left  to  his  own  judgment 
mnd  responsibility  ;  ho  ought,  lo  justice  to  the  students,  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  country,  to  have  that  position  in  which  his  services 
will  fell  with  most  advantage.  This  we  thlok  must  bo  conceded  ; 
and  now  the  ijuestion  arises.  How  can  it  be  effected '!  In  no  other  way 
w«  believe  than  by  Ibun ding  additional  and  independent  professor- 
obipe,  as  in  the  Ijermun  Universities,  or  by  renewing  the  original 
nstem  of  teaching  by  graduates,  under  such  regulations  as  maybe 
deairttblc  in  the  existing  order  of  things.  The  tirst,  though  appa- 
Tcolly  the  best,  would  not  only  be  more  difficult  to  attain,  but  would 
not  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  either  so  readily  or  so  effectively 
as  Lbe  other,  nor  would  it  be  so  desirable,  for  reasons  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  graduates  themselves,  as  will  afterwards  appear. 

While  it  cannot  well  be  questioned,  then,  that  the  professorial 
■jatem  of  conducting  a  class,  as  indicated  above,  is  the  best  that  cau 
be  adopted,  it  will  readily  be  nudorstood,  as  implied  in  the  successful 
issQc,  llittt  ilie  professor  must  not  only  be  profoundly  and  minutely 
acquainted  with  the  special  department  which  he  undertakes  to 
teach,  but  must  have  the  power  besides  of  conveying  instruction  in 
a  strle  ut  once  attractive  and  philosophical.  Without  this  power  no 
ability,  however  great,  nor  accomplishments,  however  varied,  will 
tell  to  much  advantage  in  the  great  and  leading  purpose  of  training 
tb«  intellect.  Without  this  mdispensable  gift,  indeed,  little  or  no 
liit«rcaC  can  bo  awakened,  the  faculties  of  the  understanding  can 
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hardly  be  called  into  exercise  at  all,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
results  as  aflectiu^  tliese  cannot  but  prove  futile  and  inefiectire. 
Such  a  state  of  thiugs  la  not  by  any  means  of  unfrequent  occurrence. 
Tlie  want  of  commuuicative  power  on  the  part  of  a  teacher,  where 
ability,  in  other  respects,  may  not  be  wanting,  is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  complaint  in  reference  to  ioeSective  teaching  in  the 
UniverBities,  The  complaint,  there  ia  reason  to  believe,  is  too  well- 
founded  ;  hilt  whether  arising  from  the  cause  above  referred  lo.  from 
too  large  classes,  from  physical  infirmity,  or  fi'om  any  other  cause 
whatever,  the  results  of  ineffective  teaching  are  ao  very  pernicious, 
and  in  the  general  case  of  young  men,  so  irreparably  hurtful,  that 
in  no  circumstances  whatever  should  ihey  be  tolcriited.  By  the 
usages  of  society  fis  now  purified,  after  no  little  warring  agaiust 
monopolies  and  abuses  of  various  kinds,  we  have  the  free  choice  of 
what  may  be  cousiJered  as  contributing  most  to  our  advantage, 
in  keepinji,  of  course,  with  the  iat«resls  of  society  generally;  but, 
in  regard  to  University  iusfruciiou,  there  is  as  yet  in  the  arts  classes 
no  choice  ;  the  rule  being,  that  having  University  honours  in  view, 
every  University  class  in  the  curriculum  must  he  attended,  whatever 
the  character  of  the  teaching  may  be.  This  is  surely  a  very  grievous 
abuse,  and  one  eaUing  loudly  for  an  immediate  remedy.  The  very 
idea  of  compelling  a  young  man,  ansiona  for  progress,  buruing  wiib 
zeal  it  may  be  for  academic  distinction,  to  attend  a  teacher  iocom- 
pctcnt,  from  whatever  cause,  to  instruct  him,  is  so  utterly  prepos- 
terous, BO  oppressive  to  the  student,  and  so  hurtful  to  the  progress 
of  knowledge  generally,  that  the  rule  in  question,  however  individual 
professors  niay  be  affected  by  the  change,  ahonlil  now  be  relaxed  aa 
standing  moat  grievously  in  the  way  of  the  public  good. 

Though  we  would  regard  the  professorial  system,  then,  as  the 
best  that  can  he  adopted,  both  with  reference  to  professors  and 
students,  yet  looking  to  its  practical  working  over  a  perioil  of  years, 
to  the  occurrence  now  and  then  of  bad  appointments,  and  to  other 
unavoidable  causes  of  inefiiciency,  we  cannot  but  see  that  some 
maintaining  power  is  wanting,  wliich  shall  not  only  make  up  for 
the  loss  occasioned  by  nil  such  unfavourable  elements,  but  which 
shall  secure  to  it  over  and  above  the  means  of  that  high  intelleetoal 
culture,  so  urgently  demanded  by  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the 
day,  in  all  depai'tments  of  human  learning.  This  maintaining  power 
will  be  found,  we  believe,  in  recognizing  the  services  of  graduates  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  University  system.  This  supplementary 
teaching,  commonly  called  extra-mural  or  extra-academical  teaching, 
as  recommended  by  Lord  Bi-ougham  and  Mr.  Gladstone  in  thiir 
inaugural  addresses  before  the  Edinburgh  University  Council,  would 
not  only  obviate  the  evils  complained  of,  but  awaken,  we  are 
persuaded,  such  anamountof  talent  and  zeal  for  high  attainments  inall 
departments  of  study,  as  could  not  but  i«ll  with  the  greatest  adrao^ 
lage,  both  in  the  Universities  and  in  all  the  higher  schools  of  tlie 
country. 

The  words  employed  by  the  Lord  Rector  on  the  occasion  referred 
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^^o.  wben  speakiug  on  the  question  of  extro-mural  toacliing  in  the 
^■Jnlrersitics  (and  with  whi«h  tlie  Ciiancollor  expresaed  hia  euLire 
^^■Dcctureace),  were  tliese  : — 

^B  "  As  respects  leochitig,  I  neither  define  nor  dispute  the  clmngea 
^^li»t  the  iiliereii  condition  of  modern  society  niny  Imve  required  ;  but 
I  think  there  is  uo  doubt  that  in  proportion  na  wo  can  give  a  just 
freedom  lo  teacUing  by  iuiroducing  iiilo  it  the  element  of  a  wliole- 
^  JOme  competition,  do  wc  approach  luore  closely  to  the  primitive 
^■pirii  and  eyatem  of  Unirer^ities." 

^y  If  it  be  eaid  by  way  of  objection  to  these  remarks,  that  our  Uni- 

TtrsitT  courts  are  invested  with  the  power  of  dealing  with  all  cases 

of  iotfficiency,  whether  arising  from  ago  or  olhor  causL-s   as  tho 

EiAtulc  Ntya,  "by  requiring  a  professor  w  retire  from  hiK  office  on  a 

TTiiring  allowance," — we  reply,  that  conaidcrinf;  (Le  difficiilly  and 

deliciKy  attending  their  interference,  and  (he  indefioite  nature  itsolf 

of  the  ovil  complained  of,  there  can  be  but  littlo  hope  of  any  pructical 

raiw^y   firom  this  quarter.     It  may   be  ditticult    to   eay    when    a 

pfoftwOT  ia  JDofficieni,  unless  under  lUe  guidance  of  public  opinion 

or  repBK ;  for  it  would  certainly  be  impossible  for  any  court  to  obtain 

MBiiafftetorr  evidence  on   the  question.      Except  iu  extreme  cases 

tfaen.  (t  appears  to  ua  that  University  courts,  with  all  tlieir  powers, 

wid  with  every  desire  lo  put  llioui  in  force  for  the  public  g(Hid,  will 

be  Dnftble  to  meet  tlie  evil  by  anj'  other  remedy  than  (liat  of  Eup* 

pkmenlBry  leaching  by  graduates.     Give  the  students  (lie  elioice  of 

^    -» t— dwr,  as  here  implied,  then  depend   upon  it,  that  as  no  bettor 

^^^^Hb  can    sit  on  the  merits  of  a  leaclier  than    students    ihem- 

^H^B^   tbey  will    feel  no  difficulty  in   dealing  witii    tho  queatton  of 

^HM0ei«'Dcv,  no  dilfieulty  whatever  in  deciding  between  those  who 

Hwa  hutmct  them  and  those  who  cannot. 

Tbat  liie  ouiiloor  lecturing  or  teaching  by  graduates,  so  specially 

rMoamcnded    by   the   high   authorities    already   mentioned,   would 

IwTD  all  iho  good  effecta  ascribed  to  it,  by  its  awakening   '■  salutary 

OMBpetilioD,"  that  great  motive  power,  to  which  all  progress  and 

inpfwvenieDt  in  all  the  other  numerous  and  diversified  concerns  of 

our  aocla]   well-being  is  so  largely  indebted,  appears  with  all  tho 

fbrca  of  n  demonstration  from   the  recent  history  of  the  medical 

depMnment  in  the  Uuiversity  of  Edinburgh.      Before   the   idan   of 

MBCtioning  the  tickets  of  extra-mural  lecturers  on  medical  science 

WM  resorted   to  in  Edinburgh,  m.odicnl  students  were  under  the 

aMMeiiy,  in  cases  of  incompetency  within   ihc  walls,  of  feeing  a 

profmsor  for  bis  cla-ts-ticket,  and  an  outdoor  lecturer  for  tho  neces- 

iuy  knowledge.     Without  the  professor's  ticket  he  could  not  go  up 

eOCMBinaiion,  and  without  the    k'Cturer's  he  could  not  expect  to 

MMMSdfully  through  it,  so  that  ho  had  to  take  out,  and  of  course 

for,  iKtth.     This  was  a  state  of  things  so  opprosriive  to  students, 

in  other  respects  so  unsatisfactory,  that  the  Town  Council,  then 

patrons  of  the  University,  and  of  most  of  the  chairs,  Ji'crced 

6ludenta    of  medicine    might   take   one-third  of  their    classes 

eztra-mnral  lecturers.     Since  the  ooactmeut  of  this  salutary 
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regulation,  whicli  has  been  wiBnly  continuoJ  Iiy  the  late  University 
commiBsiouerB,  alt  incompetency  «r  ineftectivc  teacliiug  ia  racilial 
science  has  diaap[>ciircd,  and  tbe  legitimate  cooBequence  htui  been. 
that  the  Eilinhurgli  Medical  Scbool,  from  being  but  iu  a  feeble 
condition  in  Bome  ol'  its  mcinbors,  ha^  risou  to  tbe  pmud  poution 
of  being  we  may  truly  say  the  first  Medical  School  in  Europe. 

Lot  a  simitar  proceeding  be  odopted  with  reference  lo  other 
UniverBity  stniUes,  an<i  similar  results  will  undoubtedly  follow.  All 
incompetency  or  iQctricicncy  in  teaching  will  disappear  from  »ll 
departments  of  study.  A  ivIiole.Bomo  siliiaulus  will  be  given  tu  »ll 
onr  profer^^orahips,  a,  stimulus  too  which  would  continue  to  stimulaitt 
and  to  maintain  our  whole  UuiverBJiy  system  in  the  highest  poMiUo 
state  of  efficiency.  No  professor  eniinent  in  his  subject,  ma  kII 
professors  ought  to  be,  and  active  and  successful  also  in  leftcbttig  it. 
Deed  have  any  fear  of  the  measure  under  consideration,  iuumnch 
B3  the  leaning  would  always  be  iu  favour  of  such  a  prDfcMor,  Wo- 
are  persuaded  indeed  that  the  parties  who  would  have  uiogI  reason' 
to  welcome  the  introduction  of  esira-murnl  teaching  in(p  ihe  Uni- 
versities would  jufit  be  those  very  professors  upon  whose  repn- 
tation  the  Universities  mainly  rest.  While  nothing  further  or 
heil«r  can  be  desired  of  the  nniiny  eminent  men  who  now  adorn,  or 
may  hereafter  shed  a  lustre  on  our  University  chairs,  it  i$  ohvioir* 
that  this  alternative  of  outdoor  lecturing,  as  provided  by  die  moft 
distinguished  of  our  graduates,  and  as  cuming  in  the  place  of  irhal 
may  be  feeble  or  defective  wiibin  the  wails,  would  not  only  go  far  in 
keeping  up  a  high  standan)  of  instruction  against  all  lowering 
influences  whatever,  but  iu  mniutuiuing  the  Universities  also  ui  ihs 
most  efl'ective  conditiou  possible  ;  so  tlint  ihe  high  purposes  ufi 
University  education  may  never  fail  in  being  realized  in  all  llieir 
elevating  and  ennobling  tendencies,  so  for  at  least  as  the  character irf 
the  teaching  is  concerned. 

While  all  these  good  results  would  follow  we  are  persuadcil  from 
the  introduction  ofgmduate  teaching  into  the  Universities,  vritti  i^ 
the  certainty  that  effects  follow  their  causes,  it  reroaine  lo  be  cnn- 
Bidered  under  what  regulations  it  should  bo  introducciL  Notr  if  wn 
might  presume  to  offer  a  suggestion,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  follow- 
ing would  meet  the'requirementa  of  the  case — viz.*  that  ni  a  piriud, 
not  less  than  two  years  alYer  giikduation,  the  graduate  should  appear 
for  examination  before  the  University  court,  on  the  particular  BuhJMt 
which  ho  proposes  to  leach  ;  and  that  he  deliver  a  trial  lecture  alao^ 
either  on  the  general  sco{>e  of  the  subject,  or  on  any  special  (le^Hirl- 
mcnt  of  it,  as  he  may  hiinself  choose,  or  ibc  court  prescribe.  And, 
that  on  the  examination  and  the  lecture  lieing  considered  sai  isfoetoiy 
hy  the  court  (with  such  assistants,  not  professors,  as  the  member*  of 
it  may  appoint)  tho  graduate  shall  be  theu  admitted  us  u  iju.iliiieil 
teacher  in  the  University  a;id  entitled  to  the  desigiiationof  Fellow  of 

the  University  of ,  according  to  where  he  passes  ;   at  tendance  on 

his  teaching  ranking  for  degrees  of  course  cquojly  with  that  of  a  pni- 
fesaor.     It  would  he  further  necessary,  as  in  the  Edinburgh  Mimical 
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School,  thnt  the  fee  of  the  oxtra-Acadomicttl  teacher  be  tho  same  as  ' 
that  of  tho  professor,  in  order  that  there  may  bo  no  uiiderselluig  of 
the  oue  by  the  other. 

It  would  be  no  easy  matter,  wo  humbly  believe,  to  forma  just  esti- 
tDkte  of  the  increased  educational  power  which  such  a  moaauro  nRthis 
would  confer  upon  the  Universities.  By  associating  young  men  of 
high  lalcnt  and  high  aims  with  them  in  the  way  suggeeted,  it  would 
not  only  protect  them  from  the  baneful  inflticiice  of  that  inert,  dead- 
Jerel  monoicny  so  prone  to  atiach  itself  to  all  monopolies,  and  provide 
them  with  moat  efficieut  instructors  in  every  branch  of  study,  but 
iaveat  iliem  besides  with  an  atmosphere  so  thoroughly  permeated 
with  learning,  philosophy,  and  science,  that  their  very  air  and 
aspect  would  l>ecome  atiniuloting  and  bracing  lo  the  intellect. 

It  woold  not  be  one  of  the  least  important  results  of  this  measuro 
tiiat  while  it  would  encourage  the  more  gifted  in  the  pursuit  of  tha 
higher  Btudiea  of  litoralnrc  and  science,  aud  serve  tbem  besides  as  a 
fielil  in  which  to  exercise  and  display  their  powers  in  communicatiug 
knowledge — it  would  become  an  excellent  training  school  for  pro- 
feasors,  and  thus  offer  to  our  University  Courts  and  other  patrons  of 
chsira,  ihe  certainty  of  being  able  to  fill  np  vacancies,  by  men  not 
nanily  of  high  scholarship,  butoftriod  and  approved  experience,  aa 
Feeturers   and  teachers   iu  the  goueral  conduct  of  University  classes. 

The  pariicular  combination  of  Btudiea  which  Bhall  best  secure 
the  objects  of  a  University  course  of  instnu'tiou,  ia  a  subjecli 
ndiog  tho  most  careful  consideration.  That  at  present  in 
fbrec.  commonly  caiied  the  "  Arts  Curriculum,"  being  originally  and 
specially  intended  for  the  Church,  is  now  virtually,  we  may  say, 
800  years  old.  and  therefore  sadly  wanting,  as  we  may  well  pre- 
sume, in  many  subjects  of  the  highest  importance,  even  as  prcpa* 
fjitory  to  (ho  study  of  Divinity.  As  prepariitory  to  enirauca 
upon  the  general  haaiaess  of  life,  if  the  Universities  are  to  sub- 
serve this  purpose,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  grievously  wanting  in  those 
Tery  departments  of  study  which  bciir  most  directly  and  most 
closely  upon  the  wants  and  requiremetits  of  the  day.  Under  these 
impmsiops  the  time  has  now  come,  as  it  apj-ieurs  to  us,  when  re- 
vision aud  reconstruction  have  become  absolutely  necessary;  and 
that  if  one  curriculum  cannot  be  so  constructed  as  to  serve  boih 
parpoi^es,  two  should  be  adopted,  each  with  a  degree  correspoud- 
ii^  to  its  comjiosition  aud  ohjocts. 

The  cniTiculum,  as  it  now  stands,  could  not,  in  point  of  fact, 
luve  had  other  or  different  elements  in  its  composition  from  what 
■■ro  find  it  to  have,  inasmuch  as  at  the  time  it  was  adopted,  it 
«oittained  every  subject  then  known  as  in  any  way  worthy  of  phl- 
losophicnl  discussion.  That  it  should  have  been  continued  unaltered 
Anro  lo  the  present  hour,  notwithstanding  the  vast  accessions 
made  to  human  knowledge  in  modern  times,  is  a  fine  example  of 
tiw  inveterate  tenacity  with  which  old  institutions  bold  on  to  old 
fftW^finf.  however  antiquateil  or  unsuitable  they  may  have  become, 
now,  then,  that  since  the  time  referred  to,  the  whole  of  ihtj 
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physical  ocienoetj,  we  iimy  say.  have  bsen  addeJ,  aod  added  so 
largely,  to  the  stock  of  humaa  kiiowk'dp;e;  seeing  tbai  theae 
BCieuces  are  uow  shining  forth  witli  such  hrilliancy,  and  shedding 
such  a  flood  of  light  upon  »ll  regions  of  that  stupcadous  fvetcm 
under  which  we  live  ;  giving  us  to  see  into  the»c  marvellous  d»> 
signs,  those  hciiutiful  adaptutious  of  ineatis  to  ends  which  pcrrad* 
alike  the  <::re»t  aud  the  amiLll  of  iiiiture's  works  ;  seeing,  loo,  ibat  in 
their  piirsiiit  they  have  bo  great  iind  ao  direct  a  tendency  to  elevate 
and  ennoble  the  character  of  the  student,  giving  Lim  to  ireiul.  as  It 
were,  in  the  footsteps  of  Him  who  said,  aud  it  was  done,  who  eom< 
manded,  and  all  things  stood  fast;  seeing,  finally,  that  these  »cieoee^ 
in  their  practical  applications  to  ihe  arts,  convenicaccs, 
comforta  of  social  life  have  niude  such  advances,  and  achieved 
marvels  in  our  day,  contributing  thereby  so  immeneely  to  the  po 
and  resources  of  the  country;  surely,  under  every  cousiderattan, 
theoretical  and  proctieal,  as  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  the  humaD 
race,  as  tending  to  lift  ihcin  to  a  higher  platform  of  mnral.  intel- 
lectuul.  and  physical  cnjoymont,  these  sciences  have  a  claim  upon 
University  honours,  not  aa  mere  appendages  which  may  or  may 
not  be  hung  on  to  the  presL>ut  cun'iculum — a  proposal  which  haa 
Dtterly  and  entirely  failed— but  as  forming  in  a  great  measare  the 
soul  and  substance  of  a  new  ona-,  a  claim  bo  strong,  bo  fair  and  re^ 
flonable,  that  no  prejudices,  we  mo^t  tirmly  believe,  can  longer 
prevail  against  if. 

Should  the  remarks  and  BUggestions  which  hare  been  ofTetod 
in  this  paper  come  under  the  notice  of  our  University  Conrls.  which 
are  now  invested,  it  is  understood,  with  all  necessary  authority  in 
eaiTying  out  such  mciLsurea  as  may  seem  best  eiklenlaicd  to  promote 
the  prosperity  and  more  extended  usefulnoss  of  the  Scottish  Uiii»en- 
sities,  we  would  humbly  hope  that  by  dii'ecting  their  atlenlioolo 
the  wants  which  cicist,  and  to  the  proposals  which  have  been  dmIo 
for  supplying  them,  they  may  be  enahleil  to  device  such  a  measnrs 
OS  shall  not  only  meet  all  wants,  supply  all  educational  demands,  but 
which  may  impart  to  the  Universities  the  power  of  discharging  iheif 
high  functions  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  high  position,  ftad  oC 
iJte  high  destinies  of  this  great  country. 


Univertity  Certificate  Examinations,  or"  Local  Examination!" 
for    Scotland.       By  Waltek  Scott  Dalgleish,   M.A., 
Edi/ibiirffh. 

The  proposal  to  institute  examinations  in  connexion  with  tha 
Scottish  Universities  similar  to  the  local  eiaminations  ofOxfurdand 

[Cambridge,  is  not  now  made  for  the  first  time.  So  long  m»  threa 
years  and  a  halfago,  the  General  Council  of  the  University  of  Ediii' 
burgh  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  suggesting  their  introdac- 

'  tian.  About  the  same  time  the  Senafus  Academieus  of  the  same 
University  prepared  a  scheme  which  was  laid  before  the  UaiTcrsilias' 
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Commissi OD,  and  of  which  they  disnpproved,  chiefly,  it  is  understood, 
oa  the  ground  that  it  proposed  to  interfere  lo  some  extent  wiih  the 
Degrees  id  the  Faculty  of  Arts.*  Shortly  aflurwards,  Iha  General 
Council  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  with  similar  unanimity, 
approved  of  the  proposn.1.  Id  connection  with  these  moTemonts,  a 
laf^  Qumher  (nearly  200)  of  the  most  influential  merchants  and 
manufacturers  in  the  chief  towns  in  Scotland,  pledged  themselves  to 
support  the  scheme,  by  promising  to  give  a  preference,  in  selecting 
their  clerks  and  asaistanls,  to  young  men  holding  the  University  cer- 
tiScaiea.  Letters  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  public 
prints  asking  why  the  proposal  was  not  being  carried  into  effect.  X 
have  ascertained,  in  commnnicating  with  several  heads  of  schools, 
the  readiucES  of  a  large  number  of  teachers  to  enter  cordially  into  the 
moremenL  And  this  is  so  fur  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  several 
•chools,  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  are  now  in  the  habit  of  sending 
their  pupils  to  England,  tj)  take  part  in  the  Oxford  examinations. 
Bat  Cor  the  inconveniences  of  time  and  place  attending  this  step,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  these  cases  would  he  far  more  numerous  ;  while  the 
fact  that,  ID  spite  of  these  dilficultie:?,  caudidates  are  sent  up  year  after 
year,  shows  a  real  appreciation  of,  as  well  as  a  strong  desire  to  par- 
ticifMle  in,  the  benelits  of  the  system.  1  should  add,  that  some  time 
ago  a  scheme  for  ihe  same  purpose  wos  submitted  to  the  Educational 
Jn«litu[e  of  Scotland,  and  is,  I  believe,  still  under  the  consideration 
of  that  body  ;  ihe  only  objection  to  which,  as  compared  with  a 
UDJverstty  scheme,  is,  that  in  the  one  case  the  teachers  would  bo 
their  own  judges,  in  the  other  they,  or  their  pupils,  would  bo  examined 
by  an  independent  and  high  academic  body.  Finally,  the  extra- 
mural medical  schools  in  Edinburgh  have  in  more  ways  than  one  in- 
dicated their  desire  fur  these  examinations,  and  are  ready  to  recognise 
the  certificates  granted  under  them  a^  an  equivalent  for  their  pre- 
limtDary  literary  examination. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  make  onl  a  case  of  necessity  for  those 
examinations  in  Scotland  ;  though  the  evident  wish  tor  them  may 
be  held  &»  apriuging  out  of  a  felt  need.  Most  people  are  nware  that 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  schemes  were  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
Buhjecting  the  education  imparted  in  schools  which  did  not  usually 
seed  pupils  to  the  Universities — what  maybe  called  no  n- professional 
acfaools — to  a  test  similar  to  that  to  which  the  Universities  themselves 
FUhject  the  education  given  in  the  great  public  schools.  The  design. 
w*n  10  pot  the  University  stamp,  in  some  form,  upon  ihe  education 
oftJy>Be  who  were  not  members  of  the  University,     In  Scotland,  it 

'  Referring  lo  tlie  rea«nu  for  tho  aholition  or  the  B.A.  degree,  the  Com- 
ndwionen  uy  :  "ThJH  {iractioe  oV  caoferriai^  en  acBilBmical  degree  on  poraons 
lAo  had  not  completed  the  uniiaary  course  of  study,  wa  could  not  bnC  euoaidor 
M  iae:^>Adient  and  objectionable.  On  Himilar  i^TUida,  wo  were  onablo  to 
■pprovs  of  a  proposal,  aobmitteii  to  ub  by  tlio  iS'i'natit!  jtcnifeoiicin  of  tho  Uui- 
nm^  oTEdinliargli,  tbnt  tlio  titlo  of  Associate  iu  Arts  slipuld  bo  oonfcrrod  on 
■lodenta,  after  givtnff  attendance  on  a  ccrtaiD.portioa  onlj  of  the  couise,  and. 
fnMJog  an  examinatian  on  a  limited  ranj^  ofBtrnjacta." 

General  Beport  of  the  Conuniuionora.  p.  XXIX. 
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ifl  true,  there  is  no  division  of  BchooU  into  the  two  clasaeshere  indi- 
cated— profesflioiinl  and  iioQ-jirofeaaioaal — those  which  are  feeders 
of  tbo  Universities,  and  tiiose  which  are  not.  For  it  is  the  bon?t  of 
the  Scottish  Universities,  that  tXiaj  are  open  to  all  clusaes  of  iha 
communit;  ;  and  it  is  a  fact — wliether  it  be  a  creditor  not  is  another 
question — tliat  boys  come  up  from  tlie  moat  elomenlary  schools  iu 
the  country,  straight  to  the  Universities.  It  holds  good  in  Scotland, 
however,  as  much  as  in  England,  that  a  large  number  of  youths  every 
year  go  from  school  direct  to  niercatitile  pursuits.  Those  of  their 
neighbours  who  are  destined  for  the  University,  have  this  prospect 
to  stimulate  them  during  their  school  years.  These  Don -professional 
scholars,  however,  have  no  corresponding  stimulus.  Tbey  mav  hate 
a  vague  idea  that  they  will  get  on  better  iu  any  walk  of  life  if 
tbey  are  diligent  at  school  ;  but  they  have  no  definite  standard  to 
work  up  to,  no  direcl  "  spur  to  prick  the  aides  of  their  intent ;"  »nd 
they  leave  school  without  any  evidence  of  what  they  are  lit  for  which 
they  can  produce  to  their  employers.  They  do  not  themselves  Jcnow 
how  they  are  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life.  Within  the  narrow  arena 
of  a  single  school,  they  have  "  measured  themselves  by  themselves," 
and  "compared  themselves  amongthemsclvea  ;"  and  when  they  enter 
the  wider  world,  they  will  perhaps  learn,  only  wheu  too  late,  that 
this  "  is  not  wise." 

Then  the  parents  of  these  non -professional  scholars  are  as  much 
in  the  dark  ns  to  the  degree  of  proficiency  which  their  sons  have 
atfaiued,  as  their  sons  tbomselvea  are.  They  have  no  Bufe  or 
reliable  means  at  present  of  testing  the  efhcieucy  of  a  school,  still 
less  of  estimating  the  comparative  merits  of  a  number  of  schools. 
Every  one  has  lost  faith,  and  very  justly,  in  the  empty  sham  of 
"annual  csaminations."  I  believe  that  no  one  is  more  ihoroDghly 
disgusted  with  them  than  the  teachers  themselves  ;  and  indeed  it 
was  from  a  desire  to  supersede  ibis  obnoxious  and  demo- 
ralizing system  that  the  Educational  ln^titute  was  led  to  entertain 
the  scheme  above  relerred  to,  Tbo  Town  Councils,  aud  Schoot 
Directors  of  every  class,  have  also  every  reason  to  be  diaswisfied 
with  these  annual  displays,  for  they  ciilrghteu  them  as  to  the  real 
fltate  of  the  schools  uiidei'  their  care  as  little  aa  they  do  the  parents, 
or  the  general  public.  Of  this,  one  reraurkablo  instance  has  arisen 
within  the  pieaent  year.  The  Directors  of  the  Dundee  Hijjh 
School  have  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  University  of  St, 
Andrews  to  have  tlie  pupils  of  the  school  annually  examined,  both 
in  writing  and  viva  vucp.,  by  University  Examiners.  We  ahara 
actually,  then,  one  local  examination  alrendy  estnblisbed  in  Scot- 
land by  private  enterprise.  The  laudable  example  deserves  iho 
honour  of  imitation;  and  if  tbo  University  of  St.  Andrews  lias 
adopted  the  system  in  this  cose,  it  cannot,  on  any  ground  of  principle, 
at  least,  object  to  its  general  introduction. 

It  is  by  no  tnoiius  iutcnded  to  coafine  these  examinations  to  what 
have  been  called  non-protessional  scholars,  Professional  pupils 
have  the  benefit  of  whatever  stimulus  the  Universities  can   pro- 
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spectively  auppty  j  but  that,  unfortunately,  ia  by  bo  means  strong. 
Uuiil  tlie  Jate  Universities'  Act  came  iiiio  operation,  Univeraity 
indueuce  iu  Scotland  w&a  nt  a  miaiiuum.  Ami  even  yet,  it  ia  by 
so  mi^aua  eo  powerful,  or  bo  direct,  as  it  ought  to  be.  la  tlic  absence 
tlierefore  ofauy  proper  enlranceiixauiinalion  in  our  Universities,  these 
ceriiiicate  exaniiDatioiiB  would  form  an  admirable  liue  of  demaj'cation 
between  school  and  college  ;  and  in  course  of  time,  the  hitler  might 
virtually  become  eutraiico  tests,  by  each  student  to  llio  Uuiveraitiea 
being  required  to  produce  a  ccrtilicBte.  Sucb  an  eKamiuation  would 
mt  least  aflbrd  to  parents  a  means  of  knowing  whether  or  uot  their 
son*  really  were  tit  to  enter  the  University  ;  while,  aa  applicable 
alike  to  professional  aud  to  u  on -professional  pupils,  a  test  having 
relerence,  not  lo  the  success  of  an  occasional  genius,  but  to  all  the 
piipila  passing  througli  a  school,  would  supply  a  stimulus  of  which 
every  existing  mode  of  testing  school  ctficieucy  la  wholly  JeKciont. 

IIow  then  would  the  ayslera  operate  ?  In  referring  to  the  evils 
wbicL  it  is  designed  to  correct,  I  liave  in  some  measure  already 
answered  this  question.  The  benclicial  effects  of  the  scheme,  how- 
ever, may  here  bo  more  fully  enumerated. 

1.  It  would  act  OS  a  powerful  stimulua  upon  all  the  pupils  of  our 
upper  and  middle  gchools,  but  especially  upon  those  who  Imd  not 
in  prospect  a  Univeraity  career.  Its  inHueiico  would  by  no  means 
be  contemptible,  if  it  promised  no  more  than  the  honour  of  succeed- 
ing  iu  sach  a  contest :  it  would  bu  inlinitely  greater  when  success 
hod  a  direct  bearing  upon  each  boy's  start  in  life. 

2.  A  wholesome  rivalry  would  thitd  spring  up  between  school 
and  school,  which  would  soon  wiJen  iuto  a  more  important  competi* 
lion  between  county  und  county,  or  between  one  University  district 
and  another. 

3.  Teachers  would  be  stimulated  to  make  greater  efforts,  for  the 
cxedii  of  their  school,  as  well  as  for  their  own  reputation  aud  more 
eubstjintia!  profit.  They  would  be  enabled  thereby  to  discover 
their  own  weak  points,  und  to  amend  them.  It  would  enable  them, 
<m  the  other  hand,  to  submit  their  wurk  to  a  high  educational 
Iribunal — a  court  of  appeal  equally  tree  from  party  inllueuce,  and 
ttofo  local  prejudice  or  caprice.  It  would  thus  improve  ut  once 
tbeir  social  position  and  their  professional  standing. 

4.  The  ^yslem  would  alford  parents  a  direct  aud  reliable  test  of 
tbe  pi'ofjciency  of  their  song,  und  would  enable  (hem,  as  well  as 
ecliool  directors,  to  ascertain  the  true  condition  of  the  schools  in 
which  they  were  interested.  They  would  not,  on  the  one  point, 
Jiave  to  rely  upon  the  general  statements  of  the  teacher,  whoa© 
interest  it  is  to  make  as  favourable  a  report  as  possible  on  every  one 
at  hia  pupils  ;  nor,  ou  the  other  point,  could  they  be  misled  by  the 
laudatory  ajieeches  of  the  teacher's  friends.  It  should  be  remembered, 
liowever,  in  employing  such  a  test  as  this,  that  the  true  efhcicucy 
of  a  school  is  not  indicated  so  much  by  the  absolute  number  of  its 
gootl  scholars,  as  by  the  proportion  which  these  bear  to  the  whole 
jiutaber  Id  the  schooi,  aud  that  uot  on  one  occasion  but  from  year 
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to  year,  TLe  most  perfect  kind  of  examination  would  be  that  to 
wbich  uot  a  few  picked  candidates,  but  whole  classes  were  subjected, 
as  is  contemplated  in  tlic  Dundee  scheme,  aud  as  was  done  in  ibe 
last  Cambridgo  local  exaroiuation,  by  the  authorities  of  the  Devon 
CouQty  School.  If,  however,  this  cannot  bo  done  in  all  cases,  and 
if  candidiites  are  to  be  selected,  then  it  is  esaentitil  to  the  drawing 
of  fair  inferences  that  it  be  known,  first,  out  of  what  gross  number 
they  are  Heiected,  and  second,  what  proportion  of  tho  selected  caudi- 
datoB  pass  tho  examination.  In  regard  to  the  former  of  these  points 
there  may  bo  some  practical  difficulty.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  there 
cau  be  none  ;  aud  it  is  a  great  defect  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
schemes  Ibut  their  tables  and  division  lists  alford  no  iufomintion 
under  either  of  these  heads.  In  connosion  with  the  Indian  Ciril 
Service  examinations,  the  Commissioners  annually  publish  statislics 
showing  the  number  of  candidates  sent  up  by  each  University  and 
each  college,  side  by  side  with  the  number  of  those  who  pass. 
Thus,  when  it  is  said  that  Oxford  passed  fifteen  candidates,  while 
Edinburgh  passed  only  eight,  Oxford  seems  to  bear  the  palm.  But 
when  we  know  that  Oxford  passed  fifteen  out  of  twenty-four  candi- 
dates, while  Edinburgh  passed  eight  out  of  nine — in  other  words,  thai 
t!ie  Oxford  per  centage  was  sixty-two,  white  the  Edinburgh  was 
eighty-eight — we  have  a  different  view  of  the  relative  positions.  It 
is  only,  however,  by  ascertaining  the  ratio  of  the  successful  candi- 
dates to  tbe  total  number  of  students — and  that  not  once,  but  over 
several  years — that  a  sound  and  legitimate  comparison  can  be  made. 
Now  what  is  here  so  far  done  in  the  case  of  colleges,  the  lf>eal 
examinations  should  as  far  as  possible  do  in  the  case  of  schools. 
Thus  ouly  cau  a  fair  criterion  be  established,  and  thus  only  c&u  the 
tendency  to  yield  lo  the  temptation  of  "eranimiiig"  the  picked 
candidates,  to  the  partial  neglect  of  the  other  pupils,  bo  kept  in 
thorough  check.     But, 

5.  The  system  would  prove  invaluable  to  merchants,  bankers,  and 
employers  generally,  in  enabling  them  to  select  youths  for  their 
employment  on  a  better  principle  than  any  they  now  possess.  It  is 
not  intended  that  this  should  supersede  intjuiries  into  moral  charsc* 
tcr,  but  that  it  should  be  added  to  them.  And  it  certainly  could 
not  fail  to  elevate  the  tone  of  society — especially  on  its  commercial 
side — if,  in  addition  to  tho  means  now  used  to  ascertain  the  personal 
and  moral  titness  of  young  men  for  public  or  private  employment, 
men  in  business  had  some  such  guarantee  as  these  certificates  would 
afford,  for  intellecliia!  capacity,  for  knowledge,  and  for  habits  of 
application,  in  their  assistants.  That  this  is  appreciated  by  mer< 
chants  is  proved  by  the  fact  ah'cady  mentioned,  that  they  hove  iu 
large  numbers  declared  their  willinguess  to  adopt  the  test.  Tho 
strong  reflex  influence  which  this  would  have  upon  our  schools,  by 
making  each  boy  who  wanted  to  get  a  good  niiuatiou  strive  for  a 
good  certificate,  need  only  be  mentioned  to  be  fully  understood. 
And, 

6.  The  Dniveraitios,  through  these  examinations,  wotUd  come  to 
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exert  aa  important  iofluenco  for  good  on  the  preparatory  sclioola  of 
the  country.  They  woold  establish  a  proper  standard  for  the  schools 
to  aim  at,  aud  by  which  all  the  achools  might  measure  themselvea. 
They  would  regulate,  within  ccHain  limits,  the  degree  of  importance 
which  ought  to  be  attaclied  to  partii;ular  subjects  in  the  school 
cniriculuni.  By  the  character  of  tbeir  questioning,  they  would 
b«T*i  it  in  their  power  to  improve  the  quality  of  school  instruction. 
In  short,  -iho  Univeraitiea  would  tbus  be  raised  to  their  proper 
position  OA  the  great  admiuislratcrs  and  guardiaua  of  the  cdncatioa 
of  the  country,  a  position  which,  if  its  faucliona  are  judiciously 
exercised,  no  one  will  be  inclined  to  deny  them.  It  is  CTident,  too, 
that  this  close  conneiciou  established  between  the  schools  aud 
the  Unireri'ities  would  tend  to  elevate  the  latter  in  the  same 
proportiou  that  it  improved  the  former ;  while  it  would  give  greater 
unity  and  perfectaess,  and  therefore  greater  practical  efficieucy  to 
the  whole  educational  system.  In  tiiia  coanesion,  it  has  been 
objected  that  many  parties  who  might  otherwise  have  sent  their 
SOUS  to  college,  will  he  satisfied  with  the  lower  certificate  under 
iilTr"  examinations.  In  reply,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
MM  of  Oxford,  where  the  system  has  had  precisely  the  opposite 
e&ct.  Not  only  have  the  numbers  attending  the  University 
iDCreosed  considerably  •  since  the  scheme  was  instituted  there  ;  but 
there  are  several  iusiances,  well  known  la  Oxford,  of  young  men, 
whose  latent  these  very  examinations  were  the  means  of  discovering, 
baxiug  been  sent  to  the  University,  though  they  had  previously 
been  de'^tiued  for  less  intellectual  pursuits. 

The  practical  suggestions  to  which  these  considerations  seem  to 
point,  arc  the  following:  — 

1.  That  (he  Scottish  Universities  should  be  asked  to  combine  in 
preparing  a  scheme  of  local  examinations  for  Scotland.  Their  doing 
•a  in  conjunction  is  preferable  to  their  doing  so  separately;  first, 
because  it  will  be  less  expensive  to  carry  on  one  system  and  have 
cue  set  of  examiners,  thau  to  have  four  ;  second,  because  one 
Etandard  for  Scotland  will  be  a  more  convenient  test  and  a  greater 
stimulus,  than  four,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  country  affords  a  wider 
field  for  competition,  and  therefore  for  distinction,  than  only  a 
quarter  of  it.  A  joint  delegacy  then,  should  be  appointed  by  the 
four  Universities,  to  whom  should  be  entrusted  the  framing  of  the 
■rrangements  and  the  superintendence  of  the  scheme.  The  Board 
of  Examiners  might  be  appointed  in  the  same  way,  earo  being  taken 
that  the  papers  iu  each  subject  are  prepared  by  each  University  ia 
turn. 

2.  This  delegacy  should  consult  with   the  school uiaaterB,  school 

•  Kew  MatricuIationB  ; — 

1867  (tbo  jeor  borore  the  eiamiaatioati  were  ingtitnted)  SSO 

1866 399 

1859. - 419 

1860  410 

1861  483 
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diroctors,  and  friends  of  educaCiou,  in  difTorcnl  parta  of  the  couutry 
regarding  the  places  most  conveuieuL  Cor  local  ccutres,  nail  ths 
doUtilcd  reguktious  of  the  eeliomo  geiicraily. 

3.  The  movement  would  bo  much  hasleued  were  theso  local 
ptirties  themselves  to  take  up  lliemiitter,  and  address  re  presentnttona 
tliereoii  to  the  University  autliorilieB. 

4.  As  lo  the  means  of  supporting  the  scbemo.  (1.)  Eacb  candidate 
should  be  required  to  pay  a  small  fee  on  enrolling  his  name.  (2.) 
Where  this  did  not  j-ielJ.  euougli  lo  defray  the  expenses  iiicun'eJ, 
8chool  du'ectors  might  be  fouud  wiliiug,  ita  in  the  case  of  Duudee, 
to  beiir  a  part  of  the  burden.  (3.)  Tlie  fuud  might  bo  supplemt'iii^ 
by  local  subscriptions.  (4.)  In  Scotland  there  are  numerous  county 
clubs,  whicii  make  it  one  of  their  chief  olijecia  to  eneourage  edu- 
cation iu  their  respective  counties.  Now  if  these  dlfiereni  asso- 
ciations were  to  unite  at  once  their  efTorta  and  their  funds,  and  lo 
act  through  (ho  Uoiversitics,  they  would  do  far  more  ro»l  good 
than  can  bo  accomplished  by  the  very  questionable  priee  scheiDuat 
present  in  vogue.  They  would  have  the  satisfaction,  moreover,  of 
ostiniatiug  the  results  of  their  eUbrts  on  behalf  of  local  education 
by  a  national  standariL  It  is  belioveJ  that  the  fund^  at  present  at 
the  disposal  of  those  bodies  wauld  be  sufficient  to  support  the  onlirc 
scheme  of  University  examinations,  and  would  leave  a  considerablo 
inai'f;iu  for  prizes  to  be  given  to  Ihe  successful  competitors. 

I  hope  that,  in  this  very  rapid  sketch  of  the  proposal  for  local 
exam! nations  in  Scotland,  I  hax-e  proved  MLtisfaetorily  tliat  the 
scheme  Is  desired,  that  it  is  ueeded,  that  it  is  desirable,  and  that  it 
is  thoroughly  practicable.  It  tiow  remains  for  the  educational  public 
and  the  Univeroity  authorities  to  lake  up  the  proposal.  I  inu&i  add, 
however,  that  there  has  been  expressed  in  more  than  one  quarter  of 
late,  a  wish  that  tho  Oxford  delegacy  would  lii  centres  for  tiielr 
examinations  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  Several  iuflocuiial 
memhera  of  that  delegacy  have  been  comniuuicalcd  with  on  tho 
subject,  and  have  expressed  thfir  readiness  to  entertain  thi:;  proposal, 
whenever  the  Scottish  Universities  have  iinally  declined  to  esta- 
blish a  scheme  of  iheir  own,  Thoso,  therefore,  who  are  dctrmuaed 
to  have  the  beneRt  of  gnch  a  system  of  examinatious  as  thai  sog- 
gested,  have  this  to  fall  back  upon,  in  the  event  of  failure  at  home. 
It  will  not  be  very  creditable,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  Seoitish 
Universities  if  owing  to  their  neglect,  Oxford  or  Caiabridg«  ia 
compelled  to  step  in  and  perform  duties  which  they  are  not  oa^ 
entitled,  but  bound,  lo  discharge. 


On  Middle-CJaxs  Educntion.     By  the  Rev.  J.  P.   NobBIS. 

In  the  year  1832,  Dr.  Anmld  addressed  two  letters  to  an  iuflueniial 
journal  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  "On  the  Education  of  the 
Middle  Classes."  The  Reform  Rill  liad  just  been  carried,  and  Dr. 
Arnold  felt,  with  all  thoughtful  men,  that  there  were  few  questions  of 
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gnsler  Datiooal  importance  th&D  the  education  of  the  clussea  wLoao 
power  had  been  so  largely  iucrcoseil  nnd  coiisolidnteil  by  tbut  measure. 
"  I  wish  eicocdingly,"  lie  sniU,  "  lo  Uruw  public  attcution  to  ii,  and 
to  iBpr«S9    moat   strongly   on   tliosc  ei  g.iged   in    conducting    it   lije 
iiSxnliy  of  tbcir  tnsk.  &3  well  ns  its  vuai   importauce  ;  bow  loudly 
iicalk  for  their  best  exertion!^,  utid  bow  nobly  tbose  exertioiiH.  wi^ly 
4iraeled,  may  hope  Co  be  revrardud."     Ho  tti(;ix  adverts  lo  the  very 
BUBCia&ctury  position  of  ihe  midd  le-class  ischoola,  coiilrasleJ  with  the 
■ehools  for  the  ricber  and  ihe  schools  for  ihe  jxiorer  claeni-s — point- 
ing uu(  that  while  iKith  the  higher  gnunmur  and  the   pai'i^li  schools 
wer«  under  the  direction  of  tlic  clergy,  tbu  middle  echool  did  not 
•tf«r  Co  the  public  even  thia  secufity  for  its  ici^pcclaliiliiy.     "  The 
old  provisioD  ^he  cootinues)  whicli  retitlcrcd  it  unlawful  lor  nny  man 
to  leach    without   u   license  from  the    Bishop    of  the  diocese,  has 
iiaiurallj  and  uecessarily  .fallen    into  disuse  ;  niid   nothiog  ha»  beeli 
d>>iu.-  lo  ftuhstitute  in  it»  place  quo  that  should  be  at  ouce  practicable 
autl  beneficial,'*     "  The  masters  of  our  English  or  commercial  schools 
labour  ondcr  this  double  disadvan  tage,  (hat  uot  only  their  moral  but 
their  iatellcctuul  fiiuess  must  be  takeu  upon  trust.      I  do  not  meaa 
ti«ai  Ihu  ia  at  all  their  fault  ;  still  less  do  I  say  that  they  are  not  fit 
nelaalty  for  the  discharge  of  their  iniportaut  duties  ;  but  still  it  is  a, 
^sadvaotBgi>  to  them  that  they  have  no  evidence  of  tlieir  liliiees  to 
oBtt  befurebonJ.     They   feel    this    iocoiiTeiiieiice    themselves,   and 
««eir  pofrils  feel  it  also;  opportui)itiea  for  makiiig  known  their  pro- 
fitteneymre  wanting  alike  to  both."     Dr.  Arnold  tlien  shows  how 
uu»  wantofguaruDiee  degrades  tlio  bosiiiesH  of  education  :  "  For  a 
Khoulmitslci'  uf  n  commerciul  school  having  uo  means  of  acquiring  a 
gOUtiBl  celehrity,  is  rendered  depeudeni  on  (he  inhubiluiita  of  hisown 
"nitiwii»ie  neighbourhood  ; — if  be  offends  them,  he  is  ruined.     This 
pcwlj  interferes  with  discipline  ;  the  boys  are  well  aware  of  their 
P^fsii"  power,  and  complain  lo  lliem  against  the  exercise  oftiieir 
"""^■•tt'  MUlhority  ;  nor  is  it  always  that  the  parents  themselves  cuu 
™«t  Ibe  (empturion  of  showing  their  own  importance,  and  giving 
^  Btuter  lo  understand  that  he  tnust  be  careful  how  he  ventures  to 
flisplfuf,  them." 

Hniiig  iiius  shown  in  his  first  letter  the  moral  evil  arising  from 

""'  irwpuu^ible  position  of  the  commercial  schoolmaster,  Dr.  Arnold 

^  "ii  tc'vood  letter  traces  (o  the  Mime  cause  au  iniellectua!  lault  in 

'  whcjols,  vii.,  Iheir  exelusivo  attention  to  what  may  he  culled 

"I'ltionEJ,  as  distinguished  from  liberal,  studies.     "  Every  man 

|lii'o  businefses;  the  one  his  oivn  particular  profession  or  calling, 

Iwkat  it  will,  that  of  soldier,  seaman,  farmer,  lawyer,  mechanic, 

like, — the  otiier  his  general  cailiiig,  which  ho  has  in  common 

)ill  his  neighbours,  namely,  the  calling  of  a  citizen  and  a  man. 

'ftlDMtion  which  fits  him  for  the  lirst  of  these  two  busiuesses,  is 

.  "J  professional  ;  and  that  which  fits  him  for  the  latter,  is  culled 

IU«TiJ."    Parents  are  almost  universally  anxious  that  their  hoys 

"'"'WbaTe   liie  first,  while  of  the  second  they  understand  but  little; 

**^tlie  midJlo  schools,  depending  as  they  do  on  the  parents'  favour. 
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sre  forced  to  adopt  thia  norrovr,  one-siUad  viefr  of  the  work  of  educa- 
tion. 

This  waa  Dr.  Arnold's  complaint  thirty  years  ago  ;  it  ismelantholj 
to  ttuDlc  bow  little  has  been  done  in  the  interval  tu  remedy  so  uusmlis- 
faclory  a  stale  of  things.  Thia  interval  of  thirty  years  has  witnecsed 
— thanks  mainly  to  Dr,  Arnolii — a  most  remarkable  improvement  in 
the  higher  gramniAr  school:  it  has  seen  too  under  the  an  spices  of 
the  Government,  a  yet  greater  advance  in  ihe  efficiency  of  the  el^ 
jneniary  tichool.  Bnt  between  Ihese  two,  the  middle  school  has  heen 
almost  stationary.  Ah  then,  bo  now,  it  is  sadly  dependent  on  th» 
fiivour  and,  therefore,  on  the  caprice  or  prejudice  of  the  parenia  :  S9 
then,  so  now,  dieciplino  is  thereby  iujnrioualy  interfered  with,  and 
the  course  of  studies  miserably  uurrowed  to  what  is  showy  or  com- 
mercially protitable. 

Two  efforts  have  l>oen  made  of  late  years  lo  remedy  thne  ovik. 
The  first  and  most  important  (us  I  am  inclined  to  believe)  «m  lh« 
estublishment  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  in  1846.  The  second  was 
the  institution  of  the  Oxforil  and  Canibrid<;e  local  examinAtionn  in 
1858.  The  College  of  I'r^ceptors  aims  at  remedying  the  moral  evil 
by  examining  and  certiticailug  the  schoolmaster  with  a.  view  to  giving 
him  a  recognised  social  position,  and  so  rendering  him  more  indepen* 
dent  of  the  parent.  The  Universities  (and  the  College  of  Precep- 
tors aho)  endeavour  to  remedy  the  intellectual  evil  by  examining 
and  ccrtJSeaiing  the  pupils,  hoping  thus  to  react  on  the  aohool,  uaA 
encourage  a  more  sound  and  liberal  course  of  study. 

I  do  not  now  mean  to  discuss  either  of  these  important  agencies, 
but  to  describe  briefly  a  third  effort  which  the  University  of  Cambridgo 
has  in  the  meantime  been  making  to  influenoe  and  improve  the  middl> 
class  aehbols  of  the  country. 

On  the  27lh  of  March,  1862,  a  Grace  was  passed  by  the  Seiutte  of 
the  Univcrsily  of  Cambridge,  authorising  the  Syndicate  already 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  local  examination  schonM^ 
"  to  entertain  applications  for  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  perfons 
■who  should  examine  the  achcvlurs  of  the  school  that  makes  the  appli- 
cation, and  who  should  moke  a  report  of  the  result  of  the  applieaiioa 
to  the  Syndicate,  it  being  uuderslood  that  all  the  expenses  should  be 
borne  by  the  school." 

Consistently  with  the  cautions  character  of  this  University  the 
authorities  abstained  from  taking  any  stops  to  make  public  this  reso- 
lution. The  Syndicate  (or  committee  of  the  Senate)  was  rf«dy  to 
receive  applications,  hut  declined  to  invite  them  publicly.  The 
scheme  was  an  experiment,  and  it  seemed  desirable  that  its  exten- 
sion should  be  very  graduul  and  tentative,  and  ibal  the  first 
overtures  should  be  from  the  schools  to  the  University,  rather  than 
from  the  University  to  the  schools. 

It  will  be  readily  believed,  however,  that  so  novel  an  entcT)ri« 
had  nut  been  decided  on  by  tlio  University  without  much  previous 
discussion. 

Five  years  ago,  when  Cambridge  was  invited  to  follow  the  lead  of 
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Oxford  in  organizing  the  acliome  of  local  examinations,  some  wiBhed, 
myself  among  the  number,  (tiat  instead  of  examining  schoolboys  at 
central  placea  away  from  their  sclioolo,  the  schools  tliem.selTes  should 
be  examined  by  a  properly  appointed  University  Inspector.  In  a, 
letter  addressed  to  my  friend,  the  Public  Orator,  I  stated  as  briefly  aa 
I  could  the  reasons  for  such  a  modification  of  the  seheme.  * 

It  was  thought,  however,  and  wisely,  as  I  now  believe,  that  ia 
the  first  iuBtance  it  was  better  to  adopt  the  Oxford  plan,  (with  one 
or  two  not  unimportant  improvements,)  this  plan  being  less  likely 

•  The  foUotringoWract  from  my  letter  to  the  Pui/ic  Orator  will  e-rplain  the 
scheme  wbicb  I  su^ealed  in  1857,  and  nhich  the  grace  of  13G2  lias  in  its  main 
If^tureB  realised: — 

"  The  Bcnale  sliculd  appoint  (wo  or  more  loiiecptort — Masters  of  Arts — on  tho 
wromniendaf  LOQ  of  ibe  Syndicate.  They  woulii  enter  into  an  extcnaiva  correspon- 
dcQce  wilb  tbe  teachers  of  -nwiMIt  schools,  iuviling  appllcalious  for  inspection. 
Such  leacbers — occunlomiil  as  ibc;  arc  to  look  rouod  every  yeiir  for  some 
enuDiner  ab  iitra,  lu  lilusaify  tbcir  jiupilfl,  or  award  tlicir  pri7.es, — would,  I  am. 
permaded,  accept  very  generally  and  very  tbankfiilly  sucb  an  oScr.  Eocli  icbool 
BO  iHTiling  inxpeclion  should  pay  a  small  fee  lo  the  UniTersity — ^say  a  guinea  for 
erery  ^  boya  on  its  bookstand  so  furnish  a  fund  which  in  the  Hrsl  yeiLr  luigbt  be 
cipected  to  lealiac  avme  JiSCI)  or  iHOO,  and  which  would  go  on  iutrcusing  in 
pruporlioD  as  the  sdieme  extended  itself  over  the  country,  reudering  it 
seir-supirarling. 

Tbe  Inspectors  would  Ihen  plan  their  tours  of  inspection ;  during  the  first  year 
the  work  might  pfThnpn  lie  accompli shetl  ljy  two  or  Ihiee  men  in  a  lour  of  a  few 
monlbs;  in  succeeding  years  it  might  reqaire  more  men  or  more  time. 

At  ibe  close  of  each  year  tbe  Inapectois  would  report  to  the  Si^uale,  and  we 
should  \iiiye  ABlnc-hook  fully  as  inlcreslinj;  as  uuy  that  ever  Usut-d  from  the 
Quen's  Prinling-oQlcc,  and  of  u  sort  that  would  he  highly  vntued  liy  tbe  ll'icudB 
W  education. 

Tbe  success  of  the  scheme  would  entirely  depend  on  the  right  men  being 
cboeea.  aod  on  their  doing  tlic  work  in  a  cautious  and  friendly  way.  They  would 
luklDially  in  each  caae  endeavour  t<i  win  the  conlidence  of  the  teacher,  being 
perha|>s  his  gncat  for  tbe  preceding  night,  or,  at  all  eveots,  ent«ring  into  friendly 
onnversation  witb  him  before  examining  his  iKiys,  so  aslo  learn  the  character  and 
jm/cxnvn  (so  to  speak)  of  bis  school:  and  after  their  examinalion  1  Fhould  bo 
di^oaed.  were  I  one  of  Ibeni,  to  show  my  report  to  the  teacher,  and  ask  him 
whether  he  weuld  ivinb  it  lo  appear  in  prim  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Being  armed  with  no  powers,  and  having  no  public  money  lo  dispense,  I 
should  Ibink  this  degree  of  discretion  in  reporting  essential.  If,  where  tbey 
could  not  praise,  they  were  for  Ibe  most  part  silent.  1  apprehend  few  schools 
would  decline  to  apiear  in  print.  For  tbe  mere  adTeriiaement  would  be  very 
TaJoable  tu  ibem.  Nor  would  the  honesty  or  value  of  the  report  be  compromised 
bj  «Dch  reticence  :  liecause  iu  the  Inspector's  general  observations,  which  would 
precede  bis  tabulated  reporis  on  particular  schools,  be  might  eummeut  us  strongly 
u  be  liked  on  such  faults  as  hi  might  Aad  of  so  general  occurrence  oa  to  require 
animadversion. 

One  word  about  the  terms  Innpector  and  miilAl'^  school.  Much  would  depend 
on  our  making  it  plain  thai  by  Impeclor,  we  meant  one  who  would  come  us  the 
School >  friend  and  well-n■i^her,  not  as  a  mere  fault-finder.  Tbe  term  "  Visitor," 
If  meTerred  might  be  subsliluled. 

By  miJJIe  ir/iooh,  1  mean  Schools  that  range  between  claisical  schools, 
properly  bo  called,  ou  the  one  band,  and  etemsi,tiiry  schools  on  tbe  other.  The 
term  has  reference  to  Ibe  kind  of  instruction  given,  not  to  tbe  Eucial  class  of 
those  who  atten<l  tbcm.  This  being  understood,  I  cannot  think  the  term 
Mi'iija  «chM)<  need  l>e  objected  to." 

IM  TI'J 
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thaa  tbat  proposed  in  in<r  letter  to  be  iniEunderstood  by  the  school- 
masters of  tbe  country.  Tlie  success  and  goueral  favour  whieh 
attended  the  operatiou  of  tbe  local  examination  ecbeme,  induced 
the  Syndicate,  in  the  year  1862,  to  ask  for  powera  to  engraft  upon 
it  the  furtber  scheme  of  Bcbool-examiiiatioD,  aud  the  result  waa  the 
above  recited  Grace. 

For  the  reasons  already  mentioned  the  scheme  has  not  boon  adver- 
tised, and  in  the  Qi'st  year  of  ila  operation  ooly  eleven  school* 
applied  for  examination.  The  Syndicate  having  naked  me  to 
uuiiertjike  these  lirst  oxamlnatioos,  I  employed  part  of  ray  vacation 
in  the  task,  aud  visited  seven  of  the  eleven  echools.  In  all  1  met 
with  a  moet  friendly  and  courteous  reception,  and  abundant  evidence 
that  the  sohenie  was  well  suited  to  meet  a  very  general  wish  on  the 
part  of  parents  as  well  as  teachers. 

The  question  that  most  urgently  dcraaiidd  the  attention  of  those 
who  arc  watching  over  this  experiment  is  tliis  : — How  are  tbo 
BChools,  and  especially  the  character  of  their  studies,  likely  to  ho 
affected  by  such  examinations  ?  In  more  than  one  quarter  1  have 
heard  a  fear  expressed  that  University  graduates  fi-esli  from  iho 
lecture  rooms  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  so  far  as  they  may  win 
any  inllnence  over  the  studies  of  the  schools  they  Gxnmtne,  will 
almost  inevitably  tend  to  give  them  a  more  aendcmic,  and  therefore, 
it  is  feared,  a  less  practically  useful  character.  Now,  although  I 
believe  this  apprehension  to  be  of  but  little  moment,  still  I  thiuk  it 
desirable  that  we  should  so  far  respect  it  ns  to  abstain  friuu  prc- 
Bcrihing  the  subjects  in  which    we    oiFer    to  examine  ;    it  seems 

invite  each  school  to  send  ia 
and  should  shape  our  examination 
ask  to  be  examined  in  advanced 
mathematics,  English  composition,  geography,  and,  perhaps,  che- 
mislry  :  another  will  ask  fur  Latin  and  Greek,  English  history 
perhaps,  and  elementary  arithmetic.  The  University  examiner 
should  lie  prepared  to  adapt  himself  to  caeh,  making  it  his  business 
to  test  the  quahty  of  the  instruction,  rather  than  seek  to  alter  it. 
Still  it  is  doubtless  the  case  that  a  popular  and  successful  examiner 
does  almost  uu consciously  influence  in  some  mcasnru  the  inBlitutiuus 
that  he  examines  in  favour  of  those  departments  of  knowledge  U 
■which  he  happens  himself  to  attach  most  weight. 

It  may  be  expected  that  these  University  examinations  will  tend, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  favour  which  they  may  win  fur 
tlicmselves,  to  depreciate  the  merely  professional,  xnd  to  raise  ia 
esliimtlion  the  liberal  studies  in  this  eluas  of  schools.  Parents 
■whose  only  care  is  that  their  boys  should  be  mode  into  clever 
machines,  good  penmen  and  rapid  accountants,  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  eligible  situations  as  clerks,  will  regret  thin.  Those  who 
take  a  broader  view  of  education,  desiring  that  their  boys  should 
learn  to  think  clearly  aud  coherently,  and  express  thetnselves 
accurately  and  carefully,  should  be  accustemed  early  iu  life  to  dis- 
tinguish wisdom  from  folly,  things  of  importance  from  trifles,  truth 


to    me    better   that  we  should 
beforehand  its  course  of  study 
accordingly.       One  school  will 
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from  falsehood,  referring  whatever  questions  come  before  them, 
whwUer  in  geriaons  or  in  newspnpers,  to  certain  fixed  principles, 
those  in  short  who,  in  Dr.  Arnold's  JAnguage,  wiKh  their  aoiis  to  be 
filled  not  only  for  their  profesaional  bu«iiiesE,  but  much  more  uud 
■bore  all  for  their  bueiness  ait  men  and  a»  citizens, — those  parents 
will  rejoice  if  the  studies  pursued  in  our  middle  schools  acquire 
hereby  a  more  liberal  and  permanent  character. 

I  All  knowledge  may  be  divided  into  what  is  permanent  and  what 
is  progreseive  ;  and  it  is  the  etudy  of  its  permanent  portions  that  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  teni)  helps  to  cilucatc  the  mind  of  a  youth. 
The  dead  languages  are  fixed  for  ever  ;  their  grammar,  their  forma 
of  eloquence  and  heanty  are  permanent  ;  this  cannot  be  said  of  any 
living  languages,  which  are  continually  changing  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  day.  The  principles  of  arithmetic  and  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry  are  fixed  and  immutable  ;  whereas  the  systems 
of  modem  accounts,  and  the  arts  of  land-surveying,  hook- keeping. 
And  the  like,  are  liable  to  alteration  fioin  time  to  time.  Nothing: 
can  bo  more  fascinating  than  cbcmislry  and  electricity  ;  hut  inas- 
much as  these  are  progressive  sciences,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
"whether  they  are  so  improving  to  an  uninfomicd  immature  mind,  as 
tlic  geometry  of  the  conic  sections,  which  has  held  its  ground  since 
the  days  of  Archimedes,  and  has  formed  the  basis  of  the  whole 
lyetcm  of  modern  astronomy  and  navigation. 

And  as  these  permanent  studies  arc  the  best  fitted  to  fix  thought, 
giviug  a  boy  clear  perceptions  ami  conildcnce  in  his  knowledge,  bo 
they  are  moreover  most  unquestionably  the  best  subject-m.itter  for 
exAmiuation. 

Those  questions  arc  best  in  an  examination  vhieh  admit  of  a 
definitely  right  or  wrong  answer  ;  and  of  these  again,  those  are  pre- 
eminenily  the  best  which  cannot  be  answered  by  a  mere  effort  of 
memory,  but  I'cquirc  the  application  of  an  oM  rule  to  a  new  case  : 
for  in  this  way  yon  most  surely  teat  the  boy's  understanding  of  his 
old  rule. 

Now  grammar  and  mathematics  fiilfil  these  two  conditions  better 
perhaps  than  any  other  provinces  of  knowledge. 

A  boy  is  asked  to  translate  the  sentence,  "  Wisdom  is  more  to  ho 
(If'sircd  than  riches,"  into  Lalin.  His  answer  is  grammatical  or 
iiDgTammatical,  right  or  wrong,  as  he  will  him^telf  at  once  recognise 
ivheu  the  reasons  are  explained  to  bim.  This  is  one  advantage. 
Again  he  never  saw  this  particular  sentence  turned  into  Latin,  but 
he  rememliers  other  sentences  of  analogous  form  which  he  has  Irans- 
htted.  and  from  ihem  he  li.os  gathered  certain  general  principles  of 
translation  which  if  they  are  understood  ho  can  apply  here.  Thus 
the  exa:uincr  is  testing  not  merely  the  boy's  memory,  hut  also  his 
tlearness  of  thought  and  power  of  reasoning.* 

*  I«tia  Grammar  and  eaaj  traDSlations  ara  nil  I  ask  Tor  in  these  sthools. 
Azy  aoqaaiutonoe  witik  Roman  Itbernluro  (most  vnlua.tilc  for  the  purposes  of 


limitad. 
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So  with  raathematiea.  A  boy  in  asked  to  find  the  Bide  of  a  square 
that  shall  be  ilouhle  a  given  square.  He  knows  thai  hia  auswer  must 
borifjht  or  wrong  ; — there  is  iiopoaBibility  of  deceiving  bis  examiuer 
or  of  evading  the  question,  or  prclcuding  to  know  more  than  he 
really  does.  And  again,  mere  memory  wiU  not  help  him  ;  he  never 
saw  the  question  before  ;  he  must  needs  eiert  hia  miud.  and  seek 
about  for  certain  rules  or  principles  which  he  has  previously 
mastered  capable  of  being  here  applied  ;  and  on  hia  clear  and  firm 
grasp  of  those  rules  and  principles  will  depend  his  success  in  Botving 
the  problem. 

Now  contrast  either  of  these  questions  with  one  in  history  or 
geography.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  task  of  examining,  knows 
Low  ditScult  it  is  to  frame  questions  in  thciie  eubjects  which  shall 
admit  of  a  definitely  right  or  definitely  wrong  answer,  and  yet 
not  be  mere  tents  of  memory.  If,  wishing  for  a  very  dofiuiie  auswer, 
I  ask  for  the  date  of  a  battle  or  the  pedigree  of  a  king,  I  merely  test 
the  memory.  If  in  my  anxiety  to  avoid  tliia  I  ask  the  boy  to  iracfl 
the  causes  or  results  of  a  civil  war,  I  get  perhaps  in  answer  a  cload 
of  words  from  whicli  it  is  almost  impossible  to  form  a  true  estimate 
of  his  knowledge  ;  and  so  with  all  iuesact  sciences. 

For  purposes  of  early  ntudy,  therefore,  and  especially  for  purposes 
of  examination,  no  provinces  of  knowledge  can  be  compared  with 
grammar  and  mat  hem  a  tics.  And  the  Uuiversiliea  will  I  think  be 
serving  (ho  true  interests  of  our  middle  schools  and  of  those  who  are 
there  educated,  if  by  means  of  these  exam i nations  tliey  indirectly 
tend  to  encourage  lilieral  studies  as  opposed  to  such  as  are  merely 
technical  or  professioual.  Not  only  will  boys  .so  trained  turn  out 
wiser  men  and  better  citizens,  but  in  the  long  run  they  will  prove 
more  successful  lavfyers,  farmers,  or  tradesmen,  than  if  lUey  had 
narrowed  their  education  more  exclusiveiy  to  the  ptirpoaes  of  these 
eeveral  callings. 

From  my  conversations  with  the  masters  of  such  schools,  I  well 
know  how  anxious  many  among  them  are  to  give  their  instruction 
more  of  this  character  ;  and  how  diliicult  and  almost  hopeless  ihey 
find  it  to  combat  single-handed  and  unsupported  the  prejudices  and. 
ahort-sightcd  wishes  of  the  parents.  Such  men  will  gladly  accept 
the  support  of  the  University,  over-ruling  the  prejudices  of  the 
parent  by  the  weight  of  acknowledged  authority,  and  conciliating 
him  by  the  offer  of  an  honourable  distinction. 

Such  is  the  purpose  of  this  Camhrtdge  ej^amination'Seheme. 

Alongside  of  tiie  efforts  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  to  improve 
the  social  status  of  the  teacher,  I  have  great  hopes  that  it  may  help 
to  remedy  the  present  very  unsatisfactory  condition  of  our  middle- 
flaas  educatioii. 
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It  will  readily  bo  admitted  tbaC  tlio  eilucation  of  the  middle  classes 
in  Great  Brilain  is  in  a  condition  far  from  satiaraciur^,  and  (hough. 
WB  have  made  iinportunt  advaucea  of  late  years  in  Scotland,  still  we 
b&regreftt  room  for  solid  improvement,  Tiie  grammar  schools  are  the 
gT«nd  teachers  of  the  middle  classes,  but  they  fail  far  short  of  the 
requirements  of  the  time,  partly  from  the  undignified  and  suicidal 
policy  of  the  Universities,  partly  from  their  fewness  iu  uumiier  and 
iiDguiiablcucES  of  locality,  and  partly  from  defects  and  si)  or  [comings 
In  their  coostitution,  curriculum,  and  mauagcmeut.  It  will  be  inr 
object  lo  discuss  briefly  these  three  points  ;  and  to  ahow  tliat  Scot- 
land requires  a  well-organised  system  of  higher  schools,  wliich  shall 
KlTurd  to  the  middle  population  generally  an  educutioa  commensurate 
■willi  the  present  advanced  stale  of  knowledge,  and  which  uhall  sup- 
ply material  to  the  colleges  iu  a  due  stale  of  preparation,  so  that  an 
impetus  and  a  direction  may  be  given  to  their  luacliioery  and  itf 
operations. 

The  Act  for  reforming  and  extending  ihe  Universities  of  Scot- 
land, which  hae  been  in  operation  now  for  several  joara,  is  calculated 
to  do  great  service  lo  the  cause  of  higher  education  in  thia  country, 
if  i(s  provisions  are  carried  out  with  zealous  energy,  under  an  eu- 
liglitoued  maaagcraent.  Hitherto  the  march  of  improvement  Iihb 
beoD  alow — «nd  this  is  perhaps  the  safest  |ielicy.  Much  lias  been 
Jone,  it  is  true,  iu  the  way  of  organising  courts  and  councils,  and  in 
making  arrangements  for  the  external  government  of  the  colleges, 
•ad  the  proper  distrilmtiou  of  their  financial  resources  ;  but  too  little 
»tt«ntiou  lias  been  paid  to  amend  and  enlarge  the  curriculum  of  study, 
and  otlierwise  to  infuse  new  life  into  that  part  of  the  Uuiversity 
eytlcm  which  alone  will  tell  on  ihe  learning  of  the  country. 

It  is  well  known  to  most  of  you  that  the  Universities  of  Scotland 
Bilmit  to  their  lilerary  classes  studcats  in  every  degree  of  ad  vance- 
.meiit,  from  the  veriest  tyro  who  can  with  difficulty  eouslrue  an  eaay 
Latin  senlciice,  and  who  is  perhaps  entirely  ignoraot  of  the  Greek 
characters,  up  to  ihe  Dux  of  the  most  efficient  grammar  school.  No 
,» proof  of  their  capacity  and  attaiument  is  required,  and  a.  professor 
'  .finds  himself,  in  consequence,  surrounded  by  a  motley  group  of 
youths  to  whoso  individual  wanta  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do 
adequate  justice.  A  large  portion  of  the  class  requires  the  most  con- 
staui  and  the  most  rigid  elementary  drill.  By  this  slate  of  ihiuga  a 
triple  wrong  is  inflicted  ;  the  yonng  men  deceive  themselves,  and 
are  led  I  o  form  entirely  false  ideas  of  a  University  training;  the 
educaiioual  appliances  of  the  colleges  are  alienated  from  theirproper 
purposes  ;  and  the  existing  grammar  schools  are  deprived  of  their 
rightful  constituents,  while  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  for 
Jouudiog  new  inatitutions  in  neglccled  parts  of  the  country  is  not 
.felt  witli  that  keenness  which  is  requisite  to  ensure  a  general  aud  warm 
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snpport.  So  long,  therfifore,  as  the  TIniveraities  do  the  daty  of 
the  schools,  so  long  will  parotits  give  tbe  Universities  tlioae  duties 
to  perform.  It  is  not  to  lio  wondered  at,  in  these  our  days  when  the 
young  are  hurried  on  to  niouey-making  with  indecent  haste,  if  while 
a  lad  requires  two  years  of  Greek  to  join  the  rector's  class  in  the 
high  school  or  the  Edinburgh  ncademy.  and  no  Greek  lo  enter  the 
college  class,  his  guiirdians  will  prefer  the  college  for  the  lime 
which  it  saves,  and  for  the  case  which  it  gives  to  their  purse.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  the  muDaglng  bodies  of  the  several 
colleges  have  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  and  the  success  of 
the  gi-ammar  schools  to  a  very  large  extent  in  their  owe  hands.  Let 
the  Univci'sitiea  of  Scotland  therefore  unanimously  and  simul- 
taneously prescribe  an  entrance  course  (as  has  been  often  and 
eloquently  urged  by  Dr.  Schmilz,  Professor  Blackic,  and  others) — a 
course  which  shall  embrace  not  only  classics  and  mathematics,  but 
even  the  more  common  and  everyday  branches  of  learning — and  they 
wOl  by  that  one  act  do  more  towards  raising  the  standard  of  learning 
in  the  country,  and  towards  rendering  the  middle-class  schools 
efficient,  than  if  they  go  on  for  years  adopting  tho  names  and  the 
forma  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  when  they  cannot  have  the  eubatance. 
There  are,  doubtless,  difficulties  in  tho  way  of  enforcing  an  entrance 
course,  but  these,  I  think,  can  be  easily  obviated.  I  desiro  to  arg« 
tbe  consideration  of  this  tnatter  very  strongly,  since  in  an  pntrance 
course  we  possess  an  engine  which  may  be  made  of  immediale  use  in 
elevating  tho  middle-class  schools  of  the  country,  and.  at  the  aune 
time,  in  increasing  their  general  efficiency.  The  other  means,  to 
which  I  shall  afterwards  refer,  are  more  i-cmote,  and  it  will  require 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years  to  brin(i;  them  into  action. 

But  before  I  indicate  these  additional  means,  I  shall  briefly  speciPe 
what  seem  to  me  the  most  flagrant  deficiencies  of  our  grammar  school 
system. 

And  first,  I  would  submit  that  we  fail  in  the  number  and  the 
locality  of  our  schools.  It  would  appear  absolutely  it)dis|>eusab[e 
that  first-clnas  schools,  combining  classical  cxcellpoce  with  Aome 
of  the  special  characteristics  of  tho  German  Heal  Schiiftn,  be 
established  in  such  localities  as  shall  command  an  important  dis- 
trict of  country,  and  afford  an  opportunity  to  all  intending  studeuts 
to  gain,  near  their  own  homes,  and  under  the  best  masters  and  ihe 
best  systems,  those  oletnentary  departments  of  knowledge  which  are 
ft  necessary  pre[Miration  for  the  duties  of  practical  life,  and  for  the 
studies  of  a  University  course.  And  hero  I  would  take  the  liberty 
of  suggesting  that  inHtendofal  once  establishing  a  few  prizes,  miscalled 
Fellowships,  to  be  enjoyed  for  a  stated  period  of  one  or  two  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  a  college  course,  it  would  be  much  more  con- 
eisteut  with  the  national  sagacity  and  practical  cooimon  sense  to  iii- 
Btitutein  the  first  place  such  valuable  masterships  iii  provineial  middle 
echools  as  would  prove  ohji'cts  of  ambition  to  those  who  might  distin- 
guish themselves  in  thedifferentwalksof  University  life.  Theacquisi- 
tion  of  mature  scholarship  is  not  the  work  of  one  year,  or  two — it  is  the 
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lobdurofft  liretime  ;  anil  the  inciucenicnt  to  its  cuUiyation  shnnid 
titerofore  be  lite  prizes  such  as  ihoi^e  I  recommenil.  If  so-calk'*! 
FelloiTshipa  be  established,  they  will  be  uacJ  nol  for  improving  tbo 
sdioliu^liip  of  the  country,  but  rather  u,n  atforJing  leisure  to  euter 
wilU  greater  p ru pared n ess  iuto  the  profossiou  ofmediciiie,  law,  or 
divinity.  But  masterships,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  this  ad- 
dJtionaJ  adv-antit^'G,  thai  while  they  threw  into  the  educational 
Durket  the  highest  talent  of  the  land,  and  while  they  enabled  the 
incambeDta  to  devote  themselves  with  ample  leisure  to  higher  lite- 
rary and  scieotific  study,  they  would  at  the  same  time  exert  a  power- 
ful influence  over  the  young  and  rising  generation,  and  save  them 
jeari  of  mental  labour  and  ill-repaid  drudgery. 
I  I  now  come  to  the  defects  iu  our  existing  schools,  and  of  these 
1  place  ill  the  foreground  the  subjects  of  study.  The  magistral 
itudicj*  in  the  greater  number  of  our  Uurgh  and  Grammar  Schools  have 
heretofore  been  too  exdnsivcly  classical,  and  we  have  persistently 
ijiuQrt'll  the  crying  wants  of  the'great  bulk  of  the  middle  classes.  The 
natural  result  has  followed  in  the  establii^hmeiit  of  academies,  merely 
or  mainly  commercial,  which  ruu  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  by 
wbicli  Cfae  educational  power  of  the  country  has  been  diasipaied  and 
misJi reeled.  1  will  yield  to  no  mau  ia  my  admiration  of  the 
cla^aical  languages  of  aiiliijuity  as  instruments  of  mental  training  ; 
no  one  would  more  eaniefitly  urge  all  parents  to  give  their  aoiia  a 
certain  amount  of  classical  education  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  cannot 
conr^  from  myself  the  fact  that  iu  the  case  of  many  hoys,  some  of 
the  yoars  spent  on  Latin  aud  Greek  are  time  wasted  ;  and  1  cannot 
I  therefore  advocate  a  ays  tern  which  renders  classics  absolutely  impera- 
Itive  on  all  Ihe  pupils  of  a  school.  If  a  city  take  care  that  ita 
[tutiliu  seminary  be  well  manned,  why  should  the  citizens  be  deprived, 
au  exclusive  regulation,  of  the  services  of  able  and  experienced 
erH.  and  be  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  private  semi- 
».  in  which  they  have  no  guarantee  for  the  competence  of  the 
cfaers,  or  the  j  udiciouaness  of  the  course  ? 
CoDDCcied  with  this  is  the  no  less  fatal  mistake  of  introducing 
the  youQi;  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  a  very  tender  ago, 
instead  of  tirst  grounding  them,  as  thoroughly  as  is  possible  without 
the  aid  of  Latin,  in  their  mother  tongue,  preparatory  to  the  more 
ditGcolt  linguistic  studies  which  demand  greater  marurity  of  mind, 
and  3  more  powerful  granp  of  intellect.  Our  present  arrani^emunts 
exhibit  no  truces  of  n  rulional  system  of  instruction  such  as  wonid 
phtcn  subjects  of  study  before  our  youth  iu  that  succession  and  gra- 
dalirtn  which  are  best  calculated  Iu  develop  the  mind  by  a  pr'TCCSS 
at  ouco  oalncal  aud  elfective,  and  to  cultivate  the  thinking  powers 
in  auch  erder  us  the  laws  of  psychology  demanil.  We  are  loo  early 
at  Latin,  and  too  laic  at  English — too  early  at  Greek,  and  too  late 
at  Natural  Science  and  French,  clinging  too  obstiDateiy  to  tho  priic- 
tioe  of  our  forefathers,  which  was  justified  by  the  requiremL-uts  nf 
Umr  ago  and  the  wants  of  a  home  literature.  Let  us  rather  employ 
tba  opening  faculties  of  youth  with  those  subjects  for  which  they 
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are  most  compel^nt,  and  lay  tho  groundwork  of  n  good  Englisti  aod 
genera!  cducaiimi  as  tlie  licat  intruJuctioD  lo  o  claaekftl  trnjning. 

The  DGKl  defect  I  shall  notice  regards  the  leacliiiig  staff.  In  the 
principal  grammar  scliools  aud  academiea  of  our  largest  cities  the 
staff  of  maBierg  is  fai"  too  limited  for  the  large  numlier  of  boys  who 
are  enrolled  from  year  lu  yeui'  :  and  it  ol'teo  happen?  that  one  master 
haa  charge  of  100  or  even  150  pupils,  all  of  whom  are  engaged  on 
llie  same  lesson  at  the  sumo  time.  Theit-  musi  uoceasarily  he  I'ouod 
in  such  large  nninhors  of  youllis  great  differences  of  menial  power 
and  great  varieties  of  disposition.  There  must  be  gtvni  inequality 
of  industry  and  of  energy.  There  have  been,  in  nil  probaliiliiy,  the 
most  opposite  kinds  of  treatment  in  previous  training,  and  ii  will 
therefore  bo  impossible  for  any  one  man  to  deal  with  each  indindiial 
case  as  it  ought  to  be  treated.  There  is  not  sutScieni  lime  for  rigid 
and  frequent  individual  drill ;  and  hence,  the  natural  remlNiiess  of 
boys,  and  their  indifference  to  lessons  when  they  themselvea  are  nov 
under  examination,  will  be  intensified.  Among  so  many  lada  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  one  moaler  to  discover  every  din/  whvther 
tve.ri/  bo'J  is  thoroughly  prepared  in  n-cri/  lesson.  Hence,  ns  there 
is  gre«t  facility  in  escaping  detectiou,  habits  of  idleness  aud  babils 
of  deceit  arc  either  generated  or  encouraged. 

lu  the  Latin  and  Greek  classes  of  advanced  years,  in  which  con- 
stant exercise  in  trnualatton  is  of  the  highest  importunee,  lBr|;6 
numbers  are  to  be  especially  deprecated.  There  is,  moreover,  the 
difficulty  to  many  men  of  keeping  perfect  quielness  and  order  in 
such  large  congregations  of  iinpri.soned  spirits.  Large  classes,  how- 
ever, arc  not  an  nimiiligatcd  evil  ;  they  have  many  advantages,  and 
much  may  be  said  in  their  favour  ;  as,  for  example,  that  the  spirit 
of  competition  will  by  them  be  more  thoroughly  evoked  in  the 
pupils — that  the  teacher  will  he  more  inspirited  by  full  bcnebea. 
and  that  he  will  in  consequence  be  more  active  and  enorgeiic.  I  atn 
quite  alive  to  all  this,  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  ihtil  in  Scotland 
we  have  been  endeavouring  to  follow  loo  closely,  aud  even  to  abate, 
that  maxim  of  economical  science  which  bids  us  "Do  the  UrgMt 
possible  amount  of  work,  hy  the  smallest  possible  expenditure  of 
power."  No  class  which  is  enguged  in  learning  languages,  or  any 
other  subject  requiring  constitnt  examination  by  the  master,  should 
number  more  than  forty  or  fiHy  pupils.  If  a  class  pass  that  amoant 
an  assistant  should  be  employed. 

There  is  another  point  us  to  the  staff  of  teachers  which  I  dcHre 
to  bring  before  you  ;  and  it  is,  that  all  the  masters  or  he.-uls  of 
departments  below  the  rector,  should  bo  on  a  fooling  of  perfect 
equality  as  to  position  und  rank.  This  Is  a  most  important  con»tdera- 
tion  as  regards  the  usefulness  of  the  masters  themselves  and  tb« 
general  efficiency  of  the  whole  school.  Another  influence  which 
has  retarded  the  progress  of  onr  grammar  schools,  and  which  has  la 
consequence  tended  lo  deteriorate  the  education  of  the  iniddlff 
clasBCs,  is  Ihe  treatment  which  the  mnaters  of  these  schools  experi- 
ence in  the  matter  of  inCJme,  and  in  that  of  promotion.    It  is  surelf 
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tbe  iDterost  of  the  commanity  at  large  that  the  best  talent  of  the 
counir^  should  bo  employed  in  that  profession  whose  tcnching 
underlk'9  every  other  profcasioii,  Yot  I  blush  to  meutiou  ihe 
iaconie  of  eveo  the  best  paid  of  our  grnmmar  school  inaaiers.  Corn- 
pan)  it  with  llmt  of  a  sherJIf,  and  it  aitiks  into  insiguiRcauce. 
A<le[|uato  fees  aro  grudged,  and  lenchera  are  compelled  in  self- 
ileleiice  to  draw  into  their  clasaea  iis  large  numbers  as  possible, 
to  the  QiBDifest  detriment  of  aound  educutiou.  The  public  will  not 
cndovr  them,  and  no  benevolent  and  grateful  aluumita  of  ouc  schools 
ever  dreams  of  bequeiilliing  a  fibilliiig  of  his  property  for  the 
encouragement  of  better  education  amojig  the  middle  classes.  Men 
prefer  to  fouud  hospitals  and  "call  Ihem  by  their  own  name." 
[hoii  again  as  to  proniutioii,  should  a  profei^surship  fall  vaciinl,  \io\r 
lldom  does  it  happen  now-a-diiys  that  die  muster  of  a  grammar 
school  is  advanced  to  the  post.  On  the  contiary,  I  have  heard  it 
stated  thai  the  very  factof  hia  being  a  schoolmaster  becomes  an  almosL 
itisu|terable  objection  to  bis  elevation  to  the  chair.  No  mati-er  how 
triumphantly  he  may  have  proved  his  scholarship  by  his  University 
career  and  by  his  writings,  no  mailer  how  successful  ho  may  have 
been  as  a  practical  teacher,  his  claims  are  put  aside  with  the  remark 
that  "he  is  only  a  schoolmaster,"  and  that  too,  to  make  way,  it  may 
be.  f^r  some  more  favoured  individual  belonging  to  a  totalli/ 
difitrfnt  profession.  In  these  remarks  I  do  not  refer  to  any  iudivi- 
dual  case,  but  lo  ihe  general  practice.  In  the  medical  and  legal  pro- 
feesious  promotion  does  not  proceed  on  such  grounds. 

I  hasten  to  refer  briefly,  in  conclusion,  to  the  managers  of  our 
grammar  schools.  Theseare,  generally  speaking,  the  Town  Councils 
of  the  Burghs  in  which  the  achools  are  respectively  situated.  Tovvu 
councils  deserve  cr'idit,  on  the  whole,  for  their  endeavours  to  manage 
llie  schools  under  their  charge  to  the  best  of  their  ability  ;  but  to 
fiuch  bodies  of  governors  there  aro  many  objections,  which  it  is  un- 
neCttssry  for  me  to  enumerate  iu  detail.     I  shall  therefore  meretj 

1.  That  in  every  town  which  is  the  seat  of  a  grammar 
■cbool,  an  education  board  be  formed  couaisting  (a)  of  the  education 
oommit'ee  of  the  town  council,  nominated  as  at  present,  from 
ainon^  their  own  members  ;  (4)  of  a  number  of  education  commis- 
sioners, choien  at  regular  intervals  of  oue  or  more  years  by  the 
wurd'S  at  the  aanio  lime  and  in  the  same  manner  as  councillors  and 
Hii'mfiers  of  the  paving  board,  regard  bting  had  in  their  choice  to 
learning,  literary  tai^ie^.  educational  eulhus  aim.  bud  other  qualities, 
fitjowing  a  special  fitness   for  such  u  trust : — and 

2.  That  all  things  iitfeciing  the  interests  of  the  school,  as,  e.i;.,  iho 
appointment  of  masters,  changes  of  curriculum,  and  other  rantlers, 
be  (jiitruBted  to  ihcm.  By  this  means  many  gentlemen  of  high 
«taiiiling,  wide  experience,  and  enlighlened  views  on  education, 
might  be  induced  to  give  to  their  city  and  to  the  country  generally 
the  lienelit  of  their  valuable  services,  and  the  results  of  their  careful 
reflections. 
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I  slirJi  COOL-Iude  by  mftkin;;  two  practical  siig^t^stions  ; — 

1.  That  the  Universities  be  urged,  in  the  iiiL-nnliiae,  tc  pi 
KD  entrBnce  course  lo  all  those  joiiiing  colleges  for  the  first  time  >^ 
and 

2.  That  Governraent  be  jiet.itioiipil  to  nppoint  n  RnyaJ  CommiiaiM 
to  inquire  iuto  tlic  stale  of  niid<lk> -class  education  generally  m  tbat 
country,  and  into  that  of  the  grammar  schools  in  p&rticulsr. 
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The  Parish    Schools  of  Scntland,  and  their   bearitM  Mfm  Ut 
question  of  National  Edaeation  in  Scotland.   By  PfionSMft 

MiLLIGAN. 

IT  is  altogether  unnecessarj'  lo  dwell  upon  the  results  wliicifc«n 
floiTed  from  the  parochial  sysletn  of  Educiiliun,  so  long  ladw 
happily  established  in  this  land.  These  resulis  are  denied  by  ma& 
They  have  been  iigain  and  again  acknowledj^d  in  liingLKigG  of  *irikin» 
eloquence  and  power  by  ai-;n  of  the  hifiheat  position  and  '■!  inlJ- 
male  acquaintance  wiih  the  aubject.  And  ihe  conviction  of  fiA 
value  is  so  deeply  imprinted  upon  the  mind  of  every  ScotehlBB 
that  it  U  impossible  even  to  name  the  pariali  schools  in  an  AiMmbh 
6f  my  countrymen  without  aiwiikening  fey|in<r<  of  ^rutituile  am 
prMe.  These  schools  have  been  a^^sociuled  wiih  almost  nil  tint 
Scotchmen  in  nny  sphere  of  life  have  been  :iblo  to  arcompliib; 
they  have  been  closely  connected  with  the  development  of  the  liMl 
features  of  the  nalionid  chiiraetei- ;  they  have  been  scenes  wbM^ 
amidat  many  dlHic'iltics,  work  of  the  higdest  order  has  been  <ioM 
with  unvaried  faithfulness  and  patience:  and  wc  who  h^ve  beCB 
educated  at  the  parish  school  must  ever  look  bnek  to  it  us  «  plaM 
whose  whole  arrangeraenls  were  eniinenlly  culculaied  not  only  » 
promote  our  literary  trainin;j:.  but  to  foster  those  prineipIrA  »ni 
feelings  which  ought  to  have  made  ns  relii!;iou*,  moral,  and  puiH'iiic 
men.  Recall  for  an  instint  the  history  of  Seoiinnil  troin  the  da^ 
when  our  forefnlher-i  formed  iho  noble  re«>!uiion  that  whereiw 
there  was  a  parish  church  there  shouhl  lie  a  pari^ii  school.  Taka 
in  at  one  glance  the  length  iind  breadld  ol  the  land.  Kvi-rywhcn 
the  good  that  has  boi'n  done  meets  the  eye.  Si  inonutnentum  fiMrir 
cirCKiuspict. 

Taking,  therefore,  these   results   for   grantfd.   tt  is   of  far  pvabec 

consequence  to   endenvour  to    discovrr  to    what  pariicular  ((■amrw 

of  the  parish   school  system   they   were  owing.      We  need  ext«nd«d 

[^ education  now.     Has  tiie  past  any  lessons  tor  us  as  to  Uio  mAnoef  n 

which  we  should  esieiid  itT 

In  endeavouring  to  answer  this  question,  it  may  be  well  to  ootkn 
for  a.  moment  that  there  may  have  be  'ti  jiaris  of  ihn  old  pirish  iriiotA 
aysiem  which,  in  llie  altered  circumsumcea  of  the  country,  we  malt 
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not  expect,  which  indeed  it  ni'iy  be  no  longer  possible,  to  preserve. 
It  may  be  tiie  higliest  tridute  to  an  old  institution  that  it  haa  I'ultilled 
its  enil,  and  time  it  is  ready  to  die.  At  the  best  it  was  only  a  mfiina, 
and  not  iiseH'an  end.  By  the  very  cucceai  with  wbiiih  it  has  worked 
towards  the  atiainmenl  oi'  (he  end  of  iia  existence,  it  may  have  con- 
tributed to  bring  about  tlie  lime  wlien.  in  at  least  all  the  particulars 
of  its  old  form,  it  shall  be  no  longer  wanted.  It  was  a  help  in  its  day 
to  something  histier  than  itself,  ami  it  may  have  helped  that  higher 
thini;  so  wi'll,  th:it  to  conlitaiu  its  own  eoiidilioii  exactly  as  it  was 
might  be  to  diminish  in:iterially  its  power  ot'  furtiier  helping.  Unless 
ire  admit  this  principle  it.  is  vain  lor  us  to  study  the  best  uncieut 
institutions  of  a  land  with  tbe  hope  of  deriving  from  them  lessons 
either  for  tbe  present  or  the  future. 

Loolcing  then  at  ihe  old  parish  schools  for  a  moment  in  this  light, 
they  do  seem  to  have  possessed  eharacterisiics  which  contributed 
powerfully  lo  tlieir  success,  but  whieli  cannot  be  repealed  now. 
Thus  for  example — 

1.  In  their  leaching  power  tliey  once  absorbed  a  greater  proportioo 
of  the  tnienl  of  the  country  than  they  now  do.  Not  that  they  were 
then  either  taught  by  an  absolutely  larger  number  of  able  uieif,  or 
that  they  over  possessed  more  numerous  specimens  of  high  talent 
»niong  iheir  teaelii;rs  than  they  do  at  the  presunt  hour.  Hut  relatively 
!■>  the  amount  of  kilent  in  the  country  these  advantages  did  belong  to 
tliem.  Since  that  time,  however,  they  have  so  difliised  the  henetits  at 
their  disposal,  they  have  so  helped  forward  tlie  general  cause  of 
«dlicalJon,  that  their  own  position  is  no  longer  so  pre-eminently  high 
as  it  once  was,  and  ihcy  must  he  content  with  orcupying  relatively  a 
lower  level.  It  is  not  otherwise  with  the  miniscci's  of  the  Church, 
and  it  would  be  useless  for  either  ministers  or  teachers  to  complain. 
It  would  not  indeed  be  right  to  do  so.  Their  own  faithfulness  has 
largely  contributed  to  the  result,  and  in  that  is  ibeir  reward. 

2.  The  pari.*h  schools  once  stood  to  the  general  education  of  the 
oonnliy  in  a  dilferent  relation  frum  that  in  which  they  stand  now.  I 
do  not  here  refer  to  the  fact,  which  however  is  not  tmimporlunt,  that 
they  were  then  nearly  the  snly  .schools  which  we  possessed,  while  thoy 
bare  long  been  outnumbered,  probably  three  to  one.  I  refer  rather  to 
the  f«ct  that  there  ivere  few  other  educators  in  the  field.  It  is  very 
different  at  pre'*ent.  The  extended  political  privileges  of  the  people, 
the  exiniordinary  changes  in  their  habits  owing  lo  the  increased 
fnidlllies  of  travelling,  the  penny  post,  the  cheap  literature  of  our 
djiy.  above  all  the  newspaper  press — these,  and  such  things  jus  [bfse, 
Mre  now  largely  contriliuiing  to  the  education  of  tlio  nation,  and  the 
Mcboolniasicr  is  no  ntore  almost  sole  possessor  a*  the  field. 

3.  The  parish  schools  were  lormerly  more  closely  connected  with 
the  National  Church  than  they  are  now.  On  this  point  1  say 
nothing  further  at  present,  than  that  the  old  connexion  cannot  be 
restored.  Whether  there  is  any  corresponding  equivalent  whit-h  we 
caii  obtain  will  be  afterwards  consiilered. 

To  the   three  points  which  have  been  noticed  the  parish  school* 
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of  SeoUnnd  owed  no  email  measure  of  their  raine.  But  Ibey  tm 
points  tvliicli,  in  the  altered  eirt:  urns  lances  of  the  couDtrj,  cannot 
maj'k  them  eiihtrr  now  or  in  th«  future.  Of  all  ihe  three,  and  cerLniiiIj 
of  the  itrHt  two,  it  mny  be  &H.id  that  the  purochial  educational  svsit^u 
itself  tended  iiowerfuUy  lo  bring  about  the  change. 

Having  thiis  prepared  the  iviiy  for  ihc  more  immediately  practieitl 
lessons  of  my  .subject,  I  turn  to  those  charucteri sties  tif  the  old  parish 
acliouls  which  greativ  contiibuted  to  tht-ir  ethcii^ney,  and  whith  w« 
may  preserve  in  eitlier  exuclly  the  same  or  in  subBtaniUlly 
analogous  forms.  If  this  can  bo  done,  then  all  our  recollections  of 
the  past  and  nil  our  hopes  of  the  future  bind  iie  to  do  so.  To  «Uow 
them  to  disappear  from  the  paj'ieli  schools,  to  fail  lo  extend  tb««  to 
other  school.',  wnuld  be  a  folly  .ind  a  sin  of  which  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  believe  that  the  country  can  be  guilty.  It  Hcms  to 
me  that  of  these  characteristics  the  following  are  at  lenat  among  the 
most  important  :— 

].  The  end  which  was  contemplated  in  educalion.  That  end  was 
religious.     These  are  the  words  of  iheir  great  founder: 

"Seeing  that  God  halb  determined  that  His  Kirk  here  on  earth 
shall  be  taught  not  by  angels  but  by  men,  and  seeing  that  men  are 
born  ignorant  of  God  and  of  cdl  godlinet>3,  and  seeing  also  He  teuM* 
to  illuminate  men  miraculously,  suddenly  changing  tbcm  as  He  did 
the  nposllcs  and  others  in  the  primitive  kirk  :  of  nece.'sity  il  is  tbjlt 
your  honours  be  most  careful  lor  the  virtuous  education  and  ^lodlj 
upbringing  of  your  youth  of  [hi-i  realm.  .  .  .  Of  necessity,  therefore, 
we  judge  it  ihat  every  severii!  kirk  have  one  schoolmaster  ap^ioinied. 
....  The  fruit  and  commodiliu  hereof  shall  suddenly  appear.  For 
iir.4t  the  youthbead  and  tender  children  shall  be  nourished  and  brought 
up  in  virtue."  ....  And  ngain  as  principles  which  "  ought  and  miut 
be  learned  in  y'  youtlihead,"  and  that  previous  to  either  more  learned 
studies,  or  any  handicraft,  arc  enumerated,  "  the  knowledge  of  God'a 
law  and  commandments,  the  use  and  office  of  y°  same,  ilie  chief 
arlieles  of  the  Helijf,  tlio  right  form  to  pray  unlo  God,  the  number, 
use,  and  effect  of  the  Sacraments,  tlie  true  knowledge  of  Christ  Jcsiu, 
of  His  offices  and  natures."" 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  one  of  the  lending  characteristics  of  s 
school  system  which  [iroduced  the  most  precious  results  was  thui  il  was 
nnimated  by  a  religious  aim.  Such  was  actually  the  c*sc,  and  that 
aim  was  not  an  accidental  feature  of  the  system.  It  was  ioterwoTen 
with  the  whole  economy  of  the  school.  Ii  was  required  of  the 
schoolmaster  that  he  should  be  a  member  of  the  Naiiunni  Church. 
He  had  lo  sign  the  Confession  of  Failh  as  the  confession  of  hit 
own  failh.  He  had  to  open  and  close  lus  school  with  prayer. 
The  school  was  annually  ins]iected  by  a  religious  body  nil  whom 
reports  testify  that  it  valued  it.'i  actiools  mainly  for  this  end.  The 
very  child  was  long  taught  its  A  B  C  upon  a  p«ae  of  the  sfaorUr 
catechism.     The  bouk  of   Pro'verbs   whs  the  reading   book   of  lb* 
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Bchool.  Everything  tendeil  to  impress  teacher,  cliilJ,  and  parent 
Triili  ihe  idea  thai  ihe  godlj"  upbringing  of  the  young  was  the  great 
end  of  eUucalioii.  You  tunnot  aepanile  an  element  like  that  from 
the  old  scliool-life  of  the  parish  achoola.  You  cannot  aay  that  it 
WB8  in  spite  of  it,  rather  than  by  means  of  it,  tliat  the  eysleni  hccouj- 
plished  its  results.  But  I  go  further  and  maintain  that  ihat  charac- 
Uriatic  was  one  to  uhich  the  parish  schools  largely  owed  their  power. 
Il  was  because  they  educated  w'tli  a  religious  aim  that  they  educated 
lo  well.  They  helped  to  form  all  that  should  aiterwardrf  miike  the 
child  well- principled,  brave,  and  patient,  fit  at  once  for  the  duties  and 
trials  of  life,  not  only  the  churehman  but  ^le  citineu.  Whatever 
b«  the  manner  in  which  education  is  now  to  be  extended,  it  is  of  ihe 
\erj  firit  consefjucnce  thai  this  charaeierisiic  of  ihe  parish  school 
system  should  be  pi-eservfd.  It  is  not  that  arithmetic,  geometry, 
wriiing  are  to  be  taught  rrligiously- — to  speak  thus  is  to  abuse 
language — but  it  is  that  the  child  is  to  be  tiiught  (he  great  truths 
of  religion,  that  the  religious  and  even  missionary  character  of  the 
teacher  is  to  be  preserved,  that  the  teacher  is  to  have  religious  enda 
ID  Tiew,  that  the  tone  of  the  school  is  to  he  a  religious  tone. 

How  is  this  characteristic  to  be  maintained  in  the  parish  schools 
and  extended  to  other  schools  ?  The  question  is  one  which  I 
might  decline  to  answer.  What  is  wunied  is  that  Ihe  infinile 
importoncc  of  the  matter  should  be  fully  leit — that  taught  by  all 
philosophy,  warned  by  all  experience,  tneii  should  resolve  that  they 
will  submit  (o  no  system  of  education  which  does  not  at 
least  ieuvc  ample  scope  fur  ihis  end  being  kept  in  view.  Thus 
means  will  suggest  themselves  which  no  single  person  may  he  able 
to  point  out.      (Jne  word  liowever  upon  il. 

First  then  it  is  obvious  that  the  test  is  gone,  and  that,  at  least  in  its 
old  form,  it  cannot  be  restored.  But  ive  need  not  despair  on  that 
account.  It  was  not  owing  only  to  ihe  progress  of  infidelity  or  dissent 
tbat  the  teat  was  done  away.  It  was  owing,  ut  lea-sl  in  a  great  degree, 
to  a  change  in  men's  estimate  of  the  connexion  between  the  Chuielt 
and  religion.  The  Church  was  once  the  only  embodiment  of  religion  ; 
the  test  was  ihe  most  natural  bond  of  connesion  with  the  Church  ; 
and  Uios  it  naturally  had  iis  place  assigned  lo  it,  yet  not  as  a  bulwark 
ot'  tlic  Church,  but  as  a  bulwark  of  religion  embodied  in  the  Church. 
Of  this  religion  no  one  Church,  perhaps  not  all  the  churches  put 
togciher,  are  now  regarded  as  the  only  guardians.  Were  they  so,  k 
U-si  would  still  be  in  existence.  Party  spirit  may  have  hidped  to 
abolish  it,  but  party  spirit  found  its  strength  because  there  was  a 
changf!  in  men's  ideas,  in  men's  beliefs.  At  this  moment  religious 
truiii  is  taught  as  earnestly  in  the  parish  schoub  aa  it  was  when  ihe 
teat  existed. 

but,  the  teat  was  not  the  only  guarantee  of  religious  education 
in  the  parish  Bchoob,  there  wns  also  the  connexion  between  the 
school:!  find  the  clergy  acting  in  their  corporate  capacity  and  reprcsent- 
ing  the  church.  That  connexion  was  of  the  highest  value,  and,  in 
spite  of  everything  that  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  I  must  maintain 
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tbat  Scotland  owes  to  the  clergy  of  the  nationitl  ehnrcli  a  d«bt  ot 
gralitude,  not  easily  repaid,  fmr  tlie  benefita  which  flowed  from  lliu 
conncxinii  to  Iter  schools.  It  lielped  ti>  breathe  itilo  them  the  spirit 
of  Churiih  life.  It  helped  to  keep  alive  in  the  leiichera  the  sense  nf 
religious  responsibility.  It  asaocijilod  the  i'choolraa.»ters  with  the 
gieai  mission  work  ol'  the  Church,  Ii  bound  miiiiaiera  .'ind  school* 
master.-i  totrether  a*  fallow  hihourora  in  the  same  grciil  (ield.  In  the 
purir*h  si'hoola,  it  ia  well -known  ilmt  this  i-onnexion  is  siiU  preaetrwl. 
Uow  it  is  to  be  extended  tu  others,  1  di)  not  know.  But  nil  urs 
interested  in  trying  to  devise  the  me-ans  for  doiui;  so.  I  dnim  no 
Speciiii  privile"!?  in  thy  respect  I'or  llie  clerpy  of  ihe  Eslnhlisrimeat 
Conncxiun  wiili  the  Establish nient  is  in  itself  nothing.  Connoxioa 
wilh  the  Christian  Chumh  is  nil. 

The  influ''nee  of  pulilic  and  eBpccialiy  of  parental  opinion  wa*  evrtk 
in  iho  piirish  sthoula  the  most  imporLint  itunrnnLee  of  reli^'ioua 
inslrnetion  which  we  possessed.  That  we  i^till  h.tve.  uiid  llml  wi>  cwi 
extend  to  all.  And  here  is  H  noble  sphere  of  labour  for  ftll  iha 
churches.  Let  any  educational  measure  leave  here  at  lensl  an  "pen 
door,  and  let  them  all  enter  in — let  them  keep  alive,  lot  them  deepen 
in  the  minds  nf  the  community  the  sense  at  prexent  exieling  of  tbtr  lact 
ihiit  edniMtion,  lo  be  worthy  iif  lh<:  name,  must  be  rel)|:iou9.  Let 
tbeni  deprecate  all  subsliluti^s  jiroposud  for  the  mninlenancc  of  Hm 
reli;;ious  ehiirselor  of  the  schools,  such  us  instruction  given  hy  thvtn- 
selves  at  Rcpnrnle  hours,  and  Sunday  sebools.  Let  lliem  keep  the 
he;irl  of  the  community  sound  by  the  TuithfulneA*  of  ibeir  preaching 
and  rhe  7.en\  of  iheir  pssloriii  labours.  No  fornial  guaraniec  will  b« 
of  use  without  that,  and  if  we  cannot  gel  formal  ^uarantee^.  valuable 
as  ihey  are,  we  miiy  lind,  pcrhiips  in  ihis  ahmc  all  we  need. 

2.  A  seeond  chftraclfristic  of  the  cild  parish  school  system,  lo  which 
ita  greiit  results  were  owing,  was  ibnt  a  high  stiindai'd  of  leucliing  w«* 
considered  indispensable  to  sueceas.  Not  that  evcrv,  or  even  nearly 
every,  child  Wiia  to  be  taught  higher  branches;  but  no  tpiirhpr  wu 
satislied  if  he  culd  not  point  to  tlieiie  branches  in  his  school,  if  be  bad 
not  n(  least  a  few  children  wlio  were  learning  them  ;  at  least  onf 
chias  for  French,  or  Latin  and  (.Ireek,  or  MiithcmalifS.  It  has,  ind<?«il, 
ol'len  been  (|neslioned  whelln-r  it  wiut  wise  to  reach  such  things  in  a 
common  country  school,  whether  it  was  not  apt  lo  lilt  children  uboi-e 
their  station,  to  put  false  ideas  into  their  heads,  lo  lead  them  to  ninke 
efi'irls  afterwards  to  rise  in  life  which  in  many  cases  must  hara 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  to  witlidraw  the  teacher's  altoncion  VMt 
much  from  ihe  humbler  work  of  teaching  the  lowi-r  but  more 
aumeri'us  classes.  These  objeuiions  nrii  not  wholly  uithoul  wvi^lit, 
and  ir  may  be  at  once  allowed  tliat  the  introduction  of  higher  bnincbi>a 
inio  an  elrmi-ntary  school  needs  lo  be  gone  about  with  caution  and 
prndence.  Vet.  puHinj;  all  things  logi'lher.  few  lessons  are  Mamped 
moru  emphatically  upon  the  whole  history  of  the  pariiih  sehooU  ifaiu 
this  ;  that  H  limited  measure  of  such  higher  instruction  exerci'«i)  ■ 
most  important  influence  upon  their  success.  It  was,  in  the  fin* 
place,  a  matter  of  the  verj  greatest  consequence  tliat,  in  almost  etvrj 
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diatrktof  Scotland,  there  was  a  man  able  not  only  to  detpct  those 

launt  seeds  of  talent  which  are  sown  so  liberall  j  in  the  breasLs  of  the 

poor,  but  to  lake  the  poor  man'n  clever  chihl    by  the   hand,  to   tbater 

the  growth  of  these  seeds,  and  most  probably   lo   prepare   ihat   child 

fortfae  Uni^erFiity.    In  innumerable  cases  the  master,  if  ho  found  such 

a  child  among  his  scholars,  rejoiced  like  one  who  had  found   jrreat 

■poil,  perhaps  educated  it  for  nolhing,  or  got  a  kind  friend  lo   pay  the 

Jecs,  and  watched  over  it  as  one  that  might  some  day  be  his  boast 

among   his   fellow -teachers  or   in    the  whole   district   to    which    he 

b*tan<;ed.      Out  of  that  class  many  ofScodnnd's  very  best    sons   have 

•prong.      But,  in  the  second  plnee,  the  nrransemenl  to  wliicii  I  refer 

did  preai  good  lo  the  teacher.     How  proud   lie   used  to  be  of  Ruch 

a  child.     It  was  a  very  medicine  lo  his  soul   amidst  the  dreariness 

and   discourngemcnts   and   trials  which  he   only  linows  who   actually 

labours     in    a   village    or    counlry    school.      And    how    pleased    the 

Pre»bylery  were  when  they  came  to  examine  the  higher  classes  of 

whose  pu[>il.4  such  ftcbiM  was  one.     There  was  always  a  commotion 

among  ihom    nt   this   part   of  the   annual  examination  which    stirred 

bod)  the  lencher  and  the  audience.     It  was  aomeihing  higher  ihan 

ordinary  thai  rhey  were  about  to  do.     They  felt  ihomselves  for  the 

naneni  in  their  own  academic  or  college  years,  and  the  feeling  ran 

like   an    electric    shock  through    the    room,  startling  every   one   into 

J      attention  and  vivacity.     The  master  was  a  proud  man  upon   these 

^Korrftsions  if  such  a  eln^s  did  well.     It  repaid  him  for  ramiy  an   hour 

^^^f  Lanl  work,  and  many  a  disappointment.  Nor,  in  the  third  place,  is 

^HtoefiVct  upon  the  parents  of  the  children  in  general  to  be  lost  sight 

^VhT     When  a  boy  thus  trained  rose  m  life,  it  wasa  palpable  illuslraliou 

of  the  value  of  education  which  aJi  could  appreciate.      It   made   men 

»tbtnk  more  about  it.  It  deepened  the  desire  for  it.  The  successful 
Viy  became  not  only  Ihe  pride  of  the  nmster,  but  of  the  villnge  ;  and 
many  a  falher  and  mother  stirred  up  a  lagging  child  by  the  thought 
of  what  such  and  such  an  one  had  done. 

As  to  intetfering  with  the  management  of  the  lower  classes,  there 
(8  but  little  weight  in  the  objection.  Sometimes  it  might  do  so,  but 
in  General  n  roasler  dared  not  ueglect  these  classes.  It  was  upon 
them  that  he  mainly  depended  for  pupils  and  fees,  and  he  only  went 
to  ihem  with  a  more  hofH-'ful  spirit  than  lie  might  otherwise  have  been 
aide  to  maintain.  Uprm  ihe  whole  the  result  was  decidedly  good  ; 
and.  whaiever  be  the  plan  by  which  education  is  extended  in  Scotland, 
it  will  not  only  fail  lo  do  justice  lo  Ihe  education  of  ibc  community, 
as  that  educaiion  ought  fo  be  conducted  if  it  is  to  be  wortliy  of  the 
oame,  it  will  fail  even  lo  accomplish  its  own  end  if  this  oharaeterislic 
of  the  ohl  purieh  school  system  be  disowned  by  it. 

A  third  characteristic  of  the  parish  school  system  was  the  frt^edom 
of  the  teacher.  It  is  true  indeed,  and  it  is  of  importance  to  remember 
Ibc  truth,  that  he  was  always  under  a  local  board,  as  well  as  under 
the  inspection  of  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds.  But  that  local 
board  consisting  of  heritors  and  minister,  was  so  constituted,  and 
thai   preabyieriol  inspection  was   so  conducted,  that  practically  the 
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teacher  wjis  free.  No  smnll  local  commiUee  was  permitled  to  inter- 
fere with  hira,  and  ho  was  left  to  corjducl  his  school  according  to  his 
indtviiiual  method,  his  own  coiiscientioas  coiivictiotis  of  what  was 
best  for  his  pupil);.  It  cannot  be  doubled  for  n  moment  llmt  to  this 
characteristic  the  iadividuiLl  developmenl  of  the  paruchinl  school* 
masters  of  Scotland  was  largely  owing.  It  was  the  free  life  of  our 
schoolrooms  that  made  ihum  long;  superior,  tliat  mako'?  thorn  Mill 
equal,  in  all  the  higher  departments  of  education,  to  an)~  schoolrooms 
in  the  world.  It  was  this  that  led  [o  the  bringing  out  in  them  of  all 
their  most  spirited  masters,  of  those  men  whose  native  fore*  of 
character  and  native  InlenI  had  never  known  a  check,  who,  amidst 
the  unileiiiable  degradation  of  the  schools  in  many  piirtsof  the  coutiiry, 
lent  such  u  lustre  to  the  profession  tlmt  all  men  spoke  well  of  it,  and 
to  the  thought  of  whom  the  mind  yet  turns  wilh  pleasure  as  memo- 
rials of  the  unfeiterod  lifo  of  the  past.  If  the  local  boards  had  been 
composed  only,  or  even  mainly,  of  persons  who  did  not  understand  a 
teacher's  work  and  difficulties,  or  if  the  inspection  had  been  too 
rigorous,  we  should  have  iiad  no  such  men.  The  effect  would  have 
been  to  repress  their  spirit  and  cserlious;  they  would  have  learned 
to  look  to  other  quartera  than  themselves  for  educational  influences, 
while  they  would  have  viewed  these  influences,  when  they  did  come, 
as  influences  to  be  watched  with  suspicion  and  anxiety;  they  would 
have  been  hampered  at  every  stej)  by  the  fooli-hness  of  men  clothed 
■with  a  little  bnef  authority ;  their  discipline  would  have  been  interfered 
with  ;  and  each  offended  parent  would  have  found  vent  fur  bis  ilis- 
aatisfaciion  in  oppres-sing  o  man  whose  work  he  did  not  comprehend. 

I  am  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  is  most  desirable  lo  intercvt'lhe 
parents  of  the  children  in  the  management  of  the  school.  They  are 
not  unworthy  of  the  charge.  That  in  so  many  districts  of  the  country 
they  have  fonncd  school  committees  from  amongst  themselves,  erocied 
BchouU,  and  paid  the  Bchool  fees  with  exemplary  puncuialiiy,  is  a 
Btriking  testimony  to  the  right  which  they  have  to  speak  an<l  act  in  a 
matter  of  the  kind.  It  oughi  rather  to  be  oureffiirt  to  cjill  tliem  forth, 
to  cxcilo  them  to  the  thought  fulness  and  ednrational  xeal  whicli 
would  be  awakened  by  placing  them  in  a  position  of  responsibility, 
and  thus  lo  create,  through  school  committees,  a  training  sctiool  for 
the  advanced  in  life  not  less  valuable  thau  would  be  the  school 
managed  by  them  for  the  young.  Iti  any  new  plan  for  education 
it  seeuis  to  me  of  great  importance  that  this  point  should  be  attended 
to,  especially  as  we  cannot  expect  that  the  heritors  generally,  most 
praiseworthy  as  iheir  conduct  is,  should  identify  iheraselves  so  fully 
wilh  the  wants  and  feelings  of  the  people  as  they  once  did.  Bul 
sorely  ibis  might  be  done  without  too  thoroughly  changing  the  consli- 
tution  of  the  schools.  If  the  past  teaches  anything,  it  teaches  thai 
this  should  he  done  gradually,  and  only  in  proportion  to  the  depve 
in  which  the  people  show  that  they  can  use  the  power. 

A  fourth  characteristic  of  the  parish  school  system  was  the  security 
of  income  which  the  teacher  enjoyed.  It  is  not  necessary  lo  say 
much  on  this  point.  The  income  of  the  master  was  small,  but  with 
the  exception  of  ihe  fees  it  was  secure.     Ue  knew  (bat  be  could 
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count  upon  it.  It  waH  not  dependent  on  innumerable  contingencies. 
The  ground  on  which  it  rested  wu»i  not  liiiblc  to  constunt  change. 
A  teacher  could  look  forward  and  calculate  with  a  fair  mensure  of 
«rl«intj-  what  his  income  would  bo  so  long  as  he  occupied  the 
school.  And  the  prospect  of  this  encurity  drew  many  an  able  man 
into  the  lield  who  would  otherwise  have  shrunk  from  undertaking 
lesjwnsibilities  nnd  duiiea  remunerated  liy  so  small  ii  sum. 

Add  now,  putting  all  these  circutn 8 lances  together,  I  notice  a 
fifth  and  last  characteristic  of  the  Pariah  School  System  ;  iu  its 
teat-'her  it  made  the  man.  It  was  not  so  much  *  that  this  was 
ltd  Mvowed  principle  as  it  was  the  i-eaiilt  of  the  whole  spirit  of  its 
•tTsngements.  Called  to  a  religious  task  ;  encouraged  to  maintain  at 
Icut  some  measure  at  high  education  in  his  school  ;  free  in  hia 
manngcmeni,  and  secure  in  u  large  portion  of  his  income,  the  teacher 
Wi  that  lie  filled  an  important  nnd  independent  position  i  and, 
though  required  every  day  to  meet  discouragements  which  none  but 
a  tnieher  knows,  he  was  siippoi-ted  by  the  consciousness  of  the  higii 
nature  of  this  work,  and  by  the  resptct  which  hia  very  independence 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  secure  him  in  the  eyes  of  ibe  com- 
niunily.  All  iho  best  parts  of  his  character  were  drawn  lorth  j  hia 
sense  of  responsibility  was  increased  ;  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own 
reaourues,  he  was  lifted  above  fear,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  carry 
out  both  ihe  measures  and  the  discipline  which  were  needed  for  his 
acbool  without  being  hampered  ai  every  step  by  a  multitude  of  regu- 
lations, by  the  deipulism  of  uiieducated  and  nn sympathising  com- 
mittees, or  by  the  dreiiil  thai,  if  he  did  not  gratefully  obey,  he  would 
be  Starved  into  submission.  There  is  an  imworihy  dread  on  the 
part  of  many  of  making  the  schoolmaster  loo  in  depend  cut.  But 
without  u  large  measure  of  independence  we  never  can  have  our 
tenchers  formed  to  what  they  ought  to  be.  AVe  may  have  subrais- 
aion.  routine,  the  daily  path  of  duty  trodden  with  regular  and 
Bnrarjing  aiep;  but  we  cannot  have  the  free,  bold,  and  manly 
spirit  which  chalks  out  its  own  path  of  progress,  and,  in  forming  the 
man,  really  makes  the  school. 

Such  were  some  of  the  leniures  of  the  old  parish  aclioola  of  Scot- 
Utnd  to  which  they  owed  their  success. 

And  now  let  me  ask  lor  a  moment.  Does  the  Revised  Code,  which  is 
at  present  the  great  means  of  extending  education  in  Scotland  as 
weli  as  England,  preserve  the  charocleri^lics  which  have  been  alluded 
loT  It  does  the  very  opposite.  It  ilirealens  to  extinguish  the  very 
elemeDt?  of  school  life  whieh  it  is  most  desirable  to  maintain.  If  my 
Uioe  permitted  1  should  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to 
acknowledge  the  value  of  the  services  ivldch  the  Privy  ConiLcil  have 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  education;  of  confessing  (hat  upon  a  email 
ecale  it  lias  done  incalculable  good ;  of  thanking  its  inspectors  for  the 
able,  considi^rate,  nnd  judicious  manner  in  which  they  have  dis- 
charged their  delicate  and  important  duties ;  and  of  paying  their  well- 
earned  tribute  of  honour  to  those  wise  statesmen  who  introduced  the 
afsi«m,  and  who  took  compassion  upon  our  poor  children  when  the 
churches  were  consuming  each  other  with  their  strifes.     But  the 
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interests  now  at  stake  are  of  too  serious  a  kind  to  leave  rooni  for 
empty  coinplimentji.  The  Privy  Council  selieiuea  have  readied,  if 
they  have  noc  ulready  pussed,  in  tliis  country  the  limits  of  ilieir 
uaefulneps.  They  have  Jone  great  good  by  I  lie  manner  in  wLich 
they  have  roused  us  I'roui  our  apathy  and  helped  us  to  form  m^re 
correct  ideas  of  the  extent  of  the  subject  witli  which  we  have  to  <ieal. 
But  let  the  whole  country  be  embraced  by  them,  in  particular  let  all 
the  schools  of  Scotland  he  brou<;ht  under  the  dominion  ul  the  Uevised 
Code,  and  tlie  gWy  of  Scottish  school  life  will  have  disHppeiired. 
In  each  particular  which  has  been  mentioned  the  Revised  Code  runs 
counter  to  the  principles  of  our  old  piirochiiil  system.     For, — 

1.  Aa  to  the  relii^ous  uirn,  the  principle  of  the  Revised  Code  is, 
that  tlio  ability  of  every  child  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  is  the  object 
of  greatest  interest  lo  the  Stale,  and  that  public  money  shuli  be  ;;iveQ 
for  the  attainment  of  these  enda  alone.  The  whole  tendency  of  the 
Code  ia  to  foster  t'le  idea  that  they  constitute  education.  With  ihem 
comes  the  money,  without  them  none.  If  we  stiirt  from  the  prin- 
ciple thus  laid  down,  or  at  least  implied,  the  conditions  upon  which 
tlie  grants  of  the  I'rivy  Council  are  given  are  right  and  unas^iihible. 
But  if  ihe  principle  involves  un  altogether  false  idea  of  what  educa- 
tion ia ;  if  it  lose:)  sight  of  that  in  which  the  very  essence  of  education 
lies ;  tlien  the  Sirtie,  by  its  present  course  of  action,  is  lendln;;  all 
the  influence  of  its  wealih  and  powerful  machinery  lo  withdraw  iho 
attention  from  that  which  can  alone  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
Christian  and  the  pafriot.  True  educaiiou  may  be  advanced  by  the 
State  while  it  does  not  nea  that  every  child  can  reixd,  write,  ynd 
cipher.  It  may  not  be  advanced  by  it  while  it  iloes  sec  that  every 
child  can  do  so.  The  principle  at  the  bottom  of  ihe  Iievi*ed  Code  ia 
one  which  the  couuiry  does  not  accept  ;  from  which,  if  closely  and 
ably  carried  out  as  it  is  sure  to  be,  it  will  certuinly  one  day  revolt. 
The  Code  is  to  he  condemned  because  that  principle  is  an  error,  and 
the  error  viiiaica  the  whole. 

2.  As  to  the  maintenance,  at  least  in  some  measui-e,  of  n  high 
standard  of  education  in  schools,  that  point  is  to  the  Revised  Cude 
ft  matter  of  entire  indifference.  It  makes  the  aid  which  n  teacher  is 
lo  receive  from  it  dependent  on  the  progress  of  his  pupils  in  the 
lower  hi-iinches  alone.  It  concentrates,  as  far  us  it  can,  bis  whole 
interest  in  these,  and  deliberately  excludes  everything  else  from  ila 
consideration.  Again,  it  is  not  untmporlant  to  obsei've  thai,  upon 
its  own  principle,  it  is  right  in  doing  so.  But  the  principle  is 
thoroughly  wrong.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  form  a  veTf 
amall  poriion  of  that  education  in  which  the  Stale,  whatever  be  the 
light  in  which  we  view  it,  has  an  interest.  It  might  indeed  be  utiae 
consolation  if  we  could  believe  that  there  will  bo  really  under  tho 
new  system  greater  progress  than  of  old  in  these  elementary  bram-hes. 
But  that  will  not  be  the  case.  To  promote  even  then  the  preicnce 
in  tho  school  of  a  high  standard  of  teiieliing  is  indispensable.  The 
vigour  of  the  whole  school  life  is  involved  in  that,  and  udIcm  iho 
whole  be  vigourous,  the  various  members  will    be  wenk.     Already 
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one  or  II.  M.  Itiapectora  (Ruv.  W,  H,  BrookfielJ)  repi>r[a,  ■'  I  Lave 
foun'l  fl  deliberate  and  systematic  diacontinuonce  of  iustructiou  in 
geogiapliv  and  other  subsiiliary  subjects  upon  whiL-li  no  direct  bonus 
ia  prupoeeJ  by  the  Reviited  Code ;  autl  I  have  uot  found  such  dist^n- 
tiouuive  conipcDsaUsd  by  any  correspondint;  improvement  in  [he 
more  elementary  articles  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmelic." 
Eiartly  what  vae  to  be  expected.  Tl»e  Revised  Coda  does  all  it  can 
to  csiinf;oisli  ihc  whole  range  of  instruction  which  extends  beyond 
tlieae  three  point*,  and,  thoroughly  carried  out,  it  will  lower,  instead 
ofriuMDg  the  education  of  Scotland. 

3.  As  to  the  leiichcr's  freedom,  the  Revised  Code  goea  fur  to 
dtstroy  it.  A  multitude  of  minute  re;;ulutiona  are  given  him  to 
Stisnil  Id.  He  is  tied  down  by  the  bunds  of  a  ihorouglily  conse- 
quential nyalcm  of  checks  and  counter-checks,  a  Hystem  ivhose  very 
MBeieocy  is  in  this  respect  its  bune. 

4.  As  to  the  teacher's  security  of  income,  it  is  lost.  I  cannot  enter 
into  details,  but  the  Revised  Code  has  only  to  be  carefully  considered 
U)  order  to  convince  us  that  the  promise  which  it  holds  outno  the  ear 
nuM  and  will  be  often  broken  to  the  hope.  It  is  imposniblc  for  ony 
teucher  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  those  conditions  which  it  lays 
down  if  the  tests  of  their  fulltlroent  are  stringently  and  effectively 
■pplinl.  Either,  therefore,  it  will  not  accomplish  whut  it  coniemphites, 
or,  if  it  does,  it  will  add  to  the  teiichcr's  income  less  thnn  it  proposes 
to  do.  At  all  events  there  will  Hhvnvs  be  no  little  tnicertiiinty  as  to 
the  result,  and  thiil  uncertainty  will  dliicnurago  both  those  now 
Iftbonriiig  in  our  schools,  ttad  those  who  might  otherwise  have  thought 
of  j6loing  tlie  protession. 

5.  The  Revised  Cmle  will  fail  in  the  grand  reiiui^ito  of  nnv  good 
aebool  fiy^tom — it  will  fnil  to  make  man.  It  may  ^ccurt;  a  well  drilled 
cli»>  of  teachert,  |ieriia|is  a  better  (trilled  class  than  a  freer  system 
would;  but  they  will  be  men  of  a  lower  stump  thnn  we  have  been 
■ccustomed  to.  Every  pmciicnl  ciiucutor  knows  that  rules  are  com- 
pNr»liv>-lv  valueless,  that  a  i^ood  master  with  iudividuality  of  chanictor 
is  the  all-important  re([uiBite  to  be  sought  iifier,  iind  that,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  |>ower,  that  individuality  should  be  vncournged  and 
dmwii  furih.  Take  the  parochial  schools  ol  Scotland  now.  und  we 
•hall  liud  in  the  raoat  cUicient  of  them  men  of  every  vaiiely  of  method, 
difftrrin^  widely  Irom  one  unoiber  in  the  organisiition  of  their  classes, 
in  ibeir  mi}de  of  communicating  instruction,  in  the  means  which  ihey 
ttnploy  for  exciting  the  Xf.al  ami  unim:ition  ot  the  children.  They 
will  be  lound  to  be  ei^uiilly  successful  ;  and  a  tour  uf  inspection 
would  have  no  le^^son  either  more  dcepi}'  imprinted  upon  our  minds 
or  more  delightful  in  itself  than  this,  that  well-educiitedmeii,  iuterested 
in  iheir  professiun.  need  no  law,  but  are  "'  a  law  unto  themselves,"  It 
OWghl  to  be  our  first  und  most  earnest  ellVirl  l<>  obtain  such  mt'ii.  But 
ibo  l£evis«d  Coilc  will  hinder  rather  than  help  us  in  making  it. 

Vet  this  is  the  system  upon  which  we  lire  now  thrown,  to  which 
we  lire  now  looking  forward,  and  that — nut  in  faith,  but  in  despair. 
The  country  docs  not  believe  in  the  Revised  Code,  yet  it  accepts  it — 
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accepts  it  in  token  of  its  own  imbecility,  and  of  the  eelfiahnsss  of  itt 
contendin;;  parties.     Witli  all  tlie  memories  of  the   |)ast  u>  Harn  it 
from  decline,  with  all   llie   lesaons  of  the   pAst   to  guide  it  to  betMr 
tilings,  it  is  liandiiig  il^elf  over.  In  ilic  mo4t  momenious  of  its  iiit«resta^ 
to  a  new  dominion  of  whieli  few  have  a.  good  word  to  say,  KhaM 
very  a'jtiiors  speak  of  it   ns    (irovisional,  and   whicli   ba*   harilly  oite 
fenture  of  rcsemblancn  to  what  we  profess  to  l>c  so  proud  of.     Sorelj 
it  is  not  yet  too  liite  to  remuily  t)ic  evil.     Why  do  noi  the  ditTcreiil 
churches  of  the  land,  whieh  speak  so  much  iibout  education,  trv  to 
come  lo  a  common    undersliinding  in    regard   to  it  T      If  ihi-v   think 
their  echoois  a  menns  of  gaininjj;  influence  fur  thi'mselves.  they  bi-tray 
tlieir  Miister's  cause,  and  they  will  be  defeated  in  the  long  run  wiihoiit 
one    lo  pity  them.     If  they  repudiate  such  a  ihout;hi,  Why  do  they 
not  appoint  some  of  their  leading  members  to  meet,  and  ncr  wbelhor 
they  cannot  agree  as  to  the  nieitns  of  preserving  and  extending  what 
they  profess  to  value  t     If  the  clergy  will  not  do  bo,  it  liecomeii  tlie 
laity  to  do  it  for  Ihein.  and  to  re:id  ihem  the  much  ncodcjl  lemon  iJiU, 
if  they  ate  to  be  the  guidea  of  opinion,  they  can  only  be  sj  by  aban- 
doning thoae  narrow  purposes  with  which   un  oducsteil   laity  will  not 
^ympMthi^e.     Any  way  it  is  full  time  that  the  t'oiintry  shonid  awaken 
from  lis   indilfercnce  to  the  subject,  und   that   it  should  inlerpow  its 
hand  to  prevent  the  indefinite   extene^ion  of  u  system  whicli  pn-nrmM 
little  in  common  with  ail  that  in  the  past  liu.'*  been  productive  of  tba 
greatest  good. 

In  conclu!iion,  let   me  only  nay  that  whatever  i»  done  should    _ 
done  upon  at  least  two  principles.     First,  aympaihy  with  the  teacberll 
posilion.      It  is  a   discouraginp  work   in  which  he  is  enguged,  &  work 
whose  dilRcuUies  are  not  less  than  its  importHncc,     Therefore  should 
the   country  bo  generous  to   her  teachers  ;  generous   to  those  now  in 
parish   srhools,  and  whose   condition,  though  of  late   improvetl,  is  not 
what  it  ought  10  be  ;  generous  to  iho.sc  in  nou-parochiHl  BchooK  upco 
whom   we  are  to  a  large  cxb'Ut  dependent,  and  whose  pntiiion  it 
commonly  one  of  very  great   poverty  and   trial.      Yet  few  have  ibia 
aympaihy,  few  know  by  personal   knowledge   the  trials  of  i*  teaclirr'a 
lot.     Tlic  second  principle  is  faith  in  the  spirit  which   is  to  (niide  m 
teacher's  work,  and  not  in  formal  ruled.     Let  u*  trust  our  tciichois, 
and    they  will   lie  worthy  of  our  trust.     Let   Iheir   circuiiistunrei  W 
fairly  considered.      I.el  llie  assistance  which  Ihcy  are  to  receive  from 
the  Slate  be   deliberately  weighed:   and  then,  subject  onlv  to  ■jcn'-ral 
inspeclion,  let  that  assistance  be  [jiven.      Do   not  fetter  it',  hainixir  't 
nnd  make  its  reception   dependent   upon  many  Hltle  ihinm  which  ibt 
teacher  is  not  always  able  lo  control.      Give  it  freely  and  geBcrvu'Jy. 
It  ivill  not  cost  morif  pier  school  llian  the  present  plan  does  ;  nndil 
will  gain  ends  which  that  plan  will  never  gain. 


Ott  the  Present  Sttite  of  Elementary  Education  in  Seotlnnd , 
with  Siiijgestions  as  to  a  Commissio/t  of  Imjuiry.  By  the 
Bev.  William  Fraser,  Paisley. 

JJo  one  can  closely  tnico  the  inflaeuces  of  the  English  or  Jenoniina- 
lional  pystijm  on  Scollish  education,  without  teiiig  struck  hy  l.he 
npiility  witli  whicii  they  are  effacing  all  that  has  beeu  loug  held  to 
be  Dot  only  disiineiire,  but  really  worth  preserving.  80  hroad  is 
the  difference  between  the  two  couutriea  iu  relation  to  university, 
in  termed  i  ate,  ami  elementary  education,  that  the  system  which  is 
best  adapted  to  the  oue,  iuu:jt  he  unsuitable  to  the  other,  and, 
therefore,  comparatiiely  inetfertive. 

A  brief  liifitorical  refercnec  will  vindiciito  this  staluraent,  and 
kid  iu  Bualainiog  eonio  of  iho  pleas  which  I  shall  urge  for  the  dis- 
««itiiiuwioa  of  the  douomiualional,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
DBtioDal,  sysleiii. 

While  ill  England  the  Reformfition  impulse  exteudeil  only  to 
ttiG  niiildle  classes,  in  Scotland  it  tieepeued  until  it  moved  around 
and  Uplifleti  the  ehiUreu  of  even  the  lowest  jieasantry.  Although 
Cranmers  cilueatioiiul  ouiliue  was  bold,  and  all-emlirucing  as  ibat 
of  Knox,  it  w»^  never  filled  up,  and  towards  tlio  close  of  Queen 

iElizabuib's  reign  the  Fouudtttions  which  were  being  multiplied 
cTcrywhere  by  royal  grants  and  private  bequests,  never  passed  tbo 
■Diddle  classes.  The  lower  classes  were  left  to  the  degradation 
of  the  worst  ignorance.  The  Commonwenlth  looked  more  lo  the 
]>Dlt>it  than  to  ihe  echool.  Milton  aud  Locke,  though  at  once  pro- 
foundly philosophic  and  eminently  pincdeal  in  their  educational 
^K  opinions, — though  decidedly  democratic  in  political  sentiment  and 
^P  bvdcvolenl  in  their  synipaihies,^never  seem  to  have  regarded 
education  aa  a  blessing  which  the  poorest  were  not  only  qualified, 
but  entitled,  to  receive.  They  never  recognized  iu  public  in- 
atruction  a  uaiionul  necessity.     In  the  arrangements  of  ihnt  time, 

I  the  middle  nud  higher  ranks  only  were  included  ;  and  on  the 
iowusi  there  fell  but  Ihe  chance  pliinmorings  of  a  feeble  light. 
'rh(-  general  estimate  of  public  instrLictioii  waa,  until  very  recently, 
almost  incredibly  low.  It  is  not  many  years  since  Dr.  IJelt  sought 
aup|>ort  to  his  plans  by  urging  that  "it  is  not  proposed  that  ihe 
children  of  the  poor  bo  eduealed  in  an  expcnsivQ  way,  or  even 
Uugbt  to  write  or  cipher." 

Lavr  as  was  this  standard,  it    excited  extreme  mistrust,  and  so 

sap<^rcilious  was  the  treatment  of  every  proposal  to  give  (he  people 

ihc  most  rudimentary  education,  that  Fosier  was  compelled  to  issue 

his  celebrated   essay    on    the  *'  Evils    of    Popular  Ignorance,"    to 

vindioile  the   right   of  ihe   |>ooreBt   in  the  land    lo  instruction,  and 

to    prove  that   a  universally   diHiised  education  would  not  evolve 

I       revolutionary   tendencies  nor  make  sedition   certain.       It   is  little 

^K nuro.  in   short,   than  thirty  years  since  ihe  idea  of  national   ednca' 

^V  fton  began  iu  England  to  trace  out  for  iliielf  a.  definite  and  palpable 

.story. 
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Id  ScotlauO.  on  the  other  hauU,  as  early  as  tlio  Uofonnalion, 
educational  opiuJOQ  was  singularly  cotnitri-lifiisive,  hd>1  rectiivt>(l  an 
emliodimpnt  in  our  national  li-glBlatloa  whitii  all  the  rlcis-iluJes 
of  our  liistniy  liave  not  yet  dealroyed.  It  wns  slifiiilatoj  ja  iho 
First  Book  of  Discipline,  "  tliut  evory  soTcral  kirk  aliall  liMve  a 
school  master,"  sucli  a  one  as  iB  able  at  least  "  to  ((-acb  gnunmar 
and  the  Latiu  tongue ;"  and  tlint,  in  otury  notable  town,  col- 
leges be  established  for  the  diffusion  of  higher  eilneation  in 
language,  logic,  and  rhetoric.  These  noble  proposuU  did  not  piM 
away  as  the  mere  topics  of  public  discuHsioii,  but  were  secured  by 
Act  of  Privy  Council  In  1616,  and  were  adenvard*.  iu  1633.  fully 
and  formally  ratified  by  legisluiivo  enactment.  National  education 
bas  thus  ever  held  iu  Scotland,  historicallv.  a  pre-emiueat  plactv 
and  for  more  than  two  centuries  has  practically  inouldi.-<l  sncl 
ruled  the  uat.ional  characler.  The  scholarship  uf  the  naiiwnkl 
teacher  has  been  always  hi^h.  The  leachers  iu  our  tfairaaaBil 
parishes,  in  our  burgh,  grammnr,  and  other  iiiiermediale  invtita- 
tion!>,  nil  received  a  classical  education,  they  had  gencrallyenjoyed 
several  years  of  uiiiversily  training,  wi^rc  marked  by  a  love  of  learn- 
iug,  by  eiilighteiiini-nt,  and  liberality  of  seutimcnt,  and.  coming 
into  contact  with  nil  clasMes  of  society,  they  have  for  more  than 
two  ceuturies  silently  pcrpetiiateil  the  naljiiDol  c«ncepliuu  as  to 
the  proper  instnictioii  of  the  people.  It  is  not^  tlieu,  to  tlia 
uumiier  of  her  schools,  so  uiuch  as  to  the  chanurlcr  and 
Bcholarship  of  her  teachers,  that  Scotland  owed  hor  edncatl 
pre-cminOQce, 

While  in  I'^ngland  the  universities  and  the  higher  institationi 
closely  a-4*ociBied,  they  are  se]>arated  from  the  primary  schools  br 
impassable  gulf;  in  Scotland,  there  is  no  auch  chasm  !  an  (Mcf 
connection  runs  through  the  primary  or  parochial  school?,  the  bnr^. 
and  grammar,  or  intermediate  iastilutious,  and  tliu  unirvmiluw. 
They  act  and  react  on  each  other.  The  universities  give  to  llw 
parochiiil  and  intermediate  srhools  their  intellectual  characler.  and 
they,  ill  turn,  give  increased  vitality,  impulse,  strength, and aceii racy 
to  the  snn'oiiiidiiig  district  or  adventure  schools,  which  bavu  bet^ 
called  into  honourable  competition  with  tlicm. 

These  dillercnccs  are  historical,  deeji-scnted,  and  so  iulIiuiiitiaLr 
that  uii  legislation  should  ignore  them. 

This  national  organisation  of  primary  school*,  iutenuedislo  in*ti- 
tutious,   unil    universities,  was    admirably  a<lju;itud   to   the   cnnditioa 
and  aspirations  of  ev<;u   the   [leosantry    of  ScotUud.     It    gave  nil 
classes  access  to  a  knowledge  oi'  Latin,  Greek,  and  MatbemaU'««; 
it  opi'ncd  up  an  easy  ascent    to  ihe  university,  and  the  recall  ba* 
been,  that  not.  a  few  of  those    who  started  from  ilie  very  l«we  tiM* 
climljcil  the  higliest,  achieved  the  proudest  distinctions  iu  lltenuully 
eclenee,   and    |>hilosn)iliy,  anil     conferred   lacriiig   benefita    oo    tlitir 
coudiry  and  race,     Thij   dilference   iietwoen  the   two  couDlries  *» 
recogutned  by  the  originHtorg  of  the  Grants  in   Aid,  and  «r«*» 
thoroughly  apprecinled  that  they    uevor    contemplated    exteadiop 
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their  educntiooal  appliances  to  ScotlnnJ,  The  benefits  of  [Le 
Capit&tioa  Grants  were  for  years  refused  to  Scottish  educationists, 
had  rery  recently,  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  the  Revised 
Code  was  also  postponed,  in  the  hope  that  a  national  system  would 
be  adopted,  commensurate  with  the  actual  necessities  of  tho  people, 
sod  giving  harmony  and  effect  to  the  separate  agencies  already 
sustained  in  this  country. 

It  should  also  he  kept  in  miud,  not  only  that  the  educational 
programme  laid  down  by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  was  not 
framed  lo  meet  the  condition  of  Scotland,  but  that  all  the  changes 
which  have  been  subsequently  introduced,  are  more  adjustments  to 
the  Deccssities  of  England  alone. 

The  dc  DO  mi  national  method  was,  under  the  circumstsQces,  tho  best 
for  England  and  the  worst  for  Scotland.  In  making  this  general  state- 
ment, I  do  not  ignore  the  educational  benefits  which,  under  the  Old 
Cod«,  the  denominational  appliances  have  establlBhed  in  Scotland, 
through  larger  and  better  ventilstoll  schools,  a  greater  regard  to 
method,  discipline,  and  more  adequate  apparatus,  through  the  stimulus 
of  compeiitive  examinations,  systematic  training  to  fitness  fur  the 
office  of  teacher,  and  contiuuous  and  faithful  inspection  ;  yet  they' 
broke  up  into  sections,  what  was  long  and  inherently  national,  and 
ID  lowering,  beneath  the  old  level,  the  more  scholarly  preparation 
and  ijunlitications  of  the  teacher,  they  weakened  the  connexion  of 
Ihc  common  school  with  the  university.  Inihe  esamination  papers, 
Latin  and  Greek  held  but  a  subordinate  or  optional  plnce.  The 
system  thus  not  only  seclarianises  the  educalion  of  the  country,  but 
inflicts  much  injury,  by  withdrawing  the  facilities  which  the 
people  enjoyed  of  qualifying  their  sons  for  entrance  into  one  of  the 
Bubonlinate  classes  in  the  university.  More  importance  is  to  be 
attached  to  this  point  than  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  warrantable, 
for  in  a  school  sending  forward  a  young  student  to  the  tinirersity, 
there  is  the  greatest  benefit  to  tho  educational  opinion  of  tho  sur- 
rounding district ;  it  has  an  auimaling  influence  on  the  master 
bimself,  on  the  pupils,  in  showing  wbat  is  within  their  reaeh,  and 
on  the  parents,  hy  promoting  a  laudable  ambition  to  give  their 
children  the  best  instruction. 

The  stimulus  of  this  prospective  osoent  is  still  more  completely 
dcAdened  under  the  Revised  Code.  On  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  Old  and  the  Revised  Codes  I  d.)  not  propose  to  enter  ;  it  would 
be  unjust  to  tlie  promoters  of  the  new  plans  to  criticise  them  here  ; 
they  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  securing  for  ourselves  a  better 
system,  and  we  have  not  obtained  it ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  show 
that  the  objection  which  I  am  urging  against  the  old  arrangements 
may  be  stilt  more  strongly  urged  against  the  new.  The  qualifica- 
tioQS  of  the  teacher  cannot  generally  be  so  high  under  tlio  new 
■rrangemenls  as  under  the  old.  This  is  a  serious  consideration,  but 
still  more  important  is  the  fact,  that  by  the  mechanical  tests  which 
are  now  to  be  applied,  the  higher  intellectual  culture  and  moral 
tnuningoftheyoungroustaufler,  because  there  will,  assuredly,  1)8  less 
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time  ilcToted  to  tbose  more  ailTKucei]  pupils,  In  our  couimon  schools, 
learDiug  History,  Geography,  Lntiu,  Algebra,  Stc,  wlio,  on  Icariog, 
really  decide  llie  higher  or  lower  cducatioual  level  of  ibis  couDlry. 

The  exteneion  of  the  UenoiniDfttional  ayaietn  ia,  by  another  pro- 
cess, lowerlDg  our  elemeatary  iuetruction.  By  pressiug  into  aepa- 
rste  schools,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  children  of  nil  a^es  and 
degrees  of  ntUiniiient,  ii  frittere  away  the  teacher's  time  ftod  strePKlk 
in  working  incorapiitiliie  (.■Innses.  If  the  one  school  were  *et  afart 
for  the  inilintory  andjunior  olasapa,  and  the  other  for  senior  papil^ 
there  would  be  more  entliiiBiasra  and  hnppinea.s,  and  the  trorkitig 
man's  children  would  have  their  brief  and  precious  school  l«m 
turned  to  ihe  best  possible  advantage.  The  present  arrBngemeiiti 
are  both  expensive  and  ineflectivc. 

I  might  urge  many  reasona,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  ahowilia 
neceasity  for  still  demanding  a.  nutional  syctein. 

A  moat  admirable  franie-work  for  aucb  a  system  lies  ready  for  the 
legislator  in  the  existing  prlnlary  and  inlermediale  schot^iL  Tbt 
Burgh,  Grammar,  and  Parocliial  Schools,  ihoao  directly  uudtr  tlia 
Established  Church,  and  tboae  under  the  Free  Church,  are  ihoronghlj 
"bne  in  educational  principle,  and  thoroughly  uniform  iu  educslionu 
practice.  The  public  day  acbools  of  Scotland  are  all  ftimilarly  con- 
ducted, with  the  exception  of  the  extremely  small  number  under  the 
Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic  communions.  The  four  Norma] 
Collegea  under  the  EaiablieheLl  and  Free  Churcbea  may  If  aitntded 
for  moutha  by  a  visitor  without  his  being  able  to  detect  to  what 
deuomiaation  they  belong  ;  and  I  may  state  that  the  Free  Chiireb 
Colleges  arc  so  largely  attended  by  pupils  and  atudeoie  of  various 
religious  communions,  that  they  are  already,  in  cfiect,  nationat  Is 
it,  under  these  circumstances,  too  much  to  say,  that  onr  being  still 
without  a  national  system  ia  conaiaicnt  neither  with  the  mutual  con- 
fidence which  should  distinguish  Christian  commuaioDS,  nor  with 
our  patriotism  as  Scotchmen  ? 

What  is  now  to  be  done  ?  Every  effort  has  hitherto  been  bafiled. 
To  the  causes  of  failure  it  is  unnecessary  to  advert.  Whether 
failure  was  attributable  to  the  proposed  measures  wau ting  simplicity, 
breadth,  and  coninmnding  practical  valrte.  or  to  prejudices,  politial 
»nd  ecelesiaaticat,  preventing  the  just  recognition  of  what  was  in- 
herently excellent,  it  ia  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to  discOM. 
One  thing  is  now  cvideul,  naiuely.  that  any  further  attempt  at 
legislation  is  not  desirable,  until  those  iiuestiona  na  to  matter*  of 
fact  on  which  legislation  must  proceed,  and  abont  which  ther«  hM 
been  so  much  parliamentary  dispute,  are  conclusively  settled.  Hiis 
result,  it  appears  to  me,  cau  be  secured  only  by  a  Boyal  Commi*siOB 
of  Inquiry. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  snlijects  which  I  venture  respMl- 
falty  to  submit,  as  requiring  investigation  by  such  a  commission  ; — 

1.  The  present  condition  of  our  Farisb  Schools,  tite  Ivearing  of 
recent  legislation  on  (heir  efficiency,  and  the  relation  to  iheiD  of  ths 
Burrouudiug  aupplcmeutary  schoola. 
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2.  The  working  of  tho  burgh  Qnd  grammar  schools,  and  the  best 
means  of  making  tlicm  cootribute  to  tlie  ilittiisjon  of  a,  higher 
elementary  eJucaliou  in  the  primary  acbool  on  the  one  hand;  and 
on  the  other,  lo  tho  more  efficicut  supjily  of  BlmJenlB  for  the 
University. 

3.  The  bent  means  of  ucljusting  the  relation  between  the  Normal 
TVniniag  Collegi'S  anil  the  University,  so  an  to  secure  for  the  teacher 
tt  liberal  education  in  literature  and  jjhilosophy,  and  the  most  elfective 
practical  training  to  a.  knowledge  uf  school  methods  and  manage- 
menl. 

And  wlielber  the  unifoi-mity  in  tho  working  of  our  Normal  Colleges 
does  not  faciiitolo  legislation,  whether  there  might  not  be  one  college 
inttead  of  two  in  Edinburgh  and  in  Glasguw,  another  in  Abordeeii, 
ttnil  a  fourth  in  Inverness,  and  how  far  professorahlpa  in  the  Uni- 
versity might  he  BO  arranged  as  to  make  the  Normal  Colleges  really 
insiilutions  lor  traiuing  only  in  the  practice  of  school  work. 

To  this  I  attadi  great  importance,  because  in  the  lost  measure 
iolTodnccd  by  the  Lord  Advocate  there  was  no  provision  of  any 
kind  for  the  irainini;  of  the  teacher,  nor  the  remotest  allusion  even, 
to  the  existence  of  those  Normal  lustitutions  which  have  cost  u>>  so 
nueh  money,  and  been  long  fostered  with  bo  much  anxiety  and 
«are, 

4.  niiether  the  educational  interests  of  the  country  would  not  be 
promoted  by  mnkin;;  the  sub-inspectorsliijis  obtainable  only  through 
■ueeessful  competition  in  lllei'alure  and  physical  science,  in  meuiat 
philosophy  in  its  relation  to  education,  and  in  knowledge  of  the  best 
methodij  of  moral  training,  and  of  tho  best  means  of  organising  and 
conducting  various  kinds  of  hcIiouIn. 

And  3.  What  means  should  be  adopted  to  reach  those  masses 
whose  children  are  not,  and  CHonot  lie,  reached  by  any  of  tho  agen- 
cies now  working  ;  who  would  not  be  draivn  into  clnsses  although 
schools  were  laid  in  a  fthick  network  over  the  whole  country  ;  and 
bow  far  it  might  bo  advisable  to  have  either  direct  or  indirect  cora- 
pal»ory  attendance  ?  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  a  very  general 
cnucurrence  among  Scottish  educationists  as  to  the  absolute 
necessity  fur  direct  compulsory  legislation,  and  as  to  its  practicability. 

These  and  kindred  questions  require  a.  thorough  siftiug  andaettlo- 
ment  liefore  further  legislation  should  be  attempted. 

The  opportunity  is  now  favourable.  The  Revised  Code  is  itself 
a  plea  for  a  Cominisaion  of  Inquiry.  It  may  be  adjusted  again  or 
wiihilrawu.  No  one  can  tell  how  soon  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  may  ask  Parliament  to  nnhinge  and  overturn  all  Ihiit  has 
been  already  established.  Wo  should  escape  from  this  perpetual 
iuBecurily.  It  is  not  seemly  that  our  whole  educational  machinery 
tliould  be,  at  any  time,  reversed  or  upset  because  of  difficulties  in 
England.  Let  us  press  for  a.  Commission  of  Inquiry,  with  a  view  to 
a  broad  basis  being  laid  down  fur  an  educational  measure,  liberal, 
comprehensive,  and  truly  national,  sending  its  blessing  down  to  the 
poorest  and  lowest,  and  yet  carrying  its  higher  impulses  within  the 
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■  tTwraratiee.  Lk'os  take  bcart  from  the  fact  that 
lying  ^pound  us  ready  for  combinatioD,  all 
lof  «  mobte,  coatpleie,  and  mo^l  compact  national 
that  ira  hare  nallj  rare  facilities,  in  the  nai- 
!■  rf— I  uilmiwlii  ■!  ajTaogemeDls,  ttie  uniiy  of  onrdoctriDal 
r  •dacatiaoal  spirit  of  the  people,  Tor  vorkiog  a 
witb  energy^  and  success.  This  Associalioa  will 
great  pabiic  good  if,  by  brioging  ub  face  to  face,  we 
cadt  tUfacT  better,  cemae  to  tear  away  fragments  of  tlio  old 
sjstem  that  we  may  build  Dp  our  eepai-ute  denouiiua- 
iBflneiice,  and  briogiug  all  our  educntiomil  jiussesaioiis 
r,  out  them  into  the  national  treasury  for  the  common  good  ; 
■■d  Leartily  co-operate  in  that  noblest  enterprise  to  which  Christian 
«aamuuioDs  can  lend  thoir  united  energies — the  securing,  ibrough 
a  soand  and  universally  diffused  education,  the  intellectual,  social, 
and  moral  advancement  of  the  people. 


FOREIGN   EDUCATION. 


An  Historical  and  Statistical  Outline  of  the  Past  and  Pretent 
Position  of  Education  in  the  United  Stales  of  America.  By 
C0KNELIC8  Wai,FORi>,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Part  I. — Historical. 

QOLONIAL  /'£ff/OD.— Education  in  the  United  Sutes  is  not. nor 
ever  has  been,  a  (itovernmentiil  iusiitution.  It  arosu  out  of,  and  has 
since  been  raninlained  and  developed  by,  the  strong  inaiinciive  desire 
of  the  people.  The  first  settlera  were  as  urgent  in  iis  behoof  aa  Me 
the  most  ardent  unthusiaatH  of  (he  present  day.  The  Pilgrim  Father* 
generally  reecivti  much  credit  for  their  efforts  in  ihis  direction,  aod 
they  deserve  it,  but  ihoy  do  not  deserve  all  the  credit.  It  wa« 
natural  for  people  who  founded  colonies  with  the  view  of  necuriug 
religious  and  political  freedom  to  take  fast  hold  of  education  a»  a 
means  to  theirend.  But  the  earliest  colonists  to  the  North  American 
Coiiiineut  were  not  all  of  this  class  :  the  very  first  went  in  eearch  of 
gold,  and  the  precious  metals  ;  the  nest  for  purposes  of  agriculttire 
and  commerce;  and  then  followed  the  Pilgrims. 

The  first  English  colony  planieil  on  ibo  American  shores  was  that 
of  Jamestown  in  Virginia.  This  was  founded  iu  1607,  under  a 
charier  granted  in  the  previous  year  by  King  James  I.,  of  Scottiali 
memory,  to  a  London  Conipftny  to  "  Deduce  a  colony  into  Virginia." 
The  King  himself  drew  tlic  laws  for  ii.'j  government,  and  then  took 
the  first  step  in  the  history  of  education  on  that  vast  Coniini'nt. 
The  colony  was  not  firmly  established  until  IGI3,  and  10  1618  the 
King  wrote  an  autograph  letter  to  the  Archbishops  of  Eoglaodr 
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antliorising  them  to  iovite  the  members  of  the  Church  throughout 
thi-  kiDgdoin  to  contribute;  fuuils  for  the  erectiou  of  churches  and 
schools  in  the  colony.  The  sum  of  £1,500  was  raiBol  for  these 
parpoees,  and  licence  was  given  to  the  company  to  set  apart  10,000 
ftcres  of  land  for  the  support  of  a  college.  Subsequently  other 
donations  were  set  apart  for  the  same  good  object. 

In  the  following  year  (1619),  the  governor  of  the  "  plantation  of 
Virgiuia"  was  instructed  to  see  that  "each  town,  borough,  and 
huodred,  piocured  by  just  means  a  certain  number  of  their  children 
to  be  brou'^ht  up  iti  the  first  elemeula  of  literature,  that  the  most 
towardly  of  them  should  be  lilted  lor  college  in  the  building,  which 
they  proposed  lo  proceed  with  as  soon,  as  any  profit  arose  from  (he 
estate  appropriated  to  that  use  ;  aud  they  earnestly  require  their 
help  iu  that  pious  aud  important  work." 

In  the  10,000  acres  of  land,  first  set  apart  for  this  now  forgotten 
educAtiooal  institution,  may  be  traced  the  germ  of  the  millions  of 
acree  with  which  the  schools  of  the  United  States  have  since  been 
-donated;  and  in  the  ordinance  that  each  town,  borough,  and 
hundred,  procure  by  just  means  (he  first  elements  of  literature,  lies 
(be  edncational  grain  of  mustard  seed  which  has  since  grown  into  a 
migJity  tree,  covering  that  vast  Continent  with  its  branches,  aud 
ofJering  intellectual  ahelter  to  all  who  gather  under  its  luxuriant 
foliage. 

Between  1620  and  1630,  the  first  New  England  Colonies  in 
Massachnseits  Boy  were  planled ;  and  in  1636,  tbe  General  Court  of 
these  colonies  met  in  Boston,  and  passed  an  Act  appropriating  £400 
to  the  eiiablisliment  of  a  college.  The  college  founded  on  this  grant 
is  the  now  fiuuous  Harvard  University,  ihe  mother  scat  of  learning  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  1642,  the  governor,  with  the 
magistrates,  teachers,  and  elders,  was  empowered  to  establish 
■taintcs  and  constitutions  for  the  regulation  of  the  same  ;  and  in 
1650  the  charter  was  granted  under  whicb  it  is  now  governed.  The 
emire  population  of  the  colony  at  the  time  this  college  was  founded, 
could  not  have  been  more  than  four  or  five  thousand,  scattered 
through  ten  or  twelve  villages  ;  and  it  is  a  recorded  fact  that  the 
suDi  appropriated  to  its  use  was  more  than  the  whole  lax  at  that 
time  levied  upon  the  colony  in  a  single  year.  The  income  from  the 
CharIe.stown  ferry  was  voted  to  the  college  in  1640,  and  still  belongs 

lo  it. 

The  General  Court  met  in  accordance  with  their  powers  granted 
ti;  IS42,  and  thus  enacted  : — 

"  Forasmuch  as  the  good  education  of  children  is  of  singular  behoof 
and  benefit  to  any  commonwcaltb  ;  and  whereas  many  parents  and 
nuifiters  are  too  indulgent  and  negligent  of  their  duty  in  this  kind, 
— it  is  therefore  ordered  by  the  court  and  the  authority  thereof, 
that  the  selectmen*  of  every  town,  in  the  several  precincts  and 

•  Belectmon  were  those  who,  uuder  thu  votea  and  diraotion  of  tlio  people  in 
tenra  meeting  aaaeioblcd,  mana^^ud  all  thedotajlsof  mmuoipalaffaxTB.  The  offios 
'  i  oontiaiicd  at  tbe  iireaeat  day. 
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qimrtora  where  they  dwell,  shall  have  a.  Tigilant  eyo  over  their  brolhrea 
aud  ueigiibours,  to  seo  Jirst  that  nono  of  iliem  shall  suffer  M  miKib 
barbflrism  in  any  of  their  fatnilk's  as  not  to  endeavour  lo  teacli  by 
themselves  or  oihcrs  ibeii*  chilJren  and ajiprentiees  mi  much  learning 
BB  may  euablo  them  perfcutly  to  read  tbu  Eii);lis]i  tongue,  and  htte 
kuowledge  of  the  capital  laiva,  upon  penally  of  tweuly  shilling*  fur 
each  neglect  therein:  also  ihat  all  masters  of  fninities  do,  once  a 
week  at  least,  catechise  their  children  and  Bervunta  in  the  grovadf 
aud  principles  of  religion,  and  if  unable  lo  do  so  much,  that  iImd  U 
least  they  procure  sucli  ciiihlren  or  apprentices  to  learn  •ome  Bhori 
orthodoa    catechism  wifhout  honk,  that  they  may  he  able  lo  aniwer 
to  ihe  ([ucationa  that  shall  he  propounded  lo  them  out  of  ^ch  raio 
chisni,  by  their  parents  or  maalers  or  any  of  ihe  eelectnien.  vbea 
they  shall  call  thein  to  a  trial  of  what  they  have  learned  in  itui  kind  ; 
and  further  that  all  parents  and  maatcra  do  breed  and  bring  np  Iheir 
childrcD  and  apprentices  in  some  honest  lawful  culling,  Ubunr  or 
employment,  either  in  husbandry,  or  in  some  other  trade  profitaUe 
for  themselves  and  the  commonwealth,  if  they  will  uot  nor  cannot 
train  ihem  up  in  learning,  to  fit  ihem  for  higher  eniploymentd  ;  and 
if  any  of  iho  selectmen,  after  odmonilion  by  them  given   Lo  fucli 
maslera  and  families,  sfhall  lirid  ihem  still  neglectful  of  their  duty  in 
the  particulars  aforementioned,  where  children  or  Hervauia  bec«ii» 
rude,  stubborn,  and  unruly,  the  Haid  selectmen — with  the  help  "f  two 
magistrates — shall  take  such  children  or  apprentices  from  ihein  and 
place  them  with  some  master  for  yenrH  ;  boys  till  they  ome  to  tweniy- 
one,  and  girls  eighteen  years  of  age  complete,  which  will  luotv 
strictly  look  into,  and  force  them  to  submit  unto  government  aceorU- 
ing  lo  tho  rules  of  this  order,  if  by  fair  means  and  former  instractinii 
they  will  not  be  drawn  into  i<." 

This  waa  the  first  legislntivo  attempt  ;  it  did  not,  however,  reach 
the  point  aimed  at  ;  and  live  years  later,  or  in  1647,  the  foUowiag 
General  School  Law  was  passed  by  the  same  General  Court : — 

"  Scholea. — Sec.  1.  It  being  one  chief  project  of  that  old  delmlfr, 
Satan,  to  keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriplurea.  aa  ia 
former  times  keeping  them  in  an  unknown  tongue,  so  in  iLeae  latUt 
times  by  persuading  from  the  use  of  tongues  so  that  ai  least  the  mw 
sense  and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded  and  corrapled 
with  false  glosses  of  deceivers;  and  to  the  end  that  learning  mav  not 
be  buried  in  the  griave  of  our  forefalhers  in  church  and  comnKni' 
wealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavours  ; 

"It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  Court  and  the  aulborily  thenof. 
thai  every  township  within  this  jurisdiction  after  the  Lord  h<lh 
increased  them  to  tho  number  of  fifty  householders,  shall  then  forth* 
with  appoint  one  within  iheir  town  to  teach  all  »uch  children  M 
shall  resort  lo  him  lo  wrile  and  read  ;  whose  wages  shall  he  paidr 
either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  in- 
habitants in  general,  by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  imri  uf  ilioie 
who  order  the  prudentials  of  the  town  shall  appoint  ;  provided  th*t 
those  who  send  their  children  he  not  oppressed  by  paying  much 
more  than  they  can  have  theni  taught  for  in  other  towns," 
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"Sec  2,  And  it  ia  further  ordercil,  Ihat  when  any  town  shall 
increase  to  tho  number  of  one  bunUred  families  or  hout^e holders,  they 
■hall  cet  up  a  grammar  school,  the  masters  thereol'  being  able  to 
ioatract  youths  bo  fur  aa  they  may  be  tilted  for  the  University  ;  and 
if  any  other  town  neglect  the  performiiuco  hereof  above  one  year, 
then  every  such  town  shall  pay  five  pounds  per  annum  to  tho  next 
encli  school  till  liiey  shall  perform  this  order." 

In  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  founded  about  1633,  a  code  of 
regulnliuns  for  thefnmily  iuEtruction  of  children  and  the  maintenance 
of  schools  was  adopted,  in  I6d0,  precisely  analogous  to  Chat  of 
Maf^sachiifietts. 

In  11)72,  however,  some  estensiona  were  considered  necessary, 
■  anil  it  was  ordered  by  the  General  Court,  that  "  in  every  eounly 
tlierc  »liall  be  set  up  a  grammar  school  for  the  use  of  the  county, 
the  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youths  so  far  as  tlioy  may 
be  fitt«d  for  college  ;"  and  to  aid  the  county  towns  in  maintaining 
their  schools,  six  hundred  acres  of  land  were  appropriated  to  each, 
"  to  L>e  improved  in  the  best  manner  that  may  be  for  Ihe  beiielic  of  a 
grammar  school  in  said  towns,  and  to  no  other  use  or  end  whatever," 
In  J677.  a  fine  of  £10  annually  was  imposed  on  any  county  town 
neglecting  lo  keep  a  Latin  school. 

In  1700,  Yale  College,  which  has  now  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  educational  esiablLshments  in  tlie  States,  was  founded;  and 
M  that  dale  the  system  of  public  instruction  prevailing  in  that 
planlation  embraced  the  following  requirements  :^^I)  An  ubligatioa 
on  every  parent  and  guardian  of  children  "  not  to  suiter  so  much 
bttrbariBin  in  any  of  their  families  as  to  have  a  single  child  or  appren- 
tice unable  to  reail  the  Holy  Word  of  GTod,  and  the  good  laws  of 
the  colony  :"  and  also  "  to  bring  them  up  to  some  lawful  culling  or 
employment,  under  a  penalty  for  each  ofl'enee."  (2)  A  ta)c  of  forty 
thilliugs  on  every  thousand  pounds  of  the  lists  of  estates  was 
collected  in  every  town  with  the  annual  Slate  tax,  and  payable 
proportionably  to  those  towns  only,  which  should  keep  iheir  schools 
according  to  law.  (3)  A  common  school  in  eveiy  town  having  over 
aeveuty  families,  kept  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  year.  (4)  A 
gnamiuar  school  in  each  of  the  four  head  county  towns  to  tit  youth 
for  college,  two  of  which  grammar  schools  were  free  or  endowed. 
(5)  A  collegiate  school  toward  which  the  General  Court  made  aa 
■DUUiil  appropriation  of  £120  6s.  provision  for  tho  religious  instruc- 
tion of  tlie  Indians.  "  The  system  (says  Dr.  Barnard),  therefore, 
embraced  every  family  and  town,  all  classes  of  children  and  youth, 
and  all  tlie  then  recognised  grades  of  schools." 

In  the  colony  of  Plymouth,  1662,  the  profits  of  the  cod-lishery 
vrcrc  appropriated  to  the  mnintenauce  of  grammar  schools  in  such 
lovus  oa  would  make  arrangements  for  the  same;  and.  in  1669, 
towan  having  lifty  families  were  authorised  to  raise  by  rate  on  all 
the  inliabitants  the  sum  of  twelve  pounds  for  this  clnss  of  schools 
"  fonumuch  aa  the  maintenance  of  good  literature  doth  much  tend 
to  the  advancement  of  the  weal  and  tlourishing  state  of  societies  and 
republics." 
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After  the  incorporation  of  tliis  last  named  nolonj  with  Massn- 
chuselts  Bay,  several  towns  wore  fiued  for  nol  complying  with  tha 
Massachusetts  law  of  1647.  rcsptcting  cliililren  and  schools.  la 
addition  to  the  grammar  si'hool  which  each  town  having  one  hundred 
families  was  obliged  by  law  to  maintain,  to  enable  young  men  ia 
fit  for  college,  endowed  schools  were  set  up  in  several  counties  i 
and  ill  1763  tlie  Hrst  of  that  class  of  institutions  known  anil  in- 
corporated as  academies  was  established  in  the  parish  of  Bylield,  in 
the  town  of  Newbury,  on  a  legacy  left  by  Governor  William 
Dumraer.  Its  objecia  were  the  same  as  these  of  the  town  grammar 
school,  Ijut  its  benefits  were  not  confined  to  one  town,  oor  was  it 
supported  in  any  degree  by  taxation. 

In  the  colony  of  New  Hampshire,  settled  about  1623,  the  school  ■ 
laws  of  Massachusetts  prevailed  from  1641  to  1680.  In  the  original 
grants  of  lands  for  towns,  one  lot  was  preserved  for  the  9opi>ort  of 
schools  ;  and  the  people  of  Portsmouth  in  town  meeting  matle  a 
collection  of  sixty  pounds  for  the  benefit  of  the  college  at  CaaibriJge 
in  its  early  days,  and  promised  to  contribute  the  same  amount  for 
seven  years,  "  for  the  perpetuating  of  knowledge  both  religious  and 
civil  among  us  and  our  posterity  after  us,"  In  1693,  the  Colonial 
Assembly  enacted  that  "  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  meeting 
houses,  ministers'  houses,  and  allowing  a  salary  to  a  acboolmaater  ia 
each  town  within  this  province,  the  selectmen  shall  raise,  by  an 
equal  rate,  an  assessment  upon  the  inhabitants  ;"  and  in  1719  it  was 
ordained  lliat  every  town  having  fifty  househoUers  should  be 
constantly  provided  with  a  schoolmaster,  to  teach  children  to  read 
and  write,  and  those  having  one  hundred  should  maintaiu  a  granimar 
school  to  be  kept  by  some  decent  person  of  good  conversation  well 
instructed  in  the  tongues.  In  1721,  it  was  ordered  that  not  only 
each  town  hut  each  parish  of  one  hundred  families  should  he 
constantly  provided  with  a  grammar  school,  or  forfeit  the  sum  of 
twenty  pounds  to  the  treasury  of  the  province.  This  system  of 
elementary  and  secondary  instruction  continued  subslantiidly  until 
the  adoption  of  the  Stale  constitution  in  1792. 

The  early  history  of  the  Siale  of  New  York  diacloses  no  very 
active  measures  towards  the  promotion  of  education.  In  the  settle- 
ments of  the  New  Netherlands,  as  the  State  was  then  called,  ihe 
Hchool  was  regarded  as  an  appcndago  of  the  Church,  and  the  school- 
master was  paid  in  part  out  of  tho  funds  of  the  Government.  In 
this  form  a  parochial  school  existed  in  every  pariah.  In  1G58,  the 
burgomaster  and  schepens  of  New  Amsterdam  ("the  later  title  of  the 
setlk-mentj  fett  a  want  beyond  these  ordinary  parish  schools,  and  in 
a  petition  sent  by  them  to  tho  West  India  Company,  under  whoee 
Government  they  were  then  placed,  they  reprL'sented  "that  the 
youth  of  this  place  and  tho  neighbourhood  are  inereasiog  in  number 
gradually,  and  that  most  of  them  can  read  and  write,  but  that  some 
of  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  would  like  to  send  their  children  to  a 
school,  the  principal  of  which  underslauds  Latin,  but  are  nol  able  to 
do  so  without  sending  them  to  New  England:  furthermore,  thej 
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hsTi  not  Uie  means  to  hire  a  Latin  schoolnittstcr  expressly  for  tliem- 
stliea  froin  New  EnglaiiJ,  aud  therefure  they  usk  tliat  the  West 
India  Company  will  si-uJ  out  a  lit  person  as  Latin  st^lioolniasler,  not 
tobdnfr  iLat  the  number  of  pL-rsons  that  will  seuil  their  children  to 
(neb  l«achcr,  wit!  from  year  to  year  iucrcaae,  until  an  acadoiny  shall 
befonned,  whereby  this  place  lo  great  splendour  will  have  attained, 
liirwbicb,  Dexl  to  God,  the  Honourable  Company,  which  shall  have 
Kit  rath  teacher  here,  ahaU  have  laud  and  praiac,"  A  Latin  master 
w»KCordiugly  sent,  and  the  burgomaster  proposed  to  give  iiim  500 
guilders  annually  (equal  to  £58  6s.  St/.),  with  the  use  of  a.  house  ujid 
Jirden,  with  the  privilege  of  collecting  ft  tuitiun  Ins  of  six  guilders 
p*ri]U»rter  of  each  pupil.  In  1732,  a  free  school  for  teaching  Lutiit 
•nd  Greek,  and  practical  branches  of  mathematics,  was  incorporated 
tij  l»w,  and  ihe  preamble  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation  opens  sa 
followi; — "  Whereas  the  youth  of  the  Colony  are  found,  by  manifold 
Uferience,  to  bo  not  inferior  in  iheir  natural  genius  to  the  youth  of 
nnj  uiher  country  in  tlie  world,  therefore,  Ute.,  &c.,'' — an  early 
indicttioQ  of  ibe  faculty  of  boasting,  which  has  since  become  eo 
prarerbiil. 

Tkeoiitline  of  the  constitutioo  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvaniaj 
iW4  iSib  April,  1682,  drawu  up  by  William  Penn,  before  leaving 
Eiglon J,  contains  the  following  provision: — "The  Governor  and 
prmioDial  Council  shall  erect  and  order  all  public  schools,  and 
wwird  [he  authors  of  useful  sciences  and  Inudable  inventions  in  said 
proTiui'c"  In  16^3,  the  Governor  and  Council  in  Philadelphia 
"htviiig  l&licn  into  their  serious  coDsidcration  tho  great  necessity 
tlHTc  is  of  a  Hcboolmaslcr  in  the  towu  of  Philadelphia,  st;ut  for 
Enocb  Flower,  au  inhabitant  of  said  town,  who  for  twenty  years 
[Mtbiih  been  exercised  in  that  care  and  employnient  in  England, 
to >luiii)  having  communicated  their  minde,  he  embraced  it  upon  the 
folWing  terms ; — to  leai'n  to  read  English,  4*.  by  Ihe  quarter  ;  to 
te^fn  Ui  read  and  write,  6*.  ;  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts.  Us.  ; 
for  boarding  a  scholar,  £10  per  year."  There  was,  however,  do 
gencnl  Itgii^laiion  on  the  subject  of  education  until  after  tho  Inde- 
peaJeul  Settlement  of  the  Stale. 

Id  Maryland,   the  6r8t  enactment  relating  to  public  educatioE 

>p|ifwa  10  have  liceu  passed   iu  1694.     It  was  a  petitionary  Act, 

■ppf»ling  to  Ihe  Uoyal  liberality  which  had  been  extended  to  llie 

ndgliljooring  colony  of  Virginia  in  Ihe  institution  of  a  college— "a 

pill*  of  universal   study,"  and  it  aaks,  "  ihat  for  Ihe  propagation  of 

"*  Gotpel,  and  the  education  of  tho  youth  of  this  Province  in  good 

"ft"  and  manners,  Ihat  u  certain  place  or  places  for  a  free  school 

WKhools,  or  place  of  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  wriling,  and  the  like, 

Wiiiiing  of  one  master,  one  usher,   and  one  writing  masler  or 

*fil«i  lo  a  school  and  100  scholai's,"  be  established   iu   Arundol 

*""«y,of  which   the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  should  bo  chnu- 

*»llw.«nd  to  be  called  "King  William's  School;"  and  u  similar 

*n«l  is  asked  for  in  each  county,  to  be  eslabliahcd  from   time  to 

"*  >i  the  resources  of  the  several  couiitiiis  may  suffice.     Up  to  the 
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eatabliabment  of  the  State  GoTomment,  in  1777,  there  wa«,  however, 
no  system  uf  common  schools  for  cicmenlar;  in^lructiou  in  opemtioo 
in  Maryland. 

The  iTinaindor  of  the  colonies,  which  nflcrwanls  conHtiluted  the 
Thirteen  Original  States  of  the  Union,  viz.,  Rhode  iHlani),  New 
JerBoy,  Delaware,  North  Curoliua,  Sonih  Carolina,  And  Cieorgis, 
aflbrd  no  trace  of  early  effort  in  the  cause  of  ediicntiou.  In  tnoat 
cases  the  matter  was  left  to  individual  and  parental  carp.  In  NflW 
Jersey,  and  probably  Beveral  others  of  llipse  States,  the  clergy 
schools  in  connexion  with  their  churches,  but  under  no  organ! 
Bjstern  either  of  foundation  or  support.  In  most  of  ihem.  some 
steps  were  taken  towards  an  improved  state  of  matters,  during  the 
last  century  :  and  in  South  Carolina  the  Englisli  Society  for  Propa- 
gating the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  realty  took  the  initiKtire, 
through  the  clergy  of  the  several  churches. 

I  believe  there  is  very  little  to  add  in  relation  to  the  edacationR) 
movements  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  nor  indeed  is  there  mod) 
to  remark  upon  until  the  termination  of  ibe  colonial  period.  Dear  iha 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  was  becoming  necessary  at  this  period  that  some  lu-w  lil« 
should  lie  throwD  into  educational  measures  :  for  aJthough  enact- 
ments  had  been  passed,  and  the  machinery  for  popular  cdiicaliaa 
was  in  existence,  the  practice,  at  least  in  the  connty  dislriMa.  wtt 
very  much  neglected.  Some  very  strong,  and  at  iho  »iine  timc^ 
liumorous  testimony  on  this  point  is  furuished,  in  a  paniphlci  bf 
Robert  Coram,  bearing  this  title  "  A  I'lnn  for  the  General  Eslahliib- 
ment  of  Schools  throughout  the  United  Slates,"  printed  in  WU- 
mingion,  Delaware,  in  1791.  "The  country  schools,"  he  ••7% 
"through  most  of  the  United  Stales,  whether  we  consider  lb« 
buildingii,  the  teachers,  or  the  regulations,  are  in  every  respect 
despicable,  wretched,  and  conl«mptible.  The  buildings  are,  la 
general,  sorry  hovels,  neithci'  wind  nor  water-light  :  a  few  *\otM 
aerviug  in  the  double  capacity  of  bench  and  desk,  nnd  the  old  Iravea 
of  copybooks  making  a  miserable  substituU;  for  glass  wimlowi; 
The  teachers  are  generally  foreigners,  shamefully  dcficieut  in  cvay 
qunlificaiion  necessary  to  convey  instruction  to  youth,  and  mil 
seldom  addicted  to  gross  vices.  Absolute  in  his  own  opinion,  and 
proud  of  introducing  what  he  calls  his  European  method,  oue  c«Ki 
the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  qif.  The  school  is  modified  on  this 
plan,  and  the  children  who  are  advanced  arc  beat  and  eiifii^  (» 
forget  the  former  mode  Ihey  have  been  taught,  which  irritati^s  iheir 
minda  and  retards  their  progress.  The  ijuartcr  lieing  finished,  llw 
children  lie  idle,  until  anotbor  master  oifers,  few  remaining  in  oM 
place  more  than  a  quarter.  Wbeu  the  next  sehoolniasier  is  intro- 
duced, he  calls  the  first  letter,  a,  as  in  mat;  the  school  uudpr^uM 
another  reform,  aud  is  equally  vexed  nnd  retarded.  At  his  remnvtl, 
a  third  is  introduced,  who  calls  ihc  first  letter,  hoy.  All  tbcM 
blockheads  arc  generally  absolute  in  their  own  notions,  and  will  by 
no  means  suffer  the  children    to  pronounce  the  letter  as  ihey  wow 
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firet  tAUght  ;  but  every  three  monthi^.  tlia  school  goes  through  a 
relbrin — error  BucceeJs  error,  and  liurico  the  second  reigus  like 
dnuL-e  the  firal,  I  will,"  he  continuea,  ''  venture  to  proDouiice  that 
howcTcr  seaport  towns,  from  Incal  eirtumstuQces,  may  have  good 
echooliS,  the  country  schools  will  reiauiii  in  their  present  slate  of 
detfpical.'le  wretcheduess,  iiuiesa  incorporated  with  Goveriinient." 

Baiolutionarii  Period. — We  puss  from  the  Colonial  lo  the  Kevolu- 
tionary  Period — the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century — when  the 
coionieie  fought  for  und  obtained  their  hi  dependence.  The  war 
OTer,  and  the  colonics  free,  the  important  period  of  reconstruction 
arrived.  Each  colony  was  now  to  be  transformed  into  an  inde- 
pendent Stale — these  Stales  ultimately  entering  into  a  Federal  Com- 
pact or  [Jniou,  for  political  effect,  bnt  not  for  intcnial  or  domestic 
Government,  lu  these  last  particulars  each  Slate  was  to  be  aove- 
rcign,  and  free.  The  anbject  of  education  was  under  this  arrange- 
ment regarded  as  a  matter  of  doiooatic  policy,  and  therefore  no 
Datiuaal  arstcm  was  adopted,  although  a  very  favourable  oue  was 
pro)>oQnded  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  loss  of  this  opportunity  lor  intro- 
ducing ■  uniform  natioual  system  of  instrueliou,  1  shall  n.lways  con- 
aider  R£  a  niiaforluue,  whatever  the  reasons  at  the  period  may  have 
been,  aad  however  much   has  since  bceu  done  hy  the  individual 

Tfae  general  importance  of  education,  rather  than  the  particular 
qreleni  to  be  adopted,  was  the  topic  that  liiled  the  minds  of  the 
great  men  of  th.st  day.  The  people  had  determined  lo  be  free  :  and 
ihey  elected  a  Republican  form  of  Government,  because  they 
believed  it  embodied  the  greatest  amount  of  politiciii  freedom.  But 
the  great  minds  of  the  period  knew  that  with  the  political  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  the  people  must  be  educated,  or  mischief 
would  follow.  Their  recorded  scutimeuts  on  this  subject  alone 
afaould  constitute  a  monument  sacred  lo  their  memory  : — 

"  Promoie,"  said  the  great  George  Washington,  '■  as  an  object  of 
primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge. In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should 
be  enlightened."  "Learned  institutions,"  said  James  Madison, 
"ought  to  be  the  favourite  objects  with  every  free  people  ;  they 
throw  that  light  over  the  mind,  which  is  the  best  security  against 
CTftAy  and  dangerous  encroachments  on  the  public  liberty. "  "A 
eyatem  of  general  instruction,  which  shall  reach  every  description 
of  our  citizens,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  as  it  was  the 
earlieLSt  bo  shall  it  be  the  latest  of  all  the  public  concerns  iu 
vliifh  1  shall  permit  myself  to  lake  an  interest."  Such  was  the 
declaration  of  Thomas  JoU'crson.  "  Moral,  political,  and  intel- 
lectual improvement  are  duties  assigned  by  the  Author  of  our 
existence  to  social  no  less  than  to  individual  man." — John  Quincy 
Adams.  "There  is  but  one  method  of  preventing  crime,  and  of 
reoderiog  a  Republican  form  of  Government  durable,  and  lliat  is 
by  dissemlnatiDg  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  knowledge  through  every 
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part  "of  the  State  by  means  of  proper  modes  and  pinces  of  educa- 
tion,"— Benjamin  Rush.  "There  is  one  object  which  I  esrnedtlj 
recommend  to  your  notice  aud  patroimge — I  mean  our  institutions 
for  the  education  of  youth." — John  Jay.  "The  lirst  duty  of 
Government,  and  ihe  surest  existence  of  good  governmenC,  is  iho 
encouragement  of  education." — De  Witt  Clinton.  "  Tbc  pareut 
who  sends  his  son  into  the  world  uneducuted.  defrauds  the  commu- 
nity of  a  lawful  citiien,  and  bequeaths  to  ii  a  nniaance." — Chaucetlor 
Kent.  "  Two  regulations  are  essential  to  the  coniiauance  of  Repub- 
lican Governments  : — -1.  Such  a  distribution  of  laud,  and  such  prin- 
ciples of  descent  and  alienation  as  shall  give  every  citizen  a  power 
of  acquiring  what  his  industry  merits.  2.  Such  a  Byslctn  of  «duc»- 
tion  as  sliaU  give  every  citizen  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  kiiair- 
ledge,  and  fitting  himself  for  places  of  trust." — Noah    Webster. 

Under  the  Union. — With  such  sentiments  prevailing  in  ibc  minds 
of  these  great  leaders  of  the  people  and  the  period,  it  wms  certain 
that  the  cause  of  education  would  receive  some  adrancement :  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  means  adopted  is  now  becoming  very  apparent. 
By  the  Ordinance  of  May  20,  1785,  for  the  disposition  of  the  public 
laws,  it  was  ordained  that  the  sixteenth  section  of  every  township 
(a  township  consisting  of  thirty-sis  sections)  be  reserved  for  IM 
niaiiitenanco  of  public  schools.  The  celebrated  Ordinance  of  17B7, 
for  the  government  of  the  territorj-  north-west  of  the  Ohio  River. 
confirmed  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  just  named,  adding  ihirt 
"  religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  gorero- 
meat,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  meiuit  of 
education  shall  be  for  ever  increased."  From  that  day  to  tlm 
present,  this  noble  policy  of  land  grants  for  the  etidowineul  of  schonis 
has  been  confirmed  and  extended,  and  by  the  last  retnrns  of  tha 
Laud  Commissioners  now  before  me,  I  find  there  has  been  dotuted 
for  this  purpose  no  less  than  fi7, 736,572  acres — being  about  wie- 
fourth  more  than  the  entire  acreage  of  Great  Britain  !  In  addition 
fire  per  cent,  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  all  public  land  Ii 
devoted  to  educational  purposes — so  that  practically  in  all  the  new 
States  and  territories,  education  is  the  first  and  most  direct  chsrgt 
upon  the  land.  The  older  States,  having  had  all  their  lands  appro- 
priated before  this  system  was  inaugurated,  have,  and  indeed  W 
long  previously,  adopted  other  means  for  supporting  and  extendiBg 
education  :  and  several  of  these  States  have  very  large  funds  acta- 
mulalt'd  for  the  purpose.  ^ 

The    scheme  which  Mr,  Jefferson    had    proposed  in   1719.  f<r 
extending  a  uniform  system   of  national    public    instruction,  em- 
braced the  following  heads  : — I.  Elementary  schools  for  all  cbildrsD. 
2.     Colleges   for    an    extension   of     instrnetion    suitable    for    ibe 
I  common  purposes  of  life.      3'.    A.  university — an  extension  of  iht 
[means  of  higher  culture,  on  the  basis  of  the  College  at  WillianM- 
I  burgh.       This  is  a  college  called  "'  William  and    Mary,"  founded 
at  Middle  Plantation,  Virginia,  under  a  charter  of  1692,  and  «lill  in 
existence.     The  proposal    was  not   adopted,  from   reasons  almdj 


f,  and  amoag  the  ilifferent  orders  of  the  jieoiilc,  it  ehuU  be  the 
the  Legislature  and  m^ietrates  in  ttll  future  periods  of  this 
onwealth  lo  cherish  tlie  interest  of  liternlure  and  [be  acieuces, 
nit  BBminaries  of  them,  especially  the  UuiverBity  at 
ridge,  public  Bchoola  and  grummar  schools  ia  tlie  Town;  to 
privaio  societiea  and  public  institutions  hy  rewards 
Rbities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences, 
rce,  trades,  m  a  nu  fact  urea,  and  a  natural  history  of  the 
to  coutiteuance  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity 
eneral  beuecolence,  public  and  private  charity,  industry,  and 
{ity,  honesty,  and  punctuality  in  their  dealings  ;  sincerity, 
liumour,  and  all  sociai  affections,  and  generous  sentiments 
;  the  people," 
Hampshire,  in  1789,  empowered  and  required  the  selectmen 
several  towns  to  assess  an  annual  tax  upon  the  inhabitants  for 
pport  of  a  school  or  schools  for  teaching  reading,  writing,  and 
and  in  each  county  town  a  grammar  school  for  the 
teaching  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  Ju  addition  to  other 

nisylvania,  in  her  constitution  of  1790,  ordains  that  the 
ature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
;bout  the  State  in  such  manner  that  the  poor  may  be  taught 
aad  "  that  the  arts  and  scioQcea  shall  be  promoted  in  one  or 
leininaries  of  learning." 

necticut,  in  1795,  in  addition  to  a  special  tax  for  the  support 
omon  schools,  collectable  with  the  other  public  taxes,  appro- 
d  the  pr<jcoed3   of  the  sales  of  threo  million  of  acres   of  land 
to  the  State  and  situate   in  Ohio,  since  known   as   the 
iserve,  as  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  same  object. 
Tork,  in  1795,  appi'oprialed  fifty  thousand  dollars  (£10,000 
)  anitually  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  maintaining 
a  schools  in   the  several  cities  and  towns,  which  cities  and 
however,    were    required    to   raise   by    tax    for    the   same 
ft  som   equal  to  one-half  the  amount  received    from  the 
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minds  of  the  citizctia  be  not  rendered  liberal  and  humaue,  aotl  be  not 
fullj  impressed  with  the  iinportLHice  of  those  priuciples  from  which 
these  blessings  proceed;  wiih  a  view  therefore  to  \ay  the  first 
fouudalimi  of  a  system  of  ediicfttion  which  may  tend  to  produce 
tboHe  desirable  purposes" — thty  eonet,  Stc,  &c. 

Georgia,  Kentucky,  aoU  Tciinesaec,  passed  school  laws  with  aims 
as  generous  aa  (hose  of  the  ahor-e  prc-amble,  but  the  iustifntior^ 
established  were  fur  higher  learning  ami  the  few.  and  not  for  the 
great  masses  of  the  community. 

North  Carolina  contented  herself  with  tlie  Bimplo  declaration — 
"Schools  shall  be  established  by  Legislature  for  the  eourcnicnt 
instruction  of  youth,  with  siicb  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  by  ibe 
public,  as  may  euable  them  to  instruct  at  low  prices," 

New  Jersey,  Delaware,  anJ  Maryland,  endeavoured  to  follow  the 
example  of  Pennsylvania,  and  provide  free  education  for  the  poor, 
instead  of  common  schools  where  nil  closaos  of  the  commuDiiy  might 
enjoy  some  advantages,  but  (rem  varioua  causes  their  efFuriT.  haro 
not  been  attended  with  entire  snccess, 

I  believe  it  will  he  found  that  all  the  Slates  which  have  l»e«i 
admitted  into  the  Union  since  the  Federation  was  formed,  ha»» 
Bome  provision  for  public  education  iucorfioraied  in  their  respcctiTa 
constitutions,   with    the    sinslo   exception  of  Illinois,  but   this        "~ 
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named  State  does  not  lack  the?  facilities  of  education  evco  by 
of  this  omission,  as  the  sequel  will  show, 

Vermont,  the  first  admitted,  in  her  constitution  of  1793,  declsraa 
"  that  a  competent  number  of  schools  ought  to  be  mainlaiaed  in  each 
town  for  the  convenient  inisiruction  of  youth,  and  one  or  mora 
grammar  schools  to  be  incorporalfld  and  properly  supported  in  each 
county,^'  and  by  subsequent  legislation  imposed  the  tax  necejimy 
for  their  support. 

Ohio,  the  second  admitted  (IS02),  enjoins  that  "the  Germal 
Assembly  shall  make  such  provision  by  taxation  or  otherwise  ai, 
with  the  income  arising  from  the  School  Trust  Fund,  will  secure  ■ 
thorough  and  cfficiejit  system  of  common  sehools  through  (he  Slat^j 
but  no  religious  or  other  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  have  any  ei- 
clusive  right  or  control  of  any  part  of  the  school  funt^  of 
this  Slate." 

Iniliami,  admitted  in  1616,  requires  that  the  GenM^  Assembly 
ahall  provide  by  law  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  comnoo 
sohoola. 

Maine  demands  that  the  towns — the  whole  Stale  being  dinilcil 
into  dialricta  called  towns — ahall  make  suitable  pi-uvision  at  their 
own  espeuae  for  ihe  support  and  niaiutenatice  of  public  schools. 

And  so  on,  through  all  the  list  of  Now  State-s  even   down  to 

fexas,   whoso  constitution   declares  that    "a  general    diffusion  of 

'knowledge  being  essential  (o  ihe   preservation  of  the  righis  lod 

liberties  of  the  people,  it  ehall  he  the  duty  of  the  Legislatuiv  of  thi( 

Slate  to  make  suitable  provision  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 

public  schools." 
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While  in  fact  there  ia  no  national  aystcm  of  education  in  t.be 
Uni[«i  SiJi(«s  in  tke  sense  in  which  ttiat  icrm  i^  generally  u]>|)lio{l, 
Uiere  is  a  syaiem  extiindiug  itself  througliout  the  eiuiro  coinmuiiity, 
not  indeed  uuifoini  iu  its  aclioa,  or  liarmonioiis  in  all  its  ilctalls,  but 
hmvin^  its  fouuJalion  iu  the  uaanimous  will  of  the  peupio,  aud 
cherished  und  developed  liy  the  Goverumeut  of  encli  individual 
S(at«,  which  lielieves,  und  justly  bo,  thrit  il  can  only  maiiirnin  ita 
po«iitou  and  imporliiuee  nmoiig  its  sister  States  by  stedfastly 
Hvwtcing  the  intelligence  of  the  people. 

■  U« 


Part  II. — Statistical. 


U^e  ihan  half  a  century  has  now  elapsed  since  the  majority  of 

le  Sutcs  made  the^c  declarations  in  regard  to  the  iniportunce  of 

edacaliou,  and  re-orgaiilsed  ilieir  systems  in  accordance  tiien-with. 

It  is  time  then  to  look  around,  and  see  what  has  been  accomplished. 

To  ihi)  end.  we  must  iuvokc  the  aid  of  stalistics,  as  well  lor  the 

foroc of  iheir  direct  evidence  as  for  the  piirpoaosof  compariMou. 

Ill  judging  of  results,  we  niu^t  alwiiys  hear  in  mind  the  object 
uinol  tx:  and  at  this  jtineturc,  I  catmot  perhaps  do  better  than 
quoK  ihe  words  of  the  grout  Daniel  Webster.  "  Knowing,"  he  says, 
"  liial  our  government  re:its  directly  upon  the  public  will,  tbat  wo 
nu»  firesiTve  it,  we  endeavour  to  givu  a  siife  and  proper  direction 
lo  iliit  public  will.  We  do  not,  indeed,  expect  all  men  to  bo  philoso- 
pli*n  or  staienmen,  but  we  confidently  oxpeel,  and  our  expeetiiliott 
ofUwduntliou  of  our  system  of  government  rests  on  thai  trust,  that 
I7  Iba  iliSusiou  of  general  knowledge  and  good  aud  virtuous  senti- 
nciili,  the  political  fabric  may  le  secure  an  well  against  opeD 
*i<il<DCe  and  overthrow  as  against  the  slow  but  sure  uudirminiug 
efliwatiousness."  The  object  was  to  reach  the  muases,  and  in  this 
Itbaal^n  eminently  successful. 

SlUiMicai  records  of  the  early  educational  progress  do  not  appear 
toisTO  been  generally  kept ;  and  iiuieeid  seeing  that  each  State  has 
llic  independent  control  of  its  educational  esiablishments  entirely 
irtupwtive  of  the  other  States,  and  (hat  no  uniform  system  of  return, 
eitW  ID  poiui  of  time  or  detail  has  been  devised,  the  limit  of  iiniuiry 
ud  coiBptriaon  is  very  seriously  curtailed. 

Htppily,  in  recent  years  this  defect  has  been  partially  remedied,  by 
iBcIuJiiig  educational  statistics  within  range  of  the  operations  of  the 
(-«iisu»,  which  is  taken  in  the  States,  as  with  us,  decennially. 
Agrcjiter  importjince  indeed  attaelies  to  that  event  there  than  here, 
™  both  taJUktion  aud  political  representation  depend  directly,  and 
'ui  ud  importance  indirectly,  upon  the  numbers  of  the  people  ia 
ftttg^wctive  States. 

rnrtuDaiely  for  future  reference,  the  educational  statistics  were 
^=n  as  part  of  the  details  of  (he  eighth  census  in  1860,  shortly 
WuTu  ilie  present  important  conflict  between  South  aud  North 
••tDmfd  uu  openly  hostile  attitude.  But  unfortunately  for  my  pre- 
*"' purposes,  the  statistics  so  collected  are  not  yet  publisbud,  and 
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I  am  compelletl  to  full  back  upoD  those  embodied  in  the  prorioai 

CGDBUS. 

According  to  the  seventh  census,  there  were  existing  in  the 
XJuited  Slates  in  1850,  80,978  public  schools  ;  6.085  incorporaicJ 
and  other  acnilcmies,  and  239  nalionul  colleges,  makiog  a  total  of 
87,302  educational  C'StabliahtneMts. 

The  80,978   public  schools   imparted    instruction    to    3,354.011 
pupils,  engaging  the  nohlo  annj  of91.366  teachers  in  the  work. 

The  6,085  acailemies  allbrded  education  to  263,096  pupila, 
engaging  the  services  of  12,260  teachers. 

The  239  colleges  had  a  total  of  27,821  pupils,  who  were  instrticied 
by  1,678  tesehers  and  professors. 

The  .-Lnnual  incomes  of  these  respective  classes  of  establish- 
meuts  were  as  follows  ; — 


Public  Bi>hoolB 
CollegBS     ... 


£1,970,158 

1,166,S3« 

4J8,47I 


The  united  returns  of  these  public  schools,  acadcmica,  and  e 
came  out    as    fallows  : — There  were   87,302  places  of  edo 
employing  105,904  teachers,   imparting    iustruction    to    3,644,929 
pupils,  anil  drawing  an  aggregate  income  of  £3,564,864  sterling. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  at  (hat  date  was  23,101,876, 
of  whom  3,204,313  were  slaves,  and  434.449  free  blacks,  leaving  iha 
white  population  at  19,553,1 14  ;  and  the  "settled  "area  of  the  Tarioiu 
States  and  territories  constituting  the  Federal  Cnion  at  ihal 
date  was  1,893,487  square  miles.  Hence  we  have  this  result  ;  that 
in  1850  there  was  one  public  educational  establishment  to  everj  £2 
miles  of  settled  territory,  and  for  every  244  of  the  while  population. 

The  population  of  the  United  .States  in  1860  was  31,443,32*,  of 
whom  3,953,760  were  slaves,  aud  487,970  free  coloured,  leaving 
26,973,843  whiles;  and  the  area  of  the  Statea  and  organised  terri- 
tories of  the  Union  had  extended  to  2,819.811  square  miles;  so  that, 
applying  the  test  of  1850,  we  may  expect  to  find  that  ten  years  had 
increased  the  educational  establishments  to  about  120,O0U.  Ii  hat 
been  othcially  nnnoitnccd  tliat  there  were  about  fivomitlions  of  persou 
under  instruction  in  tliu  Slates  in  1860 — being  an  increase  of  n««rly 
one  million  and  a  half.* 

According  to  the  returns  mode  by  the  heads  of  families  ifi  1850,  the 
total  number  of  pupils  attending  schools  was  stated  as  4,06^,OWy 
being  418,118  in  excess  of  the  numbers  returned  by  the  educBiional 
establishments  ;  but  illness,  death,  and  removals  would  account  forthe 
discrepancy  in  a  great  measure.  In  my  comparisons  I  take  in  all 
cases  the  numbers  given  by  the  school  returns.  In  England  it  ha> 
been  found  that  the  average  attendance  at  the  public  day  schools  i^ 
only  76  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  on  the  books.f 


•  "  Prolimiaary  Report  of  the  8th  Cenflns,"  p.  19, 

t  "  Jouniol  of  the  BtatiHtiKal  Soeioly,"  Vul.  ii,  p.  309. 
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-  Tlie  proportion  of  children  under  instruction  lo  the  white  populn- 
tion  in  1850  comes  out  as  1  in  5;  and  tho  nvernge  annual  cost  of 
eilucalion.  Inking  the  staled  incoaics  of  ihe  educational  esiabliBLmenls, 
intt  under  £1  per  hend. 

Both  these  results  I  propose  to  place  in  comparison  with  those  of 
our  nnm,  and  other  countries.  They  will  be  treated  under  separate 
htatlt. 

Keeping  up  the  distinction  between  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Public 
Schools,  it  would  eeem  that  in  1850  there  whb  in  the  SInve  Stales 
one  college  student  to  every  500  of  the  populalion  ;  in  the  Free 
StBto  one  to  every  GOO — avci'dge  one  in  700.  In  the  Slave  States, 
on«  academy  pupil  lo  every  62  of  the  population  ;  in  the  Fi'ce  Slates, 
one  to  every  83 — average  one  in  15.  And  as  to  the  public  schools 
in  lh«  Slave  States,  one  to  every  11  of  the  population  ;  in  the  Free 
Stales,  one  to  every  5 — averse  one  in  8.  The  conclusion  being 
»  confirmation  of  what  is  already  known  (o  Ta<3»t  of  us^-viz., 
tliM  iu  ihe  Slave  States  education  is  chii'lly  confined  to  the  higher 
claiis.  while  in  the  Free  Stales  it  is  genemi  lo  all. 

Pnportion  of  C/u'ldren  tindKr  Education. — The  ordinary  test  oflhe 
relative  efficiency  of  cduciilional  syslemsis  to  take  tho  proportion  oflhe 
populalion  under  instruction  ut  any  given  date.  This  of  course  applies 
to  uumcrical  eihcieney  only,  and  even  in  this  senae  requires  to  be 
»cc«pted  77ith  qualilicstion.  It  is  eajy  to  perceive  tlint  in  putting 
either  the  United  Stutes,  where  public  education  has  become  the 
bsbion,  or  Prussia  where  the  altcndance  at  public  schools  is  compul- 
sory, io  contrast  with  Great  Britain,  where  a  large  proportion  of  tha 
children  of  the  more  opulent  classes  in  their  early  years  have  un 
almost  exclusively  domestic  or  private  education,  ibc  conditions  are 
too  divOTSC  to  be  absolutely  eonclusive.  Yet,  as  it  is  the  only  avail- 
able lest,  we  are  driven  to  adopt  it. 

AeocDparison  made  on  these  dat-a  some  twenty-five  years  since,  gave 
(hetollowing  i'csuIm  :  United  States,  one  child  under  instruction  to 
every  4  oflhe  population  ;  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  one  in  6\  ;  Prussia, 
ooe  in  G ;  Denmarit,  one  in  7  ;  Norway,  the  same  ;  Scotland,  one  in 
8  1  SwilxerUtid,  one  tn  9 ;  Austria,  one  in  10 ;  Belgium,  the  same  ; 
England,  one  in  11  ;  Lombardy,  odb  in  12^  ;  Ireland,  one  in  13  ; 
Fmnce,  one  in  13^.* 

In  18J6,  the  Education  Comniissiou,  which  sat  in  England,  found 
the  proportion  as  follows:  In  Pxussia,  one  in  6j^  (6-27) ;  in  Holland, 
cnc  in  8  (8-1I);  in    Prance,  one  in9(9-)!  in  England  and  Wales, 

Wf  in  7J  (7"7); — ranking  next  to  Prussia.  In  the  United  States, 

ia  1S.)0,  as  I  have  already  said,  it  was  one  in  o. 
In  ibe  United  Slates  the  proportion  is  found  to  fluctuate  very 

Viwh  among  the  several  Stales,  ranging  indeed  from   one  in  3  iu 

SaiDc;  to  one  io  5  in  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  j  to  one  in 


■  y'<4t  ■  table  quoted  by  Mr.  Bowson,  from  a  work  publisLod  in  UruMola,  in 
^^  I?  M.  Dncpetiaai,  io  Tol.  2  of  tho  ••  Statistioal  Joarual,"  p.  386. 
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6  ID  Illinois  and  Iowa  ;  anil  to  one  iu  15  in  Oregon.     In  the  Slave 
Stales,  tho  average  was  one  in  10, 

The  |>or-ceutoge  of  cliildren  of  the  school  a^  attending  *t  llie 
public  seiiools  in  tho  different  States  vnriea  as  follows;  In  Mn*Mi- 
chusotta,  74  per  cent.  ;  in  New  York.  70  ;  Wisconsin,  65 :  Penn- 
eylvania,  63  ;  Ohio,  46  ;  Maine,  4<'>.  The  other  Stnles  do  not  return 
their  pcr-centogea. 

The  only  etatiatics  I  have  at  hand  in  reJnlion  to  tho  number  of 
children  and  persons  under  education  in  England  are  those  g'lTcn  in 
the  Report  of  the  Commissiou  on  Education  in  England  and  Wale« 
in  le^S.  In  (his  Report  it  is  stated  that  there  were  iti  1858, 
2,585,462  scJLolara  in  week-day  schools.  Of  these  1,1175.158  were 
in  puhlic  schools  ;  860,304  were  in  privnl.o  adventure  schools,  or 
Bchoola  kepi  for  the  profit  of  private  peraons.  Of  the  l,67o.I58 
Bchotara  in  public  schools,  1,549,313  were  in  week-day  schools  sap- 
ported  by  tho  various  religious  bodies  ;  43,748  were  in  rngeeil,  phi- 
lanthropic, Birkbeck,  and  factory  schools  ;  47,748  in  workhouee^ 
reformatoiy,  naval,  and  military  schools  ;  and  about  35.000  IB 
collegiate  and  the  richer  endowed  schools.  The  religious  bodies  are 
therefore  tho  chief  supporters  of  education  in  this  country.  The 
nomber  of  Bcholars  in  Sunday  echools  in  theaaine  year  was  2,411,551, 
and  in  evening  Hchools  80,968.* 

Cost  of  Edacaliott. — The  coat  of  education  is  a  point  at  which  a 
Tery  large  proportion  of  the  interest  of  the  subject  may  he  said  lo 
centre,  hut  it  is  most  difGcuUof  elucidation.  The  cost  to  the  pupils 
or  their  parents  and  guardians  is  one  aspect  of  the  case  :  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  educational  establishment,  another.  The  latter  is 
the  only  one  with  which  I  can  deal,  for  the  former  ia  a9't^cted  bvilie 
character  of  the  school,  its  endowments,  and  other  uncertAin  and 
arbitrary  conditions. 

Taking  the  income  of  the  United  States  educational  enlabliih- 
meuts  in  relation  to  the  number  of  pupils,  as  shown  by  the  sevenlh 
census,  the  cost  of  the  publie  schools  comes  out  at  about  12t.  per 
pupil  per  uuuum.  The  academics  just  over  £4,  and  the  Cnllege* 
rather  over  £15.  Tho  average  of  tho  whole  being  about  £1  per 
pupil. 

In  1850  or  1851,  the  coat  per  pupil  in  six  of  tho  principal  citi«e 
of  the  States  was  ascerlAined  lo  l>c  as  follows:  Boston,  £S  4*.  3rf. ; 
New  York,  £l'  4s.  3rf.  ;  Baltimore.  £2  4*.  3rf.  ;  St,  Louis,  £1  I9t.  7<(L; 
Philadelphia,  £l  10s.  Gd.  ;  Cincinnati,  £1  6«.  Gd.  But  the  expen- 
diture ia  very  much  greater  iu  the  town  than  in  the  coaDtrj.  ilia 
education  being  of  a  higher  standard,  and  tho  leaobera  aa  a  rniiii 
queuce  much  more  costly.'f' 


•  "  Joontal  of  the  Statisticnl  Saciety,"  Vol,  24,  p,  SOB,  -^m 

t  TramODliBere'B  "  Notes  oa  Fublio  Sabjoou  in  tiie  United  Stataa  and  Cw»&_ 

18&a,"  p,  57.  ■       ' 
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The  guporintcndent  of  the  rcceot  TTntted  States  cenaus*  maile  aa 

l^nileBFOur  to  collect  iicciiratc  information  on  this  point,  btit  coufiaed 

I  his  aiteoiiou  chiefly  to  the  Colleges.    He  says; — "  The  efforts  made 

I  to   ssferlain  the  necessary  annual  espense  of  eiich  student  have  not 

be«n  attended  with  very  satisfactory  results.     Some  colleges  giving 

I  «oet  nf  lioarJ,  tuition,  rent,   room,  &c.,  others  adding  clothing  and 

other  items  of  personal  expenditure,   always  a  variable  sum.     The 

two  highest  esiiuiates  from  the  colleges  for  male  sludeiils  only,  are 

Harvard  University  and  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  each  almiit   £50 

Sterling; and  Rochester  University,  from  £4"  to  t'60."   He  continues — 

*'  It  is  iioi  (irobiiiile.  Imwcvev,  tiiat  tlie  actu:il  cxjietidilure  in  the  two 

latter  is  much,  ifat  all.  greater  than  that  ot  Ciille^es  in  cities  generally. 

The  patimates  in  the  Eastern    Colleges  iisnaliy  range  from  £26  to 

»£4IJ  sterling  par  annum  ;  and  of  the  Western,  from  £18  to  £30." 
In  some  of  ilio  more  recent  reports  of  the  States,  the  following  per- 
centage of  the  annual  average  cost  of  education  at  the  public  schools 
came  out :  PeuiisylvauJa,  14*.  6rf.  ;  Now  York,  \6i.%d.  ;  Minnesota, 
£1  -la.  dd.  ;  Massachusetts,  £1  7s.  \<i.  ;  New  Jersey,  £1  Hj.  2d. ; 
and  in  Boston  city  the  coat  was  £3  per  head,  per  annum,   in  1861, 

I  can  God  no  recent  returns  of  the  exact  proportion  of  children 
educated  eiitirely  free  in  the  States.  In  1S40,  it  was  slated  to  be 
nUher  less  than  one  in  five.  I  anticipate  the  proportion  is  very  much 
Ui^er  now,  as  nearly  all  ihe  common  schools  are  entirely  free;  and 
ID  some  case^,  the  Acadejnies  and  Colleges  too.! 

As  a  rule,  eaeli  grade  of  education  above  iho  common  schools  has 
to  lie  paid  for  in  wliolo  or  in  part  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the 
pupils.  These  higher  schools  are  not  generally  supported  by  public 
t»xation;  but  they  have  in  many  cases  derived  large  revenues  from 
prirMe  beneficence. 

The  annual  cost  of  the  present  educational  applianees  to  the  re- 
spective Slates  is  of  course  affected  and  moderaied  by  two  circum- 
atances  :  first  the  standard  of  excellence  set  up,  but  more  particularly 
by  tb«  amount  of  the  school  fund  accumulated,  or  the  exicnt  of  the 
income  of  uny  special  grants.  For  instance,  the  actual  annual  cxpen- 
diiare  for  education  in  tho  State  of  New  York,  for  the  year  ending 
the  IsiofOctoher,  1861.  wa?  £768,454,  or  about  I6».  8rf.  per  head. 
BdI  this  State  has  an  accumulated  school  fund  of  £525,000 — pro- 
ducing au  tumiial  revenue  of  £25,001),  and  is  entitled  to  the  annual 
rerenuu  of  other  funds  producing  £5.',000,  which  takes  off  about 
£T7,iJ0U  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  burden,  and  leaves  the  taxpayer 
to  contribute  tho  balance  of  the  expenditure  only.  In  some  oilier 
Sistes,  the  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  school  funds  to  theeutire 
I  population  is  still  greater. 


1 


Mr.  Joeiah  C.  0.  Kenned/,  woll-lmoim  in  etatiatical  ciroles  in  tliis  ODuatrf, 
rhis  ability  andniitinD^  iudnatry. 
t  "  Jonmal  oF  tbo  Statistical  Society,"  Vol,  IT,  p-  331. 
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The  Educalionnl  Finnnce  of  iho  Stute  of  New  York  is  almost 
Btarlliog  ill  i(s  magnitude,  us  Ihe  above  figures  will  indieale,  ami  ihe 
expenditiiro  \i  iaci'eflsiug  more  rapiJlj-  tliau  the  popuUtion.  I  have 
before  rao  ibe  details  of  the  eutire  cspeuditure  of  the  GoTeriiraeiit  of 
Great  Britain,  for  cducatioual  purposes  in  1850.  It  was  £423,633, 
or  a  very  little  more  thau  half  that  of  tills  one  State  io  the  year 
1861.' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  States  Laving  separate 
funds  specially  accumulated  for  educational  purposes  :  the  amouutii 
increase  almost  yeaily.  In  many  enscH  the  annual  revenue  is  not 
clearly  given : — 


BhtM 

Teir, 

runls 

113  AhimiJ 

RflTTDLIF. 

I86L 
1861 
1800 
ISIil 
1860 
186» 

ISISl 

lS6l 
1857 
1859 
18a» 
1861 
1863 

1861 

X 

5313,095 

817,658 

4ic,oya 
31.1)67 
48,620 

2fll,0Cfi 
65U,24« 
4«,70li 
i]85,973 
031,383 
460,735 
491,671 
288,000  acree 
□r  load 
£207,768 

35.669 

is,6eo 

27.4CI 

2,68S 
33,673 

WiBOOniin 

MiiiDeBota      ....... 

6,000 

Total  Fnnda  (beeidpa  tho  MiEnpsotjt  landa) 


£3,760,  Ua 


The  value  of  the  87,302  school  houses  esisting  in  1850  alone  must 
form  a  very  large  and  important  item.  I  have  seen  it  estimated  it 
Bomolhing  very  coiiBiderable.  The  following  is  a  very  correct  des- 
cription of  several  that  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation. 

The  school  houses  in  cities  and  large  towns  are  very  imposiu); 
buildings.  They  are  often  from  four  to  five  stories  high.  They 
accommodate  from  700  to  900  pupils.  The  rooms  are  capacious  Aotl 
well  ventilated,  and  every  convenience  provided  for  the  comfort  of 
the  pupils.  The  basemciit  story  consists  of  play-ioom  under  cover, 
Tvitli  II  paved  yard,  both  set  apart  for  the  physical  exercise  of  the 
pupils.  The  furnace-room  for  heating,  itf  on  the  siinie  floor  ;  ibff 
Other  four  floors  contain- school -rooms  and  common  hnll  for  a^emhliag 
the  pupils  on  arrival,  and  at  their  departure.  The  buildiuga  are 
generally  of  a  moi:>t  substantial  character,  and  as  new  ones  are  needed, 
improvementa  are  constantly  occurring, all  tending  lg  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  pupil  and  teacher. 


'  Encyclopedia  Britt.  Art.  "  National  Edtmtion." 
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iiitally  lieiir'mg  upon  the  cost  of  education,  cnmpa  tlio  rate 
it  to  ihc  tencliers.  I  inlenU  otily  to  aelectesaiiiples  relaLiiig 
to  llf  pnbtic  or  commou  schools,  but  it  in  not  iinpossiitlo  tlint  somo 
oftbehigheraverages  comprise  tlie  teaeliers  in  (he  sehoola  of  higher 
gridp;  it  is  only  on  such  a  siipposiciou  that  I  atnfnableil  to  reconcile 
ihe Moving  resolts  ilraivn  frotn  recent  reports.  A)l  t.lie  pnymeDta 
ire  ptrnioDth. anil  I  gire  them  in  doilaraand  cents  for  gronter  exact- 
MM;  JlMsacliUBetts,  male  teachers  47  ilollara  (of4j.  2(/.J  71  cents 
((i»cii(;imt  equal  to  one  half- penny),  female  teachers  liola.  19,95  cents; 
Connocilcot,  miile,  dols.  32.  female,  dols.  16,14  cents;  Maine,  mule, 
doli  28.  female,  dols.  13  ;  New  Hampshire,  male,  dol.^,  24,35  cents, 
frnule.  [lojs.  14,12  cents;  Pennsylvania,  male,  dols.  2.5,68  cents, 
femile,  liols.  Jfl.71  cools;  Delaware,  average  male  auJ  female,  dola. 
21.41  cents;  Ohio,  male,  dola.  37,HI  cotits,  female,  dols,  I6,.5  cenls; 
Michigmi,  niale,  dols.  2(>,6  cents,  female,  dols.  13,52  cents.;  Indinno, 
nalc,  dnia.  22.60  cctits,  female,  dola.  17,20  cents;  Illinois,  mules, 
doll.  29,85  cents,  female,  1!),48  cents;  Iowa,  male,  dols.  24,24 
centi,  r^nwle,  16,20  cents  ;  Wisconsin,  male,  dols.  23,  female 
dok  14,82  cents;  California,  average  male  and  female,  dols.  (i2,35 
ceela. 

|i  will  be  observed  that  in  the  Western  Sintes  the  pay  is  almost  in- 
•f  iitl/ Inrgcr  than  in  the  Eauteru  States.  In  California,  there  is  an 
obTJuuj  reason  why  the  payment  ia  hifjii.  I  have  no  exact  means  of 
IwiiDgihese  scales  with  those  ]»revailing  in  this  country, — but  I 
t»n  no  doubt  the  a<lvanlaf»e  would  be  in  favour  of  the  Stales. 

Tbere  ia,  however,  one  peculiarity,  an  J,  as  I  think,  one  drawback  to 
beuutcj.  The  schools  in  the  States  are  very  rarely  open  more  than 
Mlf  ihoyear.  I  believe  this  arises  in  a  greatdegrec  from  the  scarcity 
ofWrnur,  and  the  necessity  therefore  of  linving  tlio  as.'^ialauce  of  the 
cliililfeo  in  agricultural  operations.  I  have  found  the  following 
Wbeibeaverage  time  of  keeping  achoolsin  the  recent  Koports:  New 
Jwwj,  g  muuihs  ;  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  S  months  ; 
New  York  and  Delaware.  7  mouths  ;  Vermont,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Ultiioi*, Wisconsin,  and  California,  6  months;  Maine,  New  Ilamp- 
fHire  iiij  Pennsvlvania,  5  months  ;  Kontucky,  Indiana,  and  Iowa, 
■*  mimili*. 

The  employment  of  female  teachers  is  very  prevalent  throughout 
111*  Slates,  as  our  slatiijticB  will  have  shown  ;  indeed  ihc  summer 
Kboob  are  to  a  very  considerable  extent  conducted  by  females,  and 
'1  wtll-»p pointed  schools,  such  as  those  of  Boston,  the  primary 
cW't  »re  almost  wholly  under  the  care  of  females.  For  the  other 
*™!t,  there  are  generally  set  apart  for  each  story  of  the  building  a 
^•'ler,  a  sub-master,  a  head-assistant,  with  three  or  four  female 
•■"tMits.  In  Massachusetts,  in  1858,  the  teachers  consisted  of 
VEH  niales,  and  5.49j  females.  The  average  number  of  pupils 
J"oitej  f.^f  each  teacher  is  56,  and  when  this  average  is  exceeded, 
"^'Ifi  are  eoiployocl  to  aid  the  masters. 

T*ir  fallowing  Table  will  show  the  distribution  of  the  educational 
ll^iilimeDts  through  the  various  States   and  territories  iu  1850, 
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and  may  also  be  useful  for  reference  in  relation  to  other  parts  of  th? 
Paper : — 


Data  o( 

Number  of 

TolBl 

SlaL^H  and  Tpr- 

Area  in  SquKrv 
mils. 

Populallan  iQ 

Ednc4L 

riUjries, 

Soitle- 

Public 

Aoi-   Oo|. 

E*t4. 

mFDL 

ScboDla. 

dmB. 

Itgem 

Ulahv 

Alabamn  . 

A.D. 

1713 

50,733 

771,623 

1,153 

166 

G 

],3sa 

Arkansfu . 

1803 

5»,19B 

309,897 

353 

90 

3 

446 

Cnlifuiiiia- 

179G 

188,982 

93,697 

3 

6 

— 

8 

Columbio,     diB- 

triot  of  . 

1790 

50 

51,687 

23 

47 

2 

n 

Connecticnt 

1633 

4,674 

370,703 

1,656 

203 

4 

i.sei 

Delaware . 

1637 

2,120 

91,533 

194 

65 

a 

aei 

Florida     , 

1580 

59,3<8 

87.4-15 

69 

34    - 

103 

Geoc^a    . 

1733 

58,  (XX) 

906,185 

1,251 

319 

13 

1,483 

IlIiuaiB 

1743 

55.KK> 

851,470 

4,062 

83 

6 

4,141 

Indiana    . 

1730 

33,809 

988,416 

4,833 

131 

11 

4,964 

Iowa. 

1846 

55,045 

193,314 

740 

33      3 

775 

Kentuckj . 

1775 

37,680 

982,405 

3,234 

3301  IS 

3,579 

LouiBJana. 

1619 

46,431 

517,763 

efti 

143     6 

813 

Maine 

lea.-. 

31,7fi« 

583,169 

4,042 

131       3 

4,176 

Maryland. 

)G3[ 

ll,lit 

5M3,034 

898 

323    13 

I,1M 

MBanuibniette  . 

1620 

7,S0O 

9i)-l.,5]4 

3,679 

403,      G 

4,U»8 

Miuhigan . 

1670 

56,343 

397,064 

2,714 

37      3 

2,75* 

MiaBibBipl, 

]7ie 

47,156 

606,526 

783 

171,  11 

964 

MiHsouH   . 

1763 

67,380 

683,0 14 

1,570 

204!     9 

1.783 

Naw  Humpabirf) 

1B33 

9,280 

317,976 

2,381 

107^     1 

!,4aP 

Now  Jeraey 

Xlia7 

8,3S0 

■189,555 

1,473 

235<     4 

1.701 

Nbw  Vork. 

1609 

46,000 

3,097,394 

11,580 

SS7|  18 

12,485 

NorUi  Curolina. 

1650 

45,000 

869,039 

2,657 

373!     5 

3,9S4 

Oliio 

1788 

39,964 

1,980,339 

11,661 

206 

26 

tl.8»l 

Penosjlvama   . 

1683 

46,000 

3,311,786 

9,06! 

524 

33 

9,607 

Ithode  Island    . 

1631 

1,225 

117.515 

41G 

4fi 

1 

463 

South  Carolinu. 

1689 

24,50a 

668,507 

724 

203 

8 

9» 

TennesHoe 

1765 

45,600 

1,002,717 

2,680 

26-1 

18 

3,9fla 

Teiaa 

IfiS7 

337,331 

212,591; 

349 

97 

3 

418 

Vermont   . 

17ti3 

9,0564 

314,120 

3,731 

118 

5 

3,^1 

Virginift   . 

1607 

61,353 

1,121.661 

2,930 

317 

12 

3,269 

WieooiiBia 

1830 

53,924 

305,391 

1,423 

58 

3 

1,483 

.£  /'Minnctota. 

1849 

83,531 

6,077 



1 



: 

o  1  N.  Mexico. 

1848 

350,300 

61,547 

— 

1 

— 

1 

^i  Oregon       ■ 

1»13 

102,601; 

13,294 

3 

29 

__ 

3! 

1850 

130,000 

11,380 

13 

13 

1 

S7 

The  following  additional  fiicta  belong  to  lliis  Kecliou: — 
There  wore  in  theUuiteJ  Stntes,  in  1860,  123  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sitiea  :  the  oldest,  Harvard,  t'ouutled  iu    I63G ;  the  most  modern, 
Chicago,  in  1860.     During  the  present  century,  very  few  yeaishaTC 


*  Since  1850,  two  of  tbeso  lerrilories  have  been  admilted  aa  SUM, 
tu.,  Minnesota  Id  1857,  Orpgoo  in  1859;  EHveral  new  ierril«iiBa  bare  sinec  been 
organiseJ,  and  one  new  Stuti',  Kanbas,  admillcd  in  1861. 


A 


I 
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paswii  without  a  new  foundstion,  aud  some  years  hflve  added  two 
or  Ihree.  Of  the  above,  3  dale  in  the  17th  century  ;  23  in  the 
18ih  ;  au.l  97  in  the  19th. 

There  were  at  the  same  time,  5!  theological  schools — ofthese  three 
were  founded  iu  the  Uet  century  (the  first  in  1784)  ;  the  remainder 
in  ibe  present. 

Of  law  schools,  tlierewere  19,  the  first  dating  back  to  1782.  The 
others  beloDg  to  this  century. 

Of  medical  schools,  there  were  40;  of  these,  3  belong  to  the 
last  century  (the  first  1765) ;  the  remainder  to  the  present. 

For  the  deaf  and  dumb,  there  were  21  institutions,  audfor  the  blind 
24,  all  founded  during  the  present  century.* 

Part  HI. — Gesekal, 

I  have  yet  to  notice  some  of  the  general  cousiderations  arising  out 
of  the  condition  of  things  alreaily  detailed,  in  order  that  my  outline 
may  be,  as  fur  as  I  can  make  ii,  in  the  space  available,  complete 
»nd  com prehe naive  ;  and  more  especially  I  have  to  describe  how 
the  va*t  educational  machinei'y  esisting  is  set  and  kept  in  motion, 
and  perform?  its  work. 

'*  There  is  n  growing  conviction," — said  Dr.  Potter  to  the  British 
Awociation,  a  few  years  since — "  there  is  a  growing  conviction  that 
BTerylhing  valuable  in  possession  or  prospect  depends  upon  the 
intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people,  and  that  no  pains  or  expense 
should  bo  sjiared  to  secure  for  them  the  blessings  of  more  thorough 
education  ("f  and  this  is  the  solution  to  the  policy  which  the  indivi' 
dtud  States  are  now  pursuing  in  regard  to  public  educalion.  Every 
Aineriean  citizen  feels  a  personal  interest  iu  the  question. 

The  system  which  has  been  followed — viz,  that  of  public  schools — 
appears  to  adapt  itself  best  to  the  nature  of  the  Government,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  people.  Everything  is  done  by  the  people 
themselves.     They  make  the   Slate   laws.     They  elect  the  educa- 

Ption  committees.  They  receive  the  reports  of  these  committees, 
eetting  forth  the  amount  of  money  required  to  build  schools,  and 
carry  on   the  educational   work  ;  and   they  cheerfully  and  promptly 

»tax   themselves    to  the  required  amount.     There  seems  to  bo  no 
sacrifice  they  would  not  make  for  their  school  system. 
Iu   this   good   work,    the   West  is   everywhere  rivalling   the  East, 
The  Germans  and  the  New  Englanders  have  taken  possession  of  the 

k mighty  West,  and  they  work  at  this  educational  question  with  two 
wilU  instead  of  one.  In  our  list  of  State  Educaiioii  Funds  it  is  seen 
Of  I  desire  here  to  stale  that  the  absence  o!  more  delnilefl  slatistioa  rcgard- 
IJElIlo  lylucatinnal  arrai]);euiPDlH  ur  \be  SoutliL^rn  ^tali'S  ari)>«)i  from  neceEsitj, 
ma  ncil  rrudi  ialenlioa.  1  liuvi.'  nol  tbcir  rci^i^nt  i^ducntiuDnl  repovle,  and  or 
course  it  bus  bwn  of  iale  ()uile  impdHathle  tn  jirocure  Ibcm.  Ttie  war  la  known 
Uibav«  InlarrereU  very  aeriously  wilb  their  school  Bjalcm. 
t  "  Journal  of  the  Stalislicul  Society,"  Vol.  1,  p.  383. 
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; :.r  :  -^T^  -■'  '-^K  ^~s:era  St:ite$  are  oDtstripping  the  oldest  of 

::..   J_;;-— .   ^<"^-    --rj  iavi;  iniit-eU  the  advant^e  of  tbe  lund  system 

-     ,         -.-21.     i::  '—-rrr  is  tlie  v,-ill — the  delermination    lo  do  it, 

■:  ..  _.    .r  't     r.z  ^   a.    '.  ;;cJri;l  difi'creut    ways.     Several    of  the 

Z_~  ■■-  -M.--*.-:  i'i:;:i;a  :o  tlifeir  accumulated  State  School  Fund, 

*     ..  — -    -"■— :  a_  *■  ir'.'c-  oi'  revenue  to  aid  the  educalional  cause. 

I".  :^     -   "■■■  ^  ■i-'J  ■■■'  Jliice.   ii:  uddiiion  to  the  proceeds  of  lauds 

..  „-    ?-rt.-:j_;.   :i;c  lac^k-   ure  taxed    one  per  ceut.  on  their 

■1,    ...     .- :^:  »^Tf-:ri  ofichtH>is-     This  tai  in  18C1   amouuted  to 

i   r.  - . .       r^e  ;:wtj  are  al-!.>  obliged   to  raise  by  tax   n  sum  of 

-       J7-T    ^j::  '!:.  •:•:.  :\-  t^cli  iniizibiiaul,  as  a  qualilication  for  ibem 

■    --■■;  ■:   i-j  ilire  tt'  iLif  proceeds  of  the  public  school  moneys. 

J:  >'    V  ':~i—7<S.::'~  ai::.  i^jst  oiiur  things,  the  Kailwny  Tax  is  set 

i.-a.-       L-    -ii--a:^-^ii  furf^oscs.     In    Rhode  I^:laIld  Slate  the  pro- 

~r-,r.     ;.!;■.■::.■■.. ^irrs'  iictuces    are  set    apart  for   educational   pur- 

7-Ts.-.     I:  !>■  v;zic;-.cat.  a  portion  of  the  school  funds  is  raised  by 

1  ;.-  ■:•--■•'  :jx. 

■_ :  '. : -. -.i:\i.  acotrdics  lo  recent  legislation,  the  school  fund 
*■  tMi:';  -;.■  ot  ail  funds  heretofore  appropriated  to  common 
n—.r.-  .  iI--»'  ^^,^>  snrplus  revenue,  saline,  bank  tax,  and  seminary 
",  :  ',  li.  ivijs  and  foriVi lures  ai:d  escheat?,  all  grants  oflnndnot 
.•i:'-,— I  -t  Jivv'laliy  devi'tid,  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sivamp  lands, 
■J  !i'  a  ■::■;■■;  rVi'*,  and  all  taxes  specially  laid  ihercfore.  The  income  of 
.[•x  ""■  tU  :#  aj'ivnliiued  to  each  county  according  to  the  enumcra- 
-. . .'  ,-■'  scholars  iherein.  In  Iowa,  all  escheats,  the  per-ccniage 
a.  :  ■•*:•:.  '.y  ih<'  iieuiTal  Government  on  the  sales  of  land  in  the  Slates, 
ai>.-.  I,-  y.i;.;  tor  eseini)tion  from  military  duly,  and  fines  for  breach 
,'.  ■..■  J.  iivs,  ;ire  .ilso  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  public  schools. 
;  ;  ^i  ■■.  ,*,'ia,  in  addiiion  to  land  granis  and  taxes,  25  per  cent,  of 
t  "■■"  '."^  ^  paid  lor  licences  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  and 
■;v-  .-.-■vv.Vvis  of  tines  for  several  clashes  of  statutable  offences  are 
•.     ■.    -•  ■Jm  county  school  funds. 

...'..■■■;  Mari.fjei.itnt. — It  yet  remains  for  me  to  give  a  general  out- 
■1,  ,■  '.lie  adminisiintion  of  this  great  and  still  growing  American 
»k-  ■v.v-  s:'d  educational  system  ;— and  in  doing  this,  I  must  again 
wvv  >e  ibat  ilie  operations  arc  not  uuiforin  throughout  the 
»f  ■,;  j  Stales,  This  is  ilie  besetting  difficulty  at  each  stage  of  mj 
•^\i-  ^■^s- 

V  .■  o'.i  system  of "'  selectmen"  which  answered  very  well  in  small 
ji'i'- ■■'■.■■,■ 'lies,  iind  in  an  easy-going  age,  has  had  to  give  way  to 
■"  I,-'  ,vl  I'l'tnniiiiees."  These  coinmiltees  are  chosen  annually  by 
osv  loiiiij;,  a  ce'iiiin  portion  going  out  of  office  lo  moke  room  for 
i>v-  ,;  *',ti.'d  persons  ;  by  which  means  an  endeavour  is  made  to 
'•  .(  .'  :dl  t'tiii-piiyors  iiilo  the  duties  incumbent  on  those  entrusted 
«    >  '.^rc  education  and  training  of  youih, 

f.  ,•  n'iiiiagvnieiit  of  the  schools  nnd  of  tho  property  and  funds 
<'t  >vd  vr  education  is  veslcd  in  these  commitlees,  and  their  general 
^.i.vi  111  addilion  are  lo  nominate  sch  ool  most  era  ;  to  sec  that  all 
^  Attvn  WtwtH'ii  five  and  fifteen,  in  their  districts,  attend  the  schools ; 
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to  Boe  llial  proper  oxanii nations  arc  coiiducleil ;  ami  generallr  to  look 
carefully  ul'icr  the  means  lakeu  for  tuition  and  training  in  ihoir 
respective  iliAtricin. 

Jo  some  of  the  New  England  States,  tbosc committees  are  required 
to  make  up  uii  unnnul  deiailoil  report  on  the  luilion  of  their  renpev- 
tire  diMricIs,  inal<ing  such  criticisms  ou  existing  defects,  and  such 
suggestions  for  future  i m pro v erne iita  aa  liiey  maj'  tliink  necessary. 
These  reports  are  read  in  open  mectiiip,  and  printed  for  the  use  of 
Ihe  inhahitants — a  copy  being  deposited  wii^  the  town  clerk,  and 
KDolher  sent  lo  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

But  some  of  the  States,  more  adranced  in  education,  have  gone 
beyuDiI  llii»,  and  appointed  a  special  oHicer  to  look  afler  the 
operations  of  the  school  law,niid  lo  advise  and  assist  the  local  school 
eommitiees  and  officers  in  its  ndmiiiistnition.  The  Stale  of  New 
Tork  first  adopled  this  course  with  great  success.  Other  States 
crented  a  similar  office,  hut  in  some  insiancee  devolved  its  adrainis- 
tmtioD  on  some  other  department  already  biirtliened  with  other  and 
dissimilar  duties,  and  in  this  way  cocountcred  entire  or  partial 
failure. 

In  1836.  the  Stale  of  Massachusetts  instituted  a  "Board  of 
Eilncsiion"  with  a  salaried  sccrclary,  whose  business  it  was  made 
"  lo  collect  information  of  the  actual  condition  and  efficieucy  of  the 
common  schools,  and  other  means  of  popular  education,  and  diffuse  as 
widely  as  possible  throughout  every  part  of  the  Stale  iiiformaiiou  of 
the  most  improved  method  of  couduetin||  the  education  of  tlie  young, 
that  they  may  have  the  best  education  that  common  schools  can  be 
nude  to  impart." 

This  example  was  followed  by  Connecticut,  in  1838,  and  within 
ten  years  from  that  date  nearly  nil  the  Xortheru  and  Western  Stalea 
had  organised  a  similar  department. 

The  law  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  schools  in  new  local- 
itie«  13  much  ihe  same  aa  it  was  two  centuries  ago.  Wherever  by 
Tc«?«>n  of  natural  growth  or  emigration  there  shall  be  a  township  of 
fifty  families,  the  obligation  exists  upon  such  inhabitants  lo  provide 
at  their  own  cost ''a  teacher  or  teachers  of  competent  ability  aud 
good  morals."  and  a  school  for  instruction  in  "Kiiglish,  writing, 
geof^raphy,  arithmetic,  and  good  behaviour."  Sueli  school  must  be 
open  for  at  least  sis  montliH  in  the  year.  When  there  shall  be  one 
hundred  families  in  such  locality  other  schools  must  be  provided,  or 
the  enisling  ones  kept  longer  open. 

Wiien  there  is  hut  one  schoolhouse,  it  ia  oflen  arranged  that  a  girls' 
tchnol  be  kept  in  summer  and  a  boys'  school  in  winter.  This  will 
rxplain  the  frcrjuent  allusions  to  summer  aud  wiuter  schools  in  the 
A&ierican  Educational  Reports. 

When  the  population  increases  lo  four  thousand,  theti  there  must 
be  a  higher  grade  of  school — a  secondary  school  or  academy — where 
llie  teacher  must  bo  competent,  in  addition  to  the  branches  taught  in 
the  elementary  schools,  to  give  tuition  iu  Latin,  Greek,  rhetoric,  logic, 
and  general  history ;  and  latterly  there  has  been  added  book-keeping, 
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Burveying,  goomctry,  natural  philoaophj",  cbemistry,  botanv,  and  iho 
civil  polity  of  the  coimtvj,  together  with  n  knowledgic  of  the 
elctmetitary  principles  of  physiclogy,  hygiene,  nut)  the  laws  of  hcAlth. 
The  orjinary  routine  is,  iu  any  new  diarrict,  for  the  inhabiinnts 
to  build  ihe  schoolliouse,  hire  a  muster,  fiirnittli  wooii,  and  tax  thcm- 
Belves  for  the  ex]ieuses  not  profiileil  by  enilowment  or  othcrwi*^. 
There  is  never  really  any  lack  of  funds,  the  fichool  tax  id  af»es««d 
even  upon  Ihe  Immbleat  iuliabilaota,  and  they  cheerfully  pay  it, 
knowing  after  all  that  if  munt  be  for  their  particular  advuntai^. 

There  in,  however,  one  coiulition  which  ntiachea  lo  the  money 
raised  by  taxes,  as  also  to  the  proeecda  of  land  set  apart  for  ednca- 
tional  purposes,  and  it  is,  that  no  appropriation  is  aiillioriA^d  to  be 
made  to  any  religious  nect  for  the  maiuteiiance  exclusively  of  it*  own 
schools.  This  equitahlc  provision,  I  believe,  applies  uniTersally 
throughout  tbo  country.  Indeed,  nllhougli  the  Americans  are  a  |>ro- 
feasedly  religious  people,  ami  there  arc,  probably,  as  many  religious 
BCCta  or  parties  there  as  in  this  couutry.  thoy  have  boen  wisePiiongh 
to  sink  all  such  dilferenccs  in  favour  of  the  comtnun  cause  of  ednc»- 
tion.  The  revised  educational  Statuiea  in  some  of  the  S(ai«s  pro- 
Tide  that  the  "school  committee  shatl  never  direct  to  be  purchased  or 
used  ill  any  of  the  town  schools,  any  school  books  which  are  ctUcu- 
lated  to  favour  the  tenets  of  any  particular  sect  of  Christians." 

In  the  New  England  States  it  is  required  that  tliere  Ite  the  daily 
reading  of  some  portion  of  Scripture,  to  be  taken  from  the  commoo 
English  version  of  the  Bible,  to  be  followed  by  the  teacher  rcpeatiag 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  It  ia  also  enjoined  that  the  Command  me  i)l»  l>o 
repeated  by  the  scholars  onc&  a  week.  In  a  veiy  largo  nuinticr  ttf 
the  scliouls.  these  injunctions  uro  uniformly  aiit-nded  to.  Politic*! 
partizansliip  ia  also,  as  far  na  possible,  very  carpfirlly  I'ncluded. 
Judge  Uiiven,  speaking  of  the  Reports  ou  the  Public  Sclitiols  of 
Chicago  in  ISoH,  being  the  Chairman  of  the  Education  Cnamiittee, 
said,  "  The  year  now  closiug  lias  been  one  of  great  prosperity  u>  the 
public  schools  of  our  city.  No  political  or  sectarian  interest  be* 
ever  for  a  moment  marred  the  action  of  the  Board,  aud  far  distant 
may  the  day  be  when  any  man  shall  find  his  way  into  the  Board 
yrho  has  any  interest  to  serve  save  the  best  inti^ret^ts  of  oar  schools  i 
&iid  may  all  seek  those  interests  regardless  of  person*  or  partiosi" — 
and  this  is  the  sentiment  of  the  entire  people. 

It  is  also  a  rule,  aud  a  wise  one,  to  apply  the  annual  proce^ 
only  of  any  land  or  property  donated  for  educational  purjtoiws  ;  » 
that  the  corpus  or  fund  remuins  intact.  Ucuco  the  large  StAte 
education  funds  I  have  alrcaily  cuumeratcd  are  never  likely  to  be 
less  than  Ihey  uuw  are.  The  balanceof  expenditure  over  and  ftLof* 
such  income,  must  be  provided  by  taxes  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Children  are  expected  to  begin  to  attend  ilie  clcmeuiaiy  or 
common  schools  at  five,  or  at  'he  lalest,  six  years  of  age.  In  oriUsf 
to  ascertaiu  the  educable  children  in  each  school  district,  au  knaual 
census  is  made,  in  many  porti-ons  of  tbe  Slates,  of  the  children  living 
between  the  ages  of  live  and  fifteen  years  ;  and  ia  the  New  Eoglanil 
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By    Cornelius   Waljord,  Barrister-at-JLaw. 

Sutes  every  child  between  the  age  of  oight  aoJ  fourteen  is  bound 
by  law  to  attend  scliool  for  not  leas  than  twelve  weeks  iu  the  year, 
six  of  (hose  weeks  being  consecutive  :  and  it  is  conditioned  that  all 
parents &ndguardian:j  who  violate  thisluw.foifeit  twenty  dollars  each 
for  the  use  of  the  town.  Children  receiving  education  at  home,  or  who 
from  mental  or  bodily  incapacity  caimoC  attend,  are  exempt  from 
tbift  6iie  ;  but  the  duty  of  the  echool  committee  ia  to  inquire  into 
ail  cases  of  neglect,  and  annually  to  make  a  report  on  the  result. 

The  laws  in  regard  to  attendance  are  moat  stringent,  even  truanta 
are  looked  after  by  a  "  truant  iuapector,"  or  the  police  of  the  diatrict, 
and  children  removing  froui  one  district  (o  another  are  placed  under 
the  eye  of  the  eonimitlee,  whose  coKscnt  is  rc(|uired  to  the  transfer. 
But  the  stringency  is  not  all  on  ouo  side.  All  childreu,  who  are 
unlawfully  excluded  from  public  achool  instruction,  have  a  right 
through  their  parents  or  guardians  to  obtain  damages  through  auy 
competent  court,  and  this  law  applies  tlirough  New  England  to  all 
caeee  of  race,  colour,  or  religious  opinion. 

Ortulalioa  of  Hc/iools. — I  have  to  speak  of  this  suliject  first  by  way 
of  explanatiou.  It  will  have  buou  observable  that  throughout  this 
pa)ier,  there  hita  been  a  confusion  of  terjua  with  respect  to  the 
designation  of  the  classes  or  gradation  of  schools,  which  I  must  now- 
endeavnur  to  remove.  It  arises  chietly  from  the  want  of  a  unilbrm 
nomenclature  amongst  the  several  States,  but  in  part  from  the  fact 
thjit  the  gradations  are  nut  analogous  iu  the  dilTereut  States. 

Iu  the  statistical  scctiim  I  have  spoken  chieHy  of  three  classes  ; 
y'lz.,  public  schools,  academies,  and  colleges.  If  the  first  be  called 
commoi)  instead  of  public — -for  all  arc  "public"  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term — one  cause  of  coulusiou  is  removed.  Then  we 
shall  have  this  enumeration  : — I.  Primary  schools  for  children 
tinder  live,  the  State  laws  generally  limiting  the  atteudance  at 
public  schools  to  the  ages  from  five  to  fifteen,  or  six  to  sixteen: 
wilh  us,  these  are  called  infant  schools.  2.  Common  schools— called 
iDdiacriroiuatcly  public  schools — lower  schools,  country  schools, 
elementary  schools,  &c.  3.  Academiei<,  sometimes  called  grammar 
schools  (as  they  were  first  designed  to  be),  secondary  ichools  (as 
they  are),  and  high  schools  (whiuh  is  perhaps  the  most  expressive), 
towD  schools,  &c.  4.  Colleges  atid  universities.  The  former  exist 
in  every  Slate  of  the  Union.  The  latter  term  should  be  confined 
to  Harvard,  perhaps  Yale,  and  at  the  must  one  or  two  othei's. 

Thu  Normal  Schools  for  the  trainiug  of  efficient  teachers  arc  of 
comparatively  recent  adoption  in  the  States.  They  have  become  a 
necessity  there  ai  elsewhere,  and  are  destined  to  exercise  an  iuipur- 
tBDt  and  highly  beneficial  influcnco  over  the  eJucationid  future. 

But  the  gradation  of  schools  has  to  be  considered  in  another 
Aspect.  It  is,  in  the  light  wo  are  now  to  speak  of  it,  the  newest 
phase  in  jKipuIur  education.  Not  that  it  is  really  new,  but  that  its 
imporlauce  is  heginoiug  to  be  comprehended.  It  becomes  a 
necessity  incideut  to  the  higher  standard  of  education  which  ia 
being  set  up.     One  class  of  school  cannot  accomplish  the  work 
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requireJ,  uor  is  there  any  ren^on,  except  on  ihe  score  of  economj, 
which  in  thn  Slnlt^s  cannot  nppl>',  ihut  JL  should. 

In  Prussia,  ihere  ure  three  prim-iiinl  grticles: — (1)  TliO  country 
school,  in  which  only  elcincrilary  instruction  is  given  i  (2)  the  towa 
school,  in  which  sonieamount  of  uiathemnlical  nud  scientific  leachioitt 
as  well  as  modern  lauguages,  are  iniroJuecd  :  «ud  ^3),  the  high 
school,  or  gymuasium,  which  is  throughout  coustructetl  on  a  clmsioal 
and  prurcsslnnnl  hasis. 

In  HolimiJ  ihe  system  is  extended — perhaps  a  little  too  mneb  so— 
and  there  arc  live  grades  r — ( I )  The  poor  schools,  wiiich  are  wholly 
gratuitous  ;  (2)  the  iuternicdiato  schools,  in  whii;h  a  very  smill  foB 
is  paid  ;  (3)  the  town  schools,  in  which  thero  is  a  higher  fi-e  ■nd  a 
higher  range  of  instruction  ;  {*)  the  so-called  French  sclioola,  which 
preparii  for  actix-e  and  commercial  life  ;  nnd  (5)  gramniKr  Bchoola, 
which  prepare  for  learued  professions  antocedeully  to  the  noifcr- 
sities.* 

But  I  do  not  thinlc  theru  is  any  occasion  for  me  to  aclvance  od« 
word  in  advocacy  of  the  syslom  of  jiradaiion.  lis  one  obvions  advBD- 
tage  ia  ihut  nt  whulever  point  the  educaiionul  course  be  inlermpieJ, 
all  has  been  done  well  up  to  that  point  ;  and  however  long  tbr  coune 
is  extended,  thero  is  always  some  fresh  interest  ia  perspective- 
something  yet  to  team. 

You,  in  Scotland,  have  prftolically  ndopted  it  by  the  facilities  and 
arrangements  of  your  schools.  Euglanil  and  Wiiles  and  Ir»lud 
must  adopt  ii,  or  they  will  he  left  still  further  behind  iu  the  gnat 
educational  race. 

America  has  commenced  it  ;  here  is  the  lalrst  aceoant  froa 
Massachusetts: — "In  all  the  large  towns  they  (the  schools)  an 
graded,  and  the  child  of  tfie  poorest  citizL-n,  entering  at  the  age  of 
five  the  primary  school,  may  pa?s  by  regular  gruduiion  and  rsiik 
and  attainment  through  the  iniermediato  grammar  and  high  schoob; 
and,  in  the  last-named,  may  acquire  an  education  hardly  inferior  in 
esicut  and  thoroughness  to  that  of  ihc  colleges.  If,  after  tbi* 
course,  ho  desires  the  advantages  of  the  college  or  university,  the 
Stale  hns  reserved  u  considerable  nnmher  of  scholarships  in  I 
higher  institutions  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Edt]< 
tioa  ;  and  if  ho  or  she  desire  to  bocoiuo  a  teacher,  the  four  Nor 
Schools  of  the  State  afford  tlie  opporlnnity  of  becoming  qnali 
without  charge  for  instruction, "f  The  other  Stales  are  shaping 
-themselves  into  the  same  course  ;  it  is  the  Unit  required  for  the 
perfection  of  their  system. 

The  one  conclusion  I  draw  from  the  facta  I  have  stated  in  ihii 
paper,  ia  that  the  end  and  aim  of  the  United  States  Educational 
System,  is  to  make  the  public  schools  good  enough  for  the  rich,  and 
cheap  enough  for  the  poor.     To  accomplish  this  will  hare  been  » 
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ac«mpliih  ft  work  of  wliich  any  age,  aud  nay  people,  might  bo 
coWcol.  It  is  almost  witbiii  their  preseut  grasp.  In  tho  meantiiue, 
Ihej  liite  much  to  be  proud  of — but  of  nothing  more  than  ihia  one 
.^pHlflKt,  that  at  the  seventh  census,  out  of  20,000,000  of  ]>eople. 
nttde  up  from  einigrunts  from  all  nations  and  all  climes,  there 
wereunly  962,898  of  these  over  the  ago  of  twenty  who  could  not 
r»l»r]d  wiiie — heiug  less  than  one  in  Iwenty  of  the  entire  number, 
JI<jGuJ  itill  bless  and  protect  this  great  people  1* 


Tki  Education  of  the     Poor    in    France,   espeeially    in    the 
Protestant    Communities.     By  the  Rev,  R.  Bubgebs. 

PmWKr  Insiraclion  in  France,  which  answers  to  our  Eiluoation 
of  the  Poor  and  Industrial  Classes,  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  older  date 
lli»nlS!2.  All  ihe  ancient  establishments  of  eiluculion  disappeared 
»t  lU  BflTolution  of  1789.  "  Teachers,  property,  corporations,  ciidow- 
menu."  uys  SI.  Guizoi,  ''  we  have  destroyed  them  all,  wc  must  creato 

Fron  1789  to  1 800,  the  Sovereign  power  in  France  wa^  "  grasped 
cmvulsiicly  "  by  three  successive  Assemblies,  the  Assembly  Consiiiueol, 
lie  Aiscmbly  Legislative,  and  the  National  Convention,  They  each 
pwniiioj  in  their  lurn  to  give  France  a  grand  Bystem  of  public  in- 
Slfiiciifin.  Talleyrand,  De  C^'ndorcet,  and  Dimnou,  were  successively 
tlw^iMl  lo  make  a  report,  but  it  was  left  lo  the  Consular  Government 
toorginiBe  something  of  a  system  of  education.  It  waf,  however,  the 
lu|h»l  and  the  secondary  instruction,  rather  than  the  primary,  which 
Wliitid  by  these  Hrst  attempts  to  educate  the  French  people.  The 
Enpsror  Napoleon  I,  founded  the  University  of  France,  with  its 
GtmJ  lloater  i  M.  De  Villele  appointed  the  Abbe  Friiyssiuous  Grand 
Mmi«.  In  1828,  puhhc  instruction  was  made  a  Rcparute  depnrtment 
"fSlMeunder  M.  Valeamenil.  It  went  hack  again  into  the  Church 
ander  Poli^nnc,  and  so  it  remained  without  any  Minister  of  Stale  at 
I'i  lieiil,  until  the  Cabinet  of  October  lllh,  1832,  was  formed,  and 
M-  Gaiiot  became  Minister  of  Public  Instruclion. 

'  Onibe28th  June,  1833.  M,  Guizot  procured  the  promulgation  of 
»  Ian-  of  education,  and  nf)plied  him^elf  vigorou!?ly  to  his  Insk  as 
MiniiWr  of  Public  Instruction  ;  and  whatever  progress  the  education 
of  the  buiabler  classes  in  France  may  have  made,  should  be  considered 


*  The  works  to  which  I  am  most  indebted  in  the  oompilation  or  thin  paper  am 
"^  fjllowiog :—"  Eighty  yeara' progresa  of  the  United  Stataa,"  in  3  Toll, 
P'lil'iM  at  Worcester,  MasaachuHetts,  in  IS^ll ;  "  Thn  Nationnl  Almntiao  and 
'"ml  Rrconl  of  the  L'oited  Sir  Ipb,    IMS,"  pabliahed  at   Philniiflpliiai   tho 

'^tpna.!  cpf  the  ProccedinRB  of  the  Statistical  Sontety  ;""  and  on  HxODllunt  pnper 
f  "'NivimaJ  Eilacation  in  the  L'nitsd  Stales,"  by  Mr.  Jainoa  MpClellnnJ,  puli- 
~il  in  tho  ■■  Transaotiims  of  tho  National  AsBociation  for  tho  Hnimotiaii 
I'Jonihl  Scianoe,   in  1860,"     Tho  other  authoritioB  nro  cithor  qaotad  in  tho 
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as  ^ne  to  the  efforts  of  the  Minister  of  Louis  Philippe,     In  1834, 
M.  Giiizof,  afV'r  hb  first  educinional  inquiry,  reported  that  the  number 
of  elompntary  schools  («eo!c-3  primaires)  had  been  rai!«d  within  one 
year  from  31,420  to    33,095,  and  the  scliolars  from   l.'iOO.TIS   to 
1,G54,><28,  being  about  1  in  22  of  the  whole  population.     At  iIip  end 
of  1847,  thirteen  years  later,  being  the  year  before  the  lost  Revolution, 
the  number  of  primary  boys' si; liools  hn.d  risen  from  33,G95  to  4.1,514, 
and  ilia  scholars  from  l,(i.'>-t.828  lo  ^jl'G.O"!)  ;  tnking  the  population 
at  36,000.000,  this  would   give  1  in   12  under  inslruclion.     But  to 
these   primary  boys'  cchnols  must  be  added  what,  had  been   done  for 
estublistiiit^  i^rW  and  infant  scIkioK  industrial  and  other  estubltobmenia 
belonginp;  to  popular  education,  and   76  normal  schools,   fumishiag 
masters  for  all  the  dopartmenW  of  primaiy  and  secondftry  inslnirtion. 
In  1848,  the  education  of  the   people  sustained  a  great  shock.     The 
majority  of  the  school  tesciicra  were  accused  or  suspected  of  revolu- 
tionary tendencies,  whiuh  was  in  some  measure  inie  ;  and  of  immo- 
rality.  which  appeared  to  be  more  irue.     A  mass  of  correspondence 
waa  brought  (o  Ugbt  which  revealed  a  frinhll'iil  state  of  public  momls 
in  the   provinces   and   rural  districts.      The  new  Consliliilion  of  1848 
contained  an  article  which  firmed  the  ba«is  of  an  organic  law  lo  Ttfpi- 
late  the  future  education  uf  France.     Art.  IX.  runs  thus  : — "  Teaching 
(I'enseigncmenl)  is  free.     The    liberty  of  instructing  is  exerci"ed  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  of  capacity  and  morality  delined  by  the  latr% 
and  under  the  oversight  of  tite  State.     This  oversight  (survcilbuire) 
extends  over  all  the  estiiblishments  of  education  and  instruction  witli- 
out  any  exception."    On  the  lolh  March,  Iflftlt.  the  Nntionnl  Asiembly 
finally  adopted  the  rode  which  now  regulates  education  in   Franee. 
It  would  not  be  possible  in  a  short  paper  like  this,  to  analyse  the  pro- 
visions of  this  "  Nouvelle  Loi  &ur  I'EnseJgnement,"  which  fills  a  waalX 
Tolume.     I  shall  limit  myself  to  a  sketch  of  the  ''Superior  Conndfof 
Public  Instruction. 

The  Supreme  governing  body  (Conseil  Supi^ricar  de  rioatrnctian 
Publique),  is  thus  compo-ed  ; — 

President,  the  fliinistor  of  Public  Instruction  ;  fonr  Arclihishopa 
or  Biihop%chosenby  their  colleagues  ;  aPasIorofiheRi-formedChurcli 
of  France,  elected  by  the  Consistories;  a  Member  of  (he  Lutheran 
Church  (Confession  d'Au^sbour^).  elected  by  the  Conf'istoriM: 
a  Jlembcr  of  the  Central  Israelitiah  Consistory,  chosen  by  hi*  fel- 
lows; three  Councillors  of  Slnlo  ;  throe  Members  of  ihe  "Cour  ile 
Cassation  ;"  three  Members  of  t!iB  Institute,  elected  by  their  collei^esi 
and  eight  Members  named  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  (the 
Emperor).  These  are  taken  from  certain  specified  classes,  and  they 
form  a  permanent  committee  (Hcctinn),  and  are  named  for  life  with  a 
salary.  Their  nomination  may,  however,  be  revoked  by  the  Emperor. 
Finally,  three  Members  of  the  free  instrnction  class*  named  by  ih» 
President  (Emperor),  through  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

■  Jnslrattitm  Wjre,  meaas  schools  or  cdiicalional  inatitutiuiia  oondttcted  by 
individual  eatcrprlse.  but  all  of  tli<rai  are  aulijcct  to  Slate  caatrol. 
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In  this  Board  of  twenty-aeven  persons,  wiili  the  Minister  of  State 
mX  their  beiul.  is  vcated  the  supreme  auitiority  over  all  eilui^alioti  in 
Fninto,  They  administer  the  Irtws  through  the  medium  of  pruvia- 
cial  boards  ciilled  Academical  Councila,  one  for  eiieli  Department; 
tlio  CQDStiluCLon  of  ihese  Academies  is  anulogous  to  thai  of  ihi:  Supreme 
CouDcil'  The  Pri'fct,  the  "Rector,"  the  liiahop,  tlirue  ece I eci unties 
nouuiinted  by  the  Bishop,  an  I  I'arioua  ex-oj/lcio  menihers.  .sit  xide  by 
«ide  with  the  solitary  Prutesliint  Pafitor,  and  an  elder  of  the  Jews. 
?Jo  new  school  can  he  established  wiiho'it  the  consent  and  autho- 
ri^lion  of  ihc  Academical  Council.  This  iti^chinery  has  been  in 
Ojjerulif'n  tliirtcen  years,  ami  ivij  may  now  look  ut  iis  results, 
eajH-uully  as  to  the  quality  of  the  instruction. 

The  departments  of  pnblic  worship  and  public  instruction  have 
been,  aince  lUo  new  educational  law  of  I80O,  under  one  and  the  8ame 
admin iijtnition,  the  estimates  form  but  one  budget.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, eaxy  (o  say  precisely  what  each  Bttaally  coals  the  Slalc ;  ac- 
cording to  the  la^l  returns  of  llie  Minister  of  Worship  and  Public 
Instruction,  the  national  Treasury  for  one  j'ear  furnished  for  cdu- 
■ciition  lS,2rt5,il7li.,  eijuai  to  uhout  fiJSO.OOO;  hut  till  ilie  communal 
And  primary  sshoolii  are  maintained  by  the  respective  Communes; 
Guveriimeiit  is  only  supposed  to  aid  in  the  first  expenses,  bo  that 
£fiSO,lJUfl  bear«  bul  a  small  proportion  (o  the  local  taxiition.  The 
Is  for  primary  iunlruclion  in  iho  whole  of  France  are  in  number 
67,>*S3.  If  they  cost  the  Communes  upon  an  averaf;e,  S.yOlJf.  or  £80 
«achi  including  the  teacliers' lodging  and  salary,  this  would  yield  a. 
total  of  £'2,'2o,i)0O;  which,  aiided  lo  the  sum  in  aid  from  the  Govern- 
ment, would  make  the  cost  of  public  instruction  in  France  amount 
to  not   far  short  of  three  millions  and  a  half  sterling.     Towards  the 

Pmnnual  expenditure    ilie  scholars  contiibule  little  or    nothing — [he 
communal  schools  are  all  free. 
But  now  comes  the  most  iraportonl  question— What  does  France 
get  in  return  for  this  enormous  expenditure  raised  from  general  and 
1^  loud  taxation  i 

^M       Any  description  of  what  the  education  of  the  poorer  claBses  in 
H  Franc«  now    is,  coming  from  a  foreigner,   might  be  received  with 
H   euspiciou,  and  1,  therefore,  prefer  lo  let  Frenchmen  apeak  their  minds 
ujKXi  the  present  slate  and  prospecis  of  education  in  France, 

M,  Louis  Jourdan,  well-known  as  a  writer  in  the  .S'iti,7«,  on  the 
lAih  and  17ih  Aut;ust  last,  irenteil,  in  two  leading  articles,  the  neji;lect 
of  primary  instruction,  which  he  considers  ought  to  he  bolh  gratui- 

•  Uius  and  obligaiory.  Under  the  Government  oi  Louis  Philippe  he 
allows  that  oducalion,  in  a  great  measure  conducted  by  lay  teachers, 
made  considerable  progress.  In  1851  the  Legislative  Assembly  allowed 
education  to  full  into  the  hands  of  the  clerical  party,  and  the  whole 
•cheme  of  M.  Guizot  was  overturned.  The  clergy  at  once  saw  and 
seiied  the  opportunity  which  the  wavering  liepublic  afforded  them. 
"  Tlie  watchword,"  says  M.  Jourdan,  "  went  out  from  Home,  and 
innumerable  corporations,  both  of  men  and  women,  rose  up :  among 
those  were  the  Christitm  brothers,  commonly  called    '  Les  Frerea 
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Ignorftntino,'  aud  got  possession  of  th<?  'primary  instraction.'  Meun- 
wliile  ilie  Jcauits,  by  founding  instilulions  which  have  now  taken  deap 
rool  in  the  soil  of  France,  dijtpul(;tl  wiib  tlie  University  the  secondary 
odui^atioi)  of  the  middle,  or  tlie  bourgeoisc,  clnsa :  nssuciulions  of 
woraea  seized  upon  tin;  young  girls  of  the  inferior  dulses.  And  ifai* 
army,  supported  by  funds  f?bm  some  hidden  source,  has  now  moved 
on  for  thirteen  years,  under  the  protection  of  the  A  cade  mi  L-al  Councils 
and  the  Low  Tieugnoi,  towards  the  conquest  of  the  rising  generation. 
The  number  of  veligiouB  women  devoted  to  teaching  is  40,000  :  ihia 
■jstem  is  now  opposed  by  uU  llio  energy  of  tho  anli-clericul  iinrty." 

The  poor  sehoolniasiers,  who  are  miserably  paid,  are  cruUiod 
beneath  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  bishops,  and  made  to  perfi>rm 
the  meanest  services  at  the  command  of  t!ie  pricsla  ;  ibey  wait  in 
the  sacristy,  they  toll  th«  bells  and  trim  tho  lamps — aa  laymeii.  lliej 
are  the  hewers  of  wood  ntid  drawers  of  water  for  the  Church  [  "  but 
on  the  other  hand,  the  riiligious  bodies,  their  eyes  fixed  on  Rome,  aro 
allowed  to  dip  into  the  public  treasury  and  take  uyt  ns  much  as  thej 
can  get  with  both  hands  :"  they  have  houses,  public  builditiga,  fine 
institutions  at  their  disposal — but,  adds  the  same  writer,  "giving 
witlial  in  return  very  little  instruction.  It  is  true,  little  boys 
girls  arc  present  in  devout  atiiludes,  their  arms  crossed,  tlicir 
down,  repeating  like  parrots  long  prayers  uninlclligiblo  to  tliein? 
adoring  medals,  imagoj.  scapularies,  soaked  in  EUperiiitiuns,  subject 
to  the  rod  of  coariie  country  girls  whom  a  cerlilicute  of  obedience 
haa  created  governesses,  or  of  men  '  frcres  ignoranliiin.'  Such  is  ifaa 
truth  of  our  situation,  we  maintain  there  is  danger  in  its  contiDil< 
ance,  and  modern  France  cannot  leave  hei'  children  in  hands  like 
these.  Thu  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  lately  said,  on  a  solemn 
occasion,  'il  faut  faires  dcs  hoinnjes  ;'  yes,  rejoins  M.  Jourdan,  atid 
with  universal  sufTragu  you  must  make  citiuns,  and  train  up  troma 
to  become  the  mothers  of  families." 

In  this  severe  judgment  passed  by  a  popular  French  writer  npoa 
the  present  state  of  public  education  in  France  there  mav  be  wine 
things  to  be  modifled.  The  educational  law  which  places  at  its  head 
"Enseignment  Libre,"  is  little  more  than  an  engine  in  the  hands  of  the 
Slate  and  tho  hierarchy  for  compressing  the  instruction  of  the  mases 
irilhin  the  narrowest  limits ;  the  Academical  Couni-ils  are  mere  careful 
to  see  that  their  subordinates  do  not  teach  loo  much,  than  that  tboj 
ahould  tench  too  little ;  a  licence  to  open  B  free,  lliat  i^n))r)viite,SiLooIor 
"  pen.sion  "  is  not  obliiined  wiliiout  some  trouble,  and  often  require* 
official  patronage.  Every  cducutional  institution,  from  the  kiglien 
to  the  lowest,  is  under  the  irnmcdialc  control  of  the  State;  and  it 
depends  upon  llio  will  of  the  PrOfet  and  tho  Academical  Council 
■whctiier  paying  sohonls  unconnected  with  the  Universilr  shall  be 
allowed  to  exist,  or  if  lo  exist,  to  work  with-mt  chains  ;  in  soma  of 
the  higher  colleges,  no  douht,  secular  education  is  carried  very  high ; 
ffcut  I  am  limiting  these  observ:ilions  mlhcr  to  the  instruction  of  the 
thirty  millions  in  the  rural  districts,  than  to  the  seven  million*  io 
great  towns.   M.St.  Ililaire,  Profesiorat  the  SSorbonnc,  in  his  disscrla- 
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tion  on  the  peasanls  and  lalwurin^  classes  of  France,  affirms  that,  if  be 
masl  fpeak  his  mind,  "  Instniciion,  vs  it  is  now  imparttid  in  our 
country  diatriets,  often  does  more  harm  tiian  good;  our  country  peo- 
ple have  a  worship  but  no  religion,  they  have  scbools,  but  the 
instraction  given  in  them  is  not  worth  what  it  costs,  and  every- 
body knows  how  our  schoolmasters  are  paid.  Taken  by  itself," 
eoAtinues  the  professor,  "  instruction  in  our  country-places  (nos 
cunpagnes)  is  insufficient  and  almost  ridiculous ;  under  tiiese  deplora- 
ble circumstances  it  requires  years  for  children  to  leiirn  lo  read 
bndly  and  lo  write  still  worse."  But  there  is  light  breaking  in  from 
ftDOther  direction.  "  In  the  Protestant  schools,"  continues  the  professor, 
**  the  children  leum  to  read  in  six  months  and  lo  write  in  one  or  two 
years;  the  consequence  is  lliat  parents  prefer  to  send  their  children 
lo  the  Protestant  school  where  they  pay,  to  sending  them  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  school  which  is  gratuitous."  Mods.  St.  Hilaire 
attributes  this  superiority  to  the  Protestant  school  because  there  is  a 
higher  principle  which  is  wanting  to  Catholic  teaching.  "  We  seek," 
he  aays,  "  (o  moralize  the  people,  and  we  ask  them  to  believe ;  Catho- 
licism only  bids  them  to  obey." 

I  now  hasten  to  speak  of  the  education  of  the  poor  of  France,  as  it 
id  conducted  in  Protestant  communities. 

The  two  greatest  Protestant  comomoities  of  France  recognised  by 
the  law  are  the  Reformed  Church  and  the  Church  of  ihe  Confession  of 
Augsbourg,  belter  known  among  us  as  the  Lutheran.  They  possess 
about  I.gIO  parishes  or  districts  and  l,7oO  schools;  in  IB16  there 
were  only  two  schools  in  the  whole  of  Paiis  for  the  children  of 
ProteAtanls.  There  are  now  58,  and  a  demand  for  many  more. 
Some  of  these  schools  are  "  communale ''  and  arc  therefore  aided  by 
the  municipality.  Others  depend  upon  the  Protestant  consistories,  and 
upon  private  charity,  but  many  are  in  a  great  measure  supported  by 
school  payments  varying  frcio  twenty-five  cenlieraes  to  half  a  franc  per 
week  ;  at  this  time  in  Paris  alone  4,000  children  are  receiving 
primary  instruction  in  these  schools.  No  less  a  sum  than  VfiOO 
franca  (£340)  was  received  by  a  committee  of  ao  association  in  one 
year  in  the  form  of  school  fees  cheerfully  paid  by  the  parents,  who 
aiV  for  the  most  part  dependent  upon  their  manual  labour  for  subsis- 
tence ;  alteuipis  have  been  made  to  put  down  these  nourishing  schools, 
bat  the  police  authorities  having  fortunately  ascertained  for  themselves 
the  nature  of  the  instruction,  have  rather  given  encouragement  than 
olberwise  lo  these  "  free  Evangelical  schools ;"  they  exist,  however, 
only  by  sufferance,  not  being  connected  with  any  corporate  body 
recognised  by  ihe  law.  In  Paris  and  other  great  towns  the  Protestants 
bave  not  much  reason  lo  complain,  eithej-  as  respects  liberty  of 
worship  or  liberty  of  establishing  schools  ;  it  is  in  the  rural  districts 
wberc  the  oppression  is  felt,  and  where  the  Academic  Council,  aided 
by  illiberal  magistrates,  prevents  the  spread  of  sound  education. 

In  1S44  a  remarkable  change  was  effected  in  some  rural  communes 
in  the  Department  of  the  upper  Vienne,  of  which  Limoges  is  the 
duef  dty. 
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In  a  commune  of  COO  souls  nol  one  was  found  capable  of  rettdrngor 
wriiing  al  rtll;  but,  before  tbeeiid  of  tbc  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  orflTf 
person  of  uii  aj;e  lo  undcratHnd  could  bo(b  i-ead  and  writi?.  and  stmilaf 
adviinUges  wore  exU'iidecI  to  several  villages  or  communes  in  ihe 
Jirrondisitiiimt  of  Bellac.  Il  wa»  not  uniil  ilie  Bepnbhc  of  1848  was 
two  yeiirs  oU,  lliiil  ibe  atteniion  of  the  local  autliuritics  was  called  to 
these  Protestant  schools,  ivbicli  had  begun  to  alariii  the  erclesiaslical 
authovities  ;  the  Aeademie  Counnl.  called  into  esiaience  by  ihe  law  of 
l8r>0,  viewed  these  strangle  iiistiliiliuMa  with  an  evil  oye.anilsucceMM 
before  long  in  securing  the  Prolect.ori;il  authority  on  its  side,  and  the 
Bclioola  were  all  suppressed — it  wiia  4dleged  ihat  tliey  were  nnauiUor- 
ised,  and  the  teachers  nltliougb  possessing  eertiBente^  of  competency, 
were  declared  unqualified  to  teach  morttliiy.  Theinbabiiantdof  tliosc 
Tillages  applied  lo  the  Society  al  Purie,  liy  whoso  aid  iheir  ehildrcn 
bad  received  and  were  receiving  a  superior  instruction,  lo  know  how 
they  were  to  uct.  The  Unciety  decided  .that  the  children  should  be 
taught  at  their  own  homes,  the  teachers,  whom  ihcy  a'n^ed  to  mua- 
tain,  going  from  bouse  to  bouse  through  the  day.  Thb  plan  ww 
continued  with  persevering  industry  for  nine  years.  There  wa»  no  law 
to  prevent  a  parent  procuring  private  instruction  for  his  child  at  bif 
ewn  home  at  his  own  cost;  but  if  it  could  ba  discovered  1  but  one  child 
not  of  the  family  was  ever  present  at  a  lesson,  the  teacher  was  liable 
to  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  disqualified  from  teaching  even  privately. 
Great  cnulion  was  therefore  observed  both  by  the  heads  of  famiUn 
and  the  teachers,  and  the  detective  oflieers  failed  iu  Ihe  course  of  all 
those  years  to  lind  occasion  agninst  the  master  or  mistress,  on  ibcir 
daily  rounds.  At  length  the  patience  of  the  local  anthorilies  ww 
worn  outby  the  obstinate  perseverance  of  the  people  and  the  teachers; 
it  was  at  length  perceived  that  the  decree  of  1823  might  afford  tba 
Academic  Council  and  the  perplexed  magistrates  of  ihe  arrondiMemeoi 
of  Bellac,  the  means  of  dealing  with  ihe  refractory  Protestants.  Il 
was  argued  that  as  the  decree  forbade  meetings  of  more  than   twiitily 

Sersona  without  a  licence  ("  amhorisuliou")  it  w;ts  an  evasion  of  tbe 
iw  on  the  part  of  these  private  teachers  lo  gntlier  children  by  iwm 
and  threes  together,  seeing  that  in  the  aggregali;  and  in  the  course  of 
tlic  same  day,  there  wouht  be  an  unlawful  meeting  for  every  iwenty. 
The  schoolmaster,  Jusnel,  at  Villetavard,  was  geleeicd  to  be  the 
victim  of  this  applicstion  of  the  law  of  the  25ih  of  March,  1832.  U* 
was  summoned,  and  condemned  at  the  local  tribunal,  tor  holding  mt- 
lawfiil  meetings ;  and,  upon  his  appeal  lo  the  superior  court  at  Limi^Mi 
(lie  sentence  was  confirmed  and  lie  was  condemned  lo  paT  a  fine  and 
all  the  costs,  and  prohibited  from  teaching  in  families  bi  Viite- 
favard.  The  queaiiun  involved  in  thia  decision  of  two  provincial 
courts  was  so  important,  that  il  wan  determined  by  the  Socirty  M 
Paris  to  carry  the  cjtse  into  the  Court  of  Cassation,  The  queatios 
to  be  tried  was,  whether  a  Frenchman,  father  of  a  family,  had  or  had 
not  perfect  liberty  to  have  his  child  taught  in  bin  own  house,  and  at 
liiH  own  cost,  by  a  person  of  his  own  choice.  The  case  wiu>so  gnva 
that  il  had  now  all  Paris  for  a  spectator.      The  advocate,  M.  Juls 
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DeUborde.  pleRiiad  on  buUalf  of  the  accused  pnrtien,  and  id  a  atrildng 
address,  in  wliicli  he  begun  from  the  Pandects  of  Justinian  und  ended 
with  the  Presidential  decree  of  the  2olli  of  Mureh,  carried  the  whole 
of  hid  auditory  with  him,  and  the  Judges  followed,  and  reversed 
(oLMcr)  ibu  judgment  of  the  inferior  court.  The  Cuse  was  then 
refirrred  for  a  fresh  trial  to  the  Imperial  Court  at  BourdenUK,  and  the 
achoolmaster.  Jusuel,  wai  held  harmless,  and  went  biick  in  Iriiimiih 
to  hJ9  former  scene  of  hitjour.  It  was  impossible  for  ehame  that 
thia  state  of  things  should  coiilinue,  and  the  Ministev  of  I'ublic  In- 
siructiou.  M.  Rouland,  intimuted  to  the  I'refect  of  the  "  Haute  Vitnne" 
that  the  Protestant  schools  iu  his  province  should  no  longer  be  kept 
dosed  ;  and  the  mafjistiaie,  in  obedience  to  superior  orders,  was  under 
the  neceasiiy  of  sending  his  rescrijU  to  the  acboolinastera,  authorising 
tbeiQ  to  re*open  all  iht-ir  schools.  Then  came  the  days  of  rejoicing,  a 
festival  in  every  viUftge  ;  and  a  universal  mutual  greeting  both  by 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protcsiania  iu  the  villages  of  the  valleys  of  the 
river  Vienue,  proclaimed  the  victory  of  common  sense  and  parental 
aatfaority  over  iho  tuUy  and  bigotry  of  priests  and  rulers.  But  a 
most  ungracious  condition  was  attached  in  the  PrefoctorJal  authority, 
that  no  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents  were  to  be  admitted  into 
the  schools.  This  was  an  evident  violation  of  the  principle  esta- 
blished by  the  highest  couft  of  judicature  in  France — viz.,  that  every 
]>arvat  had  :i  right  to  choose  a  school  or  icaeher  for  his  child ;  but  iho 
reinstated  teachers  had  agreed  to  llie  conditions,  and  although  several 
cani«  with  their  children  to  be  admitted,  and  said  they  were  not 
CalIiolic.<<.  the  m:isler  was  advised  by  the  Commillce  in  Paris  to  rufuse 
to  receive  the  children,  Ttiis  is  not  a  transaction  of  the  time  of 
Louis  X.IV, ;  the  re-opening  of  the  Proleslant  schools  of  the  Upper 
Tienne  took  place  in  1861. 

Kor  is  this  a  solitary  instance.  CftBos  precisely  similar  arc  to  be 
-found  at  Crevecccur,  the  centre  of  a  large  district  in  the  neighbour- 
bood  of  Cambrai.  and  in  oilier  parls  ol'  France.  The  cslahlishinenl  of 
a  new  school  underPrutestant  superin  teudcnce  is  a  matter  of  dillieulty 
and  a  work  of  time.  There  is  suliicient  power  in  the  hands  of  "the 
Church  "  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  schools  into  the  rural  districts, 
except  those  which  are  to  come  under  the  control  of  the  religious 
orders  and  made  subsei-vient  to  eccleaiaslicai  inleresls.  In  whalever 
light  the  education  of  a  people  mfi.y  be  viewed,  it  is  certain  that  both 
in  point  of  quantity  and  quality  elementary  instruction  in  England 
is  far  ahead  of  that  in  France ;  and  while  a  steady  improvement  ia 
visible  in  the  one,  there  is  no  hope  of  any  change  lor  the  better  among 
oar  neighbours.  As  long  as  [he  present  aysleiu  continues,  the  touch- 
ing .■>1'  the  children  of  the  poor  in  France,  except  in  the  large  toivus,  is 
but  B  name.  Alninst  the  only  brigltt  spots,  generally  speaking,  are 
the  Protestant  schools. 

It  may  be  aJiirmed.  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  ignorance 
of  the  French  peasantry  is  deplorable,  and  »ere  it  not  in  some  mea- 
sure redeemed  by  the  native  intelligenee  which  uiai-ks  the  Fruacli 
character,  it  would  be  a  stolid  ignorance,  approactuDg  to  a  stato  d£ 
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bArbarisra  ;  and  yet  all  tbe  appliances  needful  for  the  cduca lion  of  this 
inlelleciual  people  are  still  wimtiiig  in  France.  The  %-ery  best 
elementary  schools  of  t!ie  Chriatinn  Brothers  and  the  Sitlen  of 
Charily  fail  to  develop  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  of  the 
children.  The  lay  teiicliers  are  fashioned  in  the  normal  schooU, 
accordinir  to  the  model  of  a  seminary,  and  a  new  generauon  lias 
already  grown  up  in  the  stunted  proportions  of  the  ecclcuastical 
stature. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  the  Government  will  see  its  way  to  encoumgr, 
rather  tlian  suppress,  schools  whicli  soar  above  the  atmosphere  of 
scapulsi'ies,  litanies,  and  wonder-working  medids ;  and  tha^t  the 
Relormed  Churches,  wlierever  thfy  extend  themaelvea,  will  have 
liberty  to  open  schools  and  olTer  a  superior  iustructinn  to  all  who. 
choose  to  profit  by  it ;  and,  while  religion  holds  its  proper  plaice  in  lb» 
system  of  a  popular  instruction,  the  men  and  women  who  are  to  leach- 
the  masses  should  hear  in  mind  the  words  of  the  Minister  of  FubUe 
Instruction,  "il  laut  faire  des  hommes,"  we  must  make  men,  and 
bring  up  educated  females  to  be  ibe  intelligent  mothers  of  families. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  Hospital  Sr/stem  of  Scotland,     Bi;  Dn.  Bedfobd. 

OF  the  many  institutions  that  go  under  the  common  name  of  hos- 
pitals, it  is  my  purpose  to  speak  eichisively  of  those  where  boT» 
and  girls  are  boarded  and  educated  out  of  some  charitable  fund. 

The  total  number  of  this  class  iu  Scotland,  including  two  w>w 
erecting,  is,  so  far  as  I  can  learu,  fourteen.  Most  of  these  arc  iti 
or  near  Edinburgh,  which  for  this  reason  has  been  not  inaptly 
called  "  The  City  of  Hospitals."  As  my  object  is  less  to  supply  a 
body  of  statistics  than  to  remark  on  the  peculiarities  of  hospital 
training,  I  shall  trouble  you  with  no  more  of  the  many  facts  iu  tar 
possession  than  are  barely  neceasai'y  for  my  purpose.  Other  impoF' 
tant  facts  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined  Table. 

The  first  hospital  established  in  this  countiy  was  George  Hfirioi'*,       i 
in  1628,  after  the  model  of  Christ's  Hospital,  London.  The  Fonndryi|^H 
bequest  was  little    more    Iban    £2.1,000,  and    the   present   annad^H 
income  is  between  £16,000  and  £17,000,  with  a  prospect  of  still 
further   increase.     Out  of  a  portion  of  this  revenue,    180  sons  of 
Edinburgh  liurgeasea  receive  a  liberal  board  and  education,  fotlawol 
by  an  apprentice- fee  of  £10  for  five  years,  or  a  college  exhibition  ©f 
£30  for  four  years. 

The  surplus  funds,  amounting  to  several  thousand  pound?,  are 
devoted  to  the  education  of  upwards  of  3,000  pupils  in  tweire 
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foaad»tion  ^diools  eslaWislioil  by  power  of  an  Act  of  Pftrliaraenl, 
gTBDtetl  in  1^36. 

All  the  ycotlifih  hospilals,  except  tlirce,  take  tlie  iiamea  of  their 
focwlcTS,  wLicb  to  sonio  persons  suUiciently  explaiii.s  wby  ibo 
establishment  of  George  Heriot's  baa  been  so  inl'ectioua  lu  Scottond. 
Unfortunately,  bowever,  for  ibis  suspicion,  tbe  three  very  boapilals 
liuil  do  not  take  the  name  of  any  particulitr  founder  were  suceeB- 
sively  established  immediately  after  Heriot's,  the  Merchant  Maidens, 
in  1695,  the  Trades'  Maidens  in  1704,  and  the  Orphan  Hospital  in 
1734  ;  aod  more  ihan  a  century  elapsed  before  Robert  Gordon's 
Hoftpilal,  Aberdeeu— the  second  hospital  bearing  afonnder'n  name — 
was  establislied,  the  date  of  its  foundation  beiug  1732. 

If  to  this  circumstance  we  add  tho  well  known  fact  that  the  fuuds 
of  all  the  Scottish  hospitals  have  been  itdministered  with  exemplary 
discretion  and  tidclity,  we  may  perhaps  lind  a  more  charitable 
reaBon  for  the  multiplication  of  ibis  class  of  Institulions,  without 
alu^tber  ignoring  tbe  iufluence  of  this  "  last  infirmity  of  noble 
minds."  George  Watson's  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  similar  in  its  consii- 
tuItoD  lo  Heriot's,  was  founded  in  1738  ;  James  Schaw's,  at  Preaton- 
pSDs,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1789;  Louis  Cauvin's,  at  Dnddingstou, 
near  Edinburgh,  in  1833  ;  George  Stiell's,  at  Tranent,  near  Edin- 
burgh, in  1822;  John  Watson's,  Edinburgh,  in  1828;  James 
DoD&ldson's,  Edinburgh,  in  1844  ;  Daniel  Stewart's,  Edinburgh,  in 
1855. 

To  these  will  shortly  bo  added  James  Morgan's  Hospital,  Dundee, 
and  Fettea"  Hospital  {or  College)  in  the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh,  both 
of  which  are  at  present  in  course  of  erection. 

It  appears  that  John  Allan's  Hospital,  Stirling,  founded  in  1724, 
"  for  the  maintenance,  education,  clothing,  and  apprenticeship  of  mole 
children  of  poor  and  indigent  tradesmen,"  was  for  a  while  occupied 
SB  proposed  by  the  founder,  but  the  "  New  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland"  informs  us  that  "the  arrangements  not  being  found  to 
answer  expectation,  it  was  discontinued." 

In  most  of  i.heso  hospilals,  the  very  beat  possible  kind  of  educa- 
tion is  given  to  both  boys  and  girls  ;  in  some,  as  at  Donaldson's 
and  the  Orphan's,  the  course  of  education  is  less  pretentious.  Tbe 
usual  age  of  admission  is  about  eight,  and  tho  average  period  of 
residence  about  six  years.  At  the  Merchant  Maiden  and  Tradea' 
Uaidcn  Hospilals.  tbe  girls  are  allowed  to  remain  until  they  are 
feventeen.  On  leaving  tbe  institutions  most  hospitals  allow  a  sum 
of  money  for  oultit ;  mauy  allow  an  annual  sum  during  tbe  period 
of  apprenticeship,  and  give  a  bursary,  or  exhibition  allowance  for 
four  years,  lo  those  atiendiug  college.  In  Donaldson's  Hospital 
seventy,  or  nearly  half  of  the  pupils,  are  deaf-mutes. 

Any  advantage  or  evil  from  the  establishment  of  a  single  hospital 
is  inonsiderable  when  distributed  aver  a  wide  district;  but  it  be- 
comes a  social  problem  of  some  imporlance  how  far  and  in  what  way 
tlie  genera]  character  of  a  city's  population  is  affeciod  when,  as  is 
Ihe  cue  at  present  in  Edinburgh,  860  children  are  receiving  their 
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education  in  this  class  of  institutions  at  an  bdhuhI  outlay  of  between 
£40.000  anJ  £oO,000. 

The  question  is  often  mooted  whether  so  largo  a  sum  of  money 
devoted  to  eleemosynary  education,  is,  on  the  whole,  beneficially 
expended.  M«ny  who  look  at  ihe  question  superficially  fail  to  dis- 
cern any  difference  between  ho'Hpital  and  bonrding-Hchool  edocatioD. 
A  larger  number,  looking  at  phenomena  to  be  found  in  soma 
hospitals,  regard  every  such  institution  aa  bad,  without  mitigation 
or  remedy.  My  own  persuasion  is,  that  no  hospital  is  good  or  h»d 
in  its  intlueuce  simply  because  it  is  an  hospital.  The  moral  and 
educational  results  depend  very  much  on  the  constitution  and 
working  of  the  hospitals  themselves.  Every  system  of  education, 
whetlior  at  home,  at  the  Jay  school,  the  public  or  private  boardlng- 
Bchool,  hns  both  its  advunlagos  and  its  evils.  Each  has  Ibereforo 
its  advocates  and  its  opponents,  according  as  the  advantugefl  or  ibA 
evils  are  looked  nt.  The  hospital  Kystem  ia  no  exceptioD  to  this 
role. 

It  ia  quite  without  doubt  that  mnny  great  ndvanUigeB  are  conferred 
on  many  destitute  and  deserving  families  by  the.-;e  foundation*. 
Here  the  orphan  frequently  linda  his  only  refuge,  and  the  child  of 
thriftless  parents  is  shielded  from  the  inHncuce  of  evil  example.  Uere 
the  son  and  daughter  whose  patents  once  knew  "  better  daye^"  w 
enabled  to  receive  the  kind  of  education  suited  to  their  pareat^ 
previous  social  eircnmstanccs,  so  as  thereby  to  have  a  chance  of 
eociat  restoration.  The  diet  and  lodging  are  more  than  unexception- 
able. Physical,  mental,  and  moral  training  receive  the  best 
possible  attention.  The  utmost  anxiety  is  usually  shown  both  by 
the  directors  and  the  resident  ol&cials,  to  study  as  much  as  possible 
the  peculiar  wants  of  young  people,  and  the  efittcts  of  separniioQ 
from  the  home-circle — the  loss  to  the  boy  of  the  gentle  influences  of 
mother  and  sister,  and  to  the  girl  of  the  strong  influences  that  insen- 
sibly radiate  from  the  character  of  father  and  brother,  lire  modified 
by  frequent  opportunities  of  viaiting  parents  and  relatives. 

No  wonder  that  many,  looking  simply  at  this  series  of  advantages, 
regard  hospitals  as  unqualitiod  boons  to  the  community.  And  yet  it 
IB  alleged  by  others,  Ihat  h  capital -trained  children  are  far  more 
wanting  in  ordinary  intelligonco,  are  less  smart  and  docile,  and 
exhibit  less  affection  for  home  and  relations,  than  other  children  ibal 
have  had  inferior  domestic  and  educational  advantages.  As  thia 
latter  opinion  is  held  by  a  large  number  of  observing  and  influential 
men,  who  have  had  much  to  do  in  the  management  of  ihese  instiia- 
tions,  both  as  dii'cctors  and  officials,  I  have  endeavoured  to  discover 
whether  1  can  find  any  good  ground  for  these  allegations. 

It  is  usual  to  attribute  these  results  to  the  monastic  characw  of 
hospital  education,  but  as  public  and  private  boarding-scboola 
(against  which  it  is  not  usual  to  lodge  the  same  objections)  are 
selves  monastic  in  their  constitution,  we  must  see  whether  there  i 
anything  peculiar  in  the  mooasticity  of  hospitals,  and  whether  other 
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leis  spparent  causes  are  also  at  work  in  producing  those  alleged 
reaulis. 

It  may,  therefore,  bo  proper  to  ask  in  what  respects  liospitalo 
otoalij  tlitFer  from  boardiiig-scliools.  I  thtok  we  v\\yj  ^Ay  generallj 
in  liie  foUowmg  particulars; — 1.  The  education  is  gratuitous,  2. 
Hw  nanal  ^e  of  admission  is  earlier,  aud  the  period  of  r<>sideuce 
longer.  3.  The  opinions  on  which  the  pupils  aet  for  ft  long  lime 
«Aer  admission  being  to  a  great  esteot  tradilionary,  there  is  leaa 
than  the  averi^e  demand  for  independent  thiuicing.  4.  The  domeatic 
comforia  are  generally  greater  than  the  pupils  are  nceustomed  to  at 
home. 

The  question  then  is,  "  Will  anj  of  these  points  of  difference 
account  for  defectireneBS  in  intelligence,  sinartneas,  docility,  or 
affect tonalenees  in  hoapitnl  boys  ?  "     Let  us  see. 

In  most  hospitals  the  average  age  of  admisaiou  is  from  eecen  to 
ten.  Moat  of  these  young  children  have  had  compnratirely  few 
opportunities  of  learning  much  previously.  Fi'equently  they  aro 
found  to  have  been  so  much  neglected,  that  on  their  ndmisaiou  they 
can  scarcely  utter  an  intelligible  sentence.  During  their  connexion 
with  the  hospital,  their  only  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  myriad  little  matters  that  go  to  make  up  other  children's 
intelligence,  and  the  raried  little  triula  that  oonatitnte  other  children's 
mcperience,  are  during  the  vacations  and  the  occasional  visiting 
days.  Unlike  home-trained  children,  who  are  able  in  their  early 
yefti-s  to  consult  their  parents  or  other  senior  members  of  the  family, 
for  the  solution  of  the  many  questions  that  start  out  of  their  inquisi- 
tive minds,  hospital  children  must  seek  the  solution  in  most  instances 
from  mere  children,  very  little  older  than  themselvea,  who  have 
obt&incd  their  own  opinione  in  all  probability  through  a  similarly 
unsatisfactory  channel.  Teachers  in  theae  inatilutions  soon  learn 
how  necessary  it  is  to  assume  that  their  pupils  are  acquainted  with 
little  more  than  what  has  been  taught  them  in  the  lecture  or  class- 
room. Object  leasona  aud  instrueiion  in  common  things,  so  desirable 
in  adl  schools,  are  found  much  more  necessary  for  hospital  hoys  than 
for  pupils  of  day  schools  or  even  most  private  hoarding  schools;  the 
imnates  of  which,  entering  usually  nt  a  much  Inter  age,  commence 
tlieir  l«es  free  career  with  a  much  larger  stock  of  general  informa- 
tion, picked  np  promiscuously  during  their  mora  extensive  inter- 
coarse  with  adult  companions.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
€Tery  observing  labourer  in  thia  special  field  of  education,  that  more 
zeal  and  ingenuity  are  required  in  the  teaching  of  hospital  Imys  than 
of  others.  Teachers  who  transfer  their  labours  from  day  schools  to 
hospiiala,  know  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  infuse  and  auatain 
B  atudent-apirit  in  their  new  pupils. 

This  inay  be  duo  to  a  variety  or  combination  of  causes.  In  most 
instiinces  to  an  iuferior  appreiiensive  power  arising  from  a  lower 
than  the  average  condition  of  general  intelligence.  In  some,  possibly, 
to  a  congenital  sluggishness  of  temperament  inherited  from  fathers 
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■who  from  some  ilefect  (physical,  menla],  or  morel)  hii»c  he 
brought  into  circumatanccs  rendering  neceSEory  ihe  graluilous  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  In  others,  aa  id  Ihe  case  of  orpbnns  And 
the  friendless,  from  the  tota!  absence  of  parental  co-operation  with 
the  teachers,  and  not  improbably  in  a  larger  miniber  of  instances  from 
the  wnnt  of  that  active  and  sustained  interest  on  the  part  of  parents 
which  is  assumed  to  be  felt  when  a  pecuniary  sacrifice  is  made  for 
their  children's  education. 

In  regard  to  the  alleged  relaxation  of  the  filial  tie  on  the  pan  of 
hospital  children,  such  a  fact  is,  theoretically  at  least,  quite    con* 
ceivuble  in  many  cases.     If,    durlug  that  very  important  part  "f^H 
boy's  life-time,  the  interval  between  his  seventh  and  fourteenth  yU^| 
he  is  almost  altogether  away  from  the  homo-circle,  it  ia  unreasoiuib^^ 
to  expect  that  ho  cao  learn  the  practice  of  filial  duty  ao  comfJetely 
and  beneficially,  as  can  those  ■who  duriug  the  whole  or  pari  of  iliis 
interval,  are  morning  and  eveniug,  and  during  that  important  poitioa 
of  the  day  when  meals  are  taken,  under  the  parcnlnl  eye,  and  subjctfll 
to  the  parental  authority.     It  is  true  that  he  ia  under  discipliql 
elsewhere,  but  not  parental   discipline.     There   ia  no   aubslitntiooal 
discipline,  call  it  by  whatever  name  you   please,  which  can  fulljr 
represent  the  instinctive  tendcrocss  and  sense  of  responsibility  <rlii^| 
makes  up  parental  control.  ^1 

Besides,  tlie  authority  of  the  BubstitutG-parent  can  never  be 
adequately  elective  when  it  requires  to  be  enerciacd  over  eo  large  a 
uumlicr  as,  in  some  cases,  180  children  ;  especially  iu  those  iiisUto- 
tioDS  where,  owing  to  the  non-residence  of  most  of  the  maitters,  tha 
head  of  the  household  is  only  partially  aided  in  carrying  out  hit 
views  by  educated  men,  a  large  share  of  the  domestic  and  play-gronnii 
inspection,  and  the  whole  of  the  sleeping-room  supervision  being 
committed  to  imperfectly  educated  wardsraen,  who,  with  every 
desire  to  be  faithful,  cannot  be  ex(>ected  to  be  influenced  by  any  high 
educational  ideal.  ^H 

Moreovc]-,  on  tlie  boys'  holidays  and  visiting  days,  there  i^| 
natural  tendency  for  parents  to  treat  their  children  in  an  escep* 
tiooal  way,  just  as  visitors  would  be  trealed.  This  treatment  doea 
not  extend  to  the  whole  of  a  long  vacation,  the  efl'ect  of  which  it 
seen  in  the  desire  on  the  part  of  many  children,  to  spend  n  pordoo 
of  their  vacation  in  the  hospitjil,  rather  than  at  the  houses  of  thear 
parents,  because  of  the  better  food  and  greater  domestic  c-onifoit 
there  received.  No  wonder,  then,  when  boja  leave  the  hospital  and 
go  to  business,  they  feel,  and  perhaps  express  a  little  discontent,  if 
the  regularity,  careful  nursing,  good  food,  and  comfortable  lodging 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  are  not  to  bo  found  to  a  similar 
extent  at  their  parents'  houses.  In  boarding  schools  the  very  oppo- 
site is  generally  the  experience  of  the  pupils  ;  usually  with  them  the 
comforts  of  schools  are  less  than  those  of  home,  and  the  parental 
hold  has  been  generally  established  before  the  parental  roof  has  been 
left ;  the  object  of  the  temporary  removal  being,  by  an  iutermadJaW 
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kinJof discipline,  to  wean  boys  from  the  indulgent  niirtnro  of  liorao 
forllie  freer  and.  more  self-reliant  life  of  nn  apprenticeship  or  college 
carwr. 

Tile  unfavourable  features  juat  indicated  are  certainlj  to  be  found 
in  DMl  hoBpitals,  although  present  in  a  very  modified  degree  in 
oUmtj,  where  cerlain  countcnictive  agencies  are  at  work,  or  where 
jiiiiotonditions  contributing  to  their  full  ilevclopmeut  are  happily 
•uiiug.  1  know  leftcbers  who,  confessing  to  no  interest  whatever 
in  locliing  the  inmates  of  some  hospitals,  have  the  gi'cateat  possible 
pifwuro  in  teaching  the  inmates  of  otbore.  In  one  female  hospital 
in  EJiuburgh,  the  docility  of  the  pupils  and  the  educational  results 
KfijeTeJ  by  them,  are  not  surpassed  liy  anything  to  ho  seen  in  any 
oUifr educational  institution  of  the  city.  This  I  think  due,  among 
Wher  Ihbgs,  to — 1.  The  similarity  in  social  position  and  destination 
of  (lie  inmates  to  that  of  (heir  iustrnelors.  2,  The  direct  -ind  con- 
liofuug  eoDtact  of  the  teachers  with  the  pupils.  3.  The  higher  lone 
Misting  iu  the  insiitutiou  from  the  fact  that  the  inmates  do  not 
«*Me  tlieir  connexion  with  it  until  they  have  attained  tiieir  seven- 
iMnihjMr,  the  example  and  inilueuce  of  the  well-taught  seniors 
beiagmore  operaiivo  for  good  than  any  amount  of  correct  precept 
not  cibibited  in  practical  action. 

llwill  have  occurred  to  many,  that  the  effect  of  the  hospital 
fjilemon  parents,  and,  ihrough  them,  on  the  commmiity,  is  a  point 
tlal oin  scarcely  l>e  overlooked  in  the  discussion  of  this  question. 
'MMBured  iliat  many  toleralily  well-to-do  persons  think  that  they 
"eMmucli  entitled  to  take  advantage  of  hospital  funds,  as  though 
*win  similar  in  amount  to  the  cost  of  their  children's  board  and 
fJ"c»iioa,  had  been  left  to  them  individually  by  a  testamenlary 
Hnwi.  Such  an  opinion  may  be  allowed  lo  destitute  widows  and 
iBiiirlnnate  tradesmen,  but  it  is  a  question  which  scurcel)'  admits  of 
tuiitftccory  solution,  how  far  it  is  serviceable  for  a  healthy  man, 
in  fiill  employment,  to  relieve  himself  of  the  respousibiliiy  and 
Mpenw  of  educating  his  childr'on,  according  lo  the  requirementa 
of  liis  own  station — whether  his  self-reliance  is  not  likely  to  he 
"ttkened  by  il,  and  a  sacred  privilege  ia  not  lost  to  him  for 
e'er. 

'Hicre  are  certain  respects  in  which  hospitals  will  bear  a  favour- 
•I'le  comparison  with  most  boarding  schoola.  The  inmates  are,  as 
» rule,  remarkable  for  healthiness,  iho  amount  of  sickness  and  the 
'*•«  of  mortality,  in  most  institutions,  being  almost  incredibly 
In*.  This  is  due  to  the  strict  medical  exuminatious  preceding 
"imiision,  and  to  the  regularity,  sufficiency,  aud  soundness  of  the 
diet, 

Auoiher  great  advantage  is  the  opportunity  aflbrded  to  the 
Mildten  of  a  progressive  course  of  education  for  several  successive 
JMfi,  owing  [o  ibe  exact  time  of  a  pupil's  leaving  being  known  to 
•in  officials. 

''Kat  improvements  iu  the  management  of  these  institutions  have 
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been  maJo  within  tbo  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  1,  The  children 
who,  in  some  hospitals,  visited  rheir  relatione  only  once  a  qUDrier, 
sow  go  out  once  a.  week.  2.  Tlie  requirement  (no  inoxp]icahl«  in 
anti-Popish  Scotland)  by  which  Ihe  resident  governors,  or  liesil 
masters  of  the  different  hospitals  should  he  unmarried  men.  has 
been  in  two  or  three  instances  aholitihed,  althoitglt,  in  one  insiwic«, 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  ncice^eary  for  the  abolition.  3.  In  moM 
boys'  hospitals,  the  double-beds  formiTly  in  use,  have  been  aup«r- 
seded  by  single  ones.  4.  The  costume  worn  by  the  children,  wliieh 
was  at  first,  and  for  a  time,  both  distinctive  and  singular,  is  now  iha 
former  without  being  the  latter.  5.  Facilities  are  now  afforded  K» 
the  children  in  some  hospitals  for  becoming  acqr-inlod  with  current 
historical  events,  by  the  esfnblishment  of  reading-rooms,  funnsbed 
with  newspupcrs  and  periodi'Ciil  literature,  and  in  oni*  institution,  at 
least,  a  couri^e  of  lectures  is  annually  delivered  ;  most  of  thi;  lectuiw^ 
and  a  portion  of  the  audience,  being  governors  or  friends  of  tbo 
hospital  resident  in  the  city. 

IJnporlant  as  recent  improvemeuts  have  been,  there  arc  othera 
yet  to  be  made  before  the  present  leading  objections  to  the  hospital 
system  can  be  fairly  mot.  In  the  first  place,  the  improvement* 
introduced  into  some  of  the  hospitals  should  be  introdoccil  \Bto  aH. 
For  example,  the  requirement  in  regard  to  the  celibacy  of  liie  head 
masters,  should  be  at  once  abolished  in  all  institutions  where  them 
is  an  adequate  staff  of  teachers  ;  but  certainly  not  at  present  la 
two  at  least  of  tbese  hospitals,  in  one  of  which  the  master  has 
no  assistant,  or  wardsman,  whilst  in  the  other,  conlaining  IH 
boys  and  girls,  there  is  but  one  assistant  and  no  wanlsmao.  I 
■wonhl  say,  secondly,  that  very  young  children  should  not  h« 
admitted,  uuless  they  be  orphans,  the  present  ma^iiitHin  agt  of 
admission,  viz.,  ten,  being  preferable  lis  the  minimum  in  tlw 
higher  class  hospitals.  In  i?ach  case,  the  age  at  leaving  mighi  b* 
made  fifteen  or  sixteen  inatend  of  fourteen.  This  would  help 
more  to  assimilate  hospitals  to  boarding  schools.  2.  That  in  aU 
hospitals,  but  especially  those  where  the  pupils  are  admitted  ver^ 
young,  the  resident  pupils  stould  have  the  opportunity  of  mixing 
with  a  still  larger  number  of  non-resiJent  pupils,  in  order  that 
the  higher  standard  of  the  outer  world,  which  regulates  the  notiou* 
and  tastes  of  home-bred  boys,  might  supersede  the  lower  staodari 
which  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  little  world  of  an  hospital.  Tbo 
experiment,  already  made  ut  George  Watson's  Hospital,  of  ad- 
mitting a  small  number  of  out-pupils,  does  not  sutficiently  test  Aa 
desirableness  of  my  suggestion,  because  the  influence  from  witli- 
out  is  overpowered  by  the  greater  infiuence  from  within.  3.  Thai 
the  supervision  of  the  boya  in  their  play-room,  play-grouud,  and 
Bleep ing-i'ooms,  should  bo  as  much  as  possible  under  the  chargB 
of  resident  teachers,  rather  than  warrlnmen.  4.  That  the  iMta 
periodically  employed  to  ascertain  the  educational  condition  of  the 
hospitals  should   not  bo   simply  of  a   merely  popniar  luilure.  as  i» 
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the  c*»  in  moat  Scottish  schools,  Imt  that  some  mo^e  of  examl- 
naiiou  be  adopted,  simlloi'  to  the  mid  die -class  t^xoininulioii:!,  witli 
tlie  view  of  stimulaliag  to  advanced  scholarebip,  whilut  unduo 
fttKolion  to  the  best  hoys,  to  the  neglect  of  ibc  weaker  ones, 
akunld  be  prevented  by  every  out-going  boy  being  examined  before 
leBTiog,  by,  or  in  the  presence  of,  a  committee  of  governors,  as  is 
■t  present  the  case  at  Heriot'^  and  George  Watson's.  A  stimulus 
of  this  kJud  is  especially  nccei^sary  in  iustilutiODs  whei'C  satis- 
fcclory  educational  results  are  not  indicated  by  a  iiuiucrical 
iofext»ee  in  the  school,  and  where  iJic  fidelity,  or  even  zeal,  of 
the  teacher  is  not  Ibllowed  by  any  pecuniary  advantage. 

I  am  glad  to  understand  that  the  xew  Fettes  College  will  soon 
test  some  of  these  suggestions.  Although  called  a  college,  it 
stall  comes  under  my  dffinition  of  an  /lunpilal,  being  "a  placo 
where  boy*  are  boarded  and  educated  out  of  a  charitable  fund." 
The  features  specially  to  be  admired  in  this  collegiate  hospilal, 
are: — 1.  Thai  the  head  master  (who  is  to  be  well-salaried)  is  to 
be  under  no  restrictiou  as  to  celibacy,  and  is  to  be  assisted  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  well-paid  resident  masters.  2.  That  the 
number  of  resident  pupils  is  not  to  exceed  fifty.  This  manage- 
able number  is  to  mix  with  an  equal  number  of  non-residents,  who, 
although  diaiog  witli  the  residents  daily,  will  spend  the  early  and 
late  portions  of  the  day  at  home.  3.  That  the  pupils  are  lo  be 
the  iuu8  of  "  parents  who  hove  either  died  without  leaving  sufficient 
fande,  or  who  from  innocent  misfortune,  during  their  own  lives, 
are  unable  to  give  suitable  education  to  their  children."  4,  AH 
promising  students  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  at  four- 
teen,  will  be  allowed  to  stay  at  the  college  until  their  seventeenth 
year,  when  they  will  be  permitted  to  compete  for  one  of  tho 
Fetles  Exhibitions  of  £60  a  year  for  four  years  to  the  University 
of  EtllDburgh,  the  further  advantage  of  a  FeUowship  of  £100  a 
;ear  heiug  held  out  to  the  best  of  their  graduates. 

I  can  only  hope,  to  conclusion,  thnt  the  directors  of  the  older 
koepitaU  may  be  induced,  by  the  example  of  the  enlightened 
trDEt«e4  of  this  latest  and  grandest  of  Scottish  hospitals,  to 
inquire  whether  any  alteration  in  tbeir  constitution  will  help  to 
make  the  lalmura  of  their  officials  more  satiufactory,  nod  lend  to 
remove  any  of  tho  popular  objections  against  what  is  called  tho 
"Hospital  System  of  Scotland." 
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On    the    United 


Industrial    School,   Edinhurgli.     By 
J.   R   FiNDLAT. 


This    iDBtitution   Irns    a    peculiar    cluim    to    the    attention  of  a 

body  of  practical  pbiloBopherB    in   tlie  fact  tbat  it  esbibits,   in  a 

manner     perhaps     uaexonipleJ,    the     succeaBful    application    and 

devi^lopnient  of  the  most  important  principle  involved  Ju  llie  great 

prribleia     of    a     comprehensive    unsectariau    system    of    national 

education.     Those  to  whom    the  namo   of  the    United    Intluatrial 

School   of  Eiiinbiirgh  is  unfamiliar,  will  infer  that  there  must  be 

■omething  striking  in  the  character  of  a  Ragged   Scliool,  among 

whose  founders  were  such  men  as  the  Into  Lord  Dniifermliue,  Lord 

Hinto,  Lord  Murray,  and  Lord  Jeffrey,  George  Combo,  Professor 

Gregory,  Sir  James  Gibson  Craig,  and  Hir  Tliomas  Dick  Lauder; 

Hand  that  still   counts  amongst  its   supporters  the  present  Earl  of 

Buinto,  the   Earl  of  Elgin,  Lord  Dunfermline,  Adam  Black,  M.F., 

■  Sir  William  Gibson  Craig,   William  ChumberB,  John  HiU  Burton, 

HDr.  John  Brown,  and  Dr.  Si^hmltz. 

H      Into  the  circumstances  of  the  origin  of  the    school    it   is   not 

BnecrsdAry  here    to    enter,  further  than  to    say  that  it    vraa   insti- 

~  tilled  as   a   practical    protest  against    the   virtual    exclusion    from 

Bagged   SchuoU  of    u    class  of    children  for  ^vbom  snch    schools 

were  especially  required.     Sixteen  years  ago  the  Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie 

Ikltraclcd    attention    to    the    condition    of  the  juvenile  beggars  of 
Edinburgh,  and    his    proposal    to    establish   a  ragged   aehool  sup- 
ported by   "Christians  of  all  denominations  and  all  parties  "  was 
eagerly  taken   up.     The   unqualified  espreasiona  of  liberal    views 
indulged  in  by  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  drew  to  its  support 
niaa  of  all  classes  and  of  all  religious  persuasions.     It  soon  appeared, 
howerer,    that    Dr.   Guthrie   and   bis   immediate   supporters  con- 
teinpluted  nothing  beyond  a  sectarian   school,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
rhool  managed  solely  by  Protastantdireclors,  conducted  exclusively 
Protestant  tcoctiers,  and  in  which  the  religious  Instruction  should 
alrictly  and   only   Protestant.     Many  of  the  subBcrlbers  to  the 
[sclieine  at  once  perceived  that  snch  a  school  couhl  not  bo  attended 
by  Roman  Catholic  children,  who  constituted  the  majority  of  tho  St 
Icubjecis  for  Buch  schools,  without  violation  of  conscience.  The  tempta- 
tion to  »ucb  violation  alike  to  child  and    parent  was    peculiarly 
•iroDg  inasmuch  as  the  pupils  were  to  be  supplied  with  food  (they 
m  ^30  in    Dr.    Guthrie's  school   so    far    supplied   with   clothing); 
10  that  these  poor  creatures  were   exposed  to    the  risk  of  being 
itMni  to  sell  their  birthright  of  freedom  of  religious  opinion  for  a 
ten  of  pottage.     Of  course  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  couu- 
l*ncU'd  the  sectarianism  of  one  side  by  sectarianism  on  the  other  ; 
tliu  i(,  by  tlie  establishment  of  Roman  Catholic  ragged  schools,  and 
'l"s  15  probably  the  too  simple  solution  arrived  at  in  other  places 
*Wi;a  siroikr  difficulty  occurred.      But   the   sagacious   and   truly 
feal  jDin,  to  whom  the  United  Industrial  School  owed  so  mnch  in 
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its  infancy,  especially  the  late  Lords  Dunfermline  nnil  Murraj-,  saw 
in  the  cireumslnncea  of  the  caso  opportuuity  I'nr  an  important  ediicft- 
tional  experiment,  ftnd  set  themselves  to  cdnco  out  of  the  great  evil 
of  aoclurian  narrowness,  the  greater  good  of  Christian  co-operaiion 
and  harmony,  in  the  grand  work  of  relieving  the  iieccasities,  pfajBicaJ, 
moral,  imil  religious,  of  tho  juvenile  poor  of  the  commuuity. 

The  pliiu,  then,  on  which  the  United  Industrial  School  wm  insti- 
tuted in  1847,  and  ou  which  it  has  hccn  for  raore  lliaii  fifteen  year* 
conscientiously  anil  auccea^folly  conducted,  is  that  of  '*  comhined 
inatruetion  in  things  secular,  separate  iu  things  religious."  TEu 
school  is  attended  by  hoth  Ptotcslant  and  Roman  Catholic  children, 
boys  and  girls.  The  pupils  lecoive  all  the  inslruction  of  the  school, 
educational  aud  induslrial,  in  eomniou  classes,  wiihout  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  difference  of  their  religions  creeds.  They  take  ftJI 
their  meals  and  enjoy  all  their  recreations  together,  and  they  separate 
only  fur  one  hour  daily,  when  t!io  Protestant  children  receive 
religious  instruction  from  a  Pi-oteatant  teacher,  and  the  Catholic 
from  a  Cfttholic  one.  No  part  of  tbe  general  funds  of  the  school  is 
devoted  lo  religious  instruction.  Not  a  penny  which  tbe Protesiuit 
supporter  of  the  echool  gives  as  his  sutiacription  lo  that  general 
fund  goes  to  teach  Komau  Catholicism  ;  and  uot  a  penny  of  the 
Soman  Catholics'  suhacriptian  goes  to  teach  Protestantism.  But 
every  child  must  by  the  constitution  and  rules  of  the  school,  daily 
receive  instruction  in  his  or  Ikt  own  faith.  The  funds  for  sucli 
inatruetion  arc  provided,  and  their  nianagenient  arranged  by  separate 
committees  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  those  committeei  of 
religious  instruction  being  formed  from  the  general  committee  of  (Iw 
Bchool,  which  is  a  mixed  coininittte  of  Prolestanis  and  Catholics, 

The  directors  of  tbe  Uiiiied  Industrial  School  claim  to  htvv 
thus  practically  solved  the  greatest  dilficulty  of  "  the  educatiuul 
question,"  nnd  they  invite  the  strictest  Investigation  into  the  validiiy 
■of  such  claim.  They  court  tho  closest  inquiry  into  the  conduct  and 
results  of  these  schools.  They  believe  that  every  candid  inquitcr 
will  he  thereby  convinced  that  this  so-called  "educational  Jifficulij' 
is  a  bugbear  that  requires  only  to  be  btddly  faced  to  vanish  for  e»er. 
They  maintjiiu  that  such  a  system  ivs  they  have  pursued  for  fin«ea 
years,  oflcn  in  circumstances  of  great  discouragement,  but  wit! 
unfailing  fidelity,  is  perfectly  unassailable  in  principle,  as  it  hM 
been  highly  successful  in  resulta.  These  results  are  uot,  of  «>ur*e, 
attribuinble  merely  to  the  school  having  for  fifteen  year*  fought  a 
battle  against  sectarian  intolerance,  and  held  up  an  nusulli^  ba&iur 
in  the  cause  of  purity  of  conscience.  For  they  believe  ihai  tin 
practical  working  of  the  schonl  has  been  as  sound  as  its  origiuWilf 
principles.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  insliiulioiis  of  \la  gIau  Io 
give  effect  to  the  discovery  that  the  training  of  "ragged  ^huol" 
pupils  in  such  more  mecbanicai  and  elemeniary  work  as  leasing  hair, 
picking  oakum,  net  making,  and  the  like,  was  little  Ix^iirr  ib«a 
-waste  of  time,  and  that  initiation  in  skilled  handicnJts  of  the  simpkr 
■order  waa  indispensable  to    qualify  Buch  children  to  aiwame,  i 
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bchool,  fiomelliing  like  »n  inilepeudent  position  in  life.  The 
imporiance,  loo,  of  keeping  the  oriiiiinrj  branches  of  iustrueliou  of  a 
Etrictlr  firncticjil,  aud  companitively  elciiienUry,  cliaiwlcr.  Ims  been 
caret'iillv  recognised.  Ii  'a  uudoubit'illy  (,o  ft  wise  aud  circumBpoct 
coiidaci  of  the  scliools  in  all  ihese  parliculftrs  that  (he  direttorfi  owe 
Uiai  rpmsirkaltle  de;:ree  of  success  lo  which  thej  aJludL'  in  I.lieir 
Aimiuil  KeporL  for  1860,  in  the  following  lorms  : — "  It  ajipcurs  that 
the  loijtl  numljcr  of  cliildrcn  wlio  Lave  received  the  benulit  of  our 
Bcbnol  is  950,  and  Mr.  Pergiiaon  has,  \>y  puticnt  mid  luboriona 
inve^It<];8tioii,  during  six  niontha  past,  ii?c«rlained  (he  present  earn- 
ings of  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  thai,  number.  Tliese  earnings 
rcprost-rit  ihe  itcarcely  credible  sum  of  £11,596  per  aniuini,''  From 
the  report  for  the  followiug  year,  ISGl,  we  learn  thai  the  supcrin- 

«}|lt,  by  a  cnutinued  and  more  sliict  investigation,  found  (hut  the 
if  annual  earning  in  that  year  was  nearly  £1,000  higher,  the 
net  som  being  £12.472. 


Report  iif  the  Stattding  Cnmviittee  of  the  Department. 

Is  making  a  mpid  survey  of  the  position  of  our  Edueiitionul  Estah- 
Hshiaents,  we  notice,  in  connexion  with  those  devoted  to  ■'  Higher 
Inairuetion,"  that  the  Si'ottish  Univeraities  Comnjiasioners  concluded 
tlicir  lalwiurs  in  December,  1862.  To  the  extent  lo  which  they  Iiave 
interfered  with  past  arrangement?,  they  are  (renerally  eonsidcred  to 
liave  done  so  with  knowledge  and  prudence.  The  only  organic  change 
cfiect*^  hy  them  has  been  the  widening  of  the  conBliluiion  of  the 
Universities  by  admitting  all  graduates  as  members  of  the  Linivcreity 
Council,  and  conferring  on  the  council  tin-  right  lo  hold  two  mfctings 
anuuaily,  and  to  make  repreaenlations  to  the  governing  body, — the 
University  Court,  a  limited  board  representing  the  various  interests  of 
the  University, 

With  regard  (o  "  Middle  Class  Education  "  there  are  no  facts  of 
imiioriaiice  to  mention.  The  efficient  working  of  the  University 
Middle-Class  Examination^^  cnntinne^  to  exercise  a  heneJIeial  inllnenco 
on  uiddlt-clnss  schools,  Iwl  nothing-  more  has  been  done  during  the 
pa^  year,  to  secure  the  more  solid  organisation  of  this  dejiarlment  of 
naiionaJ  education,  although  from  many  qunrterN  the  attention  uf  the 
jtublic  is  from  time  to  time  being  called  to  the  subject. 

Tlie  events  connected  with  the  department  of  '■  Primary  Education" 
♦very  year  betome  more  intimately  associated  with  the  movements  of 
the  Privy  Council  Committee.  The  working  of  the  Ilevised  C'ode  in 
Engliind  has  not  yet  been  such  as  to  justify  the  ahii'ni  shared  both  hy 
•choul  managers  and  teachers.  At  the  same  time  there  are  atill 
^arinf!  defects  in  the  code  which  will  refjuire  to  be  removed  if  the 
OprtMiAn  of  the  code  is  to  be  equitable.  It  is  manifest  that  some 
an«Df^i»ent  muel  be  made  for  (he  recognition  of  those  pupili^  who 
have  allended  not  less  than  two  hundred  limes,  but  who  from  illness 
-or  other  causes,  are  absent  from  school  on  the  day  of  the  inspector's 
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Tiait.  Tiio  MinulB  of  the  lOlli  of  Miiy,  1863,  re'lm-iog  ilie  Priry 
Council  grant  by  the  amount  of  any  eniioivment  atlacht'J  to  a  school, 
has  met  with  the  opposition  uf  the  Nntional  Sopioly.  and  w-tll,  along 
with  the  question  of  Inspirator's  Reports,  be,  ivillioiit  doubt,  (aken  up 
by  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  code  is  now  extended  to  Scotland,  hut  as  it  does  not  eome 
tolly  into  operation  tiJl  April,  IS64,  it  would  be  premature  to  make 
any  observations  on  ils  working,  fnrther  than  to  express  a  hope 
the  fl  II  L't  wilt  ions  of  the  Privy  Couni^il  administration,  and  it«  lend 
to  ignore  what   is  peculiar  ti>  thu  Scottish  system,  may  promote 
erection  of  a  natioanl  system  on  the  {utrochiol  basis. 

The  Training  College  Minute  of  the  21fll  of  March  last,  ia  perhaps 
more  fraught  with  changes  than  any  other  act  of  tlic  Privy  CouitctI 
during  the  past  year.  The  reduction  of  lh«  grants  loward«  their 
support,  and  the  making  these  grants  dependent,  not  on  the  work 
done,  but  on  the  iiumhei-  of  trained  teachers  who  actually  enli-r  into 
aerviee  and  teach  for  two  years  in  the  same  elementary  school,  it  ia 
feared,  will  result  in  the  speedy  abolition  of  some  colleges,  and  itM 
pi'ecarious  oxistenco  of  the  others.  The  reduction  of  the  progrBmiM 
of  study  is  perhaps  more  apparent  than  real,  but  the  withdrawal  or 
all  advantages  connected  with  different  degrees  of  ability  and  acquire- 
ment among  teachers,  is  likely  to  operate  in  n  depressing  way  on  Ura 
energies  of  teachers  in  training,  and  also  on  the  authorities  of  the 
colleges.  The  great  limitation  of  the  numbers  henceforth  to  be 
admitted  to  the  enUeges,  and  the  abolition  of  CJucen's  Scholarships; 
must  tell  very  seriously  on  ilie  elementary  schools,  by  making  it  ex- 
tremely ditlicult  to  procure  pupil-apprentices.  Parents  are  not  likely 
to  apprentice  Iheir  children  tc  an  occupation,  when  they  know  thai 
at  the  completion  of  the  apprenticeship  probably  two-thirds  of  th« 
apprentices  will  have  to  begin  a  fresh  trade.  There  is  much  reason 
to  fear  that,  through  ihc  combined  operation  of  the  Training  C-oIlc^ 
Minute  and  the  Revised  Code,  the  [lupil- teacher  system  is  doomed,  wd 
that  schools  will  full  back  on  paid  monitors. 
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StTMMART   OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

In  ftHJition  lo   lli(>  papi?r8  printeil  Jii    tbo  foregoing  pages,  the 
dloniug  were  i-ead  in  the  Department  : — 

"Morning  end  Evening  Classes  at  tlio  Universitiei  of  Scotland." 

Br  the  Rev.  G.  R,  Bndcnocli. 
"  Oa  lUe  A'Imission  of  Women  lo  Acdiletnieal    Degrees."     By 

ft',  A.  BrowD,  Advocjite. 
'' IndiistrinI  Education,  wirhrefercncB  to  Mechanics' luglituCiont." 

By  George  Lee=,  LL.D. 
''Bcraurks  on  some  Poinia  of  the  Rcriied  Code  of  the  Coinmittee 
of  Council  on  Education  of  May,  1862,"     By  the  Rer.  Dr. 
Bell.  M.D. 
"  On  Highland  Schools  considered  wiih  a  Speeinl  View  to  the 
Best  Means  of  Introducing  u  more  General  Knowledge  of 
English    among   ihe    Celtic   Po{>ululioii,"     By   iLe    Kev.    D. 
Masson,  M.A.,  M.D. 
"Od  Scotlisli  Sabhatli  Schools,  and  their  Educational  mid  Moral 

Beuring."     By  the  Rev.  R.  BIylli. 
"On  the  Means  of  Elementary  Education  in  tho  City  of  Aberdeen; 
with    Suggestions   for   a   Government  Inquiry  into  the  same 
Subject  in  the  towns  of  Scotland."     By  Jumea  Valentine.* 
"On    the   Training  of  the    Primary  Schoolmistress."     By  Mrs. 

Gordon  (iirt  Brewster). 
"On    the   Early   Industrial  Training  of  Girls  of  the   Humbler 

ClttsscB,"      By  Mrs.  E.  Hamilton. 
"  The  Monilorial    System  of  Elementary  TnstTUCtion  as  carried  on 
in  the  Schools  of  the  Aberdeen  Iiidufltrial  School  Association, 
and    in  Chalmers*  Infant  School  at   Tumif."      By    Sheriff 
Watson. 
"On  the  Organisation  of  the  High   School,  Edinburgh,  and  cog- 
nate Insiilutions,"     By  J.  Di)iiald?on. 
"Ou  Open  Competition  in  Theory  and  in  Practice."     By  Walter 

Scott  Dalgleisb,  M.A. 
"ScKtiption  of  an  Apparatus  to  be  used  in  English  Schools  for 
Teaching  the  Metric   System  of  Weights  and    Measures." 
By  James  Yates,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
"On  Ancient  Music  or  Song  Schools  of  Scotland,  with  a  Plea 
for    the     Teaching    of    Music      in    Schools."     By    Jamc« 
Valentine. 
"Oq  Itcading,  Writing,  and  Speaking  as  Aids  in  the  Training  of 

the  Mind."     By  Phicbe  Btyth. 
"Agricultural  Instruction  ou   tho  Lower    Platform."      By  W. 

Wallace  Fyfo. 
'Colportage  in  Scotland."     By  the  Hev.  William  Boyd. 
"On    necessary    Additions    to    the     English    Alphabet."       By 

Alexander  Melville  Bell. 
"International  Education."     By  E.  Barhier. 
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UKIVEKBITI   REFOJtH. 

In  AilditioD  to  the  paper  of  Dr.  I.r.ES,  printed  at  p.  375,  the  R«v. 
G.  R.  B\Di^-ocn  read  a  paper  "  On  Morning  nnd  Evening  Claasc* 
in  the  Urivei-sities  of  Scotland,"  in  wliicb  be  strongly  advocated  (he 
opening  of  6uch  classes  in  all  tlie  Scotch  UniverHlies,  that  yonng 
men  L-ngngeil  in  business  during  the  dny  might  attend,  and  qualify 
themselves  for  the  degree  of  Slnflter  of  Arls,  He  sugjesled  that 
these  elussea  slioulil  coranicnce  al  six  or  seven  in  the  niominp,  and  in 
the  evenings  about  (lie  same  bourw.  He  iboiigbl  dilliculiie?  to  iba 
projinsul  iniglit  be  started.  An  extra  amount  of  work  mi>-ht  be  thrown 
upon  the  present  professors,  or  perhaps  additional  professor*  would 
be  required.  These  difficultiea  bud  been  triuni  pliant! y  overcome  by 
the  liondon  University,  wbosc  Professors  spoke  strongly  of  the 
importance  of  evening  classes,  and  ti-slified  lliat  they  were  largdy 
appreciated  ky  the  young  men  of  London.  Tlie  plnn  has  been 
piirtiiilly  carried  out  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  in  regard  to  law 
classes — ibe  hours  of  meeting  being  so  arranged  in  the  mnmin^ 
or  al'temoons  as  to  admit  of  youni>  men  in  offices  bolb  ntlending;  to 
business  and  going  throufib  a  ri'gular  coarse  of  instruction  in  law. 
Morning  classes  were  held  in  Glasgow  University.  M;uiy  mercbanU 
YTOuld  not  have  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  n  portion  of  ont- 
versity  instruction  had  such  cliisses  not  been  in  existence:  and 
many  young'  men,  now  useful  at  the  bar,  in  medicine,  or  in  the 
Church,  could  not  have  enten.'d  upon  their  studies  bad  tbere  htvn  no 
such  classes  in  Glasgow.  The  anivLTsities  are  national  instiliiliimf, 
and  ougbt  to  bo  rendered  useful  to  the  gi'eatefi  pofisililc  exteul  in 
advancing  education. 

Mr,  W,  A.  liuowN  read  a  p-.iper  "■  On  the  Admission  of  Women  to 
AcademioHl  Degrees."  Tlie  o-hjecl  of  the  author  was  lo  consider  ibe 
question,  Wlielber  it  is  desiralili-  ibni  women  should  engage  in  pro- 
fessional labours  ?  Ho  did  not  dispute  the  desirnbleneat  of  sutoe 
honorary  distinction  being  he-Id  forward  as  a  siimuhis  to  their  intel- 
leciuai  exertion  ;  that  every  inducement  should  bo  hdd  out  to  womca 
to  cultivate  their  minds,  and  thai  ibcy  should  be  perraitli'd  tn  ndom 
tliemselvcB  with  the  symbols  of  mental  distinction,  was  rtdmiltnd  by 
every  one  ;  but  whether  the  possession  of  an  academical  degree  wat 
likely  lo  act  as  a  stimulus  totviirds  higher  education,  or  whether  soch 
education  was  lo  be  esteemed  of  value  that  required  to  bu  fbaiered  by 
eucb  expedients,  were  points  on  which  there  mijht  he  a  dilTervnMM 
opinion.  But  it  was  absurd  lo  suppose  that  this  was  the  extent  of 
the  cthiim  contended  for.  Di-prees  were  of  value  lo  men  «i  far  only 
as  they  had  a  practical  bearing  on  professional  life,  and  it  could  only 
be  as  producing  a  similar  result  that  they  were  coveted  by  women. 
The  question,  therefore,  was  whether  it  was  expedient  that  WMiMfl 
fihould  engage  in  active  professional  labour.  If  a  degree  wa-a  coveted 
simply  as  the  evidence  of  a  certain  amount  of  culture,  there  wa*  no 
question  at  issue,  and  probably  the  univei-sities  would  not  gmdge  tke 
means  of  indulgin<r  in  so  harmless  on  aspiration.     But  a  degree 
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■not  merely  a  cerlific»le  of  knowledge,  but  a  guninnlco  of  com  pel  en  cr 

10  praciJsc  with  a  view  to  follow  a  cerliuii  intclleclunl  calling  ;  for 
thougb  Boiui?  aspirants  to  dt-!>recs  did  not  contempiaiu  profehsional 
lif«,  tliot  ili<l  not  afft'Ct   ihu  p;<sentinl   cliuravler  ot  tbe  degi*cc   iteelf. 

11  WM  llic  certificHte  of  a  licensinj^  bcnlv  inlendetl  to  serve  as  a 
Mwport  to  ihe  lionours,  einolunienis,  and  rcsponsibililies  of  pro- 
Mwional  life.  HuL  pacing  over  tlic  fad  tLai  tlic  new  clnims  Imd 
-CBCOoiitcrcJ  Ihe  opposition  ol'  ihe  great  mnjorily  of  women  [liein- 
m]t«&  tlicy  had  to  denl  with  llie  liloeM  of  the  IViiialc  mind  for  iho 
re(]nii>ite  dcfrree  of  culture  lo  undertukc  proftssioiial  pui'siiiis.  In  Lis 
vioir,  there  was  :t  ilitference  in  tbe  condition  of  men  and  women, 
which  ought  to  bi:  reeognised  an  thr  foundiuion  of  the  slundard  of 
their  oJucalion  respective  I  j-.  A  wommi  was  to  be  cdueiiieJ  ns  much 
u  n  man  in  ihe  sense  that  everything  was  in  bo  done  tlial  would 
ImI  Gt  her  for  her  duties  and  promote  her  hiippjnesii;  but  she  was 
not  li>  be  educated  t»  ilie  same  extent  in  the  ^en:-u  tlial  h^^r  mind  was 
tit  be  subjected  to  ihe  sume  amount  of  inlelleeluni  cnliivaiion  ;  for  he 
iissertcd  a  difference  of  inenla!  condition  between  ihe  two  sexes,  and 
in  re.^fioct  of  ihaL,  he  argued  that  an  inferior  etandiiid  of  education 
should  in)  applied  lo  women.  Alter  some  remarks  on  the  ineijuiditr 
of  the  sese",  and  on  the  po^ilion  of  women  as  decreed  by  natnre,  and 
recorded  by  sociely,  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived  wit* — that  to 
admit  women  into  ihe  learned  professiuna  was  to  make  women  do  (he 
irarfc  of  men,  and  tbe  result  of  that  wita  to  leare  us  without  women, 

.  and  to  leave  wonien's  work  undone. 


DISCUS  sios. 

PivfcMor  fiucKir  nuM  lie  Imd  been  crv!ng  uluiiil.  ia  srasi'n  snil  nnt  orseaBon, 

albsinbjeet  of  Univcrniiy  Reform  for  t  lie  Ins  I  ililriv  jonrf,     Willi  Bomeof  the 

[•IBm  r**!  he  most  eonliailj'  agreed,  inid  ugaiiiBt  otiici's  lie  feit  hinisulf  botiod 

1u  poilol.     Tlic  flr^t  |iatier,  (lintorUr,  U^iluucich,  vivx  llic  oui:  n^dlnsl  nhicL  be 

1  M(  luaadl  bouml  tii  prolesl  most  atropirl)'.     U  AdvqcaLcU  n  niuvi'nii.'at  lor  ttat> 

[•jcpiuidiin  BDil  'lilTiuiiiiu  ot  iisuful  kuuwleilf^e  ovauwf,  all  clacsept.     Il  wna  not 

'  an  iilcA  coocuived  id  llie  »|ilri(  nr  tbe  elt-tallim  ol'  ihe  univumiiitn.     It  wnttcon- 

I  cdTcd  in  DO  aesilcuirul   ppiril  a:  all.  and  ou|;li(  lo  rvci'Ive  [he  ino^l  cli.-eliJed 

■  nppoMlian  from  all  rai-'n  nhu  knt'W  lliat  o  miiversity  hus  one  tliliis,  nml  that  a 

(clviil  tiir  dilTiisiii?  impular  iiilm-malion  was  a  very  'liH'tTent  lliilig.     It  wub  pro- 

pu><-<l  to  opva  ela&^«»  iii  tiiv  o*eluck  ia  the  moruiac.  or  ut  m\  n'l'tocli  al  ttigbl,  ur 

I  at  both,  tiC  Ihe  |iur|>uM:.  lit'  uadiTstoml.  uf  giving  Miinc  Incii'iue  nl'  kciowli^dcc 

\,V»  eilhET  ('riwoi'Iuf-ke: — 10  [liiv-uuLu  were  BC«kinx  fur  iii^efal  gcrap  nl  kouu ledge, 

cJbr  geocrnl  Infiifuinlimi  fiT  x'aufe  who  were  .iludenls.  anil  who  were  nishiug  lo 

Iheiiwclve-i  Tiif  ili"  Imr  ami  Uie  ihuicli.    \r,w.  niih  rcjrard  lo  (he  tlrBt 

,tbey  bad  llirir  miK^haiiies'  iiialilulioa^,  p'^iiulari'Ianiie^,  and  jiupulur  libraries, 

I  um)  olher  niPnnn  of  inPtruttion  wuiliiig  for  lliBiii;  (ml  I'or  that  c leas  thu  imivirsi- 

Ht*  t'tv  Dill  inslilulod,  and  il  wiuild  be  lowering  liie  iiuiveraiUes,  il'  ihty  were 

I  10  bceume  lli»  diaM:iainBlorti  el  kiiowleili:!'.  houi^vvr  iisel^l,  lo  Ihu  luaiiBes.    Then 

I  to  tbv  >ilbi-r  eliu*  Ihal  uiiK  lo  beliivoiiieil  with  tbe  pvopiixed  uiua^are,  bemeuiil 

LttadMUa  in  Ihe  [iji;hl  iTniwiiMhe  uurd.aiid  strictly  fjutiikiai;.  Btiiili.^iilx ul'  Iheulegy. 

IXoir  U  tTB*  oaiwiilervd  to  lie  H  grral  lamar  In  Ihi^ui  In  wuik  Ihe  n  hole  day,  aail 

I lub  (b<lr  brni ne  In  tbeereuinn;  but  bu  Iui'  fioai  tbU  [irucliru  iiijeiiiiig  lu  be 

meoBnged.  it  iiij;,!ht  lo  be  di»eouriii{i.-d  by  all  meaiui.      ll  vas  uj~  the  utmn^tl  cun- 

Wfaanee  tbal  persona  who  were  to  l>e  vluilcliLs  riboald  devote  tbt-iiiH^li  e>  lu  siiidy, 

I  wifKtS*  toemsclveH  from  the  world,  ok  it  nere,  lur  ihrii,  luiit.  ur  live  yeans 

9 Ibe  caM  Bijgbt  be.     If  the  [ilan  jiiupiii'ed  weic  ^ut  in  oiieration,  it  woalil  lie 
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jnerel.r  altowing  tbc  stuilentx  to  to-ite  knowledge  h;  acropa — in  XaOe  ji  and  nnt 
to  enjoy  U,  nud  Itniptlng  tbcm  to  get  througb  with  ns  niurlt  or  u  VwiXf  of  mete 
Buperticiitl  cramm[D$(  na  thej  could  gpl.  Th<^r<^  woulit  Ik'  no  Udif  Tur  a  votio; 
nan  to  get  his  soul  into  the  mniicr :  und  uu1i-~b  a  youog  \aa.a  pal  his  Mnl  iBtu 
A  luHller  or  Ihin  sort,  he  would  nover  do  il  nhen  ho  grew  nji  ond  rnltfrcd  inU 
Bcllrc  life.  Ho  thoujiht  Ihlt  wonlJ  he  an  evil  mt.iBure  rnlhiT  thnn  a  good 
aurc.  The  tcarhing  ilmt  was  now  oallLtl  for  bj  Mr.  B^'lpiiuch  ivould  bo  man' 
elementary  teaching  ;  and  it  wus  qiiiln  iiiipue^ihle  thai  iIiu-p  yoiini;  lucu, 
with  other  thinpi,  nnd  without  nny  iirojicr  BPhool  irnining.  rnuld  enter  va  tbe 
iigher  deparlmenls  of  alndy.  Tliii  vraa  b  wbeinc  fur  The  imrpowe  of  •itmdiDir 
the  eletuentarj  education  in  Greek,  Latin,  nnd  nialhi<niulicH,  iiLicb  nlradf 
cxii'led  in  Hcoliand  to  loo  great  an  «xtent  in  cotini'siim  with  Ihe  iimvnisitin.   lie 

Eul  il  (0  nnj  one  who  knew  anything  about   ihe  eviilencp  gin-a   before  the 
nivcraily  CummiMlonera  for  Ih:^    Niit  twenty  or  Ihirty  yeurs.  if  il  iterr  not  the 
fiict  Ihal  Ihe  Rreal  evil  from  whirli  the  unlvorBily  MilTpred  wna  that  we  bad  too 
niiidi  of  the  elementary  leaching,  and  ibut  we  had  bluiulered  in  tlumping  11* 
■cbool  and  the  uuircmity  into  one.     They  hiuL   deserted  Ihe   fVHlea  of  Joba 
Kna):^ — the  puriah  schonl^.  the  burgh  or  iniddle  Bchoola.  ntid  the  niiitrnilie*. 
They  had   lowered    Ihe   uniTcraillcs  rn  as  to   supply  Ihe  plnti"  nf  the  Tniddlr 
Bchoalu,  which  had  been  unwisely  neijipclcd.     Il  was,  in  his  ripiuion,  Ihe  duly 
of  all  Hcndemical  men  (n  protest  s^ainal  Ihe  sysleni  of  eleiui-niury  mcblnt  in 
the  colleges.     Something  bad  no  doubt  been  done  to  eleiiile  univcmiy  tcscbins- 
Tho  Greek  Grammar  has  been  cast  out  of  tbc  uniiersiiy;   but.  neTcrtbelev, 
Ibe  important  fact  remained  that  the  courw?  of  instnietion  giren   in  Ihe  tln< 
two  years  in  the  Lntin,  Greek,  anil  mnlhemntical  dn-epea  (tenerully  Hpmkinc,  i> 
tbc  ScottiBb  uoivcriiitics.  was  In  n  school  style,  and  not  io  a  unlvenit;  Myle- 
II  was  olemenlary  as  compared  irllh  the  education  given  in  the  Gvi-mui  uni- 
reraitieB.     They  were  linund  thcrerore  tn  proletit  agulnsi  every  measure  Ihnt  pa»e 
them  mrjrc  Hcmentary  teaching,  an  J  took  no  cognisance  of  thai  elcTalion  mihebl^ 
platform  which  was  Ihe  ilrat  rcqulBlIc  to  irnjiruved  teacbinK.    If  il  ircro  aitrln^r 
to  have  additional  clashes,  either  at.  elx  o'clock  in  the  luorning  nr  six  in  tb( 
erening,  then  he  maintained  it  could  not  bo  done  wilhuut  aildilion&l  IrirMy 
power.     Thai  was  Io  aay,  they  could  not  justly  call-  on  the  prcsenl  pratenoc* 
to  work  more  'hnu  Ihpy  did.  at  IcnKt  daring  the  wioler  Kssiun,  bcMiHc  £> 
limwlf,  he  wiis  employed  the  wholo  furenoon,  from  nine  to  three,  in  cIub-sotI 
— three  hours  in  public  teaching  and  three   houra   In   elac«-wark.     Tb*  only 
lime  a  prolensor  bail  for  rending  and  private  study  was  lbr«c  or  rnnrhoanit 
the  evening.     And  was  be  to  be  deprived  of  that  privilege  Io  go  and  iMcb  ■ 
parcel  of  raw  hpywl'    Cerlaiiily  not.     Thnt  would  not  raise  the  ebuvetn  vT 
Ihe  universities.     With  rci:ard  to  I  he  tntoni  or  aspislanla  to  Ibe  pinfiiiit  ak* 
ksd  been  innliloled  by  the  lale  University    Commission,  he  wished  to  ••jr  ■ 
single  word  in  favour  of  them.      1 1  might  uccar  to  some  that  ihe  tulor*  sbonld 
be  called  on  to  do  the  work  that  wai  proposcit.     lie  did  not  thiuk  the  iiitanli:|- 
was  niennl  merely  an  a  jilcce  of  drnilgery  work  to  be  given  to  sotnc  yonng  mm 
vho   ii'isisteil  the  professor,   but  rather  be  h  reward  for  bis  Ecfaolaivhip;   ut 
that  while  he  was  improving  himself  by  BBsisling  the  profesaar,  be  mtiihl  ttiP 
have  time  to  enrry  on  bis  own  etuiliea  in  the  evening.    Ills  own  lutur.  »tft 
wsa  a  man  of  great  Inlent,  altcniled  the  Divintly  Uall  in  the  Corenuon.  bOMl9 
assisting  him  in  the  afternoons    nnd  he  nnghl  sorely  Io   be  allowed  to  fMl* 
on  bis  own  similOH  in  the  evening.     If  ihey  thought   it  right   lo  lauiidiiic  • 
greater  nnmhcr  of  teachers,  anit  ir  they  paid  Ibein  belter  than  Ihey  bad  t«B 
BCCoBtomed  to  pay  them  in  Scotland.   Ihe  experiment    might  be   Irieil,  toil  le- 
did  not  think  ii  wob  a  wise  one.      Two  things   were  wnnled   in   th'j  ^ 
anivcrailies,  and  only  two.    Tlii-y  wanted  nothing  in  Ihe  Hhape  of  e' 
or  of  generalisation  and  n  diluliori  of  all  kindsof  knowleilge;  but  ili'^i  ■•  ^■-^'  - 
n  foundntlmi  li>  Bland  np<ui  and  a  \m7.e  to  run  for.     Until  Ibej  goi  ibi-—  i*  * 
essential  things — a  foundaliou  and   a   goal— all  nlber  talk   on  ibc   ta^-f\i  " 
the  universilies  would  be  mere  vanily  nnd  babble.    All  kinds  of  monop"i,>  fl 
routine  wore  as  dangerous  in  nniversities  as  anywhere  else.    Therefore  he  wk 
In  favour  of  intrnntnral  com  petit  ion.  ns  in  (iermany.    lie  was  also  deddedly  i> 
favour  of  tbc  admission  of  women  lo  nciidemicul  degrees. 
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Tha  E«.  Dr.  BoBxaT  Les  snid.  hi!  quite  asTWil  with  tlio  remarks  whicli  bia 
.Utimd  Mlleaguc,  Fi'olteaor-  Blackie,  Lad  lajclu  rP^jictliiij;  the  cliurfictcr  nnd 
-iMwt'  Of  U>a  prupoaal  in  oyen  univprsilj-  uIuspm  in  llie  morning  nod  c^veuLng. 
He  Ibvi^bt  wilii  Iiini  fhut  any  one  who  hud  llie  leiist  !iii|irci:iation  ofllie  uiiivcr- 
»iij  qivWni,  or  the  ends  tlml  it  va*  inlendeii  lo  serve,  iiiujl  ae"  I  hat  lliie  proposal 
wu  Kirriy  iriconMsteiit  Willi  both,  and  thatlha  uuly  cirwtorit  wptild  bt  lo  bring 
tmk  tivu  9jstem  of  deprcciutcd  ediitation  ivsuio^t  wlik'h  Ibpy  bad  Hlruggled  bo 
iiOBf.  >Dd  he  Wiv4  bnpijy  to  say,  Titti  some  »iicc>s4  id  Ibis  I'uuulry. 

Wdh  regard  lu  Di\  Lats'  [Hlpcr,  rcBpecliug  lliu  ojforiii  of  liia  Spoltish  univci'- 
lili**,  IhvTi-  v/ud  miii-h  Willi  which  he  ngroeil.  He  Lhnught  that  a  ci:rIaiD  kind  of 
wimpTiilion  Wiis  whole«>nip  iii  univerBily  inatruclion  as  in  olher  Lhings:  hat 
^Jbtn  were  cumi«dlioiiH  whi>:h  were  uawbolewoiaennU  pGriiiciou*,  as  ivuH  m  (hoitu 
'  were  UBuful  and  saliilary  :  and  he  was  uf  ojiinion  that  ia  this  country  Ibcrc 
lOger  of  An  iinanliiral  and  perniciiius  uoiniielilioa.  It  was  not  lo  hi- Tor- 
^^tei  that  in  this  LOiinlrj",  uoiitaining  thr«  millions  of  pi'nplp  only,  Ihej-  bnd  four 
onivt-nilit'S,  and  ihm  iIr^c  unirorsiliefl  were  in  Bonipi'lilion  with  uapli  oiIict.  It 
night  Im  ibat  cvRu  vi-ltbin  tbt.'  liiniu  of  <^ach  uiiivi.'i'iity  somt  comp^uilion  would 
Iw  nluUry.  He  was  not  pri'jiai'ed  to  dsny  that,  but  he  was  preparcil  lo  deny 
tho  achrine  irhich  had  oow  hi*n  sbt-tcliirf  by  Dr.  LiBSX,  wa.i  one  which  was 
il*.  What  would  be  the  result  of  it '!  Who  wouUt  he  the  men  who  nonld 
tonrud  and  claim  this  privilege''  Tliey  ivuold  be  raeo  who  in  general  bod 
I  In  tlM  proffsjion.  Moreover,  nuolber  result  would  be  lu  lower  tlie  slalm 
at  the  pnAvor,  nnd  increase  Ihe  dieaii  van  Inge  undiir  wbicb  wo  lit  proaent 
laboond  in  ihiscounlry.  What  wa-g  it  that  was  wanted  in  Seotlaad'/  Tiieir 
gTr»l  ililDvaliy  «a>  lo  obtiun  aucb  eniolmuenli  and  st.iiuj  for  the  profiasiori  an 
afiouJd  tempt  meu  of  grcnt  capacity  and  la>rge  ncqiiirementg  to  devote  them- 
Hclr«  to  ific  n-oik  o{  aciuleinical  teachinnc.  Tbc  object  at  whicb  they  bod 
■inietl,  anil  wlileli  tbey  bad  very  iiQiierTiHill;  attained,  woa  to  get  a  decent 
mainlrnanrc  for  thoip  prufessont.  At  llie  present  rouiEenI,  ibc  profesiwrFi 
in  the  Karulllm  of  Arts,  eveu  with  the  podowuientii  whicU  tbey  had  lately  got 
tmm  CiovriQtQi'nl.  were  not  in  poBBession  ol'  such  emiiluments  as  men  ol  liuaineaa 
were  Hr.  iboughi  nlsn  (hat  the  scheme  was  allogoihurincunsistcnt  with  the  Ideu 
of  unirenilF  in^lriiclion  and  univcraily  training.  The  pra]}o»al  would  scatter 
thF  •itudt'DtH  liver  a  £:roat  city,  pve  them  no  cobereoce  KXccpt  In  the  fact  ttint  they 
liul  aiif DdAd  the  univ.;raity,  and  above  all.  would  destroy  the  nijiril  da  corpa 
-irhicb  ebould  e^ist  aiaong  sludenta.  At  the  Rtune  lime,  be  adiiiilled  Ibat  xcer- 
lain  anuniDl  orcum])elilion  might  he  uncfjl  -.  bui  be  llioughl  this  might  bo  l>clter 
a<4iin*d  by  Ihe  appointment  of  estraordinury  professors,  as  in  the  cubo  of 
thn  Gmnui  univcraitlci,  than  by  introducing  Bucb-a  competition  as  the  one 
propo—A. 

As  10  the  pappr  by  Mr.  Brown  on  the  granting  of  det-rcea  lo  women,  he  thought 
il  wu  n  T«ry  im])ortant  Hubject,  and  one  on  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  diSijr 
altogeUiEr  frum  ih''  principle?  which  the  learned  geallcinnn  had  laid  dnwo,  and 
«lw>  fmn  nutny  of  hl.s  details  :  and  uot  only  bo.  but  il  appciired  iu  biin  ibat  «>mc 
of  tbeaitiaiJBiaDs— ^omo  of  the  statemeuU  contained  iu  tlial  pa|)er — were  totally 
IfKowiaUBt  with  tbv  great  object  which  Mr.  Brawn  v-ai  anxious  to  e.'iLabliiib. 
Mr.  Bnxn  began  with  laying  it  down  as  an  uni|iii-siionable  prupoEjition  that  tho 
.poMMoion  ofa  degree  was  lo  be  re^^arded  universally  an  a  passport  to  a  pro- 
fha^umal  (aTeer.  or  om  giving  a  right  to  exercise  a  profesaioD,  Now,  at  to  that 
Anutaonnlil  utalenienl.  he  was  at  I^siie  with  the  learned  gtatlcman.  There  was 
IM  hononiT  degree  in  lliis  country  wblcb  conferi'ed  the  right  whicb  Mr.  Uruwn 
«(|nMed.  Tbeciiw  of  the  medical  degree  ho  wuuld  Ki)cak  of  immediately  ;  but 
all  other  dcgrFes  were  nolbillg  more  uor  leas  than  a  eertlfieate  that  the  holder  had 
ntudii.'il  nnd  otquired  proliciency  in  a  p-irlicular  branch  of  knowledge.  He  was 
■1  a  li>wi  to  umlT-^tnnd  why  there  was  aay  more  incongruity  in  a  lady,  who  bad 
kema  great  inaihematieian  or  Greek  scholar,  or  a  Rruat  theologian — iocciuip  io 
Uawn  profe^iou— receiving  a  de;n'ec.  than  in  a  man  dctngso.  In  rc^'nrd  to  thu 
4lgne  of  doctor  of  medicini:,  ttji.*re  bad  long  been  a  dinpulo  iH-lweeu  the  cril  leges 
hm  And  the  oniveriity  aa  to  wbeiber  that  degree  carried  the  meaning  be  bad 
•sAmd  to  aa  faring  a  right  to  exerelne  a  profoviion.  He  believed  that  the  Itoyol 
KlOige  «r  SnrgtWDs  and  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  utterly  denied  that  tha 
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dpgrecbail  buj  mich  meaning  or  ctBjct.  The  umveraltits,  <m  lUe  otbtrhand.  coo- 
tendcrt  Ihat  it  had.  At  all  cventa,  lip  would  ask  wliplhur  Mr.  Drown  or  anilxidf 
dsobplii'vpd  that  ]>ef)pIo,  who  hel<l  opposite  view b  from  those  roiivainwl  m 
paper,  wore  so  absurd  as  to  udvocntp  Ihc  ovprinrninR  of  society  by  ttajA  _ 
women  gemrully  In  men's  employ rnomg  or  men  inwomen'B  eraployinem»?'1 
put  the  IhinR  iu  thnt  way  wna  liol  lt>  nrgiu- ;  it  wil«  to  lurn  il  Into  — 
cnIc,  and  that  ivns  not  whnt  anybody  ought  to  hate  in  view.  W'i 
a  woman  wa?  rajiable  of  doing  hy  nature,  by  education,  by  pliysicoJ  pom. 
or  menial  cnpacity,  that  she  ougtil  to  1)0  qunlitted  and  enaMcd  lo  dn.  anri  qo 
hsbion  or  eustotu  nr  law  Ebould  [irovcnt  her  from  doing  Ibnl  for  nlueti  bw 
Creator  liad  ijiialiSed  lior. 

Mr.  tlA!«TiKr;!<,  nrter  Fome  remarlcn  on  the  attempts  wbicb  hud  been  iMfcia 
some  piitilii'ntionc  to  ridicule nnd  depn-cintctlie  higher iHlucatioQ  of  ini*WD,Mt^ 
tbnt  everyone  who  knew  the  hi^tor^  of  universities  mnst  l>e  aware  thai  at  vkritns 
porioda  women  had  been  admitted  to  degrees.     If  in  the  fifieenih  or  d.         " 
Ceniuries  iii  (he  Univcrjilj  of  Bologna,  and  olhirB  in  llnly,  femslot 
higbcsl  degrees,  and  Innght  bf  iiroFowors.  who  cnald  ray  that  il  wai  im 
now  for  a  woman  to  lake  a  degree?    Dr.   Lee  had  aaid  very  Irnlj  that 
deinreo?  jverc  not  alivnya  eii-pti  as  the  BTonuea  of  professional  proclicc,  lb"? 
given  UK  a  tp=i.  na  a  certificnle  ibat  llie  holder  bad  a  ctTlain  knowledge  i 
snhjec'  which  ihe  perj"jn  had  st  tidied.     Even  if  il  were  Ibecftse  wh»l»»iep«Dpl' 
would  avsurne,  that  women  would  make  no  other  ufc  of  degree"  than  tothawtbat 
they  had  nttuini'd  a  eertaiu  auiouDtof  knowledge,  be  would  I'onsiderlfaBlofgml 
■value,  beeaiise  the  highest  licnelitltint  eould  lietonferre'lupim  human  Ijeiogi wall* 
induce  them  to  acquire  knowletlge  and  bring  tlie  neiiaisitioD  to  a  pra/liral  ImL 
It  must  be  remembered  that  every  step  that  tbey  took  in  tbe  ednt-atlon  uf  watntD 
told  on  tbe  whole  community  with  rai^lly  mare  tcme  than  the  eduealioD 
Women  were  (Ire  rpiil  educators  of  inpii.  Itwasia  Ibonnnwry  and  iheithool 
Ihe  earlipsl  years  that  the  mopt  iniporlant  port  ofedncation  wn*  given,  and 
raised  thcBcquiremeols  of  wotneti.fo  would  the  bencHl  lie  sent  through  ibe  n*« 
generation  of  men.  They  had  been  told  that  il  wasno  use  si  ring  a  womui  ■  dt^nr. 
and  il  was  ashed— "What  ia  she  goinglodo  with  it  ?"  Now  if  they  would  looikll 
the  census,  they  would  Jind  nu  irotnenae  niimhcr  of  women  who  wcre«ig»grffa 
eumlng  their  bread  precisely  ns  raen  did.  in  a  numljcr  of  intelleclnal  oeconwona. 
It  was  impossible  to  say  that  a  degree  was  ofnoraloe  to  a  woman  tagagtafntlm- 
eionally  in  leaching.     The  (Irs!  iguesiion  put  lo  ber  in  api'lvirrcrnr  ■  nlBalln 
was— "What  proof  can  yon  give  lb  at  you  can  leach?"    the  fm-l  wm.  Ittt 
women  at  present  had  no  adec)iiat(!  means  of  showing  lo  the  world  thai  Ihlj  had 
mastered  the  learning  they  were  to  impart.    If  they  connidered  the  great  DUtba 
of  govemesHcs.  they  wouldVec  Ibe  advnnlnge^  that  would  be  derir«d  ttm  tk* 
granting  of  degrees  lo  women.    The  Dcpnrimenl  were  probably  avat*  that  ifa* 
Society  of  Arts  had  for  *ome  Team  piKt  thrown  open  their  iiihlilli   i  laiPHMllna 
tiouK  to  women,  aad  with  Ihc  best  po^^iililp  resulls,     Il  waa  found  on  an  arvrag* 
(hat  women  obtainei!  as  good  ei-rtil(entes  and  pojiBed  the  examloalioa  f  «*ll  m 
the  men,  and  great  Hdvanlap:e!<  accrued  lo  them  from  having  theee  cmtifloBlis  ia 
their  handt'.    To  show  Ibat  tlie  etnminulion  these  women  went  Ifanmfh  <•>■  iMt 
entirely  Ufa  mo'culine  or  theoretical  description,  lie  might  Elnle  that  tu«r<T«U 
of  them  had  been  evaniined  in  subjccls  Ihat  were  pmctically  iiaeflil  to  wdbm 
— such  as  nrilhnietie  and  book-keeping — and  some  had  obtoiacd  linl-cluirMlt 
fleates  in  domeslic  economy.    The  object  these  women  bad  in  seekine  "iich  ceni. 
flcales  was  this,  thai  they  wanted  to  gel  situations  as  honfeke^'j-en.     They  knrw 
that  they  had  the  knowledge,  the  t  raiuiug,  and  Ide  ability ;  bnl  if  il  had  not  bw« 
for  these  cerlillcales  they  could  not  have  applied  for  nr«t-ela«B  silnaUom  atooR- 
He  had  the  hrnour  of  being  one  of  the  committee  of  Cambridge  gtkdtMla  rtft 
ntannged  the  Cambridge  local  exnmiuntion  in  London,  and  after  conritkciiig  Utr 
whole  nuesiion.  thai  tjidy  ramo  lo  the  cnncfuiiioQ  this  =iimmcr  i«  tnpwttk* 
Senate  to  open  the  local  cvamination  of  the  I'niversilj  of  Camliridiw  to  buhu: 
and  he  hoped  ihiit  as  one  local  comruiltec  had  Inteu  Ihp  slep,  other*  woaliltf 
Inducpd  to  do  llii-  same.     He  hoped  thiil  hy-and-l.y  tbe  Senate  of  the  t;ai>«nl9 
of  Cambridge  would  Im  prepared    to  grant  its  cerliflcale?  lo  womcQ :  and  k* 
trusted  thai  the  day  was  not  far  dirtlant  when  every  university  noald  do  lu  J«rt 
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I  improTing  Ibe  edacnlion  of  wttaeo,  uiil  caabliug  [hem  better  (o  ciercise 
hot  flteuititTj  tliat  GoU  bad  given  Ibem. 

_11»  Rev.  Mr.  PiiiN,  Galasbiela,  eaid,  there  were  things  in  Mr.  Brown's  paper 
rbich  he  Jld  not  agree,  but  there  wa*  much  [□  it  with  wbieh  he  rordinlly 
rmL  ir  it  were  necesoarf  [bat  ihvre  sbould  be  further  icHiituiiouH  for  the 
lining  ofwonirn  fi>r  eyevythiug  for  wliich  women  witc  adapted,  lij  all  meaua 
1  tbtm  have  these  iQ!.tituliona :  but  he  dill  not  perecive  that  the  deiiarlincnlsin 
'  liwomen  wen'  fitted  pariiculorly  toRLinuahoulfi  be  cocoeLted  witb  our  univer- 
Ue  ihou^bl  there  nere  alreudj  ioBtituIions  at  which  women  could  hare 
He  wished  to  maiie  a  remark  or  two  with  reference  to  the  wher  papers, 
to  open  leaching  in  the  uuirersilte^  uf  Scotland,  lie  ap«ed  with  the  resolu- 
B  that  wu  cniDG  to  In  the  General  Council  of  the  Uiiiventitj  of  Editibiirgh,  lo 
irfRe*  tbal  there  thould  be  some  tiuJ  ufopcu  leocliing  in  ilic  Fnciiliv  of  Arts 
■•tbefe  vn*  at  present  in  Ibc  Faculty  oi  McdtciDe.  He  lielieved  that  llie  expe- 
CfOae  of  ibe  FdcuII}'  of  Medicine  had  sbun-n  Ihai  llii;ru  was  no  danger  ol  (ho 
dtgndation  of  ibe  teaebei-i  who  might  be  appointed  to  leaeb  sluilectii  in  tho 
Buttm  ktlendcd  to  in  ihe  Faculty  of  Ai'ts.  Hin  learned  friend  wi.'hed  them 
to  adapt  Ihe  ajvtcni  of  Ibc  German  iinivemiliea ;  but  ho  wiehed  them  lo 
■do^  Ibe  MktDe  system  in  reijard  to  tbe  Faculty  of  Atls,  as  to  the  Faculty 
of  Mckctne;  and  nothing  eUe  would  mti^ify  him.  He  bail  further  to  aaj, 
«1>k  rBfereaec  [o  ibc  ojieniDg  of  [he  imiver'itics  for  evening  and  morning 
bHtn,  (bat  he  entirely  a)(rccil  with  what  had  fallen  from  IfOlh  (he  piofeA^orH  on 
bM  |«im.  He  thought  (be  propomi  waa  iDostolijetlioDable,  and  that  it  would iu- 
Aaa  aa  inlWior  clasg  of  teachers  into  the  univerailieB.  He  could  not  eoaccivo 
'  uiy  prof'  Ksor  could  by  any  posBiliilily  eooduel  his  classea  5uccesBrullj,and 
'  on  al  the  uuie  time  the  Htudloa  thftl  were  neeo»!*ary  from  eveiiitiK  to  evening, 
>  v«n;  (d  have  ela«Hti  not  only  during  the  day,  but  morning  or  night.  A 
*  rcqulrctl  time  for  examining  the  exerciacs  of  bin  stuuuntb.  and  if  be  db- 
I  his  dnties  properly,  and  taug hi  vlaeseH  for  three  buurs  of  the  day,  or 
••ra  iwn  bunra  in  sooio  of  the  departments  uf  (ho  Fai^tilty  of  Arts,  hie  litDO 
daring  Ibe  eiening  muni  lie  wholly  cngiofiacd.  If  professors  did  not  spend  time 
IB  privaic  t>tudy,  (hrjr  would  fail  in  (be  discharge  or(hc  important  duties  lo  which 
Ikey  were  appointed.  He  entirely  agreed  that  ?oeb  a  ppipoaal  an  had  Ijcen  made 
wtmld  have  tbe  effect  of  lowering  the  tone  ufoar  uniserslliep,  re'lucingtbe  Hat^it 
rfo«tr  professors,  and  Imvcrlng  ihecharncler  of  the  education  Ibrouglmut  Scot- 
land: for  if  ihey  Miul;  the  ebaractcr  of  the  education  in  the  universities,  (bey 
sooMtanV  it  in  all  the  school  is  ihioughout  the  land :  and  if  they  ruined  the  ednca- 
Una  atlbc  anlTetside^},  it  would  in  like  manner  be  rai.wd  ihroughoul  Seotland. 

TW  ft«v.  Dr.  Rois  Ibougbl  thai  it  was  a  moit  dcsirnl^le  thing  that  (lie  i>ower 
4f  lnnMnfe  slunld  be  re:itored  lo  the  graiinates.  and  be  had  no  doubt  that  Ibe 
gtvatnt  adiantagc  would  accrue  to  tbe  couulry  from  such  a  alep. 

n*B«T.  TaoHAs  Shitu,  Cowgate,  spoke  in  favour  of  cveniug  classes  at  the 
Mtmiiliea. 

Ml.  JuiEsY.tTEasaid,  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  studying  both  in  the  Scot- 
•i»b  »ail  German  imiTcmitiea,  and  for  Ibc^  la)il  forty  yearn  he  bad  made  the  prac- 
Una  of  nniTcr^itics  his  special  study.  Ue  thought  he  might  be  allowed  to  xtalc  bta 
own  esptrieoce  bo  far  as  regarded  the  University  of  tllasjcow,  where  be  entered 
M  •■tndcDt  in  the  logic claiis.  While  he  wo.-'  in  that  cla^a  ho  bad  ib[>  leisure  to 
■llBOd  aa  CToningrla's  which  waa  tough  I  by  (he  pTOfes^or  "fpraclifHl  astronomy, 
nd  bo  Ibunght  (hat  Ibe  lectures  were  admirable  of  the  kind,  and  pre[iared  him 
tgr  a  deeper  ?luily  of  the  subject.  Auulhcr  class  he  attended  in  the  evening  was 
•kpcrilucDtal  philo.>ophy.  and  another  [bat  of  political  economy,  and  he  thought 
Aucwu  no  reason  at  all  why  evening  cla«c!<  should  lend  lo  lower  tbe  univer- 
rtMeB.  U*  considered  Ibat  the  graduaies  might  be  asntt  usefully  employed  in 
■IriBf  iMIruction  in  Ibe  evening.  He  liopcd  Ibal  Ihe  opinions  eiprmsed  by  Dr. 
Lh>  wooW  receive  the  attention  lo  whieh  they  were  well  enlilled. 

TheftcT.DT-CaAiicEaid.il  appeared  10  him  that  one  con tideration  hnd  Ircen  rather 
•■wlookied  ia  the  whole  of  the  discussion — vi/„.  that  no  really  good  and  sueeeas- 
M  ftDilRnt  depended  so  much  upon  a  prnreisur  as  ui>on  himself.  Tlie  proiMifiilion 
lo  itiTi'le  (lie  work  of  a  professor,  and  distribute  11  among  graduates,  all  of  whom 
lo  occupy  the  same  position  with  reference  lo  Iho  granting  of  degieee  as 
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prorcisora  did,  would  be  fnlal  lo  on  object  they  ongbt  ever  toLsvc  in  view — nmmel;, 
the  dcvBtion  [□  tbi^ir  profc»t«ir!ii1  uhuim  ur  tb?  best  men  In  tbu  couolTy,  Ulth 
regard  to  ilegrcca  Tor  women,  wbut  lie  ubji'ded  to  n-m  tbat  tlie  dUcuatioD  Mtmod 
tu  him  to  proceed  on  a  lotnlly  fuUo  e.ilimulc  of  the  po«itioa  that  woman  occupied 
in  aooiely— he  mount  Ihit  women  \vi;re  {jomcihiDg  higher  In  his  Mliuntioa  Ihan 
either  donloi-a  of  divinity  or  dotlors  or  medicini?.  lie  would  wiali  lo  rrslori!  ihcoM 
syslem  of  genera]  loyally,  whendevoLion  to  ffoniaa  wa-t  second  unlj  In  devoEioi)  to 
the  Htghuat  of  all.  Ami  he  did  think  the  great  danger  v,w,  and  grvnl  uixieH' 
ought  (0  be  felt  Ie3t1>y  this  utilising  tiysluiu — this  mailer-^jf-rai't  method  la  whica 
they  were  to  treat  women — they  idi^iroyod  iliut  which  vas  in&uitelj  UMre 
ralliubie — the  qualities  for  which  they  loved  aiidaclaiircdth.'m. 

Mr.  Ja»i.3  HKTnooii  cxjirciHeil  himself  favourable  to  the  fchcmc  for  ndmitlios 
wome[i  to  lake  degrees  in  iinivcr^itiu'H.  He  Hlaled  ihaL  thuque^tioa  hw)  bocn 
raist'd  in  (be  ScQile  of  the  University  'jf  London,  and  ihat  a  resolulion  lo  allow 
women  in  ijmdunte  hud  been  lost  unly  by  the  lhi>  catting  vote  of  the  Cbalrmin. 
He  exprexaud  hia  conciirrenec  lo  a  vemark  by  Mr,  Robert  Lowo,  to  Ibc  elTwi  that 
il  wiu  of  Immense  importaace  to  ladk'»  going  out  to  Aiutralinio  «?arch  afDinpIo;* 
ment  na  )-ovcrnesGe?,  that  they  alioulrl  be  able  la  show  some  eortlQcalc  of  thar 
capahilitiea  for  nuch  an  olUce  :  and  oav  of  the  moal  eO'octaal  inoilas  of  gaining  Ibia 
end  would  be  by  allowing  women  to  lake  degrees.  He  argued  that  il  would  iaKltry 
bard  for  womca  who  vtcie  npecially  adapted  for  peculiar  tmployuient*  not  lo  be 
allowed  10  make  u^e  of  tlieir  raeuUii^s  In  fiuch  ti  direction,  niid  thai  if  (uch  a  pre- 
judice had  been  allowed  to  eAiBt  in  the  ty«e  of  Florence  Nlghiingalp,  the  ariay 
would  hare  been  deprived  of  her  valuable  and  it-scfnl  licrvlcei  in  a  dcjiartlDcDl  H 
labour  for  which  abe  waa  specially  and  admirably  fltied. 

Profe^or  CiiiipbbllShihtoh  said,  Ibe  real  question  in  dealing  with  the  matta 
now  under  debate  was.  Whether  their  universilieswerctocontiiiDr  leaching lioJi**, 
or  were  to  become  mere  bodiea  for  finintiug  dfgrees?  Ifhc  understood  Iht  viewi 
of  some  of  ihii  »j«^ki'r8  aiighl,  it  fteeniwl  to  hiia  that  they  wished  to  briag  tbi 
univerAltlcs  of  Scotland  into  n  p!>9iii<.'n  more  or  Ic^b  ro<eui1ding  that  of  lb* 
Univi'rsily  of  London — that  of  a  mtsre  body  for  gntnling  degrees.  He  lhou|4t 
tills  would  be  an  unfurlunale  slate  of  things,  and  one  that  would  not  be  eondocin 
Id  the  improvement  ofc^dueotioD  in  ScoiUnd,  In  regard  to  the  question  of  opca 
leaching  in  the  tinivcri'iiic'',  he  thought  such  a  aystem,  if  adopted,  woald  bkre 
the  effect  of  doin^  what  he  strongly  •leprceoled — that  of  making  the  univcraiiki 
become,  nut  teaching  tiodics,  but  merf  ex^iinining  Imdies.  Ue  thought, moreoTsr, 
that  the  result  would  be  that  a  set  of  ioferior  professors  would  be  brought  iou 
compelillun  with  the  regular  profcnsora .  and,  apart  IVom  that,  before  Budi  \ 
Byslcm  could  be  adopted,  same  practical  <|uetion!,  nuch  An  additions  tuthspciv 
feSBors'  emoluments,  would  retiuire  to  lie  considered.  He  vat  in  fnvour  ot  oom- 
pctition,  but  he  agreed  in  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Itobci't  Lee  thai  the  nuiaber  of  tho 
univerniLiea  in  Scotland  wa'i  a  anlticicnt  frnaianlee  that  wholesome  ccap«lilloB 
woiilil  go  on.  In  regard  lo  the  BVonlng-clft-'Bca  question,  he  exprewwd  hinidf 
oppiiKed  tu  the  proposal,  inasmuch  as  apprentiee  anil  other  achools  were  alrody 
in  existence  for  the  benefit  of  the  eta.sB  for  whom  the  uuivvrailiw  were  propoKd 
to  lie  thrown  0|>en  in  the  evening. 

Pi  ofc-sor  STacrnnBB  said,  it  was  Impoasiblo  thai  any  one  acquiunted  with  Ibe 
stale  of  111?  cMra-mi'dirAl  s(hoolsconld  entertain  any  alarm  at  open  tMChlAg. 
The  result  had  not  been  to  degrade  Ibe  Medical  racnlty  at  liLdinhurgb.bot  lonate 
it  the  mo'^t  dthl.ingui^L'.-d  of  it.s  faculties.  Il  wna  much  more  diatingaiali^il  thM 
the  Facultv  of  Aria.  They  baA  in  the  medieal  school  of  the  Univenily  oT  &dl»- 
bnrgh  men  more  distinguished  than  Iboiie  tu  be  found  in  any  other  «■—*—' 
school,  and  be  had  heard  iliat  directly  ottrihuted  to  the  competition  between  Iha 
oniversily  school  and  the  e\lra-rouriil  lee'tirers.  the  effect  of  coin  [-c  til  ion  h»rla£ 
l>een  lo  raise  the  standard  of  edne^ition.  both  wilhin  and  without  the  uninni^. 
Bveryonr'  whoh^id  imjuired  into  thn  history  of  the  unirersiliea  of  Scollanil  kMW 
that  every  grwluatc  had.  by  his  diploinn,  a  legal  ritlhl  of  teiKhiug  wiltun  tte 
university:  and  he  l>ctievc<I  that  ihey  could  assert  their  right  of  tcacbiait  In  Iht 
courts  of  law.  And  he  must  say,  from  bU  experience  of  the  subject.  Ihat  In  lit 
position  of  a  professor,  he  had  no  alarm  st  the  idea  of  open  teaching,  the  rtanll  «f 
which  bad  been  rather  loinjurclbce.\tra-acadeuiicalMhoo1s,  because,  bf  olteiH 
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^Intbe  naiTeraitieB,  nil  (hestuilenls  were  nttraclotl  Ihero.    The  good 

prgftgwrhad  really  uoiiiingio  foir  friim  tliecrtra-aoademioal  lecturer.  He  did 
not  BTirue  for  llic  prilleiplf  of  ihc  Uaiveraity  of  Lnodon  ioKranllng  degrees  with- 
oul  reniilenec,  but  he  waa  quite  prepnred  lo  go  tbo  Icn^lL  uf  KHjItii;  Itiiit  llie  pro- 
lissorawere  quite  ubla  Li>  liolil  Lbetr  own  wilhniLl  miAnnpnly.  iind  tie  van  qiiile 
pTTpaiwl  10  flco  all  tbefacultiea  opeaed  up.  He  would  like  to  ecu  (he  faciiUy  or 
IhaiAi-gr  opcuedup  l»w>;  he  thoujtlit  do  faculty  more  required  it.  With  rermtnce 
U>  adiuiiiiug  lodiC'K  to  uiedtGiLl  tuiliuu,  tliis  was  u  i^ubjei't  on  wbich  tie  bud  bees 
much  interested.  It  must  bo  admitted  (hat  tbe  fcmiile  students  could  not  be 
•educaCcil  nloiig  wilb  tbe  mules.  He  naa  applied  to  some  lime  ugo  by  a  lady  of 
p««liiliilily,  H'lio  was  desirous  of  enlering  theinedicdl  profession,  and  vibo.  becon- 
vden'J,  wu^  Of-  able  tu  latcc  ber  place  aa  any  doelor  or  professor  be  crer  laet.  He 
felt  Ibal  be  had  I  be  inonapoly  of  leaching  in  this  matler,  and  ibat  if  be  refused  tbo 
lady  would  be  stiiit  out.  He  naU\  he  would  not  tfuch  one  lady  pupil — but  that 
he  would  take  up  a  Iniliea'  elans  if  one  or  more  could  he  got  to  join  her,  and  that 
IhoiiEb  he  would  not  like  to  da  it.  he  would  cio  bo  from  a  sense  of  diilj-.  A  1  adieu' 
cUsti  soon  appeared,  and  he  won  goiu;  to  teach  them  when  bia  modical  colleagues 
obJTied  to  it.  and,  eoosequcntly,  he  did  not  do  so. 

Mr.  tuBN^t  NuEi,  auid.  the  tallies  did  not  wish  to  take  the  plaa>nrmen,  but 
they  did  wish  to  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  their  intellectual  powers,  and  also 
to  UDtn  on  various  jioailions  on  which  men  were  not  bo  suited  U)  enter  ii»  them- 
Mtlces.  Iti  regard  to  degrees,  the  Unirersitie.i  of  Cambridge  anil  Oxford  con- 
Bidsrcil  ibeir  ilegrces  as  not  merely  eonneclwl  with  professional  lil'e,  Ijnl  as  an 
ialellctlunl  test  of  cerlnin  powers  and  acquirements  that  their  siudeuts  had 
alljiineil.  He  mentioned  Ibal  in  tbe  Slate  of  New  York  they  had  Jiisl  passed  an 
Acl  by  which  a  female  college  bud  been  ontubllshed  fur  mclieal  purposes,  Tbie 
Collr)^  had  ibe  sanction  of  most  of  the  leailing  men  !□  that  Slate.  Of  course,  at 
incTDl  ibey  could  not  say  bow  it  woulij  work,  but  it  was  believed  there  by  some 
of  the  mo^t  emineut  men  who  had  given  tliuir  minda  lo  this  subjeut,  I  bat  it  would 
meet  a  great  want  at  present  very  much  felt  in  (hat  country,  and,  he  believed,  in 
alt  riiuntri^i. 

sir.  litiiRXOCn  raaJe  a  brief  reply  lo  the  remarks  on  his  paper.  He  maintained 
Ihal  the  inslruetion  to  be  given  at  these  evening  cla^'cs  was  not  nai-essarily 
demcnlurj :  but  in  Kind's  College,  London,  and  cUcwhci'e,  tbe  evening  classes 
b*d  embniecd  a  wide  tour?B  of  study. 

MIDDLE   CLASS    EDUCATION, 

On  liic  reading  of  llic  papers  printoil  under  lliia  liead  : — 

Mr.  Hetw-ood,  M.P.,  moved  that  "Tbe  Education  Department 
recommencl  the  Council  to  consider  llie  expcdioiicy  of  pclilioning  the 
Cr«wii  to  iwne  a  ComuiisBion  to  iiii[i!ire  into  llie  Present  Statp  of  the 
Education  of  llic  Middle  ClasHes  in  the  GritiBii  Isliinda,  und  W  coiiaider 
and  rejwirt  what  measures,  if  any,  are  I'equircd  for  the  extension  of 
Bound  ediicatiun  to  these  elusses." 

Str.  EmtEST  Noel  seconded  the  motion,  whitli  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Sir.  Donaldson,  of  the  Iligh  School,  icad  a  paper  "  On  tbe  Organi- 
sation of  the  High  School,  Edinbuif:h,  and  Cognate  Institutions.*" 
tlie  points  he  went  overwore  almost  identical  with  those  taken  up  by 
Dr.  Bryee,  The  concluding  part  of  this  paper  wns  a  description  of 
lite  melhoda  of  teaching  adopted  in  the  High  School  of  Edinhurgh. 
He  coniplaincd  of  thi?  system  liy  which  a  tt-ncher's  effoi-t.s  were  distri- 
buted over  four  or  li%'e  classes — .some  of  them  of  only  half-a-dozen 
scholars — when  he  might  be  ahle  to  teach  one  class  of  twenty-five  or 

•  See  Traiuactiona,  18G0,  p.  321. 
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thii-ty  (lupils  as  well.  One  particular  defect  lo  which  he  called  atlen- 
tion  was  the  length  of  school  lioura.  While  six  hours'  intdleclual 
npi>lictttioii  ii-day  was  eufficieiit  for  any  full  growTi  mau,  the  boys  in 
the  High  School  weru  eompoUod  to  woi'k  nine  or  len  lioiirs  a-day. 
Thc-y  piiiil  too  niiii-h  iittention  lo  cram  and  loo  liltlo  to  the  physical 
developmenl  of  the  Ikijs.  He  hnd  become  eoniinced  of  this  ;  aiid  to 
piYH'ii  it  hy  cxumination,  he  h.'id  iisked  a  class  of  fifty-five  hoya  if  any 
of  ihcm  had  ever  felt  their  eyes  over-taxed.  He  fotuid  that  out  of 
that  class  tweiily-scven  had  at  one  time  or  other  iji  the  course  of  thdr 
studies  been  imablc  to  use  their  eyes,  and  I'oHi"  of  his  btst  achohns 
were  compelled  every  night  lo  interrupt  ihiir  studies  on  account  of 
poin  iu  ihcir  eyes.  He  conchided  by  milking  the  following  prsclicaf 
ohsenations  : — 1st.  That  the  proper  education  of  each  individiiiil  in  ■ 
State  is  a  blei^aing  to  the  whole  community,  and  therefore  evety  (food 
citizen  should  do  nil  that  he  can  to  aid  the  full  development  of  the 
intelleciual  powers  of  all  its  mambers,  2nd.  That  education  should 
have  a  definite  aim,  and  that  aim  thu  activity  of  the  man.  in  the  Wtwt 
rational  way  and  with  his  fiille,st  powers,  for  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nity. 3rd.  That  the  inelhoda  and  suhjecls  of  inslniclion  should  Iw 
based  on  a  philowphical  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  boy  in  his 
various  stages.  4th.  Tliat  thciv  arc  ceilnin  limits  beyond  whicli  n 
boy's  attention  cannot  be  exerted,  and  that  all  attempt-'  to  arouse  him 
beyond  that  jioinl  are  enfeebling  and  destructive.  5lh.  That  tliere  ire 
certain  liniits  beyond  which  a  teacher's  energies  cannot  remain  ftwsli. 
and  rill  teaching  on  his  part  beyond  these  limits  is  injurious  to  hinisidf 
and  his  pupils.  Cth.  'I'hat  no  teacher  can  awaken  strong  de^ireM  for 
kjiowlcdgc  and  intpury  who  does  not  possess  them  himself,  and,  llierc- 
forc,  that  no  teacher  i-an  do  his  work  aalisfactorilv  who  is  not  gallinr- 
ing  up  fresh  ideiis  and  thoughts  for  himself.  7lh.  That  the  suc- 
cess of  any  system  of  education  hinges  cxclusiiely  ou  the  cha- 
racter of  the  teaehei's ;  and,  8th.  That  the  duty  of  those  who  are  not 
actively  engaged  in  tiie  work  of  teaching,  after  once  having  elected  iho 
best  teachers,  is  to  furnish  these  teachers  with  the  best  memu  for 
Cttriying  on  their  work ;  in  one  word,  to  enable  them  I"  iici  with  ihc 
greatest  freedom  on  the  best  conditions  of  success. 


DiacnssiON, 

ProTeraor  Blackie  espresaed  his  (rroat  iiolifi;ht  nnd  xntisfactian  with  wli«tbo 
hail  heurd.  Tliuty  years  ngo  ho  was  urging  this  ((ueation,  puWiphiu)j  pampUsli 
whicli  uobody  would  buy,  iiml  wriiiny  iii  ttic  newapapera,  aluiBinji  and  being 
abuswl ;  and  be  was  glad  to  fiud  it  dow  tuimteil  liefors  tho  pablic  in  >  glM^ 
national  ari^na.  If  any  tliiu^  were  wanted  to  prove  the  utilitv  of  tbo  AaMioutilMt 
it  was  iho  fiiet  that  tbis  Bubjeot  vna  brought  betbro  tba  people  of  Scotland  by 
its  aid.  TLq  graiid  idea  that  Seottand  on^^ht  to  listen  to  ir&a  contaiiiod  in  llu«> 
two  adniiraUlo  papets  by  Dr.  Bryoe  aud  Mr.  DonaldBon,  eipreaaed  by  tho  fpnn«r 
with  cloaniusp,  taste,  ami  poiot,  aiid  bj  thu  Intlcr  with  grpat  vic>;inr,  Schick 
roboEtDOS!,  and  Scotch  pliilosnpby.  The  chiif  point  was  thi!i.  that  H(>oItBad 
bad  neglected  her  niiditlu  Echouls  altogether — that  series  of  sehoola  ickich  ' 
'  otgoinecl  by  Joba  Kuox  io  that  Book  of  Discipline  which  Scotchmen  jiwora  j 
but  did  not  pmctiBs.  It  waa  there  laid  doivu  ttiat  thoy  sh'juld  have  these  niii' 
Bfhoola  as  ft  necessary  stopping-Btone  fi-om  the  parish  to  the  unirerflitr, 
ficotthmen  had  so  for  dcguuoratcithatit  wastbaugUtftgreatpointofelMilonoo 
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that  Scotch  lads  were  able  Co  jump  Trom  tlio  pariah  lohool  to  tbR  college. 
TiN  ihal  iJea  yms  g-iveti  up  tlioy  would  hftve  no  pivipor  oiuT^raity  teooliiug. 
Tbej  bad  OOP  building  without  a  foundatioQ  und  another  wilbout  fiuper- 
Mrocturr.  Th^  hitd  tho  parish  aohonla — fair  and  respectable,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  iqnabbIiD}(  of  tbo  ChureboB,  as  to  wbioh  be  would  ouly  remind  tbem  tbat 
tb*  "  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  rigbtcouflne-fS  of  God."  But  wbeneror  tbej 
got  above  the  pnrish  BchouJa  they  began  to  biouder,  by  attempting  to  slomp  the 
OQirersities  and  thu  middle  schools  toKPtlier.  Tbey  dovolvod  on  the  professors 
(hi-'  duty  of  criiidinp  the  voothe  who  oamt*  up  from  the  scboole,  wbioh  gave  them 
luucb  trouble,  small  honour,  and  little  pay.  And  thoy  ignored  the  higher 
t««cbing,  forgEtting  that  Greek  and  Latin  lay  at  the  foundatiun  of  all  eoaud 
philoaophy,  iiy,  and  of  all  sound  theolo^  too ;  for  without  them  they  i-ould  not 
null  their  own  DibSe.  They  had  left  IhesB  classes  merely  in  the  eoiidilion  of 
achools,  without  any  foundatiou  for  criticism,  uiileBa  perhaps  they  should  happen 
to  have  a  profceaor  with  some  high  notions  in  bin  head  o"  the  subject — higher 
tliau  Ibey  cared  fur.  What  (hey  liiid  to  ilo  was  torauko  the  school  do  ils  pr»pcr 
wort,  and  th<i  univernily  du  it9  proper  work.  Thoy  had  to  treat  the  Bchool. 
master  as  a  geatleman.  A  most  laborious,  intelligent,  highly-coltivate<!,  and 
philteopbical  laco  of  men  they  were;  but  how  did  iliey  treat  them  ?  Did  thej 
jiay  them  aa  they  would  a  sheritf  for  sentencing  a  thief  or  settling  a  misemblo 
aqnobblv  between  two  shopkeepers  for  a  paltry  sum  ?  They  gave  tho  sheriffa 
■ametiiiw*  £1,000:  but  take  tho  case  of  Perth  or  Stirling,  whm'  they  hud 
perhk]w  £600  or  CTtX);  what  was  tho  siilary  of  the  claB3ieal  master  ?  Possibly 
£300,  posaibly  £150,  or  even  less.  In  fuot,  they  hud  thrown  contempt  on  Iha 
Mtchtn-.  The  Scotch  people  must  repent  of  this.  To  qnoto  the  words  of  Dr. 
fflflmern—  "The  system  was  weak,  because  it  was  weak  radically."  They 
mnrt  put  the  fonnilation  right.  If  they  could  not  do  that  with  tho  public 
BMIcy,  they  must  doit  with  their  private  money.  £i,000a-year  would  [irorido 
a,  flnt^class  school  in  ctcry  county  of  Scotland,  and  that  could  be  got  by  a  small 
county  lax.  So  Scotchman  wonld  object  tothut.  llf  was  porl'ectly  aatUHed  tbat 
BDtil  tliey  adopted  thatsysti'm,  thoy  would  never  have  good  middl?-cIasH  oduoa- 
Uoa,  for  which  he  was  resolved  to  Hght  under  the  banner  of  John  Enoi  until 
the  object  was  attained. 

The  Kev.  Mr.  ReNion,  Kelso,  after  a  frw  remarks  on  the  other  popcrs,  referred 
to  *  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Doualdson,  which  seemed  toinvolve  that  cduca- 
Uos  ahuald  be  providc-.l  by  the  State.  He  ilcprecated  that  doctrine.  It  was 
■ncfedly  tme  that  tho  Slate  was  intere«ted  in  education — because  tho  more 
tiigUy  educated  a  man  was,  the  greater  good  did  ho  do  in  his  sphere  in  life —  ^ 
but  he  did  Dot  see  why  Government  should  interfere  in  assisting  men  to  acquire 
Ureek,  any  more  than  they  shonld  interfere  to  assist  them  to  acquire  knowledge 
of  engineering  or  of  nny  mechanicnl  trade.  He  held  that  all  cIbbbps— arialo- 
OT^tA,  middlC'ClaaB,  and  working  clasE» — were  as  much  bound  to  provide  their 
uwn  education,  ns  they  wore  bound  to  provide  their  own  clothes. 

Professor  Plai  rAiBEoid,  he  believed  tho  resolution  passed  by  the  Department 
would  he  t-onourrcd  in  by  all  who  hud  given  their  allcntiou  to  tbis  imporlimt 
■□bjeet.  But  if  inquiry  were  necessary  in  the  south,  it  was  no  less  necc^ary  in 
Scotland.  Not  only  were  their  grammar  sohools  limited  in  number,  but  there 
waa  no  point  of  eonneiion  botwuen  them  and  the  univcraity,  nor  was  there  any 
point  of  conTjenion  between  the  university  and  the  large  bo<ly  of  proprietary 
■cbools  throughout  tho  country,  trjuny  of  which  were  admirably  conducted.  It 
bad  borai  explained  iliat  the  University  of  Kdintiurgb  hud  nmde  a  fimt  step  in 
tliiB direotioa,  and  prepared  a  schemo,  which  was  pi-obnbly  not  jierfect,  bnt 
frixioh  west  as  far  as  they  Ihoaght  thoy  were  likely  to  get  tho  otlier  universities 
of  Scotland  to  co.operato  with  them.  Tho  Commisaionors  who  yverv  then 
mtpreme,  though  thoy  were  now  officially  dead,  prevented  them  going  forwanl, 
Uiinking  it  not  expedient  at  that  time  to  carry  on  the  scheme.  He  was 
•«t?*mifly  ((lad  Mr.  Dulgleiah  had  opened  tho  i[uestion  again,  fur  he  believed  if 
th*  univi-nities  did  not  make  this  point  of  union  helwoen  the  schools  of  the 
ooontry.  it  would  be  done  fur  them  by  persons  whom  Scotch  nutionalily  would 
bo  sorry  to  see  oroesing  the  Border,  but  whom  ho  should  bo  the  first  to  OO' 
t>pentl«  with,  if  the  UDivorsitiaa  again  refused  to  go  forwoH  in  this  matter. 
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Alroady  a  first  step  hitd  been  taken  ou  tlio  other  sido  of  Ho  Border,  for  neit 
roontli  the  ComniittQu  of  Prisy  Council  of  tbo  DepBrtaiBiit  of  Scianco  arnl  Art 
woro  10  hold  au  o^Liml nation  in  Edinbrii^h  forbbe  purpOHeof  giviitg  oertificnlt^ 
to  the  warkiog  (.■laasoe.      Thu  uuivoraities  wora  Dotao  intimatcly  connected  with 
the  pducatiOD  of  the  ivorbicg  t'liuaca,  but  probably  all  prrattit  woold  be  glad  \a 
■ee  Ilie  Conioiittss  of  Conncil  tako  tlii^  etep,  for  iu  Edinburgh  tbej  bad  InrfO 
institutiona  for  tbo  working  clasaea.    Tlio  ijueslion  of  connot'ting  the  soliuols 
with  tho  universities  by  meaiiB  of  middle. class  txarainationB  had  fallen  asla-'p, 
but  ho  ivaa  utTtain  from  luH  curreEpondonco  with    Dr.  Templo,   the  maater  of 
Bngby,  aod  tho  promoter  of  the  Oil'ord  eoheme.  that  unlesa  tbo  luiivcrHiiie*  in  a 
short  lime  offered  rafilitios  for  poljliu  aud  private  schooU,  connection  iham- 
Belves  with  thoia,  Ojiford  would  aentl  down  jta  delegate*  and  bold  these  eiuni. 
nations,  and  ho  ijulievod  the  Hthools  would  gladly  avail  theDiBelvea  of  them.  ■ 
Ther^-'foro,  thev  had  received  gnfliciont  warning,  and,  oo  the  part  of  the  Uawep-l 
BJty  of  Edinburgh,  lie  would  eiy  that  thoj'  wore  perfectly  re.idy  to  take  up  thai 
subject,  nn'l  that  tliey  weru  quite  willing  to  bo  ad  uiaod  by  sclioolmasteK  ibroajrh.-! 
out  the  country  how  to  perfoet  their  tirst  scheme,  and  make  it  more  iuitable  (oV 
them  and  to  the  coontry  generally. 

COMPETITIVE   EXAMINATION.* 

Mr.  Walter  Scott  Dalgleish  ruarl  it  jiajwr  on  '•  Open  CompPti- 
tion  ID  Theory  find  in  Practice."  Ho  eaid  tlit^  progress  wliich  the 
system  of  competitive  exnuiinadona  is  making — however  suro  it  may 
be — is  bnt  slow.  The  Tmliaii  Civil  Service  i^ontinuea  to  be  the  oniy 
casi!  lii  whicli  the  system  Gxisis  in  its  compktcni'sa,  there  being  really 
no  sucli  thing  as  absolutely  open  competition  in  the  Home  Civil 
■Servipe,  Limited  comiietition  would  better  describe  llie  principle  io 
force  in  the  latter  acrviee,  for  the  compcljlion  ia  cunlineil  10  tlnwe 
who  have  obtained  from  the  patrons  of  the  offici?  a  iiominalion  or 
right  to  compete.  In  fact,  this  limiteil  competition  ia  but  a  sli^'ht 
moil  ill  cation  of  the  old  ayatem  of  patronage.  It  still  coiiliues  ihe 
applicants  to  much  tlie  Rume  class  of  pei-aona  as  before,  and  it 
selecta  the  i-nndidatos.  in  the  first  instance,  on  gi-oimds  which  do  no! 
imply  eitiier  j^ciierid  capacity  or  special  litncss.  Even  competition  of 
this  limited  kind,  however,  exists  in  the  Home  Ci\il  Service  lo  a 
com par:i lively  amall  extent.  The  end  to  be  reached  was  to  sucuTO 
the  beat  possible  men  for  the  public  aervice, — the  best  niontlly,  phy- 
fiically,  and  intelleclu.illy.  Now  tho  question  of  mornl  aiid  pliViical 
fltncsa  had  no  place  in  the  discusf^ion.  They  could  Imj  uscerlainfld 
equally  well  by  cither  system.  Tlie  issue,  therefore,  ciuiie  lo  bo, 
whether  |iatronage  or  compctiiion  iifforded  Ihe  best  piaraiilec  for 
intellectual  fitness.  Under  patronage,  no  piiins  were  Uiken  lo  ascer- 
tain this  point  wilh  any  accuracy.  The  compelitive  system,  011  ilie 
■other  band,  supplied  iis  with  a  definite  educational  test,  yicMiag 
definite  and  appreciable  results.  Such  a,  lest  was  obviously  Btiperiof 
to  no  test  at  all.  It  tested  the  knowledge  required;  bnt  it  also  lesieil 
mental  capacity,  which  wils  the  most  importmit  thing  lo  awerlJiin. 
Good  and  sound,  however,  ili  the  system  was  in  theory,  it  was  to  be 
feared  that  it  was  abused  in  pnictice.  The  eilucalional  acli\"ily  called 
forth  by  it  was  not  all  good.     Much  of  it  was  of  h  spasmodic  and 

•  Seo  TnttWOCtJons,  1858,  p.  300;  1859,  pp.  37*,  279j  1860,  302,  311,  318. 
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spimmii^  rliaraclrr.  T}ip  nuthor,  however,  refused  to  ranke  Ihc  ays- 
lein  rvsj)on?il)!o  for  llic  'ilmoxioii?  "  cniraniiiig  "  whicli  iviia  gcneraUy 
eu|i[iiifL'(l  til  be  insepnnible  from  it.  lie  believed  tlmt  tlie  existence 
of  cranuniiif;  Wiis  cwing  ( ' )  '"  ^^"^  ''  I'fi'tcii  "  nutiirt'  of  the  eompeti- 
tion  ;  (2),   lo  ihe   chiirax:rer   of  the   subjetts  preaeribed  ;  (3),   to   the 

,  nature  of  the  i(iiestioiis  iisked.  The  exnminei-s  hiiii  the  remeilies  in 
their  own  hands.     They  slioiihl  (1),  abolish  the  unnceessiirj-  v.iHety 

'of  suhjecls  reqiiii-cd  for  difFerenl  siliialions  ;  (2),  f;ive  ■;rcalt:r  promi- 
nenre  to  inlelleclu;il  ^iilijecls,  and  less  lo  fjiet  iind  loli'  .subjects;  (3), 
introduce  into  all  their  papers  a  larger  number  of  questions  of  an 
intellectual  eharjicler.  It  ivoidd  be  observed  that  lie  liad  exempted 
from  these  atrielure^   the   mode  of  administering  the   open   tompeti- 

i  tivo  sy;iiem  and  examinations  for  the  Indian  Civil  Herviee.  Thai 
department  was  administered  with  adminihle  judgment,  tlioTOughness, 
and  skill.  And  as  the  Indian  Service  was  Ihe  only  case  in  vvhie.h  the 
compelilive  syslein  Imd  hail  a  fair  and  full  trial,  so  the  ti'iendg  of 
open  competition  niiglit  eonliilenlly  point  to  it  as  an  cxurnph;  of  ita 
signal  success. 


NATIONAL   EDUIATIOK." 

The  papers  of  Professor  MiUigau  ami  the  Eev,  Mr..  Frascr,  ore 
primed  at  pp.  292,  303. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  M.D.,  read  a  paper,  entitled  "  Remarks  on 
some  Pointd  of  Iho  Revised  Coda  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Educaiion,  of  May,  1862."  Dr.  Bell  said  llie  object  he  had  in  view 
was  to  impress,  if  possible,  on  the  minds  of  those  who  look  an 
interest  in  the  iastruction  of  the  masses  of  our  populaliou,  how 
unfair  llie  New  Code  was  in  its  application  to  the  schools  under 
Government  inspection.  One  point  lo  which  he  called  atleniion  wan 
that  the  income  from  Government  wqh  Io  be  nucerlaiu,  while  the 
OSpendilurc  on  account  of  the  regulalions  was  cerlain.  For  instance, 
a  certain  number  of  pupil-teaehers  on  a  lixed  payment  must  be  kept  up. 
Now,  it  was  not  right  lo  demand  this  when  they  were  told  that  the 
ecliools  would  be  judged  of  by  results.  His  decided  opinion  was, 
iliat  munagers  of  schools  ought  to  be  allowed  freedom  of  nclioa  in 
bringing  about  those  required  results.  Managers  should  be  left  in  a 
posiiiou  to  engage  such  assislancc  in  place  of  pupil- teachers  as  they 
coald  secure.  He  contended  that  there  was  no  medium  between  the 
old  syslem  and  the  one  ho  proposed — namely,  to  leave  [he  managers 
free  from  all  fellers  as  to  the  means  of  instruciion  they  should  pursue 
in  bringing  about  the  required  results.  Having  always  worked 
clieerfuily  with  the  Commitieo  of  Council  in  his  capacity  as  clergy- 
man of  au  English  parish,  and  manager  of  an  English  school,  ho  did 
not  wish  In  say  anything  which  might  he  deemed  uncourteous  ;  but 
be  maintained  that  ihe  ayatera  carried  out  by  the  Committee  had  been 
too  raslily  dealt  with,  and  that  it  must  eilher  ho  in  a  great  measure 

•  See  rrontortioni,  18C0,  p.  885—360.    See  also  DiacHMion,  p.  420. 
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restored,  or  the  tnftnugera  muBt  be  left  at  liberty  to  secure  Uie  desir 
resuite  iu  (heir  own  way.  The  proposal  lie  would  make  iu  relation  to 
the  Bovi^cd  Code  was  this  :^Firsr,  that  the  prircipal  teacher  in  every 
school,  for  llio  education — iutelleciual,  moral,  and  religious — of  th« 
DUtBgeH  of  our  people  ^huul  J  be  uertiliuuled,  and  that  be  or  i-he  itboulil 
have  a  certain  alloivaneo  from  Govcrnmcut  i!S  a  recognition  of  the 
certificate,  bo  longas  they  continued  at  their  post,  und  were  approved 
ot  hy  Government  and  managers.  Secondly,  thai  everything  con- 
nected with  the  aid  Ihiil  llie  tcaeliers  might  need  to  bring  about  ibe 
j-equired  reaulte,  in  regai'd  to  the  education  of  seholars,  bo  left  | 
Iho  mauagers. 

DIKCDSSION. 

The  Rev.  Nagb  Stetbekson  siuil.  ibat  tlieattcutiaaortbcDepartineDtliiwIlwea 
ilirectcd  b;  llie  piifX-'r  I'diilVj;  Dr.  Bell  to  the  operattoD  or  tbv  Hcviwd  L'lule  in 
dcmeuLary  Bcbool^  Tor  tbi>  pour,  and  bu  (Mr.  Stcpbeason)  Mould  wish  10  oticr  a 
few  rtmarka  ua  Ibe  Minute  puLilisbi-*!  by  iLo  I'rivy  (Joiuiiil  OtKcc  on  ibe  laih  ot 
May  Insl.     Eudowniiinta  iindei-  llic  Revised  Ciiiie  were  permitted  id  mLuoIb  up  to 
the  amount  or  :jO>,  per  ihllil,  anil  to  tluH  pctllcnient  of  the  quoition  do  ul-jecliun 
bad  bet! □  hitherto  urged.;  but  bj  the  Minute  ol'  the  lElth  of  May,  all  endowmeuti 
■would  Ih!  rcekoned  as  abattiotnta  of  public  grantfl  made  lo  the  whoobi.    1^ 
couree  thin  rule  hel^  good  [u  Stutlaud  aa  well  na  in  England.     But  more  tbnn 
thia.     ir  Ficbools  were  to  be  laulclftd  li;  the  amount  or  their  eudowmenU,  it 
appeared  to  biin.  whatever  might  be  the  present  interpreUtioji  ul'  the  Minnie  \ij 
the  Ufflee  in  London,  that  in  no  long  lime  iu  Scotland  [bescbool  managers  would 
have  their  school  rates  oi'  heritors'  tax  equally  ahuloil  before  the  handing  over  of 
the  balance  or  a  grant  carntd  by  a,  school.    A  lax  of  £3o  must  be  raised  bj  rale 
in  parishes  in  Stotland,  and  Ibis  fixed  sum  bud  been  granted  hy  Ibc  heritors  in 
ages  past.     All  land  bud  been  bou(;bt  and  gold  subject  to  this  liicd  charge  :  iKitb 
vendor  and   purthowr   had  clearly  made  a  ci^rtaiu  reiluciiou  ia  coDt<e<)ucDj» 
thcieof ;  aud  it  would  be  Lard  to  say  how  many  it  any,  of  the  beirs  or  liuaJ 
<teacuniiflula  of  the  iLsseutiiig  parties  to  tbia  national  impost  were  now  in  piwelB- 
sionofthe  veiy  land  whicb  bud  co me  down  to  them   liy  juherilanec  wiih  tbi* 
burilen  upnn  it.     While,  therefore,  lie  allowed  that  any  rote  beyond  Ibo  filed  nU 
or  £86  should  be  dccmcii  to  be  voluntary  contribution!t  on  the  port  of  heritors,  he 
maintained  thai  there  was  no  practical  ditl'trence  bctiveeu  ibe  Qxed  rate  udsn 
endowment,  anil  that  ere  loug  lliix  view  would  and  must  lie  taken  as  a  iii  ii»Mi  i 
corollary  lo  or  exii  I  anal  ion  of  the  Minute  ut  the  llfthof  May  on  Endowed  Scbonb 
by  Ibe  Legislature.     'I'be  ctlect  would  be  that,  suppo-iiing  a  acbotil  earned  £Vi 
of  public  grants  from  the  Comniitlii?  of  Council  on  Kducation,  ami  they  had 
rales  or  endowments  to  llif  nmuunt  of  £35,  the  amount  receivable  by  such  sthool* 
would  not  lie  £41),  but  £3.    Tbis  wa;^  a  very  serious  eonsideratioQ.  fur  nllhuugh 
he  coulil  not  stale  tlic  pecuniary  amount  at  isnue.  or  Die  number  of  endoHFiI 
schools  in  Sciilland.  he  cmibl  ^talc  that  in  the  lli.OtH)  paris(t<!s  ia  England  llicre 
were  upw  ards  of  4,Ulll)  enilou  ed  HcbuolH ;  most  of  them  lefl  fur  the  use  of  and 
attached  to  the  L'hurch  of  Eujjiand.     The  managers  of  English  »cliool«  would 
maleriully  suffer  by  lliis  Minute  when  it  came  into  operation,  which  wae  nol  natil 
the   1st  of  July  ISl'il,  und   in   small  rural  parishes  he  wait  quite  sure  that  ll 
would  be  the  means  of  ruining  the  schools.     liy  mcami  of  i-ndowmenl^  ihemaaa- 
gers  of  tuch  schools  had  l>oen  enabled  to  mi^et  Ibe  Oovernmeul  reijuiremeii^  and 
laise  the  Bum  needful  fur  Fccuring  Ihe  services  of  a  ccriilieuted  teacher,  anil  by 
eonsefiucnce  obtain  a  porliou  of  the  public  grant,     it  was  perfectly  ea?y  lo  it* 
that  the  average  fi>r  a.  child's  edueati<iii  should  lie  '.\'h.,  as  made  qui  by  the  EdH 
cation  Comnii»iionei'B,  ami  jhat  sucb  a  sum  should  be  rai^  ia  every  {nrlUi  ^ 
flcbool-pence  and  voluntary  conlrilmtions.     But  they  must  bear  in  miud  that  I 
average  WHS  upon  the  ijroBa,  and  not  ajiplicable  to  the  smaller  schools.     "Tl 
expense  of  a  small  scliool."  as  tbc  CommisBioners  admit,  ■■  when  elfieienlly  coo- " 
ducted,  is  fai  greater  in  proiiorlion  than  Ibc  axpense  of  a  larger  one."    The 
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J  power  of  »  eehool  was  by  far  the  raosl  eitpeiisive  part  of  its  espcmlitiire, 
JiBg  lughij  per  teat,  of  tbe  whole  eosl;  itnrl  ttlinost  idenlieally  the  same 
nt  w«?  required  lo  support  a  schraU  of  lifty  as  \o  support  a  ecliool  of  a 
1  cliil'lrea.  The  iteton  ul'  olhcr  esiwnii[(iiri;  were  linrcily  to  be  taken  into 
ilion  in  estimating  tbe  whole  oxpetiditun^  or  u  scliool.  Well,  ia  tmtall 
,  ihcj  wauled  fouiclhing  bejidua  llii!  pnncR  of  llie  cliildrcn  and  the  eontri- 
loTliie  parieb.  Now  in  Eoglanil  Itiny  liuil  in  many  rurnl  pnrjsbea  Bmall 
Benls  which  had  enabled  Ibeiu  lo  riac  I'lom  a  slate  of  mier  iaelBeienry  to  a 
r  emcienoy.  With  regard  lo  his  own  jinrish.  with  a  jMipulation  of  a  tlmu- 
be  bad  found  the  school  in  a  slate  of  uller  incHltieucy,  with  it  leather 
■iouflv  unEl  and  intonijietciit.  He  iliBmicsed  the  leaclier,  and,  by  meana  of 
•  emilowmeiil  and  ptibtje  grnut?,  was  enabled  lu  ticcuro  on  ellicieul  man.  If  the 
■dnn  meiit  ws9  taken  away,  he  hoped  nut  lu  fnll  liuck  to  the  same  dead  level  as 
tforr.  but  cfrtainly  his  condition  and  tbe  condition  of  pariabea  sioiilBrly  eireum- 
■bbncd  would  be  auch  as  cdiicnlioaisls  would  deeply  deplore.  He  merely  roBQ 
toKsTt  the  dJBCossion,  and  he  threw  out  Ihis  onKoIifcrvalionwith  regard  lowbnt 
be  lielie»ed  woald  ullimalriy  be  tbe  working  of  tbe  Reriscd  Cude  in  Scollond^ 
that  was  to  eay,  the  Government,  whatever  mi(i;bl  be  their  pri'^rnt  avowed 
explanaiion  of  the  Endowiiieut  Minute,  would  roiuti  tu  and  tell  ihcm  that  Ihcy 
had  rales :  ibal  those  rates  were  not  volunlury  contributions,  lliat  they  were  fixed 
paynKnta  aa  land,  and  thai,  therefore,  the  uianagers  of  the  Scotch  schools  mmt 
be  {noponiooalely  mulcted  wbeu  they  came  lo  have  Ihc  public  grants  given  lu 
Ihcm:  and  he  trnstcd  that  ibey  would  coiuUioe  with  the  people  of  England  in 
strenootulj  opponing  the  Eudowmcut  !Minute  in  Ibe  appronebing  Seeaion  of 
Pariiameai. 

The  lUr.  Mr.  I.BB,  of  Roiburgh,  with  refercuce  to  Mr.  Fmaer's  paper,  begged 
to  ciprp™  hia  iipjoion  that,  however  desirable  a  nationiil  Byatom  of  education 
might  be.  this  was  hardly  the  time  when  snoh  a  project  could  be  considered 
hop«fhil,  conaidcring  tliat  there  were  such  differencea  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
ttin«e  lOKtters  wliich  entered  into  the  very  essouce  of  education.  Even  tho 
principle  of  a  nalional  rcli^on  wad  objected  tu  by  niauy  of  those  persons  who 
were  at  this  lime  most  eager  in  tlicir  efpjrts  to  sceuro  a  national  system  of 
tthmtion.  and  not  only  upon  the  prinoijiles  of  a  religious  education,  aa  nDder- 
Mwxl  by  tbe  Church  lo  which  ho  belonged,  bat  upon  almost  any  prineipie  ;  he 
QOOOelTed  that  tlie  difficultiea  of  estat^liahiu];  a  national  system  of  education 
wcr*  not  less  ^cat  than  thoFio  of  mnint&iniug  a  oational  avBleru  of  religion.  But 
ha  wiihcJ  chiefly  to  make  one  or  two  ronmrka  opou  the  subject  of  tbe  able 
pafterwhieb  liud  been  read  by  Professor  Milltgnii.  He  referred  tu  tbo  Pru- 
fUMOi'i  obiervivtionM  with  respect  to  lite  leueliinjj;  of  advaneed  bi'anebes  of  cdu. 
ftalion  in  our  elemenlary  schoola.  Tbe  Professor  spoke  ebiefly  on  the  fnci  that 
in  liie  pari&U  schools  of  Scotland,  as  these  eiiatrd  a  few  youra  ago,  it  wa^  tbo 
pmctice  for  the  »^hoolmasten4  o^an  of  rural  schools  to  teach  a  few  scholant  the 
mon  ^vanred  branches ;  and  ho  apoki^  of  thoadvnntaf^  whirh  was  conferrLHl 
on  the  diatricta  where  those  schools  were  ostablighod,  by  the  fact  that  thero 
LlAotitd  he  mpo  even  in  liio  mrist  rural  parts  of  tbe  cuuulry  who  i'"uid  preparo 
nx  hov  that  might  be  of  more  promiaiiitf  abilities  for  the  university.  H*! 
Kirolj  agreed  with  Professor  Milligan  in  tbinkiug  thia  an  advunfoge,  bgt  ho 
'    QCirt  tbs   Professor  rather  miied  uii  with   thia   point,  which  was  one  na  to 

lich  no  man  would  iblier  from  him,  auotber,  which  was  altogollicr  distinct 

^Aaj&elT,  the  quesliou  whether  it  was  a  right  and  proper  conrae  for  the 
I««cIii;t«  t>r  elcmeiilary  schools  to  cndenTour  to  give  instruction  in  tlie  advanced 
braoohea  of  eilacati'm  to  nil  the  aeholnrs.  That  w.'ls  tbo  point  wliioii  wan  of 
RMMt  conseqoenct,  whether  it  should  nut  bo  of  iiniiortanco  to  tbe  teacher  cf  an 
doM^itttry  Kcbool^j^neh  Achools  (^  wero  lo  ho  found  iti  the  rural  districts  of 
Seadaiid — ^to  confine  his  laljours  in  a  great  measure,  or  Qlmost  cicluaivoly,  with 
Hayn  1  to  the  great  body  of  hia  scholarw,  to  llic  more  elementary  bmnebcs  of 
bstaaitioD.  Tile  children  of  oar  labourers,  of  tho  uKTieiiliurai  popnlntion,  and 
r  the  niecb»niL-B  in  our  auialler  towns,  unhappily,  had  not  Iho  lime  lo  reeeivo 
DTtluDg  more  than  an  elemoulnry  education  ;  and  if  ho  cadeavoHri'd  lo  icopIi 
I  not  only  reading,  writing,  and  arilbmelic,  but  t^'opraphj,  liistorv,  nud 
atica,  we  ahoidd  only  waste  tha  time  whieb  ought  lo  bo  d^tt^  JO.fra 
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Hmnor.     He  cDtirelj'  D^^reeil  with  Profec^or  Uilligon  M  to  tho  importauoa  of 
leligioas  elcmcab,  liul  iosiatod  on  l.lic  ucceasity  TorMmc  srconlj  Tor  ll»<  kinil 
religious  iuetructiQu  cmDniuuicatt^t], 

Tlie  Rev.  Tuouas  Suitu,  Dm'ii;ate,  said,  be  sLould  not  ti*T« inlrudn}  na  the 
DciiBrllnt-nt  liul  Tor  iLereiuurUe  iu  Ibc  coDdiidJng  [lortion or PnifcaMur  MUUgmi'g 
nddroas.  He  c;uaeidcrcd  tbat  tho  GluleuicnUi  will)  flbldi  (he  paper  Flotrd  irvre 
utter  mia-Hlalcnienls  of  wlinl  took  ])liie«  in  (lie  diacUBsion  regrirding  a  iiallooil 
measure  uftiliitrttion.  Tbc  learnoil  I'lotesov  ibrow  ihp  Idamv  of  ib«  inltuduis 
tion  of  tbe  Itcvieud  Code  viitiroly  an  the  eUnatden  of  llinsc  wbo  rrfiiwit  luacnpt 
Dertitiii  iiiuasure».  Noic.  in  [joiuL  of  Tnot,  Che  lilnme  of  tbu  iulroduclioii  of  the 
ReviBed  Codi^  iatoSoollnndviisduc  pitlirelyand  exdiisiiel]' to  tb-ite  urliobbdbcU 
SUDb  a  Blrori;;  uimcbment  to  tbe  pn-riuh  nubool^  as,  to  inoiuuiin  (hat  Ihrf  ilirtul<l 
be  exclusively  coutined  in  tbi'ir  ma  na[><'mr'Ul  uiiil  direction  lii  uuvCliriMiao  ilmiv- 

mtDBtion.     In  tbcla«I  mi^aauro  of  Ibc- Lord  Ailvooale,  tin  i    111 11  irrnit liiwlimi 

made  by  otbcr  itligioiis  liodiis  tbati  ibc  taLaMUhod  Clmrch.  Tbeac  coDfaaloiM 
were,  bonever,  rujectod  by  (be  Eittatilisbcd  CLiircb,  and  tbose  whom  iU  eltrgj 
could  iuttueoce.  He  believed  tberc  w&a  iM.'areely  an  instanee  in  the  hinlviy  ofnaj 
Cbui'cbin  which  more  liberal  concefibionswere  offtiwl  iban  lij  tbniwooaBtciedi'JiIi 
the  Flee  Church  EcbooU,  in  tbeir  lielnj^  willing  to  banil  tbeni  occr.  oTemme  with 
cerlnin  coiidiUouF^,  to  tlio  Eslalilisljeil  L'bnreb  and  tboiif  tnnbcclrs!  with  11.  \rt 
becnuae  tbU  wa^  uol  done  ubholuU'ly  uud  entirely  u'itbc^til.  eoiiclilUfii-*.  iht  t^irUiU 
of  tbe  Ehlnblisheil  Chureb  Imd  iiiHuenci^  clmiigh  locnuse  Che  iueri-.ui-e  10  Iw 
Mr.  ResTON  held  that  n  national  religion  and  a  syHtein  of  niilionBl  r^ii 

were  two  quite  dialinct  things.     He  bad  always  beta  hia  way  rlenr  Tor  ■  

Hyatem  of  education.  Tor  a  long  time  be  lisd  lieen  one  of  tho*".- erilirelj  adiwfw- 
to  a  national  reliction  o-semliodied  in  Ants  of  Parliuaienl.  In  Die  llrst  pftjirT  ntd 
they  were  told  that  et  crylbiug  ttbould  be  done  relipnuUy,  iiud  be  beld  thai,  with 
that  a^«^r^|lliau.  llien*  wii)^  u  fuHHt-j'  i\\  Ibobn^isof  tbeir  itii^ut^ion  on  thU  ouUir. 
They  bad  dif  liiiclly  lirougbl  iiefore  iheni  ibin  dnj — in  ibo  inlr.idnclorj  luMnat  In 
wbicb  tbey  bad  all  liMeneil  wilb  dc«p  interc>i(  and  proHI — the  distinct luubrtum 
teocbing  and  (raining.  Now  both  of  (:bo«e  liranebet-  la  (hut  paper  werr  rrpn- 
gented  aa  parla  of  education.  Ue  hoped  there  were  very  few  pcnaiu  tn  tt« 
ABSOciiilion.  if  any,  wbo  noulil  fur  one  inoiiieal  bcEitate  abuul  the  [ttruDiKia 
importance  of  religii'ii  as  a  thief  ulemedi  i"  (be  eduralion  of  any  rational  and 
fmmorlnl  being.  But  (be  que.'ilioD  vos — Who  wa.>t  (o  fnrniah  thinrrligioii  ?  N')]* 
he  held  that  religion  was  ns  distinct  nu  c]cmcn(  a<)  the  literary  wasfrom  tbc 
I  matbetnaticat.  He  asked  any  persoQ— throwing  away  prejudice  and  pmonat^ 
tioDK — "  How  are  yoii  to  teacb  (be  Ictlern  of  (henlpliahet  rclijpouBlj- ?  ilowal* 
you  to  l«ach  prununcistion.  or  grtituTDiir.  or  nia(bemn[ic»,  or  gyiiiliia(i(»,  rrll- 
gioiislj  V  He  did  not  undi^rstnnd  bow  it  could  be  dune.  He  tmw.  In  eieij 
hrancb  of  education  for  (be  middle  etusAes  that  tbcy  i>clecle<1  those  tevcbcn  wl^ 
were  understood  (0  l>e  ino^t  qualified  in  Ibeir  ecverol  dc|iitr( merits.  On  thtMow 
ground,  ircon!'i»l(.-nt,tbey  would  send  tbeircbitdren  to  the  best  leacbn  of  rrligiaB. 
IT  they  were  not  tbemnclTcs— what  he  considered  wnBoneof  the  primary  obligallFiDi 
on  every  iiian  who  called  biinaolf  CLristiau— tbeirown  (ejicbers  in  fe'ligion.  Tb« 
mother  was  the  primary  leaeber  of  religion,  and  (he  folher  waa  tbf  neil ;  and  b* 
would  appeal  (o  tbe  ministerH  of  the  &iuhliabed  Cbureli.  and  to  miniiters  ufotkv 
denomimiiions,  if  it  were  nut  consUieut  ivitb  their  univen-al  oliwrvaiion  wl 
Biperiente  that  where  tbey  bud  godly  innlruction  nt  llie  fireflide— al  (he  bnmbhrt 
cxitlage.  or  at  the  bouse  of  the  farmer,  or  of  tbe  professional  man — they  talfM 
leave  tbem<«lve9  very  free  about  the  supplying  of  godly  instruction  in  the  k^mIT 
He  dcuied  that  (be  parixh  school))  had  liecn  the  great  security  and  the  j>rarW«a 
for  (be  religion  of  t^cotlnnd.  Hr  knew  (here  bud  been  a  little  (bKilogiad 
teaching  in  propordon  ax  the  inconi parable  CBlechlEni  had  been  uodertood:  M 
theologioiil  leaching  was  very  difforent  from  ridigious  teaching;  and  h»  fmrtJ 
I  that  that  habit  in  tbe  putt  bad  been  one  of  tbe  main  cansee  of  the  romBlity  aod 
I  of  the  dead  orthodoxy  ih,it  bad  ))revaile<l  in  Scotland,  There  was  a  dUiiaciioa 
between  the  Idler  and  the  epiril,  and  l>e(ween  the  a«wn(  lo  a  |im|iMltiiiB 
and  what  from  bis  benit  be  might  believe,  and  through  wbicb  he  iniftil 
influence  the  jDimg  mind.  It  was  a  I'arce  and  a  delusion  (o  talk  of  Ihe  irlijMl 
of  many  of  thu  parieh  schools  of  Scotlood.     Nobody  disputed  [bat  ihne  tcbooll 
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had doM  good Bcrvice'whprc  they  hail  hvca  laDgbtcfildentlj.  butliopnlirGlf  dis- 
pitsd  Ibcpoaitiun  iiinl  had  \>ifea  assumed  ugain  uiida)^in  atiout  all  Ibi^v  puriah 
111  til  III  being  Bucb  flncl;  qualiflcd  mea,  Eipflritacc  luld  a  rary  diu'urcint  tale. 
nan  who  could  lnok  back  lliirly  or  forty  years  would  reoolleot  wjiat  waa  ihe 
HholwiAlp  vfilic  tvacbers  in  tbeir  disi riots.  TI1L7  loimd,  perhaps,  in  cue  auIiooI 
Tajr  pod  reading  ;  in  anotbcr  n'ry  j^ood  writlog;  in  anolbm'  very  goud  aritb- 
BK^:  ha%  tlie  numlKr  of  tlio^e  mea  was  verj'  few  JudLfd  svlio  liod  bijjti  idBBsioa] 
■[Iriwiliiiiil  tie  did  uot  part  wilb  tlie  bo\K  o{  fcviai;  iha  8i.-otltah  DatioDol 
mUi  of  edlleslioii  ninliiiiicd  and  extiMidcii.  unci  adaplcd  lo  Lbti  n&ala  of  nil 
OMWB  :  but  lii«  bope  at  tbal  rested  (ID  Ibc  free  tlucidalion  by  diMUHiiioD  uf  tUoie 
foi>)ts  iu  re|i|>rd  li>  tbo  mauucr  in  wtaich  religion  vajt  tu  bn  tangbl.  If  they  bod 
lao  parlies  in  Ibe  ;:uuii(rir  — tbe  our'  of  wbom  naiil  (bat  il  was  the  impcriLlivv  duty 
i/thc  Sljte  11  ti'nr'b  rflieinn,  iind  anotlier  wbo  said  il  did  not  belong  lo  Ibc  Stale 
H  iJl.  a-Bil  tbal  il  lielouKCd  to  the  parcnls  and  tlio  Cbnridi — lettbn  Cburcbes  cud- 
■dtf  how  Uiey  w?rc.  in  tbeir  Fii]iaeity  as  IJli<iri!Lca,  supplying  lliia  cUrueat :  and 
tiaopearad  CO  biiu  tlinl  Ibr^  Kit-'"' ditiiuully  til  record  la  tbc  universal  settlement 
Otlht  (lO'-slion  (if  I'ducnliiin  would  h"  tben  dfilefmiiiBd. 

The  Kigbt  Uon.  C.  B.  ADUBSLEr,  M.F,,  said,  if  ibo  gcntlemaa  wbo  bad  jiut 
at  down  saw  taia  way  so  cloaily  t<>lbeadoplion  ot'n  i^yatfm  ofnalional  ediicntion, 
be  oosIh  (o  hnw  xlnted  in  wbnt  wuy  it  cunld  Ix  arvipeil  at.  Uu  bnd  been  a  lung 
tint  in  Parliament,  be  had  natcbed  tbe  distu.isiuUH  tbul  bnd  taken  place  uii  Seut- 
tiall  E4iM*Uoa  Elillx  frum  your  to  year,  and  be  ci]nfo°«ei]  Ibal  Ibui-e  diseUBsions 
had  OlLtd  bim  n  ilb  dc^jHiir  a^  to  tbe  sucecss  of  any  one  uf  tbi'm.  He  wan  nniiinUB 
to  kaow  wfaal  was  tbe  feeling  in  Edinbui^ili  with  regnrd  to  ihe  snbjcel  of  ibe 
Rcriwrf  Ciiie,  He  qnilc  agre^  wilb  Mr.  Fi'iiser.  that  it'  tlierc  wa*  any  doubt  in 
Ifae  miuiiitof  ibeScoiubaa Co wbetbcrihe  ReiistslCodevrnutdauil  tbom, Ibei-oooer 
Ifa^y  iminin^  intu  the  matter,  either  by  a  comuus-tion  or  other  meaiiK.  tbe  bellvr  -, 
baeatuv  if  rio  national  eebeme  for  Scotland  woe.  adopted  Hitbiu  twelve  niunlhs 
(h>n]  ■'■■  '  ■-  .  Ihf  Revised  Code  would  become  npplicalde  lo  Scotlnud.  It  was 
Mlf.  in  England.  Whero  there  wcie  so  many  ililTi-i-eni  ercedB,  thescbools 

dN»ii  .  iiaied;  bnl  where  the  creeds  were  tbe  fame,  and  ibescbuola  sepamte, 

b*  dfiqiaimi  of  their  being  brought  together.  At  thG<ianic  time,  tbe  ItuiiJHKl  Code 
WMid  pTMa  hard  in  some  particulars  on  ijcotiund.  Ue  was  fur  B  year  and  a  half 
in  tbe  Eiliieation  Office,  aud  it  struck  him  tbat  tbe  Sentcb  did  not  In  this  mutter 
Aow  their  oeuul  «agncity;  Ihey  nave  up  some  of  Ibo  udvantURi''  of  ihe  Privy 
Ommcil  tr)»me  'rwing  to  their  diirernnces  amon^i  tbeinsplvos,  To  tbic  duy  Ibey 
had  GSeliule^l  Ibem^dvoa  from  a  great  portii^n  of  the  nntioEiul  granl^  because  Ihey 
»lwmy»  «id  I  bat  ihvy  hi>ped  lo  arrive  at  a  nallDnal  scheine.  yet  they  nover  did  so. 
If  llMjr  WDald  make  up  Ibeir  miadit  tbal  it  wiu  impo&aible  for  men  (o  oblaia  BUcb 
*»ttl,  tluy  would  be  able  to  sooure  a  much  larger  porlion  nf  the  grnnl.  The; 
had  MT«r  jel  received  any  of  tbe  capitation  grants,  with  which  so  innoj  of  the 
ftltliifc  aehoiils  bud  proGted  so  largely.  Tlie  cause  ol  this  wn^  that  year  after 
tMr  variaiu  Lord  Advocate!!  intruduoed  pliiUB  Tor  a  nulionnl  syslem.  but 
•IwBji  unsuccessful.  lie  did  nut  know  bow  inuuy  or  ihefle  bills  had  been 
braogh]  Ulto  I\u'liaDieaI.  They  bad  tieen  mrisi  ably  urj^ncd  in  Parltatiiunt.  but 
Jet  tney  bad  ^ven  no  bope  of  arriving  al  the  dcBlml  end.  Tbe  eapitutiiin  granlB 
to  wUcb  Le  bad  referred  Lad  noiv  been  nbolislied  by  thu  Code,  hut  he  would 
aMKKm  bow  Ibc  Code  would  presB  upon  Scotland  with  unduE  welghl.  Il  would 
fiatncofniite  the  tax  upon  tbeheritora  for  tbe  support  of  tbe  schoolu.  That  would 
ht  looked  upon  ■•  an  endowment,  nut  oa  a  voluntary  contribution.  He  ilimigbt 
Ihii  was  •  pwce  of  gros.4  injustice  to  Scoltanii,  fur  in  every  souse  this  was  n  cun- 
taOndian  fnm  a  locaiily  for  ihe  support  at  n  school,  and  it  ought  tlierefore  to 
ntille  thai  locality  to  a  subsidiary  grant.  Tbe  Code  would  aflccl  in  the  aame 
Vif  tbe  ^ar^  schools,  which  were  more  in  want  than  the  parish  sehoolx  of 
^Ma  ligfalatWe  main le nance.  Mr.  Adderley  concindcrl  by  saying  that  there  wni) 
M  liliM  to  loae  if  an  aitempt  wm  to  be  made  lo  uniend  ibu  Revised  Code  licforc  it 
ooelo  apply  lo  Scotland. 

3lr.  Mll^B  Hoick  b«^geil  leave  as  an  heritor  of  Scotland  to  make  a  fowromarkR. 
Da  aMinJ;  ot^cctcd  to  the  ciclusion  of  the  reliRioim  elemeat  from  llie  schools. 
Wbat  would  in  tbat  case  become  of  the  children  of  the  dopravod  classes,  who 
■■d  ao  relipaiia  knowledge  themselves,  or  deaire  to  obtain  it  f    If  there  waa  to 
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bo  a  nntioiwl  ByBtem  for  BcutlBoiI,  it  most  be  one  from  wUch  religion  was  not 
exi;Ladi3d,  He  regrotted  to  hpflr  VLv-  Lbo  buj  thQt  he  B&w  no  hope  at  present  of 
BDj  DUtional  sjfftem  in  couseqaeucc  uf  lliat  clemQut.  Qo  begged  to  didt^r  frgjn 
him  entirely,  beuanae  he  considered  that  in  the  acboolB  of  the  Eatabliahed  Church, 
tbe  Free  Church,  and  other  bodies,  the  STBtcm  of  toition  was  so  unifurm  and 
alike,  that  thoy  uonld  not  tell  by  going  into  them  to  whst  Cborch  tbej  belongad; 
ftnd  ho  thought  they  hod  in  that  fact  the  elements  of  anch  a  combin^tiaa  of 
schools  as  would  form  the  basis  of  a  astional  syBtem.  There  were  some  oonsidBr- 
ationa  whieh  ui'ourred  to  bia  minil  in  oonneiion  with  Profeesor  MiUigBi^i  paper. 
one  of  whieh  waa  the  combinatiun  io  these  achoak  oftlio  higher  f  lasses  of  initniD- 
tion  with  t}ie  luwcr,  what  woe  fit  for  the  childron  of  the  middle  a«  wall  u 
of  the  lalwaring  clafisea.  Now  lie  differed  from  Professor  MiUigan  on  that 
point. 

Profesaor  MiLlIoaN  wished  to  say  that  ho  had  bijcn  misimilentood.  He  did  not 
say  that  the  higher  brancbis  should  be  taught  to  all,  only  that  there  ahoold  bo  a 
possibility  of  learning  the  higher  bronohea  in  the  scboolfi,  tor  Uie  sake  of  the  (bw 
who  mij^ht  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

Ur.  Milne  Qoue  said,  ho  knew  this  was  a  point  or'considonUile  prvctical 
importance,  and  it  would  bo  well  if  some  conclnsion  could  lie  come  lo  upua  it. 
He  admitted  there  were  oTiln  ariaiug  from  such  a  combination,  but  soggestod 
that  these  might  bo  avoided  by  the  adoption  of  a  systi'm  like  what  was  in  force 
in  America.  Tho  only  dilficulty  in  the  way  of  the  combiaation  of  the  uhools  of 
different  dcuominatinna  was  the  question  of  Buperintcndetice.  Ofoonne  that 
0nporinteDdencB  cuuld  not  be  confided  to  ono  denomination  more  thai)  to  another  i 
but  he  thought  it  possible  to  overcame  that  difficulty,  and  if  it  could  b«  OTCrDome, 
he  behoved  tho  combination  to  which  ha  had  refeireJ  would  be  upheld  and 
approved  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

Ur.  RentDN  begged  to  aay  in  oiplnnatiou  that  he  did  not  propose  to  exolndc 
religion,  llo  would  say  that  in  the  United  Industrial  School  of  this  city  the; 
bad  a  perfect  model  of  the  Way  in  whiob  all  the  branobes  of  ordinsi; 
education  mitrht  be  furaishcd,  the  religions  bodies  supplementing  tlia  rriigiow 
education. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Nelson  expressed  his  opinion  that  tiie  different  denomiDaUim 
should  share  in  the  snperint^^odonce  of  the  schools  undor  a  national  bj^IAol 
Professor  Milligan  spoke  about  Churches  meetiug  eat-h  other  in  this  nwtUr. 
Now,  on  the  part  of  tbe  other  Churches,  there  was  a  Btrong  desire  to  nuet  the 
Church  of  SL'Otlond  in  this  matter;  and  he  trusted  Professor  Milligan,  ia  his 
place  in  the  Eatabliabed  Church,  would  take  good  care  to  tell  the  ministen  of 
that  Church  that  the  ministers  of  other  Churobes  were  quite  ready  to  meet  them, 
and  endeavour  to  come  to  a  common  ground;  and  if  they  did  not  respoud.  thsa 
tho  people  would  SCO  that  the  blame  lay  far  more  with  the  clergy  of  the  Bsla- 
hliyhed  Church  than  with  any  othor.  He  did  not  agree  with  ail  the  praise  th>t 
bad  been  given  to  the  teachers  of  the  parish  ^hools,  and  he  thought  corv  should 
betaken  not  ooly  to  see  that  they  were  men  of  sufficient  qualifications  when  they 
obtained  the  appointment,  but  that  they  maintaiued  their  elfioieucT.  Ho  knew 
of  one  or  two  lostances  in  which  parish  schools  wore  almost  deserted  in  coow- 
qncnce  of  the  teachers  becoming  inelEcient  by  having  lost  the  qonlificationi  oe 
account  of  which  they  were  originally  appointed.  Now,  they  liad  no  menfw, 
according  to  the  present  law,  of  removiug  those  schoi>lnmiitera  ;  but  if  they  had  a 
proper  yearly  or  other  periodical  iuspiiCtioQ,  not  of  the  scliool  alone,  but  of  the 
teaohoT  also,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that  be  still  retained  the  qoalifica- 
tioiiB  on  aocount  of  which  he  was  appointed,  then  they  would  baTe  a  aucuiitjr 
against  those  evils  to  nhicb  he  now  referred.  He  could  not  but  feet  that  what- 
ever blame  Mr.  Adderloy  might  justly  enough  attach  to  their  Churchoi  in  this 
matter,  he  must  eicuse  him  iuc  Buying  that  ho  liougLt  the  House  of  Coniioons 
had  ita  owu  duty  regarding  it  aa  well  as  thoy.  Ho  did  not  find  that  the  Hoiuo 
of  Commons  wore  very  squeamish  in  other  things  in  seeing  that  all  Ibo  pnoplu 
agreed ;  and  if  Mr.  Adderley  wos  convinced  thot  tho  differenco  between  th«i 
was  next  to  nothiog  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  ho  most  say  there  nMad  » 
very  serious  burden  of  responsibility  upon  their  senators  to  throw  the  Chorohea 
overboard — to  overlook  them  entirely— to  believe  there  was  that  oonuooo  ipwiDd 
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of  ^Boli  Mr.  Addarlej  gpoko — to  lalfo  tho  matter  in  their  ona  hoDiis,  and  Co 
canr  it  tfatoagb;  became  he  was  quite  Hntit^lioil  tliat,  hawuvcr  8ual£hiiion 
ni^il  fl^tamoUKtbeDuelTOs,  irtho  matter  wna  qaito  settled,  instead  of  fighting 
I  any  lonifEr  they  would  rejoiuo  in  their  hi;u-ts  that  the  mumbets  of  the  Uoiue  of 
Commcn*  had  tak(?n  the  salijeot  ont  ot'  their  handit. 

The  Rev.  Hr.  CvHUim-.  gave  eomc  Btatistica  with  respect  to  this  odnoatiaiiBl 
ipuflUOD  from  the  codaub  of  186L  in  ScottautL  The  oenHUA  ivcjuired  u  return 
c/aU  chOdron  from  five  to  fifleen  jeara  uf  ik^e  who  fttteadod  eehool  daring  the 
weak  [receding  the  7th  April  ISiil.  This  ryturu  eicliided  nil  who,  Irom  ill- 
bnllb  ur  other  esubcs,  wtro  uuubia  to  nlttfod  Bcbool  during  the  woolt  in 
qncBtian,  kul  all  irhosc  inatroction  was  roooiTi!d  at  homo  from  tutors  and 
yrenmina.  If  they  allowed  a.  doduetion  of  20  per  cent,  for  the  various  caascs 
■pacified  in  tho  cenms,  what  was  the  rcsalt?  Tliey  I'ouad  that  in  Soottand 
dnrinit  lha.t  week  in  April  there  were  no  fewer  ihan  1-11, 160  ehildruii  actually 
at  acfaoiil,  ar  1  lu  fi*9  of  thdr  entire  poputation.  Ifthoy  added  20  per  ceut  Id 
that,  say  8N,333,  they  had  529,35)9  childrou  at  school  in  Sc<)thind,  or  1  iu  6'78 
of  Ibeir  whijle  population.  Kow,  he  ssetrted  that  there  wile  not  a  Dountry  in 
tlie  world  that  could  eibibit  such  BtatititicH.  lilran  in  PruHaia,  with  its  eom- 
polaoi;  Bjstem,  they  hod  only  ono  in  sii  or  the  whole  population  at  aehool.  IL 
uraa  trae  that  i[L  the  State  of  MaAsachuaetta  their  bad  one  in  4:  but  take  the 
Cnitcd  Slaios  oa  a  whole,  it,  ncr  any  other  country  could  show  snoh  reeulta; 
ke  Uumght  thr  system  whioh  produced  sccli  rcsnlta  Bhould  be  o<ti;ndod — and 
tfatttNMCf  education  litill  reiit  nith  the  churches. 

naBtfT.  Sir  H.  MoNCHEirr,  in  reply  (o  the  remarks  of  Mr.  AdJerley,  said  it 
w>a  qnffe  true  that  small  diHorenoes  often  kept  parties  all  the  more  separate ; 
bat  thnc  waa  a  fallacy  iu  supposing  that  there  was  even  a  Imall  diffi'ri'uce  as 
1*>  (be  mode  of  oducalion.  the  manner  of  conduotinf;  It,  or  tho  Icsaons  to  bo 
Ma^t.  There  wsa  not  even  a  amall  difTerencr;  among  the  luosnes  of  tho  people 
nn  the  anbjwTt.  The  diff.Tenco  tliat  eiiatod  Bimply  related  Us  the  question 
of  ■""-g™"""'  and  election,  and  this  din'ereuco  could  not  take  away  the  im- 
{xvtKDc?  of  the  grand  fact  that  all  wtre  agreed  on  what  wus  to  be  taught. 
CoDseqaeotly  it  was  not  altU|{0ther  unreasonable  for  Mr.  NeUou  to  say  that 
the  Li-((ial8tare  should  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  thougli  there 
was  reaaonablene«a  at  the  same  time  iu  the  desire  that  some  agreement  ahoald 
be  manifested  by  the  j>eople  of  Scotland  bcfoTV  the  meanuro  v/uA  carried 
thKKtgb.  It  was  said  tlint  if  we  did  not  agree  in  twelve  montba  we  should  bo 
potimder  tho  Revised  Code,  and  that  if  it  were  once  ndpptcd  then  wu  might 
dcapairof  a  national  Byal^m.  But  even  ifthe  Keviaed  Codu  were  introduced,  it 
did  not  follow  that  it  was  to  be  perpetual  if  it  wi?re  found  not  to  work  well,  and 
if  tba  fieople  ofScotLand  should  stir  ap  a  strong  oppontion  to  the  syutcm.  Ha 
diorrforv  did  not  think  that  even  than  llio  case  would  be  hopelcfcs.  Ho  WBB 
rather  of  opLnioa  that  the  introduction  of  tho  Revisod  Code  would  bring  partiua 
into  a  bottcr  state  of  agreement  than  they  were  novr.  llo  believed  that  soma 
localittM  would  be  benefited  by  the  Revised  Code,  but  others  would  BulT^r  -,  for 
he  belJAtod  it  wu  not  adapted  to  the  static  of  things  in  Scotland,  and  to  the 
WWtts,  reqairements,  expectations,  and  habita  of  the  pooplc.  If  tfint  discovery 
ahoold  bemade  witliin  the  next  CwoIto  months,  good  and  well.  Wilbregard 
U  the  difficulty  that  lay  in  tho  way,  it  amouotuJ  aimply  to  this,  that  tiiere 
«a*  a  party  in  the  country  that  did  not  nisli  to  see  tho  electoral  nud  managing 
power  enlarged.  There  wna  no  longer  any  E^ccleciastical  difBcDlCy,  l>ecaiiso  the 
MM  wad  abolished-,  and  all  tbatwaa  required  to  give  sat  ia  fuel  ion  to  the  coto- 
■nnnity  was  that  the  power  of  election  and  management  nliould  bo  sofficiontly 
popalariaed.  At  present  tho  power  was  iu  tho  bands,  not  of  the  hcritora,  but 
uf  banuklJ  body  of  them.  They  had  the  power  at  present  to  uae  their  influence 
to  come  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  that  end,  and  it  would  recjuire  a 
Ifcuug  and  nnitcd  rifort  on  tho  part  of  the  people  (o  overcome  it,  lor  he 
bdtevcd  that  without  rei,-ard  to  the  qneslion  whether  the  miniaiare  and 
iJllia  Imiliil  t  of  the  various  denoniinatioue  irame  to  any  ogreomcnt.  the  people 
WcnrrrWj  were  of  opinion  that  (hero  should  be  a  national  syHtem.  and  a  anion 
MMil  of  a  separation  of  schools.  Ho  believed  tho  people  were  of  that 
«ptBko,  and  if  they  could  only  see  how  to   bring  it  to  boor  on  those  bustilo 
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iaflnonow,  tli*)  thinp  woald  bcdonc>.     Ilo  \]?1icTf*i]  il  iron  I J  \*3Lt  liAfr  toft^oin- 
plisii  thp  rrnilt.  bui  it  wbb  a  rcfiiH.  nnt  ir.  ho  linsjiniird  pf. 

Tho  LoKii  Advo['\tb  nai'l.  I  am  ficeodiiiirlj' soirji  thiit  I  miwpd  the  fofiorr 
mrt  of  lliiB  (tincuSBiOD,  but  i  am  aniloiu  (o  saj  a  fr^n-  wurib  tipfbrr  it  HaE«a^ 
bi^au^o  U  rolcLtca  to  a  matter  in  wliitrb  I  take  ft  ^roDt  inlf^rr^t.  anrl  on  wht^ 
1  hoTB  upcnl  ft  very  proat  nmonnt  of  lalmur.  I  rather  think  Ihnt  Ihonrh  iha 
dir«it  snecuKs  iiithorto  has  not  \itevn  ^real,  the  Inhoiir  1  nml  those  « bo  !ia»» 
nmiHted  mo  hnva  beetow<>(l  do.  tlipsii  innttt^rs  has  boon  by  no  nifanc 
thrri^rn  nway :  bccausp,  thOD^li  I  ilo  not  nt  thiH  Tuaiui<iit  v^^  Ihv 
ptvispwt  nf  iiltiiiiato  succpB*,  I  do  Bea  that  lhi>  njmi  hna  tiwi)  elfrrt 
or  S'lmo  obstaolei,  and  I  think  it  is  nmr  |>mty  plnin  irhpm  BlonB 
thp  (liHic'iilty  lies.  The  rev.  gi>ntl(MTtan  ou  my  1efl,  I  ilrt  not  w>m'l<.T,  u  fipiMtd  U 
any  edni^atioM  pchnrnf^.  bccauBP  ito  iH  qniiP  oont^iil  witii  tiunee  ai  thi-^'  ik^.  Da 
id  qnitf  aiLtinfiod  witli  ihc  pur-cpiiin^  whifb  ho  iififlB  ;in  t/^  flchool,  nnd  tbr  pn^ 
cunlBRC  whu  ilo  not  no  to  sfhool  troiil.Ipe  bim  nol  nt  nil.  It'  hu  llniU  M  nnaj 
por  ci>Dt..at(BmlinR  Bpluiol,  and  tlKil.  tiinl  ifl  !i  liir){¥T  niimbi-r  tluin  tbiat'  wbtt 
atti^Drl  Hcb<xil  iu  othor  coontrifBT  hu  is  of  opiui^rn  that  tliAt  rnakcv  ir  <i^T.riv^mtrj 
fvr  ii«  to  continue  our  Ddurntioiuil   atritation.     Nott,  that  is  a  vit  '  if 

Bffivin^  At  wimt  T  think  is  a  most  ratlac^inuB  rfflult.     Bot   that  ven^  i.  '   i-ip 

on  whkth  the  odacatioti  Byst«m  of  Si-otland  was  oricinslly  I'ljun'b.-il.  uur  ic  it  ll»< 
princiiilci  on  which  I  think  an  pitoneion  oS  it  should  ncivc  proLWHl.     For  wTim 
our  f(]ri>fflti>pr«  set  up  tbo  parochial  Bi-itiiD  thi>y  dul  nol  inkt-  I)io  |ii  i  milinii  (f 
childri.-n    wiio    wore  tduoiilpd   or  unoducnfcd,   but   Ihov   net   uji  a   i^tanMli 
mitr-hinr!— thfy  act  np  a  ayatem  by  whioh  it  Rhoiilil  bo  poritcdv  oiruiin  rt«n  tbr 
Wftota  of  thp  popnlBtion  HhoHid  lie  completely  jiroviiiod  Tor.     And  Ihal  i«  whM  VB 
mnst  do.    We  muat  not  befpn  to  aflk  lioff  many  childnm  hnw  Wr  lof^liicn'r,    Wa 
Tnuat  praride  (he  meaTiB  of  oducntion^  and  we   Enofit  take   cotm  thti-t  th«  tjiMii 
whieh  wc  mainlain  on  uniform  j]rint;iples  thatl  \v  ^nlfi^'tDnf  for  t.hv  wnntj  nf  llw 
ooTTtmiinitv,  and  thori  wo  know  that  the  ri'Huh,  bo  fnr  at  wo  ean   arccnrfJUi  11^ 
wilt  be  pr(Klnt'<'d,      For  my  ouii  iwi't.  1  nni  not  at  all  EAtuttt-d  with  thn  NUH  of 
eduontion  in  Scotland.     T  do  not  rt-st  my  riew  t^n  BfAliBlion  \  I  ij<p  ni^l  oat«  «%■! 
the  Btntialics  are.     We  see  it,  we  fo*!  i(,  we  tin.'f>tho  it  to  Ihe  sociol  Ntnia*ph)>*i 
and  every  man  conversant  with  the  state  oT  (he  |>eo|i]e  of  Si-ollaDd  know*  tl«i 
thonijh  mnoh  hris  bcpn  dtino,  and  ire  aro  prond  oi'  it,  there  nmiairw  a  ervftt  An) 
that  e;iD  be  done,  and  wo  are  not  ^in^  to  ^0|>  abort  in  our  c;oi]^<<  Binipty  Wmtf^ 
it  pan  be  proved  that  others  have  dune  Icm  Ihaii  we  \mvt.     The  qnoiaon  »,  B«« 
are  we  to  do  itP — aiid,ia  .Scotland  we  have  an   enomnnui  advanta^  in  M9 
natters.     In  thp  Tir^t  pincc  wo  have  a  jiarlBb  whool  systom  atrcaity !  il  l*(te 
Daly  avBtem  of  the  kind  that  existe  in  the  kin^om,  and  it  ia  a  *VBtmi  liiiwil  IB 
wiae,  librral,  and  enlightened  views — a  syBlem  Itinl.  has   prmhicwl   Ih''  iftnti** 
pofaible  Koud  to  this  coontty.     The  necond  ia  what  wa.i  alluded  t^i  i 
MoiiereifT,  that  weraally  have  none  nl  tliose  geriona  dr>ctrin»ldinVTiT' 
eOoloHaAticiil  difTerooces,  that    atand  in  the  way  in   England-     Clur  'un-i  -vy 
afe  ilifferentTB  of  mnnogmnpnt,  not  dlfiH^CDoee  aft  to  what  we  are  to  tCAr^  In  1fe> 
Bohnola,     Therefore,  the  imaonable  and  PDmiaon-Hiise  Tiew  would  niiDplrhetU^ 
now  that  we  have  Hbolished  tho  l^et  for  the  Bchoolmasler.  why  not  ciq>«id  ■! 
the  pnblie  monty  that  is  voted  on  a  Buflicicnt,  larpi,  and  lltK-ni!  (-itemi.in  e'lk^ 
parish  achnol  system  or  Scollnnd?     That  is  tlio  only  thing  praeliciif    ■ 
aim  at  %  ntid  ouo  would  think,  lookine  at  it  from  a  ilislanee,  (har 
great  difficulty  in  doine  il.     I  henrii   a  speaker,  as  1  tome  in.  !■ 
Parliament  Bh  on  1(1  take  it  into  their  Dwuhanda  ;  that  there  was  Bonn! 
and  dispoting — difforences  about  triHcB — (hat  Parliaiuont  mifilit  t" 
and  ilinvganl  all  that,  and  take  the  matter  into  their  vwn   hnndB, 
the  diffloaities  would  disappear.     I  ptTfjotlT  iiprei.' with  him,  if  Pari  i.. 
only  do  thati  hnt  I  have  been  tryiiiR  during  the  In^t  tpn  yenrs  to  ytti:*/. 
Parliament,  bnt  Parliament  wont.      And  why?     Simply  twniiso  Ui«  prii 
nol  agreed.     We  have  cnrried  two,  at  len^-t,  if  not  three  eiliiealion  b(ll- 
Honse  of  Commiins,  and  Iho  difiieulty  has  hitheno  licBn  with  sontb.T.  »ti 
anBiiflt,  IIouBe,  over  wiiiehperharB  tho  o|)iii ions  of  the  |>L>o[)leilo  n^l  tell  «■! ' 
Bnt  there  is  a  diffioolty.     If  yoo  n-nnt  leifialution  in  this  malter.  that  'ii-n 
jnuat  bo  overcome.    Some  peoplu  tWnk  il  is  a  mero  t'ii<a  Cbuivli  job  i  ll-   i.  ; 
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1A1  CKB\Dg  froni  iliia  qnaner  eau  brar  no  othpr  oomijlejdcn.  That  horoay  tias 
iMCfl  rafijodcd  in  ihi'  Uoufii;  tif  C'ommoiiH ;  it  ia  afif'urtuiiQl^ly  uot  allxi^tiLt-r, 
tfiMf^  very  poarlj,  ciploUcil  iu  tliEi  lioujiu  i-if  Lonls-  TLo  laet  a(Mem|it  1  Diatjo, 
how  waa  it  wrecked  P — not  fnini  tTic  lloubt"  <>f  LorJa  or  Jiouau  of  CtininiooH,  but 
fton  tbo  cdncaticmisU  of  Si;f)t)iind  tlii'ia^folvea,  I  ept'"''  p'^nlj''  ''■"'  ^lico  is  do 
OM  iu  ipinlLUig  auytbiii^;  but  [iliiiiJj'  iu  tlip  iniillfi'  whiTo  Wf  i-oalij  wniit  tg  come 
t»  ■  psi^c&l  refinit..  I  Boy,  if  tht-  Free  Chiirfh  Lud  frwlj  come  fonvnrd  mnio- 
Uinistf  ttA  uwu  vic?n^,  but  pvin^  n  j^nonil  intpport,  nioug  nilb  tbo  Uujtod 
PlMlijriiiiiiin  anri  ihi2  general  buily  of  tbi;  comniiioitj',  tu  tbf  inoit^uri;  I  intro- 
dneiA  laM  j-mr,  1  believe  we  alionU!  liave  6aoti'L4k«d,  imd  in  all  pnibability  Lbe 
dilBrallica  ilmt  were  niisotl  miRht  hnvo  been  (ivcrciiniL-.  Bat,  owing  to  tho 
AnHJuut  af  difi^e^on(^o  of  opinion  among  tho  very  mon  who  had  been  agitating  for 
^AnonCioii,  uot  bocKHiSG  tho  mousuro  woald  not  educate  tbe  oliildroii  of  ihts  ooou- 
hy,  Init  Icujldng  to  the  fHetl  uud  result  of  it  oil  their  own  pfclu-sioBtic^l 
atfaa^OBiMiU— 1  any  it  wns  thai,  niid  tlmt  only,  wliirb  porEUudod  tao  uut 
VtyrocttiA  with  tha  bill.  And  [  will  tell  yjm  bi'iw  it  luipiisned.  The  Liberal 
cune  to  mi^  jind  said — Now  we  have  supported  you  in  the  mutter  of 
lira  bulla  over  iind  orer  again,  iiad  wo  nro  rwidy  to  Biipinirt  Uiia  edu. 
bill  as  well  as  tho  liiHt,  but  wo  want  to  know  from  you  wbeLhor 
\iMXt  itiy  cipeciatiou  of  carrying  it  tSrtragb  (lie  Ilouflu  ol  Lmxla,  becnima 
ncoive  letteri  from  our  oonatitneots,  our  Liberal  conaliiuenl*,— from 
lOdenttnv  of  t*rcf> by t cries,  and  trom  minii4tei-a  of  paridhta,  and  pm'aoaB 
wboaft  dfiniiaiia  wo  reepeet,  dc^precutiug  thja  DicoHuro,  and  be|j;ging  oJ'  us  not 
to  Ifwirt  it.  And  tberel'oro  they  Baid,^I>o  not  lot  ug  atainl  tho  wholo 
aoaiaB  wncgling.  and  putting  ita   iu   a   false  jiouitiou  wicb  uur  coiistitneuta, 

«vp  are  going  to  have  a  succeBsful  moumiri;.  I  could  not  rekiat  that 
h  1  ft'lt  jftTloctly  certain,  witb  tho  Amount  of  ibvided  popular  opinion 
,l*Dd,  that  there  wo^  no  clianco  of  auooeaa.  I  Kuirenderod  Ehe  attempt 
[into;  and  I  do  not  at  this  mouient  seo  that  I  am  nt  ull  bkely  to  Eueiieed 
if  I  Bialte  nDothtT  attempt  in  tlio  satno  direction.  The  tiath  is.  it  [iie  with 
4Le  (i-.-onlc  thomHeircs  ;  azkd  I  am  glad  to  say  tbitt  on  tbo  putt  of  many  metiibers 
'.lilished  Church  1  have  found  a  libemlily  of  opinion  and  Beuliment, 
I  >  t-e  t-i  mc  tbat  Bome  time  or  other,  at  all  cvonta,  tha  object  will  be 
acfccujpiijbed.  That  it  will  be  accompliBlied  in  my  hands  I  think  very 
dcnlitniL  1  am  rather  beginning  to  think,  looking  to  the  difficulties  in  tho 
Bn^pe nf  Lonlfl,  that  in  all  probability  it  will  b<.<  reserved  for  a  ]iol]tician  ofa 
4Ubrait  woy  of  tliinkmn  lo  cBbct  tliiB  chan)^.  All  I  cun  say  m,  that  if  such 
•  UuBK  ffaouli]  take  place,  and  if  such  a  mcasuro  should  be  propoaeil  trom  tliat 
■qoaHBT,  it  iJiall  have  my  most  ardent,  sincere,  and  earnest  Hupport, 

ttxitfmnir  Hin-iOKH  then  briefly  replied  to  tho  obBervntioax  which  ha<l  been 
BArfWapoo  his  paper.     His  object  had  iLOt    beoTi  to  briiij/  IbrwarLl  any  dcHoite 
laupKoU  for  a   dcw    ayatem,  but    chielly   to    abow    that    ihure  wcru   eertuD 
inpunant  feoluns  uf  lbe   prcaent  pai-ocbial    syatom    wliieh    ought   not    lo    bo 
IiMmi^  t>f  in  any   new  Bobeme  wbieh  might  lie  pruiHised  or  carried  out.     In 
■nnni  ta  Ur.  Kelaon,    be  explained  that  he   never    intundoi]  to  propose  that 
11*7  ibaBld  pot  the  new  schoola   under   tlio  innnugement  of  exactly  the  aamo 
UndiM  lluMC  wliicb  ruanaped  the  prescut  echoula.    lie  eamo  foiward.  not  na 
a  owaber  of  tbo  Cliuj-ch  of  Scotland,  bnt  aa  a  Sootohniaii.     Ho  bolioved   that 
I         tin  dianiMion  which   had   taken  ptaee  would  do  good,  nud   that  by  tho    con- 
liDDBiiee of  tive  discu^ou   ami    iutenilu^ngo    of  opinion,  tbey  wtiuld  aucoeod  iu 
H         BudinL'a  laAls  for  a  tnily  national  syntoru  of  u^ducalion. 

k  H'  FiiAM*  in  reply  aaid,  chat  an  objection  liud  been  strongly  nrged  against  bin 

I  npir  Inmiae  he  had  not  giron  statixtios,  but  lio  would  retoiiid  them  that  in  tho 
^  •»}  list  pkper  which  bo  bad  submitted  tu  this  Assoeiation  ho  bad  adduced 
^b  *Vl*  alstiatUH,  which  had  been  printed  in  the  Trantactioit*  of  the  Society,'  and 
^Bh4ida«t  tltink  it  likely  ihat  tbo  Secretaries  Would  tolerate  their  repetition. 
^■^fcpKWlmed  Ui»t  those  wbo  to-ik  port  in  those  disCUBBioiui  had  made  theinaulvas 
MfliiBlBd  with  the  procoodings  of  thia  Hefiartmunt.      Although  tho  atatisCica 
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jatt  now  enpplied  b;  Mr.  Camming,  appcar«l  to  bo  gcuenllj  IVTonrsble  to  tba 
edocatioiial  stat?  oF  Suotlnnd,  tticy  did  not  fairly  reprcsoDt  Clic  duIntnUicm  of 
ediiciitioii.  In  GloAgoiT  nlunp,  fur  cxninpic,  tlicra  arr  38,000  of  cchool  ofT  M 
receiving  inBtruciiou ;  and  in  its  □el^hbDurbood,  in  PiuhIu^,  S.OiiKl.  Ui-  IttUttd 
tbat  Ihcae  atid  similar  resulw  would  bo  liranght  ont  Batisfoctimlj  onlj  I7  1 
Soynl  Comtnisaion  of  Inquiry.  It  had  lieen  iiuj,>g(«ted  by  ProtMBor  Million  tliU 
A  geu^rol  cominittoe,  rf^rcHPntiaj^tbo  oiliicaliciuul  opiaiuu  of  tbc  Churcbea  ahudd 
be  ap|}oiiilcd,  wbo  would  calmly  considi^r  tlio  wbolo  subject;  but  he  pfr.  F.) 
would  romind  thrni  tba-t  &  simiULr  proposal  hod  bopn  Altnost  unanimouBly  Bdojit^ 
■t  tho  Glasgow  Meeting  of  the  Aisocialion,  and  bad  utterly  failtJ  j  uid  it  ■»< 
because  it  was  found  imprscttcnble  llifilho  urged  the  appoiDtnieul  of  *  Bojil 
CotnmiBsioti  of  Inquiry. 

In  tbo  course  of  hifl  remQrka  he  eSTprcsBcd  regret  at,  tlic  absenoe  of  ilic  LofA 
Advocate',  bcvfiupe  he  felt  it  necesfinry  to  take  excDpLicia  to  Eome  of  biA  loT^AhL]^ 
atatemcDls.  His  lordship  hod  s{iob.(iii  uf  tlie  rivaliy  uf  "jiiuiou  nmoog  tlw  ecvls- 
mastival  communities  in  ScuClaiid  ns  cucoumgiug  tbo  Ilouse  of  Lotda  to  n>j«l 
Bills,  prOTiding  »  iiystem  of  national  cdueution.  But  for  his  own  pim  be  fell  ptr~ 
■aaiied  thnt  liie  ri\iilry  of  opinion  -was  fully  ns  great  in  the  IIodio  of  Comauai, 
•ind  that  on  this  ncrount  the  UoiiBe  (if  I.onis  hnd  confidenei?  in  reJHrting  tlieir 
meBBures  ;  nor  did  it  seem  po^blo  to  miioh  a  eDtilen>(>iil  of  tbc  quatiaD  sntfl 
opinions  dependent  on  facbi  had  those  facts  clearly  brouglit  oat  by  k  CobudihvSB 
of  Inquiry.  Ilia  lordi^hip  hud  laid  the  onus  of  bis  failuro  la  iTarry  bic  tart  KdoM 
tionnl  Bill  on  ttio  Frei'  Cbnrch.  Now,  tbo  Froo  Cbnri'h  baJ  supported  ««y 
measure  wbieb  bis  loi-dsbip  bad  iutrodueed  except  the  last,  and  tho  ntuoii  utiu 
rejection  was,  that  they  were  asked  t\>  give  up  Ibeir  Bchoob^.  not  lo  a  ""«■«»< 
system  but  to  another  Chnreb.  They  were  not  prepurcfl  lo  do  tbi^,  but  he  ui^t 
venture  to  say  on  his  own  resjioneibility  thnt  if  his  lonlship  imrodncvd  a  Fw^ 
Comprebensivo  national  syateni,  tho  Free  Churvb  would  not  httitiite  H  tbw» 
the  lialf  million  which  sbo  had  already  expeuded  in  her  own  achouln  inln  ^ 
gSDcrel  sebemc.  His  lordship  might  count  on  his  support  for  uiy  fair  lod 
sdeqaate  natioiml  measore.  His  lorUslup's  lost  Hill  nas  Etrongly  objcctod  to  (7 
many,  l>ocii,uee  it  made  no  rcrentiiiX'  ivbalevcr  to  their  fuur  normftl  riiJhBW 
Although  t)iey  bad  cost  the  oouiilry  many  Ihonsand  {u>uDda,  and  wo*  iSmf 
great  educational  service,  his  lordship  left  then^  alto^tbcr  naproTided  fijr.  1b 
review  of  all  that  had  taken  place  ho  had  coino  to  llio  decidud  cipnelusi^ic  llat 
ftny  further  attempt  nt  legislation  nos  not  dcsirabto  until  the  edncaticnnl  ne- 
ditioD  of  the  country  had  been  thoroughly  ascertained  by  a  Conuniouus  of 
Inquirj. 

ThBPRBBiDBKT.attbo  cDncLuHJonortliemcotingsoftlieDepnrliMatt 
read  tbe  following  letter  lie  had  received  from  Mr.  R.  R.  W.  Lingrn, 
Secrolarj-  to  the  EJutatioii  Coimuittce  of  Priry  Council : — 

"  Edoontion  Committee.  Coinncil  Office, 
12th  October,  1863. 
"  9i»,. — My  otiention  has  been  called  to  Iho  following  repnri  in  Ax 
BtolB!"an  iieWBpaptT,  of  tho  lOth  ia«i.,  of  ft  part  of  Mr.  Addirley's  t|'»  fh 
»t  tho  meeting  of  your  DepnrtmBat  on  Friday  last : — ■  He  (Mr.  AddRkf) 
Would  mention  hovr  the  code  would  press  upon  Scotland  with  anduc  w^fbL 
H  would  not  lecogniac  tbo  tns  upon  the  heritors  for  tho  support  of  wumn. 
That  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  endowment,  not  as  a  vulnntoiy  rnitrilmtiM 
fio  thought  this  was  a  piece  of  gruen  injoftieo  to  Scotland,  for  in  maj  aMW 
this  was  a  conCribntiou  from  11  locality  to  the  Eupport  of  a  school,  and  il  ooahl 
UiBierore  to  eulille  tho  locality  to  a  subsidiary  (frant.  The  code  wonld  aMCl 
in  tho  same  way  the  burgh  schonia,  which  were  moro  in  want  tbas  paiiah 
schools  of  legielutivo  mainlcnanec.'  If  you  will  have  Lbe  goodnca  ta  ntm  M 
the  Times  ol'  SOtb  Juno  Inst,  you  will  Bee  that  the  Viuo.Pnndonl  of  lb 
CommitlDc  of  Council  on  Education,  in  reply  to  a  goestioii  tojTtr.  Iliulnp. 
made  lbe  following  statement :. — '  The  salaries  uf  parish  schoolmaatCVS  art  Mi 
inteude^  to  bo  sohjeeted  to  the  Minute  with  1 — f"mTTTr  t"  rTitlfrmnrtiff.  jtiif 
much  as  they  more   refiemble  the  contrtbntiODs  of  chaiit^le  pcPfOM  wbo  ar* 
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litbg  U>SD  endowments,  with  this  ndvnnta^,  howcrer,  to  the  hpritore,  that 
tha  aamiieDtB  are  mode  bj  a  respoDSibJ  e  public  lery,  bdiI  xpn'ad  over  Ibe 
f«nsh,  imtead  of  trastinj;  to  the  gFCCrOBitj  af  ano  man  tn  makn  up  Tor  the 
pBrnmODj  of  aDothor.  The  MtDato  will  Ik^  adnnnistvrcd  ia  Htcutliuid  ae- 
cordia^  to  Mr.  Lowe's  intorpmtation  of  it. — I  hare  the  honour  to  be  your  mORt 
obedieDt  Bemot, 

"E.  B.  W.  LiMBH." 

I  WORKING   IIEN'S   COLLEGES,    &c 

Dr.  George  Lees  road  a  paper  on  ImluBtria!  EJucation 
with  refereuce  to  MecliauicB'  luatitutioos.  and  commenced  by 
referring  to  tbf  imporlance  ol'  II1&  oducalion  of  the  industrinl 
clasiea  as  bearing  upon  tho  malorial  inlerests  of  the  country, 
Tbe  pniclical  application  of  meclianical  and  dicinicnl  principles 
were  now  bo  extcnsiTO,  and  those  principles  in  ilicir  combina- 
tions so  varied,  as  seen  in  the  «nd1ess  machines  in  use  in 
Uiie  and  other  countries,  that  an  acquaintnnce  'vriih  thorn  on  tho 
pnrl  of  onr  induslrial  classes  would  seem  necessarj-,  iiot  only  to 
ttieir  proper  education,  but  as  the  be»^l  and  most  likely  means  of 
leadiog  to  further  improverocnis  ia  thoso  arts  upon  which  the 
defence,  tbe  welfare,  and  prosperity  of  tho  counlry  an  easentiully 
depended.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  not  only  an  net  of  jiiatice  but 
of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  Governnif^nt,  to  give  lo  these  classes 
every  possible  facility  and  encounigement  toward  (he  acquisition  of 
those  brancbes  of  knowledge  upon  which  all  farther  progresH  iii 
iaecb»nice  and  in  tho  arts  of  construction  generally  must  necessarily 
proceed.  Though  it  was  a  gratifying  fact  that  al!  iho  great 
modern  inventions — such  as  (he  steam-engine,  the  locomotive,  the 
tubulnr  bridge,  the  electric  telegraph — were  of  Brilisli  origin,  yet 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  competition  between  this  and  other 
eoantriea  was  every  day  becoming  closer  and  keener  in  every 
species  and  form  of  invention.  Hence  tho  iucreasing  necessity, 
if  wc  would  maintain  tho  prtsltge  so  honourably  achieved,  of  giving 
to  our  industrial  classes  not  mere  popular  views  of  science,  but  tho 
best  education  passible,  more  especially  iu  all  such  branches  of 
mathematics,  chemistry,  aud  natural  philosophy  as  have  a  practical 
bearing  upon  the  great  and  varied  oljects  of  human  enterprise. 
Dr.  IjWS  thought  that  this  could  only  be  achieved  by  the  cstablish- 
Bi«n(  of  a  comprehensive  syslem  of  industrial  education  in  all  our 
chief  cities  and  centres  of  industry  over  the  whole  kingdom.  It 
might  be  possible  to  give  such  encouragement  to  the  meehanica' 
I  institutions  throughout  tho  country  as  would  secure,  iu  addition  to 
the  delivery  of  lectures  on  general  subjects,  a  sopsrule  and  distinct 
department  for  instruction  in  the  leading  branches  of  science.  With 
regard  10  the  subjects  which  should  form  tho  curriculum  of  study  at 
Bach  inalitutious,  ns  bearing  most  directly  upon  industrial  pursuits,  it 
appeared  lo  Dr.  Lees  that  the  course  originally  adopted  at  ihe  founda- 
tion of  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts  iu  182U,  and  since  scrupulously 
followed  in  all  its  essential  elemenls  j-ear  after  year  now  for  forty- 
two  seaeions,  and  that  with  the  most  encouraging  aud  increasing 
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fiucce»E,  was  one  well  worthy  of  beina;  regnrJeil  aa  a  model.  Tbe 
eicellfot  ami  lenloue  flecreimy  of  thni  iusiUiUion,  Dr.  Murray,  haA 
intbrnifil  him  that  tliiring  lhi>  lime  this  scliooi  hnd  been  m  ugH^ratiw 
upwnrds  of  22,(100  ftudeiils  La.it  aUwideJ  ii,  Ix-iug  n  yearly  avemg* 
of  520 :  niid  during  the  three  lust  fiessions  ilie  iiunibem  had  boeB 
iucrcR^iiig  to  G39,  -€80,  aud  740  respcciively.  The  three  great  lub- 
jeels  taught  iu  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Aria  were  mnthcnuitic*, 
clicmisli-v,  HLid  natural  jihilosoiiliy.  AAer  some  fiirtln-r  remnriis  on 
ibe  growing  prosperily  ninl  uaefuhiess  of  lbi»  inHtituiion,  Dr.  I-c" 
quoted  ficveral  lestimouiea  iu  i'avour  of  ihn  excellence  of  tbe  K-h«xiL 
'' Admiiliiig,  iheit,  upon  these  and  «iicb  olber  tcBiiiuonies.  thai  thn 
Edin!)ur;;li  School  of  Arts  slanils  at  tiie  bead  of  all  the  tuecUanic*' 
iuBtituiioiis  in  this  country,  the  ijnc^iioii  arises,  migbt  not  other 
places  liiivo  institutions  exactly  on  this  model?  There  can  be  no 
doubt  they  might,  and  that  simply  by  ivdi>piing  tbe  snino  syvlcm  ami 
folloiving  it  out  with  tbe  saime  porsisleney.  Tbe  subject  of  stndj 
beet  filled  to  nwakou  workmen  to  the  exorcise  and  pkcssre  rf 
tliinking,  and  iu  tbe  progress  of  its  slady  lo  impart  to  them  tka 
invnliiablo  jiower  of  close  and  coutitiuous  ihinkjug.  is  gMMOStiy. 
Mttke  sure  of  a  eolid  foundation  hero;  kt  the  main  stress  sad  can 
of  dinctiou  he  turned  towards  the  niatbemnticul  deparlintiil  by 
securing  the  best  teaching  ;  bj'  personal  visit*  of  the  classes,  and  VJ 
rewards  and  eucoaragemenia  in  erery  possible  nny.  then  will  Mi^ 
cesB  he  certain,  not  only  iu  lhi»  dcpiirtnient,  but  in  nil  the  olhera  of 
the  system.  In  all  the  products  of  humiiD  skill  to  which  wc  art"  i»« 
referring,  wo  ai-e  now,  it  is  oilmitivd,  no  very  great  dictancc  oWmI 
of  Continental  and  American  neighbours;  and  while  wc  should  be 
far  from  regretting  such  n  state  of  things,  or  grudging  them  ifae  lift 
in  tbe  slate  of  being — the  sure  sod  certain  accompanying  of  cTtiy 
advance  in  the  arts  and  acieuces^we  mnst  not  forget  ouraelsoa  im 
the  grand  Ktrnggic  towards  a  yet  higher  stale  of  things — we  idbM 
not  forget  thai  the  arts  of  productive  indiisiry  are  ill  ouce  the  fou- 
datlon  and  superstructure  of  all  ourgroaincG)' — the  Alpha  and  OnMp 
of  all  our  prosperity.  Seeing,  then,  ibut  these  tilings  arc  lo,  11 
would  Kurely  be  but  an  act  of  wisdom  on  ibe  port  of  the  GwfWM- 
ment,  or  of  others  who  have  ii  in  tbeir  power,  to  give  to  our  ariioM 
throughout  the  kingdom  every  possible  facility  and  eocounigeacM 
toward  the  study  of  the  matbcniatieal  and  physical  sciences — ecieoew 
which,  while  tbey  tend  so  much  lo  sharpen  Ihe  intellect,  lo  elevMo 
and  enrich  tlm  chorncler,  constitute,  as  wc  have  seen.  itM  /vmhm 
mobile,  the  mainspring  and  soul  of  our  uutional  distinction." 

SCOTTIsn   SABBATn   SCHOOLS. 

The  Key.  R.  Bltth  contributed  u  pa|>cr  on  (he  "  Scottish  SafafclA 
School  Sysiem."  The  syMem,  he  Naid,  has  passed  through  thm 
phases: — I,  From  1782  to  17S6  it  was  ibc  result  of  individual  eflbct 
directed  exclusively  to  tbe  neglected.  2.  In  1796  it  flowed  in  the 
choDueU  made  for  it  by  societies,  and  from  this  merged  gradually 
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)Md  doM  good  icrvice" where  they  had  been  (anght  efflrienily.  bat  he  entirely  ilis- 

polad  the  )<ositii>a  tbat  bad  bacQ  assumed  again  hui!  Uj^iin  oliouc  all  llji'iit-  pariah 

^MdKn  being  »urb  (incly  qualirted  oit^n.     Bv|>vnL'nc(!  lotd  n  Tcrj'  diUVieut   tale. 

;wbo«oald  luok  back  thirty  or  tbrtj  years  would  recollout  what  wns  the 

lip  aflbe  Itachera  in  ibcir  diBtricts.     They  fuund,  ptThujis,  in  uue»ciioal 

r  gmd  reading  ;  in  another  very  good  writing- ;  in  anothiT  very  Buod  arilh- 

but  Ibe  number  of  iho.Ji'  men  was  vcrj-  rt>w  indeed  who  had  bi^h  rlaasical 

Dt».      lie  did  not  |iaii    with   Ibe    hup;  of  aeeinK  iJie  Scottish    qutional 

t  aC  eilucstion  coQlinucd  and  exteodcd,  and  udujited  to  the  wnnis  or  all 

I:  hut  bis  hope  or  (bat  rested  ou  (he  I'm-  eluddalinn  by  dison^siuu  of  those 

^nta  in  resord  lo  ihe  mantiiT  in  which  relision  was  to  bn  tuugbt.     If  ihej  had 

t»u  pariiei  iiiilie  eonniry  — llic  ouo  of  whom  said  thnl  it  itm  the  imperative  duty 

of  Ih-  Stall-  111  loarb  religion,  snd  nnothor  vi-Lo  said  il  did  uot  belong  to  the  State 

U  all.  and  tbat  il  belonged  lu  the  parenlii  and  ihu  Chureh — let  the  Cbiirches  cub- 

i«4s  hiiw  they  were,  in  tiieir  caporily  as  CbiurbfB,  B(ip[il)ing  lltta  element;  and 

k  uiiMiirfd  !•>  bin)  that  the  ^reat  dilhcully  in  re^rd  to  the  universal  seltleuioDt 

■IliK  i(u.-«tl<in  iif  edufalion  wouW  be  then  deleriniuod. 

'Ac  Kight  Hon.  C.  B.  Addeelev,  M.P..  said,  if  the  ^nlleman  ivho  bad  jnst 

W4awn  air  bia  way  w  dearly  to  (he  adoption  of «  system  of  notional  .'ilucaiioo, 

lfeM(bl(DluTe  tinted  in  what  wayit  eoulil  tje  arrircd  at.     lie  had  been  along 

tet  In  Pluliuneat.  he  hod  watehed  the  diaeiissi^ina  that  had  taken  plaee  oil  Scot- 

UA  Uiusllon   BiUi  from  jear  to  year,  und  he  oonli^^ed  that  iboee  difeussioiu 

WnilBihiui  wilh  despair  aa  to  llic  siireeta  of  any  one  of  Ibem.     He  ivu.-' aniioaa 

ta  know  what  wa.1  the  feeling  in  Edinburgh  with   regard  to  the  snlijeut  of  the 

"•W  CiNje.     He  qtiile  ngieud  with  Mr.  Fraser,  that  if  there  ivo»  any  doubt  In 

uc  Qutkb  uf  the  Sculch  aa  to  whether  the  Hevised  Code  would  euit  Ihom.  ihesooQer 

^itqojred  inti)  ihc  mailer,  eillisi-  by  a  commiasloti  or  other  lat-aiis.  tlie  better; 

■•Wwif  no  notional  ?theme  lor  HroUuud  was  adopted  within   [wHvo  months 

mm  n;,.i..M.  ||,e  Revised  Code  would  become  apjdfcaldr!  lo  Sintbiiid.      It  WUH 

'■  :  in  England,  where  there  were  so  many  djlferenl  creeds,  iheaehooU 

"^  _  iraled;  liut  where  the  crcedawerelLefuuie.and  llicsehoolFi  si'parale, 

"  J'^jmired  of  iheir  Iteiug  broujiht  togtjthcr.   At  Ibe  some  time,  the  Raviwd  Code 

""•'d  iireas  bard  in  aomo  particulara  on  Scotliiud.     He  va^  for  a  year  and  a  half 

l)  itu' lidntattoD  QSice.  aud  it  struck  him  tliat  the  Scotclidid  not' in  tliin  mallGr 

'i'wibeir  usual  sagacity;  they  gave  up  some  of  ihcmlvantu^ep  of  the  Privy 

1,11,., I  „.i....v,o  owing  lit  Ibeir  differences  among  IbeniBelvaii,    To  this  diij  Ihey 

htmaelves  from  a  great  porlion  ol  the  national  grants  beenuae  Ihej 

I  a  ihuy  hiifred  to  arrive  at  a  national  HeLeiue.  yet  thuy  never  did  so. 

,'iiiil  make  up  their  minds  Ibatit  vena  im;i03sible  for  men  to  obtain  such 

ihey  would  he  able  to  secure  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  grant.    They 

Jj-rr  II  ^rjr  yet  received  tiny  of  the  cupitatioii  grunts,  with  which   ^o  rnanyofthe 

Gnclif  h  whouU  had  pmllled  so  largely.      T!ie  cause  cf  thia  wna  thai  year  after 

'■■      ''FT  various  Lord  .Vdvocalca  inlioducT.il  pinna  forannlional  system,  but 

>;(■  unsuccGSsrul.     Ue  did  nut  know  hniv  many  of  lhi:ne  iiilln  had  been 

,Liiii  Parliament.    They  had  been  moat  ably  nrgned  in  Parliament,  but 

*iih1  given  no  bojie  of  arriving  at  liie  deelred  end.    The  capitation  grants 

.  Iip  had  referred  bad   now  been  abolished  by  the  Code,  but  he  would 

,  meolion  bow  ibe  '.:ode  nould  press  upon  Scotland  with  undue  weight.     It  would 

Iracognite  tlietui  upon  the  herilorfi  for  Ihesupporl  of  the  scliools.    That  would 

1  upon  as  an  eiidownieni.  not  as  a  voluntary  contribution,      lie  thought 

itLwiece  of  grost!  injuatiee  lo  t^tlanii.  for  in  every  wnae  this  was  a  eoa- 

n  ttom  a  locality  for  the  nupport  of  a  school,  and  it  ought  iborelore  ta 

|]«  that   locality  tii  a  subsidiary  grant.      The  Code  would  ofl'eel  in  the  same 

t>MJ 'If  burgb   oehouls,  which  were  more  in  want  than  the  (nirieh  sebools  of 

I  lagialative  mainlenanee.    Mr.  Adderlcjr  concluded  by  laying  that  there  wm 

!  lo  lose  if  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  lo  amend  the  Roviseil  Code  before  il 

I  (n  afipl;  ta  Scotland. 

:.)(lLSH  Hova  b^ged  leave  aa  an  lieriTOTof  Sontlnnd  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

fttirdy  ol^Mtcd  to  the  eTe1iiair:in  of  the  religions  idement  from  the  schoulH. 

twonid   in  that  case  become  of  tlio  children  of  the  depraved  clusBes,  who 

>  leUgiotui  kuoirledge  thom^lvee,  or  Jeaii'e  tu  ubUun  it  F    If  there  was  ta 
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be  a  national  ByBt«m  Tor  Scottftnd,  iC  moat  be  one  from  which  ralipm  ■'K»a  nol 
eiuludcd.  He  rogrettcd  to  hear  Hr.  Loe  Mj  that  be  saw  on  hope  M  prcBoll  c^ 
kDV  nulioiial  syBti^m  in  cooscqnciicc  of  that  elemenl..  He  begged  M  dilEfr  bum 
him  entirely,  bevauae  he  canaidcnsl  chat  in  the  Bchools  or  tho  EalabUahed  Cbmcli, 
the  Froo  Cbnn'h,  und  other  bodies,  the  ejsteui  oX  toitiim  was  bo  Daifurm  ami 
ftlike,  that  thoj  ooald  Dot  tell  by  g'^ing  into  tbrm  to  what  Chnrcli  thej  belm^adi 
and  he  thought  tho;  had  in  that  (act  the  elcmeatB  'if  SDitb  a  cotcbinalioa  «f 
■oboolsaa  would  farm  the  basis  of  a.  nntioniiJ  gystem.  Tbcm  wore  wuDeCODifidv- 
■tiona  whieh  occurred  lo  his  mind  in  vonDeiion  with  Pnirtniir  UilUgw'*  F^po'i 
one  of  which  was  tho  combiitatioa  in  these  cchooU  of  tho  higher  cImbm  of  ioatrno- 
tion  with  tlm  lower,  what  was  fit  fur  the  children  of  the  middle  M  well  M 
«f  the  labooring  ctasBca.  Now  iia  diSfrod  trma  Professor  Milligao  oa  that 
point. 

FrofcflBor  MiLLiaiN  wished  to  saj  that  he  had  been  miBundentood.  He  diil  not 
■ay  that  tho  higher  braticbee  should  be  taught  to  all,  ouly  that  there  should  be  a 
poasibilily  of  loarniog  the  bightrr  branches  in  tbe  Bcboola,  for  the  aake  of  the  fnw 
who  miuUt  lie  abh;  to  take  advantage  of  th^m- 

Mr  MiLKE  QouE  said,  he  kaenthia  was  a  point  of 'considerable  pnctiral 
importance,  and  it  would  be  well  tf  some  cDnclonoa  could  bo  comB  to  upm  it. 
fie  adnittted  there  were  evWa  arising  from  such  a  oomhination,  hot  w^giM*i 
that  these  might  be  avoided  by  lbs-  adij|ihoD  uf  a  system  like  what  WW  in  (OCM 
in  Americu-  The  only  diflicnltj  ia  the  way  of  tho  combination  of  the  nbooli  of 
different  deDominations  wdb  the  qnatioQ  of  superintend eocc.  Of  ooana  thM 
anperintoodoncu  could  not  be  confided  to  one  dunomination  mort'  than  to  bdoIImk  ; 
but  ho  thought  it  paaaibteto  overcomothat  difficulty,  and  if  it  could  be  arertaat, 
he  botioTod  tho  combination  to  which  bo  had  TeivmA  would  be  opheld  vm 
approved  by  the  groat  majerity  of  the  people  of  the  cocntry, 

Ur-  R^STOH  begged  to  say  in  explnnation  that  he  did  not  propose  it  exclnds 
religion.  He  woiild  say  that  ia  the  United  IndoBtrial  School  of  this  ralj  Ih^ 
had  a  perfect  model  of  the  way  in  which  all  the  bratU'hci  of  otdiiwf 
education  might  be  furnished,  the  religions  bodies  supplflmenting  th«  religioal 
edncation. 

Tho  Bcv.  Mr.  Nrlson  expressed  bis  opunion  Qiat  the  diffcnuit  doDaminatiaM 
Bhould  share  in  the  superintend  cue  o  of  the  BPhools  under  a  oationiJ  tyjloB. 
Profeasor  Hilligan  spoke  about  Churt'hca  niL,>ctiiYg  eofli  other  iu  this  maUf- 
Nnw,  on  the  part  of  the  other  Chnrches,  there  was  a  strung  dtsim  to  mat  tks 
Chnrch  of  Scotland  in  this  matter ;  and  he  trosted  ProlisBor  HiUlgan,  in  U* 
place  in  the  Established  Church,  would  take  good  care  to  tell  the  iiijiiiiliss  tf 
that  Church  that  the  miniatera  of  other  Churchea  were  qute  readj  to  DMft  ChM^ 
and  endeavour  to  come  to  a  common  ground;  and  if  they  did  not  tvspoad,  this 
tho  people  would  see  that  the  blatne  lay  far  more  with  the  clergy  of  the  Km^ 
blisbed  C'hurub  than  with  any  othor.  lie  did  u'lt  Dttree  with  all  the  pnoas  thM 
hud  been  given  to  the  teachers  of  the  pariah  gchoolfi,  and  he  thought  care  shftlH 
betaken  not  only  to  see  that  they  wore  men  of  sufficient  qualiScationa  wheslMf 
obtained  the  appointment,  bat  thaC  tbcy  moiotained  their  efficiency.  Ha  kne> 
of  one  or  two  instanocs  in  which  parish  schools  were  almost  deaerted  in  ooa*- 
qucuce  of  the  teachen  becoming  iaefflcient  by  having  Iwt  the  qoaUSoalkat  «■ 
account  of  which  they  were  originally  appoint<^.  Now,  they  had  no  — f*"*L 
according  to  the  present  law,  of  removing  those  schoolmaHten ;  but  if  thaj  balla 
proper  yearly  or  other  periodical  iiiapuotion,  not  of  tho  school  alone,  but  of  tt* 
t«aoher  also,  for  Che  purpose  of  ascertaining  that  he  still  rotaioad  the  qnahAia- 
tions  on  aocoimC  of  which  he  was  appointed,  then  they  woald  havQ  a  ■Doaricj 
against  tho^  evils  to  which  he  now  referred.  He  could  not  but  feel  thai  rtat- 
ever  blame  Mr.  Adderley  might  jastiy  enough  attach  to  their  Chniches  in  llui 
matter,  he  most  eicose  him  tor  sayiog  that  ho  thought  the  Hooiie  of  CoRuncae 
lud  ita  own  duty  regarding  it  as  Kail  as  they.  He  did  not  Su<l  ihut  tli#  ilo^ 
4vf  Oommoos  wars  very  squeamiAh  In  other  things  in  seeing  that  all  thfl  (Hupls 
■  agreed;  and  if  Ur.  Adderley  was  vnuviuced  that  tho  difference  between  tlMH 
was  neit  to  nottung  in  an  educcittaiial  point  of  view,  ho  mast  aay  there  ils'ibI  a 
very  serioiis  burden  of  reaponsibility  upon  their  senators  to  throw  the  C:bBnl» 
overboard — to  overlook  them  entirely — to  believe  there  was  that  common  gnsHl 
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of  which  Mr.  Adderley  spofco — io  tato  (bo  umttor  in  their  own  hands,  and  to 
CMij  it  thiTiugh ;  becauBo  bo  was  <]uiici  BUtiaiifd  that,  however  Sootthmen 
noglit  figfatnmoDg  themselves,  if  Iha  matter  -woa  qnita  Buttled,  inat^od  of  Hgbcing 
■nj  longer  they  would  rfjoice  in  their  hearte  that  tbe  mombcrB  of  the  House  of 
ComnHiu  hftd  taken  the  subject  oat  of  Uieir  hauUs. 

Tlw  Eer.  Mr.  Clkuinu  gave  some  Btatiatica  with  respect  to  thia  oducational 
^oflMiOD  &om  the  eenaua  of  1861  in  Scotland.  The  oonsuA  required  a  rotam 
nan  children  from  five  to  fiftuon  yeoiB  of  ngo  who  attHnded  achool  during  tho 
■•efc  preceding  tho  7th  April  ISKJl.  Tbia  ri-tuni  cicluded  all  who,  from  ill. 
health  or  other  <:BnBea,  wore  unable  to  &tlciiil  scbool  duriu){  t!iu  week  id 
qotatiain,  ajul  all  wbow  instruction  was  roceived  at  homo  from  tatord  and 
govenu^aa.  If  tbey  aUowed  a  dodnction  of  30  por  cent,  for  tho  variouB  causes 
tpaa&tfi  in  the  cenaus,  what  waa  the  result  P  The;  found  that  in  Soutlond 
AuinKtlut  week  in  April  there  were  no  fower  than  tJl.leii  children  actually 
atacbool,  or  I  in  ti-9  of  their  entire  population.  If  thoy  added  20  percent  to 
Uwt,  aay  88,333,  they  liad  529,3!M)  cbildrcn  at  Hchix.1  in  Sootlaod,  or  1  in  6'78 
of  th«ir  whole  population.  Now,  he  afleertod  that  there  was  not  a  country  in 
tba  world  that  cuald  exhibit  Bucli  staliBtiea.  Kven  in  Pi-usaia,  with  its  uom- 
^titpej  •^Blem,  they  bad  only  one  in  six  of  the  whole  population  at  achool.  It 
waa  true  that  id  tbe  State  of  JUaaBachuHotta  tbey  bad  one  in  4  :  but  take  the 
Ciuted  State*  aa  a  whole,  it,  nor  any  ctb<?r  country  could  show  anch  resultd ; 
ha  thought  the  system  which  produced  Hucb  roBidta  bbould  be  extended — and 
Ihaoai*  of  education  Etill  rest  with  the  churchea. 

Tbe  Rer.  Sir  H.  MoNCBeiFP,  in  repij-  lo  tho  remorka  of  Mr.  Adderley,  said  it 
«aa  qiute  tne  that  small  diObrences  often  kept  parties  all  tho  more  Boporate ; 
bat  tharo  was  a  fallacy  in  supposing  that  there  waa  even  a  imall  dilfiTcnee  aa 
tt>  ih«  mode  of  education,  tho  mfinuor  of  conducting  it,  or  the  lessons  to  ba 
tsn^t.  There  waa  not  even  a  Email  difl'creiice  among  the  masaea  of  the  people 
on  the  anbjeirt.  Tbe  diSV^rence  that  eiistad  simply  related  to  the  question 
cf  DUDagmient  and  election,  and  this  dlnereneo  could  not  tako  away  the  im- 
poitauc:  of  the  grand  fact  that  all  wore  ai^ccd  on  what  was  to  be  taught. 
Cmweqnentlv  it  waa  not  altogether  unreaaonablo  for  Mr.  Nelaon  lo  say  that 
the  Legislature  ahould  l«lie  the  matter  into  their  own  bands,  though  thei« 
waa  iwaafmableoeta  at  the  same  time  in  the  desire  that  some  agroetiient  should 
bo  aanileated  by  the  people  of  Scotland  before  the  meaaore  was  earned 
thnm^i.  It  was  aaid  that  if  we  did  not  agree  in  twelve  months  we  sliontd  bo 
pot  under  the  Revised  Code,  and  that  if  it  were  onco  adopted  then  we  might 
deejiurof  a  notional  syatem.  But  even  if  tko  lleviBuii  Code  were  introdiioed,  it 
did  not  tollon-  that  it  was  to  be  perpetual  if  it  were  found  not  to  work  well,  and 
if  tho  people  of  Scotland  ahould  stir  np  a  strong  opposition  to  tbe  system.  Ha 
thnrfom  did  not  think  that  even  then  tbe  case  would  be  hopeless.  He  waa 
ratliPT  of  opinion  that  tho  introduction  of  tho  Eevised  Code  would  bring  partiea 
into  11  better  state  of  agreement  than  they  were  now.  lie  believed  that  sumo 
localStiiCB  would  be  beiieSted  by  the  RoTised  Code,  but  others  would  ButT^r;  for 
he  betiavad  it  was  not  adapted  to  the  stat«  of  things  in  Scotland,  anil  lo  the 
irantf,  raqsirementa,  expectations,  and  habits  uf  tbe  people.  K  that  discorery 
I  ahootd  be  uaAe  within  the  next  tweire  months,  good  and  well.  With  regard 
I  to  the  dificolty  that  la;  in  the  way,  it  amounted  Bimpl;  to  this,  that  laera 
I  was  aptuty  in  the  country  that  did  not  wiali  to  see  tho  electoral  and  managing 
'  power  enlaroed.  There  was  no  longer  any  erelesiaalical  difficulty,  Uecaniie  the 
Mat  was  abolished-,  and  all  that  waa  recjuired  to  give  satisfaction  to  tbe  com- 
numity  was  that  the  power  of  election  and  mnnagemcnt  should  be  Bufltciuntly 
popnIuKasd.  At  present  tho  power  was  iu  the  hands,  not  of  the  beritora,  but 
of  a  amal]  body  of  them.  They  bad  the  power  at  present  to  use  their  inflaonce 
to  come  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  tiiat  end.  and  it  would  riqairo  a 
Nriii$  and  rinited  efii>rt  on  the  part  of  tho  |ieople  to  overcome  it,  lor  be 
betwTcd  that  without  r(!gard  to  tlio  qneelion  whether  the  ministers  and 
oBco-bearera  of  the  various  deiiu  mi  nations  came  I')  any  agreement,  tbe  people 
BSBSvatly  were  of  opinion  thai  there  should  he  a  national  ayntem,  and  a  union 
Ualuail  of  a  separation  of  sclioola.  He  bcliored  the  people  wore  of  that 
cpittioa,  and  if  they  could  only  Bee  how  to  bring  it  to  bear  on  Ihuso  IiobUIo 
L  B  s  2 
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unknown  to  mcwt  persons  in  the  present  day.  Tlcn  are  AKaSKAlsn 
ibc  General  Regisicr  House,  Edinburgh — being  exlrMti  from  tkc 
accounuof  ihe  <x>mmoD  good  oflhe  various  bnrglisin  Scolland — wbick 
show  that  grants,  more  or  \ei^  liberal  in  amount,  were  made  lo  ibe  mw- 
tetfl  of  tbc  bong  Schools,  by  the  authorities  of  ibe  following  town*,  ud 
St  the  dates  named: — Aberdeen,  1594-5  -,  "  Air."  1037-^;  '■CoBpw," 
15S1 ;  Dumbarton,  1621  ;  Dundee,  lG02-5-21-2:f-28:  Elgin, 
1622-33-34;  Inverness,  1634;  "Irring,"  1633;  Laoark,  1627-8; 
8l  Andrews,  1G26-7-32-33  ;  "Tayne."  lG2ti-S4.  In  almoa  all  rf 
these  cased  the  "item"  lo  the  master  of  the  '^Utuick  er  Suig 
School  "  id  accompanied  hr  anotlicr  to  the  masler  of  the  Gmmmar 
School,  and  sometimes  consists  of  "  victuall,"  as  wull  aa  maney.  The 
veiy  complete  record  of  the  Town  Council  of  Aberdeen  {fmot  whicli 
copious  extracts  have  been  published  by  the  local  Spalding  t'lub) 
«nables  m  to  trace  an  almost  unbroken  history  of  the  Hong  ^bool  ti 
the  city.  The  fir^i  enirr  in  the  record  dales  as  &r  b«ck  a»  1475, 
when  we  lenrn  tliol  '■  Richard  Boylt-.  one  of  the  ctiaplains  of  the 
Church,"  1VII8  appointed  master.  In  loiO.  Robert  Porter  aud  Robot 
Nicholson,  two  of  the  choristers  of  the  choir,  wore  elected  joiatly  to 
the  office,  ui  a  euinry  of  £2  Scots  money  (to  eaeb,  it  may  bo  prtMitatA 
with  an  allon-HUce  added  of  iOt.  for  "clayse."  With  hnrdly  a  bnai, 
we  ore  able  to  trace  the  appoi  ntmeni  of  musters,  nnil  llic  cxiMrncc  <J 
the  school  olhertriae,  down  to  I7oO.  Before  the  Itc formation,  aa 
ecclesiastic  vaa  generaJly  master,  afterwards  the  KhDolmotter,  aai 
latterly,  tlic  reader,  pn-ceiiior  (an  allowance  Liiiiig  made  for  "taking 
up  the  psalm  "),  aad  session  clerk.  The  pupili^.  we  infer  from  acalr 
tered  notices,  were  of  ilie  better  class— sons  of  gentlemen  and  of 
burgesses ;  and  music,  indeed,  went  hand  in  linnd  tvitli  the  dusiti 
aa  part  of  u  liberal  educution.  In  Uid  Aberdeen,  however — and  pi» 
snmably  in  most  small  (owns — music  was  taught  nlong  with  mdi>^ 
writing,  and  ai^ihmctic.  The  result  was,  that  mu^ic  was  a  pWtJ 
genernl  accomplish  men  I  :  anil,  as  regard?  Aberdeen,  we  lean  (nm 
Ifac  preface  of  "  F<jrhe.<<'  Cantus."  printed  and  published  Iti  ihst  eilj 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventecnlh  century — and  the  only  pubKcMIM 
of  secular  music  in  Siiolland  of  that  century — Liiat  "the  tmcbtf 
famous  Bon-Aceord"  presented  a  •■  hurniooious  heavenly  consort  <f 
as  many  musicians  as  ma^jisinites  ; "  and  ihe  magistrates  and  citinM 
useil,  on  oeciifions  of  public  i-ejoicing,  tu  sing  psalms  in  procednan ■■ 
the  streets.  In  the  Aberdeen  Jotfmal  of  August  23.  1718,  n  vi-'itBtioa 
of  the  Town's  Schools,  by  the  hoii.  the  Magistrates  is  recorded,  sod 
after  a  general  reference  to  the  examination,  we  read  : — '■  Bnl 
particularly  the  scholars  of  the  Music  School  performed  several  VaiH 
of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  in  pi^senee  of  a  polite  and  bo* 
merous  nudilory,  and  sume  persona  of  disiinctioo,  who  were  phonl 
lo  say,  they  were  the  Be.st  PEHPoitMERa  of  any  they  ever  bevd 
in  a  Tublie  School  in  Scotland."  Tlie  school  very  shortly  afterwardi 
declined,  and  was  given  up  ;  but  its  eiistcnca  from  147 .'»  to  I7.i0  ■ 
an  unriuestionablo  fact. 

Mr.  Vnieiiljne  suggested,  whether   Government  mi^t  not  oAord 
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oneonrsgcment  to  ransie.  under  come  siieh  an-angement  a?  psisla 
in  reTereRct-  lo  Schools  of  Science  ami  Art ;  the  Lorcl  Ailvooiile.  who 
had'Uken  an  interest  in  the  question,  inislit  be  askeil  to  consider,  as 
conB^ciud  with  llie  Govern  men  I,  an  J  as  M.P.  for  Edinburgh.  Whether 
»iue  pbn  should  not  he  ndopfed  of  plncing  ihc  Musk-  Chuir  in  this 
melinpolis  upon  a  more  useful  and  popular  footing?  In  this  way.T  Con- 
"  >irt,  similar  to  those  on  the  Continent  and  in  America.  niij;ht  he 

[ished,  wiiip.h  would  send  out  well  qualified  teachers;  for  unques* 
tionably  much  depends  upon  ibis,  and  the  want  of  these  ir"  alrc.^dJ'  felt 
:iD  mnnr  quarters,  a.t  a  revival  in  (he  Wsio  for  music  is  already  salting 
in  throughout  many  parls  of  Scotland,  The  theory  of  the  Churehps  19 
llut  it  19  the  duly  of  every  worshipper  to  join  audilily  in  the  servica 
■of  praise  ;  and  the  (junlitiea  of  music  as  a  means  of  harmless,  pleasing, 
devaling  recrealion,  are  everywhere  acknowledged.     No  raeasurp, 

ivcr,  cun  realise  the  views  either  ot  churches  or  philanihropista 
o8  thi»  subject,  short  of  the  everyday  teaching  of  music  to  the  young 
in  schools,  hy  the  ordinary  musler.  The  nmouiit  of  theoretical 
leachii.g  need  not  be  very  great — ihc  notation,  the  art  of  reading 

le  music  lit  sight,  and  in  some  measure  that  of  wedding  icnsic  to 
This  onec  generally  acquired,  [lie  pr.iciice  of  muj-ic  in  schools 
rivea  would  be  highly  benellcinl  as  n  recreative  and  moral 
■gent;  while,  as  those  taught  gi-ew  up,  the  old  slander  lh:il  Si-otland 
b  not  (I  musical  country,  would  ho  silenced,  and  the  chmrll  and 
society  would  gain  immensely  by  fully  enlisting  an  agent  at  once  SO 
xtiraclivc  and  so  beneficial  for  their  best  services. 

MIBCELLASreoUS. 

Mr.  Wallace  Ftve  contrihuled  a  paper  on  "  Agricultural  In- 
stmcilon  on  the  Lower  Platform."  The  paper  advocated'  Iho 
instnjriion  of  the  working  agriculturnl  elasscH  in  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  atp"i cultural  science,  such  as  t!ie  mechanism  of  llie  plough 
and  other  fnrniiug  implements,  meteorology,  the  nature  of  seeds,  &C., 
hy  skilled  ami  practical  workmen." 

Tbi"  Rev.  WlIiUAM  Bovu  read  a  paper  on  "  Colporlj^e  in  Scot- 
land." After  setting  forth  the  circums lances  which  had  led  to  the 
e!<iBb)i«LinL'nl  of  the  Colporlago  Society  in  Scotland,  to  counteract 
tie  iuflnenee  of  the  vast  number  of  avowedly  infidel,  and  grossly 
immoral,  publications  in  circulation  among  the  people,  Mr.  Boyd 
WTOi  on  lo  descriljc  the  manner  in  which  the  operations  of  ihe 
S<»ciotj:  are  csuried  oul.  Tlie  colporteurs  were  got  without  difficulty 
from  the  working  classes,  and  to  each  was  ultotled  tlie  care  of  .5,000 
to  8,000  people — upon  whom  they  were  expected  to  call  monthly — 
vA^ring  tiicm  for  sale.  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  a  great  variety  of 
religious  books  and  periodicals,  and  distributing  tracts.  Of  these 
tnu:ta  50,000  were  distributed  monthly.  The  colporteurs  were  also 
la  Mime  extent  catechists  in  their  districts,  holding  pmyer  meetings. 
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prajing  with  the  sick  and  inlirm,  and  in  other  ways  diffusing  » 
religious  iufluence.  The  Society  hod  gone  on  increaaing  iu  poww 
every  year.  Id  1857,  when  the  experiment  was  first  made,  only  t«a 
colporteui's  were  employed  ;  now  there  were  12o,  The  expense  rf 
«aeb  colporteur  was  about  £60 — about  £40  or  £S0  of  which 
salary.  The  aggregaic  sales  of  llie  Society  qow  amounted  to 
£11,000  per  auunm,  and  the  ciruulaiiun  was  steadily  inc. 
The  advantage  of  iho  system  was  that  it  had  developed  a  tana 
pure  and  good  literature  among  those  who  had  never  rend  at 
before,  or  bad  read  only  cheap  otid  pernicious  periodicals,  uid 
supplanting  these  publications. 

Mr.  Melville  Bell  read  a  paper  auggesting  the  additidii  of 
single  cbaraclers  to  represent,  sh,  ik  in  both  ita  sounds,  nff,  ick,  and 
also  tbe  sound  of  g  in  rouge.  He  justilied  the  proposal  on  the 
ground  that  these  were  individual  sounds  not  represealed  in  the 
alphabet,  as  in  pli,  which  could  be  substituted  by/,  he,  Uo  {ira- 
posed  that  a  grant  of  money  should  be  made  by  Parliament  to  enable 
typefounders  to  supply  types  to  newspapers,  &c.,  so  as  lo  bmiliarise 
the  public  with  the  cbanges  proposed. 

Miss  PucEBE  Bltth  followed  with  a  paper  on  "  Reading.  Writing 
oud  Arithmetic  as  Aids  iu  the  Training  of  the  Mind."  The  pa|ier 
was  an  ampliliention  of  Lord  Bacon's  saying,  "  Reading  mokes  a  fall 
man,  speaking  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man."  The  con- 
clusion of  Ilio  paper  was  that  speaking  was  a  more  imporiaot  art 
than  reading  or  writiug,  aud  therefore  more  entitled  to  receive  tike 
attention  of  teachers. 

Mr.  Simon  Lacrie  read  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Gordon  (nee  Brewvier) 
"  On  the  Training  of  the  Primary  Schoolmistress."  The  paper  wm 
conlined  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  anomaly  whieh  existed  in  all  female 
education,  whether  of  teachers  or  pupils,  in  the  education  not  being 
suited  to  the  position  and  probable  vocation  of  the  parties  educated. 
Those  who  were  to  be  domestic  servants  of  all  kinds,  uursea  of 
children,  wives  of  tradesmen,  mothers  of  working  men  and  working 
"women,  received  very  generally  only  the  education  which  woold  fit 
them  for  inferior  ladies,  for  tenlh-ralu  poetesses,  or  for  ansncccesTiil 
prose  writers.  As  a  rule,  nothing  was  taught  to  girls  likelr  ta 
become  servants  of  practical  domestic  economy  at  the  only  liou  of 
their  lives  for  an  apprenticeship  befitting  their  future  work.  Itwai 
of  the  highest  importance  that  female  teachers  ought  to  be  taa^A 
how  to  leach  domestic  ecouomy.  The  systemulic  educatioo  of 
female  teachers  and  pupils  for  the  common  ivork  of  comrnoa  life 
would  do  much  lo  cheek  the  idleness,  the  ignorance,  the  usele^DCi^ 
aud  the  destitution  of  our  con utry women,  from  which  arose  iu  lafgo 
measure  so  many  serious  evils.  The  writer  also  advoeol«d  the  eeta* 
blishment  of  regularly  organised  institutions  for  the  practical  educa- 
tion of  young  women  in  every  eouuly  in  Great  Britain — liieM 
establishments  to  be  atlerwards  supplemented  by  G^vemineitt 
money. 

Mr.  Noel  rend  a  paper  by  MrF.  Hamilton  "On  the  Industrial 
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Trftining  of  Girls  of  the  Humbler  Classea,"  which  pleaded  for  a 
thorough  industrial  education  for  thut  cluaa  in  all  the  delatla  of 
femide  duty,  being  carried  on  along  with  the  ordinary  school 
iustmctioD. 

Mr.  F.  BiRBiEK  read  a  paper  suggeatiog  the  catablishment  of  au 
tDiem&tional  college.  Uia  object  was  not  to  enter  iuto  ihe  par< 
ticulftrs  of  the  Hcheme,  but  to  pi'omot'e  dlscuesion  on  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  it.  It  wa^  proposed  to  establish  four  colleges, 
one  each  in  Euglnnd,  Frauco,  Germany,  and  Italy,  in  all  of  which 
B  uniform  programme  was  to  be  adopted,  embodying  the  moBt  per- 
fect systems  and  methods  adopted  in  these  counti-ies.  Each  college 
wonld  receive  u  certain  number  of  children,  one-fourth  belonging  to 
each  country,  who  would  be  inetructeit  on  the  mutual  system.  Au 
objeciioD  had  been  made  that  by  this  intermixture  the  pupils  would 
compose  a  sort  of  lingua  franca  for  themselves,  aud  nut  learu  any 
language  accurately ;  but  the  plan  had  already  been  tried  in  Geneva, 
irheTC  there  are  some  schools  in  which  children  of  different  nations 
irere  received,  and  where  four  or  five  languages  were  correctly 
fpoken.  There  was  also  a  society  of  religious  ladies,  having  esta- 
blishmenta  in  England,  Ireland,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy,  in 
all  of  which  modern  languages  were  taught,  and  in  which  pupils 
passed  from  one  establishment  to  the  other  on  the  express  demand 
of  the  parents.  A  committee  had  been  formed  in  London  for  the 
retliaatioa  of  the  plan.* 

Mr.  James  Yates,  M.  A.,  read  a  paper  descriptive  of  an  apparatus 
to  "  be  used  in  English  schools  for  teaching  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures. "f  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  diagrams 
.and  specimens  of  the  apparatus  uaed. 
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Scottish  Criminal  Stathtics.  By  J.'F.'Wij^HTSAn,Adtioeate. 

THI^  object  of  this  paper  is  to  lest  the  value  of  our  crimiDol  su- 
tistics  iks  iodicationa  of  the  progress  of  crime.  I  think  that 
their  ;)ri«ni/ocie  evidence  must  be  receiveJ  with  certain  reservation!, 
for  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  wliich,  I  select  the  stalialirs  of 
crime  in  Scotland  as  the  basis ;  lirst,  because  of  the  smallncss  of  its 
ai'cit  and  population ;  and  next,  bccauao  its  agencies  for  the  pro- 
sccutiiiii  uf  oH'cndei's  urc  so  well  defined. 

The  curliest  crimiuul  returns  fur  Scolland  are  those  for  the  jtan 
180-j — 1811.  Thc^  are  limited  to  commitments  for  trial  before  th« 
High  Court  of  Jusiici;irj',  the  Circuit  Courts,  and  tbo  Sheri^  wiih 
Juries.* 

Of  crime  in  Scotland  between  1814  and  1830  we  have  no  inforout- 
tion.  I'Voni  1830-1835,  returns  were  made  in  the  form  specilieJ  in 
1  Wni.  IV.,  c.  37.,  except  in  1H31,  when  there  were  no  relunu. 
Since  l<^3f>  the  returns  b^ive  been  assimilitted  to  those  of  P^n^hind  and 
Walrs,  and  einbnicc  coinniilmonls  fijr  trial  before  all  our  Conns, 
except  the  I'ulice  Courts,  Tliej'  thus  profess  to  giveaconiplete  view 
of  the  number  of  persons  rormally  commiitcd  for  trial  tor  olR'nct.'*  in 
Scoiljiiid.t 

Of  hill'  years,  under  ;m  Act  of  20  it  21  Vict.,  lliere  have  been 
returns  of  ii  diUmnl  description  from  the  counties  and  hurpbs  ;  but 
to  allenijil  to  eoiijoin  a  \\tv!  nf  them  with  an  ciuminiilion  of  the 
Loril  .Vdvociite's  returns,  ivouM  only  load  to  confusion.  It  >hows,  how- 
ever, ihi- ample  miirgin  of  oliciices  I ving outside  the  Advocate's  reluiiH: 
that  while  the  eonniiitmeriti  tor  1(S,">H  were  only  y,rS2,  the  rciurns  of 
the  shorills  and  burgh  magialratcs  for  half  ihal  year  gave  an  agirre- 
gate  of  •19,(t31  iiflences. 

Tiie  figures  in  Table  I.  cannot  be  directly  compared  with  those  in 
Table  II,  They  may  be  com]>iirtd,  however,  with  those  in  Table  Vl. 
While  in  ihe  period  ]8(ij-18lill,  the  avera^'C  commilnients  for  trial 
before  the  hi<(her  courts  were  only  8C  ;  and  in  1810-lSlI  only  103. 
in  the  year  1832  the  number  of  such  commitments  had  risen  to  OGO, 
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Kid  in  the  five  years  1S41-43  llie  average  number  of  such  Iriala  was 
1.954.  There  are  no  materials  for  determining  whether  this  indicates 
an  enormous  incrense  of  crime  or  a  cliaago  in  the  judicial  and  police 
arrangements  of  the  country. 

Mr,  J,  H.  Burloa  being  of  the  opinion,  in  which  I  concur  with  him, 
that  the  averagB  daily  number  of  criminals  in  the  prisons  is  a  better 
lost  than  the  Lord  Advocate's  returns  of  what  is  called  "  the  araouot 
ef  crime,"  I  append  a  table  showing  the  daily  average  contents  of 
the  gnols  between  1841  and  1800." 

That  Tables  11,  and  III.  mean — a pealt in g  broadly — one  and  the  same 
thin^' — tho  Litter  being  a  betier  expression  of  il,  appears  from  compar- 
ing tliem.  The  movements  up  and  down  in  ihti  one,  are,  iin  the  whole, 
reflected  in  the  other :  the  figures  in  Table  111 ,  showing,  however,  greater 
Mtradiness  and  a  closer  approach  to  continuity  than  those  in  Table  11, 
The  chief  discrepancies  between  thorn  are  these  : — 1,  Table  II.  shows 
a  maximum  in  1S4S,  and  Table  III.  in  1849.  This  is  not  surprising. 
A  maximum  of  commilmenls  in  1848  being  quite  reconcJlealile,  the 
sentences  being  severe,  with  a  maximu  m  number  of  prisoners  in  1 649. 
2.  While  the  tables  concur  in  showing  a  fall  from  ISiJO-CO,  Mr. 
Sorton's  show.?  the  decrease  to  have  been  steady  and  progressive  from 
year  to  year  ;  whereas  the  commitments  ^o  down  by  fits  and  starts 
— fMllisg  on  the  whole,  but  picking  up  in  some  years  on  the  way 
down. 

Hie  following  averages  bring  out  ihe  general  agreement  between 
lie  tables  slil!  more  strikingly.!  Mr.  Burton's  table,  however,  shows 
thai  the  so-called  diminuliou  of  crime  in  the  period  1851-50  was  not 
by  any  means  so  great  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  Coniraitment 
Tiibles,  which  are,  so  far,  discredited  ;  '■•  crime"  was  nearly  as  brisk  h« 
ever  in  the  gaols  ;  but  from  some  change  of  circumstances  did  not  Und 
its  prop<'r  expression  in  the  number  of  commitments. 

From  Table  IV.  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  first  four  periods  between 
1880  and  IS50.  (he  commitments  increased,  and  dccreiksed  in  the  two 
last,  between  1850-60;  the  average  in  the  last  period  being  less  than 
in  any  back  to  1836-40,  and  the  number  in  1U62  being  less  than  in 
any  year  kick  to  1837.  The  commitments  in  1837  were  3,126, 
Had  ihey  increased  in  proportion  to  population  tliey  ought  to  have 
been  3,S27  in  1860 — taking  the  populu.tion  in  1837  to  have  been  that 
-of  the  census  of  1841. 

H  From  Table  V.  it  appears  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  two  first 
H^eriods  1841-50.  and  a  decrease  in  each  of  the  two  last  1855-60  ; 
Hilie  avenge  on  the  last  jieriod  being  the  lowest.  The  daily  average 
^namber  for  the  year  1860  being  the  lowest  tn  tlie  table  of  daily 
^Bvern^cs, 

^V    1  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  it  is  that  tho  figures  in  these  tables 
rceily  mean. 
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I  need  not  spend  time  in  proving  thiit  the  main  Ixuly  of  crime  is  m 
great  iu  proportion  to  commitments,  aiicii  iia  we  Imve  hvrc  that  the 
latter  may  be  varied  indefinitely  from  year  lo  year,  by  cauaex  which 
affect  tlutm  per  se.  witli<iut  :uiy  corrciiponding  vuriatioiu  nec««sari)y 
tuking  place  in  the  main  body  of  crime.  Those  conversant  with  the 
subject  consider  tlie  number  of  serious  crimes  in  a  year  (*>  esceed  bj 
at  least  twelve  times  the  numl)er  of  comrailmenta.  There  can  be  no 
pro)>cr  estimation  fonucr]  of  the  except),  only  ii  rude  guess ;  bat  iliai 
the  oxccBs  exists,  and  is  enonnous,  is  beyond  dispute. 

That  bein^;  so,  the  question  id  whether  it  is  reasonabl«  (o  lurgw 
respecting  thi;  progress  of  crime  from  cnmpIlrii^n^s  of  commitments  in 
different  years.  It  is  the  common  notion  that  ihe  main  body  of  criBW 
in  any  year  may  safely  be  averaged  to  ils  number  of  comnutmenta ;  bot 
cnmmiiments  may  be  alfecled  by  other  circumstunces  than  the  amauni 
of  crime ;  e.  g.,  by  changes  in  the  police  and  in  the  tiscal  BjvtcauL 
The  avcmge.  then,  if  employed  in  a  comparison  of  crime  in  diffcreat 
periods  will  had  to  fal^e  results  unless  the  jiolicc  and  the  fiscal  sysMu 
remain  invariable  over  the  periods  to  be  compared.  In  phwt,  mj 
view  is  that  the  tables  before  us  afford  measures  not  of  rrims  taut 
of  the  mutuid  pressiu-e  of  crime,  and  the  Stale  machinery  for  kecfiiag 
it  under.  Of  ihiil  pressure  I  think  Mr.  BurlonV  average  daily  BUi- 
bera  give  an  excellent  account;  hut  in  order  to  get  from  thMu,  ortfae 
Commi(menL-<,  approximate  nifasures  of  llie  vnrialions  in  crime  iMdf, 
we  should  lie  iible  to  modify  the  figures  by  adding  lo,  or  sublractinj 
from  Ihem  numbers  representing  the  effects  of  such  \ariations  as  ]akt 
place  iu  the  police  aj(d  kindred  forces. 

An  incrcasf  in  the  figures  on  the  tables  may  mean  then:  1.  an  >■- 
crease  of  crime  ;  2,  an  increase  of  vigilance  and  eflicii-ncy  in  the  p»- 
Bccuting  i^:encic3  and  |Hilice  ;  or  3.  a  combination  of  the  two  j  Mil 
vice  verad  as  regards  a  decrease. 

I  will  now  examine  the  tables  in  light  of  the  ciinsf«  which  nay 
have  conspired  to  affect  the  commitments  pa-  M  within  the  pmoj 
1830-1860;  they  arc  of  three  kinds:— 

1.  Causes  that  may  have  uffected  the  discretion  of  the  diffcnnl 
classes  of  public  prosecutors. 

2.  Causes  that  have  affected  the  efficiency  of  the  police. 

S.  Causes  tliat  tuny  have  affected  liie  zeaJ  of  the  prosernion  8nL 
1.   Causes  that  may,  from  time  lo   lime,  have  affected  tiiS  UtentStt 
of  the  [)ublic  prosecutors. 

1.  Causes  eliat  mill/  have  affeetfd  t/te  diacrttioa  of  the  diffemd  ttmm 
ef  ptJ/lie  prosecutors.—  .Several  features  of  the  tables  seem  rofnribl*  IB 
causes  of  this  class,  e.g.,  in  1847,* there  were  754  persons  comrailtoJ 
who  were  not  tried;  and  in  1848,  the  next  maximum  yi-ar.  thcmrei* 
934,  or  nejirly  a  fourtli  of  the  whole  number,  committed  and  not  tri«A 
The  commitnu'nts  In  the  two  years  differ  by  326  ;  the  trials  onlr  bv  W. 
Kow  these  large  figures  which  swell  the  commitments,  and  in  n^wt 
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of  whi(^  thrre  were  na  trials,  ought  rca.lly  to  buve  appeared  in  a  list  of 
undetected  crimett;  itnil  I  tbink  the  espDrieoi:!)  of  IsiSmtglU  Icail  ton- 
ilegiveof  I'harinesain  Ihe  nextytiar  in  committing  for  trial  e  see  pi  where 
the  proe|>ept  of  conviction  waa  good.  In  1819,  wln.'n  iht-re  were  553 
fewer  cotnuiitmentj^  thiin  In  1848,  there  wore  only  379  fewer  convic- 
tiuna.  Indeed,  the  proportion  of  convictions  lo  com  mi  (men  Is  flnrlu«t« 
Id  Mich  a  way  an  lo  ^ujitgej^t  thiit  n  \fi%a  of  IrifiU  in  one  year  led  to 
greater  iritutiun  in  I'omoiilling  for  triiil  in  unollier  ;*  and  that  anccess 
in  aom«  yejtrs  generated  ii  spirit  of  lulventure  in  those  next  following. 
At  auy  rate  in  ?oine  years  the  iwal  of  our  public  offi('er9  for  proaecii- 
tMDC  would  apjieiir  lo  have  l>een  in  excess  of  their  cMrc  in  preparing 
ranrn.  and  vice  venS.  The  otuses  of  tliia  Huctiintioii  miiy  hiive  been 
i^omplox  ;  they  mity  Imvo  Liin  piirtly  in  lh<'  experience  of  snceess  and 
failure  at  which  ]  have  been  pointing  ;  partly  in  the  sense  for  a  time 
of  crime  ^ning  ground  and  dom.aniJing  represaion ;  and  partly  in 
merveiuuy  motives,  ao  far  as  public  nfficers  may  have  had  ])ecnninry 
iaUa«cts  it)  the  nuinber  of  ca.'ies.  Another  cla8^  of  cases  come  under 
UuB  h«ad.  whicli  can  only  be  hinted  at  here.  A  glance  at  Table  IX. 
ehows  huw  great  have  been  the  changes  in  the  distrilmlion  of  criminal 
baaincea.  Are  these  to  be  wholly  referred  to  clianges  in  tlie  c'iianuster 
of  erinwi,  or  have  any  causes  intervened  to  affect  the  public  prose- 
vaton  in  the  choice  of  the  I'oiu-ts  of  trial  !      We  .shall  see  hereiiftor. 

2,  Caiiste  that  have  affected  the  ejficicnc'/  of  tlie  PoUof. — .Since  the 
be^nning  of  the  century  most  imporlanl  chnngen  liiive  tiiken  plac«  in 
tbe  police  forces  of  the  country.  Of  these  forces,  prior  U>  1^30,  we 
luinw  no  more  than  that  they  were  altogether  ineflii'ient.  There  were 
IM  ranJ    police.     The    counties    had    no   belter   gnaniians   tiian   ihe 

r"nh  ronstableii,  and  the  burghs  also  were  very  imperfectly  watched. 
1834  there  were  only  G14  policemeti  and  cimHtnbles  in  the  country, 
or  1  lo  3,9G0  of  the  |>opul[ition,  according  to  the  cenBUH  of  1831. 
What  »  ounirBBt  to  the  present  time.f  In  1860-61  the  number  of 
««UlaU««  in  counties  and  burghs  wais  2,532  or  1  to  1,117  of  ihe 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1851  I 

Here^  llien.  vma  an  important  change  in  the  i-e{)resging  ageucies 
-within  th«  p«rio<l  embraced  in  the  tables.  How  and  when  did  it 
orpor? 

In  18S8and  1839  four  counties,  Elgin.  Kirkcudbright,  Perth,  and 
Wigton  established  a  rural  [)olice. 

In  1840,  under  llie  permissive  and  empowering  Act  of  ihal  year, 
,aixt>.'Fri  counties,  embracing,  with  the  exception  of  Lanark  and  Ken- 
frcw,  bU  the  most  populous  counties  in  Scotland,  established  a  rural 
police. 

Avr  and  Inverness  followed  in  1841,  Selkirk  in  1842.  and  Sutlier- 
hiKliDlS46. 


*  Sec  Tabic  Xn.,  Appeadix.    The  great  bawl  of  1843  mny  lie  referriblc  to  the 

Jul  Hill II  7T  per  ccal.  in  1847, 

i  See  Table  xm.,  Appradii. 

c  c  2 
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Between  1840  and  1841  the  polk-e  foree  rose  from  G59  to  ],086i 
)D  184G  it  numbered  i.ViS;  it  was  1,170  in  1850,  hdi]  in  ISdl  it 
roae  to  1,824;  the  Aet  IS  i&  14  Vict,  hadng  led  lo  n  suildeii 
augmentation  of  the  force  in  burghs.  By  1858-5^  it  had  risen  tn 
2,404.  and  in  1869'GO,  tbc  IaM  ycur  under  examination,  it  uinountMl 
to  2.489. 

Now  it  is  ri-markalile  that  the  coram  i  I  men  ts.  as  phown  in  Table  II., 
slowly  and  steiidilj-  iiicreneed,  ihe  ligure.i  showing  a  nntural  firogrrM, 
from  1630  to  1838-39.  wlien  ihev  move  iipwiird^  somewhat  un- 
especteitly;  that  they  again  h'a[i  u[»  in  1840,  from  3.409  lo  3,872; 
the  average  for  the  five  yearn,  1841-45,  Iteiiig  317  above  that  for 
183G-40  ;  that  they  ngsiin  rose  in  184IJ  and  maintiiineda  high  level  la 
1860;  the  average  for  1846-50  being  792  above  the  avera^  Cof 
1841-45  ;  and  that  ill  ^pitc  of,  or  is  it  because  of,  ibe  great  increftse 
of  the  police  sinee  1850,  the  averajie  has  been  lowering. 

Of  the  period  since  1850  I  shiill  speiik  hereafter.      ]Vleiuiw)iiI<%  ami 
aa  regards  llio  prior  period,  it  seema  ini]Jossible  to  resist  the  conduaon 
that  the  increased  elfieieiiey  iif  the  police  ia  jiart  at  least,  if  not  the 
chief  part,  of  the  explanation  of  the  cliange  of  level  iti  the  rommil* 
menia.     The  new  |toliee  in  1838  and  18.39  must  bo  part   explonnlifflt 
of  the  chiuige  in  tliosc  yeara  ;   and  the  great  and  Auddrn   iiiercww  of 
police  in  1840  must  be  part  espbination  of  the  comniiliiient^,  occupy- 
ing at  onco  ft  higher  level  thereafter.     1842  was  notoriously  a  ha^ 
year    for    crime;    1840-49  wai  a  j>erioil  of  general    di^trew,  and 
therefore  of  increased  eriniiniilily.      And  1  have  no   doubt   but  thai 
in    1842,  and   Iwtween    1840-49,  the  activity  of    ihe  criminal  eiaai, 
combined  with  Ihe  activity  and  efficiency  of  the  jwliee  to  swell  the 
numbers.     But  how  would  it  have  been  hail  the  police  in  184$^ 
been  no  stronger  than  in  1830-40  T    That  question  mu.n  be  answerad 
before  the  commitments  of  1330-40  and  184C-.^0  can  be  com|M>rTd 
as  indications  of  the  amount  of  crime  in  the  two  jHTiods.    To  prodOM 
the  clinnge  of  level  in  1846-50,  two  causes  operated  independently 
of  the  slate  of  crime.     It  was  1846  before  the  new  |>olice  Attained 
full  cfltcieney ;  and  it  has  beett  suggested  to  me  that  within  xhe  period 
1846-50,  the  fiseals,  who  were  tlien  paid  by  fees  and  in  expecUtim 
of  being  put  upon  salary,  were  working  for  a  high  average  of  fM»— 
their  salaries  falling  to  he  assessed  on  the  average  of  fee*     II  is  hIm 
aaid  that,  in  some  districts,  at  that  time,  the  fiscals  eneountfccd  ill* 
police  to  activity  by  rcwanls.     If  that  were  so,  who  will  venture  10 
8uy  how  far  the  Lihles  arc.a  mere  reHectiou  of  that  fact? 

3,  Causes  that  ma;/  have  affectfd  Ihe  leal  of  the  Frocttratora  Ftte^. — 
The  period  1851-60  opened  with  a  grcjit  accession  of  jiolico  foit» 
under  tlic  Burgh  Police  Act.  In  the  first  year  600  men  were  added. 
— and  aa  many  more  have  since  been  added.  AVbether  it  is  IhM  ll* 
polieo  have  become  too  strong  for  crime  and  have  beulen  it,  or  what- 
ever  the  cause  may  be,  it  is  the  fact  Ihai.  from  1 850,  eommitmenU  de- 
creased  till,inl800,  they  were  really  as  low  as  they  were  30  Tears  below. 
I  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  jirescnt  police  establishment  has  dinu- 
nisbed  the  number  of  crimes  by  increasing  the  difficulties  in  the  mj 
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•if  llieir  cAinmi.'^aion  find  lliu  eerijiiiity  of  their  luiiiishmcnt.  Arc  llie 
Cobles  eviiient-e  of  iliut  fiict,  or  is  there  iiny  I'ircumstimce  i-alculuLcd  W 
tltsiroy  die  vjiluu  of  their  testimony  I 

Before  18-)0  the  (isfivlH  were  jjaiil  by  fees;  over  kcuI  anil  not  neg- 
lifKoc*)  vtoA  tho  natuniJ  result  of  that  method  of  payment. 

By  Trwisury  Miuule  in  1 850.  a  Lirge  nuinber  of  lisuiiils  were  put 
ujioti  tiiei]  Juries,  luid  their  7.vn\  eoulud  for  the  prosei^ution  of  offences. 
X»ble  \''U-"  euibriiL'ed  idl  liie  importjint  fiaciU  ili.itricL*  in  Scotland. 
In  !8jU,  five,  unr|  in  1860  other  live,  wero  |)iil  upon  sidnry,  but  with 
diem  we  bare  little  l-onl^e^n. 

Now  I  confess  ihiit  it  v:aa  n  l>t.'lief,  tliat  the  fiscola,  though  honour- 
able men,  had  not  heen  above  tlie  motives  which  infliienee  the  hulk 
of  mankind;  and  that  the  diH/reiuc  of  ix>iu mi tmeoti^  since  1800  wiu 
nonnested  ivitti  the  Treii;<u]y  Minute  of  thiLt  yeur,  that  led  me,  in  the 
first  in?lsince,  to  tbuik  of  writing  this  paper. 

The  Kronnd."  for  thiit  belief  were  thi'se : — 

1.  Tkie  eliitn;,'i-  in  18o0  left  lliu  I'iscilU  nu  niotivo  to  act  in  the  chtaa 
of  cnsi-s  lo  be  reported,  but  honoui'  iiiul  llie  respect  for  public  opinion. 
it  l«l't  iheiu  without  liny  iiitereiit  lo  wt. 

'2.  It  gavu  them  iin  i n tores t  in  nbortive  inquiriea;  in  the  breaking 
ilown  of  case^,  luitl  in  taking  cases  summarily  before  the  sherifTd  with- 
uul  reporting. 

Iti  the  three  lodt  eases  they  gut  tlicir  fees  up  to  lSt>3  out  of  the 
cointly  ro^e  money;  since  1853 — sLrange  as  it  may  scflm — they  get 
fee*  for  aljortive  iui|uiries,  etc.,  from  the  exchequer. 

Tilt' change  thui*  took  awuy  ii  stiniuln.s  to  activity  and  jjut  a  pre- 
mium (111  &lovenlincs#  of  inijuiry. 

Now  I  never  doubted  but  that  thoMi  public  oHJcera  showed  a  fiur 
aud  dueent  aelivily,  and  yet  1  connected  the  decrease  sinee  1850  witlt 
the  Treusurj-  Minute.  I  am  only  iut«re«luil  now  in  pointing  out  the 
kind  of  re(mn-iitions  with  which  the  evidence  of  the  tables  ought  to  be 
received,  and  there  w;is  here  clear  ground  for  dubiety.  But  it  is  due 
to  tito>£«  public  officers  lo  state  the  results  of  my  inquirie.s,  more  par- 
ticularly iks  the  suspicion  I  liad  is  pretty  p;eut^ral.  Ttie  results  which 
I  |iuint  to  are  embraced  in  Tables  X..  XI.,  and  XII.,  Appendix,  and 
»how,  us  clearly  as  figures  con,  that  there  haji  been  no  failure  of  duty 
Ml  their  part,  «cj  far.  at  least,  as  concerns  tlie  prosecution  of  the  graver 
-ctiwu  of  (iflences.  How  far,  however,  the  great  increase  of  trials  before 
the  Hherifb  summarily  may  he  referrible  to  the  Treasury  Minute  is 
another  mailer.  I  observe  also,  that  the  tables  just  referred  to  merely 
prove  that  the  fiacals  have  done  their  duly,  where  neglect  of  it  would 
hAte  been  attended  with  the  greatest  risk  of  exposure.  In  regard  to 
minor  offences,  it  in  left  an  open  question,  wiiuther  the  Treasury 
Minute  has  not  bad  its  natural  etfect. 

I  have  now  pointed  out  the  reservations  with  which  the  evidence  of 
4ke  taUea  should  be  received,  and  the  kind  of  inquiriea  by  which  their 
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tnithfalnesfl  and  credibility  should  be  tested.  To  do  ttds  was  tite 
object  of  my  paper.  On  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  retonu  in  their 
present  shape  do  not  afford  reliable  guidance  in  an  inquiry  into  the 
moTetnenta  of  crime.  I  cannot  anggest  the  sort  of  returns  which 
would  meet  the  want.  Certmnly  they  should  be  returns  giving  a 
view  of  the  forces  employed  to  repress  crime.  But  even  could  we 
modify  the  figures  in  the  tables,  and  make  allowances  for  chmnges  in 
the  repressing  forces  from  time  to  time,  it  would  yet  be  nice  work  to 
infer  from  them  whether  crime  was  advancing  or  retrc^rsiding.  A 
downward  tendency  in  commitments,  so  far  as  due  to  Uie  imptired 
efficiency  of  the  State  machinery,  must  be  attended  by  an  upwsnl 
tendency  in  crime,  through  the  increase  of  impunity,  and  vice  ve^. 
So  that  the  true  conclusion  iis  to  the  progress  of  crime  may  be  the 
opposite  of  that  which  even  the  corrected  statistics  are,  on  a  firrt 
Tiew,  calculated  to  suggest.  And  this  holds,  notwithstanding,  that  an 
upward  tendency  in  crime  must  be  accompanied  by  a  tendency 
towards  improvement  in  the  State  machineiy  through  the  increase  of 
the  feeling  of  insecurity.  For  the  impression  of  impunity  affects 
crime  more  rapidty  than  the  sense  of  insecurity  affects  die  State 
machinery.  The  former,  as  it  were,  affects  criminals  individually  and 
at  once,  but  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  great  sensitiTeneos  of 
modem  society — of  which  the  garrottings  last  year  afforded  aa 
example — must  acquire  a  considerable  degree  of  intensi^  and  be  F^t 
for  a  considerable  time  before  it  effects  a  change  in  the  Suoe 
machinery. 
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TABLE  I.    1806—1814.  TABLE  HI.    1841-1880. 


Tun. 


IMS 

1808 
1807 
1808 
18D9 
1810 
1811 
1818 


^ 


Comifttmicnla  for 

trtsl  brfuiT  nigta 

CrbnlAfet  CoaT1«  and 

BtwrlB  ttilta  JiuiM 


86 

76 

77 
»7 
106 
102 
112 
08 
121 
104 


Taug. 


TABLE  U.    1830—1860. 


ConuntlRieoU  for 

Zmo. 

aitX  bnlocemll 

Gouni. 

M 

2063 

im 

No  retoTD 

18» 

2481 

188S 

2M4 

1884 

2711 

1886 

2837 

1886 

2922 

18ST 

S126 

18S8 

3418 

18B9 

3409 

1640 

8872 

IHl 

35e2 

1M2 

4189 

IMS 

3615 

im 

3576 

IMS 

3537 

1S46 

40G9 

1847 

4635 

1848 

4909 

W9 

4357 

IftflO 

4468 

l»il 

4001 

1S62 

4027 

1863 

B75G 

1864 

3904 

1656 

S630 

1866 

8713 

1867 

3840 

18S8 

3782 

1850 

3472 

1860 

3287 

1811 
1842 
1848 
l&U 
1846 
18U 
1847 
1846 
1840 
1860 
1861 
1BG3 

lees 

18M 

18» 
1858 

1867 
1858 
1869 
1860 


DuaViAr  of  Crimliul 

Prtponan  )0  IUb 
OmIi  Id  HcoUuuL 


1964 
2422 
2288 
2258 
2fl»2 
2207 
252S 
2969 
3148 
2990 
2900 
2D  10 
2724 
26B6 
2816 
2210 
2201 
2114 
219] 
2101 


TABLE  IV.    1830—1860. 


A>cng«  cominlt- 

TnfiL 

menu  tu  QulnqoflO- 

nlftl  periods. 

1830-35 

2621 

1836-40 

8349 

1840-46 

3696 

1846-50 

4488 

1851-66 

38S1 

1856-60 

ssie 

TABLE  V.    1841—1860. 


1841-46 

1846-50 
1851-55; 

1366-60 


AvflriLg*  nam  bar  oT 

Crlmluat  Pri»ciDm 

Id  CJvlDgui^DDlAl 


2207 

2767 
2708 
2163 
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TABLE  VI.    IMl— W. 


Trted 

Yc*n. 

Cuinidll- 

TtUk 

Conikled 

OnUsvi 

Trii>d 
beton 
Ufgt 

Court 

TrlAd 

beTon 

Tried 

before 
Sherllt 

ftodJUTT. 

Triad 

beron 
SheriB 

Trlrd 
before 
Buncb 

befcn 

Jii»- 

ilceeif 

UCQbL 

or  luue. 

CireulL 

TithuUl 

Jury, 

micii 

lb* 
iW«. 

1S41 

;)56:! 

2907 

2691 

142 

454 

350 

873 

:»2 

206 

1SJ2 

41 811 

8672 

3177 

214 

092 

1283 

748 

4C3 

16J- 

1843 

;iGi5 

2937 

2626 

161 

620 

1183 

652 

366 

lOS 

1644 

3675 

S023 

2749 

190 

469 

1107 

790 

886 

76 

1645 

3537 

2973 

2710 

109 

435 

1198 

788 

332 

67 

1846 

40l>9 

3409 

2936 

153 

458 

1237 

1075 

341 

m 

1847 

4C3-> 

3881 

35G9 

18G 

606 

1631 

1148 

81G 

69 

1848 

4U01I 

3975 

3GC9 

178 

493 

1707 

1200 

812 

B5 

184'J 

4357 

3543 

3280 

148 

434 

1666 

1139 

110 

66 

IS60 

4468 

3GS8 

3381 

210 

068 

1634 

1039 

124 

67 

18S1 

40(H 

3328 

3094 

238 

677 

1888 

968 

72 

85 

1862 

4027 

3288 

3052 

134 

439 

1604 

971 

103 

37 

1853 

;i760 

31(li* 

2849 

ini 

438 

1329 

1029 

107 

5S 

1854 

;!'jy4 

32(15 

3D16 

121 

412 

1455 

1079 

180 

48 

185G 

3650 

2961 

2728 

88 

331 

1334 

1046 

90 

73 

186C 

371:( 

299G 

2762 

94 

374 

12C3 

1137 

113 

IS 

1857 

3840 

3169 

2931 

99 

375 

1144 

1402 

144 

6 

1858 

3782 

3167 

2891 

HHS 

438 

1115 

1382 

120 

S 

issy 

3472 

2846 

2589 

IKJ 

303 

]0«.> 

1156 

132 

14 

leuo 

3267 

2U42 

2441 

7G 

318 

1045 

1053 

123 

27 

T.\BLE  VII. 


FliwiiIfpuiuaBilBryOclubcr.  IBM, 

FlAUlfl  put  on  Salary  October.  IHM. 

1.    Aboriiccn. 

10. 

Dundee.     ■ 

2.    Ajr. 

11. 

Glasgow. 

3.     AiriJric. 

12. 

luvcrucBS. 

4.      UUDSC. 

13. 

I'aiBlef. 

5.     Dumrricg. 

14. 

Pcrlh. 

6.     Edinburgh. 

15. 

Roxburgh, 

7.    Cupar   in   Fife. 

10. 

SlirllDg. 

8.     Falkirk. 

17. 

Wigton. 

9.    Forfar. 

i 
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TABLE  VIII. 
ATcngea  for  Qninqaeiuilftl  Periods,  1841—1860. 


futeOa. 

1 

COD- 

Tlclad, 
Ac. 

High 
Coart. 

ClnnlL 

Shfiifl 
and 
July. 

Gherill 

BUEO. 

other 

OqhtU. 

18*1-45 
4846-50 
1861-55 
1856-60 

8696       3082 
4488       8680 
3881        8190 
3619  1    2924 

2791 
3370 

W4T 
2624 

164-4 
170-2 
146-2 

94-2 

512- 
631-6 
439-2 
.'J736 

1144-2 
1632-8 
H22- 

1180-4 

770 
1120 
1019 

1228 

485 
809 
163 
140 

TABLE  IX. 

Table  ihoinog  DiatribntioQ  o(  Crimioal  Bueiiiesa  in  QniDqucnnial  Pcrioda. 
1841—1860. 


pmadL 


Gherlll 

Sherin 

Otliar 

,  uid  JoTT- 

Sum. 

CooRn. 

1 

a7-i2 

24-i) 

15-7 

41-5 

30-3 

8-3 

«-5 

81-U 

5-1 

.  38-e 

1 

41-!) 

47 

1641-45 
1846-60 
1851-5U 
185«-ti0 


5-3.'J 
4-77 
4-6 

S-2-1 


lfi-6 
I4'41 

13-7 
12-77 


])cr  cent 


TABLE  X. 
CommilmcnlBon  Reports.     1831 — 18G0. 


Yum. 

1 
Otramli-  ! 

Yearii 

1 

m«Dt«. 

Y«n^ 

CommlV 
menu. 

1831 

1 
1093 

1841 

2033 

1851 

2609 

1832 

IISS 

1»12 

228S 

1852 

2482 

1833 

13S6 

18-13 

205* 

1853 

2391 

1834 

1-lUl 

184-1 

2155 

185-1 

2339 

1833 

1387 

18*5 

2012 

1S55 

2359 

1836 

1-179 

1816 

S3<I8 

18BC 

23Hl 

1837 

17-13 

18*7 

2874 

1H57 

2195 

1838 

1766 

1848 

'    3050 

1858 

2183 

1839 

IS&l 

18*9 

2976 

18S9 

2003 

1840 

2131 

i860 

!812 

1860 

2029 

SM 
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TABLE  XL 

FroportioD  of  Commitioents  on  Beporta  to  whole  COnmUBaata. 

1831—1860. 


Torn 

Tnn. 

CoBunHo^ta 

isn-si 

1836-40 
1840-lfi 

51-2    per  cent. 
e3-4S       „ 
676 

lS46-eO 
1851-56 
186S-a0 

6S-B9  p«re»L 

M-7 

«317        „ 

TABLE  TCn. 

ProportloD  of  Convicted,  OatUwed,  Ac 

1841—1860. 

T»n. 

per  cent 

Y«*n. 

Ptrecnt 

Yatn. 

Peroont 

1    Tnn. 

Pai  It 

1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 

75-54 

75-8-1 
72-61 
76-»9 
76-61 

1846 
1847 
1818 
1849 

1850 

1 

73-15 
7700 
7174 
75-51 
75-67 

1851 
1852 
1853 
185-1 
1855 

77'S3 
76-78 
7597 
75-48 
74-73 

1856 

1    1857 

,    1858 

1869 

1860 

74-» 

7&SI 
76-41 

7456 
74-M 

TABLE  Zm. 
Police  between  1834—1860. 

Yout. 

>-<i.  ot  Pullcfl. 

Yfart. 

>>Ci.  DC  l-ull«. 

1834 
1840 

1841 
1816 

614 

1          659 

i        1086 

1132 

1850 

1851 

1869-60 

1170 
1834 
3489 

I 
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Watson. 
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The  Criminal  Statistics  of  Scotland  are  not  eatiafaclory.  The 
managers  unJer  the  Prisona  Administration  Act  quarterly  trunsmit 
bi  the  Secreifiry  of  St»le  an  abstract  of  returns  of  prieonera  in  the 
mininal  dcpiirtment  of  each  prison  in  Scolland.  compared  with  the 
ntunbers  returned  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  ihe  previous  year. 
On  looking  at  the  return  for  the  quarter  ended  30th  June,  18G3,  we 
find  ihat  the  average  daily  number  ihroughout  the  quarier  was  2,400  ; 
and  the  average  throughout  the  aarac  quarter  of  the  previous  year 
was  2,203.  showing  an  increase  of  197,  of  which  Aberdeen  contributed 
its  quota  of  two. 

As  these  returns  only  give  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  criminal 
department  of  each  prison,  without  staling  the  crimes  or  offences  for 
which  they  were  committed,  the  only  inference  that  can  be  drawn  is, 
that  crime  hns  increased.  Bill,  that  the  retuiTis  are  fiiUaciona,  and 
ills  inference  deducible  from  them  is  incorrect,  may  be  clearly  shown 
by  the  stalisiics  of  the  Aberdeen  prisons  for  the  same  periods.  Before 
referring  to  these,  however,  it  may  bi-  slated  ihat  the  Session  of  Par- 
liament, 1862,  by  passing  the  Public-house  Act,  and  tlie  Aberdeen 
Police  Act,  added  greatly  to  the  number  of  offences  punishable  by 
imprboninent,  which,  if  ihey  had  not  been  declared  criminal  by  Act  of 
Parli&ment,  would  not  have  been  considered  so  by  any  right  thinking 
pcnoD. 

The  statistics  of  the  Aberdeen  prisons,  to  which  we  refer,  are: — 1st. 
Statement  by  the  governor  of  the  number  of  persons  confined  on  cri- 
minal charges  on  lOtk  September  last.  The  number  confined  was^ 
39. 


Of  whom  nntried  ... 

CoDviotad  ulfotgeij  and  fraud 

Anaolt  with  intent 

AasBolt  ... 

Theft 

Breach  of  peocQ    ... 

Breach  of  aew  Police  Aot  ... 

Desertiiig  militia ... 

"Of  the  29  cflnvicled :— 

1  sentenced  to  4  months. 

a    ., 

60  days. 
M      „ 
30     „ 
SO      „ 


I 

8 
10 

9 
1 


S  aentcnoed  to  13  dajs. 
1  „  10    ,, 

1  „  7    .. 

1  »  I    » 


SB 


d 
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2.  Returns  by  the  goTernor  of  the  namber  of  persons  committed 
to  the  prisons  of  Aberdeeu  dnriag  the  quarter  ending  Jane,  1862  : — 

Theft  b;  housebreaking      ...            ...            ...            -..  S 

Theft 68 

Fire  raising:          ...            ...            ...            ...            ...  S 

Fraud      ...            ...            ...            ...            ...            ...  7 

.^asaalt   ...            ...            ...            ...            ...            .••  31 

Breach  uf  the  peace              ...              ...              ..r              ...  70 

Breach  of  poor  and  guna  lam,  and  militarj  offenoee...  17 

Total 131 

3.  During  the  quarter  ending  June,  1863: — 

Theft  by  bouaebreeking     .-            ...            -.            ...  1 

Theft      ...            ...            ...            ...            ...            ...  ffi 

Fire  rnising            ...              ...              ...              ...              ...  1 

Fraud  and  forgery               ...            ...            ...            ...  4 

ABHaalt  ...              ...              ...              ...              ...              ...  It 

AxHault  with  intent              ...              ...              ...              ...  3 

Breach  of  the  peave            ...            ...            ...            ...  67 

Malicious  miechief              ...            ...            ...            ...  3 

Breach  of  game  and  poor  lairs,  and  military  offences  ...  IS 

Tottd     ...            ...  183 

To  which  odd  commitments  under  Acts  1862 — 

Breach  of  PublJc-hoase  Act               ...            ...            ...  17 


Breach  orAbeniocn  Police  Aot 


368 


Clearly  showing  that  recent  legislation  has  added  77  to  the  commit- 
ments,  without  which  there  would  have  been  a  diminution  of  9.  Bat 
the  fallacy  of  (rusting  to  lommitments  is  farther  manifest  from  the  fol- 
lowing tables,  showing  the  number  of  commitments  and  re-com- 
mitments for  the  two  quarters, 
ist.  iJuring  the  quarter  ending  June,  1862  :— 

Coinmittod  Ist  time            ...            ...            ...            ...  93 

and    „              17 

3rd     „                 13 

■1th     „               15 

5th    „               * 

,,          0  and  under  10  times   ...            ...            ...  H 

„          10  and  upwards               ...            ...            ...  26 

Totoi lai 

2nd  quarter : — 

Committed  Ist  time            ...            ...            ...            ...  103 

2nd  „               ...             ...            ...            ...  46 

3rd   „               16 

*tl,    „               17 

&t1i   „                S 

,,           6  and  under  10  times  ...            ...            ...  30 

„            10  and  under  -10             ...              ...              ...  41 

„            10  and  under  50            ...             ...            ...  !) 

Total    ..  „.    268 


B'j  Sheriff  TVatton, 


3»7 


k 


These  tables  elicit  two  remarks;  Isi,  Thai  notwitlistaniling  the  great 
increase  of  comiuitmeDts,  the  increaae  in  the  daily  number  in  confine- 
menis  is  rery  small,  showing  tliat  the  periods  of  ileicniion  hnd  been 
exceedingly  shorl,  63  per  cent,  are  ten  days  and  under;  2nd.  That 
the  frequent  recommitmenis  show  that  imjirisonnient  had  neither 
deterred  nor  reformed,  and  had  not  accomplished  either  of  its  legiti- 
jaate  end?.  It  could  hardly  be  supposed  ihnt  it  would,  for  imprison- 
ments are  often  so  short,  that  before  the  prisoner  has  had  time  to 
nudergo  the  ordeal  of  weighing  and  washing,  lelling  his  iige,  place  of 
bittli,  and  usual  place  of  residence,  showing  that  ha  can  liarJIy  read 
or  wrile,  or  state  to  what  religious  body  he  belongs,  the  period  bas 
ex[nred,  nnd  he  is  turned  agiiin  into  tbe  slrcnt.  But,  in  aiteading  to 
tfaefw  often  repeated  matters,  the  governor  is  sometimes  occupied  two 
boars  »  day,  to  the  neglect  of  more  important  duties,  while  the  offices 
of  teacher  and  chaplain  are  made  little  more  than  sinecures. 

A.nd,  if  no  good  has  been  done,  has  no  evil  been  committed  ?  Is 
H  asliglit  thing  to  cause  such  flights  of  jail  birds,  impressed  with  the 
prison  brand,  so  easily  put  on  and  so  ditli<;ult  to  eSitce,  which  renders 
them  so  shameless  or  indifferent  that  they  reckon  impriBoiimeat 
nettJier  a  punishment  nor  a  disgrace  ?  Now  punishment  which  does 
not  deter  or  reform,  lias  always  been  considered  worse  than  useless, 
yet  the  Aberdeen  prison  returns  show  that  there  it  ha^  produced 
neither  result,  and  wc  may  therefore  ask  why  criminal  legislation  has 
been  so  liberally  awarded  to  Scotlanil  in  genci-al,  and  Aberdeen  in 
particular.  We  probably  should  not  inquire  why  Scotland  has  got  a 
Public-house  Act,  which  was  not  thought  good  enough  to  be  given  to 
England,  but  wo  may  surely  be  permitted  to  ask  why  Aberdeen 
obtained  a  Police  Act  containing  a  number  of  criminal  enactments 
which  were  not  admitted  into  the  general  Act. 

It  is  truly  vexing  to  see  individual  efforts  for  the  prevention  of 
crime  utterly  paralysed  by  statutory  enactments,  which  expose  the 
poor  children  of  Aberdeen  to  imprisonment  for  fourteen  days  for 
offences  which,  if  committed  elsewhere,  would  not  be  punished  with 
imprisonmeot  at  all,  but  by  detention  in  a  place,  not  a  lock-up  or  a 
common  jail,  for  a  period  not  escceding  ten  hours. 

It  is  hoped  that  such  partial  legislation  will  not  be  deemed  un- 
worthy tlio  consideration  of  the  Asaocintion,  and  the  subject  is  brought 
before  them  in  the  confident  expectation  thai  an  emphatic  deliverance 
will  be  expressed  that  a  general  criminal  statute  for  Scotland  should 
be  passed,  and  all  local  criminal  acts  immediately  repealed. 

Further,  that  criminal  atatistica,  olticially  made  up,  shall  exhibit 
ihe  crimes  or  offences  for  which  parties  were  committed,  and  not 
nerely  the  number  of  individuals  who  have  entered  the  prison. 
■If  such  recommendations  were  given  and  carried  out,  crime  would 
lW  mnch  leM  frequent,  at  any  rate  it  would  be  clearly  seen  whether  it 
Iiad  increased  or  diminished. 
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CONVICT  AND  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 


On  the  late  Reports  on  Traaxportation  and  Penal  Servitude:  aad  i 
on  Prison  Discipline.  By  the  Right  Hon.  C-  B.  AddeblI^H 
M.P.  ^ 

IPROPOSK  giving  A  ehort  review  of  tbo  Beport  of  Lord  Grojs 
Commission  on  Iranspoi'tation  find  penal  servitude,  with  iu  countar    I 
raemorundura  hj  the  Chief  Juslke,  and  of  that  of  Lord  Ckmarroo's 
Committee  on  prison  disciplina. 

AH  agree,  und  with  no  dissentient  witnegs,  that  our  Becondaij 
punishments  have  lost  effect  und  even  reco^ition.  In  earlier  tintM 
punishments  were  arbitrary  and  aevere  ;  every  criminal  caasgraat 
chance  of  being  hung.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  great  cliaiige  to 
leniency,  but  punislimenta  are  as  faulty  as  ever  in  uourUiatj. 
Fortunately  few  arc  hung,  but  unfortunately  there  ii  naCbiiig  euft 
deserving  the  name  of  punishment;  nor  can  any  one  rend  ts  the 
Becond  page  of  the  Commissioners'  evidence  without  seeing  llie 
ho|ielesi!nesa  of  our  attempting  to  understand  what  puniahnmti 
are  really  threatened  by  our  luw,  12-1",  1590,  1659,  3623,  42U, 
4241.  Our  penal  coJe,  like  un  African  river,  after  one  brief  catorafl. 
is  lost  in  shifting  sands,  with  no  course  traceable  even  Ut  scjeoti^r 
eyes.  We  have  arrived  at  a  complete  negation  of  first  priodplM. 
No  one  knows  or  fears  what  he  may  become  liable  to  by  any  triua. 
The  object  of  the  Reports  I  have  to  review  is  to  sugg«tt  Iww 
secondary  punishments  may  be  made  cllicianl. 

We  are  now  practically  reduced  to  the  one  ocpedient  of  impriftfi* 
ment,  with  its  varioua  combinations.  Wc  depend,  says  the  fifff 
Report,  on  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  (p.  36).  The  »djai>c( 
of  corporal  chastisement  has  been  nearly  abandoned.  Althou^ 
of  acknowledged  efficiency,  it  \i  condemned  aa  brutal.  The  truth 
is  not  seen  that  in  moral  aa  in  physical  surgery  tJie  most  cfieetual 
treatment  is  the  least  brutal.  Corporal  chastisement  is  restricted 
to  internal  prison  discipline,  where  it  continues  eKliibiting  the  mercy 
of  an  appropriate  remedy  never  reijuinng  repetition. 

Transporlalion  also  is  given  up  as  a  penal  trealmenl.  It  is  al 
length  recognised  in  these  Reports  a^)  a  boon  to  a  criminal  who  taw 
been  sti^atised  by  punishment,  and  whose  removal  el»cwlter«  is 
the  interest  alike  of  himself  and  of  his  country.  As  the  Coinini*aiiw<n 
purpose  to  retain  it,  it  is  in  no  sense  penal  bat  pust-jieuai  tnst- 
ment. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  our  Inst  device  for  aggravated  puniihnie&i. 
penal  servitude,  should  have  been  introduced  as  a  sulistiinii-  fur  what 
proves  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  boon.  1  have  lately  published  ■  tnci 
called  "  A  Century  of  Experiments  in  Secondary  Puniabmenls," 
which  might  have  been  called '■Variations of  Transportation."  It 
shows  all  the  various  jihoses  through  which  traoaporiatiou  lias  persOD* 
ated  punishment  during  one    hundred  years,  and  so  infected  «riUi 
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aacertainty  and  inefficiency  oar  whole  jienal  code.  Penal  aervitade, 
being  confuseil  witli  il,  ha^  become  as  lerrorlesa.  The  Commte- 
(iooers  say  that  crimes  have  even  been  commilled  for  the  sole 
purpoM  of  obtaining  iu  supposed  advanUiges.  Penal  servitude  must 
iUelf  be  transported  into  the  cniegory  of  real  punishment  ;  and  trans- 
poruiion  brought  clearly  out  of  il  into  its  true  use,  as  new  life  to  those 
trbo  have  loal  casic  at  home. 

Fram  tho  problem   how  to  make  impriaonment  in  all  its  forms 
effective,  we  may  eliminate  much  as  now  conceded  by  all. 

It  is  agreed  that  it  should  be,  in  all  its  dctail-i,  severer,  and  more 
uniform,  more  definite,  nnd  less  at  the  diacrelion  of  judges.  This  is 
ibe  substance  of  Lord  Carnarvon's  Report ;  and  Lord  Grey's  refers 
with  satisfaction  to  those  features  of  the  (]ucstioii  having  been 
reftrred  to  hia  iuquirj',  and  expresses  generally  a  similar  view.  Want 
of  uniformity  of  eyatera,  say  the  Committee,  has  led  to  inequality, 
uncert^nty,  and  inefliciency  of  punishment.  The  labour  in  prisons 
has  not  been  properly  penal,  nor  of  so  definite  and  known  a  meaning 
as  it  should  be.  Separation  in  prison  ie  not  yet  universal,  nor  solitude 
occasionally  utilised,  capable  os  it  is  of  being  complete  punishment  for 
many  cnscs  in  so  short  a  spnce  an  from  three  to  seven  days.  Diet 
□lighi  be  made  more  penal  yet  wholesome  ;  beds  put  on  planks,  and 
general  reguliitions  made  more  stringent  by  Act  of  Parliament.  So 
B»y  the  Committee  on  prison  discipline.  Were  it  not  that  chmige  is  of 
(be  esaeocc  of  the  evil  in  hand,  imi^jUttt/  of  the  essence  of  its  remedy, 
one  would  wish  for  u  new  nomenclature  for  our  revised  punishments, 
and  to  escape  from  that  which  bns  incurred  contempL  As  it  is.  we  must 
suppose  imprisonment  and  penal  servitude  mode  severer,  more  uniform 
And  definite,  and  sec  bow,  so  cor]*ected,  tbey  may  be  most  efficiently 
applied.  Little  discussion,  in  fact,  remains,  but  whether  the  process, 
so  corrected,  should  be  prolonged  and  ordered  in  an  educationary 
view,  or  shortened  up  to  its  briefest  capacity  for  stopping  crime,  and 
warning  the  public.  But  in  this  discussion  is  involved  the  whole 
^1  philoouphy  of  punishment.  The  terms  long  and  short  nre  compara- 
^F  tive  :  the  shorter  punishment  need  not  be  too  short.  The  ad\'ocates 
of  the  eil  neat  ion  ary  view  take  no  less  than  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal  to  be  the  undertaking  of  every  punishment.  Those  who 
taJce  the  simpler  view  would  limit  the  scope  of  punishment  to 
4«tCITing  a  criminal  from  the  repetition  of  his  act,  and  so  far 
lode«d,  reforming  him  ;  and  presenting  a  conspicuous  example  to  the 
public.  Sii  years  ago  I  attempted  the  discussion  of  this  (lucation  in 
ft  pamphlet  entitled  "Punishment  is  not  Education,"  to  which 
Hr.  Becorder  Hill  replied.  Since  that  time  we  have  more  completely 
■lisi'-mbarraaBed  the  t^ues^on  of  two  dlllicuUies  which  used  to  be  in 

kit*  way. 
First,  we  have  no  longer  weighing  on  our  consciences  a  sense  of 
)p«at  Raiioaal  neglect  of  the  education  of  ihe  poor,  who  must  always 
fanutfa  nine-tenths  of  the  criminals  against  municipal  law.  Lord 
,  Bnssell  once  complained  that  education  was  withheld  from  the 
labouring  classes  until  they  got  into  prison,  nnd  so  crime  beconie  the 
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preUminary  coodition  of  popular  education.  Bat  noir  tliere  is  not  « 
child  in  tlie  country  ivho  may  not  liare  a  ^notl  educatiou,  and  thoac 
children  ivlio  fall  inio  crime  from  parental  neglocl.  we  eenil  to 
reformfttories  or  peniil  sclioola.  We  may,  therefore,  with  good  con- 
flcieocc,  treat  adult  criminab  as  rcspondbte  for  iheir  crioies :  nnd  not 
feel  bound,  byway  of  making  up  n  debt  of  education,  to  modify  what- 
ever may  seem  :ibstractedly  to  be  tbe  bust  punishment.  The  mcdidiw 
of  the  nation's  morul  pharmaropnsia  nt'ed  no  longer  be  its  ordinary 
food,  tbc  stini  of  which  is  not  the  cause  of  ailment. 

Secondly,  wehave  no  longer  such  defective  prisons  that  we  need  lear 
our  actual  means  of  punishment.  In  former  prisons,  which  wet* 
einks  of  fillh,  disease,  nnd  evfry  sort  of  corruption,  the  younfercri- 
minala  becamo  adepts,  nnd  the  older  more  hardened.  The  uposure 
of  tfais  scandiil  drove  us  to  an  opposite  extreme.  To  cure  our  prisons 
.  of  being  schools  of  vice,  we  sought  to  make  them  school?  of  virine. 
Let  us  not  recoil  too  far  from  this  extreme,  but  settle  on  the  middlt 
trutfa.  that,  avoiding  chimerical  notions  of  punishment,  we  iak«  can 
that  nil  its  influences  aliould  be  salutary,  while  the  subject  of  it  is  in 
our  hands. 

It  is,  then,  a  much  simpler  question  now  than  formerly — How 
may  imprisoaraent  be  made  effective  punishment  for  respannble 
criminals,  in  well-regulated  jiri.ions  and  public  works  ?  Is  it  posaiUt 
to  make  it  a  means  of  reforuialion,  or  only  of  terror  and  exampbt 
The  Commissioners  b.-vsc  their  report  on  the  theory  of  reformaiioui 
that  on  every  occasion  of  a  crime  being  comrailtcd,  the  perpttmor 
should  be  subjected  to  ameliorntinp:  influences,  and  a  long  oourM  of 
moral  treatment,  which  may  torn  him  out  a  renovaied  being.  H« 
Chief  Justice  in  his  counter-memorandum,  nnd  Lord  Carnarvon'! 
Committee,  think  this  view  speculative,  and  contemplate  a  man 
practicable  scope  for  punishment. 

Now,  iirst,  I  observe,  that  the  Commissioners  weaken  their  ai^tuiMiit 
by  basing  it  on  glaring  assumptions.  For  example,  tbey  aasame  that 
the  recent  increase  of  crime  must  partly  have  arisen  from  the  nnpre- 
cedcntfid  number  of  convicts  eet  at  large  on  the  expiration  of  tba 
shorter  sentences  passed  since  ISft?  ;  pp.  23,  25.  80.  For  tht«  pre* 
conception  of  their  case  tbey  only  adduce  as  evidence  the  general 
assertions  of  Sir  Richard  Maync  and  Mr.  Smith,  that  criminals  whn 
discharged  become  suspicious  elements  of  society.  Evidence  whick 
only  implies  tlic  truism  that  there  would  be  less  crime,  ifcriiiuiiab 
mere  not  set  at  large  at  all. 

Another  assumption  is  that  the  acknowledged  inefficiency  of  ptiiush* 
ment  must  have  arisen  from  its  diminished  terms ;  for  which  asferdoa 
there  is  no  evidence,  but  only  opinions  that  the  present  sT?tera  of 
punishment  requires  longer  time  for  its  purpose.  Both  niisiimplion* 
the  Chief  Justice  disposes  of  by  obserWng  that  there  could  tw  noUiiDg 
special  in  the  shorter  sentences,  either  to  increase  the  number  of  cri- 
minals,  or  to  neutralize  punishment ;  for  a  like  accanulauon  of 
convicts,  discharged  after  similar  terms  of  detention,  has  been  Icng 
going  on,  and  tbe  late  particular  increoae  of  violence  (p.  61)  wa*  tft 
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tikdy  to  come  from  sTiort-sentenced  men  ;  ftDd  long  and  short  punish- 
ments hnvc  been  alike  followed  by  re  committal  a.      He  also  rcmarka 

,  that  the  pennl  servitude,  which  is  now  too  short,  may  bo  long  eaougfa 

I  if  more  rigorously  carried  out. 

I       I  next  observe  great  inconsistencies  in  the  Commissioners'  Report. 

'  For  instance,  in  order  to  make  pennl  servitude  reformatory  they  first 
desire  lubour  to  be  made  attractive,  by  its  asaooiation  with  remissioa 
of  panisfament.  Bui,  soon  after,  fearing  it  might  be  thought  that  Ruch 
labour  would  not  be  penal,  they  proceed  to  bIiow  that  prison  labour 
mart  be  a  dull  unvarying  routine  of  distasteful  employment,  adding 
that,  though  it  may  be  lesa  than  free  mendo,  yet  it  must  under  compul- 
rion  be  much  disliked.  One  despairs  of  a  theory  which  embraces  two 
such  contradictory  views,  and  requires  the  same  thing  to  be  both 
attractive  .^nd  distasteful,  by  way  of  serving  two  purposes  at  once. 

Again,  why  should  it  bo  wrong  in  England,  as  observed,  p.  29,  to 
give  a  criminal  credit  for  good  conduct  on  public  works,  but  right 
in  Wc-stern  Australia?  (p.  58),  The  anxiety  for  scientific  reform  of 
prisoners  ceases  with  the  possibility  of  transporting  them.  There  ia 
also  this  fundamental  inconsistency  in  ihe  Report,  that  a  sharp  deter- 
rent character  is  recommended  for  separate  imprisonment  (p.  41) 
whetlieras  a  Urst  stage  of  pennl  servitude,  or  in  ordinary  prisons;  but 

'  ihe  second  process  of  penal  servitude,  the  associated  labour,  by  which 
nddiiionit  \t  distinguished  as  an  aggravation  of  punishment,  is  only  to 

I  have  fear  attached  to  it  by  prolongation,  which,  in  the  Chief  Justice's 
wotiIb,  *'  can  only  be  had  on  the  condition  of  a  coiresponding  diminu- 
tion in  the  intensity  of  the  punishment"  (p.  7C).  Moral  persuasion 
is  the  punitive  influence  reserved  for  the  worst  cases.  Indeed,  tha 
incnrables  are  specially  devoted  to  moral  care.  Those  who  are  "  so 
inTcletately  addicted  to  dishonesty  that  there  is  no  chance  of  their 
mending  for  a  very  considerable  time,"  are  the  subjects  recommended 
for  incentives  to  good  conduct,  by  way  of  facilitating  their  control  and 
their  roformalion, 

Tlie  Commissioners  have  also  an  odd  way  of  treating  objections 
■which  present  themselves  to  their  propositions,  namely,  by  accounting 
for  them ;  as,  for  instance,  the  objection  that  in  the  present  syatem 
of  public  works,  convicts  have  to  be  brought  away  from  labour  when 
it  rains,  is  disposed  of  by  the  explanation  that  it  arises  from  the 
difficulty  of  drying  their  clothes  (p.  41).  Is  there  not,  moreover,  some- 
thing contradictory  in  a  reformatory  plan  which  proposes  (o  shelve 
whoolingin  after  hours  as  incompatible  with  the  main  process?  (p.  44.) 
Tlie  attempt  to  make  prisons  schools  ends  in  schooling  being  rejected 
from  prisons.  "  Then,  on  the  other  hand,"  says  Captain  Powell,  in 
finiwer  to  1252,  "you  cannot  force  a  man  to  work,  you  can  only 
induce  him."  So  the  penal  part  of  the  diluted  process  is  persuasion, 
and  in  the  double  process  of  reforming  and  punishing  both  ports  ar* 
neutralized. 

I'he  Commissioners,  however,  always  fall  back  on  their  theory ;  and 
Jl  the  contradictions  it  leads  them  into  only  drive  them  to  reassert 
that  it  cannot  b«  carried  out  otherwise.     Without  longer  aentonce», 
I  D  i> 
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i&j  they,  the  diackplmc  conitot  produce  its  proper  e^ect ;  tb« 
cuinot  be  soparated  from  iheii-  old  a«Mcifilea,  nor  &aaMy  diapcwd  g{ 
oat  of  the  country.  But  there  ia  no  eviilenu  of  tiie  "  prc^wr  eflttct  ** 
ever  having  been  produced  by  this  discipline-  The  only  ^immw  «f 
effective  result  aeeius  to  come  I'rom  the  Irish  intermediate  sjilem,  m 
nblj  carried  out  under  Sir  Walter  Crofton'^  uuspicea.  But  this  is  sM 
really  a  penal,  but  a  post-penal  process.  There  ia  like  evidence  of  iIm 
sacceas  of  "  Discharged  Pri^oiier^'  Aid  Societies,"  which  ait  of  ihs 
same  kind  of  post-peaal  i^gcncy ;  helping  a  punieiked  nuui  inti>  fra> 
life  again  elsetrhere.  Both  processes  arc  mainly  depoodent  on 
of  exit  afler  pnniahment  to  otlier  countriea ;  in  other  words,  the 
of  transportation.  Both  pi-occssiis  are,  in  llieir  proper  wi^,  of 
highest  promise. 

The  Commissioners  thus  eum  up  their  recommcndatioaa ;  tb*J 
are  For  longer  punishments,  severor  on  re-conviction  ;  for  the  traioiDg 
process  of  cellular  confinement;  lubour  in  public  works,  jtad  power 
cf  earning  remission  ;  a  general  consignment  of  all  who  conuntt  £elo* 
nies  to  Western  Australia,  or  supervision  of  them  at  home. 

Putting  aside  from  these  recommendations  the  last  propotilioi^ 
which  can  only  be  made  useful,  or  even  practicable,  as  not  bdoiEiiif 
to  punishment  at  all,  the  Chief  Justice  takes  distinct  issue  with  hs 
coUcagues  on  their  penal  proposition.  Considering  reforaoftlian  if 
adult  criminals  in  prisons  visiojiary,  and  beyond  the  scope  ofordiwy 
punishment,  and  certainly  of  mure  value  than  possible  result!  by  a 
suaaive  process  of  remission  of  scnienae,  lie  would  aonden)>e  panid* 
ment  into  its  shortest  compass,  make  it  rigid,  and  connect  it  as  closely 
Bs  possible  with  its  occasion.  Control  over  prisoners  he  would  awnn^ 
not  by  coaidng  and  humouring  tiiom,  but  by  strangtheuiog  the  ptMOO 
.  staff  beyond  the  need  of  fuor  ov  favour.  And  for  reformation,  ezcqit 
•IS  incidental  to  this  process  of  correction,  he  would  not  detain  soma 
in  prison  on  tbe  chance  of  attaining  it  in  such  a  situation.  The  oppoaiM 
theorists  would  keep  a  culprit  in  durance  until  he  is  reformed,  sod 
deny  that  any  man  was  ever  deterred  by  punishment  from  crime.  Cs- 
pericnce  goes  against  this  view.  Some  crimes  have  distinctly  yielded 
to  adroit  modifications  of  deterrent  punishment  ;  *.g„  the  resQieiioB  af 
capital  punishment  to  murder,  led  to  burglaries  being  leu  aunt»A 
vaih  nturder  through  fear  of  the  gallows.  It  may  be  askwl,  if  pnaiA- 
ment  were  abolished  .illogcther,  would  not  crime  greatly  incroMaf  A 
may  be  too  much  to  say  that  no  man  ever  was  reformed,  in  the  mbM 
of  imbibing  higher  principles,  in  prison  -,  but  it  is  the  Chiaf  Jaatin'l 
point  that  so  great  a  change  is  too  much  fur  the  State  to  AUmpt  bj 
CVC17  punishment,  at  all  events  on  adults  wheu  the  fiu^iia  lanpvm  df 
jiQuth  are  gone  by.  We  must  also  consider  the  varieties  of  mea  who 
come  under  the  sentence  of  punishment.  The  fears  of  all  may  be  alika 
U)peBled  to,  and  wherever  the  fences  of  the  law  arc  broken.  Ha  mo*- 
liona  maybe  made  clearly  cognizable  by  all ;  but  to  ronstmct  fli 
I  elaborate  training  apparatus  around  eveiy  point  of  infraction,  sod 
suitable  for  all  infringers,  is  a  scheme  for  embracing  the  atmool 
of  education  in  one  of  its  leadt  felicitous  prooesus^  baaed  on  u 
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Bute  or  motives  wluck  only  exist   'in  ihe  Iteueroleat  mind  which 
coneeires  the  idea. 

Lord  CAmaTTOTi'B  Comtaitleo  also  give  an  opinion  on  the  funda- 
DientKl  queaiicm  of  the  true  scope  of  punialiment.  While  admitting 
I  (bat  it*  proease  should  be  ref ormuiory,  as,  indiicd,  a.  good  deterring  pun- 
LiibiiMMmiiat  incidentally  be,  and  nice  i-erau;  they  keep  clearly  diiitiQclllie 
0i>i«ct  uf  punishment  per  ae.  They  doubt,  with  the  Chief  Justice,  the 
^mmtbI  pnicLicability  of  a  more  thorougb  reformation  in  prisoaa,  and 
woold  not  sacrllioe  the  rigour  and  fixity  of  puniaJimeDt  for  that 
object. 

If  we  abstruct  die  wisdom  from  all  three  documcuts  we  may  collect 
Mme  sucb  coneluMons  113  the  following  : — 

First,  litat  there  ahould  be  no  difiercnce  between  the  treatment  in 
tfrdiaary  phsoas,  and  in  Government  prisons,  but  that  imprisoD- 
mcDt  bbould  mean  the  same  thing,  and  be  suffered  on  aiinilar  con- 
Jitiwns,  wherever  it  is  inflicted,  and  tihat  prisoners  should  be  always 
Mpamta,  t^ogh  in  very  few  cases  solitary. 

Soeoodlj.  that  the  severity  of  punishment  shonld  bo  most  intense  at 
first,  and  gradually  relaxed,  in  a.  regular  and  known  system  made 
■accniin  (o  industry,  but  that  there  should  be  no  remission  of  sentence 
■Wifrf.  perhaps,  such  as  may  be  earni'd  by  a  rigid  sptem  of  work 
mined  in  time  and  under  special  circumstances,  under  authority  of 
dte  Secretary  of  State,  or  by  Her  Majc£ly's  pardon. 

^trdly,  that  penal  sen'itude  should  be  an  augmentation  of  the 
pmiabtaeBl  of  imprisonment  by  ihe  addition  of  a  fixed  amount  of 
forced  labour,  of  a  definite  and  unili>riu  kiud,  on  pubUc  works. 

Fuunhjy,  that  all  such  means  113  are  piovidod  by  Discharged 
ri'iiiiiiiil'  Aid  Societies,  and  by  the  intermediate  system  in  Ireland, 
by  irhich  convicts  on  the  completion  of  their  punishment  may  be 
aoaisted  to  get  into  fresb  employment,  at  home  or  abroad,  should  be 
eaooaraged  and  multiplied.  By  such  agency  we  may  still  maintain 
B  kind  of  transportation.  Perhaps  some  senteoces  might  conclude 
with  imposing  exile  from  this  cotiniry,  under  penalty  on  return  to  it 
for  »  term  of  years.  Such  niiglil  be  the  condition  of  discharge — a 
condition  which  is  now  attached  to  a  Westorn  Australian  ticket-of- 
leave  (p.  17).  This  process  would  necessitate  a  short  period  of  aur- 
vaillsmce  orer  men  out  of  custody  in  some  cases.  Its  chief  pm^- 
poao  would  be  facilitating  the  man's  finding  employment  for  him- 
mU.  Jt  would  avoid  the  evils  of  the  ticket- of -leave  system  in  this 
«aaatrf.  which  system  is  worlhlesi  as  it  is  now  conducted,  without  the 
power  of  r«-committal  to  prison  ou  suspicion  short  of  proof  of  fresh 
«6eftOB. 

I  have  to  add  my  own  strong  opinion  that  the  adjunct  of  corporal 
{■■aishment  may  be  wisely  restored  in  many  suitable  cases,  for  which 
Hiilder  forma  of  punishment  prove  wholly  inapplicable  and  valueless. 
!Dm  fefiliog  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  was  so  strongly  in  favour 
nf  lliia  view,  last  Session,  with  reference  to  robberies  with  violence, 
I  aod  garotting,  that  the  opposition  of  the  Government  was  absolute^ 
rbelmcd. 

»  D  2 
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Experience  abundantly  proves  ihat  tlie  fear  of  bodily  pain  effec- 
tuallj  checks  some  kinds  of  outrage ;  and  Parliament  waa  of  opinioD 
that  stopping  crime  is  the  principal  object  of  puniebment,  whilst  an  end- 
less recurrence  of  both  crime  and  punishment  evinces  nmther  safe  dot 
enlightened  practice.  There  is  no  bumauity  in  paying  criminsls  the 
complimeut  to  impute  to  them  the  finer  feelings  of  honest  men,  and 
then  make  vain  appeals  to  sentiments  they  do  not  possess.  By  re- 
peated inclTecIual  punishments  a  large  portion  of  the  population  may 
be  aecumulnted  in  gaols,  and  become  more  embittered  than  reformed 
in  their  feelings  towards  society. 

There  arc  still  numerous  small  offences  for  which  the  law  obliges 
magistrates  to  send  young  persons  to  prison,  wliicb  would  be  more 
>iisely  punished  by  a  caning  inflicted  by  a  constable  under  their  orders. 
I  bebevc  Edinbui^h  has  the  advantage  of  such  a  provision  under  a 
Scotch  enactment.  You  cannot  put  a  child  to  a  worse  pjsce  of  edu- 
cation than  a  prison ;  and  you  cannot  make  a  worse  use  of  a  working 
man  than  to  imprison  him.  The  Chief  Justice's  good  sense  revolH 
rrom  the  very  idea  of  long  and  onproGtable  incarceration  of  tbonaandi 
of  the  working  class,  and  says,  "  it  is  obviously  the  interest  of  the 
rommunity  that  the  period  of  punishment  should  not  be  prolonged 
bevond  what  is  necessary  to  counteract  the  inducement  to  break  tfae 
hiw." 

I  conclude  n-ith  words  of  sound  philosophy  from  a  recent  number 
of  the  Economist : — 

"  There  is  a  tendency  in  civilized  communities  to  elaborate  punieh- 
ments,  which  exceedingly  weakens  their  force.  The  danger  is  a  grow- 
iijg  one  of  adapting  our  penal  legislation  more  to  the  taste  and 
culture  of  the  society  which  inflicts  punishments  than  of  tba  clua  oa 
whom  they  are  mainly  inflicted." 


Organited  Attoetations  on  the  part  of  the  Public  neeasary  far 
the  tntiafaetory  Development  of  our  Secondary  Puniikments. 
By  SiH  Walter  Crofton,  C.B. 

I>iPOBTA?rr  events  connected  with  this  Department  have  occnnrf 
since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Association — eventa  which 
I  submit  call  for  the  most  earnest  consideration,  the  most  energeiie 
action.  The  lawless  and  outrageous  conduct  of  our  criminal  populft- 
tion  during  last  winter,  so  justly  incensed  the  public  as,  not  unni- 
turally,  to  awaken  a  clamour  as  to  the  impunity  with  which  ibew 
crimes  could  be  committed,  and  a  desire  to  revise  oar  maooer  of 
inflicting  penal  servitude.  The  Govemment,  as  is  well  known,  delfr 
gated  the  inquiry  to  a  Royal  Commission,  which,  after  deliberaiing 
during  the  entire  Session,  published  a  report  with  which  all  who  sluily 
this  Rubject  are  now  conversant. 

The  report  recommends  the  introduction  of  principles  in  our  convict 
mnnngement  which  this   AxHOcialion,  in  common   with  the   "Lfl» 
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Amendment  Society,"  has  always  advocnted.  It  urges  the  necessity 
of  more  stringent  punishment,  and  the  caiTying  out  auch  imporlftnt 
reforms  as  the  followiiig  : — A  better  classification  of  prisoners — the 
aohstilutioD  of  a  stricter  system  and  more  monotonous  labour  during 
the  sepwate  or  early  stage  of  impriaonment — the  introduction  of  tlie 
"  msrJt  system  "  into  the  public  works  or  second  stage — lower  gra- 
tuities— dealing  with  convicts  in  smaller  numbers — longer  sentences, 
with  die  strict  supervbion  of  licensed  conricis  during  the  unexpired 
portion — and  the  detention  at  home,  in  special  prisons,  of  convicts 
guiity^  of  the  most  grave  crimes. 

It  will  b«  remembered  that  the  chfuiges  here  recommended  have 
been  for  several  years  introduced  into  the  convict  prisons  iu  Ireland, 
•nd  that  for  a  considerable  period  it  has  been  my  duly  continually  to 
wge  their  importance. 

But,  however  much  we  may  approve  the  recommendation  to  adopt 
lliese  sound  principles,  we  must,  I  thiak,  feci  that  the  conclusion  at 
which  the  Commissioners  have  arrived,  viz.,  that  we  can  send  all 
oar  convicts  to  Western  Australia,  save  those  incapacitated  mentally 
or  physically,  or  through  having  been  guilty  of  the  gravest  crimes,  is 
%  very  iatal  error.  I  say  a  fatal  error,  because,  with  this  impiession 
npon  their  minds,  they  have  considered  it  unnecessary  to  seriously 
grapple  with  the  difficult  question  of  ''  What  uro  we  to  do  with  our 
convict*  at  borne  ?"  and  have  omitted  to  examine  some  of  the  most 
practical  and  eminent  witnesses  in  the  country. 

That,  until  our  home  machinery  is  improved  and  in  working  order, 
we  may  have  to  send  u  large  number  of  convicts  lo  Western  Australia 
t9  quite  true,  and  is  a  wise  course;  but  it  is  merely  shelving  a  difli- 
calty,  with  which  we  must  shortly  close,  to  set  forth  that  we  can  eund 
all  convicts,  not  incapacitated  as  before  stated.  Such  a  procedure 
would  be  unwise  as  far  as  Western  Australia  is  concerned,  and  there- 
fore unwise  for  ourselves.  It  would  lead  to  the  closing  of  our  only 
oatlet  for  convicts  sooner  than  any  course  of  which  I  am  aware,  and 
assuredly  long  before  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  deal  satisfactorily 
with  them  at  bomc. 

It  is  well  known  that,  with  the  view  of  modifying  the  difficulties 
CAuaed  by  the  diminution  of  transportation  in  1853,  establishments 
called  ■■  Intermediate  Prisons,"  for  male  convicts,  and  "  Ilcfuges  "  for 
females  were  introduced  into  Ireland.  I  have,  from  time  to  time, 
hoard  objections  made  to  their  introduction  into  England,  but  I  have 
not  beard  of  any  substitute  calculated  to  facilitate  the  absorption  of 
ths  well-intentioned  convict  in  the  home  community. 

I  have  repeatedly  heard  ihe  proposition  of  another  penal  colony, 
but  tlie  question  is  not  one  between  a  new  penal  colony  and  the  esla- 
hli^unenl  of  "  Intermediate  Prisons,"  because,  uller  official  inquiry, 
fio  new  penal  colony  has  been  recommended. 

The  question  is,  thai  if  a  large  number  of  convicts  must  be  dis- 
ofau^d  in  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  it  is  not  a  wise  and  sound 
policy  so  to  train  them  as  to  induce  tlheir  absorption  into  the  labour 
maiket. 
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In  Ireland  it  tuis  been  found  ih&t  the  exhibition  of  ootiTiet  labour 
in  a  state  of  comparadre  freedom  from  restraint,  tends  to  give  confi- 
dence to  employers,  and  conduces  to  this  end.  Common  sense,  I 
think,  points  to  the  same  result  in  whatever  countiy  it  is  tried.  As- 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  liberate  a  large  number  of  conTicts  at  home,  I 
feel  assured  that  some  such  course  as  this  must  sooner  or  later  be 
adopted  in  England,  in  order  to  promote  the  employment  of  tlie  well- 
int^ntjoned.  I  am  satisfied  that  hutting  conTtcts  and  utilising  tbor 
labour  over  the  country  in  harbours  of  refnge  and  fortifications  (and 
who  can  look  nt  the  wreck  chart  and  our  estimates  for  fortificatioiw 
and  not  feel  that  these  works  are  abundant  ?)  will  be  the  means  of 
improving  the  convicts,  assisting  their  employment,  and  prove  a 
great  economy  to  the  public.  If  it  is  considered  to  he  too  haurdoua 
to  try  the  plan  exnctly  in  ibe  same  form  as  in  Ireland,  1st  the  mala 
convicts  pass  the  early  periods  of  Iheir  licences  to  be  at  large  in  these 
huts.  If  they  don't  conduct  themselves  well  in  this  their  fint  taste  of 
liberty,  let  them  be  returned  to  prison  instead  of  having  their  Uceaces 
extended. 

Apart  from  the  Commissionurs'  erroneous  estimate  of  the  afaaor- 
bing  power  ot  Western  Austi'aliii,  we  sliall  have  nnqoestiooabl/ 
gained  by  their  report,  if  the  Government  adopt  their  views  ;  far 
the  convicts  will  certainly  be  bdier  trained,  and  prepared  for 
release  ;  and  the  'public  will  nflsurcdly  be  better  protected  during 
the  unexpired  terms  of  their  sentences.  I  am  not  unmindful  that 
there  are  advocates  of  short  fixed  sentences,  and  if  I  thoo^ 
there  was  to  be  no  improvement  in  checking  the  criminal  chUM 
by  supervision,  I  should  also,  iu  the  interests  of  the  puUic,  advo- 
cate fixed,  although  not  abort  sentences.  But  I  have  the  greatest 
hope  that  this  check  will  be  insiituted  and  rigidly  maintained,  and 
that  the  public  will  have  cause  to  rejoice  ot  the  adoption  of  this 
and  other  principles  recommended  by  I  tie  Commissioners.  Vo 
must  remember  that  short  fixed  sentences  have  been  tried,  and 
have  failed — that  both  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1856  and  the  £oyal  Commissioners  have,  after  inquiry,  con- 
demned them. 

At  the  present  day  public  opinion  will  not  admit  of  penal 
infliction  to  the  extent  which  would  operate  as  a  deterrent  to 
"habitual  criminals"  during  a  short  sentence.  We  must  there&in 
look  to  another  and  a  better  mode  of  decrenMng  crime  by  tba 
Atcapacitalion  of  the  criminal  through  an  active  inUrference  m  ill 
vocation;  and  the  placing  him  vnder  such  restraint*  as  to  imit  it 
abnoat  impracticable  for  him  to  follow  it. 

By  all  means,  say  tho  advocates  of  longer  sentences  and  re- 
misBions,  let  there  be  a  minimum  term  of  imprisonment  striclly 
carried  out,  which  term  should  he  made  known  to  tb«  judge  at 
the  time  of  his  passing  sentence ;  but  they  want  Eomething  more, 
via.,  a  period  during  which  they  can  have  a  check  on  tho  foture 
career  of  the  criminal. 

I  stated  in  my  Lecture  at  Bristol  last  winter,  that  I  tnistad  iImI 
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lb«  wtmH  of  inquiry  wonid  be  lo  lay  the  founclation  "  for  iho 
traMBent  of  crime  as  a  whole  upon  one  cohercnl  plan  worthy  of 
ihe  (gnat  nation  to  which  we  belong,"  I  sincerely  rejoice,  therefore, 
to  find  that  the  Lords'  Committee,  which,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Ldrd  Carnarvon,  reported  at  tlic  nod  of  last  Session  upon 
IIm  discipline  carried  out  in  our  gnols  and  houses  of  correction, 
Iwra  Tsade  saggesLions  which  will  assuredly  tend  to  accompliih  this 
raalt. 

They  point  orft  the  inconeistency  of  our  differ&at  modps  ol 
m&tiDg  criminals  under  the  same  eentencea  in  different  gaoh,  nod 
DTgo  (lie  necessity  of  uniform  treatment.  They  recommend  that 
the  enlire  system  of  punishment  should  bo  made  progressive  in 
it*  diSerent  stages — commencing  witlt  very  severe  labour  and  gra- 
duUy  mlaiiug  into  industrial  employments. 

The  Conunittee  recommend  the  inti-oduction  of  the  "  mark 
system"  and  "  photography."  They  slate  that  they  arc  satijified 
tbftt  it  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to  secure  the  idcntiflcatioa 
of  prisooera  by  every  possible  means  ;  and  that  those  offenders  who 
are  commencing  a  course  of  crime  should  be  made  aware  that 
each  npclition  of  it,  duly  rccoi'ded  and  {iroved,  will  involve  a 
aaMrM  increase  of  punishment,  pain  and  inconvenieni'e  to  ihem- 
se!r«9.  It  b  well  known  that  photography  has  for  Bevoral 
yean  formed  a  portion  of  the  Irish  convict  system ;  and  within 
the  iMt  few  days  Mr.  Perry,  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  in 
England,  has  reported  thnt  the  few  f^ols  in  which  photography 
U  (»rricid  on,  are  avoided  by  tliv  criminals.  What  a  lesson 
fthmild  this  coDTey  to  us  1  I  think  all  who  read  the  report  of  the 
Commiltee  of  the  House  of  Lords  niil  feel  that  they  have 
tftken  great  pains  to  master  a  subject  surrounded  with  tiresome 
det»ilis  and  have  grappled  with  every  ditiicuity  which  has  been 
presented  to  them.  The  reader  uill  at  the  same  time  feel  that 
no  eflbrfs  on  the  part  of  twi  Inspectors  of  Prisons  could  have 
mitigated  the  inconaiatencies  which  are  aliown  lo  pre\ftil.  The  public 
should  remember  that  these  two  g-entleman  are  now  performiog 
a  duty  mhi.rh  formerly  needed  five,  :dihough  the  requirements  of 
ihe  present  day  would  render  a  mnrc  detailed  inspection  necessary. 

We  Lave,  it  will  be  seen,  gained  much  by  both  these  Reports.  But 
very  much  still  requires  to  be  dot»e.  It  appears  to  me  that  a 
very  comprehensive  organisation  will  be  reijuired  on  the  part  of 
the  public  in  order  to  produce  benelicial  results.  It  will  be  absolutely 
OMeaaary  that  the  public  should  actively  co-operate  will  the 
Gorenunent.  We  may  then  anlieipatc  that  employers  of  labour 
will,  updcr  certain  safeguards,  assist  in  the  absoqilion  of  male 
eonvicts  ;  while,  with  regard  to  females  (n  portion  of  the  inquiry 
which  seems  to  have  sorely  perplexed  the  Commissioners),  "  refuges" 
will,  as  in  Ireland,  prove  most  valuable  auxiliaries. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  isolated  action  of  existing  societies  would 
be  comprehensive  enough  to  deal  with  the  vast  amouat  of  systematic 
Uboar  which  would   be   required  if  the   public   are   to  co-operate 
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efficiently  with  the  Government.  I  believe  that  an  organiwtion  uT 
ToluQiary  effort  will  be  needed^  extending  to  different  loenlities,  «nil 
enlisting  the  assiatance  of  the  mngistrutea  and  clergy,  and  that  aiich 
organisation  should  be  centralised  in  London.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
public  body  so  well  calculated  to  discuss  and  initiate  such  an  orguc 
iaiition  as  this  Assouation,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  t^ia  Department 
will  not  separate  without  nominating  a  committee  tor  the  pur|MMu  of 
corresponding  with  different  societies  and  the  GoTemment,  uul 
endeavouring  to  bring  thb  question  to  a  satisfactory  and  practicKt 
Bolution. 

We  have  all  noted  the  institution  and  progress  of  refwaiMofy 
schools  throughout  the  country.  We  have  seen  individuals  deT«ttag 
their  time,  talents,  and  money,  to  arrest  crime  in  the  germ.  We 
know  that  they  have  succeeded  in  their  arduous  task  beyond  tbe 
belief  of  the  moat  sanguine.  Wo  have  tbe  claims  of  parental  itmpaa- 
ibility  faithfully  and  discreetly  enforced,  although  at  one  tion  thia 
proceeding  was  denounced  as  imiuiaitorial  and  un-Engliah.  Wiih- 
this  example  then  before  ua,  I  say  that  we  are  not  now  lo  be  <li**. 
heartened  at  the  new  field  of  labour  which  is  presented  to  usi  wfaichi 
I  submit,  is  not  to  be  undertaken  in  a  mere  epint  of  philanthropyi 
but  also  as  a  measure  of  self-defence  on  llie  part  of  the  public. 
Unless  some  such  orgaoiaaiioa  as  I  have  described  takea  place,  I 
cannot  aee  how  even  an  improved  convict  syatem  can  snected. 
Colonel  Henderaon,  the  gentleman  who  now  presides  o*-ertbe  English 
Convict  Department,  has  had  much  experience  of  convicts  io  WesMrn 
Australia,  and  in  a  more  natural  state  than  they  are  to  be  found  in 
ordinary  prisons.  I  have  a  high  respect  for  experience  which  has 
been  gained  under  such  a  phase,  and  I  believe  that  his  appmnlmMU 
will  be  of  great  value  to  the  public.  But  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  Directors  will  be  able  to  easily  curry  out  many  of  tbe  refoms 
proposed  by  the  Commissioners-  We  shall  bear  from  time  la  ttOM 
of  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  convicts — the  natural  conaequeaee  of 
the  privation  of  indulgences.  '^Ve  slkatl  hear  very  constantly  of  ibe 
evil-doing  of  liberated  convicts — the  result  of  knowledge  obluned 
through  a  stringent  supervision  being  exercised  over  ihcm. 

But  we  must  have  patience,  and  remember  that  a  considenhla 
period  of  time  will  be  reiiuired  before  the  new  system  can  be  devel- 
oped. The  pridona  arc  now  tilled  with  convicts  under  acntascee  of 
three  or  four  years'  penal  scrviiudo ;  very  little  check  CAn  be  main- 
tained over  them  when  liberated,  and  very  little  hope  can  be  felt  that 
their  short  imprisonment  will  have  sufficed  of  itself  to  either  deurer 
amend  them.  With  the  great  majority  we  shall  be  very  eMKuMly 
troubled  for  a  time,  1  feel  auro  -.  but  when  the  criminal  rlawiTii  iMgia 
to  understand  that  their  vocation  will  be  actively  interfered  wilfc,  and 
themselves  incarcerated  for  a  long  period  ander  »  strict  syatem  of 
punishment,  we  shall,  1  feel  satisfied,  have  cause  to  rejtuoe  at  lb 
coiuse  which  we  shall  have  at  last  been  obliged  to  pursue. 
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On  our  Tiutitutions  which  fotter  the  Criminal  Frofeiiion,  and 
Ihf  Queition  where  is  the  Remedy/  ?     By  F-  J.  CoCHEAN. 

Ix  lliB  history  of  all  eocial  qaestions  there  are  three  stages — first, 
the  elucidation  of  principle§ — second,  the  teat  of  experieace,  if  it 
can  be  obtained — and  thiriJ,  the  time  for  action.  It  is  thought  that 
as  regarda  the  \eTy  important  ijuestioD  now  to  be  briefly  discussed,  wu 
have  arrived  at  the  laet  of  these  stf^ea — ia  other  words,  that  tuattera 
arc  now  ripe  for  action. 

FVom  the  last  Report  on  Prieona  in  Scotland,  iaeaed  by  the  General 
PrisDQ  Managers,  it  appears  that  the  yearly  number  of  prisonera 
received  iu  all  the  prisons  in  Scotland  on  an  average  of  the  five  ycnrs 
eading  30lh  June,  1861,  was  18,o7S,  while  of  these  the  number  pre- 
viously imprisoned  in  the  same  prieoue,  woa  8,019, 

From  the  same  Rep>ort  it  appears  that  the  number  of  prisoners 
received  in  all  the  prisons  in  Scotland,  during  the  year  ending  30th 
JuD«,  1862,  was  19,701,  while  of  these  the  number  previously  im- 
|iri«>neil  in  the  same  prisons  was  9,109. 

If  to  the  class  of  prisoners  formerly  imprisoned,  be  added  those 
wboM  Ibnner  imprisoumeuts  had  been  in  other  prisons,  it  is  clear  that 
iIm  elaas  referred  to  wiU  approach  very  nearly  to  one-half  of  the 
whole  criminal  population  of  Scotland,  brought  under  the  opera- 
tJuu  of  our  prison  discipline.  Our  prison  law  ia  therefore  ineffectual 
u  A  meanB  of  deterring  from  future  crime  nearly  oDC-half  of  all  thoso 
brought  Udder  its  intlueuce. 

,  Further,  if  an  additional  claseiflcation  be  adopted,  it  appears,  from 
ihe  Report  referred  to,  that  of  the  8,019  cases  of  failure  on  the  five 
years'  average,  no  fewer  than  4,201  were  cases  where  the  previous 
inpriaoDineDls  bad  occurred  ihricc  or  upwards;  and  of  the  9,109  cases 
of  fjulnre  in  the  one  year,  no  fewer  tlinci  4,768  were  cases  where  the 
previaus  imprisonments  hod  in  like  manner  occurred  thrico  or 
upwtrdi.  So  that,  to  the  exteut  at  least  of  the  very  large  proportion 
of  2J  per  cent.,  our  preseut  prison  law  is  not  ouly  totally  iuefiectual 
in  deterring  from  future  crime,  but  sccma  to  operate  rather  in  the 
<lu'ection  of  increasing  it. 

Such  arc  the  fuctit;  and  the  causes  of  them  are  very  manifeRt. 
Once  in  prison,  the  self-respect  of  the  criminal  is  gone.  He  becomes 
deigrsded  ia  his  own  eyes,  aud  notwilhslauding  all  the  means  used 
for  Lia  insimction  aud  improvement  within  the  prison,  he  goes  out, 
when  the  term  of  his  imprisonment  empires,  to  fight  a  battle  with  life 
far  tutrder  and  more  difficult  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  non-criminal 
clana.  He  is  known  as  a  criminal,  and  he  finds  it  nest  to  impossible 
to  find  honest  employment.  Employers  in  general  avoid  him.  Ou 
the  one  band  he  has  no  chance  iu  the  labour  market,  while  on  the 
other  be  gels  amongst  his  old  companions — Lc  is  assailed  by  the 
eoreslof  uU  temptations,  y'vi.,  the  want  of  bread — and  no  wouder  if 
faefiklla. 

Bemedies  have  already  been  attempted,  and  are  partially  in  opera- 
t^oa.     What  are  these,  and  why  have  they  not  been  more  effectual  ? 


1.  Religious  and  educational  ti'tuniog  duruig  llic  periud  of  iii^ 
priBonraent,  has  been  in  full  operation  for  many  years.  And  no 
doubt  Buch  training  must  always  form  a  preliminary  and  eiBeoJial 
condition  in  every  attempt  to  improve  the  iyst«m.  But  it  is  too 
true  that  it  has  sigaally  Mled,  hitherto,  in  accomplishing  the  object 
desired.  And  the  ri^Bson  obviously  ia  that  of  itself  it  does  not  altar 
ormodiiyihe  great  fact  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  eril,  yia.,  tbt 
diBmembennent  which  has  tftk«?n  place  between  the  crimin*!  and  lk« 
industrious  portion  of  the  community.  It  does  not  restore  ]uin  tn 
that  degree  of  conlid^nce  betireen  man  and  raan,  which  is  peeewafj 
to  industrious  and  useful  occupation.  It  does  not  rentore  from  iaa 
the  prison  brand  nor  enable  bint  on  quitting  the  prison  walls  to  find 
fitting  and  profitable  employment 

2.  Gut  a  great  step  has  bc«u  made  in  advance  of  the  moveraeni 
last  mentioned.  Not  only  ia  religious  and  cducationn)  truning  pnv 
scented  during  the  period  of  imprisonnient,  but  is  the  caae  of  ali 
prisoners  sentenced  to  tra Deportation  or  penal  ^rvitade,  a  sjatam 
of  rewards  and  punishments  for  good  or  bad  conduct,  and  fordifltfwt 
degrees  of  industry  exhibited,  Las  of  h»te  years  been  introduced.  Tfc« 
rewards  consist  of  gradual  relaiiition  of  stringency  in  confinnaa^ 
and  a  nearer  approach  to  liberty;  and,  when  the  <|ualifications  oftlw 
criminal  are  thought  to  deserve  it,  the  prescribed  term  of  pen^  ttt- 
Titude  is  shortened,  and  the  criminal  is  sent  out  to  the  world.  Bat 
neither  lias  this  system  been  productive  of  the  expected  good  reniti. 
Our'prtsons  still  teem  with  old  oflbnders  ;  aud  the  crimiDnls  whohf 
their  conduct  in  prison  have  cnmed  a  remission  of  part  of  tbeir  tens* 
of  imprisonment  and  been  sent  out  to  the  world,  have  fonnd  tfcff 
labour  market  shut  against  tlicni.  and  have  but  too  oflen  fwrencJ  to 
their  former  course  of  habitual  crime.  And,  in  truth,  it  is  difScolt 
to  see  why  it  should  be  otherwise.  It  is  well  known  that  an  expert 
and  experienced  thief,  looking  to  the  reward  held  out,  of  ■  ramsuM 
of  a  portion  of  his  sentence,  will  oflen  conduct  himself  inott  OOtK- 
ceptionably  without  adding  in  any  degree  to  his  trugtwnrtltiiwu 
So  that  a  "  ticket-of-lcave,"  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  expnaafailt, 
serves  to  give  information  of  the  criminality  of  the  holder's  chanolCff, 
but  certainly  none  whatever  of  his  Irustworlhinesa,  On  the  conUniy 
aU  employers  looking  to  trustworthiness  of  character,  arc  drteiiA 
rather  than  otherwise,  by  the  exhibition  of  the  "lickct-of-lesw!." 
Further,  it  is  thought  that  the  pyetem  in  Englond  and  Scotland  af 
granting  remissions  as  the  mie,  and  withdrawing  them  for  eXM^ 
liona!  conduct,  is  not  the  most  advisable  course,  and  that  in  tmj 
case  the  remission  should  bo  earned,  and  won  only  by  raerilorim 
efforts. 

3.  As  regards,  however,  one  class  of  criminals,  viz.,  the  ynang. 
the  progress  of  improvement  has  more  nearly  reached  the  reqairej 
point.  Under  the  statute  17  &  18  Vict.,  c.  86  (1854),  jomt 
persons,  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  have  once  uoderguw 
punishment  in  a  prison,  may  bo  sent  to  and  treated  in  a  "  nfuiiiw 
tory  " — where  almost  complete  freedom  is  enjoyed — the  mtniat 
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befng  litfle  moro  than  that  of  any  ordinary  school.  Still,  the  "  re- 
formatory "  leaves  nntoiiched  by  ita  influence  the  large  number  of 
adult  criminals  whoBB  ages  exclude  them  from  the  present  reforma- 
tory law. 

Where,  then,  is  the  required  remedy  to  bo  found,  and  what  ia  its 
nature  and  mode  of  operation  ?  It  is  thought  that  true  principle, 
as  well  as  the  results  of  experience,  point  to  one  which  will  go  far 
to  meet  the  evil.  The  great  barrier  which  the  liberated  convict 
has  lo  snrmonDt  on  his  re-emerging  into  the  world  (and  which  it 
hu  been  seen  so  oden  proves  insurmounlnble),  being  hie  degraded 
position  in  the  labour  market,  what  is  wanted  is  the  restoration  of 
that  position.  And  such  a  restoration  can  be  effected,  not  by  hia 
regaining  freedom  with  the  mere  [iriaon  braud  upon  him,  but  by 
sncfa  a  patient  training  to  industrious  liberty,  and  such  a  t«Btiiig  of 
hia  return  to  trust  worthiness,  aa  will  give  stability  to  honest  habits, 
and  sapply  the  great  desideratum  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
employers. 

Tbe  operionco  derived  from  the  establishment  of  reformatory 
schools  is  of  the  most  valuable  kind.  From  the  last  published 
report  of  Mr.  Turner,  the  accomplished  Inspectar  of  the  Reforma- 
tory Schools  of  Great  Britain,  it  appears  that  of  the  inmates  of  tha 
eixij-two  Reformatories  in  Great  Britain,  wholly  or  partially  in 
operation  for  the  seven  years  ending  Slst  December,  1860,  the 
number  of  those  discharged  may  bo  stated  at  1,866,  of  whom  there 
have  again  been  convicted  of  crime  only  186,  being  under  ten  per 
oent.  of  the  gross  number  discharged.  Let  this  be  contrasted  with 
the  ordinary  priBon  results  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  number, 
beiag  parlies  who  have  relapsed  into  crime  after  discharge  from 
jiriaon,  and  the  value  of  our  reformatory  school  syntem  ia  shown  iu 
a  very  striking  point  of  view.  A  result  still  more  favourable  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  Bysteni,  was  obliiined  by  Mr.  Turner,  by  rclums 
from  the  governors  of  the  different  prisons  in  England  and  Wales, 
regardhig  the  number  of  offenders  committed  to  the  gaols  under 
th^ir  anperin ten dc nee,  (luring  the  year  1861,  that  were  known  to 
have  be«D  previously  under  detention  in  reformatory  schools.  And 
although  Mr.  Turner,  no  doubt  with  truth,  says  that  he  does  not 
appreheod  that  the  results  in  either  case  can  bo  safely  relied  upon 
aa  perfectly  accurate,  yet  ho  adds  : — "But  even  when  a  largo 
allownnce  is  made  on  these  accounts  (unknown  coses,  ttc),  wo  have 
still  an  nmotint  of  well -ascertained  success,  amounting  to,  at  least, 
MTcnty  per  cent.,  which  may  well  satisfy  the  advocates  of  tha 
refiMin&tory  system,  and  which  justifies  ita  claim  to  be  one  of  tha 
QMBt  aaccessfal,  as  well  as  the  most  reasonable  agencies  for  the 
repreaeion  and  diminution  of  youthful  crime," 

A  very  significant  and  important  fact  is,  that  in  the  two  periods 
of  five  years  each,  ending  at  Juno  30th,  1856,  and  June  SOIh,  1861, 
respectively,  the  yearly  number  of  ciiminals  in  the  prisons  iu  Scot- 
land, under  sixteen  years  of  age,  hna  falJea  from  1,887,  to  1,224. 
"  nomber  of  prisoners  under  twenty-ono  years  of  age. 
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bos,  during  tho  same  lapse  of  time,  fitllen  from  6,409,  to  4,563. 
And  no  doubt  were  the  number  of  such  instituliona  more  iu  accord- 
ance with  the  demand  for  them,  their  boaeficial  effects  would  be 
even  still  more  apparent  in  tlic  priaons'  roporta.  In  the  cnse  of  the 
Oldmill  Reformatory,  iu  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  ostabliishcd  in 
18.i7,  the  total  number  discharged  from  it,  down  to  December  SIrt. 
1862,  waB  fifty-three,  of  whom  ouly  four  ore  known  to  have  rctiinirf 
lo  crime  ;  while  in  the  prison  of  Aberdeen,  the  yearly  uumlier  of 
committals  of  prisoners  at  tlio  two  periods,  December  3181, 1856, 
and  December  31st,  1860,  are  as  follows  : — 


Year  ending  Deo.  Slat,  1856 — under  21  years  of  age 
I860 
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And  as  the  Oldmill  Reformatory  ia  the  only  reformatory  which 

'  could  affect  the  numbers  in  the  Aberdeen  prison,  and  has  only  been 

in  Dperotioa  for  about  six  years,  iluring  the  greater  part  of  which  it 

was  on  n  comparatively  small  scale,  no  doubt  still  more  ftvovrable 

results  may  be  looked  for  iu  future. 

But  the  results  already  obtained  from  the  reformatory  schiiol 
system,  so  clearly  recommend  it  as  a  most  powerful  means  of  stop- 
ping the  recurrence  of  crime,  that  an  extension  of  the  period  of 
committal  from  the  present  limit  of  sixteen  years  of  age  to  Iweutj- 
one  years  of  age,  might  with  all  safely  be  atlempled.  No  doubt, 
treatment  of  a  somewhat  different  kind  would  be  necessary  fot 
offenders  who  had  reached  such  an  age,  from  the  treatmeni  al 
I  present  adopted  ;  yet  the  principles  are  the  Mime  iu  both  rjLse»— tlw 
'patient  training  in  restoration  io  character  and  trustworthiness,  witk 
judicious  testing  of  their  permanency. 

There  is,  however,  another  department  of  experience,  also  ex- 
tremely valuable  in  this  question.  It  is  that  furnished  bv  i)i«  Irish 
Convict  Establlsluneuts.  There  the  problem  has  beeu  solved  ef 
fully  restoring  the  convict  lo  a  fair  place  in  the  labour  markeL 
The  confidence  of  employers  has  been  again  secured,  so  tliat  the 
discharged  convict  re-emerges  into  the  world  without  the  sad  ami 
pressing  temptations  which  in  England  and  Scotland  are  fonnd  >o 
Tcry  soon  to  press  him  back  again  to  crime. 

1.  Tho  remission  of  part  of  the  convict's  sentence  is  in  Ireiaod 
only  acquired  by  his  obtaining  a  certain  number  of  marks  for  good 
conduct  and  industry,  while  in  this  country  general  good  cauduct 
iu  prison  seems  all  that  is  required  in  any  case,  the  marks  of  then* 
selves  not  affecting  the  period  of  detention,  and  the  wcniid 
practical  distinction  being  that  there  is  much  less  remisston  at  sea* 
teuce  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland. 

2.  The  Irish  system  embodies  what  are    called  "  iatemwiliate 
I  prisons,"  which  Lave  no  place  whatever  in   the  Englbh  and  Scotch 

systems. 

3.  In  Ireland  the  convict,  after  liberation,  is  under  the  snrTcil- 
lauce  of  the  police.  The  existing  system  of  England  and  Scotland 
is  the  reverse  of  this,  being,  in  truth,  just  that  the  liberated  conrtct 
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sboald  be  unknown;  a  principle  which  in  its  practical  operation  in 
ScoUand  is  rendered  still  more  inieuedy  pernicious  by  sendiug  all 
Ifae  male  convicts  to  undergo  tlieir  penal  servitude  in  England,  from 
whence,  if  liberated,  they  return  to  Scutlund  prepared  to  bo  alto- 
gether disGatigfied  with  tbe  dietary  of  the  Scotch  labourer,  and  pro- 
bably more  hardened  in  crime  than  ever  by  aaaocialion  in  England 
with  the  more  accomplUlied  criminaisi  of  the  metropolis, 

Tlie  results  of  the  Irish  system  have  been  laid  before  the  Associa- 
tion  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton  and  others."  It  does  not  appear  that 
there  is  any  reason  whatever  for  apprehending  that  a  system  which 
baa  been  pre-eminenlly  aucccssful  in  Ireland  should  be  any  less  bo 
in  Scotland,  if  the  same  provisions  were  adopted.  It  is  true  that 
the  police  in  Scotland  is  composed  of  a  comparatively  small  body  of 
niea,  and  the  administration  of  ibnt  police  is  local  or  county  admin- 
iuratiou,  not  national,  and  any  change  in  this  respect  would  not  be 
tolerated.  But  no  euch  change  would  be  required.  The  police 
of  Scotlaud  a»  at  present  organised  would  seem  to  be  amply  sufH- 
cieiit  for  the  necessary  surveillance  of  liberated  convicts.  A  great 
centraliied  system  is  not  essential  to  §uch  surveillance.  The  whole 
BOAchlaery  for  discovery,  detection,  apprcheueion,  &c.,  is  not  at  all 
iacompaiibic  with,  but  could  be  completely  provided  for,  under  the 
existing  system  ;  and  as  to  danger  of  abuse  of  power,  there  is 
obrioasly  less  danger  where  the  functiouariea  are  under  local 
responsibility  than  where  under  government. 

But  it  is  said  that  in  Ireland  thecommisaiou  of  an  infamous  crime 
euch  aa  thefl,  does  not  cut  off  the  criminal  from  social  intercourse 
with  his  fellows,  and  hence  probably  would  give  him  greater  facility 
for  getting  into  work  when  he  regains  his  liberty,  and  that  criminals 
being  in  Irelimd  generally  of  a  better  class  than  in  Scotland,  and 
leaa  tainted  with  profligacy,  are  on  that  account  more  easily  reclaim - 
»blc.  Social  intercourse  with  his  fellows,  cannot  however,  be  ever 
instrumental  in  procuring  for  the  thief  honest  employment,  but 
rather  the  reverse.  Employers  in  Ireland  are,  and  must  be,  regu- 
lated by  precisely  the  same  priaciplcs  as  employers  in  Scotland. 
And  aa  to  tbe  class  of  criminals  being  better  in  Ireland  than  in 
Scotland — the  one  stated  to  be  without,  and  the  other  accompanied 
wilb,  profligacy — the  general  experience  of  both  countries  is  not 
favourable  lo  the  objection,  iuai^mucli  as  it  is  well  known  the  con- 
firmed and  expert  professional  thief,  sober  and  chosto  it  may  be,  is 
generally  found  not  more  impressible,  and  not  an  easier  subject  for 
TefortDfttion,  than  the  criminal  of  an  opposite  character. 

Let  therefore  the  Irish  system  be  tried  in  Scotland.  Thoexpenso 
of  doing  so  would  be  trifling  compared  to  the  expense  to  which  the 
nation  is  constantly  being  put  in  maintaining  criminals  who  have 
been  once,  twice,  five  times,  or  ten  times  previously  convicted.  To 
the  extent  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  it  has  been  seen  that  we  are  at 
pmeul  paying,  not  for  the  repressing  but  really  for  the  maintenance 
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ofcTime — nay,  for  the  very  production  and  breeding  of  crime — becaiue 
our  present  ejetem  tends  to  isolate  tlie  criminal,  and  to  tie  him  tw 
life  to  his  profession,  est&blieliiiig  a  liarrier  l>et'!veeii  him  and  boa«»l 
-men  which  in  so  many  cascR  ib  absolutely  influrmouc table,  \M 
accommodation  be  bod  in  Scotland,  if  it  is  not  already,  for  all  tfaa 
Scotch  male  convicts.  Let  tbo  syslem  of  sending  them  to  Eogiand 
be  immediately  abandoned.  Let  them  be  made  to  work  oat  ifaw 
remissions  on  the  Irish  mark  system,  with  a  gradual  approsoh  to 
freedom.  Then  let  the  whole  system  of  an  intermediate  prieoo,  ibM 
is  the  establishment  of  the  convicts  at  public  works  in  ScoOcad 
under  a  regulated  and  tborangh  surveillance,  ailmitting  of  the  eofl- 
Tict  earning  liis  freedom,  and  not  only  so  but  fumisliing  a  l«*t  «r 
his  trustworthiness,  be  put  into  operation,  and  let  the  game  cbrnki 
be  adopted  under  our  existing  police  system,  »b  aro  adopted  undor 

I  the  Irish,  and  according  to  all  reasonable  probability  the  lome  resullf 
■say  be  expected. 

From  the  lost  published  Gleneral  Frisoiia  Report  already  rofanod  to, 
it  appears  that  the  annual  coat,  under  the  head  of  current  expeit^- 
ture,  of  the  existing  prisons  of  Scotland  for  the  year  ending  30th 
June.  1862,  after  deducting  the  whole  earnioga  of  the  priaoua. 
was  £45,799. 

From  the  statistics  already  adverted  to,  it  appeftrod  that  omtIj 
one  half  of  the  present  inmates  of  our  prisons  conaisted  «f  iliaie 
who  had  been  previously  convioled.  So  that  it  may  Tery  lairly  le 
held  that  of  the  above  expenditure  there  is  on  accouni  of  habiioal 
or  professional  criminals  an  annual  prison  expense  of  not  leas  ibn 
£82.000. 

The  reformatory  school  system,  if  extended  and  found  spplicabfe 
to  the  older,  as  it  has  lieen  to  the  younger  class,  would  evidtgntly,  to 
Mr.  Turner's  very  moderate  eetiniale,  effect  on  tlie  above  AgorMS 
saving  of  at  least  £15,000  |ior  annum,  or  70  per  cent.  ;  while  tke 
Irish  convict  syRlem  would  in  all  probability,  and  ou  the  taml 
moderate  estimate,  accomplish  a  saving  of  90  per  cenL  or  afaast 
£20,000  per  annum. 

These,  however,  are  only  the  direct  savings  of  prison  ezpesMa  as 
the  mere  number  of  those  persons  removed  from  profeeeional  enam 
to  honest  liberty.  But  if  the  influence  of  the  profesaional  crinorf 
be  for  a  moment  regarded  as  operating  in  the  originating  of  Griatt 
amongst  rolatives  and  acquaintances  not  previously  initiated,  11  wil 
U  once  he  seen  that  there  probably  is  no  instrumentality  eo  po««r- 
ful  in  the  first  production  of  crime  as  the  habitu^  and  profeaaiaul 
criminal.  If  such  have  brothers,  sister?,  friends,  aanociani,  how 
likely  are  they  lo  fall  into  the  downward  career  of  their  intiinalff 
relative,  or  friend  ?     And  if  the  criminal  himself  hare  children,  how 

I  often  do  we  find  that  crime,  as  well  as  pauperism,  is  herediury? 

!  Stop  therefore  the  professional  career  of  the  criminal,  direct  bti 

I  energies  to  honest  industry,  and  in  hard  cash  you  accomplish  (a 
the  nation  a  double  saving.  You  not  only  save  the  £^,000  p<r 
annum  for  maintaining  him  and  his  like,  hut  yon  just  as  surely  mla 
in  course  of  a  short  time  a  serious  inroad  on  the  remaining  £25,(300 
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hy  cutting  o3  the  criminal  source  from  wlijob   tfao  initiKtian   to  d 
criminal  life  in  eo  man}'  cases  procoeila. 

^e  enormous  loss,  iletected  or  undetected,  which  tha  oommunity 
^DBually  Eoeiains  by  thufis,  and  the  very  Urge  coDtribuCtou  which 
crime  iuevitahiy  mukcs  to  the  pauperiam  nf  the  country,  by  the  dis- 
rc^srd  nad  diamemberiDetit  which  it  prodcces  of  the  paternal  aud 
fiMaakl  relationships,  are  additional  reaeons  which  in  a  mere 
nniiliiiii  111  point  of  viE:w  might  be  urged  in  favunr  of'  at  once  prO' 
ceeding  with  such  a  measure  for  Scotland  na  is  now  auf^gested. 
But  surely  no  other  motive  can  be  required  than  that  of  Ohriatia:i 
phiianibropy,  pointing  the  wiiy  as  it  does  to  the  savinf;  of  our  erring 
brelbren  and  sisters,  through  meana  which  a  bountifnl  Provideuco 
hu  placed  in  the  light  of  an  unmistiLkable  ex]>erienoe,  and  calling 
opon  us  by  A  tried  i us tru mentality  to  &id  in  reaouing  fallen  humanity 
&oxa  guilt,  degradation,  and  ruiu.  "  H«  which  coiiTerleth  the 
sinner  fivni  the  error  of  Jus  ways,  shall  save  »  soul  from  death,  and 
aludl  hide  a  multitude  of  sins." 
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Son  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  Bfformntary  Act  received  the 
Boyal  as-«nt.  Long  and  unwearied  t^fToris  were  required  to  obtain  it, 
jutd  after  laany  painful  and  diUicult  struggles  made  by  its  supporters, 
itfMaed)  almon  uonoiiced  by  the  public,  through  the  ilousea  of  Fai'- 
H»»t»n«  Even  more  difficult  was  it  to  enlist  society  to  co-opcrale  iu 
tlte  miaaure.  The  enterprise  of  reforming  guilty  children,  and  even- 
toally  tranaformiug  them  into  useful  members  of  society,  was  supposed 
to  b«  that  of  amiable  enthusiasts.  Scepticism  as  to  the  possible 
remits  widely  prevailed,  and  we  were  sarcosticiiUy  asked  ^vhat  we 
abonld  do  with  our  children  when  we  had  reformed  them  1  We  per- 
aereredi  we  were  nothing  daunted; — we  believed  that  we  were  esla- 
bliohing  our  work  on  principles  which  were  based  on  immortal  truth, 
—troth  which  was  great  and  must  prevail ;  that  the  work  was  of  God 
and  must  succeed,  when  freed  from  all  the  imperfections  and  errors 
which  ar«  inseparable  from  every  human  uiideriaking.  And  the 
progress  of  the  work  in  those  few  years  has  surpassed  what  would 
have  been  then  our  most  sanguine  anticipations.  We  were  nsked 
where  we  should  find  voluntary  effort  equal  to  the  task  of  grappling 
with  the  juvenile  crime  of  the  country.  Yet  It  has  abounded  to  the  full 
•ztent  of  our  needs;  foi; wherever  a  reformutory  has  been  required, 
there  it  has  sprung  up.  We  were  asked  where  we  should  llnd 
taashers  able  and  willing  to  undertake  so  repulsive  and  untried  a 
Wodu  Wa  had  faith  that  the  very  necessity  would  call  forth  those 
wbo  irete  able  to  supply  it,  and  wo  have  nut  been  mistaken,  for 
there  is  no  lack  of  men  and  women  puuuliarly  qualified  for  this 
espocial  work,  and  who  devote  llieir  heart  and  soul  to  it,  delighting 
ia  it,  and  therefore  doing  it  as  il  should  be  done.     We  were  (old  that 
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tbere  must  alivays  bang  nbout  our  children,  when  we  had  done  our 
best  for  tbem,  that  taint  of  crime  which  must  unfit  tbem  to  ba 
received  ioto  society ;  we  lind  that  the;  are  willingly  And  even  gladljr 
received  into  it,  wfaen  a  course  of  training  and  instruction  for  a  solft- 
eicnt  time  in  a  Reformatory  has  prepared  tbem  to  do  their  duty  in  lite. 
We  have  had  the  happiness  of  iiceing  thus  maintaining  a  respectabte 
posilioa  in  society,  young  persons  snatched  from  the  most  disaohiic 
and  degraded  familiar,  and  who  bad  iheinselves  comnicnced  a  career  of 
crime.  Public  opinion  has  endorsed  our  reformatory  work,  and  we  bair 
bad  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  highest  ciric  authority  openly  bear 
testimony  to  the  importance  and  success  of  it,  even  in  a  diMdM 
ivhere  formerly  the  utmost  scepliciam  prevailed. 

Gladly  would  we  consider  our  task  completed,  gladly  would  *• 
believe  that  we  have  now  only  to  go  on  steadily  and  peraereringiy 
doing  our  work,  ever  striving  towards  perfection,  bat  we  cannot. 
What  we  have  been  permitted  to  do,  only  reveals  to  us  what  has  not 
been  done,  what  at  present  we  cannot  do.  Among  the  hundreds  mm 
to  our  reformatories — and  in  this  paper  we  will  speak  only  of  girls — 
there  are  failures;  there  must  always  be  so.  Some  are  siwtcli«d 
from  us  by  abandoaed  parents,  who  use  the  influence  of  pareaial 
authority  to  drag  their  daughters  back  into  the  vortex  from  wbidi 
we  had  endeavoured  to  rescue  them.  Some,  after  but  a  short  lUy 
with  us,  return  to  low  and  dissipated  homes  from  which  they  cannot 
extricate  themselves,  and  ihey  fall.  Some  have  come  to  ns  so  deeply 
sunk  in  crime,  at  an  age  which  in  the  higher  classes  would  be  called 
girlhood,  but  which  in  this  is  experienced  womanhood,  that  in  a  Home 
Bchoo),  as  we  wish  ours  to  be  entitled,  little  more  can  be  done  tliso 
curb  their  evil  propensities  during  the  limited  period  which  they  can 
pass  with  us.  They  must  be  expected  to  fall  again,  though  we  mar 
hope  that  some  seed  has  been  sown  in  their  hearia,  which  may 
eventually  spring  up  under  the  healthy  discipline  of  adretsty. 
Others  are  brought  before  our  notice  as  applicants  for  admiaMMi, 
whom  we  are  compelled  to  refuse ;  they  have  entered  too  fiilly 
into  matured  vice,  and  have  became  too  completely  sunk  into  tbe  worM 
corruption,  to  be  safely  admitted  into  communication  with  iha 
younger  and  less  depraved  girls  whom  we  have  undertaken  to 
r^orm.  Yet  we  grieve  to  refuse  ihem,  for  our  past  ei^ 
with  all  its  discouragements  and  failures,  has  only  increased 
faiih  that  even  they  might  be  saved,  if  only  they  were  pli 
in  proper  circumstances,  and  under  the  guidance  of  lh<ae  who 
would  devote,  not  only  their  ^me  and  labour,  but  lh«ir  heart  and 
Boul  to  the  work- 
Where  will  a  large  proportion  of  these  poor  girls  be  sent! 
Most  of  Ihem,  we  fear,  will  find  their  way,  ere  long,  to  the  Fraiah 
Convict  Prisons  at  Milhank  and  Brixton  I  But  a  few  weeks  nbcc  om 
poor  girl  of  thirteen  was  sentenced  at  assizes,  on  her  third  convictian, 
to  pcual  servitude,  because  it  was  believed  that  she  was  so  bad  (Iwt 
no  reformatory  would  receive  her;  and  in  these  convict  priMos  she 
would  probably  meet  her  wicked  mother,  who  was  alnady  an  insM* 
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of  tbeok  From  timo  to  time  we  have  heard  with  grief  that  one  or 
anotber  of  our  old  Bcliolara,  for  whom,  indeed,  we  Lad  nnlicipatcd 
«uch  a  fatc^  has  already  incurred  that  doom — is  alreadj  a  Govern- 
ment convict. 

What  are  these  convict  prisons  ?  WTiat  system  is  adopted  in  thein  T 
la  iben  nay  hope  that  the  women  committed  to  thum  can  be  reformed 
there  r 

Tb^M  are  questions  which  must  often  have  anxiously  occurred  to 
us  Reformatory  Itlunagers,  who  ever  ieel  an  almost  parental  iutcre^it  in 
our  scholars,  even  the  most  obdurate  and  the  worst.  Does  the  Hea- 
vejily  Fattier  ever  forget  His  most  erring  children  ! 

Until  lately,  however,  we  have  had  but  little  opportunity  of  knowing 
anrtliing  of  the  true  nature  of  those  establi^hmenis.  Society  bos 
gaxed  with  amazement  and  alarm  at  the  leariiil  outbreaks  and  rebel- 
lions which  luive,  from  time  to  time,  occun-ed  in  the  male  convict 
jirisoDS,  and  shuddered  at  the  murders  and  suicides  which  the  public 
prints  annonocij'  as  having  taken  place  in  those  which  were  supposed 
by  the  public  to  be  modt^!  refoiTnatory  as  well  as  penal  prisons.  But 
the  fenuLle  convict  prisons  have  not  thus  ostentatiously  attracted  public 
atteuiiun.  We  may,  indeed,  have  visited  them,  and  under  the  appa- 
rent order  and  discipline  may  have  noticed  indications  which,  to  the 
«>perienced  eye,  may  have  excited  grave  suspicions  that  all  was  not 
ea  satisfactory  as  it  seemed.  We  may  have  felt  a  painful  astonishment 
when  we  learnt  that  tiie  elder  sister  of  one  of  our  scholars  had  but  re- 
cently emerged  from  her  confinement  in  those  dreaded  abodes,  when 
•he  again  received  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude  !  We  may  have  heard 
the  cry  of  wild  despair  which  she  uttered,  when  looking  forward, 
bereft  of  all  hope,  to  her  long  sojourn  there.  But  we  knew  nothing 
more  than  such  indications  afforded  us.  Tiic  last  two  years,  however, 
have  unlocked  the  secrets  of  the  prison  house,  and  revealed  some  of 
the  rcsolls  of  the  system  adopted  there. 

Tht  town  of  Liverpool  presents  us  with  very  striking  and  definite 
iaforauuion  on  this  subject.  The  report  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Borough  Gaol,  presented  to  the  Mayor,  Kecordcr,  and  Magistrates  of 
Liverpool,  on  November  S,  1862,  gives  us  the  following  appalling 
fiicts  recpecting  the  state  of  female  crime,  an  indicated  by  the  gaol 
(talistics.  The  total  number  of  conimitraents  of  female  prisoners 
JnriDg  the  year  ending  with  September  30,  1862,  was  4,440  adults, 
[and  78  juveniles.  "The  number  of  persons  committed  last  year," 
be  adds,  "are  more  than  have  been  committed  during  any  year 
■ince  we  have  occupied  this  prison,  except  the  year  18^7.  Up  to 
llie  ]8tti  of  August  last  (he  number  of  cells  on  both  side^  of  the 
prl^sa  were  sufficient  for  the  separate  confiricment  of  all  prisoners  in 
cuHndy  Lore,  and  for  all  the  past  year  the  cells  on  llie  male  side 
of  the  prison  have  continued  sufficient  for  the  male  prisoners  ;  but 
Ml  tbe  be  lore-mentioned  day,  and  for  several  days  afterwards,  the 
BOinber  of  female  prisoners  became  greater  than  the  number  of  cells 
on  ifaat  eide  of  the  prison  ;  so  that  I  have  been  occasion iilly  compelled 
b>  place  two  women  together  in  such  a  number  of  cells  as  the  excess 
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of  namben  required."  The  excess  of  adalt  (eiBiles  eounttted 
the  preceding  ye:ir,  he  tells  us,  is  no  less  than  714,  wbSn  tlwT* 
decrease  in  the  jii-voniles  of  8,  indicaiing  the  contimied  good  tAel 
reform alorics,  without  which,  a&  in  former  times,  the  jaTcnile  cmnfa- 
tions  would  probably  have  shown  even  a  more  rapid  incrvaae  tluii  the 
adalle.  '"The  number  of  adtiit  females  who  were  comoittted  hat 
last  year,"  he  adds,  '''  exceeded  the  number  of  adult  males  bjr  21,  to- 
4,440  adult  females  against  4,419  adult  males.*  Sndi  factt  dwwi 
careful  consideration,  and  especially  oa  the  proportioii  of  fvaoAt  ec»- 
mitments  to  male  throughout  the  kingdom  does  not  gencrallT  unwj. 
webelieve.one-thirdof  that  of  males,  certainly  not  one  half;  while  htte, 
in  Liverpool,  there  is  not  only  a  great  increase  over  former  jean,  h«t 
the  actual  number  of  women  in  gaol  exceeds  that  of  meo,  iaiUBd  of 
being  one-third  or  onc<half .  Now  we  know  that  all  large  Mnrn*  pt** 
sent  numberless  temptations  to  vice,  and  we  believe  that  in  liwrpool 
dens  of  iniquity  of  the  most  dangerous  chnracUr  unasoallf  ■towJ. 
Wo  know,  too,  that  sea port^  town?,  and  those  so  situated  ailivafWll, 
are  much  exposed  to  be  the  reudence  of  large  numben  of  fiaehilt 
characters.  Wc  are  aware  aUo  that  the  very  elaborate  p(£eB,at«(fl 
as  gaol  reports,  which  are  prepared  in  Liverpool,  do  not  oAm  la 
other  places  come  before  the  public  eye  to  startlr  it  with  an  enoniwM 
amount  of  female  depravity.  Liverpool  must  not,  therefore:,  be  (nil 
up  as  peculiarly  entitled  to  unenviable  notorie^'.  And  we  BU 
endeavour  to  ascertain  some  special  roiHoti  for  this  imnaue  ifr 
crease  of  female  crime. 

We  are  enabled  by  the  report  of  ihc  Chaplain  of  the  gaol,  lUr.T. 
Carter,  to  form  some  idea  of  the  share  of  this  which  maj  bo  p*S  Ik 
our  female  convict  prisons. 

He  says  in  the  same  Report,  p.  24  : — 

"Tbo  l^Lrgo  nurabor  of  re-commitint-Dta  of  adnlta  of  both  ttstm  *>■■■  !■ 
havB  attr&ctud  your  uotice :  and  thos^  gentlsmeo  who  hav^  |p«aa  Rura  ii^ 
mediately  eonnected  with  the  rulmiiiiiitraCion  or  jnslicv,  in  ftior  pelios  Mil 
BMsJoai  coiins,  will  no  doubt  bave  bad  their  attentiaQ  di«wa  Aim 
tima  to  tbu  groat  uiioiber  of  oHenCM  oanunitted  by  retnmcd  (Md 
prisoaera  anil  hoUitTB  of  tickets  ot'Ioavi'.  Tha  fuU  sxteot  of  liuaanl, 
does  not  tio  upoa  (ho  Burfaos.  SumB  littta  iovsotigatign  ia  neadfol  to 
iti  proportioaa.  I  havo  not  gone  Tery  nunuCely  into  the  qaeatiOD,  Dtvai 
to  state  in  preoijte  Kgorsa  thJa  Dombiu'  or  retamed  eoavicti  who  lia*i>  iie 
mitted  to  this  giuil  dariag  the  last  year.  Somo  ide>,  tboiigb,  aiaj  be  _ 
when  I  sa/  that  uf  the  sessiona  oobos  uloae  71  (40  males  aod  31  (analitf 
retaracd  convluLs,  in  man;  inHtacou  Loldon  orticketaof  li^avs  rrsn 
of  their  ftirttipr  oanrii^lion ;  and  oa  the  liBt  day  of  the  oficial  veat  tkB>  ___ 
undei  ouDiiation  in  tltie  gaol  &%  who  were  recugnisod  aa  belooging  to  tliai  nl*- 
gory. 

*'  Further,  t  bavs  inqnlrgd  into  thH  prasent  doings  and  nuide  of  Ufe  of  all 
fbmale^  who  have  hn&n  senttmued  to  p4*ria1  servitadfl  betwo«n  tho  iM  of  J' 
185C,  and  the  Slst  of  May,  1809.  ond  I  hcR  to  sabmit  ths  fLiUowJEf  i 
nsalt ; — i  II  w<.T,'  sentoDcud  Id  varioa'i  perioiis  of  paoal  aorvitudA  ilanaf 
Uiree  years,  of  nbom  31  are  alill  under  dgttjation  in  oonTioi  priamai,  l^nec 
307  who  are  aappaisd  to  bavo  nndergone  their  aontsnoea ;  of  Ih^  IKO^W 
onniiot  be  trailed,  beoaiua  many  have  only  juat  roooirod  Uiair  ItbortVi  «Ui^ 
may  ia  all  prolinhllity  have  emigraMd  or  pasged  to  other  looalitiM  bejood  llM 
roach  of  njy  imiuiry  (of  those  'not  known'  otheis  woi»  .       .     -      . 
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laAertlul  rvport  wm  written);  73  hnre  been  rcoommitted,  Bereral  aabjcpted 
I  tA  tocnnd  Liko  senton^os ;  17  are  kiii:>wTi  to  be  tiriiig  diaordorl^  livos  and  m^iTi- 
I  twining  themaelvea  by  crime  ;  7  hitvo  been  pardoned  on  medioni  grounds,  dead, 
lor  loiuitii'-a  ;  4 are  known  to  bdvo  iniEratad  to  other  localities,  and  nl]  traoo  ia 
I  iMt ;  1  10  in  a  r^fage  in  Londgn ;  whilst  onl;  8  axe  known  to  bo  ia  far  doing 

lirriL 

I  "  Now  tbeM  figures  exliibit  a  fearfal  state  of  tbtngs.  I  give  them  as  plain 
Ifccta,  and  leave  others  to  draw  theirown  deductions  from  them.  One  ooDDlosion, 
bowever,  cannot  be  evaded,  nHmcl}',  that  tbo  present  mode  of  treatment  adopCod 
[n  rar  convict  prii^ons  is  a  complete  failure.      Nearly  the  whole  oT  those  women 

I I  oertninlj  a  largo  proportion  tif  thpni — liawo  been  returned  to  Liverpool  Lo  mix 
[■gaiii  iTifh  our  popolation  and  to  spread  the  leaven  of  their  peruicions  inflaence 
nrith  this  condition  in  their  handa  endorsed  on  their  b'cenoe — *  To  prodnoe  a  for- 
fftitnTe  of  the  licence  it  is  by  nu  means  neoessary  that  the  bolder  shonld  be 

conricted  of  any  new  oBvnce.  If  ehe  lusociatflS  with  notorioual}'  bad  eha- 
racten,  leads  an  idle  and  dinsolute  life,  or  baa  no  visible  meana  of  obtaining  an 
bOQMt  livetibood,  At?.,  it  will  bo  a^iumed  tbat  she  is  aboat  to  relapse  into 
erime,  nnd  she  will  be  at  onoe  ajipreheoded  and  re-ooramitted  to  prUon  nndor 
luv  original  sonteacc.'  But  this  intimation  ia  a  dead  letter — a  mere  xdla 
threat.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  wberoin  it  bas  ever  been  euforced ; 
indeed,  bow  is  it  possible  that  it  should  be  oarried  into  effect  when  there  not 
only  eiiat*  no  machinery,  no  organised  arraBgomentB  for  enforcing  the  condi- 
tion, bnC  whilst  the  beads  of  the  convict  department,  witli  singular  incon- 
«stenc7,  dieooiiute nance  all  interference  ?  " 

Here  then  we  have  one  most  impoi-lant  cause  of  the  great  increase 
if  female  crime  in  Liverpool. 

Now,  in  the  figures  given  us  by  Mr.  Cart«i-,  there  can  be  no 
iBiatake,  because  they  are  founded  not  on  vogue  report  or  suppo- 
sition, but  on  positive  information  obtained  through  a  well -organised 
police  and  other  ofRcial  aid^.  Tlic  conviction  he  expres^s  of  the 
"  complete  failure"  of  the  present  ayslem  adopted  in  our  female 
conrict  prisons  is  not  one  founded  alone  on  the  conclusive  Bta- 
tislics  just  quoled,  which  show  that  only  eight  women  are  known  to 
be  doing  well  out  of  241  sent  to  the  convict  gaols.  The  conclu- 
sione  be  bai  arrived  at  arc  founded  on  very  long  and  close  personal 
observation  of  the  resulls  as  well  as  causes  of  female  crime,  and 
all  of  us  who  have  been  working  at  the  reformatory  cause  know 
well  how  important  and  valuable  have  been  the  contributions  he 
baa  mode  to  it  from  the  very  first,  founded  on  his  daily  work  in 
the  Liverpool  Borough  Gaol  for  a  long  course  of  years.  Tlis  tesli- 
BQony  and  the  oenclusirjns  he  has  arrived  at  were  founded  on  actual 
reeults.  If  the  inspectors  of  our  reformatories  discovered  euch 
recalls  in  tlie  scholars  of  our  schools,  criminal  convicted  children 
aa  they  are,  would  they  not  at  once  infer,  either  that  (he  systam 
adopted  in  them  was  bad,  or  that  the  officials  are  inefficient  and 
neglectful  of  duty?  We  cannot  believe  that  such  extraordinary 
fiulnre  arises  from  any  inefficiency  in  the  officials  of  the  convict 
pfiaoiu,  respecting  whom  high  testimony  is  borne  by  the  directors 
in  their  reports.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  system  adopted 
must  be  completely  wrong,  and  can  never  do  what  is  intended — 
reform  female  convicts.  In  support  of  this  conclusion  we  might 
quote  the  statistics  of  other  prisons,  where  the  same  careful  investiga- 
bts  been  made  ; — we  might  bring  numberless  coses  from  poSce 
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reports,  wliere  peculiarly  accomplished  thieves  aoi]  female  plclr- 
pooketa  prove  to  be  tickel-of-leaTo  women,  or  noiae  that  h»ve 
received  a  long  training  in  a  convict  prison.  We  might  even 
Inke  Ihe  evidence  of  one  of  the  Directors  of  llie  Female  Convict 
Prisons  before  the  lute  Comiuisflion,  and  show  his  utter  liopel 
of  effecting  any  beneficial  change  in  their  veiy  unsatisfactory 
except  indeoil  the  use  of  iho  flocks.  The  stoclts  for  womca  under 
reformittory  Ircaimciit!  W«  have  ample  evidence  to  prove  thai 
the  -whole  system  is  iiTong. 

The  subject  of  convict  discipline,  and  especially  what  cormru 
female  convicts,  their  condition  and  treatment,  has,  until  laielj. 
been  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  popular  knowledge  or  conaideraliun : 
nnd  while  the  public  haa  been  lately  forced  into  some  attention  t»  tlir 
male  convicts  and  their  management,  few  have  known  myihinp 
about  the  women  who  are  in  Millbank  and  Brixton.  The  reniarfc- 
able  book  which  has  this  year  reached  a  third  edition,  "F-'mnle 
Life  in  Prison,  by  a.PrisoD  Matron,"  has,  however,  startled  the  public 
by  its  extraordinary  revelations.  Its  authenticity  b»s  not  li«en 
questioned,  even  by  those  who  may  regret  moat  its  publication.  Il  i) 
written  in  no  unfriendly  spirit  to  the  Directors,  to  one  of  whom 
it  is  gratefully  dedicated,  and  the  chief  object  apparent  is  to  turn 
a  better  position  secured  to  tiie  "  prison  matrons,"  "  young  Uditrf* 
many  of  them,  who  have  been  compelled  by  want  of  more  suiiaUe 
means  of  obtaining  a  livehhood  to  undertake  tlie  painful  uid 
task  of  controlling  those  wretched  women.  Now  the  general  i 
fiion  excited  in  the  public  mind  by  these  vdlumes  is  that  theac  wwDa 
are  so  remarkably  and  incredibly  bad  that  any  attempt  to  improve  ihoa 
must  be  hopeless.  It  must  be  confessed  that  in  the  conditions  Um>« 
described,  and  under  the  existing  system,  improvement  maybe  intpo^ 
sihle.  But  these  women  do  not  exhibit  any  featnrea  of  chancter 
may  not  he  observed  by  ox]>erienced  officials  in  ordinary  gaoU, 
which  indeed  may  be  noticed  in  a  nascent  stale  in  the  inmai 
oui'  own  reformatories.  The  extraordinary  and  ri^coknis 
displayed  may  seem  incredible  when  exhibited  in  a  degmd*!) 
convict  woman,  but  it  does  exist  in  our  criminal  population,  and  eicn 
in  our  reformatory  girls  more  strongly  than  in  well-educated  pft- 
sons.  Theextreme  self-consideration,  scllishness.wilfulness,exeitalnliiy, 
deception,  portrayed  in  lliose  volumes  are  common  to  dl  il^ 
regulated  women  ;  the  passionate  and  violent  excit«iiieDt  n 
fested  when  controlled  by  the  other  sex  may  be  witnessed  al  oar 
police  courts  and  in  our  streets,  when  females,  maddened  bjlM)oer 
and  inflamed  piissions.  lind  themselves  in  the  grasp  of  a  potieei 
it  is  appalling  to  see  what  supernatural  strength  cveo  t  yoVBR 
girl  can  put  forth  when  so  excited.  In  ordinary  gaols,  even  in  oar 
reformatories,  such  scenes  might  occur,  such  characters  be  devcJope^ 
if  there  were  not  a  proper  control  steadily  exercised  undtr  % 
judicious  system,  which  pi-evenla  it.  The  wilful  destroctioB  of 
property  called  "smashing,"  so  common  in  these  convict  y^taea, 
nor  the   frightful    scenes     of    violence     descril^ed    by    the    Priwn 
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Matron,  do  not  occur  in  well  ordered  ;;aols,  as  we  have  hcurd 
on  pjod  autborily.  Whence  ibis  difffrence?  Why  nre  thase 
esiablishments  which  are  supported  by  tlie  country  nt  so  large  a 
cost  to  remain  in  ihis  unsiitiH factory  stMa  ?  Surely  tlic  i-loNest 
investigation  should  be  mudc  ;  for  nre  not  tboae  women,  if  dia- 
cbarged  nnreformed,  certain  lo  become  centres  of  evil  influence  to 
tlioaa  itfound  ihem,  as  tliey  have  been  itt  Liverpool,  thus  in- 
vrtatmg  crime,  and  becoming,  perhnp?,  the  mothers  of  a.  progeny 
cf  coDficl'? 

We  might  feel  a  hesitation  in  otTering  any  suggci^tiona  respecting 
the  chunges  nhicli  ougbt  to  be  made  in  the  whole  system  adopted 
towards  female  convicts,  knowing  well  what  difference  there  must 
b«  between  the  ireatraent  of  children  and  of  adults,  between  a 
^vemmeol  and  a  voluntary  institution;  confident  ns  we  feel  in 
uur  principles  of  management,  and  believing  ihem  applicable  both 
to  young  and  old,  we  might  hesitate  to  obtrude  them  on  puUio 
notice,  did  we  not  know  how  successfully  they  have  been  carried 
out  in  the  Irish  Convict  Prison,  on  ii  i^yalcm  which  has  stood  the 
test  of  [he  Bcvercft  acrutiny,  ihe  closest  investigation.  It  ivould  be 
superfluous  here  to  say  what  has  there  been  done,  what  triumphant 
victoria  over  vice  have  been  achieved — for  two  years  ago  thia 
AaKKasitDa  had  the  privilege  of  being  eye-witncsi<  of  the  whole,  and  of 
endorang  with  their  strong  approbation  the  system  ns  caiTied  out  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  under  their  admirable  Chairman,  Sir  Waller 
Citifujn.  whose  remarkable  union  of  the  varied  talents  needed  for  the 
work,  with  ft  benevolence  and  devotion  which  enlisted  those  under  him 
10  labour  with  him,  planned  and  executed  a  work  which  will  bone&l 
i>y  ita  example  not  only  Ireland,  but  distant  countries.  The  manage- 
mea  and  treatment  of  convict  women  he  found  more  diflicult  than  that 
ol  men.  But  he  surmounted  the  dilRcuIly.  The  Director  has  not 
there  to  complain  of  the  outrageous  and  disorderly  conduct  of  the 
women.  Tliey  are  under  steady  firm  control,  and  any  instances  ot 
in subordi nation  do  not,  therefore,  rise  to  the  frightful  excesses 
described  in  the  volumes  wo  have  alluded  to.  No  such  complaint  ia 
heard  ihtre,  as  we  find  in  the  Keport  of  the  Lady  Superintendent  of 
Bi^xlon  Prison  for  the  last  year,  tliat  '■  thirty-sis  have  been  transferred 
to  the  penaL  and  probation  classes  at  Millbank,  of  whom  thirteen  had 
aaMuittid  officers,  for  which  outrageoua  and  cruel  olfence,"  she  says,  "no 
punishment  in  ihis  prison  could  be  adequate!"  There  is  a  very  different 
spirit  existing  in  Mounijoy  prison,  and  no  specially  severe  treatment  ia 
r«iuired  for  the  "savage  conduct  of  ferociously  injuring  their  fellow 
craatures,"  of  which  complaint  is  made  i-X  Brixton.  The  schoolmistress 
boa  not  to  lament  as  at  Brixton  the  impossibility  of  alone  controlling 
women  who  have  no  interest  in  learning,  and  of  infusing  into  them  a 
teal  desire  of  improving  their  minds ;  we  have  ourselves  witnessed  the 
itriking  and  most  gratifying  aiiectaete  of  the  lesson-room  at  Mountjoy, 
where  the  various  classes  were  going  on,  andimpruving  lo  the  mutual 
Baita&i:tion  of  teacher  and  tnusht,  even  grey  headed  women,  learning 
liw  first  lime  to  read,  and  submitting  lo  the  drudgery  involved 
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in  the  task  with  cheerful  and  grateful  alacrity.  Th«  reaalts  of  tlie 
system  arc  tested  by  the  vnluntnry  inBlilutiona  into  Hhicb  w«U-di^ 
poseit  convicis  are  drafted  on  liecnce,  and  from  which  the 
willingly  receive  them..  To  these  the  Four  Yorkshire  Miigi»lr«t« 
borne  tlieir  strong  testimony — a  lesliznony  which  w«  can  ondui 
personal  observation.  Why  ahoulil  not  vfforts  be  mttdc  to  ioduM 
Government  to  alter  the  system  for  woim'n  which  baa  bean  k>  vk 
successful,  and  to  construct  it  on  the  principles  and  method  which 
have  proved  go  successful  elsewhere  1  Why  not  ynliM  in  the  wor^  Iht 
voluntary  ellbrts  of  true-hearted  women,  a«  bus  been  done  in  InUnd 
and  in  our  reformatories?  Surely  such  muy  be  found  liere  M  ihccc 
Thus,  and  thus  onIj%  do  I  bulievf  that  those  woraeu  can  bo  nacned 
from  their  evil  ways — thu^  nay  they  ba  restored  to  sowtj  t  u' 
instead  of  becoming,  as  they  do  now,  its  banc,  may  bvomiM  !■ 
blessing. 


On  the  Best  Means  of  ivijiroving  the  Condition  cj  Priionm 
on  their  Dinekar^e  from  Gaol,  By  SiB  JoHS  S.  FoRBKS, 
Babt. 

As  in  tbs  abort  period  necessarily  allowed  for  each  paper,  it  ti 
most  desirable  to  confine  the  attention  to  a  detinile  poiot,  tbt 
subject  of  this  paper  htLS  been  confined  to  the  one  practical  qnastioil 
of  how  to  mako  tlio  most  of  the  circumstaDC«B  under  which  S 
criminal  is  at  present  dii^chargeil,  to  prevent  hia  return  to  soeie^ 
&om  being  injurious  either  to  himself  or  otiiers. 

In  order  properly  lo  oslimalQ  our  power  to  be  nwrfnl  to  bin  A 
this  importunt  crisis  of  his  fate,  we  must  look  »  tittle  back  to  hit 
previous  history  as  n  criminal.  When  «en(ence  is  paaaoil  opoa  Urn 
be  begins  a  new  life,  us  it  w«ro  ;  from  that  [>eculi&r  >lMe  flf  v^ 
ward  independence  and  liceutious  liberty,  which  commonlj  aoCWft- 
panies  a  life  of  crime  persevered  in,  to  that  extent,  mkI  lor  •nehft 
length  of  time,  as  ends  in  a  sentence  of  protracted  pnnifluBenL.  ifca 
caee  with  which  alone  wo  have  at  present  to  do,  he  is  ■od< 
deprived  of  nil  power  of  self-managenient ;  ho  ia  given  orer.  b 
as  it  wore,  hand  and  foot,  to  the  will  of  others,  and  lo  live,  ia 
respect,  according  to  their  arbitrary  rules;  and  thut  for  * 
sufficient  in  most  cases  to  make  a  visible,  if  not  a  perinaueut, 
both  physical  and  mental,  in  his  coudilion. 

This  gradual  change  presents  the  favourable  circamstanoea  mte 
which  the  philosophy  of  punishment  has  opportunity  to  act  ;  aai 
the  nice  adjustment  of  reformatory  measures  lo  the  iadiTiJMl 
temperament  of  the  criminal,  hia  former  history  aod  his  prefcahk 
future  position,  constitutes  the  great  problem  of  pris<»  diMi|ilia«. 

With  the  higher  principles  inculcated  by  that  philoMptiJT,  th* 
powerful  agency  of  religion,  which  aprea<ls  its  Mutction  over  tta 
working  of  (ho  secret  motives  of  the  soul,  and  when  tt  eu  h* 
brought  fully  to  bear  changes  the  whole  charnctrr  of  tho  Mia. 
our  present  limited  object  docs  not  lead  us  to  intrrfer« ;    but  lb* 
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jirison  diBciplinarian  does  not  coiifioo  himself  to  the  working  upon 
the  highest  spriogs  of  action;  availing  himself  equally  of  clie  matt-rial 
'  infiaence  of  iliSereDt  modifications  of  Ireatmenl,  whicli,  eubordinata 
I  to  tte  great  principle  of  curtailment  of  liberty  of  ncliou,  constitute 
a  species  of  aecondarj  reward  and  punishment,  either  as  a.  support 
in  the  working  of  higher  mottvos,  or  n  substitute,  where  for  them 
there  \s  found  no  place. 

A  ekilful  discipliaariau  can  bring  these  powei'fuUy  to  bear,  OTCoi 
in  these  unfavourable  circumstances  of  prisou  life,  ami  in  many 
cues  the  effect  upon  impressible  characters,  not  hardened  by  u  long 
cuter  of  previous  crime,  ia  very  Batiafactory.  To  aiJ  this  good 
work,  undoubtedly  the  convict  ia  in  a  very  hopeful  position.  The 
■nbdoing  tendency  of  the  regular  quiet  Eucceseion  of  the  atatod 
honrs,  the  calm  state  of  feeling  produced  by  monotony,  and  the 
freedom  from  excitement  in  the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  improved 
physical  health,  make  the  convict  peculiarly  susceptible  to  good 
impre^oDs. 

The  authorities  have  availed  themselves  of  these  cireuma lances, 
f  in  the  case  of  juvenile  offenders,  to  initiate  a  period  of  probation 
alter  punishment  to  bo  spent  in  a  reformatory,  where  greater 
freedom  is  allowed,  and  active  and  useful  exertion  In  compnuy 
■with  others,  encouraged  as  a  wholesome  prejiaration  for  another 
ex{>erimeut  in  battling  with  the  temptations  of  uurecitricted  inter- 
cmme  with  the  world.  An  attempt  has  also  been  mode  to  commute 
■  aeiit«nce,  by  allowing  the  prisoner  whose  conduct  gives  promise 
of  amendment,  to  mix  again  in  society  before  the  proper  expiry 
of  his  punishment.  The  idea  was  promising;  and,  perhaps,  under 
modilied  regulations,  may  yet  bo  made  serviceable,  though  ila  failure 
miller  the  present  licket-of-leave  system  has  become  notorious. 

The  failure  of  any  scheme  which  allows  the  convict  at  once  to 
iesue  from  confinement  into  the  bot-bed  of  former  associations,  without 
May  coanlerbalancing  impulse,  can  scarcely  be  suqjrising.cven  under 
the  most  favoural^Ie  circumstancea  ;  considering  that  the  passions,  if 
BOt  thoronglily  bridled  by  a  happy  acquirement  of  self-control,  must 
be  in  a  state  of  morbid  activity  from  the  long  period  of  enforced  suh- 
je>ction  ;  the  bodily  functions  restored  by  regular  njinw  to  healthful 
ttctirity,  and  the  mcnLil  faculties  sharpened  to  a  keen  desire  of  relief 
from  the  deadening  influence  of  an  opprciisivo  routiue.  The  man.  In 
such  A  et«te,  launched  without  rudder  or  compaas  on  the  free  course 
of  existence,  and  at  once  beset  by  tbo  most  alluring  temptations,  must 
inikUibly  give  way,  and  cost  behind  him  the  feeble  barrier  of  good 
resolutions  which  he  may  have  been  induced  to  make  in  a  timo  of 
npoae  &ud  seclusion. 

Wliat  a  sight,  full  of  sad  forebodings  to  the  benevolent  moralist,  ia 
the  issue  of  the  "  gaol  bird,"  under  such  auspices,  from  his  cage  into 

^lhe  cold  and  selfish  world  1  IIow  must  he  wish  for  some  asylum  for 
the  moral  and  intellectual  invalid,  where  ho  may  Etrengihcn  the 
faklf-formed  aspirations  at  a  better  state  of  being  before  putting  his 
powers  to  so  rude  and  severe  u  test,  like  a  convalescent  home  to  the 
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patient  just  recovering  from  n  dangerous  disorder,  and  turnod  out  of 
tbe  hospital  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  wrestle  with  cold  aod 
hard  fare,  perhaps  with  toil,  lo  which  his  enfeebled  and  ouly  half- 
recovered  framo  is  as  jct  all  unfitted.  How  severe  is  the  revnlsion 
to  the  physical  frame  in  the  one  caso,  and  the  religious  and  montt 

'  principles  in  the  other,  nud  how  Utile  are  either  likely  to  wiihstuid 
the  ordeal  to  which  they  are  exposed  I 

III  the  case  of  the  prisoner,  the  circanisl&nces  of  trial  and  duig«r 
are  enhanced  hy  the  practice  and  theories  of  Government  of  holding 
out  to  the  convict  the  hope  that  after  a  period  of  good  behaTtour  to 

I  gaol,  a  portion  of  his  earuings,  which  have  been  allowed  to  accumalatt 
during  his  confinement,  will  at  his  release  be  presented  to  tiito. 
Alaa!  what  mure  dangerous  outtit  can  be  given  to  faim  on  his  nriurn 
to  society  than  such  a  fund,  for  which  he  has  no  present  mean*  of 
investment,  and  which  will  draw  round  him  the  fascinations  of  ftiisu«l 
indulgence,  and  the  interested  officiousneaa  of  its  votaries  ?  To  the 
chaplain,  whose  religious  ^eal  and  kind  offices  have  so  long  been 
exerted  in  his  behalf,  and  the  governor,  who  has,  perhaps,  observed 
symptoms  of  improved  condition,  having  the  hope  of  ultimate  resto- 
I'ation,  such  an  escape  from  wholesome  Influences  must  produce  well- 
founded  solicitude  and  distruEt. 

It  appears  extraordinary  that  Government  should  ignore  at)  rf- 
sponsibility  in  regard  to  the  position  even  of  convicts  after  ihej  Imtc 
the  gate  of  tbe  prison,  and  that  the  anxiouR  crisis  of  their  abaarptioil 
into  society  should  !«  left  to  chance.  The  four  visiting  justices  from 
Wakefield  prison,  in  their  valuable  report  on  the  Irish  convict  systrtB, 
remark,  "Consideringllie  much  greater  difficulty  which  thcdis«har^M 
convict  has  in  obtaining  employment,  and  the  much  greater  teropti- 
tions  to  which  he  is  exposed  at  home  than  in  the  colonies,  it  would 
seem  that  a  still  more  carefully  graduated  system  for  hia  r^admiMion 
\a  liberty  is  necessary  in  iho  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  luEng- 
hind,  however,  no  such  precaution  was  ever  taken  a«  to  male  convicts.* 
The  late  Sir  Joshua  Jebb,  in  s  paper  contributed  lo  this  Awuciaiion 
last  year,  remarks  that,  "  The  recommittals  of  30  per  cent,  of  the 
prisoners  arose  from  the  neglect  of  discharged  prisoners,  and  he 
thought  Government  should  second  the  etTorta  of  private  benevolcnM 
iu  their  aid."*  If  our  convicts  were  satisfactorily  treated,  the  h«ii'Jil 
would  soon  extend  lo  the  crowds  of  minor  culprits  who  pour  out  of 
the  gates  of  our  large  county  and  borough  prisons  nuheeded  ud 
un cared  for. 

In  Ireland  this  object  is  partially  attained  by  the  system  of  the  in- 
termediate prisons,  to  which,  as  explained  in  the  recent  Re[iortof  ifte 
Royal  Commission,  convicts  who  promise  welt  after  solitary  confiDS- 
meut  and  labour  on  public  works — almost  75  per  cent,  of  the  whol» 
number — are  sent  and  employed  in  comparative  freedom,  withw»gc« 
at  3j,  Qd.  per  week,  and  from  which  t^ey  are  drafted  off  as  occumo 
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40bra,  ifter  perloJs  of  eervitmlo  varyinf;  from  one-third  to  one-lialf 
of  the  time  in  their  senlence.  into  privale  service,  'i'lie  cfises  of 
ulxml  120  thus  trealcd,  wlio  have  lelt  prison  during  the  last  seven 
years,  having  been  under  tlie  strict  anrvoillance  of  tlic  police,  and 
tloing  well,  are  given  in  thu  Appen<lix  lo  thiit  Keport.  For  the 
females  the  same  system  is  carried  out  by  means  of  regular  refuges. 
In  England  ami  Scotland  hitherto  no  such  arrangements  as  iu  Ireland 
have  been  adopted,  or  any  sut-stiluto  for  them. 

These  views  and  reflections  have  pot  been  allowed  to  issue  in 
hopeless  regret.  Benevolent  men  have  exerted  themselves,  and 
E^ai^cesBfully,  to  mitigate  these  admitted  evils  in  England.  There 
are  two  sets  of  institutions  which  aim  at  accomplishing  thte 
object  in  London,  The  first  is  n  large  class  of  reformatory 
establish  men  te,  amonnting  to  about  thirty  in  numlier,  which 
receive  criminalB  from  the  three  great  prisons  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  by  which  300  lo  600  cases  arc  annually  assisted.  Tho 
whole  of  these  cases  are  generally  provided  for,  by  emigration, 
enlistmenl,  placing  them  in  service,  &C.,  and  already  four-fiftha 
have  for  some  years  left  (he  inniilutiona  satisfactorily.  In  support 
of  these  admirable  asylums,  tho  Middlesex  Society  for  promoting  tho 
refbnnalion  and  employment  of  diecha.rged  criminals  has  been  lately 
ia  operatioD  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Ebury,  which  collects 
•ubwriplioMS  and  pays  over  to  their  diOereiit  institutions,  in  such 
proporiious  as  may  be  determined,  the  funds  at  their  disposal.     The«; 

»have  not,  nnfortunalcly,  been  supported  as  they  should  be,  and  from 
£^50  when  they  commenced  iji  1857,  amounted  only  to  £140  last 
vetir,  though  even  that  small  sum  is  productive  of  much  benefit ; 
1IU fortunately,  the  three  priuclpal  asylums  for  adult  male  convicts 
sre  closed. 

It  will  bo  at  onco  perceived  that  such  a  society  can  not  only 
where  mstitntions  fitted  (o  receive  its  conlrihotions,  involving 
expeoM  of  premises  and  statfs  of  otficiiils.  are  \a  existence  ;  and  with 
a  view  to  extension  to  Scotland  of  the  benefila  of  the  system,  the 
rccommendaiion  of  which  ia  the  object  of  this  paper,  these  are 
almnst  eniirely  wanting.  For  mute  adults  it  is  believed  that  ihero  is 
no  inslitntion  fitted  to  receive  ihem,  and  without  Government  aid 
DODO  rould  be  established.  If  neither  the  Irish  intermediate  prison 
system  nor  the  plan  of  transportation  locomplete  the  penal  senlonces 
under  snpervision  of  the  police,  recommended  by  tho  Commission,  is 
adopted,  A  great  opportunity  for  reclaiming  these  outcasts  will  be  lost 
hi  Great  Britain.  For  females,  as  moat  of  the  convicts  have  at  some 
^period  of  their  lives  been  on  the  street,  an  opportunity  might  be 
B'Meared  in  Scotland,  by  putting  them  into  some  of  our  Magdalen  in- 
"•tilationa  for  a  time,  and  endeavouring  to  find  employment  for  them 
bj  nte.iDS  of  their  prison  gratuities, 

A  more  hopeful  and  extensively  useful  system,  because  its  ma- 
chinery is  simple,  has  been  organised  with  great  success  in  London, 
under  the  title  of  "  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,"*  which  hm 
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<  1857,  aviuled  itself  of  one  of  the  arraDgemQDts  for  promoting 
nfbmKtiAa  in  our  prisoDs,  hy  vrbich  tbe  Govemmeot,  in  dbposing 
of  the  returns  from  the  prison  labour,  allows  a  certain  proportiuu  to 
be  reserved  for  the  benefit  uf  ihe  prisoners  oo  their  returu.  It  will 
be  easily  codccitcU  that  this  sum  when  paid  over  to  tbe  einoDcipatcd 
convicts  is  too  often  recklessly  aquondered  or  evou  lost  by  the  inter- 
ference of  worthleEB  compaaioas  who  crowd  round  Mm  to  leMW 
their  old  ioilueticc.  . 

Mr.  Burton,  one  of  the  Geucriil  Commissioners  for  Priaou  in 
Scotlaod,  writes,  ''  that  cunvicti,  especially  the  long  aentencea,  get* 
good  deal  of  money,  and  we  have  often  regretted  that  there  »re  no 
proper  hands  to  put  it  iu."  This  shows  how  desir&ldo  il  U  to 
organise  some  arraugement  for  this  importaul  object.  Tbe  sdcccm 
of  the  English  institation  has  been  conspicuous,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  the  benevolent  secretary,  Mr.  Partridge.  The  Hciety 
ehows  sound  discretion  in  not  interfering  with  the  inauagemsnt  of 
the  criminal  before  discbargo.  It  receives  bim  as  be  is,  and  does  iU 
best  to  malie  him  better,  with  the  uicaui'  at  its  dispoeaL  'dnfttst 
step  is  to  obtain  control  from  the  criminal  himself  of  t^  fviHW 
gratuities  to  which  he  is  entitled,  and  the  aseuruncc  that  he  wiQ 
accept  advice  and  assisluDce,  and  give  what  guarantee  he  can  of  an 
intention  to  try  an  honest  life. 

In  cases  of  crime  by  violence,  tbe  committee  always  insiM  that  Aa 
convict  sball  emigrate,  which  aocordinglv  245  out  of  622  aided  Utt 
year  did.  Out  of  very  nearly  3,00(>  prisoners  assisted  in  the  la« 
eix  years,  satisfactory  accounts  of  about  three-fourths  liave  bM> 
received.  The  extent  of  the  society's  influence  may  be  iirtagiiwnl 
&om  the  fact  that  Inst  year,  besides  nearly  £G00  of  Gubscripttoa*  ud 
donations,  the  society  received  above  £500  of  the  priaonera' nun*; 
to  be  dispensed  for  their  behoof. 

In  tbe  Irish  intermediate  prisons  the  gratuity  for  a  period  of  tfce 
senteucii  is  2».  Qd.  per  week,  and  us  ihey  arc  allowed  to  spend  eolj 
Gd.  of  it,  n  well -conducted  prisoner  at  the  end  of  his  senlenee  hne  a 
considerable  sum  at  his  credit.  The  Coiumissioucra  in  the  Inie 
Keport,  state  "  this  gratuity  exceeds  by  Id.  the  highest  on  the 
English  scale  ;  but,  upon  tlio  whole,  the  maximum  amount  whiek  a 
convict  iu  Ireland  can  be  entitled  to  on  his  discharge  ia  lea*  lk>a 
half  what  a  convict  can  earu  in  England."  We  thus  utilj  aliai  ■ 
large  suma  convict  may  have  laid  up  for  him  cveu  afier  foarerflve 
years  of  the  lutermediatc  Prison  in  Irelaud.  at  the  rate  of  £6  lOi.  a 
year,  inde|>eudeut  ol'  what  he  may  have  aaved  in  the  previona  stage  rf 
his  sentence,  and  that  this  sum  may  be  double  in  England.  A 
regulation  of  tlie  Leith  prison,  witli  which  Mr.  Burton  has  (tnMnA 
me,  shows  that  a  female  convict,  by  gradual  advances,  i»  entitled  afltf 
nyear  of  good  conduct  to  one  shilling  a  week  of  gratuity. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  tbat  even  this  small  sum  carefully  DCcanB- 
lated  during  a  protracted  sentence,  and  applied  for  lier  benefit  in  ■ 
reformatory  insiitutioti  after  release,  migbl  do  much  to  ooofina  pod 
impressions  into  habits,  and  entitle  her  to  a  trial  in  n  siCnnttoD  UUS- 
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wards  ;  wltile  givcu  to  lier  all  at  ont^e  on  lier  diBcLarge,  it  would  too 
probulilj  be  wasted  iii  neulratising  tbe  ctTect  ol*  previous  troiuiog, 
knd  rflatoriDg  tbe  iofliicDuo  of  otirly  evil  associations. 

It  aeema  ucDeccnsary,  with  these  lads  anil  iho  uoucliuiaus  which 
are  necessarily  derived  I'roni  tLcci  before  us,  to  dwell  loDger  on  the 
iniporiance  of  orgauii-iug  without  delay,  in  8i!otIaud,  a  system  lu  aid 
of  discharged  prisoners.  Ou  the  ground  of  the  public  welfare,  the 
neglect,  after  the  authorities  have  done  their  work  well,  by  encou- 
raging good  conduct,  by  any  aanctiou  that  liiw  and  reason  can 
eaforce  during  confinement,  to  caiTy  tin  tJie  effort  at  reforuiatiou  by 
keeping  up  the  influence  so  asaiduoualy  obtained,  under  the  new 
conditiou  of  freedom,  wouhl  be  foolish  an  well  aa  culpublc.  It  would 
IB  wmnj  caaes  encourage  and  increase  tho  natural  tendency  to  reac- 
tion which  must  infallibly  artee,  and  let  looste  on  HOciety  a  member 
wboae  propensity  to  evil  is  only  more  deeply  engrafted  in  his 
charmcter,  by  the  partial  and  tempora-ry  intervention  of  a  course  of 
crime,  due  to  the  absence  of  temptation  ;  and  the  momentary  ioflu- 
coca  of  the  predisposing  circumstnnces  of  order  and  preceptB 
«nooiingiiig  well-doing,  which  for  the  time  surround  him. 

Oh  the  ground  of  benevolence,  we  most  never  forget  the  maxim 
"Hatred  of  the  crime,  but  charity  lor  the  criminal."  Wo  bnvo  seen 
00  iBOch  lately  in  a  series  of  admirable  publications  and  the  eflbrls 
-aoecVMftilly  employed  to  confirm  in  habits  of  order  and  regularity 
whole  classes  of  the  community  formerly  considered  unapproachable, 
llint  we  meet  hopefully  even  the  desperate  character  of  the  convict, 
and  try  the  winning  influence  of  symjiiithy,  to  convince  him  that  he 
is  not  au  outcast  ;  but  ibat  there  is  still  room  for  return  to  u  place 
in  society,  if  he  will  take  the  means  ofiered  and  accept  the  guidance 
promised  to  achieve  it.  An  additional  step  in  Howard'a  beneficent 
cource  ha^  been  reserved  to  bo  taken  by  the  present  generation.  He 
rMCued  the  prisoner  from  the  degrading  influence  of  brutal  personal 
nagleet,  and  now  the  convict  is  cheered  by  the  hope  of  being 
MloJUed  with  th{>  badge  of  good  conduct  under  his  probation,  like 
the  prodigal,  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  family.  As  in  the  iniprove- 
ment  of  onr  hospitals,  so  female  iuHuenco  has  mainly  contributed  to 
work  this  moral  revolution  in  our  gaols,  and  a  Fry  and  a  Nightingale 
hand  in  band  combat  the  physical  and  moral  pestilence,  establishing 
the  triamph  of  humanity  over  every  form  of  mortal  suffering. 

Surely  Scotland  will  no  longer  neglect  so  promising  a  field  for 
ihe  highest  exorcise  of  charity.  Her  benevolent  institutions  are 
om&eroua,  and  ilieir  aJministratorH  uneeaaing  iu  their  eierlions,  yet 
an  aTnilnblo  opening  seems  to  bo  lelll  in  this  direction  for  an  addi- 
tional effort,  and  the  recent  report  on  the  convict  syElcm  seems  likely 
to  open  the  door  still  mole  widely  for  exerting  it. 

Let  the  requisite  organisation  only  be  eatablisbed,  and  we  Imre  no 
Aw  ol  want  of  support ;  we  have  bnt  to  follow  the  line  so  boldly 
dialketJ  out  for  us  in  the  institutions  we  have  described.  There  is 
a  large  field  for  our  earnest  labour  with  a  sure  return,  and  many  are 
ready  to  accept  our  services,  who  want  but  the  liand  of  fellowship 
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held  out  to  them  to  enable  them  to  take  the  Rtep  too  h[gh  for  llii'ir 
own  eKertioDS.  Of  ivhom,  wi«.h  small  cost  to  ourselves,  we  mifiht 
have  the  satiafaction  of  being  able  to  say,  "  This  tl»y  brother  «*• 
(lead,  and  is  alive  again  ;  auJ  was  lost,  anil  is  found." 


THE  REFORMATORY  MOVEMENT. 


Punishment  and  Rrformation  in.  Amn-ieti.    Jiif  A.  O.  CnARLEB, 

Secretary  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuye  Union.* 

SINCE  the  Inst  meeting  of  the  Aesocialion  I  have  bad  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  some  of  the  Huforuiatory  Institattosi  and 
Prisons  of  Atncricu,  uud  as  we  have  not  hitherto  had  any  infonn- 
utton  at  these  meetings  on  the  state  and  progress  of  the  movemcm  in 
that  country,  It  bos  been  thought  well  that  I  should  prepare  a  short 
paper.  Without  entering  iato  a  detailed  account  of  pocliculu 
iniititutions,  I  have  endeavoured  to  suriimarise  the  results  of  my 
observation  in  the  different  branches  of  the  work  aa  they  uaturally 
suggest  theme  el  TO  8, 

Experience  in  America  aa  to  the  classes  from  which  ora  derifbi 
the  inmates  of  our  preventive  and  reformatory  inGtituttona  secu 
to  accord  very  much  with  our  own  :  though,  from  the  stotidia 
obtained  there,  the  numbers  would  appear  ro  be  much  greater  >> 
proportion  to  the  population,  at  leaat  lu  iho  city  of  New  Toil- 
From  reliable  estimates  it  appears  there  are  not  fewer  than  40.000de- 
linquent,  destitute,  and  friendless  children  in  that  city  alone.  Tkeae 
are,  of  course,  growing  up  in  ignorance,  idleneBs,  and  depravity,  swell- 
ing the  ranks  of  crime  to  a  fearful  extent.  For,  notwitlistaadins*  Uii: 
very  numerous  agencies  which  are  at  work  there,  more  tbaii  thrcc- 
foorlhs  of  this  number  are  still  uni'eached — -utterly  left  to  oegleci  and 
probable  ruin.  Nor  is  this  the  only  feature  of  the  case.  While 
eo  large  a  number  is  still  left  uncored  for,  the  number  itself  is  on 
the  increase.  Despite  the  labours  of  existing  organisations  to  Um 
contrary,  this  class  of  children  is  rapidly  augmcuiing  above  the  Mio 
of  the  population,  having  increased  in  ton  years  from  nine  thoonnd 
to  forty  thousand,  with  the  prospect  of  a  like  ratio  of  increaae  u 
future.  Aod  yet  the  means  employed  for  their  refomatiun 
eeem  calculated  to  produce  the  desiied  results  ;  nor  are  those  meuu 
few  and  scant.  The  houses  of  refuge  and  asylums  for  the  de«tiia(« 
are  on  a  gigantic  scale,  while  public  aid,  and  the  contribution*  ul 
tho  benevolent,  arc  given  to  the  work  most  freely  and  liberally.  Per- 
haps this  state  of  things  in  New  York  is  to  be  attributed,  in  do  iocoo- 
fliderablo  degree,  to  the  constant  emigration  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  In  one  reformalory  there,  out  of  363  chUdraa  receivci 
during  twelve  months,  only  42  were  Americans,  while  216  mn 
Irish  ;  and  72  were  English,  Scotch,  German,  and  French. 


*  6«e  Trantaetioiii,  1S60,  p.  490. 
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The  hoQBCS  of  rePogP  in  America — corresponding  to  the  certi- 
fied reformatories  hi  iliin  country — are  usually  eatablished  in 
accordance  with  an  Act  of  the  Slute  Legislature-  Though  under  the 
control  of  a  board  of  voluntary  tnanag-ers,  they  are  not,  to  the  same 
extent  as  with  ua,  Toluulary  institutions,  eubsidised  by  Gotcvu- 
Dient.  In  fact,  thoy  are  not  at  all  dependent  on  voluntary  conlri- 
tiuUona  for  thoir  support.  They  strike  a  balauce,  and  ask  for  8uch  an 
Appropriation  from  tho  Slate  funda  as  they  require — and  they 
usually  get  it.  Of  course,  any  special  requirements  have  to  be 
specialty  asked  for,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  appear  to  have  no  difficulty. 
Hot  does  a  large  debt  occasion  much  auxiety,  for  the  managers  of 
one  institution  report  that  tlioy  have  a  deht  of  15,000  dollars  for 
whicli  ihey  wish  to  provide,  and  thoy  therefore  decide,  tbongli  with 
grekt  reluctance,  to  apply  to  tho  Legislature  for  an  appropriation 
snfficient  to  discharge  it.  This  institution  does  not  know  such  a 
thing  ns  a  voluntary  contribution,  the  only  item  of  receipt  beside 
Stale  aid  and  the  proceeds  of  labour  being  the  amount  received  by 
the  city  authorities  for  theatre  licences,  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  beoefit  of  the  reformatory,  on  the  ground,  as  the  managers  allege, 
that,  as  theatres  cause  crime,  they  sliould  pay  for  reforming  the 
criminal.  The  result  of  this  libersl  system  of  State  support  is 
that  most  of  tho  rcformalories  are  carried  on  in  extensive  buildings 
erected  for  the  purpose,  and  containing  every  convenience.  Li 
their  general  financial  management,  however,  they  are  not  extrava- 
gant, and  their  average  expenses  per  Lead  arc  much  the  same  as  In 
ihiff  coimlry. 

This  system  of  exclusive  State  aid  does  not  apply  to  the  asy- 
lums and  other  institutions  for  destitute  and  vagrant  children. 
They,  too,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  get  very  largo  Stale  and 
eiiy  grants,  for  the  principle  (or  mther  want  of  principle)  which 
prevails  with  our  authorities,  of  denying  Government  grants  to 
ifaoe«  schools  that  have  the  strongest  claims  to  them,  has  not  yet 
been  adopted  in  America.  Sti!l  tliey  are  dependent  to  a  con- 
eiderable  extent  ou  Toluntary  contributions,  and  the  buildiugH  in 
which  many  of  these  institutions  are  carried  on,  show  with  what  a 
liherid  fpiril  the  movement  ia  supported. 
I  Tlie  profits  derived  from  industrial  work  in  most  of  the  American 
rcformalories  are  more  uniform,  and  bear  a  more  regular  proportion 
to  the  number  of  inmates,  than  in  England.  And  this  leads  us  to 
the  question  of  labour.  The  principle  is  adopted  in  nearly  all 
public  institutions  in  America,  of  farming  out  the  labour  of  the 
inmates  to  contractors,  who  pay  ao  much  per  ilay  for  each  man  or 
hoy's  laltour,  and  make  as  much  out  of  it  for  their  own  profit  aa  the)- 
eau.  This  principle  was  fully  described  in  a  paper,  read  at  a  former 
taeieiing  of  the  Association,  and  the  writer  of  that  paper  not  only 
cordially  approved  it,  but  recommended  its  adoption  in  this  conutry. 
I  regret  not  to  be  able  to  form  tho  Bamo  opinion  of  it,  except  on 
ibe  very  narrow  ground  of  bringing  the  most  profit  to  the  inalitu- 
Uon.     According  to  some  ayalems  of  prison  discipline,  this  may  be 
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the  ultimatian — the  ail-to-be  desired — but  it  has  little  of  refonaatary 
traitiiag;  in  it,  exacting,  ae  it  docs,  the  ^renteit  amount  of  Uboar 
from  the  individual,  with  the  least  amount  of  benefit  to  himself.  Of 
course,  it  is  the  contractor'a  interest  to  get  »8  much  work  out  of  iha 
hojs  as  possible,  within  certain  limits,  and  the  consequence  is  ihkt 
each  one  is  kept  conattintlj  employed  from  month  to  monih,  and 
from  year  to  year,  at  the  same  small  department  of  the  trade,  «t 
which  naturally  he  acquires  considerable  skiil.  I  saw  at  once  that 
this  was  the  only  thing  the  contractor  could  do,  having  regard  b> 
his  own  interest.  Take  an  illustration: — In  one  reformatorj  1 
visited,  brush-making  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
the  work  waa  so  sub-divided  as  to  giTe  each  bey  a  very  imall  pan, 
that  he  might  repeat  that  port  the  oPtenor  and  the  quicker.  Sttimg 
a.  number  employed  in  sortinj;  the  hair?,  while  others  were  itwrlin^ 
them  in  the  handles,  I  inquired  whether  the  sorlerB  would  in  tarn 
bo  promoted — "  Oh,  no,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  they  began  by  Innung 
to  sort,  we  have  now  taught  tliem  tha^  and  they  can  do  it  well,  to 
we  must  keep  them  at  it  as  long  as  they  remain  here."  Again,  in  a 
large  convict  prison,  where  several  hundred  mtm  were  employed  ia 
the  mannfacturo  of  boetB  and  shoe?,  the  labour  was  so  sab-dividMl, 
that  one  poor  negro  did  iiolhiug  but  punch  holes  from  momiog  U> 
night  throughout  the  year,  while  a  white  man  was  fully  occupied 
all  his  days  in  greasing  the  hecla  of  the  boots.  Kow  these  are  just 
instances  of  the  practical  working  of  the  system  of  contract  latxnir 
in  prisons  and  reformatories  in  America  ;  aod  the  question  15,  is  it 
a  wise  system  ?  It  accompiishea  two  things,  perhaps — makes  Ike 
labour  remnnerative,  to  the  extent,  in  some  instances,  of  a  lliird  ike 
cost  of  the  institntion,  and  it  enforces  industry  for  the  time  beinf. 
But  here,  as  I  believe,  its  benefits  stop.  I  do  not  thiak  it  ewa 
absolutely  gives  the  habit  of  industry,  which  will  afterward*  he 
carried  out ;  for  the  whole  thing  is  mere  mechanism,  and  as  eocio  as 
the  machine  has  run  down,  it  will  stop.  The  ^tem  lucks,  loo, 
as  now  adopted,  the  incentive  which  prevails  in  our  convict  priMBS 
and  in  many  reformatories,  of  a  gratuity:  the  prisoners  art  BM 
allowed  anything,  the  only  encouragement  they  get  bring  meh 
little  presents — often  in  the  shape  of  a  bushel  of  apples  dietribuUd 
amongst  them — as  the  contractor  may  think  fit  to  give  thtm.  The 
poor  negro  would  find  it  hard,  when  turned  out  of  prism  wiihoata 
single  penny,  to  get  his  living  at  punching  holes — be  would  b« 
sadly  tempted  to  get  back  i^ain  to  prison  as  soon  as  possible.  Thwe 
are  some  exceptions  to  this  system,  for  at  the  Chicago  ReformatMy, 
Ihe  boys  in  the  different  departmenta  are  so  arranged  that  each  oaf 
has  the  opportunity  of  learning  all  of  the  kind  of  vrork  he  is  doing. 
The  result  ia,  that,  comparatively,  a  small  sura  is  obtained  for  their 
work  ;  but  the  managers  are  satisfied,  because  of  the  incnaaed 
facility  alforded  to  the  boys  of  learning  their  trade. 

While  speaking  of  labour  we  must  notice  a  featnre  in  on«  larp 
institution,  the  Now  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  where  there  is  *a 
absence  of  industrial  work,  except  snch  taboar,  on  their  own  gronndf 
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and  BTound  tlie  baUduigs,  as  llie  children  can  perform  in  the  intei^ole 
of  stadj,  without  overteskiog  their  ahilitj  :  "and  even  this,"  to  ([uolo 
the  words  of  the  mouagers,  "  is  not  allowed  to  trench  upon  liie  hours 
-wlutA  «biIdhond  properly  claima  as  its  own  for  active  sporla  and 
amiuement.  Their  young  shoulders  are  not  made  for  the  burdens  of 
maJiIiood,  and  the  fatigue  which  brings  them  ohlivion  in  the  night 
boors  is  natural  and  healthful  011I7118  it  is  the  resultof  wearied  hilarity. 
Mbb  may,  if  he  will,  liu  down  on  the  thorns  of  care,  anxiety,  and 
ezhkOBtloD,  both  mental  and  physical.  He  makes  his  own  bed  :  let 
him,  if  be  cJioose,  coort  night  vigils  and  dreams.  But  let  ua  spread 
a  bed  without  tliorns  for  the  child,  and  lull  him  to  rest  by  the 
gentlest  influences-  He  will  soon  enough  wake  to  the  stem 
raalitieB  of  life,"  This  sounds  very  pretty,  but  though  the  childrea 
to  whom  it  refers  are  not  above  fourteou  years  of  age,  it  scarcely 
accords  with  the  future  they  must  lead,  nor  does  it  seem,  calculated 
to  help  them  to  do  tlie  battle  of  life. 

The  government  and  discipline  of  Araericau  reformatories  is  based 
mach  on  the  family  principle,  and  with  the  idea  of  reformation 
rktber  than  putiisbmont.  At  the  refonn  school  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  the  motto  of  the  house,  which  is  displayed  in  u  conspicHoua 
manner  in  all  the  most  important  rooms,  is,  "  We  are  all  one 
family  : "  and  in  accordance  with  this  tnotlo,  the  superintendent  and 
hia  fiunily.  with  the  resident  officers  and  keeiwrs,  eat  with  the  boys 
tB  a  commoQ  dining  hall.  At  Chiciigo  u  chaugo  of  grades  is  relied 
on  as  a  means  of  punishment,  and  advancement  in  the  grades  as  a 
means  of  encouragement,  while  a  dislinct  dining  room  arid  dormitory 
are  fitted  up  for  the  grade-of-hoiiouv  Lmys.  They  say  they  have  no 
need  of  oella  for  ugly  iKtys,  or  anything  that  might  bo  called  a  secure 
plaee  of  confinement.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  in  most  of 
the  reformatories  some  of  the  marks  of  a  prison  which  wo  are  not 
accustomed  to  in  our  English  iastiiutiuus.  There  are  high  walls 
(rurronndiog  the  buildings,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  scale 
without  some  extraneous  aid,  aud  each  boy  aud  girl  sleeps  in  a, 
feporate  cell,  as  much  a  cell  as  in  a  common  prison,  and  as  carefully 
locked.  And  these  cells  are  alike  used  for  all  the  inmates  ;  so  that 
the  lad  who  ia  to  be  discharged  on  (he  morrow  either  free  or  on 
licence,  is  a»  closely  conlined  the  night  before  as  if  he  liad  but  just 
entered,  or  hail  recently  nttompled  to  escape.  Il  is  evident,  however, 
iiaX  thero  is  a  wide  diflerence  of  opinion  on  tlits  point  amongst  the 
managers  of  Tarious  institutions,  for  in  the  West,  agaiu,  the  boys 
enjoy  more  freedom,  and  the  managers  find  the  number  of  e8ca]jes 
thereby  reduced.  In  some  of  the  larger  reformatories,  as  at  the  New 
Toirk  ilonse  of  Refuge,  where  the  number  will  admit  of  it,  there  is 
a  distinct  separation  of  the  inmates  into  two  divisions,  making 
practically  two  institutions.  "  Those  who,  from  their  previous 
career,  may  be  disposed  and  likely  to  contaminate  their  companions, 
or  who  may  exhibit  an  intractable  disposition,  either  l«forc  com- 
mitment, or  during  their  residence  in  the  house,  occupy  one  wing  : 
those  of  a  leas  depraved  character,  and  more  liable  to  be  iiyured  by 
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the  corruptmg  companionaliip  of  hnrdcDed  ofil-ndcrs,  occupy  iht 
other  wing.  The  age  of  the  vt^;raut  or  (ioltD(|uent  is  not  conclnBirc 
in  delermiuing  hie  position,  nor  even  his  gooJ  conduct  in  the  institg- 
tjon  ;  but  the  diLDger  of  imparting  or  receiviug  con  tarn  in  ftt  ion.*' 
Thia  acparation  extends  throughout,  eo  that,  except  whai  they  may 
hear  front  hoys  when  romoved  from  one  eecliou  to  llie  other,  the 
inmates  are  in  utter  ignorance  of  who  is  in  the  other  wing,  and  of 
what  is  doing  thore.  The  munBgers  tind  (he  rcsalt  of  this  amuige^ 
tnent  to  be  that  while  the  younger  children  are  no  longer  subject  lo 
the  influence  of  those  who  take  a  wicked  pleasure  iu  mialeadiag 
their  more  youthful  associates,  the  older  children,  having  no  iuduofr- 
ment  to  display  their  precocity  and  skill  in  vice  to  those  who  are 
comparatively  novices,  yield  more  readily  lo  the  diaciplliie  of  tht 
institution. 

The  punishments  in  American  reformatories  of  course  rary,  bu( 
in  very  few  is  corporal  punishment  resorted  lo;  in  some  it  i» 
entirely  discarded.  The  managers  of  the  New  York  Juvenile 
Asylum  consider  the  practice,  even  in  the  most  extreme  case*,  u  of 
doubtful  utility.  They  say  that  "the  law  of  love  is  not  only  found  ill* 
most  efficacious  and  salutary  vrilh  the  children,  but  is  more  agrec- 
nble  to  their  own  feelings,  and  more  consistent  with  the  spirit  and 
intoUigonce  of  the  present  generattou.  This  law  of  love  is  brDQghl 
to  bear  on  the  offending  child  in  the  superinteudont'ii  private  o&oe, 
where  iuetcad  of  lecturing  and  scolding  him,  he  seeks  to  win  his 
coufidence,  and  to  make  him  feel  there  is  nothing  gained  by  doiug 
wrong.  A  look  from  the  superintendent  afterwards  will  oHea  le 
all  that  ia necessary.  But  if  the  child  is  beyond  such  mild  influenrv*. 
oiher  means  of  impression  are  tried,  and  failing  these,  he  is  reuioTed 
from  the  institution."  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  childrea  ia 
this  institution  are  not  under  detention  for  positive  delinqueodM, 
though  they  have  been  sent  by  the  magistrate  for  vagrancy  or  «UMf 
like  offences.  The  more  common  modes  of  punishment  adopted  vo 
loss  of  grade  or  position,  bread  and  water  diet,  and  solitary  cos- 
linemen  I. 

The  recreations  and  amusonnents  of  American  reformatories  ofTcr 
little  on  which  to  comment.  Much  stress  is  almost  universally  laid 
on  music,  and  more  spirit  is  thrown  into  the  singing  than  in  most  of 
our  institutions,  lu  the  House  of  Refuge  for  Western  Petuwyl* 
vania  they  have  a  reading-room  and  library,  where  the  boja  are 
allowed  to  spend  their  evenings  in  the  study  of  such  books  anil 
papers  as  are  likely  to  be  both  interesting  and  useful,  and  «ie 
evening  a  week  is  devoted  to  discussion  and  music,  bo  tltat  byml- 
tivating  their  mental  abilities,  they  may  he  the  better  prvpved  (<■ 
become  useful  members  of  society. 

The  dietary  presents  some  features  peculiar  to  the  coanlijand 
the  people's  tastes,  and  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  rallier  more 
liberal  than  in  the  majority  of  reformatories  here.  At  the  Sew 
Yoi'k  Juvenile  Asylum,  meat  in  some  form,  or  fish,  is  supplM<d 
every    day,  and    in  reference    to    their   general  hill    of    fare,  ibo 
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iD&nager*  say,  "It  ia  chaiigetl.  to  some  extent,  from  time  lo  time, 
to  eoiiform  lo  tbe  eeaaons  of  tliL-  yenr.  We  pny  iniicli  .ii^fercuce 
lo  lliB  Tact  iliat  every  creatiire  loves  variety  in  fooJ.  Tliey  sooa 
tirt!  of  one  thing  and  want  niiotlicr,  uud  wo  frequently  iad'oiluco 
Bomcihin^  new,  either  in  the  form  of  eouking,  or  otherwise,  to 
satisfy  thi*  ilemand  of  our  naiiires.  Almost  t.hroughoul  tlje  year  wa 
LaTp  various  kinds  of  vegoiables,  potnloes  always.  Breud  is  fur- 
nished At  every  meat  ad  tibilum.  SaU  and  vinegiir  are  ulso  furnished 
in  ahundanee,  they  hoing  iieeespary  to  aid  digestion.  On  Sm;diiy3, 
it  if)  expected  that  every  heiilthy  chikl  will  use  vinegar  nt  dinner  ; 
dnring  the  rest  of  the  week  they  use  It  at  pleasure."  At  this  same 
inslilulinn,  the  tables  are  funiisheJ  with  Inhleclolhs,  crockery 
pifttps,  salteellurs,  spoons,  knives  and  forks,  and  tin  cups — in  /act, 
everything  to  teach  tbeni  convct  lichiiviour  while  at  racals. 

Having  several  times  referred  to  this  Asylum,  I  ought  to 
notice  %  speeifti  feature  in  iia  working,  as  lo  the  rccepiion  of 
chiWren.  It  might  ho  thought-,  from  the  modo  in  which  it  ia  con- 
ducted, ibnt  it  is  intended  for  a  higher  class  of  children  than 
Uioae  In  mir  refuges  and  reforms  lories.  This  is  not  the  case.  Tho 
wbol«  of  them  are  sent  under  a  mftgislrate's  order,  and  must  be 
either  ragrani?,  common  beggar,",  pillerors.  deserted  or  impro|K'rly 
cx]KMwtl,  or  the  children  of  criminals.  When  first  apprehended, 
ihc  child  is  taken  to  a  house  of  reception,  and  notice  is  served 
Ml  the  parents  that  if  they  cannot,  within  tcu  days,  saiisty  the 
nmgtitrtite  thai  it  is  not  being  habitually  negiocted,  so  as  to 
bpeome  a  confirmed  vi^'rant  or  thief",  iho  child  will  he  fully  cotn- 
intttcd.  After  hi.'ing  once  arrested  and  set  at  liberty,  the  child,  if 
Bppreheodi'd  again,  is  committed  without  further  notice,  and  sent 
to  the  permanent  asylum.  A  large  number — 300  out  of  800 — 
ftTe  ovvry  year  thus  discharged,  before  the  ten  days  have  expired," 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  plan  has  a  most  beneficial 
elicct  on  negligent,  but  not  willul,  parents. 

in  the  means  adopted  for  the  disposal  of  tho  children,  the 
infitilations  in  America  have  a  great  advantage  over  us  in  this 
coantry.  The  immense  territory  to  llio  fur  west  fieems  capable  of 
absorbing  any  amount  of  well-trained  children,  and  it  is  duly  lakcu 
advantage  of  by  iho  managers  of  reformatory  institutions.  The 
Eyiilefii  of  indt.-nturing,  also  adopted  by  the  orphan  ai^ylums,  is 
irrirLed  by  means  of  uu  agent,  who,  having  given  due  notice  of  his 
inundrd  V[.-*t  to  a  particular  place,  proceeds  with  a  party  of  forty 
or  flfly  children  to  be  indentured  or  apprenticed  into  dificrent 
fciailics.  He  usually  disposes  of  the  whole  of  his  charge  in  the 
COBn>e  of  two  or  three  days,  and  then  makes  inqiiiiios  after  the 
welfare  of  those  formerly  located  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Where 
he  it  satisfied  of  the  grounds  of  complaint,  either  on  the  part  of  the 

lUl  or  the  master,  he  makes  a  fresh  arrangement — but  such  com- 
,U  are  comparatively  rare.     Very  many  of  tho  children  are  not 
ly  taken  a.s  servants,  but  are  adopted  as  members  of  the  family 
— Mid  this  may,  perhaps,  justify  their  somewhat  higher  training  and 
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better  feeding.  There  ie  a  prospect  for  their  cbildreQ  which  it 
would  be  useless  and  unkind  for  us  to  liold  out  to  oura.  The 
BUccess  of  this  system  of  indenturing  i§  cniincnily  encoarug'Sg,  kiid 
some  of  (ho  reformatories  tied  it  diilicuU  to  meet  the  ttppUcAtiona 
that  are  mode  to  them.  The  whole  are  not  disposed  of  in  vhi«  w»y, 
there  heing  some  whom  it  would  be  manifestly  unwise  to  aend, 
while  there  are  a  large  number  discharged  with  a  view  of  being 
restored  to  their  pareiUa,  I^Ltrerly  there  has  beeu  a  wide  field  for 
tlio  boya  in  cnlistmeot  fur  tliiJ  army,  which  has  been  both  alloired 
aud  encouraged — 120  entered  from  one  institution  in  twelve  moBtlu. 
Tbe  Bystem  of  licence,  or,  as  ihey  call  it,  tickoi-of-!eave,  bos  be«ii 
adopted  in  tlie  case  of  those  who  arc  doing  well,  but  whow  du- 
charge  they  do  not  feel  able  to  grant ;  and  of  tbe  results,  one  of 
the  superintendents  says,  "  We  find  that  theae  ticket^  in  tahny 
inBlances,  shield  a  boy  from  temptation,  and  keep  him  from  doing 
wrong.  The  difBculty  with  rnauy  of  our  boys  is  lack  of  sisbilitj 
to  withstand  temptation  ;  ibeir  disposition  is  to  do  right,  but  Haij 
have  not  moral  siiength  sufficient  to  refuse  tbe  entreatiw  Hid 
tempting  ofTers  of  those  wlio  would  lead  them  astray.  T1>eM 
tickets  arc  renewed  each  month,  if  the  hoy  is  doing  well :  »xA 
the  fact  of  having  to  return  the  ticket  every  month,  knd  obtais 
a  now  one,  docs  much  towards  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  boja 
who  receive  tbem.  In  cases  where  the  bey  returns  to  his  am 
home,  the  parents  frequently  give  more  careful  atieotion  lo  hi* 
conduct  than  ihcy  otherwise  would,  fearing  that  if  the  boy  doei  wA 
do  well,  he  will  be  returned  lo  tbe  school.  Generally  those  lick«U 
are  continued  for  a  year,  and  then,  if  Ihe  holder  is  doing  well,  a 
discharge  is  granted." 

Uu  the  whole,  there  ia  much  to  cucourogc  in  the  present  aspect 
of  tbe  reformatory  movement  in  America,  and  tlie  work  is  otw 
which  will  amply  repay  tbe  care  of  the  Slate,  aud  the  labour  of  all 
coucorned  in  its  accomplishment. 


'IM 


Notes  on    the    Expenditure     Tables  in  the   Reports    of  H.M. 
Inspectors    of    lieformafories.       liif    the    Eet.     ISBMASL 

Fl8H. 

On    rending    tbe    valuable  Tnhles  uppooded   to  llie  Reports  of 
Inspectors   of  Reformatories,    one  cannot    fail    to    nolics    tba 
difference  of  the  cost  of  mainiennnce  and  maniigement  in  ^fl(MS~ 
institutions.      In   Ihe   Irish   boys'  reformatories  there   ia   a   di&noM 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  of  nearly  27  |>er  cent.     Id  the  SsM^ 
boys*  schools  a  difference  of  35  per  cent.    In  Iha  English  boys'itkewb 
a  difference  of  50  per  cent.     In  the  Irish  girls"  reformatoriM  iben 
is  a  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  of  20  per  cent    In  iba 
Scv'tch  girls'  schools  a  difference  of  22  per  cent.     In  iho  English  giitf 
achools  a  difference  of  27  per  icent. 
There  are  probabtyapecial  local  circumstances  which  operau  •» 
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l«xc«pdoaaI  causes  of  dearnes^  or  cheapness,  and  wiiicli  <iiiglit  Co  be 
I  «ltmin&ted  beforo  judging  of  the  relative  ocoiiomy  of  tlie  sevei'al 
Fiiulitatioiis  as  repreaenled  bj  these  ligures.  But  as  it  is  impossible 
for  a  mere  reader  to  know  all  these  circumstancea  we  cannot  welt  do 
I  othenriae  than  mke  the  Qgurus  us  they  stund ;  which  done,  tliey  are 
I  AOggCBtive  of  important  inquiries. 

I      I  «(uU  confine  my  notes  to  the  Englitili  boys'  reformatoriea. 

I     I  have  said  that  there  is  a  difference  of  hO  per  cent,  in  the  cofit  of 

'  lli«  cheapest  aud  the  dearest  of  the  lingli^h  hoys'  reformatories.    Tho 

'  lowest  in  cost  is  ihe  Wilis  school,  which,  in  the  Report  for  1 862,  stands 

»t  £13  \7e.  lid.  per  head.     Tho  highe.st  is  Castle  Howard,  whose 

cost  ta  the  same  year  was    £27  ]  Cj.  id.     It  is  uiucli   to  be  regi'ett:;d 

Ibat  the  figures  given  under  the  head  of  the  Wilts  school  will  not  bear 

investigntioa,  as  they  stand  in  the  Iteporl :  for  tiiey  do  not  agree  with 

Uiemsetvea.     For  instance,  the  food  ol"  33  boys  for  a  year  is  said  to 

cost  £117  II*.  lOrf. ;  which  is  Is.  3|(/.  per  head,  per  week;  but  lower 

down  the  food  is  said  to   cost  Zs.  per  week.     In  his  nummary  the 

Idspector    enys  the  lowest  amount  spent  in  any  school  on  food  is 

1«.  lid.  per  week  ;  and  he  puta  the  average  at  is.  lOJtI.     But  if  the 

figures  on  which  Ihe  annual  cost  of  £IS  Hi.  lid.  is  b:ised  be  correct, 

then  the  Wilts  food   is   nearly  33   per  cent,   less  than   the  lowest  coat 

given  by  the  Inspector,  and  more  than  100  per  cent,  lower  than  tho 

average.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  food  cost  3«.  per  week,  then  ihe 

total  cost  for  food  should  be,  not  £117  11«.  lOd.,  but   £2. .7  8s.  Orf. : 

and  the  cost  of  uiaintcnauce  and  raanagcmetil,  not  £1;)  17k.  lid.,  but 

£18  25.  7|</. 

I  put  the  Wilts  school  aside,  then,  on  the  ground  of  mnnifest  discre- 
pancy in  the  figures.  The  next  schools  in  cheapness  are  four,  all  of 
which  are  under  £10  Os,  0</.  per  head.  They  are  the  Suffolk,  iho 
North  Lancashire,  the  Market  Weighton,  and  the  Nctherlou.  The 
SoSblk  school  is  rcniarkitble  as  the  only  one  with  no  expense  ou 
account  of  travelling,  police,  medical  attendance,  or  funci'als.  Per* 
b&pi  186^  was  an  abnormal  year  in  Suffolk.  Sut  what  is  more 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  fact  that  these  tichools  ore  all  managed  mainly 
bj  a  voluntary  and  unpaid  agency. 

It  is  abrolutely  necessary  to  boar  in  mind  that  there  Rre  two  classes 
of  reformatories,  differing  from  each  other  iu  respect  of  their  menage- 
meat,  and  this  difference  greatly  influences  the  cxpeuac.     Some  have 
been  founded  by  individuals  who  manage  them  cuu  amove,  others  have 
been  nndtrtakcn  by  religious  societies  acting  under  the  same  impulse ; 
of  the  former  the  Suffolk,  and  of  the  latter  the  Market  Wcighion  aru 
examples.     Others  are  the  work  of  sodclies  fonncd  for  the  upecial 
pnrpoae,  and  en:i]>loy  pnid  agents  to  accouiplisb  their  end;  such  arc 
Bedbill,    the    Liverpool    schools,    anil    Castle    Howard.     It  is   only 
Buessary  to  compare  the  cost  of  the  oDicer.''  in  the  two  classes,  and 
tiia  «uma  expended   under  the   head  of  "office'"    espensei  (which  of 
oourse  includes  Secretary's  expenaes,  reports,  &c.)  to  account  fur  tho 
,   nacb  greater  expensivencss  of  schoals  of  the  hitter  chiss.     In  fuct, 
I  the  worlc  which  ie  done   gratuitoualy  by  Sir  Edward  Kfrrison,  by 
1  ff2 
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Mr.  Garnelt,  Mr.  Balme,  Mr.  BtUter,  Mr.  Lntham,  Mr.  Snn<I«nt>ii,  nni 
such  like  self-devoied  men,  hns  nt  Redhill.  on  bonrd  Hie  "Akhnr," 
ani)  nt  Ciistle  Howard,  lo  be  paid  fur.  Compare  these  whooti  inlrr  k, 
allow  for  till-  difference  in  ibeir  size,  and  ihe  coit  will  be  found  to 
appro  xim  111  D. 

But  ilioie  is  one  thought  of  larger  interest  suggested  hy  ihwj  Tit, 
how  far  the  jien/ianence  of  lliat  unp«id  agency,  to  whieb  tbe  pounlry 
oweit  so  mucL,  is  to  be  relied  on.  Who  will  succeed  the  noble -alitiilcd 
men  I  huve  named  T 


On  the  Detention    and  Dischart/e  of  Boyifrom    Reformalary 
Schools.     Bi/  the  Ukv.  A.  K.  McCallum,  M.A.,  Gvoenmr 

of  the  Reformatory  InsHtniion,  Glastijatc, 

It  must  always  he  nn  imporiant  question  with  the  Triendv  rf 
Keforma lories, — What  is  ibe  most  effit-ient  training  that  can  b* 
given  to  the  chiliiri;n  during  ibeir  detention  in  reformatory  scbiMb. 
and  how  long  should  sneh  detention  be  continued?  As  might  to 
expected,  this  qiiealion  has  been  variously  onswpred,  and  as  a  it««*- 
anry  result  iho  most  opposite  courses  are  pursued  in  carrjiiig  oat  dM 
reforniiitory  movement.  Some  con«ider  Ihrtt  :t  short  ptrriod  ftmn 
one  to  two  years  ia  siifficieul,  the  boys'  lime  being  dirided  dnring 
that  period  between  sehuol  and  some  industrial  occupatioD.  Tbtf 
say  thai  the  sooner  the  detenn*  are  sent  out  the  better,  with  ihB 
Tiew  of  being  got  to  such  oecupiitions  as  will  fit  (hem  for  future  life. 
Others,  agiiin,  would  detain  the  inninlcs  during  ihc  culirc  jioriad  iif 
their  sentence,  in  moat  ensea  Irom  four  to  five  years,  giving  tWni 
euch  trades  and  education  as  will  fie  them  to  provide  lor  ibemsrlnci 
honourably,  when  again  permitted  to  enl^r  the  vrorld.  As  Draaltr 
happens  with  extremes,  the  pafc  and  efficient  course  will  probaUv 
ho  found  in  ihe  meiin  between  these,  or  niilicr  in  a  judicious  iatff- 
mingling  of  both.  Every  cas«  should  be  decided  on  its  own  ma-lK 
Nothing  is  bo  iujurtous  as  to  attetnpl  to  Iny  down  general  mlM  tO  few 
applicable  in  nil  cases.  As  to  the  period  of  deleniion,  s«venl  con- 
ditions should  be  cnrefullj  considered,  tIk.  ; — 

I.  Tht  age  of  the  bor/a, — They  should  nirely  be  detained  beyooiJ  1? 
years.  After  that  ago  yonlhs  become  restless,  and  natunJIy 'Ip^W 
freedom;  to  attempt  keeping  them  ngainsl  their  will  excite"  • 
restlessness  and  ciiscontent  which  not  only  hinder  their  own  pro- 
gress, but  exert  a  baneful  effect  upon  the  whole  school.  Sot* 
young  men,  ihsrefore,  should  be  placed  ont  under  a  licence.  Ti> 
work  this  Bucce^sfully  ihey  should  be  sentPiieed  for  the  mmstmnm 
period  to  the  school.  Tbe  eotidiiions  of  these  licences  shooM  be 
Btrictly  and  regularly  enforceJ  :  each  hoy  should  distinctly  nader- 
atttud  that  idleness,  and  associnting  wilh improper  character",  a*  •'I 
la  actual  crime,  will  make  him,  not  only  in  the  now  meani'-c'"* 
phrase  "  liable  to  apprehension,"  but  be  shonid  have  Uie  coti  > 
that  he  shall  be  actually  apprehended,  and  forfeit  his  licence.  '  >--^ 
or  two  such  cianiples  would  be  sufficient  for  a  school  of  any  eiic. 
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t  was  tUo  couvictiou  of  the  ticket- of- leave  man,  that  Iiis 
licence  was  uot  of  iiioru  value  than  a  [licca  of  waste  jiapcr,  wliich 
furined  oue  uf  the  uiiiin  eleiueiila  of  its  utter  worl!ili;asue5a  as  ii 
sTBlem.  The  holder  felt  tbat  lie  was  noi  siui'eruly  dealt  with  ;  that 
he  mi^ht  iloily,  and  with  impuuity,  violate  thu  very  coiiditioua  of 
his  iWedom-  This  leil  him  iu  turn  to  praftiso  deceptiou  upon 
others.  It  is  aa  es»eiitiul  element  ai  auccess  iu  dealiDg  wiih  the 
Mien  of  anj  age  or  sex  that  you  keep  faith  with  them,  aud  be 
tboroughlj  iu  canicat.  If  joii  stipulalu  u  couditiou,  oa  the  I'liliilineiit 
of  whii;h  certaut  privileges  are  couferreil,  iho^e  conditions  should  be 
sacredly  adhered  to.  Their  violation  on  a  giganiic  scale,  aa  in  lUe 
licket-of-k'sve  licences,  will  not  only  tend  to  iniiko  the  doubllol, 
bad,  but  to  take  away  i'loni  (he  well  diaposeU  the  bei^t  and  moat 
wholeaouie  stimulant  to  future  well-doiug.  The  inmates  will  then 
•e«e  that  yuu  are  ihorouglily  in  earnest  in  dealing  with  them,  and 
mean  what  you  aay  on  the  liceni;e.  Our  course  is  to  make  the  boys 
■\\m  the  institution  monthly,  bringing  with  them  at  tirsl  a  written 
^htti-jctcr  from  their  employers,  and  llieir  licence  to  ho  renewed. 
In  afkr  reuewais,  should  any  boy  fail  to  appear  ut  the  end  of  the 
EBOuih,  we  send  a  per^^on  to  vi^^it  hiiu  at  his  work-place  as  well  aa 
his  residence,  and  uacertaiu  the  causa  of  his  non-ap])eai-aoce.  His 
Iwlgiag  is  often  of  equal  impoitauce  to  know  as  his  workshop.  By 
these  visits  sevenil  have  been  prevented  from  I'dapsing  into  crime 
by  gelling  new  places  for  them,  and  others  have  been  confirmed, 
who  wero  in  danger  of  giving  way.  Every  boy  is  thus  regularly 
visited,  bis  place  of  business  and  reaidenue  is  luiowu,  and  \\h  whole 
history  ConliuWualy  kept  before  ub.  With  respect  to  those  who  go  to 
distant  (iliKTen,  the  licence  for  renewal  is  sent  by  post,  ucconiponicd 
by  certificate  of  character.  The  haliit  of  coming  to  the  instilntion 
to  see  their  former  masters  and  companions,  thus  created,  continues 
long  aAer  the  licence  is  rendered  unnecessary.  An  attachment  is 
fomu'd  fur  their  former  ma^ticrs  which  exercises  an  important 
inducnce  upon  themselves  in  after  life.* 

2,  The  tharatler  of  Uieir  parents  or  yuardiang  if  placed  out  in  ihia 

country  should  be  cai-efuUy  considered.     This  is  one  of  the  most  fatal 

'      rockd  U>  which  the  shipwreck  of  many  a  once  promising  boy  may  he 

■  traced.     The  parents — one  or  both- — iiilcmperiiie,  dishonest,  immoral, 

^■UL(legrad»l  themselves,  how  can  the  boy  or  girl  fresh  from   the  lefor- 

^HB^ry,  however  promising  and  well  doing,  be  e\pccted  long  to  resist 

^^EociroJi  of  such  a  contagious  example  ?     The  truism  that  example, 

uid  not  precept  merely,  mould  and  influence  the  youth  of  our  land,  is 

in  no  chus  more  strikingly  true  than  in  thia. 

In  nlmoal  every  instance  the  lapsed  cases  can  be  traced  to  adverse 
hnme  influences.  It  is  difficult  for  a  boy  to  continue  to  do  well  when 
his  Lome  is  a  scene  of  desolation  and  misery,  and  he  has  to  leave  for 

•  Mr.  Sic  Catlum  here  read  o  list  o(  IU  laJa  fonm^rlj  in  llic  roforiaatorr,  who 
PfiutKl  it  iu  tiae  oianlli  (July  13l>8),  of  whom  il  n-its  olisei'Table  that  17  were 
|ji41uwlDt!the  trades  wMch  tbej  had  learned  in  tLe  imtitute. 


I 
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IiiM  work  -with  a  hungry  stoniucli  and  a  ehiveriag  frame.     li«t  mfl 
give  one  instance  out  of  many. 

Nut  long  ago  a  master  fluter  in  the  City  brought  up  a  boy  who  h»3 
been  in  the  institution,  to  the  writer,  whose  parents  sold  and  drank  the 
clothes  whieh  tlie  poor  boy  had  received  witli  him  to  enable  him 
attend  the  HouBe  of  God.  The  miisler  said  ilie  boy  waa  well-doing 
but  had  often  to  return  to  his  work,  without  tasting  food,  from  tb 
intern peruncB  of  llie  parents.  lie  wished  to  know  whether  thcj 
could  be  proseeuted  for  the  clothes.  The  boy  is  now  in  lodginga,  and 
doing  well.  Many,  however,  cotild  not  pass  uninjured  through  so- 
severe  an  oi'deal. 

The  practice  now  so  judiciously  urged  and  enforced  by  the  Rereren J 
Sydney  Turner,  the  Government  inspector,  of  making  parents  contri- 
bute, however  little,  towards  the  support  of  their  children  in  reforra»-j 
lories,  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  through  the  intemperance 
and  vice  of  many  pareiita  that  so  many  children  lapse  into  vicious 
habiip,  and  were  there  not  a  proper  restraint  placed  upon  such  persons 
it  would  only  he  placing  a  bonus  upon  crime.  I  am  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  more  shouhl  bo  done  in  this  direction,  in  the  ease  of  boys 
under  age  who  are  aeni.  to  parents  when  dischai'ged  from  reforma- 
tories. Kithei'  those  boya  might  be  detained  till  of  sufficient  age,say 
eighteen  in  the  case  of  hoys,  and  lifteen  in  the  case  of  females,  to  a«I 
for  t'.'omselvee;  or  they  might  be  sent  to  our  colonies  to  parties  who 
would  intere.Ht  themselves  in  their  behalf  without  consulting  the 
inclinalion  of  such  disreputable  parents.  The  greatePt  trial  that  the 
reformatory  master  has  to  contend  with,  is  the  sending  of  a  promisio 
well  bchnvcd  boy,  still  young,  to  the  liavnts  and  homes  of  dran 
and  dissipated  parents,  to  undo  in  a  few  weeks  the  work  of  as  muDj 
years.  Parent?  and  Step-parents  are  the  main  cause  of  the  need  of 
reformatories.  By  their  culpable  negligence  or  criminal  connivance 
young  persons  are  first  prepared  for  reformatories,  and  aRerwarda  by 
their  injurious  example  or  vicious  Iraining  the  good  intiuem'o  of  refbr- 
mnlories  is  in  many  cases  eiitircly  iieutrahscd.  The  preaiest  boon 
that  could  be  conferred  on  such  children  wonid  bo  to  place  ihem 
beyond  ihe  limits  of  such  adverse  .and  destructive  inSuence^ 

Though  often  urgeJ,  it  is  not  less  important  to  urge  still  (nrthcr 
thai  emigration  for  such  cases  and  entire  separation  from  such  relalit 
is  the  only  elfeetual  and  permanent  cure.  Tiio  subject  of  cmigmtio 
is  Bttencied  wiih  some  diffleulties.  To  send  hoys  to  the  more  distant 
colonies  is  expensive,  Kew  Zealand  and  Queensland  ai-e  admirable 
places  to  send  young  persons  to.  All  Ihe  boys  we  have  senl  to  ihoM 
colonies  have  turned  out  well.  One  lad,  sent  to  New  Zealand  fivi 
years  ago,  sent  homo  £60  partly  to  aid  his  sister  and  partly 
procure  farming  implements.  Another,  who  recently  sent  a  letter  ' 
the  writer,  is  in  i-eceipt  of  £10  per  month  with  rations  as  a  cooper,  a 
trade  which  ho  learned  in  the  house.  And  the  rest  are  proportion- 
ally well  paid.  Were  ihe  governments  of  those  coloniesi  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  a  selection  of  superior  young  persons  from  reformaloriea 
they  would  not  only  do  much  good  to  reformatories,  but   secure  for 
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tiiemselTes  a  superior  class  of  emigrsDls,  To  CauHiIii  we  have  sent 
a  considerable  niimber  of  [jida,  upwards  of  100,  and  willi  few  excep- 
tions these  have  turned  out  well.  One  young  man  sent  out  as  & 
boy  is  now  the  owner  of  a  consiilerable  farm,  the  result  of  hia  own 
savings.  Of  auolher,  who  is  the  owner  of  horses  uud  carls,  and 
carries  on  the  occupation  of  a  maaler  carler,  our  police  bu  peri  n  ten  dent 
said  he  was  the  most  dexlerouH  thief  in  the  cit.y.  Another  is  a  eom- 
merdal  traveller  for  a  respociablo  house.  This  lad  when  admilied 
did  not  know  the  alpiiabel,  and  was  otherwiae  very  ignorant.  lie 
turned  out,  however,  a  rcniarkiilily  fine  young  man.  Sunie  are  re- 
Bpec'table  tradesmen  and  married.  Others  are  employed  as  farm 
wrvftnts.  and  all  of  ihem  much  attached  to  the  place.  We  frequently 
receive  letters  front  Ihem  expressive  of  gratitude  for  hnving  been 
placed  ill  a  way  to  do  for  lliemselves. 

Our  agent  in  New  Brunswick,  to  whom  we  conajgued  a  few  lada, 
write-,  after  detailing  the  situations  in  which  he  plaeed  tliera  : — "  I 
could  at  this  eeasoa  of  the  year  (the  spring)  find  employuiont  for  at 
least  fifty  or  sixty  such  lads,  and  I  regret  that  it  was  not  in  your 
power  to  send  that  number,"  The  expense  to  New  Brunswick  or 
Canada  is  only  £3,  which  with  outfit  will  amount  to  about  £8,  for 
each  boy. 

A  well-sustained  and  judiciously  direeled  system  of  emigration  for 
the  Inda  trained  in  our  reformntorics,  would  prove  amoug  the  very 
beet  outleU  for  Ihnt  cl.ias,  and  the  best  investment  for  the  money 
CipEnded  in  its  execution. 

3.  Another  essential  condition  of  success  in  after  life  is  the  trade 
and  education  which  the  boy  has  acquired  while  in  the  reformatory. 
Aa  far  as  possible  the  boy  on  leaving  should  in  respect  to  trade  and 
education  be  able  to  shift  for  himself.  Unless  he  is  able  to  support 
hiiuself  the  former  Untoward  influences  will  begin  to  bear  upon  him, 
and  with  greater  force.  What  tnakcs  three-fourihs  of  our  criminal 
j)opulalion  &o  helpless  on  leaving  the  pTi.son,  is,  that  they  cannot  earn 
thfir  bread  honestly.  Hundreds  of  them  have  no  trade,  and  no  occu- 
pation by  which  they  can  support  themselves,  even  if  they  were 
inclined.  But  being  allowed  to  grow  up  in  idleness  the  inclination 
for  peraistenl  honourable  toil  is  taken  away.  Wo  must  counteract 
thia  banefiil  influence  in  the  reformatory.  Our  inmates  must  be 
tftugbt  to  have  a  sacred  respect  to  the  oft  repeated  but  not  le^s  wise 
sod  gracious  appointment  of  Ileaven,  "  If  a  maa  will  not  work  neither 
iball  he  eat"  Nor  should  we  forget  that  our  refomwlory  inmates, 
uofortunaie  and  fallen  as  they  have  been,  are  not  mere  machines  ol 
tools,  which  you  can  put  to  any  odds  aud  ends  of  employment. 
They  hare  their  tastes  and  aptitudes  as  well  as  children  more  fortu- 
nately situated.  These  must  have  scope  aud  exercise  if  you  would 
train  ibem.  They  look  to  the  future  in  proportion  as  your  instruction 
is  (filing  upon  them.  They  therefore  choose  such  trades  aa  they  may 
bo  able  to  follow  in  after  life.  My  own  experience  shuts  me  up  to 
&ta,  that  there  is  no  power,  next  to  t!ie  religion  of  Christ,  more 
•fiectual  for  reforming  a  boy  aud  fitting  him  for  dischargiag  honour- 
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ably  the  duties  of  liTe  than  a  trade  or  occupntion  of  which  he  liu  S 
fair  kiiowleilge,  acd  which  he  cftn  aftencunU  pursue.  No  reromiatorj 
can  be  said  to  be  complete  without  less  or  more  of  these  nppliaDctM, 
DifTereiU  ioeaiities  will  call  ri>r  diffLTcnt  fiiiploymentp.  For  piirelj 
agricLiItural  diatricta  the  chief  oct^upniion  will  be  farniiiig.  For  town 
anil  cilj-  reformatories  trades  will  be  added  to  agriculture.  The 
oceupatioiis  of  which  from  experietice  1  can  Bpeivk  luot^I  favounUj, 
are  furniiug,  smitbwork,  carpeiilfriiig,  coopering,  tailoritig,  sboc- 
making,  prlntin*^,  bookbiitdiug.  utid  baking.  AmongEt  theM  olinait 
every  varieiy  of  boy-taste  will  be  met,  iiud  in  jiropurtion  AS  he  gtU 
that  taste  gratified,  his  moral  and  industrial  progress  is  MCUTvd. 
The  anxiety  manifested  by  a  hoy  in  finishing  a  Weil  bimnd  book,  or 
in  making  a  neut  shoe,  is  itself  an  essential  element  in  bis  training. 
To  encourage  tbi>>  Iuud;iblo  ambition,  each  boy,  as  aoiin  w  lie  Iias 
oblaiuod  a  cortilicate  of  educalion,  is  permllleJ  to  devote  the  whole 
tluy  to  hia  trade  preparatory  to  being  placed  out.  He  gttt  cstn 
good  marks  daily,  according  to  desert,  which  entitle  him  lo  Ad.  or  W^ 
according  to  tbe  value  of  bis  marks,  being  weekly  pluced  lo  Iiii  CTtdlt, 
This  money  he  g''ls  partly  for  coiiveuiujjces  now,  and  ibe  ret(  wbM 
he  leaves  the  institution. 

No  difficulty  is  found  in  getting  situations  for  the  hoys.  The  SUM 
mai^tera  have  taken  in  succession  t^everal  lioys  from  us.  And  muun 
-whu  were  once  boys  in  the  house  ihonasolves  now  take  sennl 
from  us. 

Every  boy  is  thus  able,  wholly  or  chiefly,  to  support  himscir.  He 
iH  a,  burden  to  no  one.  He  has  no  iuducementa  to  crime.  A  silua* 
tion  is  in  every  instance  provided  for  bim.  He  is  supplied  with  mil* 
able  working  and  Sabbath  Jay  clothes  of  a  plain  but  siil«iasl!al 
character,  and  a  working  kit.  In  many  instances,  boys  coutisue  in  thcii 
^tuulions  perfecting  their  traJes  until  they  gel  joumeymeu'^  vagv*- 
Others  leave  for  higher  wagea,  I  may  Htato  thai  in  Glasgow  Bppno- 
tieeships  to  trades  are  fa^t  dying  out,  ma?tor.'<  preferring  lo  gi>cb<7< 
what  they  are  worth  as  wugea,  irrespective  of  the  lime  ihej  han 
served  to  a  trade.  Tbis  is  in  favour  of  reformatory  boys,  ^  they  CU 
get  work  ut  any  stage  of  their  proficiency. 

I  feel  disposed  to  assign  a  prominent  place  in  reformatory  tnuciag 
lo  what  has  been  called — I  suppose  for  want  of  u  betwr  name — tlw 
half-school  system.  I  quire  concur  with  what  Mr.  Cbndwiek  Mj«of 
Jta  advantages,  from  a  somewhat  leaglhened  experience  of  ten  yt»r«. 
Previous  to  that  we  acted  on  tbe  ordinary  principle  of  keeptag  tht 
younger  boys  at  school  practically  the  most  of  the  day.  au-1  aft«Ti 
certain  training  setting  them  to  their  trades  through  the  day,  and 
giving  them  their  schooling  at  night.  I  was  struck  with  tvro  r«salt^ 
the  product  of  this  practice.  The  boys  who  were  at  school  all  day 
become  listless  and  inattentive  after  the  first  half,  and  made  compara- 
tively little  progress.  Tliose  who  were  at  their  trades  felt  ia  A 
similar  way.  Their  muscles  and  sinews  were  over-tasked.  Laaiitaile 
and  listlessness  followed.  The  work  |>crformed  was  limited,  aad  the 
progresa  made  uusalie factory.      We  therefore  changed  our  proccdnn. 
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The  boys  now  go  to  school  one  liiilf  oi'  the  day,  luu!  the  other  half 
they  ttltend  lo  ihuir  Iradoa,  the  only  difforeiica  being  that  the  younger 
ftitil  less  advunced  at  tlieii'  school,  get  un  hour  more,  viz.,  t'auv  hours, 
while  the  othoris  get  three.  The  reeiiU  \s,  the  boyx  nte  healthier 
and  happier.  More  progress  is  made  iit  the  ^diool  aud  more  iit  their 
trader  thnii  with  the  former  system,  aud  more  work  is  uclually  per- 
formed ID  ihe  course  of  the  year.  Work  imd  school  are  u  rehixatioii 
lo  each  other.  Different  faculties  aric  called  into  operation.  None 
are  Dvenaaked.  None  are  allowed  to  lie  dormanl.  The  school  and 
tiie  workshop  act  and  re-act  favourably  on  each  other,  uiid  the  result 
U  ■  vigorous  and  healthy  devoiopmeiil  of  mind  and  body. 

Rather  than  give  my  own  opinion  of  ihu  results  of  this  system,  with 
respect  to  the  school,  I  may  be  permitmd  to  quote  a  parugraph  from 
the  Bcv.  Sydney  Tuiner's  I'eport  for  last  yem-.  He  fiayii,  speaking  of 
the  two  sections  aheady  referred  to, — "  I  examined  both  the  senior 
and  Juuior  clas.-es  of  one  of  these  sections  very  carefully.  The  resulle 
showed  that  in  point  of  intellectual  instrueiion  tfii^  institution  stands 
at  the  bead  of  all  the  refonnatories.  Of  forty-four  boys  in  the  first 
claw,  thirty  did  pretty  ditficult  sums  in  all  the  compound  niles,  and 
in  redticilon  and  practice,  correctly.  In  dictation,  nine  wrote  a  hwd 
piece  without  any  mistake  in  spelling,  twelve  others  having  only  one, 
and  nine  otliers  only  two  eri-ors.  Twenty-two  spelled  four  words  in 
Mcces^ion,  taken  at  random,  correctly',  and  eigliieen  others,  three  out 
of  four.  The  writing,  buLh  on  slales  and  copies,  was  j^enuraily  very 
good.  Most  of  my  questions  in  menial  calculation  were  readily 
answered.  A  similarly  favourable  result  (bllowed  my  cxiiminalion 
of  iliQ  second  or  junior  class  of  the  eeclion,  containing  about  lifly 
boya." 

At  fir^t  il  was  found  difficult  to  get  the  hoys  to  alteud  the  school, 
or  nutIkO  the  requisite  progress,  preferring  to  pursue  the  aequisitioa 
of  ibwr  trades.  The  result  with  several  was  that  whilst  thoy  mode 
eousi<t«rable  progress  at  their  trades,  their  schooling  was  neglected. 
2Io  doubt,  if  either  must  suffer,  the  school  should  give  way  to  the 
incan4  of  winning  their  bread.  But  it  is  not  necessary  thai  either 
shuuld  BoflLT,  Accordingly,  from  the  experience  of  several  years, 
certificates  were  drawn  up — first,  second,  and  Uiird,  with  a  certain 
graduated  range  of  subjects  attached  to  'each.  The  boy  i^i  told  on 
entering  the  house,  "  You  may  claim  to  ho  CKamined  for  a  lirst-clasa 
certificate  as  soon  as  you  like,  and  on  taking  it  you  can  devote  the 
noDt  of  ittf.  day  lo  your  trade,  and  be  qualilied  lo  earn  so  much  per 
week.  Diligence  at  school,  and  progress  at  jour  trade,  will  thua 
•ecure  you  certain  privjlegea  while  in  the  inslitulion,  and  an  earlier 
4ij>char^e  from  it,"^ 

This  arrangement  has  been  in  the  house  near  three  years,  and  has 
had  ttte  very  best  effecls.  As  a  rule,  hoys  are  eager  to  deserve  and 
olituiii  a  good  certificate,  the  examinations  for  which  are  strict  and 
miaule,  partly  in  writing,  and  partly  vlvil  voce,  in  the  presence  of  as 
Biaiiy  boys  as  desire  to  attend.  The  result  for  iho  last  two  years 
aluids  thus-^fixiBue    obtained    firsl-clus    certificates,   forty-four 
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second-elnss,  forty  third-class,  nnd  twetity-iwo  none — Minie  of  the 
latter  being  ineniaUy  ilefecti^'B,  and  otliera  having  been  old  &ad 
entirely  neglected  before  they  wore  mlmitted.  It  is  gralifyjng  to  ms 
the  stimuluB  which  these  certificules  hnvo  given,  lu  conlra'-ting  th* 
first  batch  of  boys  examined  in  1861,  to  those  in  1863.  Wbile  of 
the  former,  fifteen  obtained  lirst-elnss  certificntes,  and  eighieen 
second-class,  (here  were  twenty-ono  who  only  obtaiiicil  n  ihird-claM) 
&n<l  fourteen  none ;  and  of  th«  latler,  while  niucleeu  oblaiu«<]  fint- 
claaa,  ten  second-class,  and  nine  a  third,  there  were  only  two  nho 
got  no  certificate. 

The  meaning  of  these  ccrtiG  catea  is  Eimply  that  a  boy  \mf  Dcqutred 
a  plain  and  substantial  cducution,  embrucing  a  knowledge  vf  i1>e 
common  branches,  such  that  lie  will  be  able  to  push  his  way  credit- 
ably through  ihe  world.  We  entirely  diacountcnance  ahniog  al  a 
higher  education  than  an  ordinary  workman  would  like  lo  confer 
upon  his  child.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  concealed  th&t  there 
ii  a  danger  of  being  Batisfied  in  some  reformatories  with  a  miMTAbly 
low  stiindard.     Both  eilremes  should  be  avoided. 

So  much  for  the  school,  but  it  is  only  auxiliary  to  the  trade.  All 
these  boys  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  some  handicraft  as  will  eaabls 
them  to  support  themselves  when  they  leave  the  house.  This  I  \aok. 
npon  as  a  vital  point.  No  amount  of  schooling  should  be  subsiitoieil 
ibr  tlua.  The  half-time  system  ia  admirably  calculated  to  gceora  it. 
Every  boy  of  ordinary  capacity  will  acquire  a  knowledge  of  some 
trade  while  in  tlie  reformatory.  A  boy's  future  prosperity  iiuuidj 
depends  upon  it. 

In  addition  to  our  trades  we  have  a  farm  of  upwards  of  (Eftj  aenh 
with  11  colony  of  twenty-five  boys  residing  upon  it.  These  in  IUf« 
attend  the  feeding  of  the  cattle,  milk  the  cows,  dig,  weed,  cut  iheconh 
and  perform  all  the  various  duties  of  the  farm.  Those  boys  an;  all 
designed  for  emigration.  TItey  ^re  sent  to  reside  on  the  farm  wtlh 
that  understanding.  They  have  ample  freedom,  are  allowed  to  niil 
their  friends  without  a  master,  and  in  no  instance  has  this  confidmoe 
been  abused. 

To  give  the  house  the  character  of  a  happy  home,  in  nj^lioa  M 
the  usual  boyish  sports  and  games,  courses  of  lectures  on  intemnag 
oubjecfs  arc  delivered  in 'the  winter.  A  flute  band  under  an  exp^ 
rienced  muster  has  been  formed  ;  every  bi>y  is  taught  to  ttrimbj 
means  of  a  bathing  pond,  aod  to  drill  under  a  com|)etent  mMlV> 
This  physical  training  is  found  most  conducive  to  tho  devBlopmcM 
of  a  sonnd  and  healthy  frame,  and  is  not  less  potent  in  the  tvrutr 
tion  of  a  healthy  mental  and  moral  constitution. 

It  will  be  naturally  asked,  Wjiat  proportion  ofthese  become booc* 
I  and  useful  members  of  the  couinjuniiy  ?  I  am  happy  lo  be  in  a 
I  position  to  be  able  to  answer  this  question  somewhat  fully.  In  At*- 
I  charging  ahoy,  as  I  have  already  stated,  hissuljse<{uent  history  iak«Pl 
r  fully  before  us,  so  that,  except  in  very  rare  in^tance^,  no  boyUentimj' 
lost  sight  of.  The  prison  is,  moreover,  regularly  visited,  and  a  WW 
taken  of  every  boy  who  relapses.     The  result  of  tliiainvc»tigati«Ki* 
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that  during  (he  lost  five  years,  viz.,  from  Ist  Jaaunrj  IS.'iS,  to  Ist 
January  1863,  of  564  boys  aont  out,  4S3,  or  upwarilH  of  85  percent, 
are  known  lo  be  doing  well.  And  of  J3G  hoys,  sent  out  from  lat 
Janutiry  1862,  till  the  bfiginniiig  of  September,  only  five  boys  have 
been  recommitted  to  gnol. 

With  these  and  similar  results  from  oilier  rerormatories  before 
them,  the  friends  of  the  movement  have  good  cause  for  thankfulness. 
If  magistrates  on  the  one  hand  avoid  committing  children  lo  reforma- 
tories, whose  proper  place  is  their  parents'  homes,  and  on  the  other 
do  not  harden  by  frequent  committals  lo  gaols  those  who  ought  to  bo 
sent  to  the  reformatories,  the  communify  will  witness  the  successfuf 
working  of  an  important  euterprise,  and  soon  see  an  end  put  lo  that 
cUss  of  tmiued  criminala  from  whose  ranks  a  large  proportion  of  our 
har<lened  and  hopeless  convicts  have  sprung. 


The  Mayittralee  and  the  Managers  of  Reformatories,     By  the 
Bev.  Ishmael  Fish,  Castle  Howard  Beformatori/. 

It  is  quite  onnecessary  to  inform  the  maiingerfl  of  reformatories  that 

the  principle  upon  which  the  legislature  has  proceeded  in  regard  lo 

tlie»e  iastitations,  has  been  lo  consider  them  as  asylums  established 

•nd  manned  by  voluntary  agents  to  be  Bupplemcnled  in  their  labours 

by  public  help.     The  preamble  of  17  &  18  Vict,,  cap.  b6,  the  Act 

under    which    the    Eaglish    reformatories    are   certified,    disliuctly 

mentions    this  voluntaryism  ;    aud   the    second   section   of  the  Act 

proTides  that  iD  order  to  any  seiitenco  by  magistrates  under  the  Act 

taking  effect  "  the  directors  or  managers  shall  he  willing  to  receive." 

Two  authorities  are  thus  conccraed  in  a  sentence  of  law  which 

ioelndes  detention  in  a  reformatory,  and   the  possibility  that  these 

I  Mitborities  may  so  differ  in  their  opinions  and  action  as  materially  to 

'interfere  with  the  purpose  and  intention  of  the  law,  appears  evident. 

1  On  the  one  hand,  raanajfers  may  frame  conditions  whit'h  magistrates 

[may  disapprove;  and,  on  the  other  baud,  magistrates  may  pass  scn- 

1  fences  lo  which  managers  may  object.    This  is,  indeed,  sometimes  the 

j  tMSe,  and  when  it  so  happens  the  beneficial  action  of  reformatories  ia 

fhinderod.     That  this  has  not  occurred  more  frequently  than  is  the 

is  probably  owing  lu  the  circumstance  that  so  many  managers 

emselves  magistrates,  and  act   in  the  double  capacity.     The 

eea  which  do  arise  seem  to  give  occasion  for  inquiry  into  the 

orbing  of  this  arraugemcnl  and  whether  anything  is  necessary  to 

the  done,  or  can    be  done,  towards  lessening   the  friction  that  may 

binder  the  harmonious  working  of  ihesc  two  powers. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  merits  or  expediency  of  this  legislation.  I 
leuppoer?  that  ten  years  ago  no  other  course  could  have  been  taken 
Iby  Parliament  that  would  have  been  so  accordant  with  public 
[opinion  and  public  feeling  on  the  subject.  The  beneficial  action  of 
natories  during  ten  years  has  gone  far  to  create  a  public  feeling 
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grcatlj  in  their  favour,  anil  it  ia  dow  not  loo  mucli  to  say  that  Dpnrlj 
llie  whole  body  of  magistrates  linve  learned  to  apjiroi  e  them.  Bal 
in  proportion  as  tlii»  view  of  iliem  Iiaaoxtendeil,  ia  Ihi-  feainc  propor* 
tiou  has  bcea  the  danger  of  colli^iOD  which  I  baTU  namRd. 

The  case  sUuds  thus.  BeaevolcDt  periioiis  oatikblish  a  refomuiturj 
hy  voluntary  contributions,  which  reformatory  the  Spcrutory  of  Stale 
ccrlifiea  aa  suitable  for  the  reception  ofyouthful  offenders  under  tbo 
Act.  The^e  beaovolent  pcrsonii  ai'e  the  managers  of  the  iBstiiutioii, 
who  inform  the  magistrates  of  tho  locality  from  which  ihey  propOM 
to  draw  their  inmates,  of  their  readiueaa  to  receive  commttuls,  and 
of  the  terms  on  whicli  they  will  admit.  So  fur,  all  Beems  clear  tui 
right.  But  the  niagiatrates  may  say — we  do  not  approve  jowlermi 
— we  will  not  commit  children  to  your  school ;  or  ihey  may,  wilh- 
out  reference  to  those  terms  at  all,  commit  offenders,  and  ft  i-ither 
impose  upon  the  achool  what  the  mam^crs  may  consider  improper 
cases,  or  risk  the  rejection  of  the  committal,  aud  the  coiucqa«it  ex- 
posure of  tho  law  to  contempt. 

These  are  not  imaginary  cases.  They  haire  all  occtirred  in  tliC 
history  of  the  Castle  Howard  Iteformalory.  Not  long  ago  a  MrioM 
difference  arose  between  tho  raanngera  of  ihnt  rerurniatonr  and  • 
most  important  body  of  magistrates,  whose  hca<l,  the  Chairman  oT 
Quarter  Sessions,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  unless  tlie  rules  of  the 
school  were  altered  in  respect  of  admissions  he  would  commit  no 
more  young  persons  to  it.  Apai't  from  the  merits  of  the  particolaf 
case  which  gave  rise  to  this  difference,  it  Is  matter  of  regret  ibal 
such  a  iliaagreenient  should  lie  poasihic.  The  muniigere  could  m( 
yiold  without  sacrilicing  a  fumiamental  principle  of  their  admtaii- 
tratiou,  and  tho  magistrate  could  not  but  be  irritAtod  at  hia  wluDa 
sentence  being  made  null  and  void  through  their  refu^ul  to  odiniL 
And  notwithstanding  much  has  heen  done  towards  ln'.iline  tkf 
breach,  it  must  be  coufesscd  that  there  is  au  extensive  I.  V* 

among  ihe  magistratca  to  this  jiower  of  managers   to    .  lir 

committals,  and  so  to  render  their  sentences  a  mockery. 

It  may  with  truth  be  said  that  no  mngistrale  should  luOBT  such  a 
risk  by  presuming  to  sentence  without  provloui  inquiry.  But  tl»«» 
inquiry  involves  trouble,  which  some  magistratca  do  not  choote  (a 
undertake,  while  others  may  think  it  lielow  their  dignity  to  du  Mi 
I  think  the  great  body  of  magistrates  will  never  be  entirely  WuM 
with  this  state  of  things.  It  ie  said  hy  some,  wiih  how  much  (rath 
I  do  not  know,  that  this  is  an  entirely  new  thing  in  tho  land  ;  thai 
any  power  save  that  of  a  higher  court  of  law,  or  the  crown,  should  he 
ftble  to  arrest  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate,  and  moke  it  of  o*  (Act. 
There  is  certainly  very  great  jealousy. 

Tho  moat  obvious  way  of  removing  this  difficulty  would  be  lOgiT* 
over  to  the  magistrates  the  management  of  the  rerormaloriea. 
Thcore  lie  ally,  there  seems  uo  reasou  why  this  should  not  be  done. 
The  function  of  the  magistrate  nmy  us  easily  embritce  re  formal  iun  a> 
punishment.  So  far  as  I  know,  English  law,  aud  certainly  EngLi*b 
firactice,  admits  this.     The  House  of  Correction  is  supposed  lo  be  a 
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XocvM pimllenliie  as  v!c\\  an  a.  tociw  pa-nir.  I  remPmljer  to  liiivn  read 
iuscrilx^il  over  tlio  Joor  of  ibo  fiisl  prison  I  over  saw,  "  Prohibere 
qaain  punire."  Tho  time  will  uddoiibtcJIy  come,  wlicii  rcrormalork'B 
will  be  as  essenliul  a  part  orour  juilicial  nrraiig laments  an  the  tlouso 
of  Correction  itself.  Indeed,  I  iiniif;iTif  that  the  IIousc  of  Corri-cLJon 
once  ttood  in  nearly  the  same  relation  to  thp  gaol,  as  the  reformatory 
DOW  does  to  the  House  of  Correetion. 

TUe  chief  objeciion  to  saoh  a  transrer  I  suppose  to  be,  thai  official 
managiiioeut  would  not  he  so  effective  as  vohinlary  mnmigcment. 
The  [jcrfuociory  pfrformanee  of  prescribed  duties  is  uot  likely  to 
Bccomplisli  so  much  as  zealous  labours  of  love.  Mere  masters  oi' 
gtmraon  might  not  have  the  eamo  interest  in  tbe  progress  of  a 
pnpil  sw  is  now  felt,  but  I  do  not  believo  that  mugi^truteH  generally, 
n-ould  not  endeavour  to  get  the  work  vrell  done.  Tho  result  might  bo 
teller  than  we  now  thiuk. 

Nor  need  there  be  (supposing  the  change  to  bo  made)  any  lack 
of  emtiloyincnt  for  the  voluntary  agency  which  would  so  beset  free  ; 
nay.  I  tbink  it  is  greatly  needed  olscwhere.  Ilnvincr  •.rot  the 
iipagidlniles  fairly  to  work  on  reformatories,  they  might  procned 
to  work,  more  effectually  than  is  now  done,  the  iudiistniil  achoola 
for  neglecied  and  destitute  eliildren  not  crJmitials;  or  attempt  the 
rcfbrmnlion  of  adult  criminals. 

There  are,  however,  obstacles  in  tLe  way  of  such  an  ari-aiigement, 
wliicb  renders  it  useless  to  pursue  the  i-ubjoct  further  at  present. 
Tlu!  g(--ogrupbicaI  dit^tribution  of  refoi-matories,  and  the  tenuri:  under 
ich  many  of  them  are  held,  are  a  sufficient    bar    to  the    early 
UBomption  by  the  raagistratCB  of  their  management. 

Oar  Btieution  must  therefore  be  direoled  to  the  smoothing  dowu 
of  iW  differences  which  arise  in  the  present  mode  of  procedure. 
And  horo  I  would  remark  that  I  think  no  good  would  ari:ie  from 
t1i«  giving  up  by  the  managera  of  tlieir  right  of  deterraioing  who 
bhoohi  bo  admiticd  to  their  schools.  If  the  inagistraiea  were  a 
1ioini>gen(>ODa  body,  always  acting  in  concert,  it  would  ho  si  differeut 
mottur.  But  when  every  petty  session  has  tbe  power  of  committing, 
it  in  cte&r  that  if  they  were  allowed  to  do  so  rtd  libitum  immenso 
tncouveuicnce  might  arise.  For  example,  many  more  children  might 
bi?  sentenced  than  the  school  could  contain. 

Bat  xbv  managers  should  define  distinctly  the  class  of  persoDS 
vhom  tJiey  lire  willing  to  receive,  aa  regards  tiicir  age,  their 
characlrr,  and  their  circumstances.  They  should  also  determine 
what  is  the  best  term  of  detention,  aud  it  is  alinosl  unnecessary  to 
>ilJ,  chut  nil  their  rules  relating  to  udmisfiiou  should  be  liberally 
fumithod  to  the  magiairates.  Probjibly  all  this  has  already  been 
dcoc.  Bnt,  further,  it  is  of  importance  that  each  school  should 
defiue  a  district  within  which  its  operations  should  be  chiefly  con- 
The  geographical  clement  mentioned  above  if  even  now  a 
Ity.  I  know  that  magistr.ites  are  Bometimes  at  a  loss  how 
act  in  the  selection  of  a  school,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  managers  are  lo  bo  blamed  for  this.     Particularly  I  think  it 
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mischievous  for  anytbing;  like  competitioD  to  exist  for  flie  custodjof 
young  crimiuiilB,  especially  when  that  competition  arisi^a  about  mouej. 
It  is  very  well  known  tliat  at  present  some  scfioola  take  children 
nl  a  lower  payment  from  the  rates  ihan  olhera.  It  is  no  infretiaeiil 
thiugfor  amagiatraie's  clerk  to  be  ongageJiu  a  correaponJence  with 
the  rnanagers  of  several  ecliools  at  one  time  ;  au<]  (especially  if  bit 
bench  be  a  borough  bench)  the  probability  ia  that  the  scboul  will 
be  selccled  which  requires  the  lowest  rate  of  payment.  It  woulil 
conduce  to  II  more  perfect  working  of  ihc  law  if  tiiero  were  a  bcPw 
underEtaiiiling  betwcca  the  achoola  on  this  matter.  The  Cutis 
Howard  Beformatory  has  proceeded  ou  this  principle,  Ila  peculiar 
district  embrncca  the  North  and  East  Ridings  of  Yorkshin;.  WitluB 
that  district  voluntary  siibscriptioiia  were  raised  for  ihc  foundatioa of 
the  school  and  are  still  furnished  towards  its  mai  tile  nance.  Within 
that  area  one  shilling  per  week  h  paid  from  the  rates  for  all  inniau* 
from  these  two  Ridings  (iDcludidg  all  the  boroughs).  But 
boys  aro  received  from  other  districlB,  as  from  Lincolnshire, 
there  is  no  reibrraatory,  or  from  tlie  West  Riding,  should  it 
that  the  reformatory  for  tbit  Biding  eannot  receive  them,  then  tiro 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  week  ia  required.  And  this  became  it 
would  nat  he  fair  to  relievo  the  pockets  of  Lincolusbirc  or  Wttt 
Riding  rate  payers  at  the  expense  of  benevolent  persona  in  tbe  Nonli 
and  East  Ridings.  But  wha.t  do  we  find  ?  Wlty  that  some  rdbr- 
niatories  propose  t^j  the  West  Riding  to  receive  tlieir  cluldroa  M 
eighteen  pen  CO  per  week,  and  a  LiDcolusliJie  borough  can  be  aoctm- 
modated  at  Redbill  on  tbe  same  terms.  It  may  be  tlial  tliis  snuDer 
sum  is  sufficient,  but  as  I  cl)^where  diaeusa  this  (luestioii  of  conpa- 
rative  expense,  I  only  now  point  out  the  existing  varjaoeeuu 
evil.  The  managers  at  Castle  Iloward  have  never  eDiertAtiM^i 
propoEition  to  admit  a  boy  from  another  district,  in  or  near  wbieb 
was  a  reformatory,  without  first  being  eatisticd  that  tliat  adtool  w«* 
unable  to  receive  him. 

Again  it  \s  iieccssary  that  means  be  taken  for  obtoinii^B  belter 
knowledge  of  criminal  children  than  we  Lave  itt  present.  lu  ray 
opinion,  only  those  wlio  arc  of  criminal  habit,  as  di^tinguialied  fmin 
those  who  casually  fall  into  crime,  ouglit  to  be  deiainett  in  refonu- 
tories.  It  is  uot  at  all  easy  now  to  determine  the  habit  of  a  chilil  Ea 
this  respect,  unless  its  life  be  strictly  local.  The  records  even  of 
its  committals  lo  prison  are  not  easily  available.  The  fiict  of  than 
being  frequently  severo!  jurisdietions  within  iLe  area  of  its  mmler- 
ings,  between  which  jurisdictions  there  is  little  or  no  offictd  eooH 
miinLCaiion,  helps  to  make  identification  very  difficult.  An  imianiM 
amount  of  good  would  be  done  if  each  school  would  k«-p  ■  ngitUT 
of  iill  criminal  children  within  its  district.  Such  a  n-gi&tcr  mi^lt 
grcuily  facilitate  the  husinese^  of coinmilling  toils  custody.  Daring 
several  years  I  have  kept  such  a  register,  bused  upon  luioual  relunw 
obtained  from  all  the  prisons  within  the  two  Ridings.  BalUii)4aei 
not  go  nearly  far  enough.  Lately  the  magisiralea  iu  Qmrtr 
SessiouB  have  adopted  a  recommendation  to  print  such  »  raOOB 
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qnarlei'lf,  snd  when  the  borough  mugiatrateB  will  do  the  samo,  a 
^rcat  step  ip  advance  will  have  been  made.  I  have  hero  aUo  a  form 
which  I  intend  to  furnish  to  tlio  police,  which  will  be  filled  up  on  tho 
apprehension  of  luiy  yonug  person  on  aoy  charge  whatever  niid 
forwsrJctl  to  the  school.  I  rather  mean  that  I  hope  to  induce  the 
police  to  do  this.  I  have  no  donbt  they  will,  for  I  have  alwaja 
fouud  ihem  willing  to  help  me.  When  this  is  done,  it  will  at  once 
be  known  whether  tliia  persou  has  anywhere  within  tho  district  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  police  before,  and  vnluablo  assistance  may  be 
reoilcred  to  the  magiEtrote  when  ho  is  brought  up. 

If  iliche  two  things  wore  accomplislied,  viz.,  the  determiaalion  of 
^S  district  within  which  each  school  should  operate^,  and  the  system 
carefully  worked  within  that  district,  a  great  advance  would  bo 
made  towards  the  more  perfect  operation  of  tho  Act. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  add  that,  as  tho  object  ia  one  in  which  tho 
n&gietrate  and  the  managers  are  engaged,  viz.,  the  reformation  of 
the  criminal  child;  and,  moreover,  as  it  is  eminently  a  humntio  and 
Christian  object  both  parties  ought  to  bring  to  its  nocompliBhment 
not  only  Christian  zeal,  but  Christian  forbcuranQO. 
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Shops  for  the  Consumption  of  Intoxicnling  Llijuors,  versus 
Shops  for  the  Sale  of  such  Liquors.  By  the  Riiv.  Henbt 
Caldebwood. 

OF  the  many  social  evils  with  which  tho  community  has  to  contend, 
in  ilA  efforts  to  rise  to  a  he^dthier  mond  condition,  drunkennes.i 
ia  one  of  the  mo»t  manifest.  In  tho  present  state  of  society  in  our 
.MMmtfy,  it  is  one  of  the  most  iircviLlutit  evils,  and  presents  one  of 
tiie  meet  perplexing  questions  with  which  social  rcfonners  have  to 
grapple. 

This  paper  is  designed  to  embrace  nn  inquiry  into  the  social  and 
moral  effects  coming  from  the  existence  of  hou.sca  for  the  consumption 
of  intoxicating  drinks,  in  contrast  to  houses  for  tho  mere  sale  of 
littnon,  which  are  to  be  carried  out  of  the  premises  before  being  con- 
ffODied.  It  is  necessary  further  to  add  at  the  outset,  that  it  dcaJs 
excltuirely  ivith  the  fltiite  of  afTairs  in  Scotland,  leiiving  to  tliose  who 
am  belter  acqnniiited  with  the  amin genie nts  of  English  and  Irish 
eooiety,  to  apply  what  is  here  said,  in  so  far  us  it  admits  of  appli- 
cation. 

One  thing  desei-ring  notice  in  refereuce  to  oU  the  places  where 
'.  fenuented  »nd  di^>til!ed  liquors  ai'c  sold,  is  the  peculiar  relation  hi 
which  itiey  stand  to  the  Government,  of  our  country.  This  exists  in  a, 
double  a*i>cet, — first,  in  the  revenue  drawn  from  them  ;  imd,  .secondly, 
in  the  control  which  i.f  exercised  over  them.  The  latter  of  these 
peculiaritieii  most  naturally  arrests  attention.  To  draw  revenue  from 
a  particular  branch  of  trade  is  common  enough,  and  there  ia  no  need 
to  dwell  upon  the  fact  in  its  present  application.     Happily,  we  have 
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reached  a  time  whi^n  no  statcaman  will  jilcad  for  rhe  couUnuance  of  ■ 
form  of  tratlic  simply  for  ilii'  saki-  of  ilio  ri'Vi^niip  wliidi  it  TJrl<l)i,  if  it 
can  111'  rk'arly  sliown  that  Ihc  triiffit  in  injuliuus  in  ila  tiociut  luiil 
moral  effects  upon  \\w.  rnmniii  uitj'  g^ni^mlly.  ' 

But,  if  it  lie  a  common  ciioiifjh  thing  to  Oraw  revenue  from  a  parti- 
cular  form  of  trade,  the  control  cxoruiseil  ovur  Iho  liquor  ttnfflc  i) 
nlCogttlhcr  |K-culinr.  To  tontrol  alruilc  in  such  a  manner  as  to  <lc^d* 
within  what  hoiu's  hnainess  may  be  done, — what  ngu  purchnsors  mot 
have  rcaehed, — and  lo  exclude  iniflic  by  barter, — is  imteeil  a 
thing.  Oilier  trades  there  are  requiring  lic-ences  for  tlieir  pro«ecal 
but  none  in  which  the  granting  of  licence  is  attended  by  bucU 
tions  Hi  ihe?e.  Fi'om  this  fact  alone,  it  may  be  inferred  tbnt  t!ic  \nSt 
is  one  rognrded  ivilh  some  afinreliension,  as  lieing  in  it,s  nature  euci  u 
may  be  dangerous  lo  the  social  well-being  of  the  community. 

This  ia  apiiarcnt  in  rufei'C'nce  to  Iwlli  branches  of  tlie  biuuuv; 
but,  it  ia  brought  out  wth  special  force  in  the  eertificatp  on  irtdd 
alone  a  pcrMon  is  warrantwl  lo  keep  what  in  Scotland  i»  c^Wl 
"  public-lionsc,"  that  i\  a  house  or  shop  in  which  liquors  may  In 
ronsnmed  by  the  piirchnscrs.  He  is  licensed  and  empowered  lo  »dl 
on  the  tbiluwing  ''  tenus  and  conditions,"  besides  others, — that  b» 
"  do  not  knowingly  perrait  any  breach  of  the  pcauc,  or  riotous  ili»- 
orderly  conduct,  witliin  the  said  house  or  promises  ;  and  do  not  pitnut 
or  suffer  men  or  women  of  notoriously  bad  fame,  or  girls,  ot  Imyt.  lo 
nssomble  and  meet  therein  ;  and  do  not  sell,  or  supply,  cxciMalde 
liquor  to  girls  or  hoys  appai-fnily  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  0Ct« 
persons  who  are  in  a  slate  of  intoxication  ;  and  do  not  receive  or  lib 
in,  as  ihe  priee,  or  for  the  supply,  of  cxciseable  Uqaors,  anv  wetfiiy 
apparel,  goods,  or  chattels  ;  and  do  not  permit  or  snfTer  any  unla«4d 
games  therein  ;  and  do  not  keep  open  house,  or  permit  or  suITgi'  ti^r 
drinking  in  ony  part  of  the  premises  belonging  thereto,  or  sell  orghit 
out  therei'i'oui  any  liquors,  before  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  tnoniuf 
or  after  eleven  of  the  clock  at  night,  of  any  day," 

Here,  then,  is  a  trade  marked  in  its  face  as  daogci>3us,  ui^fpMiallj 
hemmed  in  and  guarded,  in  order  that  society  may  be  protected  &WB 
the  injuiy  wtiich  might  be  wrought  by  it.  There  ia  reason, ttranlorc^ 
that  vre  should  inquire  whether  society  is  really  shielded  fron  Aa 
erils  which  this  trade  is  apt  to  produce. 

In  altempling;  to  judge  of  the  social  effect  of  the  liquor  tn&c 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  mark  the  distinction  between  the  nt 
branches  of  it,  as  these  are  formally  separated  from  each  olh«r  br 
the  nature  of  certificates  granted.  One  form  of  licence  is  thai  which 
warrants  a  man  to  keep  a  "  public -house,"  for  the  sale  of  {uioskat- 
ing  drinks  lo  be  consumed  on  the  premises ;  while  another,  uoii  qoite 
different,  form  of  licence  authorises  the  person  who  rectivea  it  onl/ 
'*  lo  keep  premises  lor  the  snlc  of  intoxicating  drinks,"  provided  M 
"  do  not  traffic  in,  or  give,  any  spirits,  wine,  or  other  ex(iM>bli 
liquors  to  be  drunk  or  consumed  on  the  said  premises."  This  Intta 
branch  of  llie  trade  is  licensed  ibr  the  purpose  of  providing  lh«  utidtt 
but  the  other)  for  affording  facilities  for  ita  use.     I  meaa  to  Io<^  M 
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both  of  theae  forma  of  trade,  but  mainly  at  the  latter.  In  i5oing  thJB, 
I  taj  notliing  whatever  concerning  tlie  ([uestion,  whether  the  jnloxi' 
caiiiig  Jrink.s  of  our  country  ure  auch  in  llieir  nature  a.^  to  suit  iliom 
for  common  uae.  Taking  raatlers  ns  Ihey  now  alanil,  and  gi'anting 
that  «ich  liquors  are  to  bo  supplied  to  the  iiommiinity,  whut  are  tlie  coQ- 
Mqnencea  coming  to  society  from  tlie  two  different  tn  odes  of  supply? 

"  Th*  public-house,"  as  iis  name  imporla,  is  licensed  as  a  place  of 
social  resort.  It  is  an  element  in  the  social  structure  of  our  nation  ; 
and  hesidt^s,  it  is  not  simply  ilie  re^iult  of  the  eircurastunces  conaccled 
with  our  social  life,  but  has  been  distinctly  moulded,  and  set  down  in 
its  place,  by  legal  provision.  Sijo  niucti  is  this  the  case,  thai  it  is  one 
part  of  magisicrial  duty  to  mark  oft'  place?  tor  the  prosecution  of  the 
traffic,  and  to  control  the  actions  of  those  ivbo  engage  in  its  prosecu- 
tion. This  national  institution,  called  a  "  public- house,"  is  such  in 
its  naturp.  that  it  associates  the  sodiil  intereoursa  of  friend.%  with  the 
Qse  of  intoxicants  as  a  help  to  social  enjoyment.  Not  only  so,  but 
public-bouses  are  provided  in  such  numbers,  and  in  such  a  Ibrm,  as 
to  hold  out  titrong  inducements  to  frequent  them  in  the  hours  of 
relaxation.  Here,  then,  arises  the  first  question  to  be  urged  in  the 
Inleresl  of  social  order,  and  sound  mobility  : — Is  it  for  the  good  of 
tbe  community,  that  the  government  of  the  nation  do  in  this  way 
counsel  the  use  of  intoxicants  with  the  meeting  of  friends  in  b  con- 
riTi:il  manner?  I  do  not  mean,  in  raising  such  a  question,  to  exclude 
Iron)  the  province  of  Government,  atieniion  to  the  social  enjoyment 
of  the  people.  Quite  the  reverse.  But,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
I  would  urge  that  the  association  of  social  enjoyment  with  tlie  use  of 
intoxicants  in  places  of  public  resort,  is  one  involving  a  most  serioua 
mietiike,  certain  to  work  most  melancholy  results  in  tbe  community 
rithin  which  it  is  maintained.  What  but  frequent  intemperance  can 
be  Lhe  result  if  men  make  a  habit  of  turning  into  such  public-houses 
as  the  appointed  place  for  friendly  meeting?  And  if  they  come  to 
be  used  in  ibis  way,  as  it  is  clearly  designed  they  should,  these  publiG- 
llioasei,  scattered  over  boroughs  and  counties,  constitute  a  national 
Inachiaery  for  the  Introduciion  and  coniinuance  of  intemperance.  If, 
[indeed,  die  object  contemplated  were  the  introduction  of  a  race  of 
drunkards  among  us,  no  more  effectual  measure  could  be  devised. 
I  Jf  the  worst  enemy  of  our  nation  were  moved  by  tho  fiendish  desire 
[to  debauch  lie  people,  he  could  not  discover  a  plan  more  likely  to 
[serve  his  end.  No  man,  atallobservant  of  common  facts,  will  venture 
'to  say  that  the  existence  of  such  public-houses  over  tho  land  is  the 
•ole  cxplauaiion  of  the  intemperance  in  the  country.  'Every  man 
vlll  admit  that  there  may  be  much  drunkenness  in  the  land,  even 
though  there  be  no  places  of  public  resort  for  social  drinking.  Habits 
of  ialempenince  may  be  formed  in  the  home,  as  well  as  in  tho  public- 
bouse.  But  no  one  can  consider  the  uses  for  which  public-houses  are 
licensed  without  tracing  to  tbem  tlie  explanation  of  much  of  the 
Inlemperance  found  in  the  community. 

But  here  another  c on <ii deration  must  be  taken  into  account.    These 
liooiea  are  certain  to  influence  moat  prejudicially  the  humbler  classeB 
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of  society,  who  conslitute  tho  great  mass  of  this  nation.  The  worse 
the  homes  of  the  people,  the  more  potent  must  be  the  attrHction*  of 
■uch  lioosM,  as  these  to  which  reference  ia  here  made.  Of  cour*K 
if  the  polity  of  kee|(ing  up  eueh  houses  be  a  wise  one,  we  should 
rejoice  in  Knding  th<;in  largely  frequented.  But  if  it  be  ft  tnistitkcB 
policy,  as  I  think  fuels  clearly  prove,  then,  those  who  seek  the  welfm 
of  the  ciimmunily  will  deplore  the  influence  which  such  Mtractioiu 
exert.  Now,  it  is  an  eany  thing  to  afford  abundnnt  diila  to  prw» 
that  the  worse  the  houses  of  the  people  are,  so  mueh  the  more  attrte- 
tive  do  ihe  public-houses  become.  Any  mun  who  wnlks  throtigU  ihe 
StreelS  of  any  greal  city,  will  find  pnblic-houBes  greatly  more  nuniC' 
TOus  in  places  where  the  poor  have  their  abodes,  than  in  disirictt 
where  tho  citiiens  occupy  comfortable  dwellings.  Take  Erfinburrfi 
aa  an  example.  If  you  walk  the  line  of  the  Lawnmariict,  iligh 
Street,  and  Canongate, — that  is,  from  the  Castle  to  Flolyrood  PaliCi^ 
— a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  in  which  the  poorest  people  reaidi^ 
— there  are  fifty-rhree  public-houses.  If  you  walk  Ihe  Iim  rf 
Printres  Street,  in  the  new  town,  which  is  nearly  the  same  dirtaDOl 
as  that  jun  named,  there  are  only  three  public-hai»e*  in  it.  Ot, 
if  you  t;ike  Cuorge  Street,  where  (he  distance  i^  not  only  about  thi 
same,  hut  llic  houses  occupy  both  side^  of  ihe  street,  there  an  «iil; 
two  public- houses  in  it.  Agaitt,  take  Glas'^ow  as  an  exa/nple.  If 
you  wiilk  Galioweate,  iuhahi(«d  chiefly  by  those  in  humble  life,  fnia 
the  Cross  to  a  point  near  the  foolof  Whiteralu,  about  a  mile  in  lengA. 
there  ore  no  fewer  than  eighly-fonr  public-honses  trithin  1^ 
space;  whereas,  if  you  take  Sanchlchall  tStreet,  in  tb«  Wuun 
district  of  the  city,  which  ia  of  equal  length,  there  are  only  mtM 
public  houses  in  it. 

I  have  been  curious  to  know  what  proportion  to  these  figures  then 
is,  in  the  number  of  bakers'  shops  in  the  respective  localitie*.  The 
following  is  the  result.  From  the  Cusile  to  Holyrood,  in  KAi^ 
burgh,  [here  are  only  seventeen  bakers,  as  against  BAr'ikiw 
public-houses;  whereas,  in  Priocea  Street,  there  are  ibn«  faaken^ 
shops,  and  throe  public-houses.  In  Gnllowgnte,  Glatgov,  then 
are  only  fourteen  bakers,  iu  against  eighty-four  pablie-haoMBt 
whereas  in  Sanchiehail  Sti'cet,  the  relation,  is  reversed,  tltae 
being  eleven  bakers'  shojia,  as  against  »evcn  (>umc-koiiM& 
In  judging  what  these  figures  i-eveal,  it  la,  of  course,  lo  be  bMIM 
in  mind,  that,  besides  these  bakers'  shops,  there  are  otbeit  11 
which  hreac!  ia  sold  along  with  other  commodities.  Without  kniBg 
taken  a  c<inr[)utation  of  these,  1  think  then'  may  be  reekanrd.  as  • 
genernJ  rule,  nearly  as  many  retailers  of  bread,  as  of  actual  bakcM 
But,  even  then,  what  a  state  of  matters  is  disclosed,  putting  it  bejw< 
dispute  thai  public-houses  are  most  nttractiTe  to  Umso  wfaoes  hoaM 
are  most  miserable. 

But,  OS  ia  well  known,  people  already  miserable,  will  make  Hum 
selves  more  so.  in  order  to  gratify  the  love  of   strong   drink.    Te 
prevent  this  reckless  de^scent  to  social  misery,  by  the  dis]ioBa]  of  thiap 
necessary  for  home  comfort,  keepers  of  public-houaea  are  stneiljr  po- 
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biltilcd  from  receiving  or  taking  in,  as  the  price  or  for  tlio  Buiijilv  of 
-Gxciseable  liquors,  any  wearing  apparel,  goods  or  djatlela.  The 
Guvenuncnt  will  not  liave  this  trade  proMeculed.  if  tlic  jitoplc  upptar 
with  an  offer  of  their  bodily  clothing,  or  their  hous<;hoid  furniture, 
in  exchange  for  excisentile  liquors.  Is  ibo  community,  then,  saved 
from  the  danger  of  public-houses  thriving  by  Uic  imjioverishnient  of 
fie  homes  of  their  frequenters'?  Aaauredly  not.  The  pawnbroker's 
office  opens  next  to  the  public-house,  and,  to  make  matters  suii,  the 
pawnbroker  is  regularly  licensed  for  this  department.  lie  has  his 
profit  from  the  poor,  in  order  to  |)rovide  money,  instead  of  opparel, 
for  the  publican ;  and  so  the  poor  are  doubly  imi>ovenshcd  in  their 
karoes,  by  tlie  very  attempt  to  tlirow  a  shield  around  their  little 
coniforta. 

One  consideration  more.  If  the  vice  of  intemperance  be  any- 
wbere  indulged,  it  will  drag  the  otlier  vices  afl*r  it,  iherpby  leading 
lo  deeper  corruption  in  the  uaiiou.  Tliese  views  will  follow  it  into 
die  same  places  where  the  intemperance  is  indulged.  The  ndmission 
of  this,  is  formally  written  down  in  every  public-house  certificate,  in 
which  it  is  rei[uired  that  the  holder  ''  do  not  permit  or  Buffer  men 
or  women  of  notoriously  bod  fame,  or  girls,  or  boy*,  to  assemble  and 
meet  therein."  Here  is  the  confession  that  perilous  of  notoriously  bud 
character  have  a  liking  for  audi  places ;  and  here  is  the  provision  for 
tie  protection  of  society  from  such  pestilent  galberings.  Has  this 
provision  Bcrved  the  end  contemplated  T  Assuredly  not.  The  con- 
victions in  our  courts  for  harbouring  persons  of  vile  tlinracler,  are 
-only  the  gleanings  of  multitudes  of  coses  in  which  iliid  requirement 
of  ihe  licence  is  either  knowingly  or  unwittingly  lioluled.  Nor  is 
tliis  all.  For  other  places  where  perBons  of  liad  fame  are  eongre- 
gaied  900Q  gather  around  notorious  drinking  houses  ;  und  tlius  does 
tbe  social  gangrene  extend  from  one  point  outwards  upon  what  is 
arunnd. 

It  may  afford  some  conception  of  the  esteiit  lo  which  the  influence 
-of  tliese  public-houses  is  sprea<l,  if  I  mt'ntion  that  in  Glasgow  there 
are  ibis  year  1 ,603  public-houses ;  and,  be  it  rumeiubered,  no  accurate 
conception  of  their  relation  to  ihc  community  can  be  gsiined  by  cal- 
cnlating  the  proportion  which  these  bear  to  the  |>opiilaliou  of  the  city, 
for,  as  1  have  shown,  they  are  studded  thickly  together  in  the  poorest 
districts.  The  rental  of  these  houses  in  Glasgow,  in  1858,  the  latest 
summation  which  I  have  obtained,  was  £CG,205  sterling,  when  the 
numbi^  of  such  houses  was  l,(j22. 

We  have  reason  to  ndmit  witli  satisfaction  tiuit  the  number  of 
public- bouses  is  being  greatly  diminished  in  many  places,  under  ihe 
force  of  public  opinion.  At  the  same  lime,  however,  there  is  a  coun- 
terbaluncing  consideration,  making  it  doubtful  if  we  can  count  any 
tiling  in  the  numerical  diminution.  1  mean  xXm  fact  thut  licences  are 
now  being  granted  lo  houses  immensely  larger  than  anj-  which  we  lm<l 
formerly  seen.  I  can  mention  houses  in  Glasgow  paying  an  annual 
rental  in  one  case,  of  £28.1 ;  in  another,  of  £300  ;  in  anolhor,  £J50  ; 
and  in  one  case,  even  as  high  as  £400. 
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By  such  houses  a§  I  have  d'Cscribed,  varying  in  size  and  splendour. 
scattered  over  our  cities  and  rural  dbtrict^  an  array  of  i^mptaiion 
is  spread  out  for  every  youth  of  the  humbler  classes,  the  gauntli^I  of 
■which  he  must  lifl,  in  the  hard  fight  towards  an  honest,  soher  life.  I 
ask  if  we  are  neling  rightly  toward  such  youth,  if  wc  arc  m'ting 
wisely  for  ourselves,  and  if  wc  nre  really  providing  for  the  social  t-n- 
joyment  of  the  people  by  licensing  such  houses  ?  Wc  are  not.  And 
if  we  do  not  rise  to  alter  thu  amingement  so  long  maintaineil,  we 
harbour  evil  in  ila  wovj't  fomi  within  oiir  bordeis. 

But  it  is  strenuously  and  solemnly  urp^cd,  thai,  if  wo  chut  up  l^r 
public-houses  we  drive  the  drinkinfr  to  the  honicii  of  the  people.  ahA 
Ihe  resull  must  thus  prove  to  tie  an  increase  of  the  evils.  Praciit^lft 
the  result  must  no  doubt  be  to  drive  tlte  drinking  to  the  bomM, 
but  not  all  the  drinkln"  which  at  present  takes  place  in  pabhV 
bouses.  If  it  were  even  probLiblc  lliiit  the  amount  of  drinking  would 
continue  the  same,  the  keepers  of  public-houses  would  not  objecl.  as 
they  do,  to  the  change  in  the  form  of  their  Inuic.  By  their  irtrenuom 
objections  they  tell  us  candidly,  what  is  their  judgment  in  the  msiur. 
Fiu-ther,  if  the  drinking  were  thus  driven  to  the  homes,  and  (umotW 
and  children  imperilled,  as  well  as  the  father  of  the  family,  ihf  re- 
sponsibility is  at  leai^t  taken  off  the  nation.  We  ccafie  to  give  natiooil 
sanction  and  encouragement  to  the  union  of  social  fellowship  «ilh 
continued  drinking. 

But  chiefly  do  I  urge,  that  so  far  from  the  homes  of  our  p(D|lB 
being  more  endangered  than  ai  present,  the  very  opposite  would  piw» 
true,  as  a  general  resull.  At  the  Ursl  sweep  you  strike  off  at  least  gna 
half  of  the  oi'Casions  which  at  i)resent  arise  for  drinking ;  awi  b 
[  mFiny  eases  more,  it  would  be  found  that  the  influence  of  wife  and 
'children  would  be  enough  to  guard  against  the  formation  of  hahtlis 
such  as  are  at  prcseut  fostered  by  the  influence  of  fellow  worknMS. 
And  even  if  the  worst  must  be  looked  in  the  face,  the  wives  of  work- 
ing men  will  far  rather  run  the  risk  of  Uieir  husbands  tlrioking  U 
home,  tlian  be  forced,  as  now,  to  go  in  search  of  them  tfl  tJia  jniblf^ 
houses.  The  working  man  snd  his  family  would  be  goinvts  br  ihc 
change,  and  the  whole  community  elevated. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,   that  while  I  pleoil  most  earnestly  tlnl 

the  Government  should  cease  from  its  present  mode  of  providing  plans 

of  social  resort  for  the  people,  l  do  not  seek  to  argue   that  (lovrtfl- 

ment  should  cease  lo    trouble    itself    about  forms  of  social  «ijc>T" 

ment  specially  Htted  lo  meet  the  need  of  our  toiling  fellow-counliy- 

men.     Rather  would  I  reason   towanls  the  very  opposite  conrlufloo. 

If  such  an  ajipropriation  of  public  funds  were  saneltoned  bv  the  w3I 

of  the  nation,  it  would  be  nn  eminently  -n-ise  thing  lo  provide  ahiiiulaal 

rCBOrta  for  a  variety  of  healthy  cnjojTncnt.      By  such  an  efFort,  an  im- 

r-iuensc  saving  might  be  made  of  public  funds,  mosi  uselessly  spent,  under 

Fthe  present  stale  of  things,  on    the  miserable  results  of  intempenoi-c 

'But,  if  the  Governnienl  of  the  cotmlry  cannot   advenluiv  upiwi  an 

■  attempt  to  proi-ide  materials  f  oi-  true  social  enjoyment.  let  ihoje  mha 

are  v.nllitig  to  labour  in  the  cause  of  social  reform,  at  least  make  the 

eipcriraent  according  to  thcii'  opportunily. 
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Reportofthe  Standing  Committee  of  the  Department, 

"Tbb  Standing  Cumiaittec  of  llic  Department  of  I'unishniiint  and 
Beforiuaiion  liavo  to  report  that  since  the  last  mealing  of  the  Asaocia- 
iifm  in  IxiDdou  lu  June  1862,  several  inipoi-tuni  public  laeasurea  Imve 
taken  upon  tiiis  subject ;  and  that,  with  regard  cspet-ially  to  ihe 
Jons  of  convict  disuipUne  and  tnuisponatiou,  a  murked  odvauce 
been  made  towards  the  adoption  of  those  sound  prineiplca  which 
liave  been  long  advocated  by  mmiy  influeatial  members  of  the 
Association,  and  which  were  mainly  embodied  in  a  series  of  resolutions 
julopted  by  the  Council  in  Februai-y,  1 863.  The  frequent  occurrence  of 
•crimes  of  ^-iolence  in  London  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  18G2, 
caua«d  coDsidcrablc  alarm,  and  directed  particulur  attention  to  the  work- 
ing  of  the  convict  system.  Distnist  of  the  system  aa  pursued  in  England 
■was  very  general,  inasmuch  as  it  was  beheved  tliat  those  who  com- 
mitted what  were  called  •'  garrotte  robberies  "  were  in  most  instances 
■convicts  at  large  on  ticketa-of- leave.  Although  this  was,  no  doubt,  to 
a  great  extent  a  misapprehension,  yet  the  occurreneu  of  so  many 
crimes  of  robbery  with  violence  by  persona  who  had  suffered  for 
previous  crtniea,  was  rightly  considered'  by  the  public  to  indicate  a. 
faulty  system  of  penal  discipline ;  and  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
English  and  Irish  systems  were  widely  ci-ilicised,  gencnilly  to  the  ilis- 
parageraenl  of  the  former-  At  the  same  time  an  outcry  was  raised 
by  many  persons  for  a  return  to  transportation  as  the  only  means  of 
Tidding  the  country  of  its  dangerous  classes. 

The  subject  being  thus  forced  upon  Ihe  attention  of  Government,  a 
Boyal  Commission  was  appointed  on  tlie  20th  of  December,  18G2,  to 
inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Acta  of  16o3  and  1857  relating  to 
Imnaportation  and  penal  servitude.  The  Cbainnan  of  the  Commis- 
sion waa  Earl  Grey;  and  Lord  Craiiwortli,  Sir  John  Pakiugton, 
Mr.  Waddington,  Mr.  R.  Gurney,  JVIr,  Waljjole,  and  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  were  the  principal  members. 

The  Commission  sat  from  the  3rd  of  February  to  the  20tli  of  June, 
18l>3.  Twenty-eight  witneaaes  were  examined,  the  principal  of  whom 
were  the  lute  Sir  Joshua  Jebb,  Captain  Powell,  Sir  R.  Mayue, 
Captain  O'Brien,  Sir  W,  Crofton,  Captain  Whitty,  Colonel  Hender- 
son, and  Dean  Pownnll. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  contained  the  following  important 
recommendations : — 

1.  That  sentences  of  penal  servitude  shoiUd  not  in  future  be  passed 
for  shorter  terms  than  seven  years. 

^2.  That  the  principle  already  recognised  by  law,  of  subjecting 
reconvicted  criminals  to  severer  punishment  should  be  more  fully 
amXM  on. 

3-  That  convicts  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  should  he  subjected, 
first  to  nine  months  separate  imprisonment,  then  to  labour  on  public 
works  for  tlie  remainder  of  the  term,  but  with  the  power  of  earning 
by  industry  and  good  conduct  an  abridgment  of  this  part  of  the 
puniahmcnt. 
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4.  That  all  male  convicta  not  disqualified  fur  rcmoTal  siliouM  bs- 
sent  to  Western  Austmlia  tluring  the  latter  pnrt  of  llieir  punisIimt'nL 

5,  ThEt  those  who  may  be  unfit  to  go  (here,  but  may  cam  ut 
abriiigmpnt  of  their  punishmcni.  and  who  may  be  consequently 
disehnrgcJ  ut  home  under  licence,  should  ha  placed  under  strict 
supervision  liU  the  expinition  of  their  lernw.  and  that  necMsaiy 
powei-a  be  given  Ity  law  for  rcndt-ring  the  sujjeiriaion  cffeeiual. 

Two  of  the  lioynl  Commissioners,  Mr.  Henley  and  tlie  Lopd 
Chief  Justice,  did  not  si^  thc^  Report;  Mr.  Ilenli-y  objwting  to  the 
recommendation  that  convicts  should  be  dischiirged  in  this  country 
on  tickel3-of -leave,  and  ttic  Lord  Chief  Justice  considering  tluil 
penal  Beirilnde  should  be  made  more  ?CTere  and  deterrent,  nnJ 
being  nvei'su  In  any  remission  of  a  sentence  pronounces!  by  k 
judge.  lie  was,  howercr,  fuvnundile  to  iran'ttortatioii  to  WesMii 
Australia  during  the  laller  portion  of  a  convict's  sentence  of  penal 
servitude.  Mr.  Childers,  although  he  signed  the  Report,  diaeenled 
from  iJI  those  parts  in  nliich  triini-jKirtiilion  was  rei'ommendrd,  ■» 
being  a  measure  costly  to  the  mother  country  and  odious  to  her 
colonies. 

The  Lord  Cliief  Juslieo  stated  his  views  in  a  very  ela.horato  rnomo- 
nudum  appended  to  the  Report. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  these  recommendations  sevvi^  of  A» 
principles  considered  essential  to  the  Irish  convict  cysl^m  are  adopl(d> 
and  they  are  favourably  8|ioken  of  at  groalfr  length  in  tht!  ImkJj  of 
the  Re]iorl,  Separate  confinement  for  the  lirst  nine  montluv  t^ 
mark  syst^Tn  as  a  t««t  of  n  convict's  industry  and  L'onducl,  tlie  pmrv 
of  eartiing  nn  abridgment  of  the  latter  part  of  ihe  punishment,  and 
effectual  supervision  of  eonviet''  discharged  on  lick  I'ts-of -leave,  on 
all  insisted  on.  The  only  main  feature  of  the  Irish  system  which  tfce 
Commissioners  havi^  not  adoptod  is  the  system  of  inlermtnliale  prisoMi 
upon  whicij  point  Ihey  are  almost  silent.  Longer  senleac^d  of  penal 
ser\iluile.  here  recouim landed,  havp  been  often  urgiti  by  ibe  IfU 
directors  of  convict  prisons ;  iitid  trans jiortati on  lo  Western  Aastnli* 
is;,  as  advised  by  the  Commissioners,  only  another  form  of  lh«  condi- 
tional emigration  set  on  foot  by  Sir  W.  Crofton  and  Cnptnin  Wbittt, 

During  the  sitting  of  the  lioyal  Comnussion  n  very  importuU 
meeting  of  the  Association  waa  held  nt  Burlington  House  on  tlir  17th 
of  Fel)ruary,  1863.  A  rciwrt  of  the  speech^  has  beco  alrcadf 
published ;  it  will  thereforu  be  unnecessary  to  repent  more  ihan  IM 
resolution  which  was  moved  by  Mr.  Haslingi>,  and  carried  by  %  hrg* 
majority :- — 

"  That  it  is  not  desirable  to  attempt  any  return  lo  tlie  oM  vjvum 
of  transportation,  which,  apai-t  from  the  o|)|]osiltan  which  it  w«nU 
provoke  from  the  colonies,  would  entail  heaiT  and  permanent  cspcaM 
on  this  country  without  producing  any  adequate  advnnta^,  ft  nnj 
results  which  would  not  Im;  br-tler  as  well  as  more  rbcaply  obtwaed 
by  well-regulated  convict  establishments  at  home." 

On  the  the  27lh  of  January,  1863,  the  Home  Secretary  iMU(4  s 
circular     to     the    Judges,  Bccorderf,   and    Chairmoa   uf    Quftar. 
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SeaBioni,  informing  tbem  that  the  regolationa  with  regnrd  to  remu- 
tton  of  seniences  of  penal  servitude  which  had  bpen  set  forth  ia  a 
former  circular,  dated  27th  June.  1857,  should  not  apply  to  persona 
MDIenced  ft>r  a  second  or  subsequent  offunce. 

As  A  men^iire  of  further  repression  of  crimes  of  violence,  on  Act 
introduced  by  Mr,  Addt^rley.  was  passed  empowering  ihe  court  in 
tbe  cue  of  mate  offenders  convicted  with  violence,  to  add  lite 
ponishment  of  a  whipping  to  that  of  imprisonincnt  or  penal  servituds 
(26  4;  27  Vict.,  c.  44). 

On  ihe  20th  of  PeUruaiT,  1863,  ft  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Iiords  was  appointed — of  which  the  Earl  of  Caemnrvon  was  (he  clinir- 
in»n — to  consider  and  report  on  the  present  statu  of  discipline  in  goob 
ud  houses  of  correction. 

The  committee  examined  25  witnesses,  and  continued  their  sittings 
tni  the  6ih  of  July,  when  they  reported  to  ihe  House. 

The  principal  points  ui^ed  by  their  lordship*  in  their  report,  in 
order  to  establish  greater  uniformity  of  Inbour,  diet,  and  treatment, 
wer*  ; — ls(.  Separation  of  prisoners  in  the  cell;!,  the  chapel  school, 
mnd  at  exercise  ;  in  order  to  ensure  this,  the  committee  recommends 
that  legislative  measures  he  taken  to  render  the  separatu  system 
oblipaiory  in  all  giiols,  and  Co  make  the  public  grant  contingent 
aa  ii«  adoption. 

Sndly.  That  the  term  "hard  laboar"  should  be  clearly  dellned 
fcj  Act  of  Parliament  ;  and  they  considered  that  the  tread  wheel,  crank, 
and  shot  drill  alone  properly  merit  this  designation.  As  to  inilustrial 
employment,  they  were  (if  opinion  that  it  ia  wholly  unfit  for  those 
ondergoiDg  a  short  sentence  or  in  the  earlier  stages  of  imprisonment, 
and  ihal  it  ought  only  to  follow  on  the  hard  labour  of  the  trcadnheel 
ot  crank. 

Mkoy  valuable  suggestions  both  as  to  diet  and  other  details  of  prison 
inanagenient  are  contained  in  the  report,  with  a  view  to  make  the 
entire  system  Strictly  progressive  throughout  its  several  singes. 

The  committee  recommeud  the  conduct  and  industry  of  pri.soners 
to  bi  tested  by  a  system  of  marks ;  and  they  also  urge  the  importance 
of  biking  steps  to  secure  the  surer  identification  of  prisoners  previ- 
ously convicted ;  and  to  this  end  advise  the  Hse  of  pliologrsphy. 

After  the  important  investigation  a  both  of  the  tioyal  Commission 
and  Lord  CHemurvon'a  committee,  ihe  public  may  probably  rest 
assured  that  during  the  nost  Session  of  Parliiiment  boih  the  convict 
system  and  prison  discipline  will  be  satisfactorily  dealt  wiih  by 
legislative  enactments. 

The  following  Acts  were  also  parsed  in  the  last  Seaaon  of  Parlia- 
ment relating  to  the  management  of  prisons: — 

An  Act  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  relating  lo  the  religious 
iaslruction  of  priaoners  in  the  county  and  borough  prisons  in  England 
and  Swtland  (26  &  27  Vict.,  c.  79). 

An  Act  for  remedying  (jertain  defects  in  the  law  relating  to  the 
removal  of  prisoners  in  Scotland  (26  &  27  Vict.,  c.  109). 

With  regard  to  reformatories  and  industrial  schools  no  measures 
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«f  any  imporlance  have  taken  place.  The  wUb3rawal  of  State 
.aid  from  all  unccrijfied  acboolfl  hns  scriouBly  interfered  with  the 
extension  of  insiitutions  the  object  utid  scope  of  which  were  Oi» 
prevention  of  crime.  The  inanagera  iu  idadj'  instances  prefer 
to  rely  on  public  generosity  rulher  than  change  the  volunbuy 
character  of  the  schools,  eo  as  to  become  entitled  to  the  school 
grants  which  it  must  be  remarked  are  only  pwd  in  respect  of 
Buch  persons  as  are  sentenced  to  detention  by  the  magistrates. 
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^  ttfiftiint. 
Tub  Hon.  Loud  Nbives. 
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In  ibid  Deptirtmcnt  are  diBonsdcd  ibe  varioafi  quCBtioas  relating  to  IhA  hfr 
Tentioa  and  llDpruBsioii  of  Crimn  :  tbo  Rrformation  of  tbe  CrinuDal ;  tha  bart 
modo  of  Socouclary  Pqniahmciit ;  Slitistios  of  Crimi^j  PriaOD  DiacipliaOi  tbt 
Uanagcmcnt  of  Eoformatory  Sclioola  aud  laitituUooa,  io. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  pt-inled  in  the  foregoing  pages,  llie  fol- 
lowing were  read  in  the  Department ; — 

"£xiructs  from  Written  Evidence  communicated  at  the  deaira  of 

tbc  Penal   Servitude  Act   Commission,  and  not   printed  with 

the  Evidence  appended   to   their    Report."      By    John 

Burton. 
"Remarks  on  the  Principles'  of  Penal  I^egialation."     By 

Millindlon  H,  Synge,  R.E. 
"A  Plan    for  Bubalituling  Hard  Labour  in  lieu  of  Transp 

in  all  but  extreme  Casca."     By  B.  Bullock. 
"Our  System  of  Penal  Discipline,  and  its  Improvement.'* 

Thomas  M'Combie. 
"  The  Reformatory  Principle  in  Criminal  Punishment."     By  I 

Measor.  ^ 

"  On  the  Condition  of  the  Wives  and  Families  of  Married  Con- 
victs, with  Suggestions  for  its  Amelioration,''     By  WiUwA 

Gilbert. 
"  A  Plea  for  Femiila  ConvicU."     By  Florence  HilL 
"  The   Granting  of  Certificates  fur  Licences  to  Fahlio-hoiUM  Is 

Scotlaad."     By  Provost  Lindsay. 
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"  On  the  Reform  of  the  Licensing  SjBtem.''     By  R.  Miirtin,  M.D. 
■"On  the  State  of  certain  Pftrishea  in  Scotland  in  Relation  to  the 

Traffic  in  Strong  Drink."     By  (lie  Kev.  John  Kirk. 
"The  Temperance  Question  in  its  delation  lo  the  Working  Man." 

By  A.  J.  Hunter. 
"  How    Id  extend  our    Home  Trade  and    to   lessen    Crime  and 

Poverty."    By  James  Ud^ightoa. 

FCNISHMENT   AND  ICEFORUATION. 

Ur.  Jobi*  Hill  Buktok  read  a  paper,  entitled  "Extracls  from 
Written  Evidence  Communicated  at  lh«  Ueaire  of  ilie  Penal  Servitude 
Act  Commi^on,  and  not  printed  wicli  the  Evidence  Appended  to 
their  Report." 

In  reply  to  the  qnestions  addreaaed  to  him,  Mr.  Burton  stated,  tliat  as 
Secretary  to  the  late  General  Board  of  Prisons,  and  as  aiipundiary 
manager  eince  that  Board  was  abolished,  he  had  had  for  tlie  past 
nine  years,  either  as  directly  managing  prisons,  or  closely  observing 
cLeir  manugement  by  othera,  abundant  op  port  unities  of  observing 
prifon  discipline,  from  that  of  the  smallest  county  prison  to  that  of 
the  Gvvcrnment  convict  eslablishmeuts. 

^Vitli  regard  to  the  feeling  of  the  convicts  undergoing  penal  servi- 
tnd«i  except  in  the  instance  of  one  half-witted  woman,  he  never 
knew  a  convict  utter  an  expression  inconsistent  with  the  feeling  of 
itens«  craving  for  release.  Among  those  under  sonlenw^  of  trans- 
polBtion,  treated,  of  course,  with  the  same  discipline  as  those  scn- 
leoced  to  penal  servitude,  he  had  known  convicts  complain,  and  that 
eslenuation  of  misconduct,  that  the  authorities  had  not  kept  faith 
irith  them — that  the  judge  had  promised  them  in  their  sentence  that 
they  would  be  transported  beyond  the  seas,  and  this  promise  had  not 
been  kept ;  and  he  mentioned  that  he  had  heard  convicts  express 
exultation  on  receiving  sentence  of  transportation,  and  state,  as  a 
reason  for  standing  trial  and  not  pleading  guilty,  that  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  provoking  the  court  to  sejiienco  tliem  to  trans  port  at  ioa 
instuod  of  imprisonment.  He  had  Dot  had  much  opportunity  of 
observing  how  sentences  to  penal  servitude  were  received ;  but, 
speaking  on  the  subject  with  one  of  the  judges,  who  has  had  long 
experience  in  the  criminal  courts,  he  too  remembered  iiisinntes  of 
■  exultniioD  expressed  .it  receiving  sentence  of  trausportution,  but  said 
^L  that  htr  had  never  in  one  instance  seen  the  same  reception  giren  to  a 
^neoti-nce  of  penal  servitude. 

H  He  bad  no  doubt  that  the  convicts  felt  the  punishment  to  be  severe. 
^  Concerning  the  dbpoaition  among  convicts  on  their  release  to 
■void  a  return  to  crime,  and  to  And  honest  employment,  Mr.  Burton 
^m  laid  : — "  The  great  bulk  of  those  who  reach  the  position  of  convicts 
^■lave  been  repeatedly  convicted  and  punished,  and  are  confirmed 
^■thieves.  Some  of  these,  when  they  aie  taught  trades  they  con 
^Efire  by,  and  find  themselves  among  a  vigilant  police  who  render 
H  crime  daogcrous,  will  take  to  work,  if  it  makes  them  comfortable. 
^■rh«y  are  still,  however,  thieves  by  nature,  and  ready  to  return  to  their 
H~dM  eoiu^es  if  driven   or   templed  into  them,  unleta  they  may  harB 
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Gotne  under  some  fpenial  religious  itnpulfc,  and  lltif,  of  coun^,  ii 
an  influence  ih.it  cannot  be  calculated  upon  in  odjiisting  pri>on  div 
cipline.  When  depn^asion  of  trade  came,  nnd  incrensed  crime,  as  il 
always  dnea,  he  believed  it  lo  be  generally  by  thin  cinss  thkt  iha 
increased  dcprsdaiions  were  commilleJ  ;  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  pc*- 
santry  and  ariisun  clitsa  in  Scotland  would  eudure  almost  any  ainotiiit 
of  pri¥;ition  before  ihey  would  commit  alraudulent  ofTtnt-o.  Tbif  madfl 
it  very  dilfii'iilt  for  those  men  who  have  been  punished  for  such  an 
oSence  to  fiud  employment." 

With  regard  to  the  supervision  of  dischai^ed  conTtcts,  Mr.  BurtoD 
stated  that  without  any  view  lo  their  resioraiit/O  to  eusiody,  ibcj  had 
in  some  measure  followed  suirh  a  practice  in  Scotland,  nud  he  had 
recommended  it  to  be  enlarged.  But  to  avoid  as  far  a^  pOMuUe  tW 
betrayal  of  the  ofFendera  precedents,  nnd  bIso  for  the  purpOB*  of 
eiercising  a  sound  influence  over  hia  cimdnet,  the  superinlcndtnee 
should  not  be  either  by  the  police  or  the  discipline  officer*  of  pri*on«. 
It  has  long  been  the  duty  of  the  cha[j|ain  of  the  Gcneml  Prwoo  \» 
visit  and  look  after  discharged  prisoners,  and  if  he  in<i|uire  »ft« 
them  in  ihe  wjnds  of  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh,  he  is  just  to  all  appM^ 
ance  a  clergyman  making  inquiry  after  those  who  are  or  hsie  booi 
members  of  hia  flock.  Of  the  juveniles  especially,  it  bud  been  fait 
duty  to  make  a  special  return  lo  this  olfice,  Iraciog  the  career  otfMfc 
■0  far  as  he  can  aseerinin  it  for  eighteen  months,  Mr,  Burton  tad 
suggested  ihul  the  lady  Scripture  rendei-s  might  in  this  yctiy  visit  fl* 
■women,  and  where  there  are  great  numbers  of  diichargfrd  prisoMi^ 
persona  might  be  employed  in  this  function  who  live  apart  from  aal 
have  no  concern  with  prisonn,  except  to  report  to  the  nuthoriliM  (b» 
result  of  iheir  inquiries,  as  a  means  of  cslimaling  the  eIRci'-npy  of  lh» 
methods  of  prison  discipline  in  practice.  Were  a  power  given  to  *wfc 
a  functionary  to  bring  on  the  convict  penal  consequeni-ea  by  the  iii«f» 
expression  of  an  unfavourable  opinnm,  he  did  not  see  liiw,  eraa 
among  a  fur  higher  class  tlian  policemen,  on  a«?urance  couM  bt 
obtained  that  they  would  use  auch  a  power  invariably  for  public  par- 
poses,  and  never  for  their  own.  Hence,  he  did  not  see  how  Ooverft* 
menl  could  be  enabled  to  remind  into  custody  for  mieooii duct  cottvicB 
discharged  with  lickela-of- leave,  except  by  ihe  csiiibli*hmenl  of  a 
system  of  police  surveillance,  after  the  ejinmplc  of  some  of  the  Coafr 
nenial  States,  and  he  believed  such  an  innovation  would  ««a(a  IMM 
evils  than  ii  would  remedy. 

On  ihe  qup.-tion  of  remission  of  a  portion  of  the  sentence  («r  gtol 
twnduct  he  had  great  doubia  aa  lo  ita  efficacy.  It  wn*  tott  iliAcolt 
to  estimate  the  real  value  of  n  pri.»oner'H  conduct,  VirWally 
it  w.ts  the  prison  authorities  who  decided  wlicn  a  convici  waa 
to  be  rt'leased  on  licence,  though  they  acted  by  in*trueiii>o  of  ibt 
Secretary  ol  Slate,  and  were  under  his  control.  'ITiC  perioite  remi^ 
sihte  by  licence,  on  sentences  of  peual  servitude  varied  from  hslf-** 
year  to  five  years.  Our  phmseulogy  towards  the  eonvieW,  tt 
course,  is,  that  the  full  sentence  is  the  puniT-liment.  and  any  portiaB 
of  it  remitted  ia  ihiMUgh  the  gracious  plcaxire  of  Her  ISMJat^ 
expressed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.      The  conricte,  liewever,  kaeW 
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the  fart  that  the  period  for  which  tlia  law  delains  them  is  that  of 
the  SPntBoce,  minus  the  longest  perioil  of  remissioa.  The  convicts 
arc  fully  aware  of  this,  and  he  thought  it  waa  of  threat  service  to  those 
ens^ged  in  the  administration  of  Prison  Discipline  that  the  prisoners 
K  sfaooM  know  thai  (hey  hart  nothing  to  do  with  the  term  of  imprisonment. 
™  After  explaining  the  mode  of  dealing  with  prison  statistics  in  Scot- 
land by  means  of  a  daily  average,  and  staiJnn;  the  results,  Mr.  Burton 
•  went  OD  to  estimate  ibc  valau  of  the  separate  system  as  compared 
with  the  system  of  association.  Separation  was  the  rule  in  the 
Scotch  prison*,  and  was  most  efficacious  as  a  means  of  enforcing 
discipline,  keeping  old  offenders  from  plotting  crimes  in  prison,  and 
preserving  the  young  from  contaminaiion. 

A  di.«cussinn  en'iued  on  the   reading  of  this  paper,  and  included 
K  those  of  Mr.  Adderley  and  Sir  Walter  Crofton  printed  at  pp.  398,  404. 

H  DISCUSSIOS. 

^P  BirWiiTiRCEerTOs  mid  that,  with  reipird  to  length  ofaenWnoes,  if  thsLocd 
^VCblef  JiUtJce's  dL>RDitiun  or  the  Bentenco  ol'  p9nal  s?rritudu  wba  oorrL-ot,  be 
^FUowbt  they  should  all  agroe  with  Mr.  Addorluj  nnd  lii»  Lnrdabip  tliat  the  lees 
'^  thej' had  of  it  thi^  iiftCer.  The  (.'tdcf  Jmtioa  Bald  it  appearod  to  1dm  that  tha 
OTinkneH  of  oor  eystom  of  penal  serritiido  wan  tn  be  B'nij;ht  in  the  manner  in 
Ifitidi  U>p  paniBbniuut  was  to  be  inHii^ti.'d  under  it.  mthor  than  the  perioils  to 
which  It  wiw  extendsd;  moderate  labonr,  amplo  diet,  sabstantiAl  grratuitiea, 
with  the  ifimittsioD  of  n  fixed  portion  af  the  si^ntcnce,  wem  hardlj  calculfttod  to 
produce  on  thi!  mimi  the  Balatorj- drcnd  of  the  recnrrcuce  of  tho  paiiiBhnient 
which  might  be  the  ini^anH  of  cleterring  him,  and,  throDKb  his  e^ainpk^,  nthera 
fitini  the  commisgion  "F  the  criniF?.  lie  (Sir  Walter)  thought  thry  roQBt  bo  all 
agreed  npon  thut,  bat  the^  waot-ed.  and  the  CommioaionerB  ivanttid,  to  chango 
tbvfitftte  of  tbingB,  The  Chief  Justice  went  on  tor^aj,  with  regard  to  remiflaiilDflj 
ih>t  the  inefflciency  necpaaarity  inherent  in  a  sTstem  thus  administered  hud  pro- 
biibly  bepn  groally  ngi(ravated  bj  a  total  clisrepinl  of  the  fundamental  condi- 
taonson  which  remiF«ionB  as  an  essential  fiart  of  it  had  been  condueted.  Hia 
IiOidBhip  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  conditions  endorserl  on  the  tiekot- 
of-lo&ve  wore  not  enforced,  and  Eie  gavo  the  evidence  of  Sir  Richard  Uavne  to 
prove,  not  only  that  they  were  not  enforced  with  regard  to  criminala  on  ticliet«. 
of-lesvc,  but  that  those  men  were  actually  in  u  Btuto  of  immunity.  Now,  ho 
■aid  that  the  Chief  Juatiee  in  his  memorandum  wna  basing  hia  opiniotia  npon  the 
alate  of  thingB  that  exietud,  nnd  very  improperly  existed,  at  the  time  he  was 
writing)  but  he  said  also  that  the  CommiBsionerB  agreed  with  his  Liirdship  that 
such  >  atate  of  things  was  wronj-,  and  i-ndcavonred  to  rectify  it.  Tliey  recom- 
monded  that  io  the  early  stage  of  impriBonment  it  sboold  be  QnroreodmDro 
Btriclly,  «o  ag  to  make  it  more  penal.  With  regard  to  the  public  works,  thoy 
recommonded  the  introduction  of  a  eystom  of  marka,  and  they  propoaed  tho 
placing  of  ttcertain  incubus  on  a  man  that  he  waa  to  get  rid  of  befure  getting 
bia  ticket-of-leave.  When  he  pot  hia  ticket-of- leave,  instead  of  leaving  him  in 
the  poeiiinn  montionwl  by  Sir  U.  Mayne,  tliey  recommended  that  the  anporvision 
■htRild  bo  of  the  moat  stringent  and  thorou^jh  character.  Ho  said,  therefore, 
Uial  tho  Oommiaaiooera  had  endeaioured  to  alter  the  state  of  thinga  on  wliioh 
tb0  Chief  Juatiee  a^^reed,  and  thev  thougiit  that  a  lengthened  seuU^nce  was  tha 
Wily  meana  by  which  they  could  do  this.  Tho  aubstitule  tho  Chief  Justice 
racommended  waa  to  give  them  eighteen  mouths'  ai'^irate  impriponment,  and  the 
W«t  of  their  time  at  the  public  works,  and  then  throe  years  would  he  a  jufllcient 
aeBIfliu--e.  Ho  could  only  aay  that  the  eightetn  mouths'  aeparato  confincmout 
ha^l  been  triod  aud  given  up.  it  waa  found  that  the  men,  on  being  sent  tlown 
to  the  public  works  alior  undergoing  auch  riiaciplinc,  wero  not  in  a  iiroiwr  state 
to  perform  their  labour,  and  that  it  would  bo  necessary  to  feed  them  up  nhilo 
■Oder  BCpBralioi)  ia  sauh  a  wav  that  the  oonfinomenl  would  lose  its  etfect. 
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Mr.  Stkpiiks  Cave,  SI. P.,  said  lio  had  bwu  tot  many  yaan  en^gsd  ie  t^ 
rcfonnatoi-)' treatment  of  criiniuala.  At  the  aamo  time,  ho  prefeired  hirowlf 
BDd  the  huDtdt  part  of  aodoly  a  great  dcnl  to  Ihcsi?  ciimiiuLli  the;  b*d  bMH 
endeavanriup  tj>  reform.  In  cnnaiaijaCQCO  of  that  he  wu  Tory  liupliy  to  Mqipart 
Ur.  Addorl>.'y  during  lust  amaion  in  bringing  fiinrnrd  hit  motiao  which  m* 
carried  with  rt'^iicot  to  corporal  pumahincni  in  oa£F9  of  robbery  with  TiolcDCft 
Tlioro  wo^T  ho  wont  on  to  Hay,  a  vor^'  ^Bflonlial  dit1i?n?ncG  bptwcuu  th^r  tickflU^ 
leave  in  this  eoitntry  and  in  Irdond.  In  Ireland  a  [jrisoncr  naa  t&ken  up  if, 
ktter  being  libcratod  on  lirkpl-of-lonrc,  he  was  foiuid  leading  s  life  whioh  wM 
likely  to  bring  him  to  crimo.  In  England  lie  waa  not  taken  up  till  he  faal 
BCtoallj  committed  a  second  crime.  The  reeult  woa  that  in  Ireland  tiitt*  KM 
a  feeling  of  aecnrityin  the  public  mind  aa  long  oi  the  miuiwa«  al  laigs,  btcMM 
it  was  GiidoncB  that  he  wBS  really  leading  an  lionmL  and  good  \i{e.  In  i'");'**^ 
tbo  tickct.of-lc'iLTe was  simply  a  testimony  that  ho  had  uiioi^  l>eea  c^uTicted,  tad 
nothing  ii:(oro-  The  public  mind,  consequently,  in  Ireland  waa  fikvoDrAtilc  to 
the  employmout  of  tickut-of-loare  men.  In  England  and  Sontlojid  tbt«  ma 
•twayB  a  suspicion  against  them.  That  wag  tbc  grand  disiiuotioa  batwwio  tlui 
two,  and  till  that  distinction  was  got  rid  of  so  long  would  the  public  (eeliiig  bp 
ttgajnflt  the  tickct-of-leaTo  eyatem,  and  it  nevor  could  be  earned  oat-  With 
reganl  to  the  length  of  Bontouces,  it  was  quite  clear  that  though  a  tttort Nnttnoe 
might  ho  a,  dctcrreut  ia  certain  circumBtanceci,  yet  in  ooAa  of  mora  agBATaUd 
crime  it  waa  alHolutcly  nccesiUiry  to  have  longer  scntcnoe*.  Tlusn  tb*  tfSHtiM 
WBfl  whether  they  coiild  not  combine  reformation  with  poniahment  in  attch  a 
way  OS  to  keep  the  puniahment  dietinct.  There  wOA  no  doubt  they  coabl^  nd 
in  the  Iriah  system  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  lir^t  pari  uf  the  MiiilfliiC*  m* 
Etriotly  penal,  and  one  which  mtisl.  deter  frota  crime,  wliereoa  the  latter  nit  if 
the  sentence  was  what  Mr.  Adderley  chumcterised  oa  p^st  pens],  but  what  ha 
ahould  rather  call  qriaai  penal,  and  went  tu  fit  the  man  to  bo  a  oaeftil  mctabv 
cf  society  when  he  came  out  ogi^in.  Sir  Vf.  Crofion  bod  well  uUtcrred  that  lihA 
objcetion  of  Che  Chief  Justice  waa  to  the  present  plan,  by  which  the  iihaTt<nia( 
of  the  term  dependd  upon  the  behaTiour  of  the  prisoner.  A  right  reir.  |stAal^ 
who  bad  had  gre-at  experience  among  convicts,  had  calEofl  thifi  prTt^nee  to  <ib 
character,  "  humbugging  tiie  parBOn  ;  "  uud,  as  the  l'revidr.-ut  hud  remarkad.  tk« 
old  thief  was  just  a  man  M  earn  BUi'h  a  character  quickly  ;  it  Waa  a  ■priiTTf 
the  fraud  to  which  he  hnd  been  accustomed  all  his  life.  But  the  diffionl^  HW 
no  doubt  very  much  increased  if  they  weri>  to  toko  Mr.  Burloa'a  atatonait  IkM 
Oic  old  thief  was  moat  indiistrioua,  beosuBO  he  would  work  rjut  hia  imiliiini 
rapidly,  and  would  go  back  to  society  a  thief.  The  Iiiah  EyBtf.^nt  got  over  Ihaa 
difficaky,  because  it  did  not  keep  the  thief  working  in  prison  solely,  buE  grvl- 
ually  brought  him  back  into  society,  and  exposed  lilm  to  temptaliau,  Tbn  old 
thief,  however  industrious,  waa  most  liable  to  fall  into  lemptalioa;-  but  ia 
Ireland,  the  moment  he  fell  into  temptation  the  eye  of  the  polico  wiaopoat^OS 
and  he  went  back  to  confinement.,  and  in  the  meantime  society  waa  pevlaollj 
pnitwited,  and  the  old  thief  would,  be  thought,  aoontiro  of  this  kind  of  ladnKtJ. 
He  could  nut  imagine  that  there  shoold  be  a  difference  among  peupU-  ttha  hal 
Studied  Che  ([ucstion  as  to  the  ooinparatire  advantage  of  the  two  syatemt.  B* 
Bhould  call  the  one  the  natorsl  sysCom,  CheoChertho  artificial.  The  Iriah  syit^ 
waa  the  natural  system,  which  gr&ilnally  formed  habit«  in  men.  The  otiktfQ^ 
tem  Cried  at  unce  to  inculcate  principle.  A  higher  [>uwer  than  that  o(  *BM 
placed  good  prinriples  in  tbo  minds  of  nii?u;  man  bad  little  power  Co  doM^M 
man  bad  power  over  habita,  and  bnbita  repeated  a  certain  nmuber  of  timcagim 
into  something  very  like  principles.  Mr.  Burton  had  objeotod  «o  ihc  priMH 
anthoritiea  tampering,  as  it  were,  with  tbo  seiiMucs  of  the  Bench.  Ob  thoagW 
little  of  thai,  because  if  Che  BGuCence  waa  ■'  that  the  priAoner  slioald  mvtk  ta» 
BelfouC  by  means  ofa  certain  amount  of  labour,"  the  prisoo  anthoritiea  *oold 
«imply  lie  carrying  the  sentence  into  eiecutiOD.  He  thought,  however,  that  ia 
this  country  there  would  always  be  a  difficulty  in  tiokot-oMeaTa  turn  M^ 
discharged  prtsonera  obtaining  employment,  and  he  for  one  would  be  tunj  W 
see  employers  make  no  distinction  bctwecit  the  auLowho  had  always  iiiainlamJ 
a  ^od  character,  and  the  man  who  had  not.  He  thought  that  emigractaa  Ma 
tJunly  peopled  cotmtry  was  the  unly  rcaooroe;   and,  thoagh  ho  waa  aalin|f 
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opp<»ed  to  a  renewal  of  traDSportation,  and  hnri  BMnadcJ  a  resolution  to  that 
jjbtt,  be  thought  the  poBitian  tnkun  bj  the  AaBlraliaaB  an  outeuabte  on^ 
^^B^  be  KBB  not  surprised  at  their  lireoil  or  u  runewol  of  the  former  wret<ihed 
^^Hbdi-  The  Austitih'an  coloniea  were  either  part  of  iho  Bntuili  Empire  or  they 
wiare  noL  If  thcj  were  part  of  the  BritiBh  Enipirf,  they  had  no  more  right  to 
complkiD  of  cOQvicta  being  sent  to  tln'm  tbon  Hevonahiro  hod  to  complain  of 
the  Dartmoor  c-BtahliBhrnent.  Bat  if  tliey  wore  mrt  part  uf  the  Britisli  Empire, 
aud  amply  fi-derul  stjtp?,  or  iftliey  were  entirt>ly  qoporate.  it  seemt^d  to  him  the 
other  coloaieB  had  nothing  to  do  with  Weatem  AiiHtralia.  If  Wt>storn  AuHtralio 
iMma  to  receive  convicla,  ho  did  not  nee  why  tlio  othor  colonics  should  object  to 
it.  But  he  moat  entirely  oonourred  in  tho  view  that  convicta  ought  not  to  be 
0mt  to  WaBtt-ra  Anatmlia  f^ir  the  penal  portion  of  their  sentence  aa  punjehmeut, 
iMCMise  it  was  not  a  puniahnicnt,  it  wab  not  doterreut.  Thpy  oui;ht  to  bo  sent 
fta  ft  rflwsrtl ;  anil  thoae  who  conducted  tbetoBolves  beet,  ho  thouf^ht,  should  be 
■est  Ihero  lo  carry  ont  tho  end  of  their  sentont'ei!.  And  ho  fully  believed  that 
if  oar  discipline  wogns  Bucccssfiil  in  this  coantry  as  it  hod  been  in  Ireland,  tiicre 
wiial<)  be  DO  complaint  whatever  against  any  of  those  who  did  go  ont  there.  U 
dkoold  be  D  7T[a«i  voluntary  emigration,  carried  out  perhaps  through  an  exton.- 
•MS  of  the  Pridoncra'  Aid  Society,  which  hail  nlready  liecn  discuBBiid  in  tho 
BetormB,Ii]ry  and  Itcfugc  Uuiao,  but  however  aeoomjiIiKhod,  he  lliought  it  tho 
only  way  of  ovcroumiw  at  least  eomo  part  of  the  ditliculty  of  obtaining  employ- 
m«Dt  for  diac  harmed  pnaonerB, 

Ur.  U,  R.  ToRKESbEaid,  ho  thought  the  questioaof  transportation  to  AuBtmlift 
had  hiwa  plaood  ia  a,  very  false  light,  thu;igh  very  ably,  before  tho  meeting. 
It  bad  been  said  that  tho  inhabitants  of  tlioao  eolonies  hod  no  moro  right  to 
complutn  of  having  the  criminal  population  of  tho  thirty  millioDti  of  inbabitanta 
of  Ureal  Britain  and  Ireland  tlian  tho  peoplo  of  Dartmoor  had  lo  consoqnanco 
of  a  convict  prison  being  located  in  that  neighbourhood.  Ho  thooght  that  was 
a  moct  illogical  and  ontenablo  position.  The  couvictB  wore  liberated  rroni  tho 
prison  of  Dartmoor  after  the  expiration  of  their  aeuteuoe  to  mingle  with  a 
population  of  tbirCy  milltoii.i,  but  eouvicts  acut  out  fmm  this  country  to 
Aostralia  wbcn  their  senteuces  were  done,  bad  a  population  of  one  million  only 
to  mingle  among.  To  talk  of  Western  Australia  absorbing  the  criminal  popu- 
lation of  Eni^land  was  nonsense.  It  could  not  absorb  its  own  criminal  population, 
uid  to  bis  knowledge  it  did  not  absorb  tho  criminal  population  sent  there  at 
pnBont. 

Itr.  ShoriirJAUesON  spoke  strongly  agalnat  iihort  imprisonments. 
Mr.  HiiTiNos  said,  thai  the  great  function  oftho  Assooiation  was  to  fnoili- 
tatr  ionairy,  to  obtain  information  from  every  quarter,  to  allow  free  ventilation 
of  that  tDowlodge,  and  in  every  way  poBsible,  by  freedom  of  dieoustiion,  to  aid 
the  pnblio  mind  in  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion  on  questiona  sabmitted  to  it. 
KxoepI  in  riiro  cases,  tho  Association  ought  not  to  step  beyond  that  function. 
Bui  Ihtr  (lueation  of  tho  convict  system  seemed  to  stand  in  a  diflerent  position 
&oin  any  of  the  other  subjects  beforo  the  Association.  They  had  seen  how 
tli«  Irtih  convict  system  was  carried  on  in  Dublin.  They  had  diSDOBsed  it 
freqnently  in  England — they  now  did  so  in  Scotland ;  and  from  every  part  of 
the  b'u^am  they  had  been  able  to  collect  information,  and  also,  ho  believed, 
tmat  raoeC  men  actively  engaged  in  the  convict  Hyslem  in  the  country.  Meeting 
attir  mot'tiog,  the  conviction  had  grown  iri  the  minds  of  a  great  number  of  the 
ntembcraortho  .Association  of  Ihe  groat  auperiority  of  tho  Irish  convict  sys  tern,  and 
alao  an  to  the  desirableness  of  at  least  trj'ing  an  oiperiment  by  introducing  that 
Kjwum  into  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Last  spring  Mr.  Cave  and 
Iptttfeffbmiiffht  before  the  Council  of  iho  A  ssooialiou  four  resolutions,  which  wero 
to  the  ctRict  that  the  Association  had  reason  to  believe  that  tho  convict  system 
ia  England,  fmm  ^bort  sontonces  and  want   of  sufficient  ndmioistratioii,  had  to 

|>n  eitcut  proved  a  failure,  and  that  there  should  be  no  return  to  the  Bjsteui  of 
Ifaaspnrtation,  Ho  was  now  desirous  of  euggesting  to  tbo  Dopartniont  that, 
M  the  Coanell  of  the  Associaticm  believed  tbnt  iif  passing  tho  resolutions  they 
ttnismied  tho  general  f'^oling  of  the  Association,  they  should  now,  in  iheircolleo- 
fcfl  oapaoity  as  mombere  of  tho  Raformatory  Department,  request  their  Com- 
rofMrc  lo  anfamit  to  the  Conclnding  Mooting  of  the  Asaocintion  some  definita 
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-resolution  eiprGBsing  the  opinion  that  the  Irith  convict  (jitctn  ahonld  in  in 
entirety  bafo  a  Tair  tria!  in  tbia  country,  Ur.  Qaslinp  hoped  that  the  Ci*. 
mittee  would  i^camniend  the  Bamo  rosoIationB  aa  thoae  pAssOd  lij  tba  CusnoV 
vhd  he  gs.ve  notice  that  ■□  the  event  of  their  declining  to  do  B'l,  he  woold  mon 
tliuee  rr-«ci1iitiuiu  at  L)ie  Conoladiug;  McoCiDij  of  the  Arauoiutiun.  Ue  <xn>iltoil«d 
Btrongiy  condemning  the  lijstem  of  pmuuhment  b;  ti-snaportAtion. 

Caftain  Stngk  read  a  sliort  paper  on  the  Principles  of  Peoil 
Legislation.  These  he  helJ  to  be,  [ii'st,  lliu  infliction  of  imnistimpsi, 
find  next  prcsuinptive  security  fur  future  inuouuous  behaviouruk 
cunUiliou  of  release.  For  this  n  icst  or  icsts  were  msDifestl;  new*- 
EBiy.  Religious  protcasion,  valuable  as  iLaC  is  In  its  proper  pluc, 
sbould  not  be  Hccepted.  GooJ  eoiiiluct  must  certuinljr  be  the  t«*L 
No  doubt  it  was  eu  to  a  large  extent  already,  but  its  sphere  miplit  ba 
very  uiucb  enlarged,  and  it  might  be  eshibiiej  under  more  wwliiiig 
trials;  a  criminal  under  penal  BCntenco  .should  be  miule  to  worL — 
industry  tvob  the  best  proof  of  conduct  he  could  give.  Bcfot*  hii 
release  he  should  have  afTorOed  presumptive  evidence  that  he  could 
work  ably,  and  that  he  would  willingly  work.  •Traiiaporuiion,  on 
the  expiration  of  penal  sentence,  might  be  rendered  a  most  Talnnlile 
branch  of  such  a  system.  So  applied,  it  would  be  free  from  tba 
grave  objectiona  that  attach  to  it  both  as  regards  the  criminal  and  lbs 
honest  part  of  the  population. 

Mr.  B.  Bullock,  in  a  paper  entitled  "A  Plan  for  Suhilitutiag 
Hard  Labour  in  lieu  of  Transportation  in  all  but  Extreme  Cbm*." 
proposed  that  in  localities  tvhere  there  was  a  sutficient  extent  of 
waste  land,  convicts  should  bo  sent  iu  deiachmeuts  to  etielose  6eld^ 
erect  buildings  for  their  own  accommodation,  and  cultivau  ika 
^aste  by  spade  huEbandry.  The  system  ought  to  be  refonnaterj, 
and  a  portion  of  each  day  set  apart  for  education  and  religiaoi 
teaching. 

Mr.  TuoiiAS  M'CoMBiEread  a  paper  entitled  "Our  System  ef  Ptml 
DiscLpliue  and  its  Improvement."  After  some  preiitniaai^  ot>**'^^H 
tions  he  mnititained  that  the  two  great  evils  in  our  penal  discip^^H 
are  that  it  has  been  far  too  pleasaut  and  easy  lor  the  crinuaAlt.  utA 
that  it  has  been  delicieut  in  a  proper  system  of  classificaliwi.  Tbs 
criminal  classes  conliued  for  their  ofienees  against  Bociety  Imtb  w  a 
rule  been  treated  much  better  than  eitlier  our  pnupers  or  oat 
soldiers  and  sailors.  The  great  error  of  not  deterring  frotn  crime 
but  rather  encouraging  it,  is  visible  in  the  English  systeio  ;  ife 
mantier  iu  ivhich  the  inmates  of  our  priaons  are  treated,  or.  to  fjak 
plainly,  pampered,  is  unfair  to  the  Inx-payers.  The  cotnfart 
enjoyed  by  those  confined  for  crime  naturally  provokea  the  envT  of 
the  starving  innocent,  who  can  see  uo  fairness  in  liic  dispensttiooi 
of  a  Providence  that  mnintnins  the  democi'tu:y  of  the  coiinir7  la 
luxury  and  leaves  the  industrious  poor  to  starve.  The  Hisbonert 
class  is  more  one  by  itself  ihau  is  generally  imagined.  The  ntber 
classes  of  society  do  not  freely  enter  upon  criminal  coorwt ;  e*«i 
the  poor  working  men  do  not  embark  upon  these  evil  ways  wiihotit 
ehame  and  compunction.     "  During  the  time  that  I  was  a  mnobw 
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-of  (he  Executive  Council  of  llie  Colony  of  Tictoria  in  Auslmlia  I 
remeinber  adocument  nliich  was  in  tlic  possession  of  the  Ctiief  Sec- 
retary, wiiicli  exLibileJ  llint  Liid  tbe  colony  been  freed  from  the  old 
coaviet  class  that  poured  in  from  tije  other  colourcs  Lliut  liud  been 
ihe  rrcipieiits  of  convicts,  such  as  Van  Diemen's  Land  mid  New 
South  VViiles,  it  would  have  been  quite  free  from  criirie  ;  while 
in  consequence  of  the  numbers  of  expired  convicts  uud  ticket- 
of-leaveiiieu  who  poured  iu  upon  them  there  was  such  ud  ingredient 
of  crime  fosiercd,  that  it  Uecame  so  ineorrigihlo  that  iho  local 
auihorities  had  lo  lay  a  man-of-wai'  wiih  shotted  guns  alongside  the 
hulka,  ADd  direct  the  commanJei' to  tiro  upon  the  demonology  if  it 
rota  against  aocictj;  and  it  was  a  consiJerable  period  before  tbe 
men  could  be  trusted  lo  work  even  iu  irons.  At  this  time  I  was  a 
•  Mtinlier  of  s.  Committee  of  the  Upper  House  of  Victoria  that  took 
evidence  u]ion  this  subject,  and  I  remember  putting  the  question  (o 
Mr.  Price,  who  had  charge  of  the  penal  eslabliBhmeiilat  Port  Arthur, 
and  mX^  the  iiill  mere  notorious  one  aL  Norfolk  Island,  as  to  whether 
1)0  ever  looked  for  reformalion  iu  the  criminals  under  his  charge. 
Aihe  »as  one  of  the  most  experienced  men  in  the  enipirn  iu  coercing 
criuiiu»la,  I  noted  his  answer.  I  quote  his  words: — 'It  would  be 
aarlrni  to  expect  to  reform  them  ;  you  must  impress  upon  ihera  that 
bfliieMjr  is  the  best  policy,  and  they  will  not  oflcn  uliaiidon  their 
nefurioiis  courses  upon  (hat  heiiig  made  apparcut.  1  find  men  who 
areescelleiit  tradesmen,  and  who  can  earn  a  pound  a  day  (ihia  was 
allheheightof  the  gold  diggings),  and  who  will  not  live  hoiieally,  but 
if  discharged  from  custody,  will  return  for  fresh  crimes  in  a  mouth.' 
I  may  add.  that  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Price  fell  u  vir.lim  lo  the  con- 
viei*,  liurliig  been  murdered  while  discharging  his  dury  as  Superin- 
trodcutof  the  penal  eatublishments  of  Victoria.  Siuce  1  became  a 
re«ideiic  in  London,  some  four  years  ago,  I  have  bestowed  some 
ftticntion  upon  the  system  which  hu^  been  adopted  in  this  country 
since  irun^portattou  lo  Australia  almost  ceosoil.  I  was  disiippointed 
ai  linding  that  the  huniunltariau  theories  which  had  so  utterly  failed 
iu  Norfolk  Inland  under  Captain  MaconocliJc  and  others,  had  been 
iiitrodut-fd  into  our  new  plan  of  prison  management.  The  con- 
•M^UMiCc  has  been  that  crime  has  been  upon  the  iucreaKC,  and  the 
proldem  of  what  lo  do  with  our  criminala  has  been  daily  becoming 
more  difficult  to  ^olve.  The  Government  must  look  more  to  deter 
br  severe  punishment  and  less  indulgence  to  criminals.  There  aro 
two  classes  of  ofTendera  against  the  Iuhb  who  ought  to  bo  treated 
'quite  diflcreutly.  In  England  there  exists  a  largo  class  of  pro- 
fefeionnl  radians,  who  have  never  obeyed  the  law,  and  never  will, 
Jii^  no  use  thinking  of  reforming  them  ;  such  as  ihey  are  they 
Were  reared;  suoh  very  probably  were  their  iiithers,  and,  if  left  to 
UtcDiiielve-s,  such  moat  probably  wUl  be  their  children,  lint  there  ia 
uiolh<*r  large  class  of  criminals,  whom  iniein|ierauce,  sudden 
impulse,  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  the  deaire  to  keep  up 
appeamnces,  have  drawu  into  criminal  practices.  Now  it  is  % 
great  error  to    mix    up    the    two  orders,   as   they   are    in   reality 
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quite  distinct  in  habits  and  character.  Those  who  have  been 
led  by  Bccidental  anil  remeJtal  circurastancea  to  commit  crime,  may 
be  retained  in  our  penitcDtiaries,  and  treated  kindly  with  every  hope 
oftheir  being  reformed  ;  they  may  be  trusted  with  a  ticket-of-lcate 
again  in  London  and  other  large  cities  ;  but  the  other  and  more  hard- 
ened class  must  be  provided  for,  cither  in  or  out  of  the  country.  Of 
course  our  populous  colonies  will  not  receive  them,  and  we  have  no 
right  to  expect  them  to  allow  tbcm  to  be  sent  to  contaminaie  tbeir 
BOciety  i  it  is  agroat  moral  crime  for  nations  to  force  or  entice  dcjicn* 
dencics  to  receive  criminals.  A  powerful  country  would  commit  a  grert 
crime  if,  taking  advantage  of  their  poverty,  she  shoiild  sc-aXcr  her 
felonry  broadcaat  amougat  her  colonies,  and  in  this  way  debauch 
them.  But  there  might  be  penal  settlements  established  for  the  bad 
class  of  criminals  whose  reformation  is  hopeless,  and  who  would 
contaminate  the  other  classes  of  persons  who  have  iucidcntally  lapsed 
I  Into  crime.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  professional  crimioali  should  be 
kept  entirely  separate,  and  that  a  settlement  should  be  formed  on  the 
Falklands,  or  some  portion  of  the  extensive  North  American  coast 
for  them."  Mr.  M'Combie  protested  against  that  portion  of  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  which  proposed  to  continue  iransportion  to 
Western  Australia.  Any  Government  which  sent  criminals  lo  a  new 
colony,  and  in  fact  used  sucb  base  materials  as  felons  in  colonisation, 
committed  a  great  crime,  and  had  a  fearful  moral  responsibility.  It 
was  truly  a  brilliant  idea  of  the  Government  to  deter  meu  from  crime 
by  sending  felons  lo  a  gold  country  which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
working  classes  to  reach. 

Mr.  C.  P.  McAsoR,  Sub-Inspector  of  Factories  and  late  Deputy 
Governor  of  Chatham  Convict  Prison,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Refer- 
matory   Principle   in  Criminal   Punishment, "     He    commenced  by 
stating   that  it  was   clearly  advantageous   lo  the  interest   of  reforma- 
tory science  that  the  principles  and  methods  of  criminal  punL-hnieni 
should  from  time  to  time  be  completely  re-discnssed.     The  plea  was 
at  present  advanced  that,  reformatory  punishment  having  failed  in  ila 
effect,  we  are  driven  to  have  recourse  to  the  infliction  of  stringent 
and  deterrent  suffering  as  the  only  effectual  means  of  correcliug  or 
eradicating  criminal  tendencies.     The  reply  to  ibis  ia  that,  as  the 
reformatory  theory  has  never  been  fully  and  systematically  i-iirricd 
out,  it  has  not  been  eflijctually  or  fairly  tried.     A  number  of  popnisr 
delusions,  the  fallacy  of  which  experience  ha,s  proved,  coniribuied  lo 
favourthe  demand  for  a  reiurn  to  severity.     The  absence  ofpenahieg 
could  not,  of  course,  fail  to  multiply  crime,  but  it  did  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  tendency  of  special  punishments  to  deter  from  partie- 
ular  crimes  can  be  relied  upon.     Over-deterrent  and  disproporiion.ite 
punishments  bad  not   unfrequently  acted  as  stimulants    to  the  rtty 
crimes  ihey  were  intended  to  suppress.    The  punishment  tvl.ich  begi^ 
a  sense  of  injustice  would  goad  a  man  to  an  altcmpted  ri^vciige  upon 
Bocieiy,  in  which  ha  hoped  to  be  more  successful  in  escaping  conse- 
quences ;  and  it  lell  him  in  a  state  of  sullen  detestation  of  iho  mor\i, 
and  of  want  of  satisfaction  in  himself,  which  was  the  very  !)«*(  pr^ 
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paratioo  for  the  deliberale  following  of  a  criminal  career.  ARer 
glancing  at  various  mode*  of  rslbriiiaiory  punishment  now  employed, 
Mr.  Mmisor  expressed  Ilia  opinion  ilmt  the  judicious  reward  of  labour, 
and  a  classifi cation  of  mitigatory  restraint  in  successive  sta;;ea  of  a 
sentence,  iippear  to  present  nearly  the  only  mcaaA  of  safe  encourage- 
ment to  the  self-conirol  and  positive  good  conduct  of  oriminala. 
Be  held  that  labour  should  take  its  place  among  the  higher 
appliances  of  reformation  rather  than  among  tlie  primary  elemeats 
of  punishment.  To  render  it  anything  but  a  boon  and  a  means 
of  attaining  the  vm-ious  grades  of  privilege,  was  to  sacriflco  its 
power  of  strengthening  self-respect.  As  the  basis  of  rulorniatory 
discipline,  labour  berame  Ilio  nucleus  of  many  virtues,  and  in  it 
was  to  bo  fountl  the  true  leverage  by  which  to  raise  the  eriminal. 
Upon  his  principle,  restraint  for  the  good  of  society  became  its 
punishment,  and  labour  the  prisoner's  means  for  its  mitigation,  Tlio 
Directors  of  the  Irish  Convict  Prisons  had,  he  thought,  put  labour  in 
its  proper  place  hy  compelling  the  prisoner  to  seek  it  aa  a  boon,  and 
relief  from  the  monotony  of  solitude.  He  suggested  tliat  convicUi 
should  be  allowed  to  employ  their  spaiir  hours  in  working  for  a  fund 
for  the  relief  of  those  dependent  u|}on  tliem,  and  that  those  who  had 
no  relations  dependent  upon  them,  might  be  allowed  to  contribute. 
He  thought  this  an  instaiicc  in  which  the  reformatory  principle  had 
not  been  extended  so  far  as  it  ought.  TheiM  was  full  scope  hero  for 
Bssigning  value  to  works  of  supererogation  for  the  man's  own  sake, 
to  acta  of  good  feeling  towards  others,  and  to  the  claims  of  those 
naturally  dependent  upon  him,  each  of  which  would  afford  a  valuitblo 
teat  of  character.  The  authorities  had  preferred  to  permit  the  con- 
victs to  sleep  out  their  time,  and  had  rewarded  the  negative  excellence 
of  restraining  their  tongues  from  abusive  language,  and  their  hands 
from  violence,  by  liberal  gratuities.  He  called  this  scarcely  less  than 
a  parody  upon  a  reformatory  system.  After  staling  that  in  addition 
to  labour,  he  held  that  the  only  just  cause  of  reward  in  prisons  was 
progress  in  knowledge,  Mr,  Moasor  thus  concluded : — 

If  ignorance  and  crime  occupy  loo  frequently  the  relative  positions 
of  cause  and  effect,  it  is  obvious  that  some  effort  should  be  made  to 
dispel  mental  darkness,  and  some  stimulus  bo  applied  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  While,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  tlie  Royal  Commis- 
eioners  tliaC  ''abstaining  from  misconduct  in  a  prison  gives  no  just 
claim  to  reward,"  is  a  view  which  will  very  geneniily  be  endorsed  by 
the  friends  of  reformatoiy  science,  I  cannot  but  think  that  there  will 
be  many  dissentients  from  their  decision  that  "  the  Irish  practice  of 
giving  marks  for  diligence  in  school "  ia  objectionable.  Whether  the 
proportion  of  school  marks  to  labour  marks  be  disproportionate  or 
not,  is  quite  another  question,  which  must  be  at^ed  separately. 
Recognising  labour  as  the  groundwork  of  practical  reformation  in 
prisons,  it  is  abo  easontljil  that  a  sound  classification  of  criminals,  at 
the  commencement  of  their  punishments  and  subsequently,  should  bo 
adopted.  To  associate  those  who  are  similarly  advanced  in  improve- 
ment, and  to  treat  each  class  separately  and  in  small  numbers,  is,  I 
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believe,  the  only  reaJly  cffectunJ  kind  of  clasMfication.  The  heUro- 
gcneous  segri-yaljon  of  ii  tliousaiii)  or  fifteen  liundreii  convicts  from 
eoeielj,  of  every  vHrielj  of  deiiravity  and  |irisoD  conduct,  some  under- 
going tLcir  6rst  nnd  eomo  Ihcir  twentiettt  sentence,  can  only  i^uc  iu 
the  formation  of  ii  school  of  crime.  There  agjiin  the  reformatory 
principle  is  condemned  for  no n- success,  when  it  lias  in  reiitity  iievw 
been  tried.  To  send  a,  convict  from  Ihe  restraiats  of  se.)iara1e  cxitiliiie- 
jnenl  to  the  iudiscriminiilc  ussociatiou  of  tlie  Public  Works  Prison  on 
the  size  and  system  upon  wliicli  ihcy  now  are,  can  only  result  in  the 
most  fearful  contuminution,  lutd  loss  of  reformatory  effects ;  and  what 
is  n'orsi:  still,  to  send  u  convict  from  :my  Home  Prij^oii  ou  ImkuxI  ft 
convict  sliip  is  to  exjiose  liini  to  the  most  depraving  and  ilcgmding 
ordeal  to  which  it  is  possible  that  humanity  can  be  subjocled.  A4 
long  as  wo  have  perpctualcd  these  abominations,  and  rcckleaalj 
acattcrcd  over  the  land  criminals  who  have  undergone  two  eodi 
voyages,  and  are  known  to  be  unreformcd,  we  have  only  been  trying 
honr  disregard  of  all  principle  may  pass  muster  with  a  niulliiude.  In 
BOme  things  wc  have  appeared  to  be  very  particular,  while  in  utben 
our  wanton  carelessneas  nnil  disregard  of  consi-i]ueuces  has  not  uvea 
been  decently  veiled.  IVe  have  had  no  coiiBislciit  or  i-ulire  system  of 
criminal  training,  and  if  good  had  been  done  il  has  miistlv  liccn  by 
accident.  Tlio  opporlimily  is  uow  afforded  to  reniedy  ihese  evils, 
and  to  establish  a  consistent  an<l  i-atiomd  syalem  of  convict  prison 
discipline.  The  discredit  of  our  tick et-of- leave  sj-slcni  must  be 
redeemed  by  the  aubstitulion  of  a  himii  J'uii:  supervisiuii  for  the  ti|i:uu 
which  has  created  auch  deserved  public  ilisgust,  TranisikonatiuD  muit 
no  longer  be  ti-cated  as  a  convenient  method  of  ridding  ourselves  of 
our  incurable  criminals  who  evince  not  a  i^igii  of  reformation. 

There  is  a  moral  responsibility  atlachcil  to  il  which  may  call  m  In 
a  fearful  reckoning  foi'  such  a  crime  in  our  colonial  adniinigtm^on. 
If  wc  transport  at  all  we  nmat  transport  wisely,  not  selfishlj-, — ni-iihi-r 
for  onr  own  case  nor  the  gratification  of  our  cheap  labour  loving 
dependencies, — for  the  good  of  the  criminals,  imd  not  to  the  injury  of 
eoeiety;  on  fixed,  intelligjlde,  and  refornialory  principled 

The  national  mind  must  soon  ho  made  up  aato  our  future  principles 
of  punisiimeni.  The  Government  ond  ihn  Legislature,  will,  nithin  a 
few  months,  be  engaged  upon  cither  an  onward  or  a  retrograde  aiv\t- 
ment,^  which  will  not  alone  effect  our  convict  administration,  but  will 
also  include  the  government  of  all  our  county  and  borough  jpiol*. 
The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  have  reported  in  favour  o(  a 
system  of  irritant,  disabling,  nnd  deterrent  punishment}  for  minor 
offenders,  in  a  manner  which  will  involve  (he  principle  of  all  our  punah- 
inenls.  ^Ve  cannot  well  adopt,  or  reconcile  «  spirit  of  leniency  in  ow 
higher  punishments  with  a  revengeful  or  cruel  treatment  of  minor 
offenders.  Such  a  course  will  afford  a  direct  premium  on  llie  hcaviet 
dass  of  offences.  And  it  is  again  a  case  in  which  malailministntUOD 
is  made  the  excuse  for  change  of  principle.  Confusion  has  been  pw^ 
mitted  !  and  no  consiaient  system  carried  out,  either  in  diHcipUod 
labour,  diet  or  chtsaifi cation,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  the  Uane 
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H  us  any  particular  troatrnptil ;  ami  yet  the  foundations  of  the  refonnn- 
H  lory  system,  whiirh  ia  rulaliicly  <juitc  as  npiilicable  lo  sbort  as  to  long 
I     «eiil«i]ces,  are  asxaiJed. 

If  tbe  iliminution  of  crime  lie,  aa  I  liolii-ve  it  to  be,  cupulile  of 
scwntifir  trdilinent.  imch  t)\i\«mT\ff  prinuiple-t  eannot  nufely  iit  tlie 
Ktutic  lime  be  atteii  upon  by  the  (.Joveminent ;  iiml  tin-  voipl-  of  lliia 
influenliul  Association  cannot  fiiil.  I  am  sure.  In  be  ruisi'il  uniiiiatak- 

tabty  to  indicate  the  riglit  path  by  wliiuh  it  laay  be  tittained. 
After  a  very  sbort  dbcussion — • 
Sir  Wai-teh  Chofton  moved  ; — 

"  Tbst  tho  Committee  or  this  Department  Bnbmit  to  tbp  Conncil  of  Ihe  Afipocia- 
lion,  that  tL  is  dpi^imblc  thiit  il  Eipeciul  commitlao  Iro  Appointod  for  the  piLqioMs 
of  dcVLiiia^  somo  LU^mpruli'Miaivo  ur^Dii^^btion  tbriiiighiriit  thu  coiLUl.ry  with  tho 
•iaw  ol'  utsieiiDg  tho  Govenmii?at  iu  tlie  det- alopmcut  of  our  acciinilur;  {laniah- 
BwnU." 
^k  Hcnuulu  this  proposal  with  the  intention  uf  9[Teij);thpiiing  tho  h]ijii]H  ul'  tho 
^r  4jovemmeut  iu  inLrodiieiDi^  A  atringont  aapprriniou  aver  the  c;nmiuikL  {lopiilatmQ. 
Ue  bcUevvt]  tile  proposed  argaaisiktioii  would  gut  rid  of  niiuij  diflicuUics,  and 
idbIci*  pructiealjle  in  this  coiintr;  what  ho  hud  found  iu  Ireland  to  Bueceed 
•dniimlily. 

The  Kiftht  Hon.  Joseph  Napceb  Boeondcd  the  reaolutloii,  commonting  at 
KBBB  l<nigth  oa  the  ndTaotagea  whieh  had  attended  the  Iribh  systom. 

Thr<  rMoliitinn,  on  boing  put  from  tho  Chuir,  was  umuiirDooBly  adopteil, 

Mr.  &ASiiN(>»  then  moTed  tho  following  rBsu]Dtioii,ol'nbiob  he  had  previouly 
given  uotico :  — 

That  tho  following  resolutions,  jaased  hy  thu  Council  on  the  Ifith  February, 
18l>3.  bo  ti»nsniitled  to  tho  Committee  of  thia  Dt>|iiiptmeiit,  nnil  Ihnt  thoy  bo 
nqncEied  to  cooiiidcr  the  nanio  with  a  view  of  Habmxttia^  thoin  to  tho  coo- 
oluiliu^  meeting  on  Woduosday,  I'ur  tho  af  ;mival  of  thu  whole  Aasooiutinu, 
n«inely  ;  — 

'■  1.  That  tho  failure  of  the  present  ByBtem  of  eooTict  discipline  in  England  is 
clurAjr  due  to  tiie  f^hort  sent^^ncea  frequently  passed  on  babitual  criminala,  the 
want  of  an  pfEeicnt  probationary  atago  for  Donviuta  undur  HCUtance,  and  of 
police  ■opwriiiBii  over  discharged  priEOners, 

*'  2.  That  these  defects  would  be  remedied  by  adopting  and  cnrryinR  out  tho 

CuciidEa  of  the  convict  HjBtem  which  has  Ijoen  bo  BUODCBBfuUy  adminiiitfirBd  in 
llUlld. 

"  8.  That  it  is  not  dreira.b!n  to  sttcmpt  any  rettim  to  the  old  Ejatem  of  trona- 
portaiicn,  which,  apart  from  tho  oppositiun  it  would  proroku  from  the  colonies, 
would  ratftil  heavy  and  ]>ermanent  expense  on  this  country,  without  produeiug 
aqy  »deq(i»le  advantnjj^,  or  any  resnlts  wbioh  would  nut  bo  better,  an  well  aa 
■tore  uheaply,  obtained  by  well -regulated  convict  cstubliahmeuU  at  home. 

"  'i.  That  at  the  same  lime  it  is  most  deflimhle  to  encourage  the  emigration  ol 
nrininAlB  »ntcnced  to  penal  aorritude,  who  ahull  hiive,  by  steady  induatry  and 
kbuar  whilst  in  priaoii,  or  wliilst  under  probation,  sared  aufficient  to  cnalila 
ihriu  to  de&TLy  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  their  paa^age-money  to  sluj 
Oolntiy  Lbey  niay  select.'^ 

Hr.  Wbeitley  Balke  Eeconded  ths  motion. 

Mr.  QtU.  BtTKTON  eaid,  bo  could  not  allow  the  resolatioii  togowitboatastmng' 
frattiat  a^ainat  it.  It  involved  exceedingly  important  principles,  with  moat  of 
whjL-h  he  disagreed,  and  he  he^ed  to  call  attflntion  to  tba  fact  thjit  the  preaenb 
neeting  waa  a  very  aeanty  one. 

Hr.  HasTiMoi   contended  that    the  reaolntiona   were    only  the  legitimala 
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ilednctioDS  rram  tlie  DisTDRaloim  nLitb  lind  t&k«ii  place  in  tbe  Day 
WHS  berauiie  the;  had  been  Ihuroughly  Biilod  thut  hi>  aiiid  t1it>  (imp 
cnnip  wlion  the  AitsocintioD  mi^ht  jmsa  tlipm  ;  and  nbolhi.T  tlipy  n-erc  pantd 
mauv  or  by  few,  the  fnut  rfliiidini'd  Lbo  Bftmc.  tbfit  himdrpdp  of  the  mcmbrt*  ffl 
the  Aesocitttion  hud  fonaidorwl  the  questions.  The  Council  had  conridCTwl 
Lhem  moBt  careful!;,  and  had  como  to  th«  \ery  same  reaolatioD*  rvgmtilliig 
them.  JIo  did  Qot  propose  tliat  thv  nwilurioiis  tw  parsed  bj  the  OcpartmcBt. 
All  he  niahefl  tho  Di'partnioiit  tti  do  ^lui  Ui  eui^d  tbe  rcflnlutimd  to  Ihe  Committfi* 
of  Deportment  of  which  Mr.  Burton  wiia  n  member,  and  wliere  tbpy  woo  Id  b*  all 
again  nioEt  earefully  considered,  ir  the  ['nmioittop  «bould  think  it  lit  to  dv  w, 
the  resolationM  ivontd  bo  sabmitted  I-o  liie  whole  bo<Ly  of  the  ABBuciatioci,  wTuck 
certainly  ivualil  not  he  e.  smull  meeting,  when  he  Rhoald  be  most  lutppjr  t«  btw 
CtBry  jHiBfiiblo  objection  to  thorn. 

The  ituolutiou  ivos  then  put  and  adopted. 
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FEHAI.E   COM11CTS. 

In  iidJilion  to  the  paper  by  Miw  Carppnter.  printed  nt  p,  41 
Miss  Florence  Hill  coutributed  "  A  Plea  for  Female  Convirls,"  which 
took  up  eiiiiilDr  grounds.  Mitts  Hill  agrcc^d  willi  Miss  CavpeLier  in 
prai'se  of  tlio  Irish  convict  syslem,  under  which  female  convict* 
receive  their  tickets-of-lesve  on  condition  that  ihcy  enter  refucc?, 
which  are  under  the  direction  of  ladies  interested  iu  the  reformatitin 
of  their  erring  aislcrs,  where  ihej  are  cmplojeJ  in  rerouoemite 
Jahour — remaining  a  longer  or  sliorter  period  according  to  the  tern  of 
their  sentence.  From  these  refuges  the  eoiiviclsBucceedcJ  in  geitii^ 
respectable  employment.  Though  several  similar  refitgi^e  esisie«l  in 
Great  Britain,  none  were  so  eSicicnily  managed,  and  one  grcsl 
reason  was  the  deliciency  of  volunteer  aid  by  philanthropic  ladies  ia 
finding  employment  for  the  released  convicU.  Mids  Hill  stated  her 
belief  that  after  all  these  refuges  could  not  occompiiBh  ail  tbnt  na* 
necessary — they  were,  at  beat,  but  n  supplement  lo  a  gowl  syslMit  of 
])risou  discipline  ;  but  she  urged  that  the  immediate  eaiabliBbmetit  of 
refuges  would  in  a  great  measure  promote  the  reformation  of  frmale 
convicts. 

Mr,  Keb  Poktek  begged  to  moTO  a  voto  of  thonla  to  tbe  ttm  ladiM  vha  ted 
GbnCribnted  Each  rain  able  papeis  to  the  meeting.  He  hops)  it  iroiildiiat  ■ 
a  mere  cote  of  thanks,  but  that  the  ladies  of  Edinburgh  nould  farm  1 
into  an  asttociatioo  to  effect  the  important  objoeta  vrhicb  had  heoa 
mended.  Ele  :lIso  z^eferred  to  the  eapc  of  »  lady — his  owu  sister — who  lud 
laboured  very  sucee&Bfully  iu  Ireland  to  promote  the  irelfare  of  fomalfr  l^miiMi, 
and  ffho  had  received  the  co-operatioD  of  the  riovcmmDnt, 

Sir  WALtFK  Crofion  did  not  think  they  could  eia^gerat^  the  iiaparlance  </ 
the  Eubjeet  dealt  with  in  Miss  Carpenter's  and  Misa  Hill's  papers  The;  iiiiiil 
that  the  Commisnioncrs  oa  Penal  Servitude  had  oiamined  the  snhjeat,  aad  ttar 
said  in  their  report, — "  VTe  fejir  that  what  wchave  recomoiended  willbv  tiMcS- 
cient  to  render  the  aystcm  for  the  puuiHlimeiit  of  fontale  conviMs,  aad  •T  d^ 
posing  of  them  when  their  poDislimciit  id  at  an  end,  as  saliBraM<nT  0*  *■ 
should  desire;  bat  the 'inquiry  no  have  institatcd  does  not  eoAble  a  U 
suggest  any  further  improtomeut  in  the  eiiatinp  arranf^oineDts.  This  ituJ» 
of  the  diaciplioe  might  perhape  be  amended,  espscii^lf  hj  pntTidif^  scs* 
suitable  eella  for  refractory  prisom^rr.  The  cuse  of  dischargtsd  female  CTWtS 
reoommcnda  itsolfto  the  conai  deration  of  the  bcnevul(>nt:  and  ne  b«U*f*  tk* 
tharitahle  anil  religious  Eocieties  uro  the  only  means  whereby  Uie  daDgsrwIM 
ulwaye  atvaits  a  female  convict  on  Ler  diseljurge  from  prison  can  b«  Inasasd.* 
Ho  ivent  ou  to  sny  he  was  curtain  tLat  refuges  for  nuch  (iimviotB  cuaM  t*  pat 
lip  Jn  this  ootwtTy  as  irell  as  in.  Ireland,  aod  iiricti  rqaal  aaoMBs.     Hr. . 
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'tud  untimftt^  that  tho  boat  Form  fgr  bringiaf^  furwarii  any  qaoution  in  a. 
J}(ipsnnieut  would  lio  to  mako  a  motion  to  TLifcr  thu  ijUMtion  to  tjio  Committee 
of  Uis  Dopartmunt,  in  order  tbnt  it  migbt  bo  BubmittDcl  to  Uio  Council,  aoil 
baliire  tiLs  Coimcil  Inrt  Edinburgh  the/  might  Lave  a  rasalatioD  piused  liom 
the  wlkole  bodj.     Ho  now  be^jgod,  acuardiagly.  to  move — 

"Tb&t  it  M  doeirablo  for  tho  Gororament  to  tako  aitrajitage  of  rcfbgoa  For 
ffsialA  convicM  OA  fiupplomcntarj  to  tho  coavict  Bjmoin^'* 

Ur.  AsniLE  Tkevemam  sccondeil  ths  motioii. 

Mr.  SnEpHKUD,  Goreroor  of  Wakthold  i'riBun,  jfavo  a  Imarttccount  o!a  roftigo 
for  difcbor^od  Tumalo  prisoiicra  at  Wokofiuld,  tho  workinjj  uf  whioh  had  bc«ii 
Uglily  antiblactoiy.  There  itaa,  ho  uaid,  a  domiLud  thraughout  tho  town  for 
■BrvMits  from  the  inatitntion  iu  quoation. 

Hr.  Guac,  jun.,  begged  to  montion,  with  refcronco  to  what  ono  or  two 
■pcatcra  bad  said,  that  ia  Edinburgh  thoy  hud  an  inatitalion  I'ollod  "  tho 
Shaltsr,"  instituted  Tor  the  purpose  ot*  talcing  oaro  ol'  priaonera  who  uiproesod 
•  denre  to  do  wpU.  Tiio  inaiitiition  had  beon  working  (Vir  Bovcral  joors, 
■nd  WkS  Rtill  in  euatonce.  Ttio  nsolt  was  particularly  aatlBtuotiiry.  A 
tBTf  luge  proportion  of  thoee  who  cainD  from  tbe  institotiou  continued  U> 
do  well. 

Jtr.  ItiTCLirr  referrpd  to  a  society  in  Biriningliam  wliich  had  worked  with 
pcttb  bunoliL  ItH  mode  of  operation  wus  to  ascorUuiii  during  the  time  tbe 
prisoDera  were  in  jail,  whether  ihey  manifested  a  desire  to  reform ;  and  if  it 
tnia  ftrond  that  they  did,  tho  Boriety  endeavoured  to  get  employment  for 
ttmi;  Ml  that  aa  »oon  aa  tho  prisoner  lefb  thu  jail  lio  [uight  go  at  once  to 
ft  UaAtian  provided  for  him.  Durini;  thf3  tant  seven  yeare,  be  might  state 
IhU  opwardu  of  2,000  persons  liad  pused  t)irou|;h  tho  hundx  of  this  Society, 
with  tiie  greatest  lUa^iblo  beueSt,  at  the  ninuU  enpeaBC  of  Ts.  or  8a.  each 
Okse.  If  this  machinery  were  put  in  oporatiun  generally  throug)>ont  the 
country,  he  thongbt  very  many  priaoneru  would  bo  relieved  at  a  trilling  cost) 
aail  that  Ihe  grcaiAet  poasiblo  beiieiit  tvu^d  bo  derived  from  each  a  tryHteni. 

Sir  WitTCH  CEaviON  said  that  in  the  jail  at  liirmlngham  theru  wcro  only 
pnaoacn  ondiir  short  scnti^iicea,  and  the  aid  of  the  Noeiety  referred  to  by 
Mr.  &Mclilf  migbt  or  might  not  be  nucoBBary  aller  a  priaonor'B  dischargo 
tKim  that  prlBDQ;  but  ho  bad  been  referring  to  female  couricts,  and  the 
<liffii»ilcy  connected  with  those  was  not  to  be  obviated  by  any  aneh  society. 
The  di^oaity  was  to  induce  liie  public  to  lake  tho  female  convicU  and  |^ve 
ttioai  RnploymcnL  He  had  eaLteavoureil  to  make  ibo  female  tronviet  system 
aa  pe*fA:t  as  hi  oould,  but  ho  eoald  not  iudaco  the  pablie  to  take  the  con- 
ricti  direct  from  the  priaon,  and  this  waa  tho  reason  why  tho  homes  and 
reftgCB  had  been  Docessary. 

TliB  PaEsiDBKT  then  pat  Uie  motion  to  tho  mooting,  when  it  WM  ouried 
BBaanaOQsly. 


A  fecial  meeting  was  held  in  one  of  tbe  Courts  of  the  Lords  Ordinary,  to 
consider  tbe  propriety  of  esiahlisbing  refuges  for  female  convicts  under  licence. 
Sir  Waller  (jrofton  presided.  Sir  Walter,  in  introducing  tho  bualness  ol 
Uio  OMBtlng.  (aid  that  tbe  Uovcrumeut  bad  as  yoL  been  unfavourable 
to  Miytttiiig  buing  done  for  the  ferns  I  u  crimiuats  under  sentence  of 
peoal  tcrviiudo  bcyoud  the  ordinary  penal  dliteiiiliiie.  Not  a  Utile  has 
bwa  dooe  in  Ireland,  by  providinii;  refugee  lor  that  claes  of  women,  and  be 
WM  happy  lo  say  with  aoiae  measuri;  of  auecess.  In  providing  thuao  recep- 
t»cl«s  tae  Goveriiuieat  paid  for  tbe  support  of  each  criminal  Ic,  of  which 
hi.  WM  Sot  immediate  support,  and  the  '2k.  was  kept  In  rcaorvo  for  bcr  at 
Uk  expiry  of  her  sentence.  Then  the  ayetem  ad'ipted  wa?  lo  ailmit  only  lliuae 
Ml  wbum  tbe  prisons  liad  cflected  a  xalutary  iiiUiieuce,  after  they  hid  been  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  in  jail ;  and  fiirt.isr,  if  tbe  improvemeut  coulinued, 
and  Ibe  huiws  uf  the  maui^erfl  were  jualified  by  the  conduct  of  tbe  convict 
Ja  Ibeee  refuges,  she  was  sumetiinee  pcrmitlud  to  get  awiiy  by  a  warrant 
tram  Uw  Sijcreiary  of  State  before  the  expiry  of  ber  seolonce.  What  they  were 
nM    Uien:  fuc  now  was  to  urge  upon   the   ladies   of  Edinburgh   to  give  Ibu 
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meaBnre »  trial.    Ha  tben  iatrDdacecl  Mi»»  Carpenter,  wbo  hkd  pTm   nocfc 
•ttenlion  to  the  jubjecl,  and  had  tImuhI  (lie  rcrHgi*  iii  Irolnnii. 

Mifd  CtItrENTi:«  KiBtod  thai  ivhcii  viBitiiig-  Dublio  nC  ikv  timn  of  thd  neat- 
ing  of  the  AB^iTcintioii  in  ISOl,  ehi>  bud  pnid  fppcial  nltcntioD  to  th«  VTM^b 
tliero  adopted  in  tlie  treatnoiit  of  fnnaleB  in  tlio  cooTirt  priitOD.  She  had  AM 
■aen  tho  nomeD  at  worship  in  tho  chopel,  ffhpn  nhe  was  liiilj  sBtislicd  tbtl 
moat  or  tbom  proBpnt^d  in  their  cmmti^nanceft  indif>atLOD«  of  bavins  fiBoMtf  • 
life  of  crime,  and  being  of  b  very  low  Htnmp;  tbeir  crjndrict  ilnriiig  dmo* 
Bervico,  however,  thoQRli  not  iu  Bepnratioo,  was  inm-InnJ  by  strict  propriplj,  and 
flhe  did  not  Hoe  any  attt?nipt  at  communioalion  wilfi  cneh  othcr^  &be  ftlbv^ 
Tvardfi  visitod  every  part  of  the  cBlnbliehniont,  nnd  was  isncli  nmck  wWl 
observinR  the  iaiprovemont  which  wns  oTideot  in  those  who  liad  ininvtlmngb 
a,  course  of  di»eip1inc  in  theee  priaonn ;  where  Ihero  v%9  strict  din^ipliop,  fT%' 
dually  rclnxod  an  tho  improTement  of  cacli  convict  pn&bled  her  to  rrctiTfi  il^ 
and,  at  tho  eame  time,  in  all  the  stagea  an  evident  aniiviy  on  tJia  port  of  IIh 
offieittla  for  the  wolfarp  of  tho  priBoriojvi.  She  Bfierwafl"  visited  the  nfaevh 
whieb  hnvo  been  established  by  voluntary  benevolent  effort,  for  the  nocptiaa 
of  Bfich  coi^\'ict0  nndor  liceose  ilb  }nive  so  eondueted  themAclvoa  m  tbo  wmnA 
priaOQ  (Mountjoy)  na  lo  enablo  Ihem  ttj  oblain  such  nn  indolgcncn.  The  PiutuUU 
refucD  at  Hoyterbiiy  Street  ia  smiil],  but  ndniirnbly  maoagril  nnd  very  efflctial ; 
the  Yorkahire  mar^strates  have  well  deacribeil  it  in  their  excellent  rolunts.  Th» 
Catbolio  Kefiige  at  Goldenbrid^  i^  mana^eil  by  nnna,  under  tho  dirMttmof 
thi'ir  evcellent  lady  snjitnntJ'iidcnf ,  Miss  Kirwun.  Misa  C.  eaid  ihtx  abowM 
pHJ-ticulnrlj  impressed  wilh  this  inwlilution,  wliicb  i''ni«iin"d  a  Inrirr  BUnbtrtf 
Convict  women;  every  delHlr[mt^lt  ti-'enied  a'imirably  manned,  wai  Hi* 
'Appearance  of  the  women  waa  fa  jm|iFovei)  thai  tbev  no  lonifcr  b<m  thai 
convict  Btanip  of  countenance  which  had  been  no  slrikinu  in  the  tarliBr  tmifc 
Sitootious  were  easily  found  for  thtni  nfler  bavinp;  obiained  a  g<ioii  clian*** 
ftt  Goldeiibridgi'.  The  work  done  by  llicsc  Kommi  Catholic  loilira  w«i  adai- 
rable.  While  differing  froTn  them  in  relif^icns  belief,  we  Bbnuld  imitate  tkiv 
untiring  devotion  to  thi«  Christ-like  work.  Why  should  Protcalniil  ladk*  fc» 
leea  zealon?  anil  ilevoleil  thno  ttieir  Catholic  t^iRter?  P  She  would  wf*  tb* 
ladieH  of  Edinlnirgh  not  to  delay  to  estnblieli  similar  refaptM  fur  the  lAJuiftC 
women  of  Seotlanii.  The  nndertaking  certainly  waa  not  a  lijrht  ime  i  it  mivini 
great  eiperienco,  nn<l  the  wiadom  of  the  seq>CDt  combined  with  Chiisttaa  Ipm. 
But  with  theae,  and  nenlona  devotCiil  efllirta,  ahc  felt  enro  thnl  ihey  wnold  «ifr 
Ceod.  Sha  herae]f  had  alwaya  ahmnk  Irani  the  mnnagemenl  r>f  adolt  ftmal^ 
being  inoro  nceustomed  to  that  of  girls,  liut  ivhat  Bhe  had  beard  fttaa  BwW. 
Crunoti,  and  herself  n-itaefteil  in  Ireland,  had  eonviDOed  her  that  it»  seed  Ml 
hemelf  fear  anch  a  work  if  railed  on  to  nndertake  it,  nnd  «he  thercfam  did  DM 
hesitate  to  urge  the  Indicfl  of  Kdinblirgli  to  commence  the  work. 

In  anan-er  to  a  qneation,  tho  CHAiftu^K  lati!  ihnt  it  wonld  lie  bctttr  lokan 
the  rcfuce  in  the  country,  or  at  leurt  n  little  iliitauce  bvm  ibe  ton*  Tb» 
cmpluyment  in  the  Irish  refagee  waa  laamlri-,  eewing,  and  dairy  vstak. 

A  Ljiiv  preaont  anid  tbore  were  two  anch   inatitntiona  in  (he  ocifrfalwaAotd 
already  for  (^rls,  and  managed  by  lodieH,  one  at  Dairy  snil  (he  Mber  :      ~ 
Bank. 

Tho  C»Als^IA^  at  once  admitted  that  this  principle  wiu  no  new  <li»eoraT,l 
■eeing  that  their  ueeojsity  was  Blrf>a<ly  tuoitly  admilied  in  Ettglaml  and'Snt- 
land,  he  hojied  tbey  would  po  a  step  further  and  provide  rcfn^w  far  tl»  ■  " 
And  longer  aentcnei'd  elass  of  rrimtnalN. 

Sheriff  Watson  oiiapn-od  it  waa  pniiifol  to  reflect  that  bo  little  wi 
amist  the  conWtt  ul  tho  dose  of  her  lonp  perioi)  (aay  lor  ten  y«an)  lt>  tiba  k«r 
place  again  to  society.  .Sent  awn.y  n-ithout  uuy  money  to  niakti  tkn  MMDMt 
emnnmn cement,  who  wonld  empltij-  heri'  The  arnmgcioent  of  tnadbin^ 
the  convict  to  Roch  a  jilace,  and  being  retained  there  for  a  time  ami  aftwf* 
ruatored  to  eoeitty.  waa  by  lar  the  moot  desirablu  rnnrse,  nnil  if  tadi  awa 
adopted  it  wonld  r^^dneo  our  criminni  pojiulnlirjn  70  per  oent. 

Bailie  BisasELL  aaid  he  had  no  donbt  if  liio  In  liiii   lilTaliii  il  ii)!  Ihij  aaiM 

auoceed  in  doing  as  mnch  for  the  women  aa  they  had  douo  for  tb*  gitla. 
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Tha  CtfltlKiH  Dbsorvp'l  llitit  u.  verj  email  (imoiint  of  money  ivbb  neccaMU^  to 
Blurt  Willi,  nnci  ulUmHtdy  the  iiiatitotioa  raipht  bucomo  soif-mipportiog. 

Usjar  Ji.iiR  inquired  if  Llicro  waa  a.  rcaflDoablehopoiif  tliu  GororomPnt  raOTing 
in  Ihe  Duttor  ? 

The  CiiiiRMAN  thought  they  wimld  huTs  no  ilifficulty  with  the  Goicnunent, 
[kutidnd  luffiricnt  tmumntoes  were  afforded, 

Mr.  Clai  said,  in  ordi-r  to  f^vn  bhapo  to  the  buninem,  and  brias;  «ametluiig 
ool  of  the  mfi'iiriE.  ho  would  [ir"|iofle  that  Indies  who  weru  willing  la  acl  on  tho 
Mmmittee  Bbould  ijive  in  rlipir  nami-s  to  Major  Mair,  and  that  iu  niakiug  npplj- 
OBtem  (o  the  CovtrniQCnt  they  should  undertake  lo  do  wh^t  thoy  could  for  tho 
Tefof  lEiAlioD  and  recovery  of  fieotoh  women  c^onrief  b. 

1hi»  waa  undsnrtood  to  rcceife  gcnprul  approval. 

THE  REVORUATOHr  MOVEMENT. 

On  ihe  reading  of  the  papers  by  tho  Kev.  Mr.  Fish,  priuted  at 
pp.  434,  443. 

lDnCARr£VTKK  laid,  thai  it  vaa  of  thts  utmoat  importance  f  o  the  Bureccs  of  Uia 
nforniator;  movomenl.  that  reformatories  ebunld  bu  eetalilinhcit  on  tbp  vnlun. 
ttrj  principle,  and  kept  solely  under  volnntary  manage ijient.  Wlien  after  tha 
flzH  refiirtoftlory  conference  a  Parliamantary  Committeo  tchs  apixiinted  in  1352 
to  inquire  into  the  eoiiditiou  nf*' Criminal  and  Destitute  JuronilifB."  that  cotn- 
uitteei  wha«e  report  [ud  to  tho  pasaiug'  of  the  Reformatory  Act  in  IfUjl,  tha 
wbolv  trnor  of  tbo  evidence  wa«  Btrouf;!)'  in  sEipporl  of  llio  volunlHry  principle, 
••  caaential  to  the  proper  working  of  reformntoriiH.  Thire  ren»  no  objwtion  to 
■Ug!iM?Bt«fl  DA  ftuoh,  but  the  inap^teriul  functiou  was  considered  quito  iueon- 
tisimt  with  the  lueetHiful  workiuK  of  the  achomo.  Tho  rnnction  of  munogetB 
miul  U- icept  eotirely  dialiDct.  Neither  mueb  interfero  with  the  other.  With 
napw-I  to  receiving  oliilrlron  committed  ti)  tho  school  by  ningifltmtes,  her 
Mpprieiice  had  beeo,  after  haviDR  had  them  sent  from  all  parts  of  EnfiUnd, 
BOd  rorree ponding  with  macriatrates  aud  maf,natrato'E4  rlerkH  on  the  BiibJ?(^I.  now 
Ibr  nciarly  nine  yean,  that  alie  hod  never  had  the  alicfhleat  ditliecjlly  with  them; 
Ae  Ihereforo  thought  that  it  waa  an  iinopinary  d;lliciilty  lo  BiipjiOJo  that  tliore 
■ml  be  any  coUinviU  between  tliem  ;  this  waa,  indeed,  the  lint  time  that  aha 
had  heard  Che  po^dibititv  of  such  coUisioQ  oven  hinted  at.  Then  with  re^gieot 
to  pBTmeotfl  made  for  chihlreu  from  county  funda.  The  voluntary  principlo 
onwhi-rhoiir  roformalorien  are  eatabliahed  Icnvo"  nil  mausgora  frei^  lo  maka 
thfir  own  rfjrulatioQB.  These,  for  inatunee,  dilFereil  from  tlioae  lo  which  Mr. 
Ktb  bad  atti-uiled,  Sho  received  Bomo  children  with  jiayment,  and  some 
witbout,  ajccording  lo  cireumstaeeea  ;  ahe  laid  down  certain  rulea  of  odmiaBion, 
if,  ocoaidinf;  to  them,  she  could  not  rcceivp  n  girl,  that  did  uot  involve  tha 
neoeiBity  of  tho  child's  discharfsw.  Thcro  were  other  reforinntoriea  witb 
diffuivnt  rcLn^hlions;  therefore  if  in  any  caso  ahe  could  not  admit  u  pirl,  »ho  was 
alwayt  nbl.'  in  august  to  tho  magiatrate,  or  hia  clerk,  aome  rofonnalory  which 
wonld  be  likely  to  reoeive  her.  Another  p'jint  of  great  importance  watt  tha 
depree  of  guilt  which  loino  ooiuider  UHBontinl  to  tho  admisaion  of  a  child  into 
a  reformatory.  This  sho  oomiderod  tho  duly  of  the  magistrate  to  decide,  not 
ber-  While  ahe  wonld  not  consent  to  o-ny  magi^trato  taking  part  in  tho 
management  of  the  lodge,  for  whioh  she  only  was  reaponaible,  aho  felt,  on  tha 
Otber  naiid,  that  aho  had  not  tlio  leant  right  to  iutorfero  with  the  magiatorial 
fimctiom  of  sentencing  children;  and  she  never  had  refused  to  take  n  child 
wnt^Dced  bv  a  magiftlrate  becaaae  ahe  did  nr>t  consider  ber  sufficiently 
erimiiUil.  She  mav  say,  liowever,  that,  haviug  received  under  aonleucu  nearly 
UK)  girls  from  diffyront  parts  of  Kngland,  sLe  never  hud  bad  a  prl  whom  ahe 
tboogbt  not  in  need  of  auch  an  inetitntion.  It  U  not  the  crime  niano,  but  tba 
tetn&l  condition  of  tho  child,  they  had  to  consider.  She  thought,  therefore, 
that  the  criterion  of  a  former  conriotion  was  n  perfectly  arbitrary  t«Bt, 
•■pecialty  in  the  caae  of  girln. 

Mr.  Micuositii,  of  St.  Martin's,  stated  tliat  in  tho  Reformatory  with  wliich 
he  wvs  conoccted  tbey  had  in  certain  cases  refused  to  arlmit  tioja  whow 
nfonnatiou  was  conndered  bopeleea,  leat  they  abotild  oontaminato  Ibose  already 
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in  Uie  Bcbool.  Na  colUBian  had  t&km  place  with  tbc  laagistraUs  uxxmacqaonM 
of  this  rafuBal.  Thef  alwajE,  and  ut  once,  withdron  imj  cliild  wbom  tht 
jnaoagpn  thonght  proper  to  refuBO. 

Hr.  MiLitsiUl,].,  a  Magistrate  of  the  count;  of  Miildleaei,  sajil  tlifti  lb* 
inTiriablo  practice  there  waa  to  Jolay  the  Onfle  in  tho  finrt  inatmiioc  for  ntipCT 
inquiriea,  and  when  thoy  Toiind  tliQt  upon  Ihc  wLolo  Ifae  best  way  Ki  <]«■]  «ilk 
A  child  vrus  to  send  it  to  a  i-cfurmatorv,  it  was  accoi'dingty  lent  lo  ■  fvIoOM- 
tory. 

Sbi-rifT  CLEGIionN'  Bitid  that,  aa  a  cliainnan  of  a  reroncatoi^,  it  ■eennJ  U 
him  tiiat  the  LogislBturc  had  adupt*?d  a  rery  wiwi  conne  in  leaving  to  tfet 
diacretion  of  managers  of  rtronnatvries  to  deoido  na  tu  whether  they  lAnJd 
Teceirc  n  child  or  niit.  Aa  a  magiHlratti,  ho  liad  alwoyii  cuiTrS[>ondod  wiih  Iha 
manager  to  a^crtain  whether  the-  hoyA  eoiild  Ijc  received,  bikJ  whAt  yrvtv  thidr 
tanns  find  conditions-  Thcv  had  worked  iu  a  most  hnrmenioui  way  with  tte 
magistrates  of  both  Iho  cityond  county  of  Edii.hurgh,  lie  thQughi  theimmrlo 
objeict  to  certain  caaea  waa  very  impirtnnt,  bccaaee  it  might  XevA  to  dii^IM 
manngera  of  rcfonnntorica  if  aomo  eoaed  wura  sent  to  thum  contiiLrj  Ui  IbdT 
iriahea. 

Mr.  OBnE,  Chairmim  of  Qaart^v  Scaaiana,  Northumberland,  Niid  ha  wooM 
regret  very  much  tho  termination  of  the  voiuntarj  syvtmn.  B*  baUtnd 
the  reformatories  were  carried  on  much  bettor  now  under  tho  YoloAtuj  ^IttO 
Uuui  they  would  be  under  tlic  tnnnnjn^ment  of  the  mogiatnUM. 

Sir  Wai.tku  CjnirrtiN  thouRht  that  thu  mcutingwera  obliged  to  Mr.  Fi«h  farUl 
paper.  Uu  did  not  understand  thnt  |!Cutleman  wiiihcd  \a  inlvrrcrc  nitil  rolnMwy 
effort,  lie  only  threw  it  out  na  a  enggeation,  whether  the  magifstrary  Dii^n  Mt 
liavo  iQOre  power  granted  to  them,  lie  beUcved  tho  rcsalt  of  tliiv  il  in  iiirim 
YHia  that  the  Rifurmatory  Act  worted  uucomnionly  wfll.  There  wu  one  jalnt 
only  aliglitly  fouched  upon  on  wjijr.h  he  fell  that  thwr  pioc«diire  WM  Mt 
complete,  and  that  woa  with  regard  to  (Jie  jicnal  rerormatonia.  H«  tkntgU 
it  would  be  of  great  nao  if  tho  worst  cloja  of  Ijoys  and  girli"  were  picked  oBl  idl 
forwarded  to  penal  i-eformatory  achools. 

Mr.  M'CiLiuu,  Glasgow,  heartily  concurred  in  tho  aug^eation. 

Ur.  Fl9I1  alated  that  ho  had  no  desire  for  an  aluratioD  in  the  po^tioad 
magistrates  and  mann^era  in  the  r0u;uIaLion  of  refortrjalorit^ar 

Mr.  Charles    Ratclitf,    of    Hirminghatn ;     Mr.    Y..   Shepherd,    oT    WskuSiifl 

Major  Mair,  of  Edinbut^h;   the  Uev.  A.  K.  M'Cullum,  and  Ur.   A.  O.  ChadH 

I  kleo  tixik  part  in  the  diacuEBiun,  and  a  very  geaeral  feeling  Waa  i  umlil  ia 

brotir  of  a  continuance  of  the  voluntary  management  of  reiormatoricL  Mid  of 

the  vctd  cicrciaod  by  irmni^ers  in  particular  r&M.'n. 

Lord  Neaveb  said,  if  n  niagiHlcalu  acat  a  [irinoaer  to  a  refomisbiij  whn 
be  did  not  Iiaow  whether  they  wr-re  >'  able  or  willing  to  reeeiro  him,*'  b*  w>t 
not  doing  liis  duty;  he  ought  to  aacertatn  that  before  passing  ■nUaoM.  Q* 
Waa  of  opinion  that,  aa  njagiatratea  performed  the  functiotk&  of  Jadp^  tlkiT 
ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  maungeinrnt  of  plan's  wW«  than 
sentences  were  undergone.  He  believed  that  the  tenninatioD  of  nloatafj 
effort  in  rt'formatorica  would  brirTg  to  an  end  tho  volQutary  vnbacnpUiiMi  wri 
tbey  would  soon  emerge  into  a  part  of  Ihe  prison  mauogemeat  of  the  BtMc 

THE  TEIItPEllAKCE  MOVEMENT. 

Photo  ST  LiND  SAT,  of  Leilh,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Graniiitgaf  Co- 

tificates  tor  Liccnsca  to   Public-liuuaea  in  t^collaad."     Al^or  «  recital 

of  llie  leading  provisions  of  ihe  Licensing  Acts,  hp  liiid  down  <crtaia 

,  principles  wliidi  ought,  in  his  ojiinion,  to  be  given  effect  to  in  VSJ 

jniture  legiaimian  on  the  subject.     Tbese  were  iliai  persons  «b«  bad 

^en  tauglit  Ilie  trade  ought  to  liitve  a  preference  over  oihtn  b 

I  getting  ccrtificaien ;  ami  on  no  nccoutit  should  a   roan   get  ■  UcoiM 

TPho  had  another  busitieas  to    ntiend   to,  or  who  propcif.<!d   lo  jci  hi( 

ivife  to  keep  it ;  nor  should  the  publican  keep  bis  lamiij;  in  the  publii^- 
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litKige,  SB  it  wiia  not  a  place  for  him  to  bring  up  liia  rnmily  in.,  Tlie 
premi-'es  licenced  should  be  roomy,  wolt  ventilitttM],  and  have  good 
general  accummodHiion. 

Tiie  Hev.  John  Kirk  contributed  a  paper  "  On  the  Stale  of  certain 
Farialies  in  Scotland  in  relation  to  ilie  Traffic  in  Strong  Drink." 
From  a  contideraiion  of  the  gn^ally  improved  condition,  moial  and 
Bocijil,  of  ihe  four  pnrishes  of  Mcrtoun,  Makerstoun,  bmailholni,  and 
Neoihom,  in  Roxburgli  and  Berwick,  where  iliero  were  no  public- 
houses,  llie  nriter  contended — (1.)  That  the  public  and  cotuniDU  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquor,  even  by  one  deuler  iti  a  parish,  'a  an  evil  of 
great  magnitude;  (^0  As  the  licensing  system  at  present  fitood,  the 
IDa»B  of  ihe  people  had  no  uieiins  of  proieciing  themselves  from  the 
infficlion  of  this  evil ;  (3.)  It  seemed  eveiy  way  reasonable   that  the 

L-yeople  theniseivca  should  receive  ihe  power  of  legally  furbid'ling  the 
ate  of  the  common  ^alc  of  intoxicating  liijuors  among  ihem. 
Dr.  It.  M  vRTis  Wabringtos  contributed  a  paper  "  On  the  Ueform 

[of  the  Ucciising  Syatom."  His  suggestions  for  reform  were — (1.) 
L  «jiy  alteration  of  the  law  it  was  desirable  that  power  should 
I  to  the  ratepayers  to  veto  the  granting  of  any  additional 
IScenses  ;  (2.)  That  public-houses  should  not  be  open  later  than  beer- 
hornMS :  (3.)  That  pci-miasive  power  should  be  granted  for  closing 
public- bouses  on  Sunday;  and  (4.)  TIjut  town  council  should  be 
dnpowered  to  buy  up  or  othei'wise  acquire  for  extinction  any  liecnse 
tbrowi)  upon  the  market. 

Mr.  J.  Hai-giitox,  Dublin, reada paper  "On  the  Meansof  Extending 
our  Home  Trade  and  Lessening  Crime  and  Poverty."  lie  argued  that 
drinking  c'lstoma  lessened  the  home  trade  of  the  country  by  decreas- 
ing the  consumption  of  articles  of  hom<;  ]>ro<luec.  Supposing  men 
ceased  spending  tlicir  money  on  drink,  it  wim  dear  that  they  would 
have  it  at  tituir  dispo.^il  for  the  pui'ebiuse  of  home  necessaries— good 
clothing,  good  furniture,  &c.  Drunkenness  was  also  one  of  tlie  ckief 
prodiicing  causes  of  crime,  and  therefore,  if  the  people  become 
temperate,  crime  and  poverty  would  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that  it 
flowed  from  that  cause- 


Disc  l-ssioh. 

Jlr.  JTMitKiKQ,  oF  Helenabnrgti,  ciprcasetl  his  eordiol  coneiUTonoa  in  maoj 
of  ijie  pRKiit'al  conclusions  in  tho  able  paper  of  l^vost  LindBay. 

ilT.  Wood,  Yurkahire,  tlir)Df,'lit  a  committee  flhonld  lio  appointed  for  luTPStigntion 
isto  *h»  mibject  of  lirensiap,  as  an  entire  rovisioQ  of  tlip  syatpni  was  CLilled  for. 

Mr.  JuiEii  HicsMTON,  Dobltn,  Ihonghc  Lbat  if  the  liquor  tmfflc  waa  good 
llwra  bliould  1>o  na  ItcenHo  ;  but  tie  vtaa  of  opinion  tbat  the  trade  waa  immomlj 
and  l^at  it  Bboatd  be  entirely  prohibited. 

The  Rex.  tl.  Caldrekooh,  Gla£^w,  Baiil  he  was  glad  to  find  Provost  Lindsay 
in  fai-uor  of  additional  rcetriatiunB,  and  be  liciped  that  they  woutd  go  oa 
impoAng  additional  restriotiona  on  the  liquor  traffli;  oatil  thej  cnnld  BUCceed 
IB  removing  it  altogether. 

Xr.  Bv  S.  Fo»i:[E.  ciprcKBod  liia  opinion  ttiat  one  great  evil  of  the  lieeiiBin); 
nMfin  in  England  hod  been  the  divided  JiiriBdicdon  of  tbo  mngiatrntra  aud 
tM  Etcife,  fie  thought  that  before  appointiug  any  cootmittee  to  inquira 
into  tho  lioetMiag  Byatcin  they  should  try  Iho  oiperiment  of  abolishing  tho 
Airiidad  jofisdictioii,  to  that  ttie  magistrates  abould  have  the  entire  jarisdiotion. 
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TSt.-  D.  LEina,  Edinburgh,  niEuntuned  that  Uie  taads  in  intodeatiiig  liqam 
•urciBed  a  diBaBtroaa  influence  upon  tlioae  engaged  in  it,  as  well  Be  upm  tbe 
general  commimit;;  and  that  it  was  impoaaible  BKtisfacbirily  to  regelate  tba 
the  trade,  the  beet  method  of  dealing  with  it  being  to  prohibit  it. 

The  Rev.  Hr.  iNOLia,  of  EcclcfachaJi,  spoke  in  Bupport  of  thc<  policy  sdrocattd 
by  tho  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  of  endeBTOariiig  to  prohibit  tbe  tiafllo  bjtntut 
of  permisBive  legielation. 

Hr.  JAUEd  CROrrBK,  LiTerpool,  in  reply  to  Hr.  Haughton,  vaid  it  was  tan* 
that  tbe  trade  in  iatoiicatiu^  liquonrs  must  be  bad  or  good  in  ite  rcealta,  but  ik 
prefieQt  that  trade  wn^  looked  upon  by  the  mBaa  of  the  people  oa  aometinKa 
bad  and  sometimes  good — bad  whoa  carried  beyond  a  certaio  degree,  acid  good 
or  perm issi bio  when  kept  within  certain  limila.  After  eipnHaiiig  hta  dedreto 
be  infurmed  aa  to  whether  the  Forbes  Mackeniie  Act  had  really  diminiahcd  tha 
OOnsaniptiun  of  drink  in  Scotland,  he  conolndod  by  aapporting  the  ptopoBal  that 
a  parliamontury  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  licensiDg  syatem  ihoulit  tw 
appointed. 

Mr.  David  H*Labbn,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Cropper,  and  all  who  dcnred  infm- 
mation  as  to  the  working  of  tbe  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act,  qnoted  a  aeries  ol 
■tatiatica  from  the  last  annaal  report  of  Mr.  Linton,  the  Edinbnigfa  Superin- 
tendent of  Police,  showing  that  tho  number  of  cases  of  draukenness  had 
decn'Bscd  about  one-third  iu  1863,  aa  compared  with  1853,  tho  year  before  tbt 
Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  camu  into  operation,  while  dnriug  the  same  period  then 
had  boon  a  iliminntion  of  twu.thinjs  in  the  number  of  caaea  of  drankeiuMM 
from  ci^rht  o'elock  en  Sun<tay  morningB  to  eight  o^clock  on  Monday  montin^ 

Mr.  ANUkBhUN  askeil  on  what  priniiplo  the  atatiatics  were  made  np^  aal 
whether  drunkards  were  taken  up  in  ilifforcnt  diatricta  ou  one  plan  P 

Lord  Ne.aves.  I  aoi  not  aworo  that  anyone  ia  tAken  up  aa  being  a  dnmkHd 
Be  is  taken  up  aa  being  drunk. 

The  Itev.  W.  Ghaham,  Newfaaven,  testified  to  the  benefits  ariring  (ran  ttw 
Forbes  Maokoniio  Act  in  Nowhavou.  Mr.  Oraham  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolution : — 

"  Tliat  it  be  sabmitted  to  the  Council  to  consider  the  prapriety  of  meBoHal- 
ising  the  Guvcmmcnt  in  Bupport  of  aueh  an  amendment  of  tho  law  nlatjog 
to  tlic  sale  of  intoiiuating  liquors  aa  will  enable  tho  inhabitants  of  any  [lariah 
or  burgh  to  protect  themselves  from  such  pablic-honsca  and  beer-hooaei  a*  they 
deem  itiitniral  to  the  welfare  of  their  locality." 

Mr.  Saunuebs,  Plymouth,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  caitied. 
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Siinilart/  Stalistics  of  Native  Colonial  Schools  and  Hospitals. 
Bi/  Flokence  Nightingale. 

Part  I. 

9AXITXBT   STATISTICS  OF  NATIVE   OOtONIAI.   eOHOOtS. 

'F  il  is  Kiii]  on  reading  this  paper,  Tiiere  is  nothing  in  it,  I  answer 
J-   That  is  why  I  wrota  it,  hccause  there  ia   notlung   in   it,  in  order 

•  tliat  something  might  come  out  of  nothing.  It  ie  to  ahow  that 
'BtutieiicB,  capallo  of  nffonliiig  complete  prnulical  reaulia  whea 
wunieil,  have  scarcely  mndo  a  beginning  in  the  colonies.  It  is  to 
show  thai  when  the  Colonial  UfEce,  with  great  lalwur  anJ  no  Hltle 
coet,  has  collecteJ,  bdcI  I,  with  the  same,  hnvc  rcdiiceJ  these  ma- 
terials, ihey  arc  iiicftpablo  of  giving  all  the  benulieial  information 
eipeeCed.  The  malfrial  does  not  exist,  or,  if  it  does,  it  is  in  n  very 
undeveloped  stale.     Such  as  it  is,  I  have  tried  to  do  the  best  I 

t  could  with  it.     And  this  is  the  result. 
Several  yeara  ago,  before  Sir  Cieoyge  Grey  returned  to  his  govern- 
ment at  the  Cape,  I  had  n  eonveraation  with  hiiii  on  a  eiihjeet  which 
bad  dwelt  very  much  on  his  mind,  vk.,  the  gradual  dieuppcarance 
of  tho  aboriginal  races  from  the  neighbourhood  of  civilised  comrau- 

Inities.     One  of    the  points  raised  in  the  diacuaaion  was  the    pro- 
bable effect  which  European    school    ueagcs    and  echool  education 
might    eiercide    on    the    health    of    the    children    of    parents    and 
of  races  who  had  never  hitherto  been  brought  under  education. 
It  appeared    of  great    importance  to  ascertain,  if   possible,  the 
precise  influence  which    achool    training    exercised    on  iho  health 
of  native  children.     And  I  applied  to  the  Colonial  Otlico  for  aid 
in  carrying  out  such    nu    inquiry.     The    Duke    of  Noweaslle  en- 
Ltered  warmly  into  the  subject,  and  offered  at  once  (o  cull  for  any 
tformalion   which    might    throw   light    on    it.       I    had    a    simplo 
chool  form  prepared  and  printed,  copies  of  which  were  sent  by 
!  Colonial  Office  to  the  governors  of  tho  various  colonies.     Ite- 
were  made  from  a  large  numiier  of  schools,  but  aa  no  infor- 
lion  has  been  received  from  many  more,  I  presume  the  school 
statistics    did   not   afford   the    means    of  supplying    tho    required 
,  information. 
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I  have  received,  through  the  Colouial  Office,  filled  np  returns 
from  143  schools,  io  Ceylou,  Australiii,  Natal,  West  Coast  of  Afrio, 
anil  British  North  America,  the  results  of  which  are  giren  in  a  bcHm 
of  tables,  showing  i!ie  name  arid  date  of  opening  of  each  school,  the 
number  of  years  included  in  the  return,  the  aven^o  number  of 
native  children,  their  sexes  ami  agea  for  quiiiqucunuil  periwU, 
together  willi  the  mortality  for  the  period  included  in  the  retura, 
the  total  avurage  attendance  for  all  the  schools  in  each  colony,  aieo 
the  total  deaths,  arranged  in  quinquennial  periods,  so  for  as  ii  conld 
he  done ;  but  as  tho  periods  vary  considerably  it  has  been  necees«ry 
to  reduce  the  dala  under  one  common  denomination,  to  obtain  Hit 
absoluio  annual  rate  of  mortality  for  each  bcx  and  age. 

From  this  reduction  it  appears  that  the  average  attendance  of  tdl 
nges  at  these  schools  has  been  7,4S5  boys,  and  2,4o3  girls,  making  • 
total  of  9,938  as  the  number  of  children  on  whom  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality baa  been  obtained.  A  small  proportion  of  these  children,  only 
672  boys,  and  422  girls,  were  under  5  years  of  ago.  There  were 
S,M6  (2,651  boys,  and  895  girls)  between  the  ages  of  5  and  10. 
Between  the  ages  of  10  and  lo  there  were  3,268  children,  vub, 
2,268  boys,  and  980  girls.  At  the  age  of  15  and  upwards  ihetv 
wore  1,391  boys,  am!  only  156  girls,  attending  school. 

The  total  deaths,  for  the  various  periods,  on  this  school  attendanee 
■were  451  boys,  and  132  girls,  of  all  nge?,  besides  79  boys,  and  39 
girls  who  ai'o  relumed  os  leaving  school  annually  to  die  at  borne. 
It  is  important  to  remark  that,  out  of  a  total  average  school  atlou- 
dance  of  9,93S,  only  235  boys  and  82  girls  are  stated  to  ieav«  school 
annually  from  ill  health. 

Tbu  dcaih-rato  varies  considerably  in  different  colonies.  It  is 
least  amoug  the  native  children  at  Natal,  where  a  little  more  than 
5  males  \>er  1,000,  and  3  females  per  1,000,  die  annually.  The 
Ceylon  schools  give  a  death-rate  of  14^  per  1,000  per  annum  for 
boys,  and  about  3  per  1,000  per  annum  for  girls.  Bui,  including 
deaths  among  children  who  leave  school  to  die  at  home,  thie  rata 
■would  be  nearly  doubled, 

The  Indian  schools  in  Canada  afford  a  total  annual  death-rate  of 
12J;  per  1,000  fur  both  sexes  ;  but  the  mortality  of  girb  is  BMrif 
double  that  of  boys. 

The  Sierra  Leone  schools  afford  a  very  high  rale  of  mortality, 
viz.,  20  per  1,000  for  males,  ond  35  per  1,000  for  feniulea. 

The  Western  Australian  schools  yield  the  highest  death-rate  of 
any,  nearly  3-3  per  1,000  for  boys,  and  13  per  1.0(H)  for  girls. 

These  death-rates  are  of  course  only  approximations  tu  the  tralh. 
But  on  any  supposition  they  are  very  high. 

It  is  imporiaut  to  compare  these  death-rates  with  thoee  of  chil- 
dren of  the  same  ages  iu  England.  But  we  have  only  the  DMBoe  of 
doing  so  for  5  years  of  age  and  onwards.  The  English  rates  show 
■  that  from  5  to  10  the  total  mortality  of  both  sexes  is  9-2  per  1,000. 
From  10  to  15  it  is  5-3  per  1,(HK).  Ahovo  IS  it  i§  8-4  per  1,000. 
Making  allowance  for  native  children  dying  at  home,  we  shall  be 
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wilhin  llic  Irnth  in  assuming  the  mnrlulity  of  nntive  children  at 
school  as  double  ihat  of  Engliali  cliildrcQ  of  tlie  bdtdo  ages. 

The  next  point  of  the  inquiry  was  lo  ascertain  tlio  nature  of  the 
f«tal  diseaaea.  And  here  we  find  a  remarkable  ilifferencs  in  tlio 
reiiirns  from  different  colonies.  Thus  out  of  190  dealhs  in  iho 
Sierra  Leone  schools,  all  except  8  nre  due  to  small-pox,  ineu.Kica, 
and  iiooping-cougb,  scarlet-fover,  and  otlior  forma  of  fever. 

In  llie  Cejlon  schools  these  eame  diBeaaes,  with  the  addition  of 
Jiai-rbiea,  dysentery,  and  cholera,  give  rise  to  261  deaths  out  of  s 
IoIhI  tnortalitj  of  341.  In  contrast  with  this  great  prevalence  of 
miafmaiic  discaso!<,  the  West  Australian  schools  yield  only  2  deaths 
from  children's  epidemics,  out  of  a  lolul  mortality  of  9. 

in  iho  Natal  schools  3  children  died  of  minsmiitic  diaeaaes  out  of 
a  total  mortality  of  16,  whilo  in  the  Canadian  schools  there  is  oa\j 
one  miasmatic  death  out  of  a  total  mortality  of  27. 

The  Bilult  natives  at  many  of  the  colonies  arc  considered  specinily 
snhject  to  tubercular  diseases,  moro  particularly  consumption.  Thiii 
cIms  of  diseases  is  indeed  supposed  to  be  a  main  cause  of  Iho 
graduttl  decline  and  disappearance  of    uncivilised  or  semi -civilised 

Tbe  facts,  a^  regards  these  colonial  schools,  arc  as  follow  : — 
Anon^t  the  tSierra  Leono  children  there  is  only  ono  death  from 
.ption  and  one  from  scrofula,  reported  out  of  »  total  of  190 
deuha.  In  the  West  Austriilian  schools  3  of  the  9  deaths  arose 
Ifiviii  cousnmplion.  In  the  Natal  schools  there  was  one  death  from 
consumptioQ,  and  one  from  scrofula,  out  of  16  deaths.  But  there 
died  seven  children  of  other  chest  diseases  besides  consumption. 
Tho  Ceylon  schools  yielded  7  deallis  from  consumption,  5  from 
Ottifv  chest  diseiLses,  and  1  from  scrofula,  out  of  u  total  mortality 
ofMl. 

TheM)     figures,  so    fur    as    they  go,   show    comparatively  little 

liability  lo  consumptive  diseases  nmuiig  children  in  these  colonies. 

fiat  tbere  is  a  native   training  institution  in   .South  Australia,  in 

irbtcb  a  Tciy  large  proportion  of  the  mortality  is  duo  lo  tubercular 

diseaars.     Scrofula,  phthisis,  and  h:cinoptyBis  arc  returned  ns  having 

ociMMtoited  69'6  per  cent,  of  the  total   mortality   in  the  institution 

ig  nutles,  and61'9  percent,  among  fecnnles.    When  we  cross  over 

Cmtmd*  we  find  that.  Mut  of  a  total  inortalily  of  27, 16  dealhs  arose 

101  consumption,  and  5  from   scrofula.     Indeed  all  the  !>pccilicil 

arose  from  tubercular   disease,    except  one    solitary  death 

fever. 

I  will  next  dcHcribo  shortly  the  method  of  the  school  education. 

itli  ild  probable  influence  on  the  children's  health. 

The  fucts  under  this  head  are  given  in  the  form  of  notes  to  each 

I  return,  the  general  results  of  which  are  as  follow  : — 
Many  of  the  school  houses  are  described  in  ihe  returns  as  of  bad 
iRmtruction,  and   ill  situated  for  hetdih,  and   the  ventilaliou  very 
^K    niAcient.       Some   of  them    are    uufavourably    situated    for   freu 
^H  idarnal  veutilatioD,  or  their  local  position  is  dump  and  subject  to 
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mal&ria,  the  consequeucea  of  which,  as  well  iis  the  results  afgonenl 
defective  sanitaj'j  coudition  in  their  vicinity  are  evidenced  hj  the 
great  prevalence  of  missroatic  dieeaaea,  such  as  fevers,  diarrhoea, 
dyscutery,  aud  even  cholera,  unioDg  the  children. 

The  period  of  tuition  varies  couaiderahly,  from  two  up  to  ten  « 
more  years.  The  school  instruction  ia  generally  five  ;  in  a  few 
caees,  six.  days  a  week.  At  a  few  slalioDs  nearly  half  the  year  it 
allowed  for  holidays.  But  generally  tht»  holidays  are  from  two  to 
six  or  eight  weeks. 

In  most  of  the  schools  there  seem  to  be  no  play  hours  on  school 
days.  When  play  hours  are  allowed  these  are  from  half-au-houc  lo 
two  hours.  At  ahout  a  dozen  schools  only  is  there  any  out-door 
work  eomhincii  with  inal.ructiou.  The  largest  amount  of  iliis  nork 
is  given  in  the  Na.tal  and  Canadiau  schools.  Out  of  the  whol« 
uumher  there  are  only  nine  schools  at  which  there  is  aoy  attempt 
made  at  comhiuing  the  elements  of  physical  cducatioo  with  the 
school  instruction,  aud  even  where  ihiu  is  done  the  measure  i) 
partial  and  iuefhcjont,  being  eouliued  to  a  few  excrciseis  or  simpijr 
to  bathing.  Tho  obvious  ()hysiological  necessity  of  engraftiug 
civilised  habits  on  uncivilised  races  gradually  through  the  toaua 
of  systematic  physical  training  appears  to  be  nowhere  recognised, 
except  at  New  Norcia  {Benedictine)  school.  Western  Ausindia,  on 
the  return  from  which  there  is  the  following  very  important  state- 
ment ; — Gyniuaslics  are  stated  to  bo  neecs.sary  to  prevent  sickneai, 
and  the  reporter  proceeds,  "The  idea  of  bringing  savages  frooi 
their  wild  state  at  once  to  an  advanced  civilipalioD,  serves  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  murdering  them."  AjiJ  the  remJt  of 
the  out-dooi'  training  practised  at  this  school  is  said  to  have  been 
hitherto  successful  ''  iu  preventing  the  destructive  effects  of  litis 
error." 

Confinement  appears  to  bo  peculiarly  injurious  to  the  uborigiitei 
of  South  Australia,  for  the  Governor  states  that  he  '' almast 
always  llnds  it  necessary  lo  release  prisoners  Ijefore  the  expiration 
of  their  sentences,  as  death  is  npt  lo  ensue  from  any  prolonged 
coufiuemeuL"  Even  partial  confinement  in  schools,  he  thiuk& 
inJ^rioui~ly  ufiecCs  the  native  constitution. 

Another  very  important  observation  bearing  on  the  nt-«e,*siiy 
of  cureliil  consideration  of  habits  is  recorded  on  the  retnru  from 
one  of  the  Natal  schools.  It  might  be  supposed  that  one  of  the 
most  obvious  duties  in  bringing  naiivo  children  to  school  would 
be  to  clothe  them,  but  nevertheless  clothing  an  unciviliscil  child 
requires  care.*  In  their  natural  stale  they  expose  themselves  to 
torrents  of  rain  which  runs  oS  them,  and  Uiey  are  easily  WBrmed 
and  dried  at  the  hut  lire.  But  it  is  slated  that,  when  clothed  in 
flannel  and  jersey,  they  get  chilled  by  the  rain,  and  that  puluioou; 
diseases  ensue  as  a  consequence. 

*  People  baro  been  osicH  to  usBisl  in  making  clothing  Tor  the  KalSr  trlto 
whom  miEsiniiiLrica  were  goinR  onl  lo  nddrcFs,  that  the  Teeluig  of  deeenej  BlgU 
uot  be  oUeuded  ia  addiesaing  Uie  nalied. 
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Tbe  method  of  conducting  coloDtal  schools  appeftcs  to  he  based 
on  our  home  ?ysl<^in,  without  i-efereiice  to  pLj'aiciil  training  or 
other  local  cODditions  affecting  health.  This  fact,  together  with 
the  high  race  of  mortality,  is  tbo  moHt  promineut  reaiilt  of  our 
ib^uirj'.  And  ikllhough  there  in  uuL  aulQcient  eviiicuce  to  show  to 
'■Am  extent  the  ttchool  education  iucreaiieit  Ihc  murtulitj,  thore  is 
■Irong  reason  to  believe  that  it  ia  a  cause.  By  far  the  greater  purt  of 
the  mortality  is  the  direct  result  of  mitigable  or  prevoutible  diseasoB. 
In  all  the  schools  within  or  near  the  tropica,  the  miusmatiti  cIilbs 
-of  diseases  oceasioiiB  most  of  the  mortality  at  the  earlier  periods  of 
life.  A  considerable  proportion  arises  from  araall-pox,  showing  had 
' management  of  children,  and  that  vacuinutiou  ia  either  ueglecied  or 
imperfectly  performed.  The  other  latul  diseases  are  mainly  tUoso 
which  in  this  country  are  connected  with  bad  drainage,  deHeicot 
and  bad  water  supply,  overcrowding,  and  want  of  suliicieiit  house 
accommodation  and  cleaulitiess.  In  the  Cauadiau  schools  consumption 
and  scrofula  appear  to  occupy  the  place  of  miasmatic  diseases.  But 
tLere  is  nothing  in  the  school  education  as  described  in  the  returns, 
sufficient  lu  account  for  the  special  prevalence  of  tubercular  diseases 
in  these  schools.  The  causes  must  probahly  be  looked  for  ia  the 
close  foul  atmosphere  of  the  native  dwellings  in  a  climate  where 
wnrmili  ia  more  likely  to  be  sought  by  closing  every  opening  capable 
of  admitting  fresh  air  than  would  be  the  case  in  wai'mer  latitudes, 
together  with  exposure  and  other  cooditioua  depressing  lo  the 
general  health. 

Although  these  returns  show  the  necosBity  of  making  systematic 
^.physjcal  training  and  bodily  labour  at  useful  occupations  an  element 
^■absolutely  essential  and  never  to  bo  negieciud  in  the  training  of 
^V uncivilised  and  half  civilised  childreu  iu  civilised  habits  and  trains 
^Bof  thought,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  education  properly  con- 
r  ducted  lends  to  the  destruction  and  disappearance  of  native  tribes. 

The  general  result  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  words: 
"Educate  by  all  means,  but  look  carefully  at  the  problem  with 
which  you  have  to  deal,  and  above  all  things  never  forget  that 
edncatioa  everywhere,  but  more  especially  with  uncivilised  tcibei, 
miut  always  iuclude  physical  training  and  useful  work," 

Part  II. 

STATISTICS   OF   NATIVE   COLONIAL    II0SPITAL3,    AND    CADSES    OF 
DlSAPrEAIlANCE   OP   SfATIl-E   HACE3. 

sides  tbe  statistical  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  schools,  I  had 

prepared  for  colonial  hospitals  iaio  which  natives  are  received 

trentment,  in  order  to  compare  the  school  diseases  with  thoso 

ling  among  the  adult  population.     They  were   sent   to   the 

jea,  also  by  the  great  kinduess  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  And 

have  been  received   from  the  following  hospitals  : — Free 

Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Coast,  Natal,  Mauritius,  Colombo  and 

Jabar,  King    William's  Town,  Kaffraria,   and  from  two  native 

pitals  in  Canada. 
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These  returns  wero  applied  for  na  nETordiug  the  only  appirnt 
meanB  of  arriving  ataknowloJge  of  the  prtvniliug  classes  of  JiscMM 
among  natives,  and  of  the  relative  mortaiiif  from  each  claM.  To 
arrive  nt  the  results  I  had  ah^tracts  of  the  returns  prepared,  shoniog 
the  mortality  on  the  adniissioii^  for  diifereot  sexes  and  ages,  aoi 
the  rclativo  per-centages  of  mortiilily  from  each  disease.  Of  count 
the  facts  so  obtaiucJ  can  be  relied  on  only  so  far  aa  [hey  r«prcMDt 
the  proportions  admitted  and  deiid  from  each  disease,  taken  oo 
numbers  often  hardly  sufhciently  largo  for  Etatistical  purposes.  Oa 
account  of  the  smallness  of  t.liche  numbers,  I  consider  the  result*  w 
only  approximations,  whicli  1  give  because  there  is  nothing  liotter 
to  be  had.  The  tables  do  not  enable  us  to  asceriaiu  directly  tin 
state  of  health  or  rate  of  mortality  of  the  native  population  ;  but 
they  afford  us,  in  an  indirect  manner,  a  considerable  amouul  of  ita- 
portant  information  as  to  t1io  diseases  from  which  native*  anffcr. 
The  hospital  atatistics  appear  to  he  very  much  in  the  smut  ua»ti»- 
laclory  condition  us  they  are  in  many  of  our  home  hi?apt<ala.  With 
these  reservations,  the  morialily  statistics  of  theao  hospitois  diow  » 
very  high  Jealh  rate  upon  the  numbers  irealed. 

Thus,  in  Free  Town  Hospital,  the  mortality  to  admission*  amotj 
males  is  upward.4  of  20  per  c«ut.,  and  among  females  18'ti  per  cent. 
of  the  admissions.* 

At  the  Civil  Hospital,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  the  morlalltj  li 
21-3  per  cent,  for  males,  and  38'8  per  cent,  for  females. 

In  the  Ceylon  hospitals  it  is  20'7  per  cent,  for  nuilce,  »ai  18-1 
per  cent,  for  females. 

At  Natal  the  mortality  ia  much  lower,  being  I2'8  per  ctol.  fbr 
males  and  6'6  per  cent,  for  females. 

In  Kalfraria  (ho  mortality  for  mules  and  femalos  ia  SI  'K  per  MBL 

In  the  Canadian  hospitals  it  is  I2'3  per  cent,  for  wain  and  14 
l>er  cent,  for  females. 

These  high  death  rates  can  be  attributed  only  to  one  or  more  of 
the  following  causes  : — Defective  stamina  in  lie  populalioo,  aldsy 
in  applying  for  medical  reliefj  bad  and  insufficient  hospital  accommo- 
dation, or  defective  medical  treatment  and  managcmcul  of  the  sick. 
The  exact  influence  of  each  of  these  elements  could  faanlly  he  app"*" 
ciatcd  without  local  inquiry.  But  the  statistics  ea&ble  oa  to  o^aia 
some  insight  into  the  matter. 

We  liiid  c.ff.,  that  iu  the  IvopienI  districia  the  miasmatic  daai  of 
diseases  occasions  a  large  proportion  of  the  mortality,  e.g.,  at  Siena 
Leone  20.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality  among  ninlea  wai  M 
per  cent,  of  that  among  feinRles  i.t  duo  to  small-pox  ;  tliU  34  per 
cent,  of  the  mortality  among  females  is  due  to  dysentery  ;  and  lul 
19  per  cent,  of  the  mortality  among  males  is  due  to  periodic  Crran. 
The  mortality  from  miasmatic  disease  in  this  hoepilsl  is  no  Inilb^ 


"  TliP  a  ImiBfion"  wrre  ohlairrd  liy  a  Iding  the  deathl  to  the  reoorola,  ia  I 

abeencc  of  more  CeQoitc  ioTjriautioa 
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r  cent,  of  the  total  mortality  among  men,  and  431  per  cent. 
of  the  total  mortality  amoug  womeu. 

At  Cape  Coast  Ilospitnl  the  adnii^aiona  from  miaemalic  diseases, 
■t  least  those  recorded,  amounted  only  to  9}  per  cent,  of  the  total 
adoussions,  and  no  deaths  arc  atiributcj  to  this  ela^s  of  diseaaea. 
Tliie  18  quite  sufficient  to  show  tho  imperfection  of  the  hospital 
records  at  this  station. 

At  Port  Louis  Hospital,  Mauritius,  the   miaamatic  deatlia  from 
dysentery,  diarrhoia,    cholera,    continued    fevers,    and    rheumatism 
wnoanled  to  54-9  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality  for  meu,  aud  47'9 
r  cent,  of  the  total  female  mortality. 

Dysentery  appears  to  bo  particularly  severe  and  fatal  amongst 
the  natives  in  Ceylon,  for  the  returns  show  that  43'6  per  cool,  of 
the  men's  mortality  and  30'1  per  cent,  of  the  women's  were  due  to 
'this  one  disease.  Tho  miasmatic  clacB  generally  gave  rise  in  these 
liospilals  lu  fi43  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  of  men,  and  601  per 
cent,  of  those  of  women. 

In  D' Urban  Hospital  and  Grey's  Hospital.  Nalxl,  41-1  percent, 
of  the  men's  morlitlily  arose  from  cuiitiuued  fever,  and  6  per  cent, 
Jrom  dysentery.  This  latter  disease  occasioned  all  the  deaths  in 
hospitnl  among  women.  These  two  diseases  arc  the  only  ones  of  the 
miasmatic  class  which  proved  fatal. 

Miasmalic  diseases  appear  to  be  rare  among  the  native  patients  &t 
King  William's  Town,  Kaffraria.  Only  one  of  them,  dysentery, 
produced  a  fatal  result,  and  it  gave  rise  lo  no  more  than  6  per  cent. 
of  the  total  deaths  of  men  and  women  conjointly. 

The  same  diseases  appear  to  bo  rare  also  in  the  Canadian  hospitnla, 
where  they  occasioned  12-3  per  cent,  of  the  men's  mortality  and  t7'3 
per  ceDl.  of  tho  women's.  The  prevailing  types  were  diarrhrea 
periodic  fevers,  and  rheumatism. 

If  we  lake  the  other  points  of  comparison,  (supplied  by  tubercular 
djseaeea,  we  find  a  remarkable  ditlcrenco  in  the  proporiion  ol 
mortality  in  different  colonies.  Thus,  the  death-rate  from  serofula, 
phthisis  and  bjctnoptysia  at  Free'Town.  Sierra  Leone,  amounts  to  3'2 
per  cent,  of  ibe  total  deaths  from  all  causes  among  men,  and  2'3  per 
cent.  UDong  women.  In  this  hospital  other  chest  diseases  give  rise 
to  a  mortality  of  2'4  per  cent,  for  men. 

At  Cape  Coast  Hospital  no  deaths  are  registered  from  any  class 
of  tubercuiftr  or  chest  affectiona. 

At  D'Urbon  Hospital  and  Grey's  Hospital,  Natal,  there  was  a 
similAT  absence  of  mortality  from  these  diseases. 

The  Ceylon  hospitals  afibrdcd  also  only  a  small  mortality,  0'7  per 
ecnl>  for  men,  and  I'l  for  women;  there  was,  however,  a  mortality  of 
1-U  per  cent,  for  other  chest  diaeases,  among  men,  and  1*7  |>Gr  cent, 
among  women.  In  Ptriking  contrast  with  this  compsraiivo  exemp- 
^on  Irom  a  class  of  diseases  to  which  the  disappearance  of  the  niitivB 
ntoes  has  be«a  to  a  large  extent  attributed,  we  find  a  very  considera- 
ble increase  in  the  other  hospitals. 

At  Mauritius  the  mortality  from  scrofula,  phlUiaia,  and  hiBmDptysiB> 
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was  8'7  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality  among  men,  and  3"7  per  cent 
among  women.  Other  chest  diiieases  furnish  s  morialily  of  3"G  and 
1*8  per  cent,  among  men  and  women  respectively. 

At  King  William's  Town  Hosiiilal,  Kuffrario,  the  tnortalily  from 
tubercular  diseases,  for  men  and  women  conjoinilj''.  waa  no  le«a  tfain 
70-6  per  ceut.  of  the  total  deaths,  and  trom  chest  diseaaea  1 1-7  per 
cent. 

Both  classes  of  disease  afford  a  higli  death-rate  in  the  Canattian 
hospiuils.  For  the  tubercular  forms  this  amounts  to  44-9  per  oaaL 
for  men,  and  413  per  cent,  for  women.  The  other  cheat  dJacgaM 
give  rise  to  30-6  per  cent,  of  the  total  hospital  mortality  for 
men,  aud  24*4  pei*  cent,  fi^r  women.  Three-fourths  of  the  whole 
bospiial  mortality  among  men,  and  two-thirds  among  women,  wen 
thus  due  to  eomo  form  or  other  of  chest  disease. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  perniciotis  efTccIeof  ibo 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  by  uncivilised  races.  Diecaaet  of  tbt 
brain  iind  nervous  system,  and  liver  diseases,  are  thoae  wlikh.lt 
Lome,  are  generally  supposed  ia  indicsie  the  greater  or  le*«  j>n«»- 
lence  of  hubiis  of  intoxicutioD  among  the  people.  Let  us  inqsire  Ui 
what  exieni  admissions  and  deaths  from  theee  clasaes  prevail  in 
the  various  colonies. 

At  Siprra  Loone,  brain  and  nervous  diseases  occasion  fl'7  p«  cent. 
of  the  total  admissions,  and  12'7  per  cent,  of  the  total  deittha  among 
men,  and  9-a  per  cent,  of  the  admissions,  with  21'6  per  cent,  of  ita 
deaths  among  women.  Liver  diseases  afford  only  0' I  per  cesc  of 
the  admissious,  and  no  deaths. 

Cape  Coast  Hospital  affords  an  extraordinary  contrast  to  thk,  Ifar 
there  we  Gnd  that,  although  brain  and  nervous  diseaMia  and  Stv 
diseases  occasion  no  more  than  4'8  per  cent.,  and  2'4  p«r  toA^ 
respectively,  of  the  admissions,  all  the  deaths  arose  from  tbcm. 

The  Natal  hospitals  show  a  proportion  of  admissions  Itimm  Isiia 
and  nervous  diseases,  of  5-7  per  cent,  of  men,  and  S-3  per  eesL  li 
women.      But  no  dealha  and  no  admissions  from  liver  di 

The  King  William's  Town  Ilospitdls,  Kalfraria,  show  no  j 
from  ciilier  class. 

At  Mauritius  tlio  admissions  from  brain  and  nervouadia 
Z'S  per  cent,  for  men,  and  2-7  per  cent,  for  women,  and  tb«  deatb 
C'l  per  cent,  for  men,  and  1-9  per  cent,  for  women.  Lirer  diwaM 
is  so  rare  as  to  bo  scarcely  appreciable.  A  similar  remark  applita 
to  the  infrcquency  of  liver  disease  in  the  Ceylon  boapitala.  In 
these  hospilals,  the  admissions  from  brain  and  nervona  dise«Maai« 
1-6  per  cent,  for  men,  and  3'2  \\qt  cent,  for  women.  And  Ike 
deaths  1-5  per  cent,  and  3-1  per  cenL  respectively. 

No  liver  diseases  were  udmitled  into  the  Canadian  hosptel^ 
And  the  brain  and  nervous  cliseases  afforded  6*5  p«r  eent.  arfn^ 
aione,  and  2  per  cent,  deaths  far  men,  with  5'2  per  oeDL  mAwAaamm 
and  no  deaths  for  women. 

These  are  the  statistical  results  of  this  inquiry.  Ta  tlie  exust 
ta  which  the  data  are  imperfect,  the  reealta  are  ofcoiwae  uniWiable. 
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Tbe  nnmbera  are  oftea  much  smaller  thau  are  required  for  auch 
purposes.  I  have  UKeU  them  because  the  beat  obtainable,  evea  with 
the  assistance  of  the  eolouial  govcraments ;  and  the  first  lesson  tliej 
teach  is  the  uccessitj  Cor  assimilating  the  coloajal  rogistratiou  and 
vital  ^taiidiics  to  thoae  at  home.  But,  with  all  their  defects,  when 
these  statistics  are  examiDed,  they  briag  clearly  iuto  light  certain 
great  general  faels. 

As  i-egards  the  schools,  they  show  us  that  the  educational  idea  la 
the  colonies  is  just  us  delicient  as  it  is  at  homo,  aud  that  it  is 
attended  with  worse  physical  consequences. 

No  accomit  appears  to  be  lakcu  of  the  past  history  of  the  races  on 
whom  it  is  desired  lo  confer  the  inestimable  blessings  of  Christian. 
cifilisaiion.  Our  teachers  go  amoug  them  just  as  they  would  into 
English  villages.  They  collect  the  children  who,  together  with 
their  ancestors,  have  spent  most  of  tboir  existence  iu  active  out-door 
habila,  into  all  classes  of  structures,  good,  bad,  and  Iiidifierent, 
apparently  without  regard  to  tlie  elfi^ct  of  local  conditions  on  their 
Leallh.  In  al!  probability  the  children  are  set  together  as  clo»e  as 
tbey  are  placed  in  one  of  our  Homo  "  Mode!  Schools,"  wilhout  any 
reference  to  children's  epidemics  or  other  fevers.  This  ia  not  done 
withoui  great  risk,  even  with  children  of  English  birth.  But  to  do 
this  with  children  liiken  from  their  open  air  habits  in  uncivilised  or 
eemi-civilised  communities,  is  to  incur  the  immediate  danger  of  losing 
tbe  luost  hopeful  pupils  by  diseases,  which,  under  a  more  rational 
oyslem,  might  in  all  probability  bo  avoided. 

The  education  appears  to  be  conHncd  simply  to  head  work,  and  no 
provision  is  made  tor  sustaiuing  the  health  by  physical  training, 
while  it  is  in  danger  of  exhaustion  by  a  cerebral  stimulus,  perhaps 
applied  for  the  first  lime  in  the  history  of  the  family  from  which  the 
child  has  epning.  It  is  true  that  cerebral  disease  forms  only  & 
amall  part  of  the  school  mortality  ;  but  the  diseases  from  which  the 
moruility  proceeds  in  the  tropical  schools  are  the  result  of  over- 
crowding, defective  ventilation,  niid  otlier  local  sanitary  evils,  all  of 
which  are  augmented  by  sedentary  occupation. 

The  remedy  for  this  is  obviously  to  improve  tbe  schoolhouses,  to 
give  more  attention  to  Bjiace,  to  ventilation,  and  to  the  locality 
where  the  school  is  placed,  and  abov«  all  to  make  physical  training 
aa  ^^sWDtial  and  important  part  of  the  school  system,  never  for- 
getting that  the  habits  of  generations  cannot  be  suddenly  broken 
through  without  donger  to  health  and  life. 

In  as  fur  as  concerns  the  effect  of  tho  schools  on  the  disappearance 
of  native  races,  the  returns  contain  no  appreciable  evidence.  Edu- 
Mlion.  if  properly  conducted,  together  with  the  improved  personal 
physical,  and  moral  habitfl  consequent  on  it,  ought  everywhere  to  ba 
coaserrative  and  not  destructive  ;  but  to  be  so  it  should  be  cou- 
dUGletl,  ai«  already  stated,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  physiological 
•  eflects  of  altered  habits  and  tho  influence  of  these  on  health. 

The  hospital  returns,  so  far  as  they  can  be  relied  on,  show  in  tho 
•tropical  colonies  a  large  mortality  fi-om  diaenses  arising  from  bad 
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drainage,  Imd  water,  imperfyct  ngricullnre,  want  of  cleanllnosB, . 
from  otiier  bad  habits.  Bad,  overcrowded,  miTcntilateil  dwi>llio| 
must  also  in  theso  colonies,  as  at  iiome,  bear  tlieir  proportion  of  tl 
lilamc.  Thus,  mortality  arising  fiom  mil ignhle  or  preveutiblc  caawi 
of  an  cxtornat  nature,  occasioos  in  all  the  colonies  by  far  the  grenict 
part  of  tlio  death-rate  in  bospilal*.  Incivilisalion  with  its  inbcreii! 
diseases,  when  brought  into  contact  with  civilisation  withoni 
adopting  specilic  precaiiliona  for  preserving  health,  will  always 
carry  with  it  a  lai^e  increase  of  mortality  on  aceouiit  of  llie 
greater  eusceplibiliiy  of  its  subjects  to  those  causes  of  diseaSi.' 
which  can  to  a  certain  cxt^iut  ha  endured  without  as  great  a 
risk  by  civilised  communities  born  among  them. 

The  hospital  returns  throw  little  light  on  (he  cniises  of 
disappearance  of  unlive  races,  unless  theso  are  to  be  found  rn  ' 
great  prevalence  of  tubercular  and  chest  disea5cs  in  ceriBin  of  tlif 
colonies.  This  is  especially  remarkable  in  Iho  return'  (hnn 
Australia,  Kafij'aria,  and  Canada.  But  why  this  class  of  atrccii>'>n'- 
shouKl  be  so  much  more  prevalent  in  the  tenipemte  tliau  in  thv 
ti'opical  colonies,  could  only  be  ascertained  by  careful  local  luquirv- 
One  thing  is  cei'taio,  that,  in  those  colonies  from  which  complaint* 
of  the  disappearance  of  native  races  liRve  come,  tubercular  anJ 
chest  diseases  appear  to  occnsion  tlie  largest  amount  of  bospiul 
mortality. 

The  discoveiy  of  the  causes  of  this  must  be  referred  bncl  tft  thf 
colonies.  Anything  which  exhausts  the  constitution,  above  all 
things,  foul  air  during  sleep,  will  engender  these  discuses.  Opw 
locality,  healthy  winds,  active  daily  occupation,  are  by  tbeinsclre* 
no  safeguards,  if  the  nights  ho  apcDt  in  nnventilated  caKids.  T1i« 
Alpine  climates  of  Europe  are  known  to  be  the  most  frep  of  any 
climates  from  this  tribo  of  diseases.  But  even  on  iheir  healili; 
ntounlain  slopes  ccrofiila  in  all  its  forms  prevails  among  the  pcftsanU; 
engaged  during  summer  on  the  high  pastures,  when  they  paM 
their  nights  in  the  close  uiihealtliy  chalets  there. 

It  is  possible  that  a  tubercular  taint  so  engendered  may  be  lUe 
cause  of  the  whole  evil,  and  it  is  to  this  point  that  the  inquiry  bu 
brought  us. 

Appended  to  the  school  aad  hospital  returns  from  each  colony, 
there  are  very  interesting  notes,  giving  generally  the  imprifr^'OB 
of  the  reporters  on  the  nature  and  causes  of  disease  ainbnc  lbs 
aboriginal  population.  These  notes  confirm  ihe  statisticul  eridruce; 
but  they  afford  little  additional  light  on  the  causation. 

The  decaying  races  are  chiefly  in  Au^trnlia,  New  ZmUoiJ, 
Canada,  and  perhaps  in  certain  parts  of  South  Africa,  They  appru 
to  consist  chiefly  of  tribes  which  have  never  been  civilised  ennopb 
flr  had  force  of  character  enough  to  fonn  fixed  xetilemeRt*  or  lo 
'  Tmild  towns.  Such  tribes  hnvc  few  fixed  bobils  or  none.  But  the 
papers  show  that  they  are  nntnrally,  in  their  uncivilised  condilico, 
possessed  of  liir  stronger  stamina,  aud  that  they  rcsitt  ilie  efltcis  nf 
frightful  wonuda  and  injuries  far  better  than  civUiEed  men.     Titia 
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latter  fact  teils  strongly  agniust  any  naliiral  proclivity  to  diseaaed 
iictjoa.  But  wo  uevtrtliclcss  see  tliuL  whdi  they  conio  lu  coniact 
wiih  civilised  men,  nud  are,  as  u  ut'ccssury  couse(|ueiicc,  obliged  to 
Goaforin  tlicmselvea  to  a  ceriaiu  extent  lo  the  vices  and  customs 
of  tfaeir  ciTiliscd  (.'}  neiglibours,  they  periHli  from  diseaec. 

Tlie  evidence  coataiiicd  in  tbci^o  notes  uafortunalely  proves 
thai  the  piooeers  of  British  civiiisaiiou  arc  not  always  ihe  best  of 
iho  British  people.  Many  of  them,  it  ia  to  be  feared,  leave  their  own 
eoiintry,  tftuined  with  vice  and  vicious  biibiis,  ready  for  awj  act  of 
oppression,  ready  to  take  any  advantage  of  the  simplicity  of  the 

fpoor  uborigiuos.     Such  people  have  introduced  everywhere  the  use 
of  intoxicatiug  drinks,   tugeihei'  with  ihe    dlseai^ea    as  well  U3  the 
vices  of  their  own  depraved  standard  of  civilisation.     Where  (ho 
noesare  found  most  rapidly  decaying,  there  the  married  women  are 
finuid   living  in  a  state  of  prostitution  and  expoaod  to  its  diiieaees. 
And  we  know,  where  such  is  the  case,  decline  and  extinction  are 
iaevi  Cable. 
This  appears  to  be  a  main   cause   of  the  falling  off  in  births; 
while  the  other  evil  habits   introduced   by  Europeans  destroy  the 
fitumina  of  the  adult  population  and  rulHe  its  rate  of  mortality.     With 
the  ftwts  before  ua,  imperfect  as  they  are,  we  need  feel  uo  surprise 
at  the  gradual  extinction  of  these  un.ha]ipy  races.     But  we  should 
draw  from  them  an  argument  for  doing  all  that  can  be  douo  to 
lessen  these  evils,  and  lo  remove,  aa  far  as  practicable,  any  causes  of 
^^dJwase  and  death  which  it  may  be  in  nur  power  lo  remove. 
^B     Cotnplaiut  of  such  things,  in  some  form  or  other,  runs  through  the 
~  whole  of  the  evidence  regarding  these  aboriginal  populatioua,  who 

Inpftcar  to  be  far  more  susceptible  of  the  operation  uf  causes  of 
disease  arising  out  of  imperfect  civilisulion,  than  are  civilised*  men; 
faow  much  more  so  must  they  be  to  such  dreadful  causes  as  those 
indicated  above ! 
There  is  a  strong  presumption  thai,  if  aboriginal  races  are  left 
tioditiiurhed  in  their  own  country  to  follow  their  own  customs  and 
evea  their  own  vices,  they  will  coDlinue  to  exist  an  they  have 
lutlierto  done,  in  a  slowly  increasing  or  stationary  condition.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  evidence  contained  in  these  papers 
that  ccrtaiu  races  require  very  little  disturbance  in  their  primeval 
lutliiis  to  pass  into  a  state  of  decline. 

The  great  quesliou  at  issue  is,  how  this  is  to  be  arrested. 
M      ThL<  tacts  appear    to    poiut    to    such   remediaf  measures  as  the 
^■following  : — 

^B  1.  That  provision  of  land  should  be  made  for  the  exclusive  use 
Hvf  the  existing  tribes ;  but  this,  by  itself,  would  be  simply  preserving 
^Ktheir  barbarism  for  the  sake  of  preserving  their  lives.  Aud  the 
^L)ae«(.ion  uaiurally  occurs  whether  Moravian  settlements  or  eettle- 
^kuenta  copducted  on   ontirelj    Himilar  principles,    under  whatever 


•  Mnming  by  "  civilised,"  nion  who  can.  live  logatbor  in  a  city  or  village 
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Christian  iJenonii nation,  might  not  be  introduced  for  Uie  parpo»e  of 
wisely  mid    gruiluully  winning    the   people  to    higher   and  betUr 
hnbitD. 

2.  A  good  goTernment  which  really  understood  lU  rMponii- 
bilities  would  put  down  with  any  force  requisite  that  most  tuxursnl 
of  all  British  habile,  the  snle  of  ioioiicating  drinka  to  those  wbo 
ncTcr  knew  them  liefore.  On  the  beads  of  tbeso  traliiekers  reiV 
the  blood  of  ihousands  of  their  fellow  men. 

8.  Although  a  large  .proportion  of  children  have  died  while  andti 
school  instruction,  there  is  uo  proof  that  edneation,  if  prop«rlf 
conducted,  leuda  to  extinguii^h  races.  And  it  u  poseihle  that  b/ 
edueikting  oiitcnst  native  children,  these  tribes,  with  whalvrcr 
mental  constitution  endowed,  may  be  spared  to  contribute  tbcii 
quota  to  human  knowledge  and  advancement. 

4.  The  school  dieeai^ea.  however,  indicate  tbnt  education  ehoulil 
bo  conducted  in  a  very  different  manner  from  what  it  !•  in  Eng- 
land. Physiology  would  teiich  us  that  it  is  not  safe  to  t>ke  lltf 
child  of  uncivilised  parents,  and  to  submit  it  all  at  once  tu  th* 
restraints  uf  civilisation.  What  \n  wunled  is  a  careful  stnij  oT 
what  can  and  what  cunuot  be  done  with  safely.  Time  tvonIdMe>' 
to  bo  a  great  element  in  the  education  of  those  children,  Tliw* 
should  he  as  little  interforonce  as  possible  with  their  boi'D  babiB 
ftnd  customs.  And  that  interference  should  take  place  gradviUf 
and  wisely.  Thu  probnhilily  is  that  if  chtldvcu  could  It-tt^-CKbOBl 
in  health,  with  auflieient  training  to  enable  them  to  enter  iho  pal* 
of  civilisation,  their  children  would  be  tho  more  able  to  hear  ti* 
required  dcvclopraeut  of  the  mental  liieuliics.  In  any  CM«. 
physical  ti'ainin<;,  and  u  large  amount  of  out-door  work,  arc  eiMti- 
ally  necessary  tu  success. 

5.  Wo  all  know  how  ditficult  it  is  to  preserve  health  Bong 
dense  populations  in  our  honaes  ut  home.  We  may  hence  infer  b«» 
much  more  dilHcult  it  is  to  draw  logclher  numbers  of  uiiciriliW 
or  partially  civilised  people,  ivithin  the  same  boundary  or  DDiIvr  ibo 
same  roof,  without  great  risk  to  health  and  life.  Dring  a  knllk; 
faniilj'  fiT.m  the  open  country  into  a  naiTow  crowded  London  »ll«y. 
and  the  liitlo  ones  will  die,  the  elder  ones  will  ho  sick  for.  perb^i, 
the  first  time  in  their  lives,  Jind  the  parents  will  fall  Into  evnfimtd 
ill-health,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

Our  home  experience  hence  teaches  us  the  extreme  importani*  "f 
fiirourable  sanitary  conditions,  whenever  an  attempt  ia  nude  w 
bring  the  uncivilised  within  the  pnle  of  civilisation. 

Every  society  which  has  beeu  formed  has  had  to  sacrifice  Ivf* 
propoi'tious  of  itij  earlier  generations  to  the  new  conditions  of  life 
.arising  out  of  the  mere  fact  of  change.  Only  by  tho  greauvt  eus 
f'»ud  by  the  adoption  of  every  requisite  improvemont  van  Loadoa 
<  itself  hear  the  rapid  increase  of  its  population  without  dosger  fraa. 
■  pestilence. 

This  destroying  principle  is  now  at  work  in  the  colonies  where  not* 
are  decaying.     Audits  results  can  only  be  diminished hy  aatimilatiiig 
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the  new  con<Iitioaa,  involved  in  the  cbaoge,  aa  nearly  aa  poaeiblc,  bo 
hr  ms  liealtliinesa  ia  concerned,  to  the  open  air  activity  to  which  the 
people  have  been  for  generations  accustomed. 

These  are  the  resulta  of  this  inquiry.  Defective  in  many  parLicu- 
IftTB  ihotigh  they  be,  they  are  still  sufficient  to  prove  that,  on  the 
local  Authorities  of  the  colonies,  there  rests  a  responaibllitj  in  the 
face  of  public  opinion  in  Europe,  of  iLc  very  gravest  kiuU.  It  ia 
A  ituUter  for  State  iutcrfcreiice.  It  ia  iuipossible  lo  stand  by,  while 
races  are  disappearing,  of  which  it  can  be  said  that  liie  "  AiisIruHun  is 
^e  Bucst  model  of  the  human  proportions  in  muscwlar  dovelopineiit," 
that  his  "head  might  compare  with  an  antique  bust  of  a  philoso- 
pher," that  his  "  perceptive  faculties  are  peculiarly  acute,"  that  he  is 
tn  "  apt  learner,"  and  "  poaaesaes  the  most  intense  desire  to  imitate 
bis  more  civilised  brethren  in  almost  every  thiug  ;"  that  the  Austra- 
lian aburigiaea  are  "possessed  of  mental  power  on  a  par  wiih  their 
brethri-n  of  the  other  races  of  man  ;  that  tbey  are  perhaps  superior 
lo  the  Negro  and  some  of  the  more  inferior  divisions  of  the  great 
itman  family  j"  that  they  have  "keen  perceptive  faculties,  wiih  a 
losiderable  deficiency  in  their  reflective  faculties,  aud  a  eerlain 
t  of  steadiness  of  purpose  in  their  characters,  which  appears  the 
kt  obstacle  to  be  overcome  in  reclaiming  them  and  bringing 
tn  within  the  palo  of  civilisation  an«l  Chrislianily," 
These  statements  are  fi'om  a  report  on  the  subject,  mode  by  a 
t  committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Victoria  in  18o8-9. 
is  report  occurs  the  following  passage,  with  which  I  conclude 
account  of  its  authority,  iippealiug  from  its  iiicls  to  the  better 
beling  of  the  colonies,  with  the  bo[.ie  that  the  lime  is  not  fur  off 
vlteii  such  a  stigma  as  it  affisoa  to  the  empire  niay  be  wiped  away. 

'"The  great  and  almost  unprecedeotod  reduction  in  the  num- 
ler  of  the  Aborigines  is  to  be  attril'Uled  to  the  general  occnpa- 
tiOD  of  the  country  by  the  white  popuhitioii  ;  lo  vices  acquired  by 
contact  with  a  civilised  race,  more  particularly  the  indulgence  in 
■rdeDt  spirits  ;  and  hunger,  iu  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  gumo 
noce  the  settlement  of  the  colony  ;  and,  also,  in  some  cases,  to 
cruelty  and  ill-treatment.  The  great  cause,  however,  is  apparently 
Ike  inveterate  propensity  of  the  race  to  excessive  indulgence  in 
ipiritey  which  it  seems  utterly  impossible  lo  eradicate.  This  vice 
B  aol  only  fatal,  but  leads  to  other  causes  which  tend  to  shorten 
ife. 
"Mr,  Thomas,  the  guardian  of  Aborigines,  Btatea  in  evidence, 
one  morning  he  found  live  drunken  blacks  lying  buried  in  the 
at  the  Merri  Creek,  which  being  followed  by  pulmonary  attack, 
.  as  b  invariably  the  case,  ensuesd.  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
imption  forms  a  fruitful  cause  of  mortality  amongst  them,  in 
IditiuQ  to  the  other  causes  enumeruled. 

It  would  appear  that  they  have  materially  degenerated  since  the 
Tent  of  the  whites,  as  Mr.  Thomas  has  said  '  the  young  die  two  to 
IB  in  proportion  to  the  old  ;  I  have  some  old  people  yet.'  The 
ipid  settlement  necessary  upon  the  country  being  oooupled    by 
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flocks  and  herds  was  more  unfavourable  to  tba  Aborigines  Uua  if  it 
bad  only  been  gradually  taken  up  for  sgri cultural  purposes. 

"  Your  Commitloc  are  of  opiuion  ibat  great  injustice  haa  been 
perpetrftti^d  upon  llio  Aboriginrs — Ilial,  when  iho  Government  of  the 
colony  found  it  necessary  to  lake  from  ibem  ibeir  hunting  groimdi 
and  their  means  of  living,  proper  pi'ovisioa  should  have  been  mode 
for  them.  Had  they  been  ii  t.Lrong  race,  like  the  New  Zealandeti, 
they  ttoiild  have  forced  iho  new  occupiers  of  their  country  la 
provide  for  ihcm  ;  but  being  weak  and  ignorant,  even  for  tavagM, 
they  have  lieen  treated  with  almost  utter  neglect. 

"With  the  esception  of  the  Protectorate,  wbich  was  au  cinan*- 
tion  of  the  imperial  Government,  and  which  seemed  to  havp  been 
only  partially  succeHsful,  littlo  or  nothing  has  been  done  Sat  lite 
black  deni^enB  of  the  country," 

Every  colony  where  iho  native  races  are  declining  could  fumiali 
some  such  report  as  this.  The  injustice  has  been  a  common  oik, 
and  BO  Bbould  be  the  remedy. 


Leith  and  its  Sanitary  Efforts.     By  Pbovobt  Lindsai 

of  Leith. 

Tbe  importance  of  Sanitary  Reform  cannot  be  orer-eati mated,  i 
in   the  present  excessive  dealL-ralo  of  our  largo  towns  can  ti 
too  earnestly  impressed    on    the  attention  of  ibo    public.       Alii 
to  this  tnith,  (he  Town  Council  of   Lciib  have  bveu  uctuatml 
an  anTcious  and  unanimous  desire  to  promote,  by  all  means  in 
power,  the  improvement  of  Ihe  health  of  tbe  burgb. 

In  18G1,  as  soon  as  the  censtis  was  taken,  tbe  Town  Council 
ateps  to  establish  morlaliiy  tables  for  the  burgh.  For  that 
it  was  divided  into  districts,  each  district  being  composed  of  a  cerCiiB 
area  with  the  streets  or  lanes  and  closes  therein,  or  of  distinct  parW 
of  the  burgb,  such  as  Newhavcn,  or  Trinity,  and  Wnrdip.  Tbe 
tables  give  the  population,  male  and  female,  of  each  district,  di^ 
tingnishing  adults  and  children,  the  latter  being  rouged  u  uodtr 
one,  five,  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  From  ibe  returns  of  llie  rlwiti, 
made  out  in  reference  (o  these  tables,  Ihe  Town  Council  cM  tf 
any  moment  ascertain  tbe  stale  of  the  public  health,  and  decide 
what  appear  to  be  the  causes  which  are  operating  on  the  kcallli«f 
the  burgh,  or  any  district,  or  part  of  a  district,  or  any  psnicote 
tenement.  Monthly  statements  of  the  morlaliiy  in  each  diiDicS 
and  sireel,  with  other  particulars,  are  published.  Tbes«  rooatUj 
Btalemenia,  and  an  aggregnie  etalcnient,  made  up  and  publidMJat 
the  end  of  the  year,  showing  also  tbe  diseases  and  the  numbtrvf 
deaths  insulting  from  each  disease,  and  Hkewiso  the  localities  and 
tbe  proportions  in  which  epidemics  proved  fatal,  have  hud  a  laflA 
beneficial  cfiect,  not  only  in  directing  the  attention  of  Ihe  autboritiM 
to  the  seats  of  disease,  in  order  to  devise  measures  for  its  reodnl 
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mitigation,  but  also  va  stirring  up  the  inhabitanls  to  a  senap  of 
tiie  risks  which  they  run  by  a  disregard  of  the  laws  of  health. 
These  tables,  when  continued  Cur  a,  colimb  of  yoars,  will  ensure 
the  discovery  of  all  latent  ciiusi's,  if  auy,  afibcttug  iho  health  of  any 
part  of  the  burgh. 

Hie  deatb-rato  of  Leith  is,  on  the  whole,  more  favourable  than  the 
other  principal  towns  of  Scotland,  regularly  reported  on  by  the 
Ke(;x*trar-General.  It  is  more  favourjihlc  thnn  the  City  of  Ediu- 
bucgli,  as  a  reference  to  the  reports  sinco  1855  will  show  ;  liut  aa 
regards  infuntile  mortality  the  Leith  ralo  la  higher  than  tho 
Erilinhurgh  rate,  as  well  tia  that  of  one  or  two  other  towns,  the  gross 
mte  of  which  is  higher  than  iho  gross  laiu  of  Leilh.  The  average 
giou  death-rale  of  tite  eight  prini^ipal  towns  of  Scotland  aiiieo  1855, 
is  as  1  in  37,  or  270  in  every  10,000.  The  averaKe  of  Edinburgh 
for  the  same  period,  is  1  in  42,  or  235  in  every  10,000,  imd  of  Leith, 
1  ill  45,  or  219  in  every  10,000.  The  average  infantile  death-rate 
for  the  eight  principal  towns  for  the  sitme  period,  is  41'82  per  cent. 
That  of  Ediubui'gh  fur  the  same  period,  is  37  per  cent.,  and  of  Leith 
45  per  cent. 

The  Town  Council,  struck  with  this  excessive  infantile  death-rate 
in  Leitli,  remitted  to  the  medienl  gentlemen  of  the  town  for  their 
opinion  as  to  ils  causes.  A  variety  of  probable  cauBoa  were  men- 
tioned by  them,  hut  no  tangible  or  definite  eausp  was  optiiblished. 
I  am  therefore  dispos^ed  to  believe  that  no  distinct  cause  exists  Iq 
I«ilh  funher  than  this,  that  the  same  causes  which  operate  i.hrougU- 
oot  the  country  generally,  such  as  over-crowding  of  the  population, 
the  want  of  good  and  sutlicient  food,  iuadenlion  to  personal  cleanli- 
scsii,  H-Jtb  all  (he  evils  resulting  from  such  u  slate  of  matters,  are 
operating  more  severely  in  Leitli  than  iu  aeverat  of  the  eight  towns 
where  the  gross  death-rale  is  reported  higher,  hut  the  infuntile  rate 

Cwer  than  in  Leith. 
One  of  (he  causes  to  which  some  of  the  medical  gentlemen  aacribed, 
jMirt.  tlio  fscesaive  infantile  rate,  was  the  slaio  of  the  burial 
grounds  of  South  and  Noi-th  Leith,  which  are  situated  iu  iho  town. 
From  the  Leith  morliilily  tables  these  gentlemen  [bought  they  could 
discover  disease  at  work  in  the  vicinity  of  the  burial  grounds,  arising 
A-oiu  emanations  therefrom,  especially  "  under  the  influence  of  a 
hot  sua  flud  a  warm,  stagnant,  and  humid  atmosphere." 
k  In  order  to  consider  whether  or  not  South  Leith  burial  gi'ountl 
■S9  "linngerous  to  health,  ami  offensive  or  contrary  lo  decency," 
m  tlw  terms  of  the  Burial  Grounds  (Scotland)  Act,  the  Town  Council 
nqneswd  the  medical  gentlemen  to  vi^^it  it  from  time  to  time  during 
a  KpeciGed  period,  and  to  report  on  its  condition.  The  grouud  is 
■boot  two  acres  in  extent,  and  it  appeared  that  the  most  of  this  was 
bbcmI  as  common  ground,  the  rest  beiug  private  ground  or  tombs, 
Xt  bad  been  used  as  a  place  of  sepulture,  without  inlennii^sioii.  for 
■ceoiarieB.  At  the  lime  of  shutting  up  the  graveyards  in  London, 
when  fover  and  dysentery,  distinctly  tracoablelo  the  emauaiions  from 
'JhtK  placcfi,   were  decimating  the  inhabitants,   it  was  found  that 
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50,000  of  all  ages  were  onnually  interred  in  203  acres  of  gromid, 
being  ou  an  arerage  about  246  to  euch  acre.  Tlie  annual  iul«rmenU 
in  South  Leith  were  about  eq^uaJ  to  this  rate,  aaU  the  ground  wm  to 
overcrowded  that  it  was  pierced  with  an  iron  rod  to  nsoertun  iu 
stale  before  opening  a  grave.  From  these  and  olber  circunutance^ 
tbo  Toivti  Council  were  aulisfied  that  South  Leitli  churchyard  fell 
nnder  the  operation  of  Iho  Act.  Tliey  accordiuglj  applied  to  tli» 
Kirk  Session,  who  are  the  manugerg  of  it,  vohinlarily  lo  close  tbe 
ground.  The  Kirk  Session  met  the  Town  Council  in  n  proper  tpitii, 
and  offered  to  raise  the  dues,  for  all  interments  of  iho^e  wbo  Iisd  not 
near  relations  already  interred  there,  to  sucli  au  extent  as  virliull; 
to  exclude  all  auch  Interments  for  the  future,  and  also  to  ni<c  ibt 
dues  for  iboso  whose  near  relations  had  been  interred  there,  90  as  M 
make  them  equal  to  the  higboat  fees  of  the  cemeteries  in  tha  neigb- 
bourbood.  In  addition  lo  tliis,  the  parochial  board  of  tin  puiib, 
who  iuterred  tbo  panper  dead  in  Ibe  ground  in  tjnestion,  ^reeil  (* 
discontinue  tbeir  pauper  intermonts  there,  and  tu  cause  til  fnuire 
panper  interments  to  bo  made  iu  Rose  Bank  Cemetery,  The  Totr» 
Council,  considering  tliat  the  terms  offered  were  sutlicient  to  DMt 
the  public  interests,  aceepied  tbcm.  North  Leilk  paroehi&l  bovd 
had  previoutily  arranged  lo  bury  their  panpers  in  the  same  enaeUtj, 
in  place  of  North  Leith  churchyard. 

Another  source  of  injury  to  ibo  public  health  in  I>ith,  WA*aci»- 
aiderable  range  of  chemical  and  maiiufHciuriui;  work?,  principally  of 
artJIieial  roanureH.  extending  along  ilio  eastern  portion  of  Ibe  lowi 
fronting  the  eea-beach,  the  vapours  and  exlmlalion.t  from  vfakk 
spread  over  the  town  and  were  most  offensive  to  the  sense  of  OBtlL 
Anxious  to  avoid  unnecesi^nry  interference  with  the  operation*  if 
trade,  iheTown  Council  applied  to  Dr.  Angus  Smitli  ofUaDChcMO'.tB 
visit  the  works  and  to  report  whether  the  liost  practical  mc*njw«» 
used  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  noxious  vapours.  Dr.  Smith  hiTtcg 
reported  that  snch  was  not  llic  fact,  and  that  it  was  qnite  practiMUu 

to  consume  the  offensive  vapours  on  the  premises,  eo  lu  to  i  ■■■ ' 

offence  to  the  public,  the   Town  Council   called  on   the  oc'.' ■ 
the  different  works  to  carry  out  tbo  necessary  inijiroveiDBnti  lyr  ia»» 
end,    tailing   which    it    was   intimated    that    proceedings   woold   t* 
adopted,  nnder   the   Nuisance.^   Removal  (Scotland)  Act,  10  Eloptte 
works  until  such  was  done.     The  parties  concerned  having  <r>J"*"W* 
their  willingucsa  to  do  all  tb»t  they  could  in  ihnl  respect,  an  ' 
improvements   having  alreaJy  taken   place,  liie  Town  Cuii' 
urging  on  the  improvements  indieaied  in  Dr.  Smith's  ri-port.  If  J*'^^ 
shall  not  be  made,  however,  within  a  rensonaMe  time,  the  Couufil  "lil 
not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  the  law. 

The  want  of  public  slaughterhouses  was  seriously  oomplwned  a 
in  Leith  by  the  butchers,  atiJ  the  public  were  sadly  annoyed  by  the 
"killing  places"  in  dlffereuC  parts  of  the  Iowd,  which  were  iBO»t 
offensive  nuisances.  As  the  law  then  stood  do  power  exi*tod  n 
compel  the  use  of  the  slangliterhouses  when  erected,  and  ifce  Town 
Council  felt  it  would  not  i>e  right  to  provide  llivin  at  th«  poUk 
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expenu;  but  latterly,  in  the  prospect  of  the  powers  which  now  exist 
in  the  Geaeral  Police  and  ImproTomeut  (Scoilaml)  Act,  the  Council 
«a  poIic«  com  miss  loner  B  determined  to  buiid  slnughterLouses,  and 
they  were  accordingly  built,  completed,  tind  opened  last  year  at  a 
COBI  of  £5,000.  It  ia  anticipated  that  the  HlaughterhouseH  will  not 
only  be  self-supporting,  but  have  an  annual  BurphiB,  Hufficient  in 
ooarse  of  time  to  repay  the  lirst  cost.  In  fixing  on  a  site  tor  slaughter- 
Itonses,  care  should  bo  taken  to  build  them  near  to  a  drainage  outlet, 
to  avoid,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  refuse  therefrom  passing  through 
tlio  town  drains.  It  is  also  deairnhlo  to  build  them  iu  an  airy  silua- 
tion.  free  from  nil  manufactories,  for  vitiated  air  operates  on  thttl 
carcases,  and  flakes  of  soot,  from  the  furnaces  of  the  man u factories, 
blacken  them.  The  butchers  of  Leith  elate  that  they  experience  the 
greatest  change  in  the  oarcaaeH  in  ihe  slaughterhouses,  which  ia 
tiie  "killing  places"  from  defect  of  structure  and  insufficient 
ftocominodation,  used  to  take  a  long  time  to  sttfTen,  but  now  the  ex- 
eelleot  nocomniodtion  provided  iu  the  slaughterhouBes  for  the 
callle,  previoQg  to  their  being  slaughtered,  makes  a  considtirnhlo 
difference  in  the  condition  and  value  of  iheir  carcuses,  and  altogether 
the  meat  is  belter  preserved, 

A  good  deal  line  been  said  of  late  regarding  diseased  meat,  nod  I 
believe  not  too  much,  for  I  fear  the  cattle  that  die  from  diseases  are 
more  or  less  disposed  of  to,  and  consumed  by,  the  public — iu  which 
respect  the  poorer  classes  are  the  grealcat  sutterers.  Public  slaughter- 
house><,  placed  under  proper  inspection,  are  calculated  to  protect 
the  public,  and,  on  this  ground  aloae,  deserve  the  attention  of  all 

»  local  authorities. 
The  town  of  Leith  has  a  rii^ht  to  the  water  of  Lochend  Loch,  near 
Lntb,  the  water  of  which  has  long  been  in  use  in  the  town  ;  latterly, 
however,  since  the  introduction  of  "  Ciawlcy,"  only  for  manufacturiug 
purposes.  This  Loch  water  has  been  inli-oduced  into  ihe  slaughter- 
Loasea,  the  sanitary  stale  of  which — -the  supply  of  water  being  un- 
limited— is  well  preserved  ;  but  even  with  an  ordinary  supply  of 
■water,  the  construction  of  the  slauglitcihouses  is  such  na  to  render 
th«m  iDofTensive  to  the  neighbourbooJ. 

The  cranes  for  hoisting  the  carcases  serve  also  to  plncc  tbe  meat 

in  carta,  and  thus  conBiderablc  manual  labour  is  saved.  Great  saving 

is  also  cHectcd  to  all  concerned  by  the  concentration  of  the  business. 

The  '-■tFal,  blood,  hoofs,  sheep-gut,  &c,,  are  all  sold  for  behoof  of  the 

aUogbterhouses,  and  this  etiijcis  a  reduction  of  the  duos,  which  fall 

to  be  arranged  with  the  butchers  every  three  years,  and  failing  sach 

^  wrangeroent,  the  sherifi'  of  the  county  has  power  to  fix  the  same. 

H      In  reference  to  Lochend  water,  it  may  here  be  stated  that  lately  it 

Bmu  discovered  that  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  drained 

Blheir  sewage  into  the  Loch,  of  course   to  the  injury  of  iho  water. 

^Thifl  hod  been  going  on  for  a  considerable  period.  The  Town  Council 

having,  without  effect,  applied  to  th«  parties   to  divert  the  aewngo 

iixMn  the  Loch,  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  declare  ihe  right 

of  the  Council,  and  to  prohibit  all  coiicorncd  from  doing  so  in   time 
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to  come,  and  althouRli  all  wlio  had  feuB  or  property  in  the  district 
were  convened  for  their  inttirost,  none  appeared  to  contest  any  right, 
real  or  supposed,  to  couliime  such  a  misuse  of  die  Loch,  nod  judgiuenl 
was  accordingly  obtained. 

Considerable  use  of  this  water  is  mada  rorflnshing  ihe  draiiiA,  and 
the  closes  and  lanes  of  the  town.  Odoride  of  liuic  is  ulso  libcrtllj 
used  in  tliese  flusliings.  In  summer  or  long  continued  dry  weaibef, 
sucli  flushings  mUBt  have  a  most  bcnelicial  efiect  on  the  public  heallK 
The  lanes  and  closes  are  also  lime  washed. 

Ah  already  stated,  the  Town  Council  are  also  Commisaionera  of 
Police  in  Leith.  In  that  capacity  the  Council  have,  for  tho  lui 
fieyen  or  eight  years,  been  carrying  out  a  regular  system  of  dmin«g« 
in  the  lown,  but  considerable  portions  of  the  Imrgli  atiU  remwn  to 
be  overtaken.  The  drainage  works  already  executed  were  cwnfloed 
to  the  old  police  bounds,  wiiicli  excluded  the  suburban  or  out-ljiiig 
parts  of  the  burgh.  The  burgii  haviug  now,  by  the  adoption  of  tba 
General  Police  and  Improvement  Act,  been  wholly  placed  tiiiilet 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  magi^u^iM 
and  council,  as  the  police  commission,  to  obtain  from  tbc  mcM 
eminent  engineers  a  survey  of  tlio  whole  bnrgh,  showing  the  coune 
of  all  the  existing  sewers  and  drains,  and  also  what  new  sower*  »« 
required,  and  where,  aud  bow  the  aame  should  bo  joined  to  th* 
existing  sewers,  aud  the  best  outlets  for  each  district  of  the  burg^ 
A  complete  system  of  drains  is  essential  to  the  proper  eauitnry  co^ 
di^ion  of  any  town.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  very  foundation  of  every  olb* 
improvement.  By  the  General  Police  and  Improvement  Act  the 
officers  of  Iler  Majesty's  Ordnance  are  bound  to  fufoish  copWf 
of  the  ordnance  survey  for  any  burgh,  and  with  these  a  survey  for 
drains  will  be  a  very  easy  aft'air.  No  dniin^e  works  BboiUJ  it 
undertaken  for  any  part  of  a  burgh  without  first  obtjuniiig  tbo 
Bnrvey  of  the  whole  burgh.  This  is  necessary  to  promote  uniforoiity 
of  purpose,  aud  to  secure  a  complete  syslem  of  ilrains.  Any  oiktf 
^m  course  will  result  in  disappointment,  and  very  likely  double  wnrL 
^^H  It   is  not  my  intention  to   eiilcr  into  those  details  which  eogiM^r* 

^^^         are  called  on  to  specify,  but  as  iliere  areeomparaiively  feweiigin«i» 
I  who  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  details  of  draiuage  wtnfci^ 

I  it  is  proper  to  warn  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  to  such  mallM^ 

B  that  there  are  many  practical  improvements  to  be  attended  l«  in  ilw 

I  construction  of  drains  which    tho>:e   only  accustomed    lo  such  wuti* 

I  caa  provide  for.     I  feel  that    I  cannot  do  bettor  ihan  refer  to  lb* 

I  papers  bearing  ou  tiiis  subject  contained  in  the  Traruaetiiiiu  of  ttta 

I  Association,   such  as  those  of  Mr.  HawLuson,  in  the   Toltunes  (at 

■  18.57  and  1862. 

I  The    greatest    tangible    obstacle    to    the    improvement     of    iIm 

I  public  health  in  Leith,  is    the    monster- nuisance  of  the    rinr  or 

M  water    of   Leith,  iueluding    the    harbour,  which  runs  through  tb« 

H  very  centre    of   the    town,   up   to,  and  through,  and  beyonJi  nuM 

H  valuable  property  iu  Edinburgh,  and  into  which  passes  the  eengp 

H  -o^  a    largo  portion  of   tiio  iohabilants  of  Ediuburgb,  and  aim  of 
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^Ujeith  iUelf.      Tbis  has  been  long  a  eourco    of  complaint    to  llie 
Hinkabitants  of  both  Edinlitirgh  &aA  LeitL.  rdJ  various  efforts  have 

■  been  mado  to  remove  it.      About  ten  years  ago,  Edinburgh  made 
feerluin    proposals  for  reniedjing    tlia    evil    iu  whole    or    purl,  but 

these  mere  not  gone  Into,  and  Edinburgh  nt  thnt  lime  effected  a 
partial  improvement  t>y  making  a  rut  in  the  centre  of  the  bed 
of  the  river,  near  Stockbridge,  within  which  to  convey  the  Eewnge, 
Two  yeaca  ago,  Leitb  made  proposals  to  Edinburgh  and  the  Dock 
and  Hfirbour  Commission   for  n    more    comprehensive    scheme,  in 

» order  completely  to  purify  the  water  of  Leith,  and  Ihese  public 
bodies  having  co-operutcd  together,  a  remit  was  made  lo  Messrs. 
Stflvenson,  engineers,  Edinburgh,  to  report  on  what  wns  best  to 
bo  done,  and  the  probable  coat  of  the  proposed  works.  The  burgh 
local  engineers  of  Edinburgh  and  Loilh  were  also  respectively  em- 
ployed. Reports  were  made  by  tiie  engineers,  in  wliich  iliey  rccom- 
tneoded  the  formation  of  a  covered  drain,  or  great  inierceptiug 
conduit,  commencing  at  Collbridge.  about  a  mile  up  the  water  from 
tlie  extreme  boundary  of  Edinburgh,  along  the  course  of  the  river 
tbrough  Edinburgh  down  to  Leith,  and  out  to  sen  at  tbe  Black 
Kocks  iu  the  Firth  of  Forth,  at  a  cost  of  £53,000. 

Tbe  plan  thus  proposed  was  approved  of,  and  for  its  exocution 
tho  Commissioners  of  the  Ilarljour  and  Docks  of  Leith  offered  to 
contribute  £4,000,  because  of  the  benefit  it  would  confer  on  tho 
harixiur.  A  difference  of  opinion,  however,  occurred  on  the  question 
of  assessment  as  betwixt  Ediubtirgli  and  Leith.  Leidi  proposed 
that  the  scheme  should  be  deult  with  as  a  whole,  for  which  an  equal 
rale  of  assesamont  should  he  levied  on  all  the  properties  draining 
into  the  water  of  Leitb,  whether  silualed  in  Edinburgh  or  Leith. 

•  Kdioburgh  proposed  to  execute  the  works  only  to  the  Leith  boundary, 
and  subsequently  offered  to  make  certain  contributions  towards  the 
expcnces  of  carrying  the  conduit  through  Leitb,  and  also  to  pay 
one-half  of  tho  cost  of  carrying  it  from  the  seaward  boundary  of 
Leith  out  to  the  Black  Rocks.  Leiib,  however,  could  not  agree  to 
any  (irrangoment  that  did  not  proceed  on  some  principle  of  ossesa- 

■  incut  for  drainage  works,  but  offered  to  refer  Ihe  dispute  to  the 
H  Committee  of  Parliament  or  to  n  referee.  In  this  position  the 
H  scheme  was  Luiig  up  until  last  month,  when  a  start  was  made  in  it 
H  by  the  Town   Council  of  Edinburgh,  under   Lord  Provost  Lawson, 

to  proceed  with  tho  works,  all  questions  of  assessment  being  settled 
by  an  arbiter  to  be  mutually  chosen. 

PTliis  being  Ihe  lirst  instance,  iu  Scotland  at  least,  where  two 
indep^idcnt  communities  have  united  to  accomplifih  great  drainage 
works  I'or   the    benefit  of  both   communities,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 

■  regarded  with  peculiar  interest  by  other  communities  similarly 
situated,  and  the  principle  of  assessment  being  lixed,  there  can  ho 
no  doubt  that  it  will  form  a  precedent  for,  and  stimulate  the  prose- 
cution of  similar  works  for  the  purification  of  other  rivers,  which 
arc  now  made  tlie  receplnclo  for  the  sewage  of  different  communities. 
In   the  case  of  the  water  of  Leith,  large  aa  the  cost  may  appear,  it 
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will  not,  if  ttie  nnifiirm  rate  of  assesamenf  shall  1»  given  effect  to, 
«sceed  2r.  6rf.  a  pound  on  one  year's  rental  of  tlie  united  diiirict, 
and  it  is  Eigrecd  on  all  linndd  thnt  the  cost  is  not  to  be  <Miin}tare4 
with  the  lienetit  which  the  scheme  will  confer  directly  on  the  district 
ihruugli  which  the  drain  is  to  pass,  and  indirectly  on  the  eatira 
-comraiinitiea  of  Edinburgh  (ind  I^cith. 

While  the  foregoing  improvements  are  all  gwid  so  Ikr  as  they  go, 
-still  it  is  my  heartfelt  conviction  that,  until  better  accommodaiioa  is 
-provided  for  the  ma8sef,the  d eft th -rale  of  Irfiih,  or  of  any  of  »ur  lat^ 
towns,  will  never  be  raatcriolly  reduced.  Houses  for  the  working 
■classes  are  every  now  and  agnin  being  built,  and  iheie,  no  doubt,  hol(> 
to  relieve  the  pressure  on  existing  old  houses,  but  so  great  is  tha 
overcrowding  in  the  densely  populated  parts  of  large  lawns  that  it 
appeai-a  to  me  to  be  hopeless  to  trust  to  such  mea,nB  aa  a  rtdkal  cure 
for  this  evil,  and  I  believe  thnt,  so  long  as  the  old  honses  an  altovpj 
to  remain  above  ground,  they  will  llnd  inmates.  In  .July  laU  I  cam« 
upon  H  cellar  underground  which  had  been  used  for  storing  potter 
and  iilo.  having  a  firephice,  but  no  window,  and  no  ventilation  I'letft 
by  the  door,  with  an  aged  man  and  his  daughter  living  in  it;  and  mi 
asking  if  tliey  really  tliought  the  niithorilies  could  allow  them  ti>li«« 
in  such  a  place,  summer  and  winter,  the  woman  replied  thai  inihrJ 
it  was  a  great  deal  belter  to  live  in  than  many  of  the  adjainaif 
jiouses. 

Proprietors  of  old  houses,  in  order  to  avoid  coining  in  cnniail 
-with  the  tenants,  very  frequently  place  them  in  the  hands  of  &nl«>n^ 
who  have  no  interest  in  the  tenants,  and  lake  no  troubfo  farther  thtt 
to  esact  the  last  penny  that  Can  be  got  from  ih«m,  wliboatarock 
respect  to  the  accommoduiion  provided.  Of  coarse  ih^re  ai* 
honourablo  exceptions,  but  I  refer  to  proprietors  and  their  facMn 
in  general. 

During  this  last  summer  a  good  deal  of  stir  has  been  going  «• 
among  the  old  properties  in  Lcith  in  consequence  of  the  demand  (■ 
provide  water  and  wat.ei'-closet  accommodation  for  the  occapimL 
Proprietors  when  ap]>caled  to  have  confessed  that  they  hnd  wldon 
looked  near  their  old  property,  and  would  not  have  done  M 
then  but  for  the  demand  upon  them  to  improve  it.  Through  ll» 
force  of  the  obligation  imposed  on  landlords  of  properly,  in  bniyto 
where  tlie  GeiLcral  Police  and  Improvement  Act  is  in  oporslioo,  tt 
is  now  absolutely  necessary  for  them  either  to  shut  up  thrir  ali 
houses  or  improve  them.  As  soon  as  the  authorities  of  Leitb  hat* 
prepared  the  way  for  it  by  the  gradual  renewal  of  old  pn>p«nici^ 
they  will  be  in  a  position  to  enforce  this  obligation  still  mnn^wif. 
All  houses  underground  will  fidl  to  be  dealt  with  in  terms  of  ihl 
new  Act.  The  lighting  and  the  proper  cleaning  "by  lums,"  cf 
common  stairs,  as  well  as  their  proper  Tentilatlou,  ure  now  being 
■enforced  in  terms  of  that  Act. 

It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  in  common  tenmnent*  !■ 
Scotland  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  cleanliness  in  «at«r-elnMtt 
((vhere  dillerent  teuaats  have  to  underuke  the  duty.     This  aod«aU 
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m»y  bo  true  with  the  very  lowest  clnss  of  tenanii,  more  porlicularly 
their  cliildren,  with  l!it'ir  present  very  degrailecl  uotions,  but  it  ib 
not  true  in  regard  to  decent  working  people.  If  any  one  doubia  it, 
I  gihould  be  pliid  to  accompany  him  to  Leitb,  where  he  will  he  nhle 
lo  judge  for  himself  of  the  perfect  working  of  common  wstor-cloaels 
in  use  by  ditferent  families  in  common  tenements.  In  any  view  a 
be^noing  ntuBt  be  made,  and,  whatever  difficulties  are  encountered 
ftl  iUb  outset,  I  feel  quite  confident  Ihat  the  water  and  water-cloaot 
(jsifm  for  every  inhabitiint  must  and  will  prevail. 

All  tlicse  appliances,  howi-ver,  will  never  outrool  tlio  existing  foci 
of  vice  am!  diaeiise.     In  liiis  bHief  the  Town   Council   of  Lritli,  m 
Commiwi oners  of  Police,  have  determinerl   to  exercise  ihe   jwwera  of 
the  General  Police  and  Imi)rovement  Act,  by  which  ihey  c(in  nequire 
old   proj)ertii.'»  for  the  purpose  of  widening  streets  iind  openina;  «p 
loealiiii's  where   hoo^eji   are   Imilt   too    close    to   eiieh    other,  or   have 
Iwipomc  wiiBte  and  ruinous,  or  are  liable   lo  oilier  objections  on  sani- 
tary sTT'iunibi.  For  tliis  puriKwe  an  assessment  of  one  |>eniiy  per  jwund, 
finp-hiilf    on   thf  landlord,  and   oiie-ha.lf   on  the   tenant, — is   exigible, 
which  it  is  thought  from  yeiir  to  yeiir  will   be  amply  suflicii^nt  to 
timew   or  improve  large  portions  of   tlie  oldest  parts  of  the  town. 
1  Generally  old  houses,  when   purchased  and   tnkcn   down   and  rebuilt, 
I  fell  well.  und.  on  a  lai^e  amount  of   tnmsaciions,  it  is  luiticipateil 
rJhnt  litiK-  low  will  occur.     The  pain  to  the  community  must  be  great, 
only  by  ihe  worat  localities  being  converted  into  healthy  hiibita- 
DDa,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  the  death-rate,  and  the  reduc- 
of    tlio   Poor-rates  and  Prison  Assessment ;  but  also    by   the 
Dewcii  or  improved  properties  contributing  their  proper  share  of  the 
tAXcs.      Several   localities  in   Leilh  have  nlrendy  l)een  dealt  with 
this   way  by  private   parties,  and   by  the  Town  Council.      Sites  of 
properties   are   in   some   respects  the  very  best,  for  generally  the 
are    nominal,  and  being    in  the  heart  of    the  town  are 
r  well  drained,  and  have  proper  roads  or  strecta  already  made, 
vriiich    hsTe  to    be  provided  for  when    ground  is  feucd  in  the 
vAmAA. 
Tliu   proper   paving   of   the   slreeta    is   also   essential    to   Ihe   good 
itary  condition  of   a   town.     A  well    pared  street   is   not  only  less 
tenlivf    of  dirt,   but    serves   to    facilitate     the    operations    of    the 
In  Lcith  a  considerable  breadth  of  new  jwring  is  going  on, 
icipally  of  streets  which  had  been  formed,  but  the  carriage-way 
which   had  never  been  jmved.     These  in  terms  of  the  new  Act 
\Mrv  being  jiaved  at  the  expense  of  the  proprielors  of  property  abutting 
.  llw  ntreet.  and  once  done  such  streets  are  thereafter  maintained  in 
■laM  WBy  as  the  other  streets  in  the  town.     A  variety  of  stone  is 
for  paving  in  general,  but  the  Aberdeen  granite  and  tbclnveriiry 
1  nrc  conaidered  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the  long  run.     Nothing 
•ttt  dr«^aei1  stones  should  be  used,  unless,  from  the  want  of   funds,   it 
My  be  eipedieni  to  use  in  the  bye  streets  the  stones  formerly  in  the 
tTMts  newly  psrvcd.      It   is  bardJy  riglit  lo  make   the  present  genera- 
WO  defray  the  great  cost  of  making  improvementa  in  paving  streets 
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whioli  oHglit  to  Inat  for  twenty  or  thirty  yeara.  And  cv  bun 
bIiouUI  only  lie  lifted,  itorli-d,  and  relAid ;  to  meet  wliicld*  it 
would  lip  perfecliy  fair  to  bom-w  money  for  paring  lo  li.^  cfl 
by  Sjireiidinr;  it  over  such  a  iiumlter  of  yeiiTS  lis  iiii;:llB  tMh 
case  Iw  considercil  just. 

Besides  tlie  linkn  of  South  Lcitti.  whidt  ecxve  for  tli  yorpmanl 
A  public  park,  and  the  bowliiij;  greens  established  iboi  by  lli' 
Council,  prinL'ii)nlIy  for   the   good  of  the  n-orking  .4aaBc.«,  a   ! 
ing   green   hns    lately  been   provided  in  North    Iv.ith  for  the  b«nrtM 
of  the  publie.     It  is  a  aad  sijrbt  to  sec  elothii*  hanpn-;  out  hi  dtj 
in  lanes  imd  closes  and  otiier  confined  places.     It  ought  to  hcnw 
of  the  firat  eares  of    the  authorities  of   a  to^Ti  tti  prwvidc  UtaA- 
ing  greens  and  drying  grounds   for  ihe  iiiliabitanta,   t»  cooduriw  la 
tlic  best  intcresia  of  society.     Washing- hoiis&i  and  batiis  bW  i 
to  be  provided,  but  of  couitc  everything  cannot  be  done  u  ( 
1   refer  to  them    now   in  order  thiit    ihey  may  not    he   <n 
among    the    improvements    ivhieh    ought    to    he  carried  (mA 
authorities  as  cii'L-umslJinces  peruiit- 

The  laws  relatinc;  to  the   adulteration  of  meal   and  Other  UU^  . 
of   food,  and  lo  ihe  use  of  pro]>er  weiphis    and    mensuni^ 
very  great  iui]>orlnnee,  especially  as  regards  the  ix>orw  el 
require  the  careful  altenlion   of   ihe  authorities.     All  lodg 
onght    idso    to   he    regularly  ins|iei;led,  and    none    but   tin 
honest  persons  oiinht  to  be  emrusied  with  broker's  licences 
lie  money  spent    in    appointing   proper    oliieers  for    tL«M 
amply  repaid    by  the    good    aeeon)pli!>hed,  and    a  riiort   tini«  if 
each  year,    in    each    deportment,  is    all    that    ia    tuxusaatj  lot  i 
niagistrat4!s  to  keep  these  matters  iu  a  satiafueloty  statu, 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  adverting  lo  the 
railway  companies   in  such   towns   as  Leitli,    to  show  ho< 
the  authorities  ouglit  to  be  to  look  after  ihfl  rights  of   the 
It  is  undoubteilly  for  the    interest  of  the  public  to  hare 
but  experience  has  shown  that  generally  the  pminol*rs  Mtt 
less    of    everything    but    thtir    own    seheme    for    the    ttnw 
Betwixt  Leith  and  Grauton,  about  thirty  years  ujot^a  nilmj 
laid    down    on    the    turnpike    road ;  and     what    was.    Iicfare    ite  | 
event,  one  of    the  finest  marine  walks  in    this    part  of   the 
try,  was  thus  barbarously    deslroycfL     As  an  csainple  of   »!■*_ 
done    in    such    niatiers    at    the  present  day.  il  niny  l>e  rUKmI  ; 
this  yeai"    another  railway  had    to    he    tnadc  witldo   the 
enter    iit    the    west    end    of    llie  docks;  and  fur  station   rocini 
other  pur|ioscs  a  large  portion  of  ground  bad  to  be  reclaimed  (rHal 
sea  at  the  beach,  from  the   west  end  of  the  docks,  to  Aunfic 
Newhaven.     As,  on  the  completion  of  these  works,  the  jiobltB  ' 
have  been  excluded  from  the  sea  beach,  which  hadlieeu  u««l  fcrl 
and  other  recreative  purposes,  the  Town  Council  a  pplii-d  tn  ihei 
company    to    provide    proper   accesses    to  the  lieach,  nnil 
a  sloping  bulwark  with  a  proper  width  of  footpatli  toit,&U  . 
outside  of  their  prii]pc.si:il   work"  ;  and   this  having  been  if 
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Council  represenleil  tlie  mutter  lo  tlie  Boiinl  of  Trnclt',  who  not  only 
imitrUiiiicil  the  reprefitntntion,  but  sent  down  an  Liapettor  (Colonel 
VoUanda),  lo  im|uire  into  Jinil  re[)ort  on  the  whole  circumstHnoes, 
lod  thereupon  decided  not  to  approve  of  the  plans  so  far  a»  tliey 
interfert;d  with  the  foreshore,  unless  the  public  wauta  were  provi- 
ded for.  The  Board  of  Trade  llius  gave  effect  to  Ihe  views  of 
tba  Council.  I  am  glad  to  auitc  that  the  Town  Couneil  of  Edin- 
burgh  reailily  aBsiated  Leith  in  this  matter. 

Now  it  may  asked  if  thu  liiisbandmaji  win  with  reason ahle  certainly 

CMinuitc  the  increased  value  of  his  crops  by  the  extent  of  the  drainugo 

Mill  other  means  employed  to  improve  liis  land,  is  it  not  i'i|Lially  pruC' 

bcabic  to  estimate  tlie  return  for  the  sums    S])ent    in  dj'iiining  the 

^  babitaiions  of  the  inhabitants  of    our    large  towns,  and    the    other 

■eiuis    necessary   lo    protect   them,    as    well    as    others,   from    the 

't»Tjiges  of   disease    aud    dealh  ?     If    the    only  difference    truly    be 

th&t  the  one  is  a  private,  and  the  other  a  puhlie  enterprise,  It  should 

I  be  ke[)t  in  mind  that  tiie  principle  is  the  same, — the  wise  expenditure  of 
■loneyfor  adeflniicobject;  and  that  tbecontribntionsof  the  many  are 
at  least  as  capable  of    producing  safe  results  as  those  of  the  few,  or  a 
ringle  occupier  of  land.     The  queslion  is,  are  we,  with  the  know- 
IsdgB  we  possess  as  to  the  practicability  of  reducing  flie  death-rato 
ni  the  country,  not    culpahly  short-aighied  if  we  hesitate  to  carry 
oat  those  menaures  which  will  ensure  that  result? 
The    legislature  has  given  the  people  a  system  of    local  govem- 
invnt    which    leaves   the    means    very  much    in    their   own    hands. 
Can    local    authorities   slop  short,  and    allow  the  powers  entrusted 
I  lo  them    for    the    public  interests  to  remain  a  dead    letter '?     True 
'  it  muy  be  that  the  public  are  ever  reudy  to  grumble  at  ussessmenta, 
I  be  the  object  what  it  may,   and  no  doubt  it    frecjucntly  rei{uires  a 
I  fltottt  heart  for  the  exercise  of    duty  ;  but   it  is    equidly  true    that 
I  the    public    are    ever    ready  to    acknowledge    in    llic    end  what  is 
'  done  for  the  public  good.     The  onua  which  real*  on  local  authori- 
tifa  is  indeed  serious,  for  the  good   which  they  can  accomj)lish  by 
I  a  due  eserciso  of  their  powers  is,  in  the  present  state  of  the  public 
I  health,    almost   incalculable.     Let    the    watchword    therefore    be   a 
reduced    death-rale;    and    never   let    tha]  cty  oeaao  until    the    rate 
,  is  brought  to  its  proper  limits. 


T^  Sanitary  Slate  of  Newhaven.     By  the  Rev.  W.  GraHAM. 

I  TflK  town  of  Newhaven  is  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Edinburgh.  Its  population  consists  chiefly  of  fishermen  with  iheir 
fiuniliee,  numbering  above  3,000  souls.  The  length  of  the  towiif 
nhich  ia  formed  of  one  main  street,  two  squares,  one  back  court,  two 
wynds,  and  two  back  streets,  is  towards  300  yards,  and  its  breadth 
from  nonb  to  south,  is  towards  70  yards.     Some  of  the  "  lands  of 

C,"  aa  they  are  called,  with  garret  rooms,  are  three,  four,  and 
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£ve  stories  Eiigh.  Its  situation  is  picturesque,  and  &vourabl«  to  tbt 
best  aystem  of  drainage,  by  tlie  aea  ahore. 

Ten  years  ago — and  from  time  imtiieuiorial— it  was  proverbiallj  » 
very  Jirty  plnce,  with  its  old  houses,  very  deficient  in  a  sanitary  poinl 
of  view,  and  far  too  few  in  number  for  so  large  a.  population  in  flad 
a  limited  area. 

Iia  principal  atreet,  running  east  and  west,  waa  paved,  for  ibe  finl 
time,  only  thirty  years  ago,  duiing  the  visitation  of  cholera.  It  km 
paved  anew  four  years  ago  by  the  Cramond  BouJ  Trusltea. 

Before  tbis  wiu  done  the  street  was  full  of  IioIIowh,  ofteo  filM 
ivitb  pools  of  watei'.  Its  aewera,  in  certain  places,  were  often  red> 
dened  with  blood  from  a  neighbouring  slaughter-house,  which  on  hot 
summer  days  occasioned  very  offensive  amells,  while  ash-pits  ud 
night  soil,  and  lish  shells  covered  the  edges  of  the  foot-palbs  in  sO 
directions,  so  that  to  walk  through  the  town  with  comforl  wu 
scarcely  possible.  Tan  years  ago  there  was  not  a  g.is-lanip  to  li^ 
its  streets,  nor  scavenger  to  clean  its  sewers;  nor  water  convenieniO* 
in  ita  houses,  especially  in  its  closes,  while  several  of  its  older  Uiot- 
ments  had  only  one  room,  occupied  sotnelimes  with  eight,  nine,  Ico, 
and  even  eleven  souls;  such  houses  were  too  common  ten  yeansgi^ 
and  even  yet  several  of  its  houses  at  the  present  moment  surroond  a 
little  churchyard  in  its  centre,  the  back  walla  of  which  old  boiMSf 
form  the  old  churchyard  wall ;  so  that  when,  seven  years  ago,  inlff- 
ments  took  place  iu  it,  the  aleeping  dead  on  the  one  side  of  lb* 
churchyard  wall,  were  on  a  level  with  the  sleeping  living  oo  ilie  otbcr 
side  of  the  churchyard  wall ;  in  other  words,  the  level  of  the  churd^ 
yard  earth  is  three  and  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor  of  ihi 
dwelUng-hous3.  I  need  not  aay  tliat  the  back  walla  of  iheee  booiM 
being  the  churchyard  walls,  arc  necessarily  damp  and  unlwalt^ 
looking;  and  if  you  add  to  this  the  fact  of  the  floors  of  some  aflkan 
old  houses  being  several  inches  lower  than  the  street  level,  toA 
remember  the  surface  nuisances  in  these  doses  wiiliin  the  lart  ((• 
years,  the  wonder  is,  people  could  live  in  such  dwellings  and  *»joj 
any  degree  of  health. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  picture  of  Newhaven  ten  years  ago;  vczydii^ 
and  often  much  aSlicled  with  measles,  scarletina,  diphtheria,  typka^ 
dysentery,  diarrhtea,  and,  twice  or  thrice,  with  cholera. 

When  I  began  my  ministry  there,  I  saw.  from  such  a  ilaic  of 
things,  that  in  addition  to  attending  to  my  other  spiritual  duliei,  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  do  somelbing  for  the  bodily  hfslth  aad 
social  welfare  of  the  people,  and  generally  for  the  sanitary  impran- 
inent  of  the  town ;  I  therefore  set  myself  steadily,  midst  good  and  hti 
report,  to  this  work,  and  now,  through  the  beany  co-operaiioD  of  ike 
Bev.  Mr.  Fairhurn  and  other  philanthropic  (Kends  of  all  denMaina- 
Uons,  it  can  be  said  with  truth  to-day,  that  Newhaven,  Id  its  phyiieil 
aspect,  is  the  opposite  of  what  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Wo  began  (be  sanitary  reform  of  the  place  by  voluntary  elldrts: 
ve  appointed  a  cleansing  and  paving  committee;  rwsed  subioriplitai 
kud  made  sewers  down  either  side  of  the  square,  towards  tba  Ms; 
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creeled  a  number  of  gas  lumps,  and  cleai'ed  the  alreeta  of  surface  nui- 
BBQces.     At  first  we  encouiilered  mucli  prejudice. 

Some  of  the  fishermen,  ill-advised,  took  the  promoters  into  the 
Court  on  the  ground  "  That  the  Burla.ce  nuisancer  belonged  to  the 
Ftehcrmen's  Society,  and  ought  not  to  be  sold  by  the  cleansing  com- 
mittee, even  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  romoval,''  An  office  hearer 
of  the  Fishermen's  Society  told  me,  '■  TiiaL  to  promote  health  by 
cleaning  the  town  was  absurd.     For  look,"  he  said,  "the  healthiest 

■Ren  in  Leith  and  EJiuburgh  are  the  scavciigera."     Another  Huid  "  If 

^OU  light  the  town  with  gaa  lamps  the  consequence  wdl  be,  you  will 
drown  some  of  us.  For,  when  we  rise  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  a 
dark,  stormy,  winter  morning  to  go  lo  the  fishing,  the  lamps  will 
*  blear  oor  een,'  and  we  may  step  oa  to  a  wave  when  n  e  think  we  are 
Mapping  into  a  boat." 

Thus,  ten  years  ago,  the  prejudices  of  many,  were,  as  a  whole,  la 
fiivour  of  the  then  existing  slate  of  things — dirt  and  darkness.  But 
nonr,  as  ii  whole,  their  prejudices  are  in  favour  of  cleanliness  in  ibc 
streets,  and  light. 

Last  winter  these  voluntary  reforms  were  supplemented,  and  finally 
crowned,  by  the  inlroduction  into  Newhaven,  Trinity,  imd  WardJe,  of 
Provost  Lindsay's  I'olico  Act,  wilh  its  ed'ectire  cleansing,  lighting, 
snd  watching.  But,  I  believe,  had  such  police  regulations  beeu  intro- 
duccd  ten  years  ago  as  were  introduced  last  year,  Ihere  would  have 
been  something  like  a  small  rebellion  ;  whereas,  through  the  gradual 
training  of  the  population  to  clean  streets  aud  improved  dwellings, 
the  iotrodnciion  of  Provost  Lindsay's  Act  was  a  matter  of  comparu- 
Bve  ease. 
Four  years  ago,  about  £200  was  spent  in  the  re-pavement  of  the 
jn  street,  £60  of  which  sum  had  been  subscribed  by  the  leading 
habitants.  About  the  same  time,  the  erection  of  a  new  row  of 
ermon's  houses,  with  modern  conveniences  in  each,  look  place. 
Tbej  were  built  on  the  principle  of  each  man  becoming  his  own 
landlord.  Each  house  has  three  apartments  in  it — a  kitchen,  a  room, 
and  a  closet,  and  sometimes  a  garret  room.  There  are  twenty-four 
houses  in  the  row  of  this  description,  accommo dating  twenty-four 
&iDiIies. 

The  interior  of  these  new  houses  is  a  treat  to  look  at,  because  of 
tfaeir  tidiness  and  neat  arrangement ;  und  the  bulk  of  the  lamilies 

■■«  already  ibeir  own  landlords. 

V  In  building  ihe  bouses  the  fishermen  got  pecuniary  aid  from  an 
Edinburgh  building  society — and  a  good  herring  tishing,  the  summer 
they  entered  them,  helped  many  of  them  to  pay  off  their  debt  the  first 
year. 

This  new  row  led  others  to  go  and  do  likewise,  and  last  year  another 
block  of  eight  bouses  were  built  on  the  same  principle,  and  were  cither 
bought  or  rented  by  lishermen  ;  and  this  year  in  Aunefield  and  in 
N«whaven  there  have  been  built  on  the  same  plan,  lliirty-six  bouses, 
wbicli  are  also  sold  and  occupied  by  fishermen  cither  as  landlords  or  as 
.lenants,  and  at  present  twenty-four  other  houses  ai*e  being  built,  making 
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in  all — on  the  principle  of  oacli  man  becoming  hiii  own  ItinillorJ  of 
houses  built,  01'  being  built,  in  Newliaven,  for  ibe  fishermen  wiiliin 
the  tiksl  few  je»ra — nineiy-two  now  houses,  acCDimnodsling  tiinaij- 
two  fiimilies,  or,  in  all,  nbout  GOO  souls. 

But  ilic  first  new  row  of  hoiistvs  has  not  only  led  to  the  building  of 
those  just  mentioned,  it  has  inducei!  landlords  lo  tear  down  some  old 
buildings,  and  reconstruct  n-cw  houscB;  and  aljio  lo  repair  other* 
capable  of  1>eing  repaired.  Still,  with  all  these  new  houses  bailt.  vA 
Others  re-buili,  or  repaired,  there  is  yet  much  room  for  morv  being 
built — for  some  old  ones  still  stonding,  lo  be  torn  down  and  boill 
anew — and  for  the  old  churchyard — which  has  been  shut  up  for  wien 
years — being  rcmodi-lled  s^  to  lis  surface — its  upheaved  earth  bsng 
removed  from  tho  sides  of  ihe  wnib  of  thi:  surrounding  dwelfin^ 
houses,  and  placed  more  in  its  centre;  as  well  as  for  the  remoTnlrf 
the  Blaughter  house,  and  the  building  of  places  of  public  conTeni- 
ence,  lo  prevent  the  accumulation  of  night  soil,  so  ofion»ve,  and  » 
hurtful  to  public  health. 

Cotemporuneous  with  these  uialerial  and  sanitary  improveawstl 
in  Newhaven,  permit  me  to  luenlion  two  thingt  which  prep«r«il  Ihe 
way  for  the  Hshermcn  entering  so  readily  on  the  plan  of  building 
houses  with  modern  conveniences  in  them  for  themselves.  The6ni 
of  these  vvns  (he  establishment  of  a  children's  savings  bank.  TIm 
second,  that  of  a  co-operniive  slorB, 

In  Jitnuary,  186'),  a  lady,  one  of  our  Sabbath  school  teachers,  b(^ 
a  children's  savings  bank,  in  connexion  wiili  the  day  and  Sabbath 
echoois.  It  is  open  every  Thursday  aflemoon.  and  now  also  «ra^ 
Monday  evening.  There  two  and  three  hundred  children  depoaMl 
their  weekly  pennie^i,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  there  had  b**a 
put  into  it  by  the  children  £139  10s.  9r/.  As  soon  as  the  advsnta^ 
of  tbe  bank  beciime  known  to  the  parents  of  the  children,  they  begw 
next  lo  avail  ihem^elvea  of  it,  and  the  progress  it  made  is  showa  by  lb* 
&ct,  that  in  18G0  £81.')  16s.  3if.  was  paid  in  ;  al\er  whioii  year,  it  wa* 
made  a  niuional  Security  Savings  Bunk.  Last  year  the  nanbcr  nt 
depositors,  old  aud  young,  was  ubove  300;  and  ibe  apgregala  amonat 
paid  in  1802  was  £1,278  4c,  Xd.  I  mention  these  things  forth*  |RW* 
pose  of  stilting  this  fact,  that  the  parents  of  the  children  who  bad  B«M 
money  jn  the  savings  bank,  were  amongst  the  first  to  enter  on  tb«  |dia 
proposed  to  them,  of  building  the  first  new  row  of  Gshemaa's  booHlk 
through  the  lud  afforded  them  by  one  of  the  Ediobur^  fiuQdiiv 
Societiea. 

In  January  1857,  a  Fisherman's  Co-operative  Store  was  aba 
commenced,  which  has  been  a  creat  euceeas,  and  has  alM  omM 
materi;illy  in  helping  on  the  building  of  the  new  houses,  and  lKa» 
eanilarily  improving  Newhaven.  It  has  led  to  habits  of  favrMdm 
amongst  the  fishermen,  and  has  giren  them  bastneas  habita,  1^ 
which  they  can  more  accuratiily  manaf^  their  own  affairs.  Thia 
co-operiitlvc  store  owes  its  existence  chiefly  to  Mr.  Hugfaaon,  tlu  &ltf 
Scottish  Coast  Missionary  in  the  district. 
At  fii-dt,  there  were  thirty  shareholders  in  it,  holding  amongst 
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■ninc^-nine  shares,  at  5s.  per  share,  or  u  capital  to  commence  the 
store  of  £24  15s.  Now,  there  are  301  shureholders  in  it,  holding 
amongst  them  257  sharee,  of  5/i.  per  share,  or  a  capitnl,  to  carry  on 
tho  Btoi-e,  of  £tj4  5s.  They  begiin  the  store  ici  a.  house  reined  for  the 
purpose.  Now,  through  their  own  profits,  amounting  lo  £917  of 
capital — ineluding  £375  of  house  property — they  occupy  a  comroo- 
diooa  shop  of  their  own.  Their  drawings,  the  lirst  year,  were  £843  It. 
Their  drawings,  last  year,  were  £-l,0.i7  IGs,  8Jrf.  They  divide  each 
year  oae-lhird  of  the  profits,  and  th«  balance  goes  into  a  slaking 
fund,  to  the  credit  of  the  ,Society. 

There  are  no  apiriis  sold  in  "  the  store  ;  "  but  everything  else  is, 
thai  a  lisherman  nnd  his  family  require.  Those  fishermen  who  hold 
■harm  in  this  co-operative  store,  and  who  are  depositors  in  the  New- 
hsvea  savings  bank,  are  chiefly  those  occupying  the  better  houses  in 
ibe  Imiality.  and  are  amongst  the  most  pious  and  respectable  in  the 
parish. 

Within  these  last  few  years  it  has  been  a  matter  of  remark  how  few 
ifUectiooa  diseases  now  aHlict  Newhaven.  Last  year,  when  small- 
pox, in  many  parU  of  Leiih  and  Edinburgh  was  doing  lis  deadly 
work,  comparatively  few  deaths — only  some  throe  or  four — occurred 
io  Newhaven,  and  these  happened  in  houses  not  new,  but  old,  and 
an  anylliing  hut  a  healthy  state,  either  as  to  pure  air  or  pure  water. 

As  a  whole,  Jt  may  therefore  bo  said,  with  truth,  that  there  exists 
>  new  Newhaven — in  a  physical  sense — within  the  last  ten  years. 
The  spirit  of  material  improvement  has  strongly  sot  in  witli  the  precl- 
aioD  and  the  progi-ess  of  an  advancing  tide. 
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low  People  mat/  Liee  and  not  Die  in  India.    Bij  Florencb 
Nightingale. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Social  Science  AssociatioD  is  surely  the  place 
J\.  to  discassone  of  the  most  important  of  social  questions,  viz.,  how 
the  British  race  is  to  hold  possession  of  India  ;  and  to  bestow  upon 
Its  Tost  populations  the  benefit  of  a  higher  civilisation. 

The  first  part  of  the  question  is  for  the  present  the  most  imjior- 
lant.  For,  if  it  be  impossible  to  keep  possession  of  the  country, 
there  is  an  end  of  (he  problem. 

The  Koyal  Commission  on  the  sanitary  state  of  the  aiiny  in  India, 
whose  two  folio  volumes  of  report  and  appendix  constitute  a  new  social 
•tartiug  point  for  Indiuu  civilisation — has  shown  that,  unless  the 
health  of  British  troops  iu  ludta  can  be  improved,  and  the  enormouB 


SOi  Hoio  People  may  Live  and  not  Die  in  India. 

death-rate  reduced,  this  country  will  never  be  able  to  hold  Isdii 
with  a  British  army." 

TLg  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  tlie  prossiire  of  the  deatb-rato 
it  discloaos  to  be  fully  expericiioed,  becaiisp  the  present  large  vn^ 
is  comparntively  new  to  the  country.  Bui,  uiilea*  active  meatnm 
are  taken  by  the  India  Goverrment  and  by  tlie  military  anthoritiM  V> 
give  eflbctto  the  recommendaliona  of  the  Commission,  it  is  uiihappil]^ 
certain  tbat  tlie  mortality  will  increo^^o  with  the  length  of  aer^tt. 
And  then  will  be  felt  the  difficulty  stated  by  Sir  Alexander  Tulloch, 
viz.,  of  filling  up  the  raiiks  of  those,  prematurely  slain  by  prcvcntililo 
disease,  from  the  recruiting  rlepi^ta  at  home.  Few  men  have  had  w 
much  esperienco  in  this  depaitment  of  the  Service,  And  he  i*llt  us 
that  he  very  roucli  doubts  whether  an  army  of  seventy  thoassBd  men 
can  be  kept  up  iu  ludia,  with  the  present  dealh-ratt^. 

In  former  limes,  when  the  company's  troops  bore  but  *  nodi) 
proportion  to  the  reaources  (in  men)  of  thi?  coniilry,  tlie  death-nt» 
was  not  so  much  felt.  The  small  army  was  swept  nwny  ;  and  it» 
place  supplied,  as  often  an  necessary,  from  the  reemiting  offica  at 
home.  But,  wow  that  a  largo  proportion  of  the  whole  Brillsh  UBSJ 
is  Blalioiied  in  India,  the  quealion  whether  wo  shall  hold  or  !o» 
India  will  depend  very  much  on  the  stepa  taken  to  protect  it  inn 
disease. 

The  statement  that  the  average  death-rat«  of  troops,  serrinf  ia 
ludia,  was  no  leas  than  6!)  per  1,000  per  annum,  look  the  conntiT 
by  surprise.  Tho  accuracy  of  the  average  could  not  Iw  dtnuM. 
Because  the  statement  was  mscle  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Alexaixicr 
Tulloch,  and  confirmed  by  a  Fcparate  inquiry  made  with  the  help  of 
the  Eegistrar-Generars  Office,  at  the  request  of  the  Commitisioo. 

But  it  was  endeavoured  to  explain  away  the  obrious  ref'Ull  of  tbt 
figures,  by  showing  that  the  average  was  not  constant — that,  iu  oo- 
taiu  years  and  groups  of  yeur^.  the  death-rate  was  tnucli  greater  tfaaa 
in  others;  that  the  mortality  iu  the  years  of  excess  was  duo  to  wm 
or  other  causes ;  that  peace,  and  not  s&nilary  measures,  waa  ikcR- 
fore  the  remedy.  And,  in  i>liorl,  that  the  statement  of  a  dealb-nla 
averaging  6!)  per  1,000  per  annum,  was  not  a  fair  reprceenlalion  tt 
the  case. 

To  this  there  is  the  simple  reply  that,  during  this  present  cenlniT. 
there  bus  been  an  avert^e  loss,  from  death  alone,  of  6!)  men  o«l  <f 
every  1,000  per  annum — it  matters  not  how  the  mortality  has  batt 
distributed — that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  if  things  go 


■  It  isaptytLat  by  intBtakp  th«  complete re|nrtand  ovideuoe  of  tbi*Qm- 
miasioD  (in  two  fulio  volumes)  nas  not  prcHonladtafhrliiUQeiit,  nut  didnti^a^ 
not  Eolil  at  tlic  i'nrliamonUry  Dcjii^U. 

This  roport,   uulike  otlier    reportp,   was  liDHeJ  on  two  Vimls  of  ciidtoc*; — 

1.  The  UBUBloral  evidenco  of  vciInc<Rtea  :    2.    Reports  from  uvcry  Eislunta  Iniliik 

'  in  BDEWor  to  printed  qurstionB  Beat  out,  Che  aimnorB  being  (ieneil  \ij  thaa^B> 

^Tnnadiug  officer,  the  engineer  a Aiccr,  and  tixH  medical  ofBci?f  iv  ea^  atatUiL 

ft  was  troly  e&id  that  snob  n  <?om|)tete  piotnre  of  thu  lilb  in  lad^  hift 

Critieh  and  native,  ia  coutaincil  in  no  ottier  buuk  iu  miatcnoe. 
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&3  they  Uave  done  in  this  present  century,  we  shall  go  on  losing 
onr  troops  at  the  rate  of  30,  oO,  70.  90,  100  and  upwards,  per  1,000, 
Aud  all  the  arithmetic  in  the  world  cauoot  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
law,  by  which  men  perish  in  India  under  existing  sauilary  negli- 
geoce,  is  69  per  1,000  per  annum ;  this  death-rate  is,  in  fact  under- 
fllaled,  for  it  says  nothing  of  the  invalids  sent  Lome  from  India 
who  die  at  sea,  or  within  a  short  time  of  their  arrival  at  home  ;  nor 
of  the  loss  to  the  service  by  destroyed  health  ;  nor  of  the  mutiny 
jeort:.  It  takes  into  account  only  those  who  die  in  India,  aud 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  service. 

Few  people  have  an  idea  of  what  a  death-mte  of  69  per  1,000 
represents — the  amount  of  inefficiency  fVom  sickness — of  inva- 
-Uding. 

Assuming  the  strength  of  the  Indian  army  at  73,000  British 
troops — and  laking  the  death-rate  at  present  alone,  without  the 
etckoess  and  invaliding — such  an  army,  with  this  present  death- 
rate,  will  lose,  on  aik  average  of  years,  an  entire  brigade  of 
0,037  men  per  annum.  It  may  lose,  some  years,  half  that  num- 
ber.    But,  in  other  years,  it  will  lose  two  such  brigades. 

An<{  whore  are  wo  to  find  10,000  recruits  to  fill  up  the  gap 
of  deaths  of  a  singli'  unhealthy  year  ? 

It  is  said  that  the  death-rates  of  tlie  war-yeard  being  the  highest 
(not  from  wonnda),  peace,  and  not  eanitury  measures,  is  the 
remedy.  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  the  British  army,  having 
nearly  perished  before  Sevastopol,  not  from  wounds,  hut  from 
want  of  every  supply  of  civilised  life,  peace,  uod  not  the  supply  of 
the  wants  of  civilised  life,  was  the  remedy. 

The  Gojal  Commission  has  shown  that,  if  the  death-rate  were  re- 
daced  to  oven  twenty  per  thousand  perannum  (which  is  too  high)  i.e., 
double  thai  of  home  stations  since  these  sta^ons  were  improved, — to 
India  would  bo  saved  a  tax  equal  to  £1,000  sterling  per  diem  ;  and 
llus  reprcsenls  the  mere  cost  of  replacing  the  men  cut  off  by  excesB  of 
premature  and  preventible  raortahly. 

1.  Unofficial  pL-ople  arc  everywhere  iisking  (he  question,  how  this 
great  dealh-rntc  has  arisen — how  it  happens  that  one  of  the  moat  civi- 
U»e<l  and  healthy  nations  in  the  world  no  sooner  lands  the  pick  of  its 
working  population  in  tropical  climates  (for  similiu'  losses  occur  in  all 
tropical  climates  among  us)  than  they  begin  to  die  off  at  this  enormous 
isle. 

1  am  afrflid  the  reply  must  be,  that  British  civilisation  is  insular  and 
IockI,  and  that  it  takes  small  account  of  how  the  world  goes  on  out  of 
Its  own  island.  There  is  a  cerlain  aptitude  amongst  other  nations 
wbich  enables  them  to  adapt  themeelvej',  more  or  less,  to  foreign  cli- 
maies  and  countries.  But,  wherever  y<iu  place  your  Briton,  you  may 
fc«l  quiie  satisfied  that  he  will  care  nothing  about  climates. 
'  If  he  has  been  a  large  eater  and  a  hard  drinker  at  home — ten  to 
one  he  will  he,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  large  an  eater  and  as  hard 
a  drinker  in  the  burning  plains  of  Hindostan.  Enlist  an  Irish  or  a 
Scotch  labourer  who  has  done  many  a  bnrd  day's  vrark,  almost  entirely 
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on  farina<'eoiis  or  vegetable  diet,  with  nn  occasional  dose  of  wliiskey,— 
pln.ce  him  :it  some  Indian  sUitiou  ^'liere  the  ihermonieler  ranges  at 
between  90"  and  100",  and  ho  will  make  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
three  or  four  times  the  quantity  of  animal  food  he  ever  aie  under  the 
hnrdest  labour  during  winters  at  home — if  indeed,  he  ever  at«  any  at 
all. 

Now,  the  ordinary  Kyalem  of  dieting  Brittsli  soldiers  in  India  is  mort 
adapted  to  ii  colil  climate  than  that  of  out-door  farm  servants  doing 
work  in  England. 

More  tliim  tills,  the  occasional  dram  at  home  is  commatcd,  hy  re- 
gulation, in  Indiii  into  a  permisaion  to  drink  iwo  di-ams,  i.e.,  0  oz.  of  raw 
spii'ils  ever)'  day.  And  be  it  remembered  thai,  at  the  same  lime,  the 
men  have  linle  or  nothing  to  do.  The  craving  for  spirits,  induced  by 
tliis  reguUilion-Labil  of  tippling,  leads  to  increase  of  drunkunaese — so 
that,  what  with  over-ealing,  over-drinking,  totnl  idleness,  and  vice 
spnnging  directly  from  these,  the  British  soldier  in  India  has  smaD 
chance  indeed  of  coping  with  the  climate,  so-called.  The  regolatioB 
allowance  of  raw  spirit  which  a  man  may  obtain  at  the  cantcetiis  no 
less  than  18|^  galluna  per  annum  ;  which  is,  1  believe,  three  times  the 
amount  per  individual  which  has  raised  Scotland,  in  the  estimation 
of  economists,  to  the  rank  of  being  the  most  spiiil-coiisiiming  naiion  in 
Europe.  Of  late  years,  malt  liquor  hoa  been  partly  subeiiiuled  for 
spirits.  But,  up  lo  the  present  time,  every  man,  if  ho  thinks  fit,  may 
draw  his  18^  gallons  a  year  of  spirits,  besides  what  he  gets  surrep- 
titiously at  the  Iliizaar.* 

So  much  lor  intemperance.  But  not  to  this  atone,  nor  to  thit 
mainly,  nor  lo  (his  and  its  kindred  vice  together,  is  to  be  Itdd  tbi 
Boldier  mortalily  in  India. 

The  diseases  from  wjiich  the  soldier  mainly  suffers  thei-o  are  miasnut* 
tic:  now  intemperance  never  produced  miasmatic  diseases  yei.  They 
are  foul-nir  diseases  and  foul-water  diseases :  fevers,  dy.«enteries.  and 
■o  on.  But  intemperance  may  cause  liver  disease  ;  and  it  may  put  the 
man  into  a  state  of  health  which  prevents  him  from  resisting  roissatatk 
causes. 

2.  What  are  these  causes  T     "We  have  nol  far  lo  look. 

The  Briton  leaves  his  national  civilisation  behind  him,  and  brinp 
his  perfional  vices  wilh  him. 

At  home  Ihere  have  been  great  iniprovemenis  everywhere  in 
agricultural  and  in  town  drainage,  and  in  providing  plentiful  and 
pure  WHt^'r  supplies, 

Tliere  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  India.  There  is  no  drainage  either 
in    town   or  in   country.     There   is  not  a  ainglu  station   drained.      If 


•  "Rppling  IS  unforlnnately  not  conflneii  to  common  soldter*.  OtBeen  ahw  vm 
spirits, (!i:ni.'ni11j  brnnJy  wilh  water  or  with  wds-naier.  It  irijnn  i  ilwiitina 
fbr  the  linie  ai  llic  cXfKOse  of  Ibe  constitution,  nnd  is  a  prime  a^nt  in  wnitttg 
cftlctrs  lo  (he  hille  to  recover  their  hoollb,  aii<l  bome  on  ^ick  furlongb.  The 
nractiee  i«  ot  some  slations  called  "  pegging,"  alluding  to  putting  pep«  in  obb'b 
colHn,  la  not  this  practice  of  "  pigging''  one  reason  wb;  officers  are  leaalieaitby 
in  India  than  civiiions  ? 
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SDCli  a  state  ol'  likings  exii^ted  at  home,  we  should  know  that  we  bavc 
fevers,  cholera,  and  epidemics  to  expect.  But  hitherto  only  a  few 
enlightcDcd  people  iiiive  expected  anything  of  ihu  kind  from  theao 
same  causes  in  Indiu  (nltliuugh  they  arc  always  happening). 

A8  regardB  water,  there  is  certainly  not  a  sinijle  httrraek  in  India, 
irhich  is  supplied,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  at  ail.  There  are  neither 
■•ler-pipes  nor  drain-pipes,  Waier  \a  to  be  had  either  from  tanks, 
inlo  which  all  the  filih  on  the  neighbouring  surface  may  at  any  time 
be  washed  by  the  rains;  or  from  shallow  wells,  dup;  in  unwholesome 
at  doubtful  soil.  So  simple  a  piece  (if  mechanism  as  u  pump  is  un- 
known. Water  is  drawn  in  skins,  curried  in  skins  on  the  backs  of  men 
or  bollocks,  nnd  poured  inlo  any  sort  of  vessels  in  the  barrmeka  for 
nae.  The  quantity  of  water  is  utterly  insufficient  fur  hcaltli.  And  aa 
lo  the  quality,  the  less  said  about  that,  the  better.  There  is  no  reasoa 
to  hope  tliat  -Aiiy  station  h)ia  what  in  this  Country  would  he  called  a 
pnro  water  supply.  And  at  some  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  when  men 
drink  water,  they  drink  cholera  with  iL 

The  construction  ol  barracks,  where  men  have  lo  pafs  iheir  whole 
period  of  service,  ia  another  illuEtrH.tion  of  how  completely  home 
eirilisation  'm  reversed  in  India.  All  our  best  soldiers  have  been 
brought  up  in  country  collages.  And  when  in  barracks  at  home, 
Ibere  are  rarely  more  than  from  twelve  to  twenly  men  in  a  room. 
But  as  soon  us  the  soldier  comes  to  India  he  is  put  into  a  room  with 
100,  or  SOU,  and,  in  one  case,  with  as  many  us  600  men.  Just  when 
the  principle  of  euh-divi^ion  into  a  number  of  detached  harrocka 
becomes  uf,  literally,  vital  importance,  the  proccedinj;  \i  reversed. 
And  the  men  are  crowded  together  under  circumstances  certain,  even  * 
In  England,  to  destroy  their  health. 

To  take  iinothiT  illustration: — Our  home  British  population  ia 
about  th(  most  active  in  the  world.  In  fact  we  in  ibis  country  con- 
iader  exorcise  and  health  inseparable  ;  hut  as  soon  as  the  £ume  men 
go  to  Indiik,  they  are  sli  ut  up  all  day  in  their  hot,  close  bar  rack -rooms, 
■where  they  also  eat  and  sleep  ;  they  are  not  allowed  lo  take  exercise  ; 
all  their  meala  are  eaten  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  served  lo 
tbeia  by  native  servantt;  and  I  hey  lie  on  their  beds  idle  and  pwtly 
aleeping  till  sunset  !  "  UnrefreBhiiig  diiy-sleep"  is  indi-ed  alleged  as 
one  of  the  causes  for  the  soldier's  ill-health  in  India — the  soldier,  the 
tjpe  of  endurance  and  activity,  who  now  bec.omea  the  type  of  sloth  ! 

3.  The  Indian  social  >tate  of  the  British  soldier  is  not  only  the  reverse 
of  the  socijil  state  of  the  soldier  at  home,  and  of  the  class  from  which 
lie  is  Uiken,  but  there  is  a  great  exaggeration  in  the  wrong  diieoiion. 
Yet  people  are  surprised  that  liritisli  soldiers  die  in  Indhi;  and  they 
by  the  whole  blame  on  the  cliinute. 

It  ia  natural  to  us  to  seek  a  scapegoat  for  every  neglect,  and 
tiUmute  hiis  been  made  to  play  this  part  ever  since  wo  set  foot  in  India. 
Sir  Charles  Napier  says.  "  That  every  evil  from  which  British  troopa 
tme  suffered  has  been  laid  at  its  door,"  ''  The  eHecis  of  man's  impni' 
dence  are  attributed  to  climate;  if  a  man  gels  drunk,  the  sun  has 
pven   him  a  headache,  and  so  on."     In  regard  to  Delhi,  he  says, 
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"  Every  garden,  if  not  kept  clean,  becotups  a  morBEs  ;  weoiU  floiirnh, 
fillh  nina  riot,  and  the  grandest  citj'  in  India  bos  tin-  name  of  being 
insnluimouH,  nlthough  there  is  nolliing  evil  about  it  that  doei  not 
appear  to  be  of  man's  own  creation." 

One  mo^t  important  result  of  the  inquiry  of  tbe  Royal  CommiiROD 
has  been  to  dojiiroy  this  bugbear.  They  huve  reduced  "climnu" 
lo  its  proper  diraensiorn  and  influence,  and  ihey  have  »ho«ii  thill 
jue[  as  hot,  moist  weather  al  home  calls  people  to  account  for 
sanitary  neglects  and  acts  of  intempenince.  so  iloes  the  dinuU  of 
India  call  lo  account  the  same  people  there.  There  is  not  a  ebada* 
of  proof  ihat  India  was  created  to  be  the  grnve  of  the  Briitsb  net. 
The  evidence,  on  llie  contrary,  is  rather  in  llie  other  direcIioD,  uiil 
shows  that  all  that  the  climate:  rerjuires  is  that  men  shall  ndspi  lh«ir 
social  hahils  and  cusfiim*  to  it;  as,  indeed,  ihey  must  do  to  ibe 
requirements  of  every  other  climate  under  heaven. 

This  necessity  includes  all  the  re  commendation  a  made  by  the  Rojal 
Commission  for  improving  ihc  health,  and  reducing  lu  one-sixili  the 
dealii-r.ite  of  the  British  army  in  India.  They  ull  amount  to  thi«:— 
Tou  have  in  India  such  and  such  a  climate ;  if  you  wish  to  keep  jonr 
bealth  in  it : — 

Be  moderate  in  ealin^;  and  drinking  ;  eat  very  little  amioal  food; 
let  jour  diet  be  chiefly  farinaceous  and  vegetable, 

Spirita  arc  a  poison,  to  be  used  only  (like  other  poisons)  for  tBJ 
good  purpose,  under  medical  advice. 

Use  beer  or  light  wine,  but  spwingly. 

Drink  coffee  or  tea. 

Clothe  yourself  lightly  to  suit  tlio  climate^  wearing  thin  fl*Bil 
always  next  the  skin. 

Take  plenty  of  exercise,  and  use  prudence  and  common  musc  M  to 
the  times  ofit.  • 

So  far  for  personal  habits.  But  a  man  cannot  drain  and  MwerUi 
own  city,  nor  lay  a  water  supply  on  to  his  own  slniion,  nor  buM  hk 
own  barrncks.     What  fellows  pertains  to  Governtneni : — 

Let  it  be  the  first  care  to  have  a  plentiful  sup^ily  of  pora  wvt<r 
laid  on  for  every  purpose. 

Drain  all  dwellings. 

Have  no  cess-pits. 

Attend  rigidly  to  cleansing,  not  only  to  sorface-cleanGu^. 

Kever  build  in  a  wet  hollow  nor  on  a  sludgy  rirer-bfuik,  wliich 
■would  be  avoided  by  sensible  peojilc  even  at  home. 

Sever  crowd  large  numbers  into  the  same  rocm. 

Build  separale  barrack -room*,  instead  of  large  barracks. 

Place  these  so  lhat  the  air  iilays  freely  round  them. 

Eaise  ihem  above  the  ground  with  a  current  of  itir  beneath. 

Do  these  things,  and  the  climate  may  be  let  to  take  cars  of  iUcU. 

But.  if  we  would  make  India  about  as  healiby  as  England,  only 
somewhat  hotter,  let  us  have  improved  agriculture  nod  agiiculunl 
drainage. 

If  all  these  improvements  were  carried  out,  the  normal  iJe»tH-nil« 
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of  the  British  soldier  would  bo  not  69  por  1,000,  hut  10  per  1,000, 
say  the  Commissioners. 

Bnt  it  is  not  for  tlie  soldier  alone  we  spenk.  The  report  has  b 
roach  iJeeper  meaning  and  intent  than  this:— -it  aims  at  nothiug  leas 
than  to  bring  the  appliances  of  u  higher  civilisation  to  the  niitives 
of  India.  Such  revelations  are  made,  espociaUy  in  the  reports  from  the 
stations,  with  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  these,  as  to  be  almost 
incredible.  Everywhere  the  people  are  siifferinf;  from  epidemic  diseases; 
fevers,  dysenteries,  cholera — constant  epidemics  ive  may  call  them, 
uid  constant  higli  death-rates  (bow  hinh  can  never  be  known,  because 
Ibere  is  no  regi  si  ration). 

The  plague  and  pestilence  is  the  ordinary  statu  of  things.  The 
eslraordinary  is  when  these  sweep  over  Inrge  tracts,  gathering 
strength  in  their  course,  to  pass  over  gigantic  Vioun tain  ranges  and  to 
spread  their  ravages  over  Western  Asia  and  Europe.  And  all  tlus 
might  be  saved  ! 

We  know  the  causes  of  epidemic  ontbreaks  here.     Take  the  worst 
condition  of  the  worst  and  most  neglected  town  district  at  honae  ;  and 
thu  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  much  better  than  the  normal  condition  of 
Dearly  the  whole  surface  of  every  city  und  town  in  India. 
Not  one  city  or  town  is  drained. 

Domestic  filth  round  the  people's  houses  is  beyond  description. 
Water-supply  is  from  wells,  or  tanka,  in  ground  saturated  with  flith. 
No  domestic  conveniences. 

Every  spare  plot  of  ground  ia  therefore  in  a  condition  defying 
DS  to  mention  it  farther. 

Rains  of  the  rainy  seasoo  wash  the  £llh  of  the  past  diy  season  into 
the  wells  and  tanks. 

The  air  in,  and  for  some  distance  round,  native  towns  is  as  foul  as 
sewer  ah-.  [At  Madras  a  wall  bos  actually  been  built  to  keep  this 
from  the  British  town.] 

Jio  sanitary  administration.  No  sanitary  police. 
Here  then  wo  have,  upon  a  gigantic  scale,  the  very  conditions 
Irbich  invariably  precede  epidojaics  at  homo.  India  is  the  focus  or 
epidemics.  Had  India  not  been  such,  cholera  might  never  have  been. 
Even  now,  the  Sunderbunda,  where  every  sanitary  rwil  is  to  be  found 
in  its  perfection,  are  nursing  a  form  of  plague  increasing  yearly  in 
intensity,  covering  a  larger  and  larger  area,  and  drawing  slowly  round 
the  «kpital  of  India  itself. 

Are  we  to  learn  our  lesson  in  time  ? 

Some  say  : — What  have  we  to  do  with  the  natives  or  their  habits  ?' 
Others  And  an  excuse  for  doing  nothing  in  the  questions  arising  out 
of  caAtc.     But  caste  has  not  interfered  with  railways. 

The  people  of  themselves  have  no  power  lo  prevent  or  remove  these 
flvUa — which  now  stand  as  an  impassable  barrier  against  all  progress. 
Gorernmenl  ia  everything  in  India, 

The  time  has  gone  past  when  India  was  considered  a  mere  appanage 

British  commerce.     In  holding  India,  we  must  be  able  to  show  the 

loral  right  of  our  tenure.    Much  is  being  done,  no  doubt,  to  improve 
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the  couatrj — by  railways,  cmobIs,  and  meima  of  commuiiicfttJoii ;  ta 
improve  the  people — by  education,  including  nnder  ibia  word,  Euro- 
pean literature  and  ecieiice. 

But  what  lit  honiti  can  be  donu  iu  education,  if  wc  negleet  physical 
laws  ?  How  does  education  progress  bcre,  without  means  of  clean- 
liness,  of  decency,  or  health  T  The  bcIjooI  lessons  of  a  month  m 
sapped  in  an  hour.  If  the  people  are  left  a  prey  lo  epidemics  and  lo 
unmoral  ii^encieij  in  their  homes,  it  is  not  much  good  sending  themtO 
school.  Where  should  wc  be  now  with  all  our  iichoots,  if  LondoB 
were  like  Calcutta,  Madras,  of  Bombay  T — the  ihreu  seata  of  GoTern- 
ment  in  India. 

Tlie  next  great  work  then  i»  sanitary  reform  in  India. 

Therii  is  not  a  town  which  does  not  want — 

Water-supply. 

Draining. 

Paving. 

Cleansing. 

Healthy  plans  for  arranging  and  constructing  buildings. 

Together  with  agi-icultural  drninage  and  improved  cultiv«lion  all 
ronnd. 

These  things  the  people  cannot  do  for  themselves.  But  llie  Io£a 
Government  can  do  them.  And,  in  order  to  do  ihcm,  three  IlMlth 
Departments  (one  for  each  of  the  Presidencies)  havu  been  recoo- 
mended  by  the  Royal  Commission,  together  with  a  Uome  Cominit- 
sion  to  help  tlione  Departments  iu  bringing  tho  appliances  of  ■  better 
civilisation  to  India, 

Tlie  work  is  urgent.  Every  day  it  ix  lefl  undone  ailds  its  qnol>  at 
inefficiency  to  tlie  British  Army,  nnd  itH  thousund.s  of  death*  to  the 
native  population.  Danger  is  common  to  European  and  to  nUin. 
Many  of  the  best  men  this  country  ever  had  have  fallen  vicliou  ta 
the  same  anises  of  disease  which  have  decimated  the  population  <X 
Hindostan.  And  so  it  will  be  till  the  India  Government  Inu  (ulfilM 
its  vast  respon.sibility  towards  tliosc  great  multitudes  who  ate  bo 
longer  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  as  much  the  subjects  of  oof 
beloved  Queen  as  any  one  of  us. 

The  real,  the  main  puint  in  tho  Report  of  the  Royal  rnmrniiawi 
is  this  ; 

Look  to  the  slate  of  your  atationn  first — then  look  t4  tbe  hilbfis 
help.  Your  etations  and  cities  art',  in  a  condition  which,  in  llw  fittest 
temperate  climiilc  in  Europe,  would  he — have  been,  tbe  cause  of  tto 
Great  Plague — of  half  the  population  being  swept  off  by  Siamtt. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  no  climate  in  the  world,  certainly  not  thai  <f 
India,  could  kill  us,  if  we  did  not  kill  ourselves  by  our  a«gl«cta,  Wa 
complain  of  the  climate,  whrn  the  wonder  is  that  them  is  one  of  nt 
left,  under  a  sky  which  certainly  intensifies  cau»e4  of  disease — tomA 
so  iudeed  th.it,  one  would  have  thought,  it  might  set  men  to  voAlO 
remove  tliese  causes,  and  twice  as  vigorously  as  in  a  tempcmW  diioatei 
instead  of  not  at  all. 

But  no  :  our  cities  are  not  those  of  civilised  men. 


By  Florence  Nightingale. 
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It  canaot  now  be  said,  as  Burke  did : — "  England  lius  built  no 
bridges,  mude  no  Ligh  roads,  cut  no  Davlgations."  But  in  all  thut 
regards  tlie  social  iinprovemetit  of  cities,  still  it  mu^^t  be  said,  aa  ho 
did — how  many  years  ago  f — "  Were  we  driven  out  of  India  this 
day.  DOlliing  would  remain  to  tell  that  it  bad  been  possessed,  during 
the  inglorious  period  of  our  dominioa,  by  anything  better  than  the 
onraog-outang,  or  ibe  tiger." 

For  how  much  is  it  belter  now  T 

Bring  your  cities  and  stations  within  tho  pale  of  civilisation.  As 
they  are,  they  are  the  life  destroyers,  not  llie  climate. 

The  hills,  those  very  elimates  to  which  you  look  for  succour,  are 
becomiog  so  pestiferous  from  your  ueglccls,  that  ihey  bear  out  this 
indictment.  Tbey  cry  lo  you  as  we  do;  rcforin  your  slalions — 
thence  comes  the  deadly  influence. 

The  question  is  no  less  an  one  than  this  ; — \l<yvi  to  create  a  public 
health  department  for  India — how  lo  bring  a  higher  civilisation 
dia.  What  a  work,  what  a  noble  task  for  aG-overnnient — no 
ious  period  of  our  dominion"  that,  but  a  most  glorious  one  1 
would  be  creating  India  anew.  For  God  places  His  own 
power.  His  own  life-giving  laws  In  the  hands  of  man.  He  permits 
man  to  create  mankind  by  thosfe  laws — eren  as  He  permits  man 
lo  deatroy  mankind  by  neglect  of  those  laws. 

POSTSCKIPT. 

Since  this  Paper  was  read,  the  lower  death-rale  of  troops  now  to 
the  country  has  actually  been  put  forward  as  a  proof  that  ludia  is 
becotning  healthy,  and  the  69  per  1,000  is  an  old  antiquated  average ! 
But  moi'e  than  this,  tho  diminution  of  mortality  uri:^iiig  from  the  short 
(luraliun  of  service,  is  ascribed  to  improvemeuls  carried  nut  at  Indian 
ctations  since  the  Royal  Commissioner!!  began  their  inquiry.  Tho 
ICMiing  authorities  on  the  subject  ascribe  the  main  causes  of  disease 
to  want  of  drainage — bad  sites — bad  water  badly  distributed — 
wretched  sanitary  condition  of  native  bazaars  and  towns — bad 
barrack  and  bad  hospital  construction — surface  over-crowding  from 
want  of  barrack  accommodation — want  of  occupation  for  the  men — 
intemperance  In  eatiug  and  driukiiig — want  of  proper  barrack  and 
bocpilal  conveniences  ;  it  is  diflicult  to  see  how  ludia  could  have  been 
freed  from  these  causes  of  disease  in  three  short  3'ears,  which  is 
about  the  average  time  siace  the  Stationul  Roporis  wcro  signed. 

That  somolliiug  may  have  bceu  done  in  the  way  of  cleansing, 
ventilaiioD.  ablution  arrangements,  means  of  recreation,  is  possible. 

But  as  lo  ventilation,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  it  is  better  to  keep 
tlte  foul  air  out  than  to  let  it  in,  at  least  at  certain  stations  of  which 
ire  have  reports  up  to  nearly  the  latest  date  from  India, 

As  to  cleansing  we  have  the  report  of  a  Government  Commission 
OB  the  last  cholera,  dated  July  21,  I8G2,  which  tells  us  that,  at  a 
Ur;ge  station  where  cholera  was  fatal,  the  filth  from  llic  latrines  was 
thrown  down  at  places  IIX)  yards  Crom  tlie  barracks — that  dead 
animals  and  every  kind  of  refuse  are  accumulated  in  the  same  places 
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witlioat  btirinl — that,  before  tljo  cholera  appeareil,  there  wan  ftbMBt 
nuble  cess-pools  poisoning  llie  whole  almoBphere — that  tie|^«M  t( 
the  commonest  prhiciplea  of  aiiniUry  science  favoured  tho  cpideiBi^ 
— ihnt  the  tilth  from  the  native  latrines  was  used  for  feeding  eUm^ I 
— thikt,  for  all  this,  the  local  railitarj  aulliorities  hud  not  neglccud 
"  conservancy  in  any  unusual  degree,  "  the  rc|ioi*tera  !ilate — and  ihu, 
bad  us  they  considered  it,  the  statiou  was  kept  in  much  better  ordv 
than  many  that  tliey  had  visited. 

Wo  have  also  two  printed  documents  of  the  Public  Works  Dspvt- 
meut,  dated  Calcutla,  June  26,  and  Septemhcr  9,  1S63,  proving  ifait 
the  capital  of  India  was  in  a  much  worse  slate  than  appeared  llva 
the  Scational  Report  scut  to  tho  Koyal  CoituaissioD  in  June^  I860; 


On,  the  Contamination  of  fVater  bi/  the  Imperfect  Drainapt  «J 
Towns  and  Villages.  Jii/  StbVENsojJ  Macadau,  M.D^ 
F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S.,  ofLdtk. 

The  importance  of  tbe  Police  and  Improvement  (Scotland)  A«^ 
1862,  which  was  promoted  by  Provost  Lindsay,  wm  hitfdly  k« 
over-estimated,  and  the  advantages  to  he  gained  by  the  adopIMO «( 
the  Act  in  any  locidily  wht-re  human  beings  are  cougregiU«d  will  DM 
be  questioned  hymen  nt  all  conversjuit  with  BaniUiry  matti^rs:  but  tlia 
necessity  and  atlvantuges  of  this  measure  arc  hardly  understood,  and 
are  even  questioned  hy  the  icihiihitanta  of  many  (owns  mid  viUa^ 
Who  are  ignorant  of  the  blessings  derived  from  aonilary  meaiKRiL 
Almost  the  first  iiuestion  which  m  asked  is  us  to  the  cxpen.'u  which 
may  he  incurred.  The  better  health  is  hardly  entertained  liU  ihf  nm 
of  the  cost  has  been  reckoned.  There  is  a  great  repugnance  (o  Ik 
placed  imdcr  assessment,  and  a  feeling  ignorantly  exists  ia  aMM 
places,  that  the  commissioners  appointed  from  each  town  or  viligl 
will  form  themselves  into  on  exacting  board,  and  ruin  iIiiimimIiW 
and  their  neighbours. 

The  inhabitai>ts  of  our  towns  and  villugea  arc  apt  tu  eantTWt  thi 
death-rate  of  their  own  phtce  with  that  of  large  cities,  forgcillitif;  that 
nature,  whilst  it  favours  them  in  many  things,  stiU  re>i|uires  thnl  efOJ 
eSort  should  he  made  to  derive  the  full  benefit.  Tbe  scant  popolk- 
tion,  and  iwjssiliiy  the  high  locality,  may  tend  to  confer  Upoa  ikl 
inhabitants  rniaonably  good  hcallh,  but  the  latter  may  not  bi  iht 
full  mea.surc  which  the  locality  and  climate  should  ensure. 

For  some  years  back  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  investigaliM  4( 
matters  relating  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of  towns  and  villagwi  aitd 
my  attention  was  specially  diri:^^ted  to  the  influence  of  wsnt  of  dninu* 
on  water  employed  for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes. 

The  majority  of  Iowtis  and  villages  carry  on  a  system  wbicli  b 
positively  unwholesome  and  detrimental,  in  the  bettor  class  of  ilvd- 
lings.  each  house,  when  built,  is  provided  iirnnedjataly  undematlu  <r 
in  a  small  atlaehed  garden  or  court,    with  two  boles;    one  of  wlucfe 
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tie  well  with  a  pipe  leading  to  tlie  house  or  only  to  (he  jiump,  and 
the  secowl  is  the  ceaspoo!,  with  a  pipe  coming  from  the  liousa ;  the 
water  is  drawn  from  the  one  hole  ami  returned  to  the  othur. 

The  well  is,  in  most  instances,  dependent  for  its  supply  on  the  perco- 
lation of  water  from  the  aides  and  bottom,  imd  lima  it  sucks  water 
from  the  neighbuuriag  grouad ;  whilst  the  cesspool  of  the  house  is  not 
many  yards  aw:ij,  and  the  hqiiid  from,  the  eesspool  ouxes  through  tha 
soil  and  enters  the  well. 

The  principle  on  which  the  well  is  dug  is  that  it  shall  receive  the 
■mitr  from  the  ground  or  channel,  and  the  principle  involved  in  Uie 
construction  of  the  cesspool  is,  that  water  escapes  into  the  ground 
whilst  the  solids  are  left  behind  ;  so  that  the  cesspools  supply,  in  part 
at  lea^t,  the  wants  of  the  well.  Thia  connexion  is  well  seem  in  tha 
rise  of  the  neighbouring  stream  or  river,  whieh,  oozing  through  the 
channel  or  ground,  raises  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  well  and  the 
cesajmoL  That  cesspools  are  related  to  wells  in  this  manner  is  abun- 
dantly evident  from  the  chemical  examination  of  the  ground  and  the 
analysis  of  the  water.  The  ground  around  the  cesspool  is  more  or 
less  impregnated  witli  the  jiroducts  of  putrefying  organic  matter,  and 
whilst  impurities  are  left  in  part  in  tlie  gromid,  some  enter  tlie  well. 
Occasionally  the  sides  of  the  well  are  staineil  with  an  offensive  slime, 
■nd  in  many  instances,  when  cleaned  out,  the  wells  are  found  to  cou- 
tstn  a  large  quantity  of  disgusting  matter. 

The  sewage  discharged  from  a  house  when  comparatively  fresh  is 
comparatively  harmless*,  and  there  is  little  danger ;  but  when  putrefac- 
tion sets  in.  and  esp(H*ially  if  the  matter  is  arrested  by  cesspools  in  the 
angbbourhcKxl  of  dwellings,  there  is  much  danger.  In  putrefying, 
BOrau  of  the  offensive  matter  bticome9  liipiid,  dissolves  in  the  water, 
and  permeates  the  soil,  :ind  ofI«n  communicates  a  greenish  yellow 
colour  and  offensive  taste  and  odour.  The  change  proceeds  further, 
however,  and  the  water,  whilst  charged  witii  the  ilrbris  of  anim:d  mjit- 
ter  in  solution,  may  be  clear,  bright,  an  d  sparkling,  and  have  a  pleasant 
cooling  taste,  which  is  apt  to  deceive  people.  The  material  has  then 
pABsed  in  great  part  into  the  ultimate  stage  of  putrefaction  and  decay, 
yi^ilding  nitrates  which  are  dissolved  in  the  water. 

I  have  examined  many  samples  of  water  of  pleading  appearances, 
and  which  were  famed  as  good  drinking  water,  but  which  on  aniilyais 
ibowad  the  presence  of  from  two  to  thirty  grains  of  organic  matter  to 
the  gallon,  and  one  to  vm  grains  of  nitrates.  The  latter,  or  nitrates, 
form  the  ultimate  stage  of  decay,  and  iirc  indicative  of  the  previous 
states  having  been  passed  through,  and  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
deleterious.  Where  a  water  contains  organic  matter  imd  nitrates  there 
cam  bo  no  doubt  that  all  the  stages  of  decomposition  have  been  going 
on. 

The  evil  influence  of  such  water  has  been  observed  in  many  places. 
Waller  Lewis  states  that  the  London  postmen  who  auffi*red  much  from 
diarrhoea,  after  drinking  water  derived  from  a  pump  at  Goldsmith's 
Hall,  the  water  of  which  contained  much  of  the  products  of  decaying 
«i;g;auic   matter,  were  improved  in    health  by  substituting  drinking 
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fountains  and  filu^rs;  sinJ  tlio  now  f^imoua  Broail  SlrM<t  pwafi,  I&e 
drinkinj:  of  ihc  wnt^r  of  wliicli  pivi' rine  tf>  miuiy  eaaca  of  cholcn,wtt 
cleiir  iind  (Sparkling,  nnU  wiia  thought  higlily  of,  luid  yet  was  founil  M 
conkiiii  niuL'li  organic  niattpr  from  sewugo. 

The  teiiipenituru  of  the  HctiBon  has  iloiibllcsii  mticli  infliii^nrr.  v  it 
increasea  the  danger,  owing  to  the  luoru  ready  iiutriisiyn<.-c  of  ibi 
orffiinic  matter  at  ;i  gcuiiil  Ittnperalure. 

Many  ])i'0[)le  in:iy  not  a]>piLreiitly  suffer  from  n*ing  such  water,  faut 
some  arc  inHuenced  aerioii.'^ly,  iind  direptly  or  indireeily  IhtTf  La  no 
doubt  that  tho  u**.'  of  such  water  jircdisiioses  to  iliw?iis*.  liidtrpt^otluUly 
of  the  presence  of  organic  matter  and  nitnttes,  i>uch  waur  Mtt  lih 
juriously  by  dissolving  the  lead  from  pipes  andeistums,  aadlbm^ns 
rise  to  cases  of  lead  poboning. 

Surface  drwnage  is  likewiflc  ft  source  of  miacliicf.  In  thn  Nonller 
houses  all  the  water  is  throivn  to  the  door,  accumulates  in  gutun 
■where  in  part  it  evnjiorales,  in  jinrt  putrefies,  ln'coniing  gr«-n  nod 
slimy,  evolving  deleterious  gaat-s,  and  in  olher  pnrta  it  |ienne»tt«  thriUMl, 
and  passes  into  the  wells.  Any  tilth  thrown  on  the  surface  of  tkt 
ground  may  also  be  carried  by  ruin  water  into  the  soil  and  peortMb 
the  welb.  Stagnant  streams,  as  at  dnmheails,  which  contuo  iiiijinil 
and  TPgetjible  life,  and  which  putrefy,  arc  also  sources  of  impnn^ 
unhealthy  water. 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  it  is  in  ill-dnuned  pluc«.i  that  fmr 
li^cs.  I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  evil  effects  of  overcrowding.  Cboni- 
cally,  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  delcIcrioQ*  £■■ 
exhaled  during  the  daily  wear  and  tear  and  decay  of  the  auimal  ijtv^ 
and  breathed  out  into  a  close  room  to  be  rebrcathed,  ODtl  the  huflM 
gases  evolved  from  organic  matter  breaking  up  or  pulrtfyinj;  osl  if 
the  living  system.  The  bad  tiir  breathed  out,  and  the  foul  air  &«a 
ill-drained  streets  and  cesspools,  are  twin  sisters,  and  are  eqoallj  in- 
tmclive  and  eijmdly  capable  of  being  removed  from  us. 

I  am  confidelu  that,  in  by  ftir  the  majority  of  instonecsi,  theon^mi 
system,  as  CArried  <iut  in  our  towns  and  villages,  is  nowbolcsatne.  Tit 
health  of  a  country  place  may  rank  favounibly  with  large  townt  ir 
cities ;  but  as  these  cities  have,  liy  proper  drainage  aiid  othvr  mtalKIJ 
meaaurcs,  been  imjirovcd  in  t]i<^  pro{>c>rtion  that  the  doallis  •»■>* 
only  three  instead  of  four,  nud  even  only  two  inst«ad  of  ihn^k 
follows  that,  by  the  same  application  of  sanitary  measures,  ihcn  vS 
be  a  similar  extension  of  life  or  decrease  in  the  dealL-rai«  In  toatlj 
towns  and  viUages. 

It  is  against  every  principle  in  nature  that  we  should  Ift  air,  nUc^ 
or  sewage  stagnate.  There  is  nothing  stagnant  or  ut  rest  in  natank 
The  air  is  in  constant  circulation,  and  the  water  which  mav  b*  intk 
ocean  rises  in  vapour,  becomes  cloud,  then  rain,  and  back  bv  the  nxtr 
to  die  ocetm  again.  And  shall  we  allow  to  #tAgnatu  for  yean,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  dwellings,  the  decomposing,  jHitrcfying  raasM 
of  all  the  vegclnble  and  animal  matters  which  wc  have  connunada* 
l-iood  for  these  years  *  It  is  )tn|H)aeihle  for  all  men  to  agrv^  oa  wnm 
•  important  a  point,  and  I  am  cuutident  tliat  it  ought  U>  be  nndvii 
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itnperative  that  At  leaet  llip  (draining  and  clcnnnn^  cUiuapS    of   tlic 
Police  Act  should  be  adoptcti  in  evury  town  anil  village  of  Scotlaud. 


On  the  Cieansint/  Operations  of  Edinburgh  as  compared  tcitk 
^  tlinte  of  other  iuroe  towns.  Bij  Henky  D.  LlTTLEjOHN, 
P     M.D.  ' 

The  object  of   the  preaont  com niu meal  ion  is  to  bring  !is  brii'lly  as 
po^isibli!  iiiiiler  the  notice  of  llie  .Sueti^in  of  Public  Iit'»lib  tho  snni- 
taiy  arningcmenls  adopted  by  iht  uuthoriiieH  in  Edinburgh,  by  which 
Dot  unly  arc  all  lU'cumuhitions  of  filth  anil  miIiiI  refu^^  by  tlic  inliubi' 
lull?  pn.ivented,  hut  by  the  sale  of  such  mutters,  the  expense  of  eleaaS' 
ing  llic  city  is  greiitly  iliminiphed,  while  at  liie  same  time  a  cheiip  fer- 
tilising agent  is  pineed  at  the  disposal  uf  thi.-  agriculturul  community. 
At  present  much  is  iiaid  iinil  written  abont  iidwuge  and  the  inipor- 
tASC«    of  preserving    for  iigrieultural    pnqiosea    the  liijuid  refuse  of 
^K^U]ge  town!!.     Vi'v  have  Ulue-books   devoted  to  the  tiubjeet.  in  which 
^Bt    ia    ahuiiduntl;     proved     that    the     los«     of    fertiliein}!    [iroducts, 
^^ttriring   froiu   the  waste  of    sewage    in    Great   ISrilain    is  BOinethiug 
B'cnonnous :  and  that,  while  the  farmer  has  to  invest  a  large  portion  of 
til"    capita!    in  maniire,i,  such    as  bones,  guano,  i&c,    the    coat    of 
wliich    i*   mucli  enhanced   by  the  expense    of    carriage   and    tlieir 
IncrrAfing   scarcity,   we   arc  daily   ]iolluting  our  streams   ami   rivers 
with  the  very  substances  the  impoverisbeil  lanil  requires,  and  without 
wbitrh,  in  some  shape  or  otlicr,  it  rapidly  becomes  unpi-oihictive. 
I  A*  to  the  manner  in  which   the  sewage  might  be  collecte<l   liiere  is 

^BiSnitnilly.      In  all  towns  ^ath  a  system  of  drainage  it  is  conveyed  into 
^Blurge  ductfi,  and  can   at  once  be  mode  available  for  the  purposes  of 
tlie  fnrmer.     The  only  questions  which  have  arisen  refer  to  these 
^_llirM'  jioints.  \ix.  : — 

^B  Fir?I.  the  best  methods  of  deodorising  the  Hcwage ;  second,  of 
^■«]>jjlying  it  to  the  land ;  and  third,  to  the  diataiicc  from  towns  at 
vhieh  llicsc  oi>eration8  can  be  safely  enrried  on.  Tears  may, 
boweviT,  elapse  before  these  questions  are  satisfiiclorily  answered, 
D<]  the  sewage  be  put  to  productive  use.  Our  manufacturing  chemists 
not  unwise  in  thuir  generation,  and  no  class  knows  better  than 
the  amount  of  organic  matter  that  is  enveloped  in  the  cilyiyVc/n; 
llien  so  long  as  the  compi>nent3  of  artificial  manures  can  he  ])ur- 
ed  reittly  iciiulo  at  a  cheajier  rale  than  these  products  can  be  ex- 
froni  sewage,  bo  long  shall  we  find  that  the  utilising  will  bo 
ODed.  Commerce  does  not  profess  to  minister  to  the  health  of 
[  but  to  make  money.  And  nothing  will  induce  agric-idttiral 
I  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  aca.venger  until  it  is  their  interest 
I  du  so.  Meanwhile,  since  science  keeps  aloof,  lot  us  see  what  can  bo 
by  the  simplo  mcchauical  appliances  of  the  broom,  tlie  sliovel, 
Uie  dusi-carl. 
In  all  our  towns  there  is  a  lar^c  daily  accumulation  of  solid 
readily  and  at  once  applicable  as  a  manure — the  full  value 
wliicb,  as  B   commercial  commodity  and  a  source   of  municipal 
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revenue,  \a  uot  fully  reuogniecd.  Iii  many  instances,  no  doubl.  U 
is  ultimatdy  put  tu  some  usiiful  account;  but  wbal  I  am  at  preoeol 
advocating  is  the  daily  collection  and  rumovul  l>y  locjd  iiuthoritj 
of  the  solid  refuse  of  towns,  bo  as  to  constitute  a  source  of  (ivio 
income,  and  at  the  same  time  to  confer  benefit  on  the  suimuDdiiig 
country  by  sa|)|)iying  it  witii  a  cheap  iind  tffeciual  niiuturc.  Atid 
I  think  it  redounds  somcwliat  to  the  c^t^dit  of  Edinburgh  that  oav, 
for  i>  long  series  of  years,  by  this  simple  method  of  esu^lianfie  it 
has  enri<^hed  tHitti  itself  and  the  neighbouring  land  i  whijii  >l 
the  same  time  fulfilhug  one  of  the  most  importiini  eunitary  rrqniiv- 
mcnUi.  viz.,  tlic  removal  of  externid  filth.  In  none  of  iUp  Iw^ 
towns  of  England — the  metropolis  not  e\e*'pled — is  any  tystmuUic 
attempt  niiidc  for  its  daily  colU^'tion  ;  while  in  but  a  few  town*  in 
Scotliind  ia  the  melliod  piirsui'd  in  Eilinbiirgh  fully  curried  out. 

Tlic  inuchinery  by  uieans  of  which  the  daily  culleiction  is  nudt  ts 
Ediuburgh  ia  very  simple. 

In  our  local  Police  Act  it  is  enacted  that  all  offcnnre  OMIiai 
shall  be  taken  in  pnils  or  buckets  or  other  pro|>er  vcbboIs  lo  ibt 
streets  or  courts,  to  be  emptied  into  the  dust-cart^  by  the  scasengtn 
or  carters,  under  a  pen;ilty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings  fgt  ath 
offence.  Sixty  carls  or  waggons  are  employcil  in  this  service.  ma\  W 
Edinbui^h  admits  of  an  easy  division  into  two  |>ortion«,  vie  an  dll 
town  to  the  soutji  and  a  new  town  to  the  north — iht!  tall  vMiil, 
houses  of  tjie  one  being  tenanted  by  the  poorest  of  the  populuii 
for  the  most  pari  destitute  of  convcnie.n<re8 :  while  the 
claMea  inhabit  the  modern  houses  of  the  other — iirrangem*nu  alt 
maile  whereby  the  Old  Town  ami  the  poorer  rlistricls  of  th*  N«» 
Town  are  visited  by  the  waggons  r.vice  daily  (aioming  ajid  vmAa^ 
for  the  removal  of  refuse ;  while  the  greater  portion  ot  llu  5«r 
Town  only  receives  a  morning  visit. 

The  arrangements  are  under  the  superintendence  of  an  InspMlM 
of  Gleaning  (who  has  idso  charge  of  the  lightin-;  of  the  town),  an! 
he  is  assisted  by  eight  district  ovcraeci's  or  assisUuit  inspectors,  nJ 
135  scavengers. 

Each  scavenger  has  an  allotted  beat  or  portion  of  a  (^strict  vitlui 
which  he  has  to  labour,  and  for  the  cleansing  of  which  he  is  rapo- 
eible.  Again,  each  of  llie  overseers  has  n  district  of  the  town  iiTiipwl 
to  him  ;  and,  under  the  diroclions  of  the  itisjM'Cti)r,  he  luu  <^h4t^  rf 
the  scavengers  whose  heats  aro  coinpriseil  w^ithin  his  district. 

The  BCuvengiTs  commence  work  (from  8|]i  February  to  25tli  Od^ 
her)  ut  5  a.m.,  and,  with  tlio  exception  of  au  interval  of  one  kav 
(from  10  lo  iJ),  they  continue  on  tlieir  beats  until  4  p.m.  Thiitrcf 
them,  by  rotation,  turn  out  five  nights  each  week  to  follow  the  «Ht 
carts.  On  Saturday  nighta  the  whole  staff  are  on  duty  for  oik  hwit 
On  Sundays,  they  jdl  turn  out  from  G  to  S  a,in.  Dunn;  tlM 
remainiler  of  the  year  the  same  routine  of  duty  is  o\»isntA,  nnlf 
commeneiiig  one  hour  later  in  the  mornings. 

The  dust  carta  arc  out  every  morning  during  the  p4>riod  first  ibn* 
tncnijoncd,  from  6  lo  8  o'clock.   The  removal  of  the  a»hc«  and  nta* 
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from  the  streets  of  the  New  Town  is  effiM^teil  within  the  first  hour, 
anil  from  the  Old  Town  within  the  second  hour. 

The  scavengers  i\e<;  liowever,  at  work  for  it  conaidemble  time 
before  tlie  cart;*  r'.'in'ii  their  be;[is,  })reparing  the  iishes  nni)  refuse 
for  being  r.ijjiilly  put  into  the  <'iirta,  uiiil   thty  siflsist  ia  this  operation. 

After  tile  earl*  are  pasi,  tlie  seavengerH  go  over  (ho  heuts  again  and 
sweep  up  what  may  have  been  left — tlii»  ihoy  convey  to  covered  dust- 
iioses  which  have  been  placed  by  tlie  nuthorilieii  in  various  parts  of 
the  city,  and  which  are  regularly  cleaned  out  every  day.  Tlie  re- 
DUiinder  of  the  eimvengora'  daily  timG  of  dnfy  is  fully  occupied  in 
general  work  within  their  beats,  such   sis  the  seniping  anil  sweeping 

■  of    puvementii,   and    the  sweeping  of    carringc  wiiyti.      The    average 
working  time  of  each  scavenger  ia  about  sixty -seven  hours  per  week. 

In  this  way  annually  50,000  tons  of  solid  refuse  are.  removed  from 
[the  streets  and  placed  in  dejiots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eily  and 
iin  convenient  prosiniiiy  to  the  ^'arioua  lines  of  railway  whjeh  Biipply 
,  a  eireuil  of  country  of  fully  tweuly  miles  in  extent.  As  manure,  this 
I  refuse  obtains  :i  ready  sale,  and  for  years  past  the  demand  has  been 
ixoch  that  the  orders  eannot  be  suppli«d;  the  refuse  has  been  earted 
fnni  ibe  streets  direct  to  the  milwaya,  and  hence  the  depfits  are  gene- 
ndljcmj'ly.  Itseompositioneo^isiatsmainly  of  ashes,  witli  riliirgcadmix- 
'4arc  of  di'caying  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  and  I  am  informed 
that  it  is  in  most  request  for  land  of  a  cold  clayey  description. 

Tlie  siile  of  this  refuse  brings  into  the  municipal  treasury  £7,000 
1MT  aiinnm,  being  a  saving  to  the  inhabitants  of  three  pence  perpouud 
ia  the  rate  of  assessment  for  general  |mliee  pui-jioses.  The  whole 
aanual  cost  of  the  cleaning  of  the  city  amounts  on  average  to  £13,000 
.— 4h«  chief  items  of  which  are  as  follows: — £G,000  go  in  the  shape 
'«f  wages  to  tlie  cleansing  staff.  Another  £0,000  is  the  cost  of  the 
«invcjance  of  the  refuse  from  the  streets  to  the  various  depots;  but 
i&  ihi*  sum  must  \te  included  a  large  item.  v\z.,   the  exjyense  attending 

■  th«  removal  of  mud  and  snow  from  tlie  streets — a  laborious,  iiad,  a,t 
lar  as  it.*  money  value  goes,  totally  ur»j)roductive  service.     The  wear 

kand  tear  of  the  cleaning  plant  and  the  miiintenanceof  the  various  dejiuts 
tMai  «gtpenses  connecteil  with  the   sales,  amount,  on  an  average,    to 
another  £1,000. 

The  contract  to  remove  the  refuse  from  the  streets  is  exposed  to 
[Mblic  competition ;  and  the  [lersoii  chosen  Inis  not  only  (o  give 
Lgnarontecs  as  to  hia  capability  to  [lerfomi  the  contract;  btit  he  is  also 
[bound  by  penalties  to  conduct  the  daily  cleansing  operations  within  a 
Irinm  time,  and  to  the  satisfaetion  of  the  inspector,  who,  in  his  turn, 
Rb  directly  responsible  to  the  Town  Council  of  the  city. 

A  capital  of  £3,000  is  required  by  the  eontriiclor  to  enable  him,  by 
BUans  of  eilicient  horses,  equipments,  and  men,  to  perfoi-m  t!ic  work 
LWIilifii  tnrilv  nnrl  the  aittliorities  have  spared  no  ex|iense  in  providing 
Initable  atjibling.  granaries,  and  ocromniodation  for  the  carts  and 
wiig^i'iis,  itc.  About  ten  years  ago  they  titled  up  at  a  cost  of 
£8.01  >0  a  large  vacant  area  behind  the  Castle  for  the  very  purpose  of 
Woc«utraling  the  various  departments  of  the  service ;  and  hero  ors 
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the  public  worksliopa  ivBere  tbc  niiggons  nnd  imitlpmwits  are  voAt 
and  reiiairt'il, 

Tlie  advantages  of  this  metUod  of  cleansing  may  be  llius  briefly 
sumtned  up;- — 

1.  It  ensures  that  every  purl  of  llie  town  is  not  only  cl«*»rf 
dnily,  liut  tlirougliout  ilie  day;  and  that  all  solid  mattera  rauM  bt 
brought  to  the  streets  twice  a  day,  nndreinoTed  from  them. 

2.  All  ai;cuiiiuUtions  of  Slih  are  thus  prevented  for  »  lungi^r  ptfiol 
tban  a  few  hoiii-a. 

3.  Tbe  refuse  thus  collected  U  sold  as  manure,  so  lu  to  yield » 
revenue  to  the  city. 

4.  The  rurul  districts  in  tbe  neiglibourhood  arc  supplied  kt  i 
moderate  latc  witli  u  luanuro  whicli,  unlike  guano  and  oilier  I«rtt- 
lising  agents,  is  inexhaustible. 

I  have  not  considered  as  UTiworthy  of  tbe  notice  of  thU  Assc^ 
tion  11  plan  which  hiia  been  (bllowed  (vilh  a  large  nmouiit  of  •no«» 
for  many  yeara  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  I  think  I  am  cntitli-d  to  rlatm  f « 
it  the  atleation  of  all  infereslcd  iu  the  heitlth  of  our  large  towiu  anJ 
the  fertility  of  uur  counlry  disli'icla.  Iii  England  cspccinlW,  tit 
solid  refuse  of  the  towns  is  uUowed  to  iiccumiilale  in  the  fom  •( 
"  niidden?,"  the  number  of  which  in  the  principal  towns  i?  enonnon. 
In  Livcrpotd  during  the  year  18CI  the  nnmbcr  of  order*  lo  cn^^ 
"middens"  was  45,8fi4,  and  in  1863,  40.010.  giving  in  ihc  on*  Jttf 
a  nightly  average  of  HC  removnU.  and  in  the  other  of  128J.  I> 
Maneheater  matters  are  still  worse,  there  are  upwards  of  SQ-OOOtf 
these  middens,  and  300  of  them  are  cle.-ined  doily.  At  tbi»  rntr  miBf 
of  them  must  remain  for  inonthy  receiving  daily  necumulniifln^ 
The  working  of  the  system  in  that  city  has  been  graph icollt  tfc- 
scribed  in  tbe  joint  report  presenied  to  the  Sewngo  Commi"'  -  ■" 
ibe  late  Dr.  Souiliwood  Sraith  and  Mr.  Holland,  uid  pr 
1801.  Tlie  effluvia  from  the  receptacles  and  the  adjoining  <-(■">  — 
nience^lainl  the  air,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  ibese  gentlrmeii,  incnsc 
the  mortality. 

Now  refuse  thus  accumulated  in  tbe  immediate  neighbmirbood rf' 
dwellings  must  act  prejudieiiilly  on   the  health;   and  ilit  mnoTal  tt 
lengthened  intervals  i^  attended,  even  under  the  befit  prec3Qt)0it«,^(h 
an   offensive    odour    from     llio    decomposition   of  so  much 
mailer.     In  warm  weather  tlicse  evils  are  increased,  and  on 
break  of  an  epidemic,  wlieii  the  authorities  are  comj>ellod  lo 
general  clcnrniiee,  il  may  be  easily  conceived  that  tbe  opemlioii 
in  the  first  instance  tend   to   agj;iavate  any  infectious  disorder.     Xft 
doubt,  in  some   of  the  poorer  localities  of  Edinburgh  not  prTiJfi 
with  conveniences,  the  daily  <.'Ieflnsing,  especially  towards  exi' 
by  no  means  inodorous  ;  but  the  nnnoyBnce  is  of  tciDjioraTy  ii 
Rnd  the  filth  is  removed,   which   in  trulh  is  Ihe  groi  objti 
at  in    cleansing   operations.     It  is    uul    nccumulaicd  xaA 
continually  and  insidioutniy  to  pollute  the  nimosphcre,  nnd 
disease.     And  even  this  exee[>tionnl  slate  of  matters  in  Edin'-'    . 
trust  will  shortly  be  nnnihei-cd  among  the  ibings  of  the  fs.''      ■   ' 
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the  general  introduiition  of  sanitary  applinnces  nnd  increased 
lies  for  obuining  rouily  access  to  an  abundant  supply  of 
wwer,  (lie  daily  cleansing  of  the  city  will  eventunlly  bo  as  satisfac- 
torily execiiled  in  every  p;irt  of  the  OM  Town  as  it  is  in  the  New, 
L  To  beefleclual.  the  cleansing  oftowns  cannot  be  left  to  private  enter- 
prise, or  to  arr.ingcments  between  citi^fena  nnd  contractors  employed 
by  Diimitipal  anlliority.  Tho  general  good  must  bo  provided  for,  and 
tu  this  individual  int«rc3t3  must  succumb — otherivise  tho  claiins' 
lag  of  refuse  is  left  Co  the  caprice  of  the  liouKuholder,  and  the  convc- 
nit^nce  of  llie  contractor.  Enaetnienis  must  be  framed,  as  in  our 
Edioburgfi  Local  Act,  (iroviding,  under  peiialiies,  for  the  depositing  in 
the  stroei^  and  in  proper  receptacles  all  aolid  refuse,  at  times  to  be 
fixed  by  the  anthoritics.  Tlie  eKperiencc  of  Edinburgh  goes  to 
aw  that  the  eolleelion  of  the  refuse  in  carls,  and  its  conveyance  to 
depots,  eiin  he  most  economically  managed  by  a  contractor 
et^'d  by  public  competition. 
Without  some  such  method  of  cleansing,  rigorously  enforced.  I  am 
«onviiici'd  thai  Kdinbnrgh  would  lonf;  ajjo  have  enjoyed  the  uncni"ia- 
blo  iiotoi-iety  of  being  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  cities  of  the  Empire. 
On  the  formation  of  the  New  Town  to  the  north,  the  older  portion 
o(  llie  city  was  soon  occupied  by  an  influx  of  I  he  poor.  These  new 
bmers  entered  upon  the  possession  of  tall  storied  buildings — more  like 
Bd  fortre**i'a  than  peaceful  dwclliiig:',  both  its  regards  their  sanitary 
Aifects  and  (heir  cnornioiia  solidity,  Riints  at  once  fell :  ncce.'iBary 
iirs  were  nig^rardly  executed  ;  the  tcn-ementi  were  divided  and  sub- 
iled  i  and,  (inuily.  as  the  accommodalion  heeanie  more  wretched, 
ats  of  a  still  poorer  description  supplied  tho  place  of  the  former 
itbiUuiis.  If,  in  such  a  state  of  matters  (which  exists  to  the  present 
r),  acenniulntions  of  iillh  had  lieen  tolerated,  each  of  the  "  lands ;" 
I  tbeiic  Idocks  of  Iniilding  are  called,  would  sptedily  have  become 
i  perfect  storehouse  of  filtli ;  and  disease  in  an  aggravated  form  would 
liavo  made  its  apjieamnce.  Thanks  to  the  cliolera,  ami  to  our  repeated 
cpidemirj  of  fever,  (he  attention  of  our  loi'al  authorities  was  specially 
dire«'ti-'d  to  the  cleansing  of  the  city,  and,  us  a  result,  that  systcni  of 
delinking  ^vaa  esL-iblJ^licd  which  has  hilhc'rlo,  in  my  opinion,  kept  the 
deatli-rate  low.  ad  compared  with  many  other  lai'ge  towns  in  Euglund 
~  Bd  Scotland. 
^Bnt  it  may  1)0  urged  that  what  may  be  suilablc  to  and  very  bene- 
for  P^dinburgh,  with  its  peculiar  houses,  where  several  dwellings 
piled  one  upon  another,  anif  where  separate  accommodation  in  tho 
of  yards  and  gardens  does  not  exist,  is  not  so  for  other  towns 
b«re  ttie  liotises  are  small  and  self-conlninQd.  nnd  provided  with  suit- 
!  back  courts  or  f^ardens.  But  in  all  large  towns  with  a  dense  popn- 
n,  the  ground  space,  being  of  great  commercial  value,  is  earef  idly 
Domiseil,  the  conrts  of  the  houses  of  the  [loor,  as  in  Liverpool  and 
nchester,  arc  small,  and  have  no  outlets  to  the  back,  so  that 
en  two  parallel  streets,  there  ia  a  conlinnoiia  line  of  middens  or 
t-hcsips  hemmed  in  between  high  walls,  the  emanations  from 
vbicli  muist  to  some  extent  pollute  the  atmosphere  and  vitiate  the 
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ventilation  of  the  fliirrounding  liouses.  Wlien  these  diist-liesps  i 
cleiinseJ,  whether  by  the  oocnpnnls  or  at  tlii'  insWnce  of  ihc  lorat 
authority,  wu  Imvo  the  contents  necesaurily  much  dislurhed  by  llw 
removal,  und  wbellier  iill  the  iniclclen.t  of  a  neighbonrliooil  are  ctfaned 
out  at  once  or  only  a  few  here  and  there,  a  greater  or  leas  ntusaocc 
must  be  caused. 

I  willingly  gniiit  that  very  few  sanitary  operalioua  eaa  be  con- 
ducted without  producing  offensive  odonra — a  ceasjHJOl  ciuinol  be 
cleaned — drains  cannot  be  clearoil  out  when  choked — without  tem- 
porarily poUuling  the  air  ;  but,  were  the  refuse  from  tbe  housea  of  the 
poor  in  English  towns  regularly  removed,  ivs  in  EdiiiburgL,  nioming 
and  evening,  and  all  ae  cum  illations  prevented,  there  would.  I  submit, 
be  leas  risk  of  injury  lo  (he  health  of  the  general  population.  Aa 
the  drniniige  of  our  towns  heconiea  more  esienaive  and  complete,  and 
as  tlie  dwellings  of  the  poor  arc  more  and  more  furnished  witli  con- 
veniences, the  dust-heaps  or  middens  ivill  be  less  and  less  offcnsivej 
but  it  must  be  remembered  thut.  even  under  l!io  most  favourjhle  con- 
ditions (as  ivhen  the  refuse  comes  from  the  houses  of  the  rich),  it 
rapidly  undergoes  putrefaction  ;  inasmuch  ns  in  addition  to  ihe  asliM 
and  duat,  there  isa  large  tjnanlily  of  vegetable  and  animal  matl«r,  the 
waste  refuse  of  the  kitchen — the  accuniulation  of  which  in  confined 
cellars,  as  in  London  and  other  towns,  leads  to  heating  and  the  nifid 
increase  of  the  jjutref active  pi'occss.  The  question  is  therefort-  nar- 
rowed to  the  one  of  daily  cleansing  of  a  town  of  all  such  refuse — or 
OCeasional  eleunsinp  atteniled  by  the  c<jnstant  evolution  of  gases  and 
the  consequent  j>ollution  of  the  atmosphere  from  the  act■umulalio^^ 
If  a  midden  is  undistui'bed.  emanations  inodorous,  and  not  thereforv 
warning  us  of  their  presence,  are  still  evolved,  and  in  the  caao  of  a 
daily  inereaayig  accunmlution,  we  liave  besides  the  odour  from  pvery 
addition. 

In  a  former  ilisciission,  much  was  aaid  about  utilisation  r>f  aewngi) 
—let  me  finally  put  this  ipiesiion  of  eleiinsing  of  towns  on  i\a 
(to  a  sanitary  reformer)  lowest  i)lalfr>rni — viz.,  as  [iroving  a  source  of 
municipal  wealth.  It  may  have  some  disadvantages — all  sanitiu^ 
operations  have ;  but  in  Edinburgh,  with  our  limitcjl  population,  this 
mode  of  cleansing  puts  £7.000  per  annum  into  our  local  treasury,  nnil 
diminishes  our  rates,  l-'rom  a  report  regarding  the  rleansing  depart- 
ment presented  to  the  Town  Council  in  1859.  it  appears  tbiil  fnrnn 
Wbitsunday  1839  lo  Whitsunday  18.^9 — a  period  of  twenty  ycttr? — 
830,000  tons  of  soliil  refuse  were  coliecli'd  from  our  streets,  and 
aold  for  £158,000.  This  is  no  visionary  income,  like  that  anlioi|atc(t 
from  timkinp,  precipitating,  and  solidifying  lii^uid  sewage.  Surely  tb«n 
our  Edinburgh  method  is  worthy  of  consideration  and  trial,  and  aH 
the  more  that  it  demands  the  erection  of  no  costly  works  jinJ  ma- 
cbincry,  the  utility  of  which  in  such  places  as  London  and  Leicester, 
has  yet  to  bo  proved. 
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On  Diaeaie  in  Cattle.     By  Edwahd  Holland,  M.P. 

The  subject  of  this  piipcr  lins  reference  to  the  increased  nnd  atill 
increaaing  sjde  of  diseased  meat  and  milk  in  our  markols,  and  to 
the  con^quent  extensioa  of  disease  amongst  die  consumers  of  such 
food. 

My  Hllontion  was  first  drawn  to  this  snbjcrt  last  spring,  previoualy 
to  tlie  mi!eting  of  tliu  Royal  Agricultnrnl  Houicty  at  ^Vorteater,  The 
inspectiitg  officer  of  that  city  having-  scizcii  severid  head  of  cattle 
exposed  for  sale  whilst  suffering  from  the  foot  and  mouth  disease — 
and  these  animals  being  condemned — hia  conduct  gave  great  offence 
lo  many  di'alers,  gi'nzicrs,  and  others  who  were  in  tlie  habit  of  attcnd- 
isp  the  Worcester  Miirkct,  and  they  fortliwith  endeavoured  to 
establish  a  market,  which,  if  they  had  succeeded  in  establishing, 
would  have  been  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  market  for  the  sale  of 
"diifieased"  animals,  held  on  a  certain  spot  vithoul  tlie  boundary  of 
the  city  authorities ;  but  this  spot  was  contiguous  to  tlie  ground  pre* 
pared  for  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  Coun<'il  of  tliat  Society,  it  was  my 
duly  to  consider  how  tlie  danger  of  contagion  might  be  avoided,  and 
how  the  very  valuuljle  animals  about  to  bo  assembled  together  might 
be  protected  from  infection.  With  this  object  in  view,  I  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  the  Acts  pnssed  for  the  jwevcntion  of  the  spread  of  infec- 
tious and  contagious  diseases  amongst  oiu-  domestic  aiiimids.  These 
Acta  I  found  totally  iniidequatc  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
passed,  and  most  defective  also  in  tlieir  operations  regarding  the  pre- 
vention of  the  sale  of  diseased  meat  incur  markets,  I  felt  it  my  duly, 
consequently,  to  bring  these  importiint  qnestions  before  Parliament, 
and  therefore,  in  connexion  with  Sir  Wm.  lliles,  I  last  Session  intro- 
doced  a  measure  which  it  was  thought  might,  if  it  beoame  law,  save 
the  breeder  and  granier  from  the  enormous  losses  to  which  he  is  now 

.ble  through  dentil  from  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  amimgat 
the  stock,  and  which  it  was  hoped  might  diminish  the.  amount  of 
nckness  and  mortality  amongst  ourselves,  arising  from  the  consump- 
tion of  me:it  and  milk  miflt  for  human  food. 

We  were,  however,  frustrated  in  our  intentions — 

1.  Actively  by  the  strong  opposition  raised  against  the  measure  by 
cattJe-dcalera,  salesmen,  itaiiymen,  and  othej-s.  These  parties  were  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  ruin  to  them,  must  inevitably  ensue  if  more 
■tringent  measures  were  passed  for  the  prevention  of  the  sprea<l  of 
diseases  amongst  cattle  and  other  stock. 

2,  Passively  by  the  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  Gorern- 
nent  as  to  the  real  extenl  of  disease  existing  in  the  country,  and  of 
what  it  was  requisite  should  be  done  in  order  to  check  its  progress. 

Tlie  Uonie  Department  is  now,  howp\'»tr,  convinced  that  legislation 
on  this  subject  is  defective  ;  and  that  fiulher  action  is  necessary ;  as  a 
temporary  measure,  they  have  inserted  a  clause  in  the  present 
Huisancea  Removal  Act,  by  wliich,  without  waiting  until  bad  meat 
be  exposed  for  sale  (as  has  been  the  case  liitUerto),  it  may  be  seized 
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on  any  premises  at  any  time  ;  and  Imving  renewed  (ot  cue  y««r  tht 
prtsent  Act  for  llie  Prevention  of  the  Spread  of  DisBBses  Mnmlpt 
Cntlle,  Sheep,  and  Horses,  thpy  are  pledgwl  to  introilu)^  a  mow 
stringent   measure   for  the  ailainment  of   that  end  viUea  the  j«r 

I  will  trace  up  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  enormous  tnCc 
in  diseased  mejit  and  milk,  so  ■IcletcriouB  to  health,  and  so  delriiimul 
to  the  intereats  of  our  ffirmiT?,  "Ttuiers,  and  dairymen,  and  wliioh  bu 
raised  a  rate  of  Imfvhers  into  exiatenfe  who.  by  tnwling  and  juhbing 
in  diseased  meal,  have  made  fortunes  at  the  coat  of  thu  heultli  of  iha 
public  at  large.  But  first  let  me  slait",  that  it  must  not  be  B»ppata4 
that  the  poor  alone  arc  the  consumers  of  diseased  rncat ;  it  a  ofMi  « 
dispiised,  that  lionsekeepers  and  cooks,  and  respectable  bntc)M> 
(perhaps  having  fpeciiil  onlers  for  a  partienlar  cut  which  may  nM  b* 
on  hand)  art!  constantly  laken  in,  more  fspt/ciully  in  cases  of  meal 
procured  from  private  slaughterhousi's — »hiijgliti.Thon9(B  wfaicb  an 
usually  found,  as  is  stal^'d  in  a  recent  n.']H>n,  "in  alleys  anil  ckas 
where  there  is  not  sufficient  room  to  keep  live  iinimals  waiting  l«  be 
killed,  nor  adequate  nccommofhilion  l«  dispose  of  the  offnl,  and  whpf« 
much  organic  matter  remains  |nitrefying  in  the  fissures  of  bad  pOT^ 
ments."  These  shmghterhouses  it  is  im|iossilile  to  saperintM^ 
scattered  as  they  arc  in  great  nambers  over  a  wide  area.  In  ili^a 
houses  bad  meat  is  prepared  find  '■  jmllslicd  up  "  for  tht^  conAumptinfl 
of  the  rich  as  well  as  of  the  jioor. 

Professor  Gamgec,  in  the  report  alluded  to,  gives  a  graphic  4^ 
scription  of  what  be  has  himself  witnessed  in  this  respect.  li 
Loudon  (he  reports),  "I  have  acea  butchers  in  such  places  drm 
extremely  diseased  carcases,  and  'polish'  the  meat.  Tliia  fiilfcy 
practice  consists  Ju  killing  a  good  fat  os  at  the  uame  liiae  IliU  m 
number  of  ledh  and  diseased  animals  are  being  killed.  Boiling  wbIW 
is  at  hand,  aad  when  the  lean  animals  have  been  skinned,  Ibtir  flat 
is  rubbed  over  ivilh  fat  from  the  healthy  oi,  and  hoi  clollu  ■■« 
nsed  lo  keep  the  fat  warm  aud  lo  dislribnto  it  over  the  «trra»e,  ibit 
the  c ureal- e  may  acquire  an  artiUcial  gloss,  aud  an  ap|>rArKiiee  of 
not  being  totally  deprived  of  fat.  In  Edinburgh  (the  Professor  OM- 
tiuucs),  I  have  seeu  sickly  Inmbs,  without  a  particle  of  fiu  ahool 
tlicm,  dressed  up  with  the  fat  of  healtliy  sheep  much  in  tb«  wme 
way.  From  the  private  slaughterhouses  in  Loudon  I  have  knows 
even  the  diseased  organs  i.heuiselves  sent  to  the  saDEt^e-niakm.' 
After  );uch  a  statement  of  facts,  you  will,  I  think,  agree  with  M 
that  the  slaughtering  of  animals  in  large  towns  ongfal  to  W 
carried  on  in  public  abbattoirs  alone,  and  that  thi^se  private  fcUltDg- 
houses  should  be  put  down  by  authority  of  (he  law. 

It  was  not  until  the  comparatively  recent  period  of  IMS  thit 

^■evere  lossea  occun-ed  amongst  our  dotneslie  cattle.     Up  t»  dial 

I  time  there  had  been  but  very  few  importations   ofcallle   fron  lb* 

Continent.     One  or  two    cases  are  on   record  of  an  wiin»l  MV 

allowed  to  enter  Great  Britain  for  breeding  purpovei,  bat  in  l&B 

tlie  porta  were  thrown  open   lo  foreign  stock.     No  precMttiMiaiy 
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'ere  nt  the  same  time  takeu  for  excluiling  unhealthy  stock 

;  in  1842,  wit!)  Tree  trade  in  cattle  were  also  iutroJuced 

continental  diseases  ;  aiid  insieatl  of  losses  amongst  our  own  stock 
never  rising  (as  previously  to  1842),  higher  than  2  per  cent,,  wo 
hftve  now  to  struggle  agitinst  a  lo^s  by  ijeaths  from  diseases  amongst 
oar  aDiBialB  Lred  at  home  of  frequently  8  and  9,  and  in  some 
coQDties  of  10  and  II  per  cent.  Now,  us  long  as  the  per-eenlage 
of  death?  WAS  smuU  an<I  scattered  orer  a  leugtlicucd  period,  the  loss 
was  one  which  the  farmer  could  put  up  with  ;  and  the  universal 
firactice  tlico  prevailed  of  burying  the  caicascs  of  animals  which 
were  victims  of  disease,  for  it  was  comparatively  a  rare  event  at 
one  time  to  have  a  diseased  or  a  dead  bulloek  on  a  farm  ;  but  :^ooa 
aAor  the  imporlation  of  foreign  stock  in  1842,  plcuru-pneimionia 
exhibited  itself  ^f,  an  imported  disease,  until  at  length  nearly  one- 
hall'  of  our  animals  nro  killed  by  thia  insidious  complaint:  and 
sliortly  after,  as  deaths  from  tjjis  cause  occurred  in  increased. 
oumliers,  the  system  of  burying  the  diseased  caroises  censed;  and 
"ft  set  of  men  sprang  up,  who,  ofleriug  more  than  hides'  price 
for  diseased  cuttle,  bought  tliem  up  for  the  large  towns.  The 
nttmber  of  snch  individuals  increased,  and  at  present  there  is 
X  keen  competition  for  a  cow  afiected  in  the  last  stage  of  pleuro- 
pDeiunonia." 

Live  slock  insurance  companies  were  formed   immediately  after 

the   importation  of  foreign  diseases, — the  first  being  ealablished  in 

1844.     In  spite  of  the  wealth  and  influence  of  its  pafrous,  iu  spite 

of  repeatedly  raising  its  rates  of  premium,  pleuro -pneumonia  swept 

^ff  victim  after  victim  in  so  incredibly  short  a  space  of  time,  that 

^pBt  company,  and  succeeding  companies,  were  unable  to  meet  tho 

Hpary  demands  made  upon  them  in  compensation  for  losses  amongst 

^kared  stock,  and  their  affairs  became  hopelessly  cmbamisscd.  The 

^Mme  fate  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  other  numerous  speculations  afloat  in 

connexion    with  the   insurance  of  catlle.      The    business   done   was 

enormons  ;  in  one  society  alone  ten  millions  of  slock  was  insured, 

Lni,  as  we  learn^from  the  annual  report  for  1848,  in  reference  to 

b^isoolic   aphtha,    or    "  the    foot    and    mouth    disease,"   and    more 

^MeciaJly  to  pleuro- pneumonia,  or  the  "new  clisease,"  iu  some  dis- 

Hicta  thousands  wen;  carried  oft";  so  grout,  indeed,  were  its  ravages, 

Hhat  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  losses  for  wliich  claims  were  made 

on  the  company  were  tho  results  of  that  incurable  disease. 

_-  Tfaue,  then,  farmers  and  gra/iers  found  no  longer  security  against 

Bu  liirongh  the  medium  of   insurance  companies.     These,    after 

^kving  calculated  that  their  utmost  possible  losses  would  be  cover- 

ible  by  a  premium  of  3  l-7th  per  cent.,  eventually  exacted  premiuma 

of  more  than  double  that  amount,  and  yet  came  within  a  tew  years 

10  ruin,  so  that  the  breeder  look  refuge    against  loss  by    seUiug 

£*eased  stock  for  buman  food  ;  a  system  which  still  prevails,  and 

will  conttttiie  to  prevail,  uulcse  public  opinion  is  directed  towards 

|]iii<  evil,  and  the  consumer — that  is  the  nation — interferes. 

Same  five  years  ago  a  Parliamentary  Committee  sat  upon  thia 
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very  question  of  the  osistence  of  diaeasefl  amongst  animals  mei  u 
human  food.  They  heard  tho  evidence  of  groiiers,  bntchPTs,  >nil 
others  interested  in  the  trade,  for  several  days,  and  at  length  ihey 
reported  that  they  acknowledged  the  existence  of  diseased  meat  hcing 
extensively  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  kingdom ;  still,  that,  ihroogli 
ail  Order  in  Council,  the  Government  of  tlie  day  hud  always  the 
power  of  interfering  to  [irevent  extreme  evil  conseijnences  trUing 
from  such  system,  and  that  any  further  steps  taken  for  chfwkiiig  IM 
Bale  of  diseased  meat  would  be  an  undue  interference  with  leg^mOU 
tradt! 

With  legilimatt  trade  I  So  it  has  come  to  this  pass,  thai  during 
the  last  twenty  years  diseased  meat  has  been  so  constantly  and 
extensively  sold  in  our  marketa,  so  widely  consumed,  that  a  Coo- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  declined  to  interfere  with  ibe 
supply  of  it  to  couBumera  because  it  would  be  an  undue  iuterferenca 
"with  legitimate  trade  !  Let  me  Kad  to  you  an  cxtrnct  from  n 
address  by  Dr.  Letbeby,  the  experienced  medical  officer  of  Londoa, 
to  Professor  Gamgoe.  It  is  dated  January,  1863  : — 

"  My  npioioD  of  tbfl  li(jurious  effects  of  diseased  meal  on  tlie  hnlLtl  of  tk»( 
who  taake  lue  of  it  is  very  docidcd.  1  bave  ^een  no  niucii  miwhicf  fiom  1)  Hat 
I  ito  not  bi>Eit]k(e  for  uno  mooiunt  (o  my  Ihni.  soma  leKtsluiivc  meaioic  Uaunt 
presuinglf  waateil  to  prercnt  nol  only  ibo  trnfBu  in  ilin^iksr^d  minU,  tmt  alMla 
prevent  tbc  slaughtering  of  diseased  animals.  Sueb  regulatiooa  mt«  iw«k 
operation  everywhere  on  the  CouLineol,  and  Ihey  are  muoh  Deeded.  la  the  GSf 
markelH  alone  my  olHoera  seiie  from  one  to  two  tons  of  diseased  meal  fiai 
week.  Last  year  «e  Bciieil  IIO.OIG  llis.  of  mcnt.  of  which  79,057  were  diacMM 
and  13,044  Iroin  aaimals  Ihat  bad  died,  Ws  often  pnrsuelhc  otr«DdeniaW* 
court  of  juslici',  and  have  Ibem  lined  or  imprisoaed.  bul  I  fc«l  that  Ibe 
ehoald  lie  elupped  befuro  it  reactieH  ihe  markets.  OfDcera  are  wanted  to 
the  cattle  before  they  are  siaughtervd.  As  lo  the  etTectsof  such  moal 
fanman  subject,  I  have  sran  many  -oaaes  of  illuess  bota  it." 

«. , 

Agaiu,  the  following  is  an  extract  from  a  Report  ttvta  As 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  Loudon,  issued  in  September  last  :— 

"Our  medical  officer  reports  that  the  markets  and  slaughtprhonxalwd  tcM 
duly  ins|><?cted,  and  (hot  (be  aflict;r  had  conilpmned.  in  tbocourtcoTlbe' 
weeks,  43,i>2S  lbs.,  or  rather  more  than  19  tons  or  meat,  as   unQt  li» 
tood:  it  consifiiei]  of  lue  »ihecp,   31  enjvcs.  53   pigs,   1911  quarter*  oT  bnf 
804  joints  of  meat— 2a.yl6  lbs,,  or  more   than  half  of  the  whole  qnanlitj, 
putrid — [the  pulriciity  having   been  taused  by   (he   unasniJIy  i 
In  the  early  part  of   last  month]  :  bat    that   9.860  Itis.   wer«    ili>i  wn1. 
that  3,211  lbs.  were  tram  anitnalB   that  Iwd  died  from  aoddau 
{7  a.) 

Aa  a  sequel  to  this  Eeport,  I  hero  insert  the  substanee  rf  » 
petition  presented  to  Parliament  last  session  by  the  MriropditM 
Association  of  Medical  Odicers  of  Health,  since  it  points  fo  lb* 
consequences  of  the  eonsuiniitiou  of  bad  meat  and  bad  railk : — 


■'That  this  association  has  infurmaiion  of  a  very  scrioDs  araanal  otdii.  . 
existing  among  the  cowB  of  the  London  dairies,  and  knoirs  Ibal  aaimaLithai 
diseased  are  babiiitally  BlBnghterc<I  nad  used  as  human  food.  Purthtr,  iMi 
large  number  of  diseased  uDimala  are  daily  imparted  into  London,  mat  ai*a- 
posed  in  the  marlccts,   Iheir  diueasc  being  often  of  a  conlBgioo*  chanetcr,  wt 
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ual  Oeee  aim  are  killed  in  the  varioiiB  bI en gbtcr bouses  of  London  Tor  human 
iaoA.  That  this aaBociatiou  tins  reusoa  to  tH^IIcvi;  tUat  mucb  diaeasu  ia  produced 
m  tbc  human  lubject  b;  the  coosumption  of  (be  me&t  of  disetised  animals." 


This  being  the  present  condition  of  onr  meat  nnd  milk  markets 
(for  such  as  the  London  market  is,  so  are  all  our  lai'go  markets 
throughout  the  kingdom),  tto  have  next  to  consider  how  this  evil 
has  to  be  dealt  with,  and  whether  a  ejBtem  which  has  been  in 
eiisleiice  BO  long  as  to  bo  regarded  as  a  legitimate  trade  sliall  he 
interfered  with  so  as  to  prevent  its  perni<:iouB  cflecta  upon  the  com- 
mnnity,  whilst,  gently  and  judiciously  applied,  that  interference 
shall  not  injuriously  or  suddenly  afiect  the  interest  of  those  who  iii'e 
coonected  with  the  trade  ;  for  a  great  deal  of  iojustice  may  always 
be  perpetrated  id  endeavouring  to  remedy  n  public  evil.  But  ia 
this  case  I  do  not  think  that  a  full  and  complete  system  of  inspcctioa 
■t  the  ports,  as  well  as  in  the  markets,  would  bo  an  act  of  injustlco 
to  any  branch  of  trade.  What  the  oxperienco  of  the  last  year  has 
titnght  mo  is,  that  Government  ia  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  disease 
existing  at  aay  one  time  throughout  the  country.  They  are  made 
Aware  of  any  particular  outbreak  of  disease  in  any  particular 
locality  ;  but  that  ia  only  after  the  disease  has  sjjreaJ,  and 
«fter  losses  have  occurred.  What  thoy  require  is  some  machinery 
by  which  notice  might  be  given  to  them  of  the  approach  of  disease, 
and  steps  taken  for  impeding  its  arrivol  and  arresting  its  advance  ; 
then,  '.under  an  Order  in  Council,  there  might  he  prompt,  early, 
kctive  operations,  iustead  of,  as  now,  action  taken  after  the  disease 
has  disseminated  itself — after  mischief  has  occurred. 

I  believe  that  much  good  would  ensue  from  the  e^itablishment  of 
^m  an  Inspector-Gcueral  of  Live  Stock  Traffic  throughout  the  United 
HKmgdum.  His  duties  should  bo  to  collect  reliable  information  as  to 
^■tfae  health  of  stock,  whether  imported  from  abroad  or  circulating  in 
Bthe  home  trade, — to  keep  himself  in  communication  with  the 
^  different  inspectors  of  towns,  fairs,  and  markets,  throughout  the 
country.  He  would  have  to  visit  diScreut  localities,  aud  to  give 
attention  to  the  reports  of  outbreaks  of  disease,  more  eapeciolly  to 

tthe  spread  of  contagious  disorders  in  all  countries  from  which 
importations  are  made  to  this.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  such  an 
inspector  to  invc'tignte  special  outbreaks  of  disease,  with  a  view  to 
determine  the  causes  producing  them,  and  he  would  suggest  to  the 
Privy  Council  proper  measures  to  arrcHt  the  progress  of  such  disease  ; 
aud,  whilst  in  commuuication  with  local  inspectors,  and  adopting 
with  them  special  precautionary  measures  againat  the  propogation 
of  disease,  should  it  appear  in  any  district,  he  should  report  to  the 
Privy  Council  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken  on  the  occasion. 
Besides,  he  should  report  annually  on  the  diseases  of  animals  in  tlie 
United  Kingdom.  Such  a  report  would  enlighten  farmers  as  to  the 
beet  means  of  protecting  their  stock  in  health,  and  would  directly 
lead  to  a  great  diminution  in  the  traffic  of  diseased  animals.  But 
here  exists  another  difficulty:    Who  are    to    bo  the    inspectors? 
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Are  tlioy  to  bo,  as  they  too  freqiiantly  aro  at  present,  unqtnlille 
men  for  the  office,  choseu  frequenlly  tlirougli  torpornlo  iuierwl 
ratiier  than  on  nccouut  of  their  veterinary  knowledge  ;  or  are 
Ihey  to  be  well  educated,  scientific,  veterinary  practitiouers  ?  In- 
duhitahly  tliey  ought  to  he  the  latter  ;  hut  where  arc  thcso  to  be 
found  ?  My  belief  is,  that  from  the  want  of  a  high  grade  of 
education  nmougst  professional  men,  the  farmer  has  lakca  up  tha 
imprcGsion  that  meilieul  Irealment  could  do  nothing  for  him  ;  thit 
spending  money  in  attempting  to  cure  his  diseased  animals  was* 
farce ;  and  hence,  ho  has  had  further  inducement  lo  send  hi* 
sick  animals  to  market  whilst  life  was  still  in  them.  Had  itttn 
been  in  esisteuce  a  BufBcient  number  of  well-qualilied  Teterinary 
practitioners,  he  would  have  acted  otherwise,  and  not  have  inruired 
such  serious  losses  as  Lo  hag  done  through  the  dissemination  rf 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases. 

Statistical  returns  up  to  the  present  time  show,  that  the  Diunbcr 
of  members  of  the  Royal  College  in  practice  in  the  United  Kiugdom 
is  only  1,018,  whilst  the  number  of  tho^e  who  assume  the  title  of 
veterinary  surgeon  is  1,244,  and  those  prnctising  as  farrient 
1,109. 

The  number — 1,244 — who  un scrap uloasly  assume  the  title  ti 
veterinary  surgeons,  which  the  possession  of  the  diploma  alnu 
ought  to  confer,  affords  a  striking  proof  that  the  profession  iriinira 
some  legislative  support.  It  is  expedieut  that  persons  reqairin); 
veterinary  medical  ntd  should  be  enabled  lo  distinguish  tlie  qoalited 
from  the  unqualiiicd  practitioner  ;  and  it  is  a  grutilication  to  kaav 
that  a  measure  is  to  bo  brought  nest  session  before  Parli«i>ent, 
having  for  its  object  the  puuishmealof  such  persons  as  whall  witfnlly 
or  falsely  take  or  use  the  nuinc  or  title  of  veterinary  surgeon,  taid 
practise  under  that  title  without  being  duly  qualitied  to  assume  it. 
At  the  same  time  the  framers  of  this  Bill  have  taken  caro  tltal  it 
ahnil  not  be  retrograde  in  its  action,  nnd  that,  its  proviaioos  sImH 
not  iiifect  any  person  actually  practising  as  veterinary  snrgeia 
previoLsly  to  October,  1864. 

Upou  a  more  perfect  systeno  of  inspection  both  at  our  port*  m4 
in  our  markets,  nnd  upon  a  -wider  spread  of  scientitic  profesdonal 
knowledge,  do  1  rely  for  improvement  in  the  quality  of  food  su[^ied 
to  consumers,  for  a  diminution  of  sickness  and  death  arising  fraS 
the  consumption  of  diseased  meat  and  milk ;  anil  further,  lo  the 
same  sources  do  [  look  for  a  diminution  of  the  iramento  Iw^ea 
incurred  by  farmers  and  graziers  through  slaughtering  for  (col 
instead  of  attempting  to  cure  their  diseased  animals. 
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I  Bi/  Provost  Lindsay,  of  Leith. 

I  CONSIDER  it  right  to  premise  that  in  consenting  lo  write  a  pjiper 
on  the  General  Police  and  Improvement  (Scotland)  Act.  1862,  I 
did  so  at  the  special  request  oF  the  Public  Hciilth  Committee  of  this 
Association.  The  object  in  vieiv  is  to  rljrcct  attention  to  tlie  measure, 
SO  that  it  may  be  made  nse  of  to  improve  the  puUic  hesihh  of  out 
Urgi)  towns  and  populous  places,  and  to  show  how  much  it  is  open 
lo  all  of  us  to  promote  such  measures  for  the  public  good. 

Although  ft  general  legislative  measure  for  police  and  town  im- 
provement is  not  new  to  Scotland;  the  most  recent  being  ihe  liite 
Lord  Rullierford's  Act  of  1850,  of  "(\-hich  the  Act  of  1863  was  an 
iunendment  ;  jet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  betwixt  l^fiO  and  1863 
great  strides  had  been  made,  if  not  so  much  in  legislative  ennctments, 
^  ftt  least  ill  ihe  public  mind,  on  the  subject  of  sanitary  reform. 
H      For  Scotland  the  Nuisances  Removtd  Act  in  1856,  and  the  ,Sraoke 
^f  Consumption    Act   in     1857,    were    passed.       Both    are    excellent 
mea^urc^  but  while  the  latter  was  confined  to  one  source  of  com- 
plaint, the  provisions  of  the  former — with  the  exception  of  those  for 
ihe   regulation    of  lodging-houses,  wliich  are   very  complete — were 
Erected  rather  to  the  removal  of  nuisances,  and  to  the  prevention 
Mid  mitigation  of  diseases  when  the  country,  or  any  part  of  it,  ap- 
peftred  to  be  threatened  with,  or  was  affected  by,  any  forniidablu 

»  epidemic,  than  lo  the  everyday  business  and  radical  improvement 
of  our  large  towns  and  populous  places. 
The  English  Public  Health  Acts,  particularly  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1858,  made  very  decided  advances  in  sanitary  legislation. 
I  The  Aet^  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  Metropolis,  also  formed 
precedents  of  considerable  importance. 
Probably  the  greatest  help  to  sanitary  reform  ■was  this  Association 
itself,  bringing  together,  as  it  does,  ibe  moat  eminent  men  in  the 
country,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  to  "  establish  a  mutual  inter- 
change of  opinions,  experience,  and  information,"  and  to  concentrate 
Iheir  influence  and  their  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  ihogc  measures 
which  have  for  their  object  the  social  improvement  of  the  people. 
As  a  member  of  the  Association,  at  the  Glasgow  Congress,  when 
papers  were  read,  in  this  Department,  on  the  condition  of  the  lower 
localities  of  Glasgow  and  on  tlie  mortality  of  Greenock,  I  endea- 
voured to  point  out  the  necessity  for  sanitaiT'  legislation  in  an 
» improved  General  Act. 
The  Glasgow  Congress  took  place  in  September,  1860.  In  No- 
TCmber,  same  year,  I  had  the  honour  to  be  chosen  Provost  of  Leith, 
I  and  in  the  following  month  I  drew  up  and  addressed  to  each  chief 
H  magistret*  in  Scotland  a  circular  letter,  to  Tchicb,  as  indicating  tlic 
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LeneSts  to  be  derived  from  &  General  Police  and  Improrement  Arl, 
I  shall  tnkc  the  Uberty  of  referring.  I  there  set  forth  that  Leith,  like 
most  of  the  Ittrge  toirns  of  Scotland,  was  auSering  in  a  saniUiy 
aspect  from  the  want  of  sufRcient  powers  in  the  authorities  to  accoin- 
plisli  what  was  needful  for  the  public  health  ;  that  Leith  might  applj 
to  Parlinment  for  additional  powers,  which  it  waa  beliered  would  b« 
reactilj  granietl,  but  it  was  not  desirable  to  multiplj  local  Acts — of 
■which  there  appeared  to  be  no  end,  for  no  sooner  was  one  obinined 
than  anraething  new  occurred  in  sanitary  raatlera  which  called  for 
Btill  further  powers — and  it  was  difficult  to  foresee  what  would  be  r»> 
quired  to  meet  ibe  yearly  increasing  and  varied  ciemunds  for  promotidg 
the  public  health  ;  that  Leith  hud  idready  had,  within  a  comparalimlj 
jshort  period,  not  fewer  than  four  different  local  Acts  for  police  and 
sanitary  purposes,  the  lust  having  been  obtained  bo  rociinlly  as  I^IS; 
that  other  towns  had  had  as  many,  each  Act  having  been  obtained  tt 
considerable  trouble  and  expense,  and  all  having  coat,  in  the  oggm- 
gate,  an  immense  sum  to  the  country;  that  it  appeared  to  me  tluUa 
general  Act  could  bo  made  lo  serve  all  the  purposea  of  local  Acts, 
and  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  benelit  to  the  public  wooU 
be  incnlculiible  if  every  town  and  populous  place  would  work  out  tba 
same  Act,  for  whenever  a  difEicully  occurred  or  au  iniprovemeni  nig* 
gested  itself,  the  people  generally  would  be  interested  in  it,  and  U 
delay  would  take  place  in  calHitg  upon  the  Government,  at  wbOM 
expense  alone  the  General  Aet  would  be  miide,  to  amend  the  Ad  H 
as  to  obviate  the  difGculty,  or  to  make  it  embrace  the  improvemoili 
and  that  Government,  having  conaolidated  the  Customs'  Acts,  favi 
the  experience  gained  by  the  same  Act  being  worked  out  in  all  partf  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  went  back  irom  time  to  lime  to  Parliament  U 
amend  the  Act.  which  was  in  that  way  kept  up  and  rendered  periset 
nt  little  expense  lo  the  country.  I  iben  pointed  out  that  the  GeoMal 
Act  of  1R50  was  an  excellent  Act,  but  required  amendment,  in  orte 
to  embrace  all  sanitary  improvements  since  that  date ;  and  thai.  M 
the  Lord  Advocate  Moncrielf  Ihad  assured  me  that  if  the  burgid  <d 
Scotland  generally  concurred  in  asking  an  amendment  of  that  Act 
there  would  be  no  difEculty  in  obtaining  it, — my  object  in  uddroaing 
the  circular  letter  to  my  brother  chief  mainstrales  waa  lo  uccrtain  if 
they  would  concur  in  petitioning  Parlimnent  for  on  amendment  of 
that  AcL  I  added  that,  if  gc?nerally  concurred  in,  [lower  mi»I)i  bt 
taken  permitting  the  local  authorities  to  cause  EUtTicient  drains  to  b« 
Iiinde  to  obviate  the  practice  of  conveying  the  sewage  of  Io\»-n»  inW 
adjoining  streams  or  rivi'rs,  which,  1  titnted,  wiui  a  point  of  niwl 
importance,  and  one  which  would,  cj-e  long,  force  itself  on  the  alia> 
-tion  of  Parliament. 

A  very  favourable  response  was  made  (o  the  letter  on  the  part  of 
the  burghs  and  public  generally.  The  reeult  was  that  a  yropoied 
Bill  was  prepared,  which  also  met  with  approval.  The  LonI  Adro- 
icate,  who  Lad  personally  approved  of  and  encouraged  the  movemnl, 
then  took  up  the  proposed  Bill,  and  having  eubjected  it  to  web 
Alterations  as  he  thought  desirable,  introduced  it  into  ParliamcM  at 
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A  Gorernment  Bill.  The  Lord  Advocate  also  autboritatively  sent 
liie  Bill  to  the  burghe,  and  after  many  amcndmeats,  it  passed  the 
fion!ie  of  Commons  on  the  Zod  July,  1602.  The  Bill  vra-i  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Lords  by  th<!  Lurd  Privy  Seal,  tho  Duke  of 
Argyll,  and  at  this  stage  it  received  the  attention  of  this  Assocmtioii, 
The  Amended  Public  Health  Act  for  Eogliuid,  having  been  brought 
about  mainly  by  the  agency  of  Uib  Association,  the  Association  was 
■well  entitled  to  deal  with  ibe  kindi'ed  measure  for  Scotland. 
Accurdinnly,  the  Association  petitioned  the  House  of  Lords  in  favour 
of  the  Bill,  and  Lord  Brougham  and  the  Earl  of  Shafte.^bury,  two  of 
the  most  inlluential  members  of  the  jVssociation,  took  a  deep  interest 
in  il,  and  rendered  essential  service  in  it*  passage  through  the  House 
of  Lords,  where  considerable  amendrnenis  were  also  made  upon  it. 
The  Bill  received  the  special  attention  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleucli, 
Ijord  Polwnrth,  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  the  Earl  of  Airlic  and  Lord 
KrMJesdale,  which  fact  must  of  itself  ga  n  far  way  to  commend  the  Act 
to  manv  populous  places  in  Scotland.  It  received  the  Royal  assent 
on  the  7lh  August,  1862." 

Now  that  the  General  Police  and  Improvement  (Scotland)  Act,  1862, 
bifae  law  of  the  land,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  country!  While  I  am  far  from  tliinking  that  the  Act  is  perfect, 
and  while  I  believe  that  it  is  only  hy  experience  that  a  perfect 
measure  can  be  got,  of  this  I  feel  contidcnt,  lliat  there  is  no  practical 
difficulty  in  perfecting  a  general  maasure  to  meet  the  increasing 
requirements  of  our  large  towns  aud  populous  placea ;  and  the 
more  the  Act  is  made  use  uf  the  sooner  will  that  be  accomplished. 
The  very  fact  that  the  same  Act  is  being  worked  out  in  all  the  burghs, 
will  of  it«elf  do  much  to  atimulalo  local  efforts  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  preventible  mortality  and  disease. 

Although  I  am  now  considering  the  Act  in  reference  to  il«  sanitary 
provisions,  yet  no  one  can  overlook  iis  effect  in  defining  police  law, 
the  breach  of  which  subjects  the  person  to  imprisonment  or  fine, 
or  to  imprisonment  without  the  alternative.  Tbu.s.  until  hil«ly, 
ihen  Lcitb  and  Musselburgh  adopted  the  Genera)  Act,  Edinburgh, 
Leith,  Mufselburgb,  and  Portobello,  all  contiguous  hurgbs  in  the 
umc  county,  had  each  a  separate  police  Act.  Ditferent  and  even 
serious  consequences  not  unfrequently  resulted  to  offenders  when  they 
happened  to  commit  the  same  offence  in  one  town  inaicad  of  the 
other.  Besides,  therefore,  the  obvious  advantages  of  a  unitbrm  code 
of  police  law  throughout  the  country,  a  general  Act  is  to  Iw  preferred 
bi  this  re>[iect,  that,  being  framed  to  reguhila  the  interests  of  society 
-aa  a  whole,  its  provisions  are  more  likely  to  be  walcheil,  reviewed, 
and  amended  than  those  of  local  Acta  tor  individual  communities, 
however  carefully  prepared  and  carried  out. 


•  ll  is  Intilnlpd  "  .\n  Act  to  miike  more  effMlual  provigion  for  regulnting  the 
|is]in' of  towns  and  pfipulous  pl[u:c9  in  Sci>iluii<l,  and  for  lighting,  ck'.insing, 
taiing,  (Irklning,  luiipljiiig  water  to  and  improving  the  same,  and  also  tor  fro- 
AMting  the  public  beftllb  tbereor." 
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Perhaps  the  adoption  of  the  Act,  instcnii  of  being  permMte 
should  have  been  i^ompulsory.  It  is  to  be  boped  that  no  nece^tj 
will  ever  arise  for  uny  such  change  in  the  character  of  the  Art. 
It  shoiihi,  however,  be  kept  in  view  Ihai.  as  provided  for  in  the  firei 
English  Public  Health  Act,  the  Act  jiroviJes  that  where  it  riodl 
appear  from  t!ie  Returns,  made  np  by  the  Rcgiatmr  of  Deallu^ 
ir-oin  ihe  deaths  registered  in  a  period  of  not  less  ifann  five  Twni 
that  iho  number  of  di'iilhs  annually  in  nny  burgh  ur  pc^uloot 
place  hiw  on  iin  averagu  cjtceedcd  certain  proporiions,  the  MoiM 
Secretnry  may  direct  tlie  fheriff  to  vi.'it  such  burj^h  or  [•opoViiu 
place,  and  tu  make  inquiry  as  to  the  seivagc,  drjiiniigei  und  tnppij 
of  water,  (he  slate  of  the  burial  (grounds,  the  number  and  miuiiMty 
condition  of  the  inbabilanl^.  and  as  to  any  Acts  in  force  wijhiD 
such  burgh  or  populous  place  for  pa«ng,  lighting,  clt-anaing  or 
othern'ise  itnproving  the  same,  and  that  it  is  lawful  for  Her  Vbijttn, 
by  and  -with  the  advice  of  Her  Privy  Council,  to  make  nn  Ordw  lo 
Council  that  the  Act  or  nnj  pari  thereof  shall  be  applied  to  ami 
put  in  Full  force  and  operation  within  such  burgh  or  populous  place, 
as  soon  as  the  Order  in  Council  is  confirmed  by  Parlinmeni,  wlildi 
the  Homo  Secretary,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  nllcndf  in. 
It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  no  nccesiiiy  will  ever  arise  for  the  esercvt 
of  this  power.  If,  however,  it  shotild  arise,  no  eommanity  can  jiallj 
object  to  its  exercise  for  tli*  general  good  of  the  coiiittry.  Tbt 
Right  Honourable  Mr.  Cowper,  M.P.,  in  bisaddrepson  Publie  Hcaldit 
as  President  of  this  Department  in  1850,  slates,  "The  local  aatborlf 
must  in  nil  cases  be  charged  with  jurisdiction  over  ihe  nir,  udW 
responsible  for  preventing  its  purity  from  being  unnecessarily  deSoT 
— and  Lord  Stanley,  M.l'.,  in  his  address  on  Public  Health,  a 
President  of  this  Department  in  1857,  states,  •'  The  principle  thai  M 
man  has  a  right  so  to  use  his  private  property  as  to  cmie  a 
pnhlic  injury — ibaf,  in  other  words,  the  fear  of  pestilence  «»  a 
sufficient  cause  for  legal  interference  uilh  even  private  and  domadc 
arrangements — is  by  our  law,  and  indeed  by  the  common  team  rf 
mankind,  abundantly  recognised.'' 

Altliough  it  is  not  directly  compulsory,  yet  the  greatest  ^eilitiMSre 
given  in  the  Act  for  its  adoption  by  all  burghs  and  popvilou?  placea-^t 
well  those  which  already  possess  local  Acts  ns  those  which  do  BC*— 
and  by  small  places  as  well  ns  large  towns.     In  ordyr.  however,  wa 
unduly  to  encroach  on  the  entirely    of  the  county  police   i 
is    provided    that   no   burgh,    to    l>e    established    in    virtnc 
Act,  with  a  population    of  les^  thaii  seven  thousand,  is  ni  UtKtij 
to    have    a  police    force    of    its    own,    separate    from    ih«  eoiiM|r 
police  ;   hut    in    uU  other   res|)eetf   large  towns  and   popdlonf  pbea 
are  placed  on    nn    equal  footing.      In  pf.pulous    places    undf?  c*f 
thousand    inhabitants,    the    persons    entitled    to    rotn    in    r 
to  the  Act  are    the  male    occupiers  of    houws    or    other  pi  --    - 
of    the    yearly     rent     of    £(J,    instead    of   £10,     as    in     i^l    otlwf 
places.       A  populous  place  is  defineil  in  Ihe  Act  to  b«  aar  town 
or    village,  place    or  locality^  or  two    or    more    conii^uoos   loms. 
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villages,  placesor  localities,  containing  a  population  of  seven  hundred 
inhabitants  or  upwards. 

When  the  proposed  Bill  was  in  preparatiott,  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman  in  East  Linton  urging  the  propriety  of  eslending 
the  Bill  t€  small  places,  on  the  ground,  as  stated  by  him,  that  it  was 
surely  unreasonable  that  any  place,  however  small,  should  not  be 
enabled  to  have  its  water  supply,  its  streets  anJ  lanes  cleansed 
and  lighted,  &c.  &c.,  if  wilhng,  as  well  as  the  metropolis  itself. 
He  added  ;  "  In  our  village,  containing  a  population  of  about  800,  all 
those  essentials  to  health  and  comfort  are  done  by  voluntary 
subBciiptions,  except  the  sweeping  of  the  principal  street,  which  the 
Parochial  Board  attends  to,  although  I  believe  it  ia  ultra  vires  of  its 
powers.  Under  the  present  state  of  ihings  they  are  all  imperfectly 
done."  East  Linton,  the  rental  of  which  is  only  £1,700,  has  since 
adopted  the  Act  for  lighting,  cleansing,  water  supply,  and  drainage ; 
and  Mr.  Storie,  the  chief  magistrate,  writes  that  all  these  important 
objects  are  being  eaiififactorily  carried  out  for  the  small  sum  of  ^d. 
or  4(/.  per  £  on  occupiers,  exclusive  of  the  drainage,  which  falls  on 
landlords,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  4(f.  per  £  for  three  years. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  mostly  all  our  country  populous  place  "■ 
is  indeed  very  bad,  the  main  cause  of  which  is  the  want  of  drainage, 
adl  the  refuse  of  the  houses  being  generally  thrown  into  the  street, 
where  stagnant  pools  accumulate,  and  other  nuisances  arise,  most 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  An  ill-lighted  populous 
place  also  favours  immorality  and  crime.  Besides,  any  expense 
incurred  for  imperfect  drainage  is  money  wasted,  for  in  the  end  a 
regular  system  of  drainage  becomes  absolutely  necessary.  The 
formation,  therefore,  of  proper  drains  at  first  ia  the  cheapest  mode  in 
the  end ;  and  the  cost  of  working  the  Act  in  any  populous  place  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  saving  which  will  be  effected  by  the  reduction 
«f  the  rate  of  preventable  disease  and  death.  The  draining  of  a  town 
or  populous  place,  and  the  paving,  cleansing,  and  lighting  of  its  streets, 
add  gieatly  to  the  value  ot  property  in  the  district,  and  to  the  aggre- 
gate wealth  of  the  nation. 

As  showing  how  unwilling  burghs  are  to  incur  the  expense  of 
improving  local  Acts,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  one  large  Parliamen- 
taiy  burgh  the  local  Act  is  fifty-seven  years  old,  and  the  provost  or 
chief  magistrate  of  the  burgh  has  no  right  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the 
police  board.  It  is  undoubtedly  opposed  to  sound  principles  of 
local  government  to  have  a  double  or  divided  local  authority  in  any 
ordinary  sized  town.  These  old  police  hoards  sprang  into  existence 
prior  to  the  municipal  reform  Act,  in  lowns  where  there  was  either 
no  town  council  or  a  town  council  which  did  not  represent  the  police 
ratepayers.  Hence  the  separate  boards  of  police  commissioners, 
some  of  which  alill  exist.  By  the  Act  now  under  consideration  a 
fbort  and  inexpensive  course  is  provided,  by  which  to  unite  all  such 
alely  constituted  municipal  and  police  govern  men  ts  and 
ic  lions. 

The  coui-se  applicable  to  such  a  case  as  that  just  stated  is  equally 
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applicable  to  all  other  cU-cumstanceB  under  which  any  bui;g^  may  be 
placed.  If  any  difficulty,  therefore,  pri'seatsiuelf  lo  auy  burgh  in  the 
adoption  of  this  Act,  it  is  in  the  power  of  ihe  Htithorities  tu  hmve  it 
put  ri^lit  by  wliut  is  called  a  Provisional  Order.  The  course  adopted 
ii  to  forward  a  petition  to  the  Sccreiury  of  Slate  Ibr  the  IIohm 
Department,  setting  forth  wbat  is  wanted,  upon  receipt  o£  which  ht 
Bends  it  lo  tbe  Sheriff  of  the  county  to  bold  an  open  court  in  tb* 
burgh  to  hear  all  parties  concerned ;  aAer  whicb  a  report  is  made  at 
the  inquiry  by  tbe  Sheriff*  to  the  Home  Secretary,  who,  on  haaf 
satisfied  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  desire,  agrees  to  It,  either  b 
accordance  with  the  prayer  of  tho  petition  or  with  eueh  modiflcaiiou 
or  alterations  as  may  appear  to  him  to  he  requisite.  This  Provkiood 
Order,  on  being  confirmed  by  the  legislature,  becomes  a  public  Act 
of  Pnrhament. 

The  procedure  in  reference  to  these  Provisional  Orders,  thongb  ft 
novelty  to  Scotland,  i^  well  understood  under  the  En^ish  PdWi 
Health  Acts.  In  fact  there  is  u  separate  depamuent  of  GovcmiwM 
for  such  matters.  The  principlu  has  alao  been  extended  I'l  atiim 
matters,  as,  for  example,  tlie  Piers  and  Harhourii  Act.  But  fur  racb 
facilities,  I  believe  that  many  local  grievauces  would  reuiaio  ub- 
rcdressed.  It  is  at  least  reasonable  to  suppose  ihsit  with  toA 
facilities  no  burgh  will,  in  future,  long  submit  to  grievances  whU 
can  be  so  readily  removed  by  the  Legislature. 

That  the  procedure  for  these  Provisional  Orders  is  workabb  ia 
Scotland,  is  established  by  the  fact  that  Lcith  lliis  year  curied  it  od, 
and  thereby  obtained  a  supplementary  Act  of  ParliameDt  nndcr  lb* 
following  circumstances.  In  tbe  town  of  Leith  certain  riitirti 
labour  roads  and  !<treets  exist,  and  were  constitul«d  into  an  iitdepeBdial 
road  trust  under  a  local  Act  of  Parliament.  A  separata  trail 
management  for  these  roads  and  streets  baviog  been  foand  b>  bl 
expensive,  and  as  the  mode  <:if  a-sse-^smcut  for  maintaiiiing  the  naidl 
was  inequitable  in  this  respect,  Ibat  it  was  limited  to  "ucca]aas0l 
dwelling- bouses,"  the  whole  manufactories,  p'anaries,  wanhMMh 
busiuess  premises  and  sbops  in  tbe  town  being  eniirely  eieHfliJ 
thorefrom,  an  alteration  waa  con^dercd  advisikble,  and  accordio^ 
the  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  by  Leith  Ibis  year,  by  way  at 
Provisional  Order,  enacts  that  tbe  .issessmcol  shall  in  fuiur«  ha 
levied  upon  all  lands  and  heritages  in  terms  of  tbe  valuatiun  nS 
applicable  to  all  other  taxes.  The  Act  also  prorides  that  the 
and  streets  shall,  tifter  being  properly  paved,  be  dealt  with 
same  way  as  the  other  streets  in  the  burgh,  and  that  th«  trosl 
shall  tbereafler  cease  and  determine. 

As  the  Lcith  local  Act  of  ISiS  relates  to  a  variety  of  oUibt 
police  matters  specially  applicable  to  Leith,  and  which,  of 
were  not  embraced  in  tbe  General  Act  of  18C2,  the  Kiwn 
took  the  opportunity  to  get  declared  tu  the  Supplementary 
parts  of  the  local  Act  repeated  by  the  adoption  of  the  Genual 
and  tlie  parts  of  tlie  local  Act  not  repealed  and  still  in  force  iKrtvill^ 
standing  that  adoption.     In  this  way  everything  is  rendered 
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distinct,  and  thia  has  been  accompH^hed,  in  a  short  time,  at  a  tricing 
Bspense,  thus  showing  that  the  system  of  Proviaional  Orders  may  be 
lude  productive  of  much  good. 

As  to  the  details  of  the  General  Act,  the  Act  itself  must  be  referred 
to>  It  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  greatest  cure  was  Iiiken  to 
import  into  the  Act,  every  stipulution  which  wus  considered  necessary 
la  promote  the  pubhc  health.  The  English  public  health  Acta 
have  beeu  i^pecially  attendtid  Id  in  the  Scotch  Act,  particularly  ia 
regArd  to  the  system  of  Provisional  Orders ;  and  in  regard  lo  the 
provisions  by  which  evei-y  house  is  required  to  be  provided  with 
inter,  and  water-closet  uccommodation ;  and  by  winch  the  tolls 
within  burgh  can  be  removed  under  ai'raiigeincnts  with  the  turnpike 
load  trustees.  The  principle  of  the  English  Act  of  165B  allowing 
town  councils  or  other  local  boards  of  police  commissioners,  where 
meh  exist,  to  adopt  the  Act,  has  been  given  effect  to.  The  iaciliiies  in 
ttia  respect  for  adopting  the  Scotch  Act,  however,  are  more  amplilied 
tttui  in  the  English  Act,  and  there  are  other  improvements  in  the 
Beotch  Act  which,  though  peculiarly  applicable  to  Scotland,  would,  I 
believe,  be  of  advantage  to  England.  For  instance,  the  provisions  by 
which  the  local  imthori lies  arc  empowered  to  require  the  owner  of 
•very  inhabited  house,  which  has  been  rendered  unwholesome  or 
irofil  forhuman  hiibilation,  by  aud  through  its  being  overcrowded,  to 
limit  the  number  of  separate  dwellings  into  which  such  houses,  or  any 
■bmmon  tenement,  may  be  divided,  or  let  to,  or  for  the  use  of  separato 
IviiUes;  and  by  which  also  the  local  authorities  are  entitled  lo  levy 
■  SpecialfiMessment,  to  the  extent  of  one  penny  per  pound,  one  half  or 
owners  and  the  other  half  on  occupiers;  to  acquire  old  properties  or 
other  buildings  wliich  arc  built  too  close  to  each  other  or  arc  liable  to 
other  oiijections  on  sanitary  grounds,  in  order  to  reserve  them  aa 
vacant  spaces,  or  of  improving  the  buildings  or  of  otherwise  dis- 
posing of  them  so  aa  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
localities  in  which  they  e\ist ;  and  by  which  owners  and  occupiers 
of  manufactories,  distilleries,  and  other  works  can  be  required  to 
CODslruct  reservoirs,  within  or  near  their  grounds,  for  receiving 
and  depositing  the  refuse  of  their  works  so  far  aa  dangerous  or 
offensive  to  the  vicinity,  and  for  rendering  the  same  innoxious 
before  discharging  it  into  any  river,  stream,  dilch,  or  sewer.  Tlie 
provision  for  enabling  the  authorities  to  erect  public  aiaughter- 
hoDsee,  also,  it  is  thought,  might  bo  iatroduced  into  the  l£nglish 
Act 

Tlic  standard  roll  for  assessment  ia  that  made  up  under  the  General 
Valuation  Acts,  thus  avoiding  those  inequalities  which  exist  in  burgha 
whcrt:  property  not  exceeding  £1U  or  £12  of  anuuid  value  ia  charged  a 
Icsa  mtu  ul'  assessment  thiui  other  jiropcrty.  A  practice  also  exists  in 
many  burghs  of  exempting  altogether  property  not  exceeding  £3  or£i 
or £5  annual  value ;  which  is  unjust,  for  it  is  that  class  of  property  which 
speually  requires  police  regulations.  Be^des,  the  exemption  does 
not  re&Uy  relieve  the  occupiera.  but  has  the  effect  of  putting  so  much 
more  rent  into  tbe,  jtockcts  of   the  owners  of  that  deacription    of 
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property,  who  get  a  higher  return  from  it  than  owners  of  first  class 
property  get  from  their  property.  The  true  principle  of  aaseasmeal 
is  that  provided  by  the  General  Act,  namely  to  charge  the  owner* 
of  property  rented  at  lesa  than  £4  annually,  with  the  taxes,  under  a 
deduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  Anotlier  kind  of  inequality  eidstt 
in  at  least  one  burgh  in  which  manufacturers  are  osaeesed  for  their 
promisca  (however  large  the  rent  may  be)  no  more  than  on  a  laaximiuii 
rent  of  £fiD. 

In  reference  to  the  discharge  of  sewage  into  rivera  adjoining  town* 
and  populous  places,  a  step  in  advance  was  made,  inasmuch  a*  ihe  Art 
provides  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  authorise  the  construciior  oi 
any  sewer  the  sewage  from  which  will  be  discharged  into  any  nies 
or  stream  from  which  water  ia  taken  for  domestic  purposed,  so  M  In 
injure  or  affect  such  supply,  and,  for  a  remedy,  any  person  whoK 
property  may  be  affected,  or  who  tliinks  Mmaelf  aggrieved  by  llie 
discharging  of  sewera  into  any  river  or  stream  may  appeal  to  the 
sheriff,  whose  judgment  ia  final. 

A  power  is  also  given  iu  the  Act  to  the  local  authorities  of  eon- 
tiguous  burghs  to  unite  in  obtaining  Parliamentary  authority,  hy  >niy 
of  provisional  order,  to  execute  any  grc.it  conduit  or  jntun  sewera  or 
other  drainage  works  for  more  effectually  draining  contiguous  bur^u. 
This  must  operate  in  favour  of  the  purification  of  those  rivera  tnW 
which  Ihe  sewage  of  towns  is  now  discharged. 

In  adapting  the  English  clauses  providing  for  water  and  Tral*r- 
closets  iti  dwelling  houses  to  tenements  and  fiats  in  Scotland,  care  wu 
taken  to  advise  with  experienced  tradesmen.  The  dcbula  of  the  Bill 
also  were  carefully  looked  into,  and  improved  and  adjusted  by  different 
parties  well  able  to  deal  ivith  the  matters  for  which  it  proviutw, 

Tliat  the  Act  ia  tolerably  correct  for  the  present  may  he  jiresinntd 
from  the  fact  that  the  following  towns  have  adopted  it  either  in  whole 
or  in  part  since  it  became  law  last  ycar;^vi2.,  Dunfermline,  St. 
Andrews,  Inverness,  Nairn,  Tain,  Wick,  Peterhead,  Leith.  Musad- 
burgh,  Tranent,  Prestonpans,  North  Berwick,  Dunbnr,  East  Linlon, 
Paisley,  Hamilton,  liulherglen,  Uiggar,  Dumbarton.  Peehle(>,  Sclkiil. 
Kelso,  Alloa,  and  Galashiels.  The  city  of  Kdinbui^h  has  obu 
adopted  a  small  port  of  it. 

Other  towns  and  populous  places  are  also  in  course  of  Adopting  the 
Act,  It  will  undoubtedly,  therefore,  be  put  into  practice.  If  it  Iw"! 
remained  comparatively  a  dead  letter  no  one  would  hiirc  known,  vH 
nobody  would  have  cared,  whether  or  not  it  was  a  workable  mca^m 
but  now  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  so  many  burghs,  both  large  nA 
small,  and  that  other  places  are  in  course  of  adopting  it,  thero  cu  bf 
no  doubt  that  the  Act  will  be  so  cared  for  aa  to  become  a 
general  measure,  and  being  in  the  hands  of  the  burghs,  proBipCGd 
guided  by  their  united  experience,  it  is  not  likely  that  Govi 
will  fail  to  get  the  Act  improved  from  time  to  time  until  it  la  node  is 
all  respects  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  thoroughly  digested  nnJ  voailJiM 
Consolidation  Act,  or  code  of  laws,  as  well  for  tlie  police  fOTWn* 
ment  of  burghs  and  populous  places  in  Scotland  as  for  prooiolin; 
the  public  betdth  thereof. 
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0«  the  Necessity  for  Prospective  Legislation  to  Prevent  Houses 
being  built  for  Human  Habitation  in  Disregard  of  the  Con- 
ditions Necessary  to  the  Health  of  their  Occupants.  By 
Colonel  Oldfield. 


a 
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IIatibg  had  esperience  of  tlie  difficulty  of  carrying   out   sanitary 
arrangemeata  id  ii  hamlet  iu  the  South  of  England  in  my  own  immc- 
diiUe  neighbourhood,  I  nm  induced  to  submit  for   discusaion  a  few 
observations  and  suggestions — premising  that  in  the  hamlet  alluded 
to,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  and  other  Like  diseases  have 
moTii  tbnu  once  occasioned  (to  satisfy  public  clamour)  committees  of 
tlic  Board  of  Guardians  to  inspect  the  houses    and  localities   com- 
plained    of,  and   these  committees  have   reported  the  necessity  for 
Icertiiin  remedial  measures,  which,  however,  were  never  carried  out; 
'the  panic  was  allowed  to  blow  over,  and  then  the  persistent  via  inerticB 
and  local  interoala  prevailed,  and  nothing  was  done.     The  Board  of 
Guardians  alluded  to  is  composed  much  like  others,  and   is  not,  I 
believe,  much  better  or  worse  than  others ;  the  causes  which  seem  to 
ae  to  hinder  tlicir  acting  as  elScient  conservators  of  public  health  in 
11  towna,  villages,  and  hamlets  arc  as  follow. 
In  such  emidl,  and  generally  poor  places,  the  cost  of  efficient  sant- 
tAry  arrangements  Is  great,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  houses 
requiring  them  ;  whilst  the  persons  owning  such  houses,  being  in  most 
'       ONsee  very  sniall   capitalists,  whose  almost  daily  bread  depends  oa 
their  leata,  have  no  money  to  spend  upon  improvements ;  and  for  this 
reason    the   persons  responsible  for  carrying  out  sanitary  arrange* 
ments  are  unwilling,  out  of  tenderness  to  the  pockets  of  tbem'ALvcs 
^tir  others,  to  enforce  the  existing  laws  on  the  subject, 
^B     Unfortunately,  no  return  in  Ihe  shape  of  rent  can  be  hoped  for  to 
^^peimburse  expenditure  in  the  improvement  of  existing  houses,  or  in 
^BtaQding  better  ones  for  the  ]>oor.     Existing  houses  must  be  lived  in ; 
^'any  amount  of  rent  is  betl«r  than  none  ;  a  slight  reduction  in  the 
rent  of  inferior  houses  makes  the  buililing  of  better  ones  b  ruinous 
speculation ;  it  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  that  no  considera- 
tion for  existing  money  interests  should  stand  in  the  way  of  the  en- 
forcement of  sanitary  regulations — but  those  should  be  modilicd  by 
circumstances;  where  no  water  is  laid  on,  and  the  length  of  sewer 
required  is  disproportionate  to  the  number  and  value  of  the  houses 
served  by  it,  to  insist  on  a  system  which  taxes  severely  the  resources 
of  even  rich  commercial  towns  would  in  such  cases  be,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  injudicious.    Unless  very  thoroughly  and  accurately  carried 
out  (which  underground  work  very  seldom  is),  and  supplemented  by 
good  plumber's  work  (which  is  very  expensive),  the    connexion  of 
bouses,  by  means  of  pipes,  with  the  sewers,  is  likely  to  prove  a  de- 
lusion and  a  snare.     Jt  is  often  found  so,  from  inefficient  trapping, 
ID  the  houses  of  the  rich,  and  is  pretty  Bure  to  be  so  in  the  houses  of 
tie  poor. 
I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  recommend  for  small  towns  andvillagCB 
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in  which  the  houses  are  scattered  nml  have  often  gardens, — wri! 
cemented  cesspools,  carefully  closed  against  all  drainage  except  from 
privies  and  waterctosels ;  well  puved  back  jTirds,  with  separate  ap- 
profieli  for  carta ;  and  good  surface  dnunnge ;  in  preference  lo  mere 
cluboriite  and  coatly  raeaaiirca. 

To  force  proprietors  of  ill-conalruct«d  houses  to  adopt  a  lu^7 
artificial  and  costly  system  of  sewage,  wonld  be  as  harsh  a  intason 
as  if,  for  prevention  of  fire,  existing  party  walla  were  ordered  lo  b« 
pulled  down,  and  thicker  ones  built;  but  this  objection  need  B«t 
prevent  a  well  considered  prospective  law  by  which  all  houses  boilt 
within  9ome  named  distance  of  any  already  existing  house,  ahaaU 
necessarily  be  provided  with  such  arrangements  for  the  health  of  tltc 
future  occupants  as  may  be  determined  on,  after  mature  deHberniion, 
as  esaenlial. 

Within  limited  distances  the  removal  of  the  contents  of  cca^oolt 
and  other  noxious  substances,  in  lit  carts,  at  proper  times,  and  rada 
proper  regulations,  from  small  towns  and  villages,  into  the  opoi 
country  to  be  used  aa  manure,  will  be  found  the  most  ^ectual  M 
well  as  economical  way  of  disposing  of  them  to  advantage.  The  tm 
of  dry  earth,  peat,  or  other  disinfecting  agents  might  be  insisted  0«. 
Even  in  great  cities,  where  perfect  systems  of  sewage  are  snpposed  M 
exist,  the  enforcement  of  surface  cleanliness,  and  non-occupiitioB  of 
cellars,  is  much  needed,  and  would  do  much  to  lessen  the  death-nU 
in  many  parts  of  them.  Laws,  however,  are  of  little  use  unlcflB  ita 
administration  of  them  is  placed  in  ihe  hands  of  disini^rested 
impartial  persons.  Tlic  medipid  officers,  elected  and  paid  to 
the  poor  in  sickness,  appejir  lo  be  the  fittest  (arsons  to  bring  to  : 
defects  in  the  sanitary  airangcmeni-'  of  their  districts  ;  and  thor  re- 
commendations, within  the  limits  of  law,  when  endorsed  by  a 
magistrate,  should  be  carried  into  effect  through  the  instnuDcntadttj 
of  the  police. 


On  the  Ventilation    of  Human    Dwelliiigs.     By  BoBBBi 
Elliot,  M,D.,  of  Carlisle. 

So  important  to  life  is  the  act  of  breathing,  that  it  may  fairty  to 
placed  second  only  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  if  indeed  *ocli 
distinctions  can  be  made  at  all  amongst  the  essential  and  riial 
functions  of  the  body.  Cease  to  breathe  and  you  cease  to  live  ;  an>ii 
cease  to  breathe  pure  air,  such  as  you  find  iu  the  open  coantry  or 
at  the  seaside,  and  veiT'  exactly  in  proportion  to  such  impurity  rf 
the  air,  must  be  your  departure  from  health.  Perhaps  ihta  nuij 
be  better  uuderalood,  when  wc  are  reminded  that  the  circulatlfl* 
of  tho  blood  may  be  aptly  compared  to  the  dislribuiion  of  waKr 
through  a  largo  town,  which  water  performs  two  duties.  Enieft"? 
tho  town,  aud  every  street  and  house,  in  a  slate  of  purity,  it  aavm 
health  and  comfort  to  the  inhabitants;  but  it  does  not  rett  bent 
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for,  filartlng  off  again  through  another  eet  of  pipes   or   tubes,    it 

•curries  with  it  from  eyery  house  impurities  tliat  otherwise  must 
eooa  destroy  human  life.  No  water  is  lost ;  it  returns  again  and 
■gain  in  an  endless  auccesnion  of  circular  journies.  The  wafer  coroes 
pore,  it  departs  polluted  ;  it  gets  puriliod  when  away,  and  then  returns, 
to  renew  the  grateful  office.  It  is  precisely  so  with  the  circulation 
of  the  blood ;  and  it  is  by  the  action  of  breathiug  that  this 
highly  imporlimt  duty  of  purifying  the  Mood  is  performed  i  and  it 
is  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  purity  of  the  air  we  breathe 
that  our  blood  is  kept  pure  and  restorative.  In  an  impure 
aloioephero,    the     blood     becomes    poisoned,    our     energies    flag, 

Boor    faculties      lie    dormant,     we     sicken     and    we     die    before 
bnr  allotted  time.     Man  in  the  natural  state  is  surrounded  by  a 
very  ocean  of  air.     Far  differeDt  is  his  case  in  a  state  of  civilisation. 
Grouped  in  our  cities,  living  in  populations   numbering  hundreds 
of  thousands,  or    in  some  cases  even   inillions,  the  surface  of  the 
earth  itself — no  mean  purifier,   along  with  vegetation,  of  the  atmo- 
spheric air  after   it    has   been  uned  by  man,  and  other   animals — the 
very  earth    ia  cnrefuUy  covered,  and  cmsled   over,  in  our  cities, 
with  flagging,  paving,  and  buildings  ;  and  over  and  above  our  loss 
in    this  way  of  one  great  source   of  atmospheric  purification,   we 
hare  a  forest  of  chimneys,  long  and  short,  pouring  out  huge  streams 
^B  of  smoke,  and  of  carbonic  acid,  that  but  too  often  hang  like  a  murky 
^■doad  over  these  hives  of  industry  and  wealth.     How  vast,  then, 
^■the  importance,  and  how  great  the  difQculty  of  the  question  before 
^Pu  !     Of  the  thousand  and  one  contrivances  ofiered  to  the  public,  not 
^■one,  as    yet,   seems  to  have  commanded    success.      Some   are    too 
^(expensive  for  general  use  ;  some  arc  too  complex  ;  some  require  too 
mnch    pulling    down    and   building    up — and    can     indeed    only    be 
arranged  for  in  a  building  that  is  being  erected  ;  while  many  have 
failed  undoubtedly  because  of  proved  inefBcienoy. 

While  no  one  can  turn  away  from  the  present  plan  because  of 

expense  or  complexity,  we  must  guard  against  indifference  to    it 

on  account  of  its  simplicity.     It  may  here  be   remarked  that  the 

general  impurity  of  town  air,  as  contrasted  with  the  purity  of  coun- 

^m   try  air,  is  no  argument  against  admitting  that  air  into  and  through 

■  onr  dwelling  houses  ;  because,  however  impure  may  be  the  commoQ 

^K  atmosphere  of  a  town,  it  is  infinitely  purer  than  what  we  may  term 

^B  "house  air"  to  which  is  traceable  unequivocally,  a  vast  number  of 

filial  diseases  which  might  be  avoided  by  supplying  the  blood,  at 

the  lunga,  with  air  more  suited  to  nature's  requirements. 

By  almost  universal  consent,  we  have  fallen  back  upon  the 
simplest  of  all  ventilators,  doors  and  windows  :  let  us  accept  that 
decision ;  and  while  admitting  tbo  accompaniment  of  certain. 
drawbacks  to  the  use  of  doors  and  windows  as  ventilators  in 
their  present  construction,  let  us  set  ourselves  to  consider  what 
trifling  changes  may  be  made  to  remove  the  principal  objections. 
Let  ns  6rst  give  our  attention  to  the  window  blind  ;  it  will  be 
requisite  to  suspend   this  ao  far  within  the  room,  as  that  it  may 


aix  or  eigbt  inches  brood  may  bo  so  pl&ced 
side,  as  to  turn  allaost  any  couceivable  Hho 
Let  ua  now  turn  to  the  door  :  all  (Jiat  remains  td 
plan  is  to  have  the  top  pnneh  niado  so  as  to  | 
being  let  down,  hnngiag  by  hiages,  into  tbo  room;i 
required,  ta  be  raised  into  their  ordinnry  jjosilion.  M 
by  a  small  turn  button.  Nothing  cun  bo  more  Bim| 
cheap  ;  to  bo  cSectual,  nor  more  effectual  to  be  d 
pensive.  When  this  eye  tern  of  ventilation  is  aj 
rooms,  the  doors  of  which  arc  opposite  10  each  < 
samo  stair  head-^or  lobby,  for  the  plan  would  dd 
in  no  Edinburgh  or  Parisian  house,  as  in  the  "  self-4 
lings"  elsewhere — the  result  is  highly  BatisfacloryJ 
can  attest  by  experience  in  his  own  house,  nndj 
of  others  in  Carlisic, 

As  to  hospital  vcotilatioD,  I  know  of  nothing  ei^ 
equal  to  the  plan — costly  and  complicated  allhoughj 
of  Or.  Van  Hecke  of  Holland  ;  of  this  plan  any  ooi 
detail    by  ivriting  to  W.  W.  Phipson,    Esq.,  Civil 
No.  4,  The  Cedars,  Putney,  London. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


X)n  Human  Growtkin  Towns.    ByJoBttYR. 
Peckham.  j 

IN  a  paper  on  our  national  strength,  read  by  me  at  %\ 
British  Association  in  XBSh,  the  following  stalenil 
the  subject  before  us  may  he  found  : —  ' 

"  In  connexion  with  the  growth  and  distribntion  aj 
is  curious  to  observe  that  there  are  now  (1821)  ^ 
persons  living  in  the  rural  districts  than  there  ij 
the   numbers  for  tho  whole  of  the   United  gi-jyi-^ 
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more  numerous  nnd  influential,  must  ultimately  shape  the  future  of 
Great  Brilnin,"  Again  ; — "Infancy  aud  age,  wilh  all  the  ills  that 
lleah  19  Leir  to,  detract,  economically  speaking,  from  the  effectiveness 

k of  life,  anit  add  to  its  burdens.     If  feebleneaa  in   individuals  or  in 
famiJies  i^  futul  to  advancement,  dwindling  atrengtU  and  premature 
dissolution  are  no  less  ho  to  the  prosperity  of  a  people."     Great. 
Britaio  contained  in  1851  : — 
^L         Under  1  jEtar  of  ago   578,54^  inLabittmia. 
■          Bptfreen  S  asd  15  joars 4,e9>,5S3  „ 

Total  nnder  15    „         7,-168,080  „ 

>.      20    „         9,558.111 

Thus  the  population  was  more  youthful  than  it  should  be  by  tlie 
natural  standard — younger  probably  in  England  and  in  Scotland 
than  in  any  country  of  Europe,  The  inference  therefore  was  that 
a  preponderance  must  sooner  or  later  be  felt  from  the  youthful 
element  in  society,  bo  that  wisely  progressive  or  rashly  precipitate. 
The  entire  reauUs  of  the  census  of  1861  are  not  yet  published  ;  but 
assuming  the  returns  of  1851  to  exist  in  like  proportions,  a  few  facta 
(Ml  growth — on  the  actual  physical  condition  of  a  fraction  of  this 
youthful  element — may  be  interesting  to  this  section  of  our  Social 
Science  Congress,   particularly  as  statistics  of  growth  are  scarce. 

Should  anything  advanced  by  me  assist  in  turning  public  attention 
to  the  necessity  for  physical  culture,  my  end  will  be  answered. 

In  1662,  in  the  Austrian  Department  of  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion, the  remarkable  tables  of  M.  Liharzik  were  shown  ;  hut  they 
were  constructed  only  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  art-students 
with  correct  proportions  of  the  human  figure  at  successive  periods 
of  existence,  and  they  contain  no  account  of  weight,  which  must  be 
an  essential  element  in  the  consideration  of  growth. 

Among  the  very  valuable  labours  of  Dr.  Laiikester,  In  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  there  is  a  table  in  the  food  department  devoted 
to  the  relationship  between  height  and  weight  in  adults.  Dr. 
Ijankestor  says  : — "  We  may  deduce  the  law  that  healthy  men  ought 

ito  weigh  an  additional  five  pounds  for  every  inch  in  height  beyond 
sixty-one  inches,  at  which  height  they  ougiit  to  weigh  120  pounds, 
less  l-17thof  that  gross  weight  for  clothing."  But  in  Dr.  Lankeater'o 
table  I  see  no  mention  of  growing  boys,  though  the  period  of  growth 
in  youth  must  be  one  amenable  to  laws. 
The  average  height  and  weight  of  500  boys  ^ed  from  8  to  18, 
with  the  ratio  per  pound  to  the  inch  are  given  here.  Those  of 
1,000  or  of  5,000  might  with  ease  have  been  obtained,  hut  my  object 
has  been  rather  to  establish  the  importance  of  inquiry  than  to  accu- 
mulate evidence. 

The  weights  were  all  taken  at  the  same  hour  of  the  same  day  ; 
the  measurements  of  the  cheat  were  directed  by  a  medical  gentleman, 
and  precautious  taken  relative  to  inflation.  The  150  boys  are 
chiefly  English,  with  a  few  Scotch  and  Irish,  and  two  or  three  from 
abroad.  They  have  been  drilled  daily,  in  divisions,  eitcepting  in 
,  the  liottest  weather ;  their  frieuds  are  in  easy  circumstances  ;  they 
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live  in  Surrey,  -where  the  average  iluratioo  of  life  ia  higher  An  la 
saj  other  part  of  Englaod.  Lastly,  the  weights  ami  meammnoili 
were  repeated  to  cnaare  accuracy.  Upwards  of  400  pupils  of  lb* 
Peckham  Birkbeck  Schools  were  weighed  and  measured  bf  ths  kind 
penniMion  of  Mr.  Shields.  Averages  of  these  »Uo  for  each  jbk 
have  been  carefally  calculated  : — 


Table 

L— 

150  Hots. 

AT«n^ 

ATcnca 

aa^it 

Aga 

Halaliiln 
loclm 

Weight  In 

PoqndL 

WeiatiifB 

Ih  udlo. 

7 

42500 

36-000 

-947 

8 

47-500 

■  If 

60-750 

lOBB 

B 

46-600 

■f» 

48-500         ._          l-OOO 

10 

«-916 

■>* 

53-916 

1-OGO 

U 

51-263 

'.. 

66-385 

1-097 

IS 

53388 

»»- 

63-027 

1-180 

IS 

B5'698 

**■ 

68-267 

1-SS5 

14 

68-139 

.» 

7«-443 

1-315 

15 

59-813 

... 

8a-678 

1-380 

10        ...        64326 

>*- 

101-800 

1701 

17 

evi25 

'■• 

1O7-500 

i-e7« 

IS 

66-500 

... 

ISSHXn 

l-UO 

Tablk  n. — 420  Bo-rs. 

7 

4S-166 

40500 

■flM 

8 

4S-S60 

46-538 

■999 

9 

47-500 

46-932 

■9m 

10 

50-868 

61-67S 

1-013 

U 

51-792 

61-8S0 

I-OSO 

IS 

53'55S 

61-310 

1-14S 

13 

5i760 

68-836 

1-390 

14 

66-260 

76-950 

i-aw 

15 

60-250 

79-375 

iai7 

16 

63-500 

iW-SOO 

1-425 

I  do  not  attempt  by  my  .diflgranis  more  tbui  to  fIiow  by  IIdm  i 
by  figures,  and  on  a  uaiforin  .icalc — a  pound  weight  and  an  jad 
being  represented  by  the  same  space  : — 

1.  The  contparatire  height  of  1>50  boys,  vuying  in  age  from  tUr 
eighth  to  their  eighteenth  year. 

2.  The  comparative  weight  of  ditto. 

3.  The  ratio  of  weight  to  height  per  pound  avoirdnpois  and  I 
in  each  instance. 

4.  The  increase  in  height  among  75  boys  from  Deeember  l*t 
1862.  to  September  ?6th,  1863,  or  300  days. 

5.  Increase  in  weight  of  ditto, 

6.  The  circumference  of  tlic  head,  or  the  longest  tine  that  can  tc 
found  horizontally  over  the  plane  of  the  eyes,  in  134  of  Um  OMI 
above. 

7.  The  circumference  of  the  body  on  the  nipples  of  tfa«  bratt. 

8.  Per-centages  of  the  results  in  all  cases. 

About  l-17lh  of  the  gross  -weight  has  been  dpdaoted  fw  cMbiaf 
la  each  instance. 
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g 
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^^^^^^M 

1 

a 

1 

I 

U(l«liUll  Welsh  u. 

Chat. 

BoimI.            ^^^H 

214 

69 

143 

2072 

i 

6 

^H 

314 

64 

103 

1010 

^^^^^ 

199 

65 

108 

1'061 

31 

^^H 

IM 

03} 

107 

1'691 

H 

13 

u 

21^         ^H 

a  192 

70 

137 

1-967 

192 

ee 

113 

l-5'30 

^ 

11 

B5 

^^H 

[•188 

63 

82 

1-800 

as 

21i           ^H 

el87 

ei 

87 

l'4-26 

80 

^^H 

186 

13 

92 

1-BoO 

H 

2U) 

^^H 

186 

113 

1-644 

83 

^^H 

186 

64i 

104 

1-636 

2i 

16 

80 

1116 

64 

100 

1-562 

2i 

0 

88 

16* 

61 

102 

1672 

8 

11 

8Bi 

^^H 

181 

62 

88 

1.419 

2 

7 

82 

^^H 

4il79 

6Gi 

107i 

1.688 

3| 

8t 

88 

^^H 

J  178 

60 

80 

1-800 

n 

3 

284 

21i        ^^M 

/178 

sa^ 

eai 

1-243 

38 

177 

564 

ut 

1-436 

2i 

m 

Z9 

1       17e 

564 

73 

1-242 

21 

3 

29 

^^H 

175 

6U 

03 

1-414 

2i 

5 

83 

^^H 

176 

60 

81 

1-860 

3 

7 

28 

^^H 

1       174 

ao 

86 

1-430 

80 

^^H 

174 

60 

84 

1-400 

1 

5 

29 

21i        ^^H 

,       173 

60} 

89 

1-477 

21 

19 

29 

172 

581 

84   , 

I-43fl 

28 

^^H 

172 

61  i 

93( 

1-512 

u 

4} 

SS 

^^H 

171 

59i 

84 

1-411 

2 

a 

^^^^H 

171 

m 

65 

1-364 

2i 

7 

81 

^^H 

3  106 

M 

52} 

•972 

28 

20}          ^^H 

tiee 

60 

77} 

1-291 

2 

6 
1 

26 

21^          ^H 

i«e 

69 

75J 

1-280 

1 

20 

^^H 

IBB 

68 

82 

1-414 

20} 

^^H 

IW 

601 
58j 

93| 

l'&41 

li 

12j 

81  i 

^^H 

l«7 

167 

74J 

1-268 

29} 

^^H 

501 

75 

1-260 

n 

11 

28 

2lj         ^^H 

105 

56 

72i 

1-300 

28^ 

,   h  105 

56 

65 

1181 

0 

8 

^^^^H 

'     lee 

GO 

80 

1-333 

2 

11 

80 

^^H 

lU 

61  i 

80 

1-300 

1 

■) 

29 

^^H 

164 

61 

89 

1-469 

1 

7 

80} 

21}        ^^M 

lU 

67J 

76 

1-3  U 

2 

7 

30 

^^H 

1       164 

60} 

81 

1-338 

20 
26 

hl64 

SI 

68 

1-247 

>       I«l 

64 

1-163 

li 

7 

27 

^^H 

ICS 

68* 

74 

1-321 

1 

11 

29 

163 

61 

89 

1-459 

2 

10 

81  i 

\183 

S4i 

64 

1-179 

28 

^^H 

182 

GOl 

77 

1-278 

21 

5 

29 

2U       ^^M 

162 

61 J 

86} 

1-400 

80 

2u      ^H 

kI6Z 

65 

61 

1-109 

IJ 

0 

29 

^  ■ 

lao 

54 

74 

1-287 

37 

leo 

76 

1-283 

u 

1 

29 

^^H 

U9 

66* 

75 

1-290 

28 

^^H 

159 

614 

80j 

1-485 

1 

31 

^^H 

..^ 

^^H 

^^^^^^H 

^^^^^1 

B^^^H 

^^^^^^^^1 

^^^^H 

^^^^^1 

^Bi^^^^^^^^^^l 
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^ 

sood^ioi 

CbHt 

Hal. 

a 

s 

1 

& 

BaltbtikWaltfili. 

159 

69 

77 

1-806 

2 

6 

2J 

22 

168 

61* 

66 

1887 

82* 

22 

169 

64 

66 

1222 

1 

8 

28 

20* 

159 

69 

80 

1-344 

29 

22 

159 

64 

71* 

1'404 

168 

58 

82* 

1-2S2 

8* 

"♦ 

291 

22* 

168 

66 

69 

1-617 

2 

4 

27 

21 

166 

56 

86 

1-617 

0 

12 

28 

23 
21 

156 

58i 
66} 

80 

1-521 

28 

156 

69 

1-243 

H 

8 

28* 

28 

f>l&5 

66 

65 

1-181 

4 

27 

21* 

166 

esi 

63 

1-177 

0 

4 

26 

22* 

I>168 

64t 

69* 

1091 

0 

s* 

26* 

"4 

168 

59 

77 

1-806 

29 

SI 

163 

69 

76 

1-288 

1* 

8 

19 

21 

163 

68 

61 

1062 

163 

60 

78 

1-800 

2* 

8 

28 

12* 

hI63 

54i 

06 

1-192 

28 

SS 

168 

53 

69 

1-118 

168 

661 

76 

1827 

28 

22 

158 

62 

58 

1115 

1* 

S 

162 

66i 

62 

1117 

1* 

8 

27 

22 

162 

661 

78 

1-880 

8* 

6 

29 

21* 

162 

56t 

75 

1-327 

1* 

7 

29 

22* 

161 

58 

71* 

1-282 

26 

21* 

160 

56 

68 

J -207 

2 

1 

29 

21* 

149 

66 

69 

1-207 

n 

6 

28* 

Wi 

fcW7 

68 

77* 

1-802 

1} 

2 

28 

22 

147 

62 

62* 

1-000 

25 

*) 

M47 

64 

■ 

66 

1192 

* 

8 

27 

31* 

1147 

60 

48 

-960 

1* 

1 

25 

20 

147 

64 

66 

1-222 

26* 

22 

147 

59 

72 

1-220 

2 

13 

27* 

22 

14G 

53j 

64 

1-190 

i 

a 

27 

Oi> 

146 

57 

71* 

1-264 

2 

*i 

28 

31 

145 

62 

61i 

1-170 

'* 

2* 

27* 

23 

144 

57 

67 

1-175 

hlii 

54} 

63 

1-166 

6 

26 

20* 

144 

63 

62J 

■995 

. 

i 

26 

20* 

142 

b2i 

59 

1-123 

1 

2 

26* 

21* 

141 

621 

68 

1-295 

0 

6 

27 

21* 

M40 

64* 

63 

1-161 

A1S9 

54i 

64 

1-174 

1 

i 

25 

21 

138 

48* 

48 

-989 

24 

20 

1S8 

57 

86 

1-491 

0 

2 

31 

22 

186 

63* 

69 

1-289 

0 

4 

28 

21* 

137 

64 

63 

1-166 

1* 

S 

26* 

22 

137 

52 

68 

1115 

1 

6 

25 

21 
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623 

72 

1-364 

^ 
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21* 
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54i 
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0 

«i 

26 
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hlS6 
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69 
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20* 
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53* 

63 
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28 

21 
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26 

21 
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es 
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27 
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211 
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47 

46 

-978 
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661 

1-198 

27 

23 
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62 

1-083 
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In  the  inequBlitiea  exhibited  by  ttieHe  tables,  ibr  150  boys  wq 
find:— 

a.  b.  Two  in  their  16th  year  diffbriog  7  inches  in  height,  and 
55  lbs.  io  woiglit ;  and  of  thei;e  two,  one  compared  with  another  boy 
{c)  «>'  the  same  age,  shows  a  difference  of  9  inches  in  height  and 
50  lbs.  in  weight. 

d,  e.f,  g.  Four  in  their  15th  year,  show  the  following  heights  and 
weights  respectively  : — 

Height,  66  ui.,  weight,  lOS  Iba.  =    1-63  per  lb.  to  the  in, 

„  60    „           „  78     „  :=       1-3         „               „ 

»  64    „           „            67     „  =  1240        „ 

I,  &*    „           ,,  53     ,,  —      9ol         ,,              „ 

h.  Thcro  are  twelve  boys,  vni-ying  lu  weight  lOlbs.  only,  in 
extremes  of  age  30  months,  ftnd  in  height  nothing  at  all,  being  bb 
inches  each. 
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i.j.  Ortvro  bo^B  of  the  earns  age  within  a  mootb,  one  is  6  incliet 
taller  and  28  Iba.  heavier  than  the  other, 

k,  I.  Again,  of  two  others,  one  is  9  inches  taller  anilSOIbg.  heftvier 
than  the  other. 

There  are  four  little  boys,  each  48  inches  high,  anil  all  differing 
but  Blightlf  in  weight,  whilst  the  extremes  of  age  raiy  36  months. 

Many  boys  of  very  nearly  the  same  age  have  tho  same  b«ght, 
whilst  their  weight  varies  from  2  lbs.  to  7  lbs. 

Difierence  in  ngo  amongst  boys  of  the  same  height  does  not  seem 
to  produce  difference  in  weight. 

During  a  period  of  300  days,  the  increase  in  height  has  varied 
fVom  one  inch  to  three;  tlio  increase  in  weight  varies  from  otio  to 
eleven. 

There  are  only  a  few  cases  in  which  boys  below  14  have  increased 
ill  height  as  much  as  boys  above  that  age  during  theeo  300  dftji  { 
tho  tall  boys  have  grown  more  llian  tho  others  have  done.  Of  the 
75  boys  noticed,  7  liave  seemingly  not  grown  at  all  ;  of  these  7,  5 
jire  below  12  years  of  age. 

There  is  little  variety  in  the  circumference  of  the  Lead  measured 
as  above  stated — the  extremes  are  19}  and  23^  inches,  but  there  is 
very  much  variety  in  the  absoluW  size,  and  in  form,  and  in  propor- 
tion. A  similar  remark  ttpplies  to  the  chest ;  the  extremes  are  32 
and  84  inches. 

Of  the  whole  150,  2  only  are  of  exactly  the  same  height,  weight, 
and  age  (within  a  montli) ;  the  circumfereuee  of  their  heads  ie  the 
same,  but  they  differ  an  inch  in  the  girth  of  the  cbesl. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  any  of  the  results  indicated  are  abnOT 
mal,  but  I  respoclfully  submit  that  if  the  most  favourable  specimens 
of  stature,  weight,  &c.,  are  right,  others  are  not  so  ;  if  tbe  former 
afford  IIS  pleasure  to  contemplate,  the  latter  may  give  tiB  "serioos 
pause,"  if  not  pain. 

Tho  absence  of  proper  standards  of  comparison  is  much  to  ha 
regretted.  Canons  of  beauty  tliere  are  for  painters  and  sculptors, 
but  no  laws  of  syqimetry  and  strength  for  common  life.  It  is  as 
thougli  we  were  content  to  see  on  canvas,  or  to  place  on  pedestals, 
our  noblest  conceptions  of  heroism  and  of  loveliness,  while  the  daily 
walks  of  life  are  encumbered  by  multitudes  in  every  stage  ol 
infirmity  or  deformity.  The  King  of  Prussia  wished  to  have  a 
regiment  of  giants  for  his  country's  defence  ;  Nelson  avowed  that 
"  aU  above  5  feet  was  lumber  on  board  a  man-of-war,"  Each  com- 
mander may  have  been  correct  in  his  estimate  for  the  requirements 
of  his  |)eculiar  service,  but  tho  question  remains — Does  stature  affect 
bodily  efficiency,  and  especially  longevity  ?  and  apart  from  the  con- 
sideration of  height.  Do  strength  and  spirits,  elasticity  and  energy, 
depend  at  all  on  regularity  and  symmetry  of  development  ?  We  all 
know  bow  much  they  contribute  to  personal  comfort,  and  that  we  all 
would,  if  we  could,  possess  them, 

I  have  lived  four  years  in  Holland,  three  in  SwitKerland,  and 
have   passed   some  time  in  Germany,  France,  aud  the  South  of 
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Europe,  always  engaged  in  education.  M7  oppof tun i ties  fur 
observing  the  young  have  been  vut'ied,  and  my  convictions  are 
strong  AS  to  the  inseparability  of  a  sound  mind  and  a  souuJ  body. 
Tbe  point  is  a  delicate  one,  but  In  my  humble  opinion  it  sbould  be 
met.  If  the  fondest  hopes  of  parents  are  sometimes  disappointed  by 
the  apparent  perversity  of  their  children — if  the  comfort  aud  inde- 
pendence of  families  are  often  sacrificed  tlirough  the  premature 
decline  in  health  of  iLose  on  whom  lliey  rely  for  support — if  the 
strong  of  bH  ages  are  lees  liable  to  yield  to  temptation  thau  are  the 
weak,  then  the  iuSuence  of  orguuiaation  must  be  admitted,  and  it 
deserves  to  be  attentively  studied. 

There  is  no  clear  or  correct  vision  without  a  good  eye,  no 
iral«  conception  of  sounde  without  a  nice  ear,  nor  can  there  bo 
right  intuition,  comparison,  or  conclusion  arrived  at,  without 
an  average  brain  supported  by  11  beallhy  body.  By  healtb,  I  mean 
balance  of  bodily  action  ;  and  by  a  beallhy  body,  one  in  which 
there  is  not,  and  there  never  ba.4  been,  any  disturbance  of  natural 
proportions,  through  passion,  inclination,  or  that  minute  subdivision 
of  labour  which  occasions  so  many  monstrosities. 

Of  the  processes  of  growth  in  any  of  its  varieties,  we  appear  to 
know  little,  and  of  the  laws  of  growth  probably  less.  Medical 
writers  tell  us  that  it  is  dependent,  first,  on  a  proper  amount  of 
nervous  excitation;  and,  secondly,  on  a  duo  supply  of  healthy 
blood.  No  doubt  this  is  true,  but  is  it  the  whole  truth?  or  will 
not  the  physical  characteristics  of  youth  he  intensified  in  maturer 
years?  Should  not  provision  be  made  for  natural  growth  and  in- 
crease of  bodily  utrength  during  the  season  of  youth,  before  the 
cares  and  responsibilities  of  life  are  a.'^suincd?  We  hear  in  popular 
language  of  weakness  being  out-grown,  and  errors  atoned  for  by 
additional  vigilance  or  indulgence,  yet,  in  reality,  such  seldom 
occurs;  success  would  be  the  excoplion,  not  the  rule  of  life. 

According  to  M.  Liliarzik,  growth  is  regular,  and  all  deviation 
tends  to  produce  disease,  as  disease  also  produces  deviation.  With- 
out maintaining  tliat  function  is  dependent  on  size,  he  points  out 
curious  coincidences  in  the  compass  of  the  voice  and  the  length  of 
the  trachea.  A  large  head  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a  con- 
tracted chest.  In  such  cases  mental  action  is  very  slow  and 
laboured,  probably  irom  deficient  supply  of  purified  blood.  Boys  of 
small  Iranies  have  commonly  rather  large  heads,  and  are  deficient  in 
repose  of  character.  Town-bred  children  are  generally  distinguished 
by  vivacity,  but  less  so  by  powers  of  endurance.  Cheerfulness  and 
talkativeness  are  concomitants  of  growth  ;  not  so  mere  repartee  or 
sarcasm. 

As  a  rule,  the  more  employment  can  be  varied,  and  the  more  joyous 
existence  can  be  made,  the  healthier  and  the  heartier  boys  become. 

There  is  literally  and  truly  as  groat  variety  in  the   frames  of 
growing  boys  as  in  the  forms  of  human  business.     Peculiar  trades 
produce  corresponding  bodily  adaptations.     We  reject  the  notion  of 
B    cute,  politically,  yet  it  prevails  amongst  us ;  illustrious  or  bonour- 
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al>le  progenitors  sway  their  deacendftnta  ;  we  profit  by  the  Uw> 
of  hereilitary  descent  quil£  as  much  as  we  sufl'cr  from  ibeir  infKnge- 
ment.  The  sons  of  accountants  grow  up  mostly  quick  at  figiirH; 
the  grandsonE  may  bo  less  so  or  more.  An  artift,  become  soc^ 
possibly,  through  the  poaseasion  of  rare  faculties  for  perceptioD  of 
form  and  colour,  acquires  extraordinary  development  of  the  cjr. 
This  be  transmits  to  his  offspring,  wholly  or  partially;  but  bIiobU 
any  one  of  his  sons  be  as  gifted  as  the  father,  and  work  only  half  at 
hard,  blindness  instead  of  improvement  will  probably  cn^ue.  Deli- 
cacy of  tasle,  keeuncss  of  vision,  refinement  of  feeling,  are  apt  (» 
degenerate,  or  if  intccsiflcd,  to  produce  disease  and  death.  NsMR 
seems  to  guard  us  against  auficriug,  however,  by  creating  a  kiml  (f 
repugnance  to  long  continuance  in  one  vocation.  We  see  the  wmu 
of  watchmakers  turn  money-lenders ;  those  of  sportsmen.  Block- 
jobbers  ;  of  medical  men,  soldiers.  Soldiers  themselves  lam  polios 
men  or  gatekeepers,  but  seldom  shopkeepcn',  while  Bailors  often  i» 
so,  evincing  much  shrewdness  and  thrifl.  The  sons  of  aocceaalU 
tailors  or  shoemakers  are  neitrly  always  studious,  but  alao  eccentric. 

Perfectly  proportionate  growth  of  the  bodily  and  menial  facullia 
is  a  rare  phenomenon,  and  difficult  to  distinguiab.  Well-l>alancrf 
minds  work  without  effort  or  friction,  as  well-balanced  bodies  nrarc 
easily  and  gracefully.  They  loo  Eire  always  averse  to  dicplar. 
Apropos  of  this,  the  educational  mania  of  our  time,  the  youth  win 
aims  at  carrying  off  prizes  is  often  one  that  depends,  to  use  a  Swis 
phrase,  on  his  horns  as  muck  ob  his  brains.  Qo  avails  himwlf  rf 
special  endowment,  the  result  of  accident  rather  than  of  judgaHU 
perhaps,  and  attended  by  corresponding  delicJency  somcirfacre  cIm^ 
Periodical  examinations  orei  necessary  ;  but  they  should  indaA 
bodily  as  well  as  mental  acquirements.  Proficiency  in  book  know* 
ledge  cannot  be  a  satisfactory  test  of  due  preparation  for  bnrioM^ 
since  it  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  extreme  debility  and  byhtllk 
ofirregularity.  "  Non  inviln  Minerva"  is  no  excuse  in  couilil(- 
house  work.  "Duty  done"  is  the  highest  reward  thai  out  I* 
legitimately  conferred.  Parade  is  pernicious  as  a  motive  or  ^ 
recompense.  Our  forefathers  confined  severe  study  to  adnld 
"Homo  faomini  additua  "  was  their  dcBnition  of  cultare  ;  "Sua 
meua  in  corpore  sauo  "  their  device.  Education  ia  the  training  rf 
the  whole  being,  not  merely  exercise  of  the  memory,  and  t&eMaioa 
of  youth  ia  preparatory  to  manhood  as  aeed-time  is  to  harveci. 

There  are  tropical  trees  that  become  shnibs  in  our  zone^  and  ^ 
flowers  of  our  meadows  have  their  types  in  Ihe  tapering  truaki  cf 
other  climes  ;  lot  us  recognise  these  facta,  bow  to  the  laws  of  ihf 
Ruler  of  the  Universe,  and  not  cover  the  land  with  hot-hooMB. 

It  is  certainly  well  for  posterity  that  no  generation  has  the  poww 
to  stereotype  itself,  or  errors  in  growth  would  be  perpeinaied. 
Virtue  is  reparative,  as  it  is  conservative.  Wo  continue  to  »dnij« 
the  noble  forms  of  the  antique,  but  arc  apt  to  forget  some  of  tic 
agencies  of  older  civilisation.  Herodotus  praises  tbe  intelligence  aad 
the  attainments  of  the  Egyptians ;  he  describes  thorn  as  amongst  lb 
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hcalltiiost  of  mauliiuil,  owing  chiefly  to  tho  cscollcnco  nud  aimplicit^ 
of  (heir  did.  llo  speaks  of  ihcir  gyiunasLic  (^sm'ciaeB,  of  the 
reTcrence  |iaiii  by  the  youug  to  the  ngeJ,  &c.  Egyptian  wometi 
frequented  the  markets,  while  men  worked  at  the  loums. 

The  Cyropccdia  lias  made  ua  familiar  with  tho  trniiiing  of  the 
uncictit  Persian?,  but  tho  domestic  life  of  the  Helircwa  is  less  known. 
Among  them  education  wiis  of  a  family  kind.  "  Mftrriages,"  says 
Kramer,  •'  were  coutructed  early  ;  oijiiality  of  vavM.  was  little 
rt'garJed,  fertility  being  the  chief  cure  of  the  legialat'"-.!'.  Religion 
influenced  the  life  of  a  child  from  the  moment  of  couc(.;ition.  Every 
Israelite  wished,  by  hia  offspring,  to  increase  tho  number  of  the 
cboeen  people  of  God  and  hoped  to  find  among  his  deseendanta  '  a 
man  of  God,'  and  thuy  firmly  believed  that  the  pious  diapoaition  of 
the  pareuLii  was  transmitted  to  (he  children.  Many  traces  of  the 
idea  may  be  found,  and  partienlarly  in  the  Talmud,  where  mention  ia 
made  of  children  born  holy.  The  Rabbins  maintain  that  children 
engendered  in  senauality  become  senauul.  dissipated,  and  disobedient ; 
from  such  causes  they  acconnted  for  the  brutal  lusta  of  the 
healbons."  &c. 

Of  the  attention  bestowed  on  growtli  by  tho  Greeks  and  Romans, 
flothiiig  need  be  said  here,  Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
Aurelin,  mother  of  Augustus  Cieaar,  Lad  been  governesses  of  other 
women's  children  before  their  own  sous  were  born. 

Geuerally  speaking,  tho  aims  of  pafenis  and  their  example,  more 
than  aiiything  elae,  determine  the  growth — mental,  moral,  imd  phy- 
aical — of  their  olTspriug,  Several  instances  are  known  ofwell-liorn 
.■•flfoctionate  [)nreiit3,  who,  just  prior  totlieirmBi'riage,  lost  property  and 
'CTvrytbing  but  love  for  each  other  ;  yet  their  children  have  been 
eapcrior,  not  only  to  those  amongst  whom  altered  circumstances 
DLH^cssitated  their  being  brought  up,  but  even  to  others  of  the  class 
ill  life  the  pnrcnta  had  left.  Tho  late  General  Beekwith,  of  La 
Tour,  in  Piedmont,  once  pointed  out  lo  me  a  number  of  such  cases 
in  the  Prolostant  |>opnlation  there. 

But  although  to  produce  perfect  growth  the  seed  must  be  good  as 
well  a«  the  noil,  and  the  climate  suitable,  much  may  be  accomplished 
hj  core  and  culture. 

Salxmann's  table  for  the  employment  of  time  during  the  period  of 
oath  aud  growth  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  sensible  and  practical. 

is  as  follows  : — 
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That  gentleman's  exercises  for  the  senses  are  singularly  good  ;  tluM 
for  toucb,  e.g.,  1.  FecHog  the  fac«B  of  frienJ^  as  a  nicaus  of  reco^ut- 
lion  ;  2,  Reuding  off  coins  hj  genlly  rubbing  iheir  surfAOM ;  X 
Numiog  tbt  leaver  of  plauls  by  liiying  hands  ou  tlieiu  ;  4.  Discover- 
in^  the  temperature  of  water  by  diii]>iug  the  lingers  in  it  ;  5.  K*- 
tinguidbiug  stones  by  their  aurluces  ;  6.  Telling  tissues  a(  nO^ 
cotton,  alpaca,  Sec.,  by  passing  rbe  fingers  over  them  ;  7.  Csii 
the  weight  of  bodies  by  poising  tboni  in  the  hand  ;  8.  Do: 
difl'ereiit  kiiids  of  metal  by  their  comparative  weight  ;  9.  Esti. 
length,  breiulth.  and  cubic  contents  by  ilie  hands  only.  &c,  &C. 
senses  thus  exercised  are  invigorated  and  ennobled.  The  body 
become  the  inslrumcut  of  an  intelligent  mind,  nsAuiues  the  wodi 
energies  and  attitudes  of  ToUtion,  kindles  with  animatioB,  kad  Ii 
radiant  with  beauly. 

A  word  more  ou  popular  mieconceptJons,  and  I  liavo  done 

There  is  a  chemical  process  by  which  when  a  piece  of  gold  is 
nected  with  one  pole  of  a  galvanic  batlcry,  and  a.  piece  of  clay  wilfc 
the  other,  the  gold  will  be  dieiutegrated,  and  lis  parlicloa  midsM 
adhere  to  the  day  ;  but  not  without  the  interyenlion  of  a  akilM 
workman  to  metuJIiae  the  surface  of  the  sultslanco  to  l>e  gilded,  sd 
to  observe  ihat  no  other  uiutal  than  gold  is  suspended  lu  ibt)  IwL 
In  the  natural  process  of  wltich  I  have  spokcti,  iliaiDtogrBtioD  likw 
place,  and  adhet^ion  occurs  without  human  aasbtance.  HoKOtt^ 
though  half  a  doKcii  dilleront  substances  bo  introduced  into  ^ 
human  stomach,  one  homogeneous  mass  of  chyme  is  prodnaA 
Could  the  chemist  excite  in  his  crucible  anything  like  th«  Bgoa^rf 
the  gastric  juices  iu  the  human  body,  the  alchemist's  dreoB  oft 
transmutation  of  metals  would  be  realised,  and  a  further  &U  iBlt> 
price  of  gold  might  be  anticipated. 

I  venture  to  adduce  this  illuatralion  because  we  have  heard  ihil 
life  is  a  kind  of  galvanic  cnrrenl,  and  (be  humau  body  a  balUiyM 
which  a  given  amount  of  energy  can  be  generated  and  expaW 
but  no  more.  Whereas  the  growth  that  goes  on  iVoin  the 
the  lalesl  period  of  a  healthy  existence  clearly  proves  our 
of  reparative  powers  and  cumulative  euergic?,  aa  well 
for  elimiualiug  and  removing  I'fTete  tissue  or  useless  oxidea. 

Again,  a  machine  has  been  called  a  man  without  butnan  in 
it    is    rather    an    unwearying  worker  without    the    altriho' 
humanity.     Tlic  ditfereuce  is  vast.     The  finest  eteaiii-«a^M 
its  own  tires,  Hlh  ils  own  boiler,  oils  its  own  wheels,  checki 
work,  and  lings  for  assistance  in  case  of  need  ;  yel  it  is  not 
acting  or  i-iistaiuing  ;  it  cancotdo  its  on'n  repairs.  But  iu  tiie  h 
frame  engineer  and  engine    are  inseparable  ;  in  ir,   insicsd 
machine  becoming  worse  for  wear  by  work,  it  may  positively 
better,  since  up  to  a  certain   point  faculties  enlarge  nod  iiii{iro' 
exercise.     Were  the  Btcam-cngine  to  cut  ont  its  own  worn 
pla(«s,  mend  ils  own  valves,  bend  its  own  pipes,  add  to  il* 
horse-power,  alter  ils  own  dimensions,  and  finally  l-e  its  own  poi 
man  and  shunt  itself  on  the  raiU,  it  would  etiU  be  as  &r  ioferiv 
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its  powers  and  performances  to  the  development  of  the  Iiunian  body 
as  brass  aad  iron  ara  inferior,  in  seDsation  and  fruition,  U>  brain 
and  nerve. 

Growth,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,   is  the  main 
(i^round  ofdiBtinctiou  between  the  organic  and  the  iuorganic  worlds. 
Divine  in  iw  origiu  and  inviBiblo  in  jirogroes,  it  inspires  oonAdenoo 
in  the  iseues  of  eternity.     It  may  also  become  a  KOurco  of  increasing 
joy.     The  emotioQH  of  a   discoverer  of  a  new  planet,  or  of  now 
properlioa  of  matter  iu  our  own  epli«re,  can  hardly  transcend  the 
buppine^s  of  a  mau  who  pcrceivea  within  himself  the  innuifcstutions 
of  powers  of  which  he  wua  previously  uuconscioug — when  his  well- 
trained  faculties  reveal  sccretH  impeiietruble  to  his  fcliow-man,  or 
enable  bini  to  build  securely,  where  others  had  no  fonndatioii.  Dull 
is  the  delight  of  contriver  or  inventor  compared  with  that  of  the 
.individual  who  feels  the  se usee  of  sight,  sound,  smell,  and  touch, 
1  adapting  themEelves  to  his  necessities,  and  becoming  more  and  moro 
'  KOtc,  according  to  the  culture  bestowed  upon  them. 


Tht  Health  of  the  Children  at  the  Slepnei/  Union  Establish- 
ment, Itimehouse,  as  compared  with  the  health  of  a  fimilar 
cliui  of  children  residinif  in  the  neighbouring  district.  By 
J.  S.  Hawkins,  Medical  Officer. 

Tin:  district  from  which  these  children  arc  brought  comprises  the 
parishes  of  Liraebonse,  R.itcliff,  Shadwol!,  iind  Wupping,  four  of  the 
poorest  and  most  densely  populated  parishes  at  the  East  of  London. 

Hie  ravages  which  disease  and  death  make  upon  the  children  of 
this  locality  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  referring  lo  the  Inst  Report 
of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  distriet,  wherein  it  is  stated 
^1,  of  the  1,293  deaths  occurring  during  the  year,  tiOti,  or  nearly  one- 
half,  were  those  of  children  under  live  years  of  age.  Li  the  periodical 
I  tvpon  of  last  week  the  mortality  was  shown  tu  be  20  per  cent,  above 
'the  averse;  the  greater  number  of  deaths  being  among  children, 
[Uost  of  the  deaths  arise  from  preventable  causes. 

The  age  at  which  children  arc  admitted  into  the  Limohouse    esta- 
llilishmcnt  is  from  two  years  to  dxleen.     Verymany  of  those  admitted 
|4re  in  a  fHghtfnUy  diseased  state,  due  to  hereditary  transmission  ;  the 
lajority  are  in  a  cachectic  and  S(|ualid  condition,  commonly  due  to  the 
I  of  &  conlined  and  polluted  atmoaphere,  insutficient  or  improper 
neglect  of  cleanUnesa,   i&c.     The  iniprovemonl   of  this   latter 
is  most  marked  ntter  a  short  residence  in  the  cstabllrihment. 
The  stxtistics  of  the  past  three  years  will  suJUce  to  show  the  number 
cbildien  in  the  house — the  proportion  of  sickness,  and  the  amount 
i^nortalily — distinguishing  the   deaths  taking  place  among  thoao 
iUcd  ill. 

ing  the  year  ending  Lady  Day  18C1,  there  were  019  children 
be  houae,  504  of  which  were  new  admission s^-of  these  ICd  were 
;  direct  lo  the  infirmary — 89  being  under  five  years  of  age. 

KK2 
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Tbe  deaths  dunDgthe  yenr  were  23,  of  which  19  look  place  smon 
itioae  admitted  ill — la  being  under  five  years  of  age. 

During    1861  there  were  two  epidemics,  scarlatina  and    hoopuj 
cough. 

For  18S2  the  lota!  number  in  the  house  wa*  927,  of  which  4M 
were  new  nd  mi  anions— of  these  I'^3  were  sent  direct  (o  the  infimitf; 
— 71  being  under  five  years  of  age.  The  deaths  during  the 
wei-e  10,  of  which  8  occurred  among  those  admitted  ill — 7  b«ing  unte 
five  years  of  age.  During  this  year  there  were  two  epidemhi. 
measles  and  hooping  cough. 

During  the  year  1863,  the  total  numlwr  in  the  House  was  815:d 
this  number  419  were  new  admissions — 138  of  which  were  sent  dirrcl 
to  the  infirmary,  90  being  under  fire  years  of  age.  The  deaths  darii^ 
the  vear  were  19, — IG  of  which  look  place  among  those  adntitted iH 
all  being  under  five  years  of  age.  There  were  three  epidemics  Ail 
year,  measles,  scarlatina,  and  liooping  cough. 

Each  year  the  origin  of  the  epidemics  could  be  clearly  tnwiti 
their  being  imported. 

i\o  case  of /ymolic  disease  occurred  spontaneously  in  the  edtabliib- 
ment  during  the  whole  period.  Tbu  average  doily  number  of  cmi 
iu  the  infirmary,  was 

During  the  year  ending  Lady  Day,    1861  ...  S-i 

I86i  ...  28 
1863  ...  29 

.Several  of  these  were  tliere  through  accident — suSering  from  vosntb 
contusions,  sprains,  fractures.  &r.  The  amount  of  sicknass  i«  ibow 
25  per  cent  leaa,  among  the  children  of  tliis  establishmeot,  M  conpiKJ 
with  those  out  of  doors. 

The  per'Contage  of  morlality  during 


Average  mortality  for  three  yeara     ... 


1861     was 

1-83 

18R2       „ 

OM 

1863       „ 

2-2» 

1-37 


During  the  year  ending  Lady  Day,  18C3,  the  imported  epidnio 
were  very  heavy.  Air.  and  Airs.  Moseley,  the  indefatiguble  DUMf 
and  matron  at  this  establishment,  can  testify  that  the  iminunityfrM 
sickness  enjoyed  by  llieae  children  is  brought  about  by  eslitnannf  tf 
their  proper  value  three  or  four  simple  things,  such  as  pure  n, 
pure  water,  sufficient  drainage,  and  heiitthy  bodily  exercise — iafc4 
n  strict  and  due  observance  of  the  teachings  of  Sanititry  (k^enee. 

Those  convor.iant  with  tbe  working  of  this  class  of  )ii»ti(ation  ka* 
little  doubt  that  this  is  the  most  successful  one  of  the  kind  in  ofenAM 
and  merits  the  attention,  and  deserves  tbe  praise,  of  all  tb<M  ■!* 
Bie  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  public  health,  and  who  dao* 
to  render  teugibte  benelit  by  reducing  the  rate  of  mortality. 
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H  On  Dietaries  for  Children  in  Workhouseg,  Bi/Jous  BeddOE, 
H       M.D.,  Clifton,  Physician  tn  the  Bristol  Royal  hifirniury. 

^P  SoHK  time  ago  Dr.  Colborne,  of  Chippenham,  directed  his  attention 
to  the  deficiency  of  milk  and  other  a/olieed  food  in  the  children's 

I  dietary  of  Chippenham  Workhouse,  as  one  probable  cause  of  the  pre 
valeDce  among  them  of  diaeasea  of  a  low  type.     With  ihe  view,  in 
which   he  ultimalely  succeeded,  of  demonstrating  to  the  guardians  the 
dearahility  of  an  alteration  in  this  respect,  he  collected  from  work- 
liouses  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  a  considerable  number  of  dietary 
scales  in  use  for  children  of  ditlerent  ages ;  these  he  has  placed  at  my 
disposal,  and  they  have  furnished  (he  data  for  the  following  paper. 
In  endeavouring  lo  draw  up  a  model  dietary  for  pauper  ehildreOj 
^^  one  would  keep  in  view  the  following  desiderata : — 
^B      In  the  iirst  place,   sufHciency  in  quantity — in  children,  more  dia- 
^H  tiuctly  than  in  adiihs,  over-feuding  is  less  prejudicial  than  under- feeding; 
^P  and  though  one  should  allow  clue  weight  to  considerations  of  economy, 
^  one  needs  not  to  be  so  much  restrained  as  in  the  case  of  giown  people 
r        by  the  fear  of  holding  out  tdinienlory  temptations  to  the  improvident. 
^^      Secondly,  a  due  proportion  between  azotised  and  carbonaceous  foods. 
^Vln  ibe  dietaries  for  adnlt^,  given  by  Fercira  and  Christison,  this  pro- 
portion varies  usually  between  one  to  three  ami  one  to  four.     Con- 
aidenng  the  incessant  activity  of  healthy  children,  and  the  consequent 
waste  of  tissue,  and  the  necessity  of  that  waste  being  more  than  re- 
placed in  order  to  provide  for  growth,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the 
niotised   element  should  not    fall  below   the  latter  of   these   ratios, 
altliough  the  activity  of  respiration,  and  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  com- 
paratively large  surface  of   the  small   body,  necessitate  a  largo  supply 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen.     I  shall  recur  to  this  point  presently.     Under 
ihis  head  may  be  considered  also  the  proper  ratio  of  saline  and  earthy 
to  organised  elements  in  the  food.     For  the  reasons  above  given,  I 
think  this  ratio  should  he  large :  in  particular,  the  due  growth  of  the 
bones  requires  an  abundant  supply  of  pliosphates.  which  may  be  pro- 
cured fi-om  milk,  or,  faiUng  ihis,  from  cheese  or  bran  bread.     In  what 
proportion  fatty  matters  should  be  provided  is  very  doubtful ;   nature 
furnishes  them  to  infants  in  large  quantities  in  milk,  but  the  decided 
liking  shown  by  most  weaned  children  for  sugar,  and  their  frequent 
dislike  of  fat,  seem  to  point  the  other  way.     Fresh  vegetables  are  not 
quite  so  necessary  to  young  children,  perhaps,  as  to  uduhs;  but  they 
^—.^ould  always  be  allowed,  in  moderald  quautilyt  increasing  with  their 
^krears. 

^■^  In  the  third  place,  we  must  pay  attention  to  the  external  or  super- 
ficial qualities  of  the  food,  on  which  its  wholesomeness  and  digestibility 
mainly  depend.  It  should  be  neither  too  coarse  nor  too  fine  ;  the 
natural  food  of  an  infant  is  extremely  fine;  it  yields  no  refuse 
whatever.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  most  adults  in  this 
country  use  food  too  fine  and  concentrated  for  the  healthy  action  of  Ihe 
Lsliinentary  canal ;  and  that,  on  this  grouud,  as  well  as  on  that  of  its 
pnteiningagreaterrelativeamountofnitrogen,  brown  bread  is  for  moat 
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people  more  wliolesome  than  white.  Pi'obably  fine  bread  woul<I  1» 
more  suilablu  for  very  young  cliildren,  and  coarse  for  tboee  of  lar^t 
growtli ;  say  after  thecommenecment  of  the  second  deniilion,  Agsin, 
too  grcRt  oanienees  in  the  food,  day  aft^T  day,  should  be  avoid^id,  OD 
aceount  of  its  tendency,  at  lea^t  in  children  of  nervous  teuiperamcDt, 
to  blunt  th<!  appetite  and  impair  digestion,*  Alimeninry  preparaiku 
■which  arc  very  alow  of  digestion  nro  objectionable  for  the  youngtf 
children  ;  under  this  head  come  certniii  articles  much  in  use  in  sone 
of  these  dietaries,  and  which,  behig  hiy;hly  nutrilioixs,  are  very  propel 
for  the  elder  ones ;  such  aro  cheese,  peas-soup,  and  suet  and  meal- 
puddings. 

This  leads  me  to  the  fourth  condition,  viz.,  that  the  meals  Bbonld  b* 
frequent.  This  is  a  correlative  to  the  last  proposition,  and  httrdlj 
requires  proof.  The  riipidity  with  which  the  vital  processj;s  go  on  IB 
■  young  children,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  desire  for  food,  urt 
quite  suQicienl  to  demonstrate  it.  But  all  the  eighteen  diutarteaoC 
which  I  have  any  detailed  account  ain  in  this  rcspeet ;  in  none  of  tbM 
is  provision  made  for  more  than  three  meals  a  day.  It  would  be  mwb 
better  that  ihoEume  quantity  of  food  should  be  divided  into  four  orfivt 
portions  instead  of  three;  und  this  le  a  point  which  I  would  pIvM  oa 
the  attention  of  such  as  have  authority  in  theae  mutters. 

Lastly,  the  quantity  of  food  .should  be  iacrcnsed  with  the  adTi 
age  of  the  children.  At  present  children  aro  dividfd,  in  iilmoM 
workhouse,!  '"'°  O  'nfufilSi  (2)  cluidren  fiora  two  to  five,  (3)  dill* 
from  five  to  nine,  {A )  ditto  from  nine  to  sixteen.  The  first  iipd  usmllj 
dieted  lit  discretion  ;  the  last  receive  the  same  quantiiie.t  »»  womeobi 
most  workhouses.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  remaining  two  elw 
might  not  advantageously  be  subdivided  ;  for  ihc  food  that  U  banlf 
GuHicicnt  fora  child  of  five  must  he  too  scanty  for  a  simit  tad  "riiiiig 
nine;"  ond  thxt  which  is  plentiful  for  a  child  of  foiir-nnd-lialf  ISUM 
generally  he  excessive  t'oi'  one  of  two.  1  should  suggest  some 
division  as  follows — two  to  tour,  four  to  seven,  seven  lo  e 
eleven  to  sixteen. 

There  is  a  remarkable  discrepancy  between  the  ideas  of  lti«  fbsiBM 
of  these  dietaries,  as  to  the  increase  of  food  which  should  be  gives  H 
class  3  {children  from  live  to  nine),  a.s  compared  with  class  X.  It 
amounts  in  one  case  to ■l-l  percent., in  another  to  only  14 J.  Nad  in  1^ 
of  the  Wonninater  aud  Riidge  Unions,  which  is  reeoin mended  byifc* 
Poor  Law  Hunrd,  and  ivhjeh,  though  not  the  best,  is  «  lolvmbly  good 
one,  it  is  but  1 G  pur  cent.  Probably  this  is  loo  Bioall  an  incrciu*^  b«t 
data  are  wanting. 

In  looking  into  this  last  subject  I  have  exjwrSenccd  some  dHfirdty.  by 
reason  of  the  uncertiu'n  and  vm-ying  composition  of  somr  oi  tiicvticl** 
named  in  the  tables,  in  reference  to  which,  however.  I  hnre  used  ifc* 
bast  information  I  could  get. 

*  The  BuBtcr  of  Sberlioroc  workhuuHi,  wbcnt  the  appearaaoe  «f  tbs  cbtMni 
eeems  lo  testify  to  Ihu  BooJnesB  of  Ibe  dieiutic  itjalcta,  lojs  tnost  BtrBM  on  iW 
2>oinl,  nc\i  lo  a  larger  supply  of  miik. 

I  Tlic  only  exccptiua  \»  Eatli,  wlicre  tbc  division  Is  not  at  all  bsller. 


By  John  Beddoe,  M.D. 
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1*1  us  now  return  to  the  question  mooted  above,  of  tho  pro]ier  ratio 
of  nitrogenised  to  carbonaceous  food,  Tbiirp  ure  grput  difft'j"tnc<3»  in 
tlUa  respect  in  tlie  several  dietaries,  :i3  well  as  in  tlnr  nbsolule  quantttiea 
allowed.  Thua,  in  the  scalt!^  for  children  from  two  to  li\-c,  the  Amount 
of  drjr  azotised  food  per  week  in  ounces  vnries  from  1 1'l  (at  Chippen- 
bam,  befoi'e  improvement),  and  12'9  (Bradfoi'd-on-Avon),  to  19"8 
(Newark)  ;  JUid  ttiat  of  carbonuceous  food  from  53'2  (Kidderminster), 
""  S3'6  (Eust  Ashford).  The  last-mentioned  dietary  is  probwbly  ex- 
BTe  in  carbon,  being  composed,  most  likely  in  accordunee  with  tlio 
llftbits  of  the  surrounding  populution,  almost  esclusively  of  breeid,  and 
other  preparations  of  whejiten  tlour. 

Of  seventeen  scales,  live"  yield  ratios  of  carbonaceous  to  nitrogenous 
of  more  than  four  to  one,  therein  probably  erring.  Four|  yield  rfitios 
of  3-;tJ  to  1,  t!iese  iwe  among  the  best  dietaries ;  lliey  all  belong  to  iho 
North  of  Eughuid,  and  owe  their  superiority  mainly  to  the  more  copious 
nso  of  milk. 

On  the  ivhole,  probably  most  of  the  diets  I  hare  examined  are  suf- 
ficient in  quantity,  and  several  are  also  ver^fair  in  qn^dity.  It  may  ha, 
httwever,  tliat  tliesc  seventeen  are  favourable  ?iiccimena  of  IhoJrcluss, 
for  ftonie  of  the  workhouse  authoritiea  applied  to,  ilicl  not  choose  to  fur- 
niah  their  diet-scales.  In  those  reviewed,  I  should  be  disposed  to  find 
(Milt  with  the  small  number  of  meals,  andof  gradations  foi'  age,  and  in 
A  few  with  the  lack  of  variety  from  day  to  day.  I  should  also  object 
to  the  feeding  of  children  of  one,  two,  or  three  yenr»  on  peiw-ooop, 
suet-pudding,  and  cheese  ;  and  should  recommend  the  nddltion  of  more 
milk  to  some  of    the  more  deficient  dietaries,  especially  those  of  the 

lUngcr  eliiidreu,  and  the  substitution  of  brown  for  white  bread  in 
those  of  the  elder  ones. 


Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Department. 

ACT  3  OP  PAKLIAMEfTT. 

L   An  Act  for  thu  Itcgistration  of  Births  and  Deatlis  in  Ireland, 
|26  &  27  Vict.,  cap.  xj. 

The  Hubjiicl  of  kegistration  has  been  imder  the  consideration  of  a 
[specinl  coiuroittee  of  tliis  Department  since  February  1860.  The 
I  resolutions  wliich  embody  the  conclusions  at  which  the  committee 
I  arrit'od  are  recoixled  in  the  volume  of  Transactions  of  that  year  (lolro- 
[duction,  p.  28).  These  conclusions  they  pressed  upon  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment in  urging  them  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  registration  in 
Ireland,  and  the  following  instructions  were  sent  to  the  Irish  members 
<  of  *  deputation  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Aasociution  to  confer 
llrilh  the  Irish  Government  on  the  subject. 

1.  That  there  should  be  local  scientific  supervision  of  the  registra- 
tkm  of  births  and  deaths. 

2.  That  the  oflii'.e  of  superintendent  registrar  of  births  and  deaths 


•  C&tne,  Cbippcnhatu,  East  Aelifonl,  Briii1fori5-Dn-.4.voo,  Balh. 
SewboronEli,  boncasler,  NeiT(ir&.  and  llexbnm. 
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he  held  by  persons  well  acquainted  with  tliu  physical  and  Iriolo^eal 
gcienees,  versed  in  siiniiary  niid  vitttl  statistics,  nnU  qimliliwl  to  uiaie 
medico-IegiU  investigatious, 

3.  That  ull  sickness  attended  in  public  inslilutions,  or  at  the  pnb&c 
expense,  should  bo  reported  to,  and  registered  by,  thti  BuperuiteDdml 
registrar. 

4.  That  the  cause  or  manner  of  death  be  iu  every  instance  autbro- 
ticaled  by  a  certilieate  front  a  duly  qualified  medical  pnietiuoDtT; 
BTid  that  when  such  ccrtifkiite  is  not  duUverod  to  the  sub-regiKrar  K 
the  time  of  registeriug  the  dciitli,  he  ?hall  report  the  circiunalaactf  to 
the  superiu  tea  dent  registrar,  who  shall  forthwith  muke  inqoirj  inlo 
the  case. 

5.  That  Ibe  registration  of  births  be  compulsory,  and  tliAt  UiQ- 
birtba  after  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  when  not  cratified  liT* 
legally  qualified  medical  practitioner,  should  be  subject  to  the  regal* 
ticin  stated  in  the  last  clause. 

G.  That  the  superintendent  registi'ar  should  be  p^d  by  stipend  M 
of  funds  provided  by  I'jirliiuniint,  and  bo  debarred  from  prints 
medical  practice. 

The  sanic  points  were  pressed  on  the  Government  during  llie  [W* 
gress  of  the  Bill  wliich  hns  bctomo  law  in  the  present  Act.  It  '• 
needless  to  say  that  the  Act  fidls  very  far  short  of  the  rcquirvnmii 
contained  in  these  instructions,  but  it  is  a  great  step  gained,  aent- 
tlieless,  ft  provides  for  the  appointment,  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  li 
a  registrar-general,  and  the  necessary  officiiJs,  whose  salnri**  tod 
other  fipenses  are  to  be  paid  by  Parliament,  The  poor7  law  urimt 
Bi'e  to  form  the  districts  of  su|ierintendent  registrars,  and  t^  p«( 
law  dispensary  districts,  the  districts  of  regislnu-s,  Th«  desk  M  ll> 
union  may  be  superintendent,  and  the  medical  oRicer  of  the  diiOriit 
may  be  registrar.  It  provides  for  the  compulsory  rvgiatnttion  ft 
births  and  deaths ;  the  cause  of  death  to  be  certitied  by  a  duly  qui- 
lied  medical  practitioner;  for  qiiurterly  returns  to  ttie  rv^tlUt' 
general,  and  an  annual  report  to  Parliament. 

II.  An  Act  to  fuitjier  extend  and  make  compulsory  the  {■■itin 
of  vaccination  in  Jn-land,  2C  ifc  27  Vict,,  enp.  62.  The  Art  it 
on  the  principle  of  that  iu  force  in  England,  differing  only  in  malMM 
of  detail,  as,  compelling  vaccination  six  months  after  birth  in»I««dW 
three,  and  fixing  the  fee  for  tlie  medical  officer  at  one  slulUng  hr 
each  successful  case  instead  of  one  shilling  luid  sixpence. 

III.  An  Act  to  extend  and  miJcc  compulsory  the  practice  of  raCO* 
nation  in  Scotland,  26  &  27  Vict,,  cap.  108.  This  Act  extendi  W 
ticotland  t)n'  system  of  eompulsory  vticcinulion,  already  cnforrcid  a 
Ireland  tuul  England.  The  jMirocliiid  boards  to  api>oint  ngjauni 
medical  praclitioniTS,  who  arc  to  receive  one  shilling  and  sixpeuM  f« 
each  successful  case.  The  provisions  are  similar  to  tlio«<e  of  Al 
English  Act. 

IV.  Au  Act  for  the  Kegulotion  of  Bakehouses,  26  &  27  Vicl,  t-W. 
This  Act  places  bakehouses  uiuler  the  supervision  of  ihc  local  aatW 
rilies  under  the  Nuisances  Removal  Acts.     Xo  person  under  eigblacn 
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Tears  of  age  \%  to  be  emploj-ed  between  nine  o'clock  at  niglit  ami  five 
in  the  morning,  liegulnt ions  are  laid  down  ns  to  cipnnlincss,  venti- 
lation, and  sleeping  accommodation.  The  Act  gives  eflect  to  recom- 
mendniions  contained  in  iho  two  reports  of  Mr.  Trcmeuhcerc,  on  the 
grievauees  of  journeymen  bakere,  July,  1860,  and  Jutiusrj',  1863. 

V,  An  Act  loameuil  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  of  England,  1855, 
with  respect  to  the  seizure  of  diseascil  and  unwholesome  meat, 
26&27  Vict.,  cap.  117.  This  Act  empowers  the  medical  officer 
of  health,  or  inspector  of  nuisances,  to  inKpect  at  all  timPB  all  articles 
of  food  exposed  for  sale  ;  and  ifi^uch  Articles  appear  to  hin^  dieeased, 
or  nnwliolesome,  to  cnn'v  them  before  the  justice,  that,  if  they  ara 
found  in  tliis  condition,  they  may  be  destroyed.  The  peimlticB  are 
np  to  £20  fine,  or  three  mouths'  imprisonment  without  fine,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  justice. 

■^^.  An  Act  for  the  protection  of  certain  gardens  or  ornamentid 
grounds  in  cities  and  boroughs,  2G  &  27  Vict.,  cap.  13.  This  Act 
prescnes  and  protects  from  cncioachnient  open  spaces  in  cities.  It 
also  provides  against  gardens  or  open  spaces  snfiering  from  injury 
and  neglect.     It  doea  not  apply  to  ticotland  or  Ireland, 

VII.  An  Act  to  extend  the  powers  of  (he  Xet  relating  to  the  main 
drainage  of  the  metropolis,  26  &  27  Vie!,,  cap,  7S,  This  Act  gives 
to  the  Mclropolilan  Board  of  Works,  powers  to  borrow  to  Iho  extent 
of  £1,2110,000,  and  gives  time  for  the  completion  of  the  worlts  In  the 
close  of  1866, 

BEPORTS   OF    COMMISSIONS   AND   COMMITTEE?,    &C. 

The  Fifth  lieport  of  tlic  Medical  Ofiiecrs  of  the  Privy  Council, 
witL  Appendix,  deals  speciuily  wiih  four  great  qucsi  ions  affecting  the 
poMic  health  : — 1,  Vuccinaiion,  2.  Industrial  Diaeasca.  3.  The 
Cotton  Famine.     A,  Discates  of  Cattle. 

I.  One  hundred  and  ninety  unions,  comprising  900  vaccination 
■listricls,  were  inspected  during  the  year  1862,  and  wiih  (he  general 
result  of  showing  that  tlio  intentions  of  the  Legislature  wiih  regard 
to  T«ccinatiou  were  very  imperfectly  corricd  out.  The  Iteport,  after 
noticing  the  deficiency  of  compuisory  jiowcr,  goes  on  10  say  : — 

"Tliat  iEDiicrfi-ct  BtriTigpiicj  Tor  compulBlvo  purjtoBts  is  not  llie  only,  nor  in 
my  optDioD  the  princl|inl,  dcli.tt  of  ilii'  prcE-eiit  law.  The  condition  which 
■Esor^ly  the  togl^'Inlurc  iii1cn<l<d  to  lie  a  condilinn  prectiltnt  to  im)~  auforcc. 
ij-  of  tftceinaiioci, — the  conciilion  '■  that  lliorouphl_v  good  vnmnnlitiii  provided 
public  L'xpcnBC  uadiT  pi^per  and  well  notitltd  arrangi?inciitH  slionld  cvery- 
aaA  grail 4  be  ivilliin  rvnihot  iilt^orr  who  mu;  cLootl'  to  tiTuil  Ibcmselvea 
cf  it,"  is  hiiheno  very  impBrfetiij-  realiei'd.  Both  with  rpgnrd  lo  esisting  local 
urangeDiclits  for  graluilous  vaceinnlion,  nud  wclh  reKT''  '"  'h'^  required  nolifi- 
(Stion  of  euth  arrangcnieols,  tlit^  jiubliv  htu>  iit  prtbcnt  aiujilo  rt-nson  to  com- 
plain that  Ihc  coBdilionE  art  iiul  fulGUcd  under  uUidl  uIoul'  a  system  of 
ooiopulsorj  vaccination  tun  liu  lokrablf.  rnrilv  (hioiiBh  'he  ccmlinunnce  of 
hnlu  lo  which  I  adverted  in  raj  tctond  tinniittl  rcjiorl,  as  fiLultH  ivhicU  their 
1atOBbip!i'  icgulatious  ol  December,  WL'.K  "were  inlcndcct  lo  correct,  but  still 
nore  j*s  described  in  idj  lost  annual  report)  Ihroujjb  the  general  ill-deviEcdnesa 
and  (uliiil;  (jf  those  cuntracta  ivblili  pielcud  to  rtgulutc  Ibe  duties  uf  vnicina- 
(tirs,  il  resuils,  not  (inly  lliat  to  a  veiygreait  ejlcnt  mcciiialion  ianivea  in  a 
moit  ciipunctual  und  iire^itlar  niiy,  olU'n  without  projier  local  nutiliculion  tiQt 
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moreover.  Ibat  thorouphly  (rood  grutuitoiia  vactinaliuo  ib  bj  no  loi'ana  uolformlj 
given  by  those  aullioriliua  wliom  ibe  leeislalurc  lios  mady  rci-ponaililc  fijt  giving 
it;  aiwl  under  tlitro  circuuiBtnneefl  it  imuUl  jnnuifL-Btly  be  iiDJiist  to  puniiih  fot 
Hon  torn  pi  i  unci!  wkU  the  law,  [larcnla  whoBC  diitdren  tire  not  vnccioslvd. 

I  have  llierofore  had  no  aitpmafive  hiil  to  subniit  for  iheir  tonlBbipcr*  cond- 
deraliOD,  iliat  Ilic  lavs  dow  in  force  for  the  pitrpoae  of  cxtirpBtinit  anwllpu 
are  not  likely  lo  accouiplitih  their  object,  and  that  llie  ^jslem  eslabllahed  (7 
law  for  !bc  [irovision  of  public  tactinnlion  woi  ks  io  an  unaatiafntlorj  muttwr.' 

II.  Oftlio  inquiries  mnilc,  during  1862,  inlo  occupations  wbick 
endanger  jiultlic  healtli,  two  wore  completed  on  the  inaDiifMtsr* 
and  appMcutioD  of  arsenical  green,  and  two  on  the  maniitiicture  and 
applicfilioiis  of  phosporus.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  thew,  iu  an 
€8tablishmfiit  etuploying  about  one  hundi-cd  young  woniou.  Dr.  Got 
found  the  aufiering  univer.sal.  Hardly  any  of  thorn  eiioaped  lh«  Bkia 
affection,  which  would  begin,  sometimes  after  but  one  day's  work,  wilb 
the  pigment.  "Of  twenty-flve  of  the  sufferers,  nearly  all  elioireil 
Bigus,  ofleu  highly  developed,  of  arsenical  poisoning  ;  excesHM 
thirat;  nausea  and  loss  of  appetite  ;  sickness  and  vomiting  ;  pnlpi- 
tation  and  sLorlneBS  of  breath  ;  debility,  fever,  lieaducbc,  drowBincn, 
dimness  of  sight,  nervous  twitchinge,  and  convulsions,"  Th« 
Ladies'  Sanitary  Association  took  an  nctive  part  iu  hrtnging  tbc 
miseries  endui-ed  by  the  workers  in  arsenical  green  before  tlie  (HibliCi 
and  did  much  lo  banish  it  altogether  as  a  colouring  uiaU'rial  used  In 
wreaths  and  Indies'  dresses.  The  workers  in  pliosphi'ms  *ro  subject 
to  a  horrible  and  painful  disease  of  tbe  jaw,  destroying  the  bone  »fter 
mouths — in  some  cases  years — of  suffering,  leaving  the  sufferer,  if  be 
does  not  sink  under  the  pain  and  exhaustive  discburgo  of  the  di^oaK. 
(leforracJ  and  mutilated.  The  remedy  suggested  is  that  .ill  hurtftil 
trades  should  be  placed  under  official  superintendence.  With  reglrf 
to  tlio  phosphorus  trade.  Dr.  Brislowe  observes,  "  While  It  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  a  factory  to  be  made  a  Iioi-b«I  at 
disease,  it  is  liltle  less  easy,  by  adopting  precautions  of  llie  siropkei 
and  most  obvious  deacrijitioa  to  render  the  occurrence  of  thi;  disraM 
rare  and  quite  exceplionul." 

Ill- — In  r.pprcbetiaiou  of  the  sanitary  dangers  of  privation,  l!ie 
Trivy  Council  appointed  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  the  London  Fever  l!i«- 
pital,  as  Medical  Inspector  of  ihe  districls  suffering  from  tbe  cotloo 
famine.  In  many  of  the  towns  outbieaks  of  typhus  were  ihrealeuad. 
In  Manciicslcr  the  cases  were  very  numerous,  and  in  Preston  ibc 
epidemic  was  considerable.  Dr.  Buchanan  acted  >vilh  i!it<  local 
author!  tii's  in  the  prevention  of  the  outbreak  of  disease,  itnd  iu  check- 
ing its  progress, 

"EspeciRlly  he  drew  attcotioa  lo  rases  n-bere  llic  allomncee  made  talk 
tineiDpiojcd  population  wvre  not  enoujjh  to  miuntain  beaitb.  In  1  >ir»  rhft 
clotbing  and  budiliiig  ueri'  iklitivDl,  uud  10  cam  wbere  overcrvwdju  iti 
imcleoolinei's  were  leniling  to  muliiplj  infecHotw  (llMue.  In  Ihne  muS  Bta 
cases  lie  liiscusei'd  in  detail  wjili  local  uulhorilles  tod  tbdrofficen  UurcmeAll 
Beans  wliicb  in  tbe  partieular  town  were  most  applicable.  Also,  In  ordff  !• 
guard  aguinpl  contagious  fever  spreading  in  those  towns  n'bere  ll  Iiad  apptaicL 
he  couveyc^l  their  lurdbUips'  btrongesl  rccommendaiions  thai  ibe  sick  ufaoold  bi 
removed  thpci  their  coinmonly  overcrowded  and  unwhoicsonie  booses,  lo  biafi- 
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talB.    And  wberc  the  hospital  sccommodatjon   of  a.  lovn  threiLlpDeil  to  bccumc 
inadequate.  mi'UQS  fur  tacetini;  anj  incrcuaed  ilemunil  nbich  might  anm  wetv 

The  Report  argues  for  a  cautious  inlerpretiition  of  tbc  fact  made 
public  liy  the  Registrar-Genci-al  that  tlio  (leiith-mtc  of  llie  cotton 
districts  lias  been  iower,  anil  suggests  lliiit  tbe  ime  interpretation  will 
be  found  in  the  lessening  of  the  infant  mortalitj,  duu  to  the  with- 
drawal of  uiolhers  from  the  factories. 

IV. — The  Report  on  cuttle  disease  is  fonnded  on  the  evidence  of 
Professor  Gamgee.  Mr.  Garagee  believca  tliiit  as  a  diaensed  animal 
is  immediately  condemned  to  slaughter,  one-lifth  of  the  mcnl  of  the 
country,  beef,  vea!,  mutton,  lamb,  and  pork,  comia  from  imimals  in  a 
state  of  disease.  The  Report  simply  culls  iittcution  to  the  statements 
of  Mr.  Gainffee  as  requiring  particular  notice. 

'•  The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  Inquire  into  the 
Salutary  Condition  of  the  Arrny  in  India,"  has  been  iasued. 

The  Beport,  with  appendix,  filb  two  folio  volumes  of  nearly  one 
thousand  pages  each,  and  contains  reports  from  eveiy  station  in 
India,  where  British  or  native  troops  are  quartered.  The  great  fact 
of  tlie  Report  is  thus  stated : — '■  llesiiles  deaths  froni  nalund  causes, 
wbieh  would  be  represented  by  9  in  I,0OO.  60  h<»id  per  1,000  of  our 
tf<M>|>s  perish  in  India  annually.  It  is  at  thnt  expense  that  we  have 
hdd  dominion  there  for  a  centui'y ;  a  ■company  out  of  every  regiment 
has  been  twicriliced  there  every  twenty  months." 

The  causes  of  this  unnatural  deutb-rale  arc  duly  exposed.  Un- 
sanitary condition  of  towns  :uid  stations  ;  biid  drainage,  or  indeed  none; 
impure  water;  ill- ventilated  unwliok-iiouie  barracks;  inlemjwrance 
in  food  and  dnuk;  climate  acting  in  aggravation  of  these  evils,  but 
not  appearing  as  a  direct  cause  to  any  large  extent.  This  is  shown 
by  tlie  results  at  sanitary  stations,  and  by  the  ratea  of  mortality  in 
the  three  following  classes  : — 

1.  Native  army,  20  per  1,000, 
Jlealthy  stations,  10  per  1,000. 

2.  Civil  3er\-ice  for  nearly  a  Jiundred  years,  between   the  ages  of 
20  and  45— 14  to  18  jicr  1,000. 

General  average,  30  per  1,000. 
Ai'crage  annual  rate  in  the  British  army,  69  pfo*  1(000. 
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Summary  of  Proceedings, 


PUBLIC     HEALTH. 


FaoFEssoB  Chbistisom,  M.D. 

Dr.  CbAIGIE,  FltESlDENT    OF    THE  CoLIj:GE    OF    l'Hr8IC[l.Ha. 

Db.  Nkwbiuoini;,  I'eesident  or  the  Culleqb  or  Subgsoss. 
W.  Lindsay,  Esu.,  Pbovobt  of  Lettb. 

StctctarifB. 
W.  O.  MiBitHAM,  Ebq.,  M.D.      1      R.  Rawiisson,  Esq.,  CJ3. 
Eocal  SccitUnts. 
Db.  Littlejohn.  I  Dr.  Scoresbt-Jacksox. 

Dh.  Stevbnsos  Macadam. 

Thin  Department  conniilerB  Ihc  vRrioiiB  fiucslions  rolntlng  to  tlie  Public  Healtb  j^ 
it  collects  dtittistical  CTidencc  of  Lbc  relalive  Ui^lliiuess  of  dilTereilt  localUiis,  bS 
AiSaval  icduetriul  oeeupaliun^.  and  i^cncrall;  of  ttie  inSudncc  of  cxUtdkI  ctr- 
cumstancea  in  'he  proiiuclioo  of  health  or  iliBoose :  it  (iiBcua.''es  iinprovcuitfOW  in 
house-construe  lion  (more  especially  as  to  the  dwelling*  of  the  labouring  clsBinl. 
in  drainage,  warrning,  renlilallon ;  [uibllc  baths  and  wosbhou^es;  adullenUoa 
of  food  and  its  clfecls-,  tlie  fiincliuiis  of  tjovcrnmcnt  in  relation  to  [lublic  bcaltbi 
the  legislalire  and  O'liuLui^truliv^  machinery  e\i>edicnl  fur  its  prciervUlon  i 
880111117  poliL'O,  qititrantiim,  &c,,  poverly  in  relation  to  disease ;  and  the  eStet  of 
nnheallbiness  on  the  prosperity  of  places  and  nations. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

In  addition  to  tlio  papei's  printed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  ilie  : 
lowiDg  were  read  in  the  Departtneut : — 

"  The  Influence  of  Alcoholic  Liquors  upon  Health,  aa  itluslratnl 
by  iho  Experience  of  llie  British  Army  in  ludia."  By  the 
liev.  Dawson  ISurus. 

"  On  Disease  in  Ciiltle."     By  Professor  Giimpee. 

"  On    tiie    Conlnmiiintion    of    Waler    by    Paper    WorVe." 
Stevenson  Macadnni. 

"  On  the  Contaniin;ition  of  Water  by  ManufacloricB,  and  ospcctatl 
Distilleries."     By  Dr.  MujTay  Thomson,  M.D. 

"  On  Certain  Causes  nffucling  ilio    Origin  of  Diseaso   in  Lb 
Towns."     By  —  Williamson,  M.D. 

"  A  few  Observations  on  the  Cliief  Causes  which  render  Mereb 
Seamen  more  liable  to  Sickness  and  to  a  grealor  Bttu  of 
Mortahiy  than  in  the  Royal  Navy  or  in  Civil  Life  ;  and  lbc 
best  Means  to  be  employed  to  Remedy  these  Evilg."  By  Dr. 
John  Stewart,  R.N. 

"  On  a  New  Mode  of  Intercepting  and  Retaining  the  Solid  Soil 
from  Water- Close  I  a  for  Utilisation,  and  for  the  Sanitary  Im- 
provement of  Large  Towns."    By  Edwin  Cheshire,  F.R.C.S. 
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"Longevity  in  ScotlanJ,"     By  Cornelius  Walford. 

"  Meilical  Reform."      By  W.  Ogle,  M.D. 

"  Ou  the  Advantages  aiteniJiiig  tlie  Production  of  Gerniaii  Yeast 

ia  this  Country."     By  Johu  Mackay. 
"  House-top  Airing-grounds,"     By  J.  Lewis  Aodrc. 

THE    CONDITION   OV    THE    PCBLIC   HEALTH. 

On  the  reading  of  the  paper  on  "The  Sanilary  Statialica  of 
Native  Colonial  Schools  and  Hospitals,"  by  Misa  Nightingale,  printed 
at  p.  475,  a  short  discussion  took  place,  and  the  following  resolutioa 
was  unanimously  adopted  on  the  motion  of  Mr,  James  Hey- 
wooJ  : — 

"The  Department  of  Public  Health,  in  congrpM  nl  Edinburgh,  reijueat  (he 
Conncil  or  llie  Naiionnl  Aaaocinlion  for  Ihe  Promotion  of  Social  Science  to 
rtpre«eat  lo  the  Colonial  Office  Ihe  importnnre  <if  consicierlBg  the  viiluablG 
rvporta  of  Miss  Nigblingale  on  nutire  colon:  nl  schools,  nativu  colonial  lio^jiilalti, 
•Dd  the  causes  of  the  disappearance  of  natlTC  races  in  Brjtieli  coloniet!,  niid  that 
the;  niso  represent  Idc  desirableness  of  endeavouring  lo  obtain  uctilitional 
infonnstian  respecting  natlTe  races." 

THE   CArSKa  WHICH  MODIFT  THE   PUBLIC   HEALTH — INTEHrEKANCE. 

The  Kov.  DawHon  Burns  conlribntod  a  paper  on  "  The  EfTocta  of 
Alcoholic  Liquors  upon  Health,  as  illnstraled  liy  tlie  Experience  of 
the  British  Army  in  India."  The  paper  consisted  of  estracta  from 
(lio  "Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
Lidian  Army,"  proving,  in  the  words  of  their  recapitulation,  that  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors  ia  highly  detriineiitnl  to  the  soldier's  health 
in  India,  and  i-t  one  of  the  chief  causes  which  injures  him  physically 
mid  morally  ;  nnd  that  uhstiuencc  from  spirits  has  always  been 
uttended  hy  greatly  iinprovod  health,  even  under  circmuatancca 
otherwise  unfavourable. 

Ou  the  reading  of  this  paper,  after  that  of  Miss  Nightingolo, 
printed  p.  501,  the  following  discussion  took  place. 

DISCUSSION. 
Mr.  Cbadwick  paid  that  with  rol'erence  to  the  Blatements  rando  in  Ihe  papeni 
wbich  had  been  read  hr  lo  the  infiiicQcc  of  tt^mpcrance  in  reducing  the  dmtli-rale, 
ill  ODC  inslam'c  il  bad  Ijcen  a=ccrlaincil  Ihnt  mhorens  the  dealh-rale  uiuuiig  the 
cominon  Intipfl  in  thu  one  etiiliou  wus  forlj-four  in  the  Ihou^nd,  the  duatb.riile 
of  Ibe  troops  in  tlin  same  place  who  bad  bcfin  put  upon  temjierunee  conditions 
was  reduced  lo  fuurleen  in  the  thousand.  There  was  no  d.mlit  tbal,  bj  aiuiilar 
appliance*,  comliined  with  habits  of  prudence  and  .inQitar;  appliances,  the  reduc- 
lion  which  Misn  Nighlingnlc  bail  alluded  to,  of  ten  or  tifleen  In  the  thousand. 
might  tN!  e^itccted  to  prevaH  throu^^hout  lite  whole  of  India.  Tropica!  eliiimtcs 
being  of  themselve^i  unfavuuriLble  to  henltb,  there  was  more  need  for  arienLioa 
beiDK  paid  to  sanitary  science ;  and  be  hopeil  that  while  these  principles  were 
attended  to  at  home,  instruction  would  be  gireu  in  sanitary  sricoce  lo  tho 
eogineeni  of  ihe  army.  lie  hnd  pleoBui'c  in  saying  that  Lord  de  Urey  wiia 
attending  to  that  flubjecl,  and  11  was  highly  salisfiiclory  to  Hnd  that  Mr.  Kolicrt 
lUwIinsoQ.  who  had  so  much  experience  of  Riinilary  enginec^ring  at  home  and 
abroad,  bad  been  ap[Hjinled  to  lecture  on  sanitary  science  lo  the  young  engineer 
officers  who  are  lo  go  out  to  India,  and  wbo  would  bave  to  ilirect  the  labours  of 
the  troops.  In  all  that  he  saw  great  and  iLaportant  progress  would  atiso  to  tbe 
strength  of  our  army  us  well  as  to  the  population. 
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Dr.  Huicoce.  while  admliling  tbe  EViU  or  iotempcraaee,  and  the  influeneeit 
hod  upon  Ihe  dcRlh-rnte  ia  Indin.  tbnuglit  the  fnct  oiigtil  not  to  hz  nverlookKl 
that  one  of  tbe  prinLi^ia!  cauat'^  of  intemi)erancc  was  plncing  n  man  In  *n 
nafavoiir&ble  position  so  fur  rs  bis  ilamefillc  life  wib  coacerned.  The  rvaMe  vb; 
n  man  wanttd  Ilia  lime  and  beitltb  ia  a  coaleen  in  India  wae  lliat  bu  «a.<  coin- 
pclleil  to  live  in  iinsuilable  buri'iickn.  In  proof  of  this,  and  of  tbe  unfitFonrsMe 
iuflaenoe  of  barrack  life  on  single  men,  the  Bp^akcr  quoted  a  number  of  stniisiin 
«bnwiD|;  that  tbe  mortality  amonget  married  men  was  Tcry  much  lee;  thia 
amon(!;Bt  unioaiTied  men, 

Mr.  Kawlinso'i  thought  tlint,  If  nimilur  measurea  were  adopted  in  Indikio 
Ibosu  wiiich  bad  been  adoplcil  clscwbcre  wilb  Tc^rd  to  the  army,  there  wa«  m 
duubt  that  they  migbl  expect  the  resuKs  predicted  by  MisE  Nightingale.  Thay 
remembered  Hie  fearfut  mortality  wbich  occurred  in  tbe  wmj  wbich  left  out 
nhorea  for  the  Crimea — a  mortality  which  had  no  parallel  in  our  hiBtory,  ■ 
even  exceeded  that  of  (he  Wallcheren  e.\peditJon.  That  mortality  vas  allritinl 
to  the  climate  and  to  ctTtnin  otbi^r  things,  to  (he  want  of  ruads,  to  eioeMd' 
Irench  duly,  (o  great  y\|ioHuro  to  the  weather,  &t, ;  ncvctlhele^.  by  Ihe  exertioni 
made  in  tbe  eamp,  (he  mortality  In  the  Crimean  army  during  tbe  last  eigbtata 
months  of  tbe  campaign  was  reduced  to  a  iess  rate  than  that  army  bad  eiw 
eujojed  in  Itn  barracks  at  home.  Since  Ibat  Lime  great  improvemenie  had  bCM 
made  in  our  barracka  at  home,  in  tbeir  sanitary  condiiion,  and  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality bad  in  coopequ^nce  Iw^n  reduced  from  171  'o  ^i  per  thousand.  H  tbe  sime 
Ibing  Here  done  in  Indio,  if  IicLUt  barracks  were  cretti.id,  !)eller  site?  cbo»cn.  and 
Ibo  Mpirit  ration  abolished,  he  lielicved.  buiuanly  speaking,  they  might  plaiv  (he 
British  army  in  India,  now  nearly  SIl.OOU  strong, in  aucb  a  position  ibal,  in  plow 
of  its  mortality  rising  up  to  Ut)  and  TO  per  thotuand,  it  Bhould  nol  cixeeed  SO  per 
thousand. 

J)r,  Stevenson  SiCacadam  nlliidcd  (o  the  great  evil  of  the  large  doee  dT  finl 
referred  lo  bj-  Miss  Nightingale.  I(  was  a  larger  ration  Iban  that  gfrm  to 
Botdiers  in  this  country,  allhoMgb  in  Initia,  as  in  all  hot  dtmaler.  you  ■I'liilllf 
required,  for  the  proper  suHtcna nee  of  the  body,  less  food  than  yon  would  do  in  lUi 
country,  or  in  any  teni])criito  or  cold  region.  Food  was  like  fuel,  and  was  con- 
sumed to  keep  up  the  animal  heat.  In  winter,  more  food  was  rcquin-il  than  ia 
summer,  and  in  the  pame  way  less  food  was  needed  In  a  bot  ciimiUe  ihan  in  » 
cold  one. 

Tbe  Rev.  Ahdbew  Inqus,  Ecclcfechan,  called  attention  to  the  slatuities  pro- 
duced by  Colonel  Sykes,  at  Ihe  recent  meeting  of  tbe  British  A^socialion  U 
Newca:^(le,  with  reference  to  the  com [>ani live  rate^  of  mortality  in  the  India* 
army  amongst  totoi  abstoiDera,  men  who  drank  tbe  Government  rations  only, 
and  drunk ards. 

DISEASED    UEAT. 

Id  atlilition  to  the  paper  bj  Air.  Holland,  printed  at  p.  JS19. 

Professor  Gahgee  reail  a  paper  on  "  The  System  of  Inspection  in 
Relation  to  Diseased  Animals  or  their  Produec."  AAcr  eoino 
remarks  on  Iho  dimitiutioiL  that  hail  tiiken  place  in  the  Eiippl}rof 
animal  fooJ,  and  its  deterioration  through  the  udniission  of  fnreign 
Block  into  Ihe  markets,  ho  snid — At  present  the  only  means  adopIeJ 
to  prevent  (he  sale  of  diseased  meat  were — first  lo  preveut,  if  poawhl) 
the  inlrudnction  of  diseased  nniDinl^  from  abroad  ;  and,  iieeoiid. 
inspect  slBUgliler-hou.oea  and  ilend-meat  liotises.  Tho  inspectoral 
ports  had  heen  of  some  service,  but  it  was  well-known  that  furetj 
disease  was  constantly  iutrodnced  by  means  of  infected  stock, ' 
might  even  appear  healthy  when  landed.  Tho  inspi-'Ctiuu  of  slaafihli 
houses  and  dead-meat  markets  had  been  wreteliedly  had,  and 
many  large  towns,  aa  in  Ediuburgji,  almost  useless.  To  slop  ll 
traffic  in  diseased  animala  disease  must  be  prevented,  and  (hat  ce 
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not  be  accompUslied  unless  by  &  j^eneral  systpm  of  enligliloued 
inspection.  Tiio  .system  of  inspeciioii  he  would  propose  was  oue 
that  slioultl  commeuce  at  tlie  farin,  anil  iticj  should  have,  in  tlic  first 
place,  a  coiupeteuC  scienlific  vateriuanau  in  every  iuiportuuC  agri- 
cullursJ  district  to  assume  the  reEponsibilil.y  of  prevention  disease 
wherever  it  raiglit  iippear.  Secoudly,  Ilie  district  vetecinary  insi>eo- 
tor  could  examine  stock  exposed  for  sale  in  fairs,  and  attoud  to  fairs 
being  held  where  there  would  he  the  least  danger  of  spreading 
coutngioua  disi-ases,  if  any  such  wore  in  hid  diatrict.  Thirdly, 
priviklo  siiiughter-houses  should  he  Hbolisbed,  and  if  any  such  aro 
estublished  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  there  should  ho  a  tax  so  as 
lo  defray  the  expenses  of  inspection.  Fourthly,  that  the  inspection 
of  slaughter-houses  should  be  conducted  by  a  vel^rinaiy  surgeon, 
wded  by  a  sufficient  unmber  of  officials  of  a  difl'ercnt  class.  Fifthly, 
attention  should  be  paid  in  every  important  town  to  the  dairies 
which  supply  tho  community  with  milk.  Mr.  Gamgee  concluded 
by  asking  all  who  recognised  the  importance  of  tliis  subject  to  join 
the  Society  for  the  Pi'cvention  of  Diseosea  amongst  Animals. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  mwi,iiiaoN  tlionght  tbat  qn^ition  was  onc!  whirrh  onght  to  be  taken  np  by 
Government.  As  one  who  had  bren  BUiployed  ns  aOovernnifnt  Inspector  of 
51itug:hter-HDases.  bv  knew  somcihiag  of  tbc  (juextion,  and  lie  could  ri!late 
circninatance^  lu  Ihoin  wbich  would  certainly  aatoniah  them.  He  romemljered 
once,  near  MancI)C?ler,  findinf;  twenty  si auglik'r- houses  which  were  "|>enly  nnd 
UDblnsblngly  employod  in  tbc  triidc  in  iliaeasLHi  meat,  and  in  uothini^  else.  The; 
were  locally  known  as  "  slink-btttchors,"  and  (he  stock  was  miule  into  soup  or 
mat  ton  pies. 

itr.  M'Kmr.AT,  Pdsley,  expressed  his  concnirence  in  Ihevieirs  of  Mr.  Holland 
and  Professor  Gamgee.  lie  slsted  that  he  bulievoil  nil  diacnsed  meat  wia  more  or 
le<«  poisDuoitH,  and  he  hod  himself  known  a  case  ia  which  death  had  resulted 
from  e.atiug  disL'o^ed  meat. 

Mr.  Jiiiwis  CoAiiwicK  111  ought  I  hat,  whatever' the  Social  Science  Association 
conld  do.  they  shonld  do  lu  euppiirt  tbc  legislative  cITarta  of  Mr.  Holland  on 
that  subject.  Any  effort  out  of  duina  would  be  of  little  u»e  unieBs  some  member 
iti-doorE  look  lip  tlic  subject  an  a  ifecialitl;  and  be  thought  that  Mr.  Hullnnd 
Lad  reudered  very  great  service  lo  the  Bgricullural  public,  as  well  as  the  com- 
munity at  large,  by  doing  that. 

Dr.  Alexandeb  Woou  tiaid,  that  while  no  one  conld  for  a  moment  hen i talc  to 
regard  the  confumption  of  discaneil  meat  by  human  beings  with  extreme 
dispusl,  yet  he  would  like  to  know  whether  the  geutlcmen  who  had  read  the 
papers  could  prove  thnt  any  connexion  existed  between  any  BpeciPc  disease  and 
Uie  consumption  of  diseased  meat.  He  hiLd  lulled  lo  gather  that  such  acomie.vioo 
existed  f^om  the  slalemenls  of  Mr.  Holland  and  ProfesHor  Uamgee.  He  would 
yive  hla  hearty  concurrence  to  the  movement  originated  with  bo  conch  talent 
and  energy  by  Profcsor  Gamgeo  \  hut  before  ihcy  launched  out  into  BtalemenlH 
Uiat  diseases  resulted  from  the  eating  of  diseased  meat,  they  .should  be  prepared 
Maay  what  these  diseases  were,  l>ecauKe  It  was  a  new  fact  that  meal  so  diseased 
mnid,  alter  it  was  cooked,  produce  aay  specific  disease. 

Mr.  Ca.4i)wicK  said  thai,  while  he  could  not  give  any  iostance  of  a  specific 
disease  produced  by  oalltig  diseased  meat,  be  had  lieen  assured  >iy  Ihc  oBli'ers  of 
workhouses  and  sinillai'  iuslitutions  (hat  they  had  found  il  of  the  grealciit 
importance  to  presone  the  iumaies  tif  such  [ilacea  (rom  (he  influences  of  diseased 
_      meal,  as  they  always  led  to  ill-health. 
■         Dr.  iiiUTU  alladcd  to  the  fact  that  the  shepherds  dI  the  Highlands  were  in  the 
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liabit  of  eAling  sheep  wbich  hoA   died  Trom  bruiy.    Tbej  preremnl  tl  to  olte 
kinds  of  meat :  bin  iu  fipil«  of  tliis.  tliey  were  n  briilthj'  cloH. 

SirCiiABLFj  Haatinqs  Biiia,  tliut  hr  tliDUght  ) lie  evidence  In  iIkiw  thai  A* 
eatiDg  ofdixensed  ment  producM  any  pnrllcular  cjnu  or  disnue  badoompltUlj 
railed  ;  but  at  the  same  timi?,  be  eoiild  not  but  In'Ueve  that  in  large  IDWBI  lli 
influence  of  di:<«iLSL'd  meat  upon  Ibc  beultb  of  tbose  nlio  c-oDsume  i(  mul  b 
iDwt  injnriou9.  Sueli  being  tlie  cuse,  be  IbouEhl  [bat  tiK  A^doriatiuo  kIioiiM 
KJve  ila  support  to  tbc  movemeni  wbicb  Mr.  Hullaud  and  I'rufMKir  Gampi 
bad  inuugu rated. 

Professor  Oamoek.  In  reply,  paid  tliul  liu  Hud  Mr.  Holland  bad  not  rrietnltl 
the  dit4en^eH  canned  by  the  conHumptiuu  nf  iliH'Ofid  meat,  not  tmm  vBalf/ 
malerini,  but  l>ecftUsc  Ibey  diii  not  wlsb  (<>  bring  before  n  mixed  ainlienn  III* 
Ibat  siicb  horrible  facta  as  wero  connected  nith  the  subject.  Aftoi  »boirtlif  Ik 
lose  to  the  country  aud  tbc  communitj  ncciuiioned  by  the  prcfalenca  of  iitam 
iD  snimats.  the  Kpeaker  went  on  to  say  Ihal.  with  rej^ard  lo  diMwd  OM 
producing  dlseiue  in  mnD,  tbey  knu«  Ibut  [bey  had  a  large  clan  of  puiKtit 
disorders  of  the  grealeHt  imporU.ni-c  Ibil  could  only  be  pruducrn]  in  mui  If 
Guting  diseased  lueut.  They  had  iui'tnnct's  of  placus  devulnl^  by  fittdm 
diseases  wbkb  were  proved  to  l>c  deituilent  u[ion  the  e^tBtence  of  panwM 
diEtensc  in  nniinala.  They  had  a  liirge  cIbm  of  taj-e-worms,  and  thsy  liad  dod^ 
mnlipmut  pustules,  which  »'c  ircre  conatnlilly  receiving  Irum  ili^-aMil aaiovtlK 
and  receiving  them  liolh  in  cured  and  uDcurt.-d  meat — -recelviug  thvm,  lea,  nU 
fatal  effect.  There  was  no  doubt  mhat«vcr  that,  in  the  case  cJ  the  i  liNiMlf 
the  tape-worm  to  which  he  bad  referred,  it  could  nol  licobtaiuMi  (yum  any  «ANr 
source  than  the  eatitij;  of  di-'eas'?d  meat.  There  were  in  Ihis  conuuj  a^ 
thousandf  of  people  afleclcil  with  that  disease,  and  it  hud  been  calcnlaMtta 
there  wa^an  appreciable  |>er-ceDtu^  of  luen  who  suffered  fntui  n  parasilic  dtarNt 
of  the  muHelen  constantly  confounded  with  rheumatism.  With  reipM  lo  <1* 
eating  of  broxird  sheep  in  the  Highlnnds.  although  in  a  Cold  clirnaw  ii  affk 
not  be  HO  directly  injurious,  there  -wot,  no  doubt  tbul  In  bot  climates  it  nuiiallf 
proved  fatal,  and  even  iu  the  HlKhiands  be  had  known  fatal  ciisi'j>  uiiuigfrMl 
eating  i I.  He  would  advise  gentlemen  who  ivjsbed  for  furlber  iorornwlNa  ■ 
that  subject,  or  who  thought  thnt  iu  what  he  had  said  he  bad  beon gnlllf  tf 
cxoggeratioti,  to  couitult  the  rcccutly  published  Govemuient  report. 


PURE  WATER. 

Dr.  SiKViCNBO.f  Macadam  read  a  |)a|>ur  "  On  the  CoutstninAtitn  tf 
Water  by  I'ltjier-Worka."  The  writti*  cnniincuc^il  by  saying  lid 
the  paper  Irndc  liai)  now  risen  to  cousiderablG  inagnitudp,  a-"  ^n""" 
toHH  of  rugs  were  nnntinlly  inniiiiructuivil  into  paper  iii  tlie  f 
about  three- four  I  ha  of  whicJi  (ire  homo  rags,  and  the  reiiiaiiiiij 
fourth  fi'oiii  foreigu  coiintriea.  One  triu  nntl  a-thii'd  nf  rag^i  tn 
cinployeil  lo  nnike  one  tou  of  pajier.  Heiieu  they  Iiud  nl»ut  CO.OOO 
tons  of  piiper  made  iu  this  country  annually.  Straw,  liiiliwi  aal 
Freueh  griiss,  iind  Esjiftrto  tiltre  ivere  nlso  etfiplciyed  to  maki-  paftr 
iualeud  uf'rngs.  After  dcscribiug  iho  procc.ises  coniieeted  uitli  iftr 
maiiul'aeture  of  puper  aud  (he  frequent  wasliinga  in  chcmiea)  prcfB- 
raiions  to  which  It  ivus  suly'ected.  the  writer  went  on  !•>  *oj-  ihtt 
llierc  could  be  no  donbt  tliat  tlie  elondy  liquid  which  w»s  s«ut  anj 
from  pa|>cr-works — the  water  from  ilie  various  wash  in  gs — ifatnal, 
.would  deposit  the  iiupuritios  niee bun ic ally  8usi>ended  io  it.  Tie 
[■water  would,  however,  atill  ho  of  a  linrk  colour,  and  would  cooUin 
Bnlitie  matter.  The  bleaching  power  of  the  utnio-'pheru  wooid,  how- 
ever, gradually  whiten  the  wnter,  and  the  soliue  matter  ««e  d*i 
larger  than  was   eomctiDies  fouud  in  natural  vrmier.     There  vM| 
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moreover,  a  liability  in  tlio  water  running  from  paper-works  to 
ikUow  the  fibrine  matter  to  ecltle  on  the  rocks  and  stones  iu  the 
stream.  He  had  known  horses  and  cows  supplied  with  water  tVom 
pnper-worka  without  any  injury.  He  woulJ  not  recommend  Buch 
water  for  human  drinking  or  culinary  purjioses,  but  it  was  another 
(jueetion  whtther  it  wouhl  give  rise  to  ill-health  or  opidemica  j  he 
thought  that  paper  mauufuuturers  ehoiilU  bo  required  to  preservo 
(he  water  from  impurities  as  far  as  possible. 

Dr.  MciiKAY  Thomson  read  a  paper  "  On  tlio  Contamination  of 
Water  by  Manufactories,  and  cspecia.liy  Distilleries."  The  writer 
said  some  eighteen  months  ago  he  had  been  requested  by  the  Town 
Cotincil  «f  Edinburgh  ta  inquire  into  the  causes  of  some  bad  smells 
■Mperieneed  at  the  west  end  of  Edinburgh.  The  paper  had,  there- 
fore, most  especial  application  to  the  Water  of  Leilh,  and  to  a  large 
distillery  situated  near  it.  Tlie  Water  of  Lcith  rose  in  the  Peutlaad 
Hills,  traversed  the  northern  portion  of  Ediuburgh,  and  flowed  into 
the  harbour  of  Lcith.  The  only  distillery  on  the  river  was  iho 
Caledonian  distillery,  a  very  large  one,  where  from  forly  to  fifty 
thouaaud  gallons  of  spirit  a-weuk  were  produced.  The  distillery 
was  not  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  but  (he  refuse  was 
poured  into  the  Lochrin  Burn,  whicli  ran  into  the  Water  of  Leilh. 
The  dreg,  or  residue  after  the  munufucture  of  spirits,  amounted  to 
from  three  to  five  hundred  thousand  gallons  a-week.  It  was  not 
ponrcd  into  the  stream  at  oucc,  but  was  led  into  largo  eettling  vats, 
where  it  was  aUowed  to  remain  to  coigl  and  to  jwirt  with  the  drulf  or 
solid  mutter.  After  the  dreg  had  passed  some  time  in  those  settling 
Tkt£,  the  thinner  portion  was  run  into  a  large  ccss-pool,  and  from 
thence  iuto  the  Lochrin  Burn.  This  buru,  however,  also  received 
the  drainage  nf  a  large  portion  of  Edinburgh.  The  admixture  of 
drain  age -water  and  the  dreg  caused  rapid  putrefaction.  Ho  had 
frequently  examined  the  fluid  after  it  had  been  lying  undisturbed  in 
a  pool.  The  composition  was  just  such  as  they  might  expect,  rapid 
poirescenee  taking  place.  The  result  of  his  experiments  appeared 
to  be  that  the  dreg  was  an  abundant  source  of  putrescible  matter, 
and  gave  rise  to  oQ'eusivo  gases.  But  in  the  case  of  tlie  Cnledoniua 
diatillcry,  the  injury  done  wan  not  eo  great  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  the  reason  of  this  was,  that  the  water  of  the  Lochrin 
Bum  was  employed  to  irrigate  meadow  land  before  it  passed  into 
the  Water  of  Leith.  After  speaking  of  the  contamination  of  tho 
water  by  other  manufactories,  tJie  writer  proceeded  to  say  that  the 
hesl  way  of  clearing  the  water  from  the  impurities  of  drainage  ap- 
[Wared  to  be  by  passing  the  sewage  matter  over  meadow  laud  before 
Altowing  it  to  enter  the  stream  or  river. 

VENTIHTION. 

On  the  reading  of  Dr.  Elliot's  paper,  printed  at  p,  53-1,  the  foUoiv- 
ing  discussion  took  pb.ce. 

DISCfSSICl-V. 

pro&aeoT  duici^  condemned  the  plan,  of  Lc.  Van  Hacker  u  being  too 
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compliratcd  for  use.  It  wm  odIt  bf  the  moat  simple  method,  sad  one  tint 
wiM  not  plactd  in  the  power  ot  the  ignorant,  that  prnper  Teniilatton  could  b« 
aeeiired. 

Mr.  Kawmnsok  naid  tliat.  from  comraanication  with  MinR  Nieblingale,  who 
had  yisited  many  of  the  chief  hospiiiils  on  tlio  t'ontiuem,  he  knew  thai  \tAj 
liaJ  arrivt'd  at  llie  conclusion  that  tiie  only  way  of  properly  vcnlilnling  hosplill 
WHS  by  the  ordinary  one  of  o[wn  windows  ami  burning  fires.  The  comylioilcd 
systems  hai!  all  failed.  He  himself  had,  immcdialtly  aflcr  Ihu  <!k»iIi  otth» 
Prince  Consort,  been  requested  by  Government  lo  make  a  searehing  exaninatiMl 
of  Windsor  Caistle,  and  he  might  tell  them  what  wan  the  state  of  thai  magninacU 
residence  of  voyitlty  iFhen  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  wrnL  lu  lemde  at  it. 
In  Ihe  year  IS'i'')  P.irllamcnt  voted  for  the  pre|>nratian  of  Windior  Castle  la  a 
residence  of  Gcnr^  IV.  a  very  large  snm.  Now,  when  Her  Majesiy  DMt 
up  her  abode  there,  the  whole  drainage  of  the  Castle  waa  pnasetl  into  Ihe  i 
pools,  npward>^  of  Qfty  of  them  permeating  the  baac  of  the  biiildinf;.  There ' 
not  a  Einali:  window  in  any  of  the  royal  apartniecla  that  conid  bu  opened 
above,  all  the  fresh  air  Iwing  obtained  by  pmall  casemaota.  The  heating  \ 
■was  of  the  worst  poSfilbie  description.  The  air  passed  in  to  heat  the  place 
bnmed  and  ditnted  in  pi:iing  in.  and  hod  thai  «mclt  of  burning  you  never  covlil 
get  rid  uf.  The  iinestion  was  taken  up  by  a  member  of  the  medical  jii  iili  Mini 
whose  naraE;  ail  uf  ihf;m  honoured— Sir  James  Clark.  His  attention  wu  dineUd 
to  that  matter.  He  entered  into  the  luestion.  and,  with  the  assistanee  uf  thv  IM* 
Prince  Consort — who  was  far-seeing  in  all  llint  related  lo  aanilai-y  arranspmuili, 
Knd  who  took  those  questions  up  witb  a  wisdom  he  had  not  received  rmlii  for  ia 
the  Qrst  instance — he  and  Sir  Jame«  Clark  called  in  to  Ibeir  aid  a  man  viA  a 
very  lar^e  mind.  Kij'  Henry  de  la  Beche.  The  basement  of  the  Cutle  was  roolid 
up  to  il'  fuundaiioQs,  The  vile  cess|NinIs  nud  abominable  dmins  leailing 
them  were  ali  removed.  The  windows  were  all  mnile  tu  open  by  an  apt 
ingeniously  contrived,  by  which  a  lady,  with  a  key  not  much  larger  tbMi  i 
a  watch  key,  could  open  the  windows  from  above,  There  were  now  Iti^  tosariii 
ten  or  twelve  feel  in  dininelcr.  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  fresh  air,  and : " 
were  regularly  white-washed  several  times  a-jear:  and  as  the  urwnu 
over  a  large  healing  apparatus  when  it  entered  the  corridurs,  it  was  at  • 
tompenitnre  of  from  61)"  lo  Go".  He  (Mr.  RftwliDi=on)  had  ai-^i  had  lo  m 
many  of  [lie  reHiikncea  of  our  nobility.  an<l  he  could  assure  them  that  thqrl 
liveil  up  to  thai  lima  In  iha  greatest  ignorance. and  tbc  worst  practice  wiihrtfl 
to  the  arrnngement  of  air  in  Ihclr  own  private  dnellings.  Hu  tliuiiglil  ihal  ll> 
greatest  evil  arose  fi'om  the  stagnation  of  air,  and  what  was  wtuiloU  waj  la  im^ 
it  constantly  in  circulation. 

Mr.  >Ig^'wooi>  alluded  lo  Dr.  Beid'a  method  (^  ventilating  the  old  UoniMOf 
FarliamenI,  and  expressed  his  regret  that  that  gentleman  had  not  b«ea  allMNd 
to  carry  out  his  plans  in  the  new  Uouecb  of  Parliament,  which  were  jvij  tad^ 
ventilated. 

Mr.  RtwLiNBoii  said  that  Dr.  Rci<l  had  been  scatidalouslj  n^rd  in  the  vuOlf 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  There  was.  however,  a  good  example  of  his  sljleof 
ventilating  halldings  at  St.  George'a  Hall,  Liverjiool. 

Mr.  LuNDtE  called  attention  to  the  evils  existing  in  Scotch  booaoa  in  tbi  atifff 
of  bed-eloBcts  and  windows  which  would  not  open  from  the  lop, 

Mr.  Mahsoh.  Neweu«tle.  said  he  had  spent  a  Rood  deal  of  time  and  noBaf  (■ 
TentitatioD  ;  but  though  he  succeeded  ia  ventilating  a  place  of  bosines^  ImM 
not  succeeded  bo  well  with  private  dwelling  rooms,  and  he  would  be  ^lail  W 
ktion-  not  only  how  to  get  fresh  air  in,  but  also  how  to  gel  foul  air  oat. 

Dr.  Elliot  Exprcnaed  Ms  belief  Ibat  tfae  plan  he  had  suggested  woalil  illw 
(be  foul  air  to  escape. 

DtSEASi:   m   LAKOE   TOWTfS. 

Dr,  WiLl-iAMSOX,  Parochial  Surgeon  of  South  Leith.  r»d  ■ 
paper  on  "Certain  Cannes  Affecting  tie  Origin  of  Dlseiise  in  Lirg* 
Towns,"     Ho  said  ho  would   confine  his   remarks  to    one  or  f" 
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operntive  causea  in  the  production  and  development  of  disease  in 
large  towns.  First  of  nil,  be  adverted  to  tlie  diffieultiea  wUich 
medical  mon  had  to  encounter  in  the  discharge  of  their  duliea,  by 
tiie  want  of  power  to  compel,  under  certain  circuni stances,  the 
romOTJil  to  a  public  Uospilal  of  patieuts  labouring  under  infections 
disenses.  This  was  an  evil  which  ought  to  bo  remedied,  even  by 
legiBlfttive  iutorfereuce,  if  loss  stringent  measures  failuU  to  effect  so 
desirable  an  object.  Filthy  accumulation  in  dwolling-houseii,  and 
the  waut  of  proper  breathing-space  in  sleeping- rooms,  were  also 
enumerated  as  among  tJie  chief  causes  of  disease  in  our  towns  and 
cities.  The  paper  concluded  with  a  brief  reference  to  two  causes 
Bpeciiiily  atKjcting  Leith — viz.,  the  over-crowding  of  the  old  church- 
yard (which  was  now  happily  closed),  and  the  filthy  coaJition  of 
the  old  harbour. 

Mr.  John  Stewart,  M.D.,  H.M.  Ship  "  Majestic,"  con- 
tributed a  few  observations  on  the  chief  causes  which  render 
merchant  seamen  more  liable  to  sickness  and  a  greater  rate 
of  mortality  than  men  in  the  Royal  Navy  or  in  civil  lite.  The 
principal  causes  he  held  to  be — overcrowding  and  want  of  light  and 
air  in  their  berths  ;  intemperance  and  immorality  ;  malaria  from 
river  bank*,  and  from  biige  water ;  other  nuisances  within  the 
Teasels  ;  exposure  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  He  recom- 
mended more  Government  inspection,  the  stojjping  of  the  issue  of 
spirits  and  substitution  of  cotl'ee  in  the  night  and  morning  watches, 
and  tho  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  master  to  carry  out  ordinary 
sanitary  precautions  with  regard  to  cleanliness,  diet,  and  clothing. 

IMFROT'ESTENT  OF   THE   PUBLIC   HEiLTH. 

On  the  reading  of  the  paper  by  Provost  Lindsay  of  Leith  on 
the  Police  Improvement  Act  (Scotland),  printed  at  p,  525,  the 
fbllowiiig  discussion  ensued: — 

F[gr«swr  Gimp:iEn,  Glasgow,  said  he  begged  to  bear  ths  most  emphatio 
loiimon;  which  words  could  <lo — and  it  was  tbe  icstiinon^  of  ono  wlio  bud  been 
engnged  in  the  work  Frovust  Licilsay  had  rGTcrred  to — lo  the  vi?it  great  import- 
MiM  of  the  Act  ho  bad  advocated.  It  could  not  lis  too  widely  known  that,  in 
Scotland,  ever)-  place  of  raoro  tlion  300  inbubilants  which  found  itself  aggrieved 
by  sanitary  evils  itoA  a  pmnticul  rtmody  tn  its  own  bands,  m  hy  a  certaia 
iDOjorit;  of  its  inbabitiints  tbej  could  obtain  tbe  bcnellts  of  tbe  Act  of  last 
eesii<>a.  Ue  thought  ihtit  tbe  Act  nbould  be  Applied  to  small  places  ns  well  as 
largo  ones,  for  there  was  no  ciilculaling  tho  amount  of  diseoan  which  n  BUiali  place 
might  spread.  He  ijioko  feeliuKly  on  that  subject,  for  at  limt  veiy  moment  tbey 
in  Glasgow  were  suffering  considerably  from  fever,  which  Ihcy  bad  every  reason 
to  know  was  intlictcd  n|)on  them  by  a  particular  snbnrb ;  and  although  they  bod 
in  GloflgoB  witbin  ibe  boundaries  of  the  Police  Act  the  means  of  dealing  with 
il,  and  counteracting  it  to  a  certain  extent,  they  had  not  in  that  auliurb,  simply 
iMcaase  they  had  not  chosen  to  adopt  the  Act.  He  believed,  therefore,  that  the 
adoption  of  that  Act  in  small  places  was  of  the  greatest  imjiortance  to  Scotland, 
and  he  could  not  but  cypress  Iha  earnest  desire  tliut  peojile  wouirl  be  wise  in 
time,  for  that  Act  was  one  of  those  which  depended  fur  its  ett'cL't  upon  ita 
volanlary  adoption. 

The  lU'v.  Sir.  PAaouHAEBON  wished  to  naka  some  remarlia  on  n  towa.  the 
name  •>(  wliicb  he  would  not  mention.  The  paiish  in  which  the  town  in  c|Qe»tion 
WM  aitoated  bad  a  population  of  5,000,  of  which  about  4,000  were  .gathered 
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(i>7et1ier  in  tbe  toira.  It  stood  high,  there  vm  a  ilMlivUjr  on  all  *Itlei.  wni  he 
ralght  Dafel;  ea.j  there  v!m  do  town  Id  Scotlaod  belter  wlapted  Tur  draiOKgc  bin 
llicre  wafl  no  drainBge  exoepl  in  nne  Btreel,  and  «ilh  reference  to  mtEer,  the  Biln 
SLi|)]il}~  wua  (Imw'n  from  a  loch  about  &  quarter  or  &  niik-  distant  (hin  Ike  lim. 
into  which  loch  part  of  thai  drainage  wax  carried.  Tbpr?  were  some  well*  in  tto 
tuivu,  but  Ibej  derived  their  ^^iipfilj  of  iratcr  mainly  from  the  peroolalkn  it 
eurface  water  downwards.  The  I'toli  beramc  bo  cxcemlingly  o^WTe  in  Iki 
siiQinici'.  that  it  waa  injurious  tn  tbe  hcaiih  of  the  peraoDB  residing  ncu  tl.  II* 
Trished  thera  Is  observe  the  effect  of  all  llioiic  defeetive  saaitary  inAoeeiMm. 
It  tioa  but  a  few  reura  since  he  hail  gone  to  reside  in  tbal  town,  bat  wiuiD  tW 
lime  there  hail  been  several  severe  epideniieg.  The;  bod  had  iievere  «>*ltuiiiai 
of  scarlet  fever,  and  in  the  summer  gastric  revor  was  chronic  Within  the  IM 
two  months  there  bad  been  more  than  1 J9  ca.4es  of  pwlrrc  fever  in  Itai  Wtra, 
Si.>nle  of  Ihom  liad  been  very  eovere,  and  tbere  had  1>een  not  a  few  diMia. 
Happily,  the  ejef  of  the  iohabitaata  were  at  Inat  beginniti);  to  be  opened  te  it* 
Etate  of  malterH,  and  they  now  ebvs'  Ibat  thele  was  au  netuul  connexion  lalvtu 
deScient  drainagi;  and  dclieicnt  tiupply  of  water  and  (heir  own  be&llh.  Hit 
hud  adopted  the  Act  of  lSti2,  and  be  tmated  that  they  would  soon  baveB|M* 
supjily  nf  water,  and  Ibat  it  would  he  followed  l.y  Ihe  departure  of  epideHin. 

Mr.  GowANit  wished  to  draw  alteutiou  to  another  evil  connected  with  iDnin^ 
and  especially  with  ceBt^pools,  agiart  from  the  coittauiiaation  of  water.  Hc>lh)M 
III  t)i<>  evil  smells  which  arose  froi^  the  UKe  of  these  eesspouts  n>  they  witt  •! 
present  eonatraetcd.  Persons  living  in  houses  where  ih<se  cerapooU  cMB<<ril 
odours  became  habituated  to  them,  and  lived  among  them,  and  di«d  ttim  dM 
without  knowing  it. 

Dr.  Mackenzie  said  the  Rev.  Ur.  Far<iuhiiraoQ,  of  Seikirli,  had  refemlM' 
triwD  in  the  Boiitb  of  Suotlaml  where  great  backnanlneisB  waa  eibibilad  iniAfB- 
!ng  the  new  Police  Acts.  As  he  (Dr.  Mackenzie)  was  resident  in  tin  t«*«  4 
KeUo,  which  CO rresjKiudcd  in  «ize  to  that  Mr.  Farquh arson  had  noMoLbtv** 
anxious  that  the  observutioHEi  maile  should  not  be  supposed  to  apply  to  the|M4 
old  border  town  of  Kelso.  Formerly,  it  must  be  admitted,  Kelso  had  ■  MM 
unenvinljle  position  in  tbe  returns  of  cliolern  and  other  eiildemies,  XnA  tCel*>  *■ 
not  slnnding  tttlll.  Within  a  few  years  every  street  in  Ibe  town  bud  b*l  Hi 
pavements  laid  down.  Now,  although  the  population  was  only  abool  UML 
they  were  now  spending  £4,^1)0  in  drainage,  and  they  were  almnl  to  ffol 
£3,000  in  water  supply.  His  Grace  the  Duko  of  Roxbiirghe  had  in  tk*  kaA' 
Bomest  manner  given  £l,oOO  towa-rds  expctisvj  ul  the  water  ■apply,  boltflllt 
miit^t  be  admitted  it  was  very  creditable  to  the  imall  town  to  have  done  ■*  vHl 
as  it  had  done. 

I'rofessor  Ben.'jett  said  he  concniTed  with  the  remarks  that  hod  htm  BSll 
that  Provost  Liad^ay  had  done  murh  hy  his  bill  for  tbe  eflecting  rf  lanlTBiT 
improvements  in  lowng,  Imt  he  thought  there  were  mhjecls  that  yet  m|nlwd(( 
be  studied  bc-lbre  they  could  obtain  perfect  legislatlun  on  the  mailer.  Tbe  pnUib 
be  thought,  were  too  apt  to  confound  the  two  thing^*~-oircn<iive  snietl  and  ivpon 
water.  He  bad  a  strong  idea  that  Bmcil  did  no  haroi.and  il  had  not  biHi  pnvri 
that  smetlfi  arising  from  drnjnai^  had  the  •licbtei't  effect  on  oar  bMltb— «t  *l 
events  do  not  produce  ill-health.  He  remembered  when  tbe  Timat  and  vlkr 
newppai'cra  were  crying  out  about  the  Tbnmea ;  aud  when  in  ibe  Howarf 
Commons  the  memliers  t<at  with  cambric  bandkercbiefe  at  tbcir  nos«*,onMCial 
of  tbe  terrible  odour  from  tbe  river,  it  was  di^tinet'y  proved  thai  dsriifBc 
whole  of  that  summer  there  was  not  the  Hligbtcst  injury  cauiml  by  It.  and  aooM 
of  diaiTb<Ka  waJ>  produced.  Tbey  should  therefore  nepnrale  Ibe  qilention  <f  *aA 
from  that  of  bad  water.  They  had  water  in  monv  eosei  wbirli  looked  |istariy 
clear  to  the  eye,  and  which  lasted  well,  and  had  no  smell,  bat  which.  nttwiA- 
Btanding,  contained  poisonous  matter.  If  the  Lcjrisluinra  would  loni  il* 
attention  to  thai,  and  see  Unit  llie  water  people  drank  was  pure,  inslatd  ofgnhc 
BO  moDb  allcnlion  lo  oirt-nsivo  odours,  a  great  jioLnl  would  lie  fntned.    An 

was,  moreover,  another  igueation,  and  one  of  tbe  ([reateflt  itoportaluc WtU  «H 

to  lie  done  wiib  the  sewage  (  Tbey  had  had  many  schemen  to  pnnide  an  mms 
to  that  question.  Amongst  Ibcse  nita  Provost  Ltndiiay's  ecbeae  Cur  tarniagBi 
□nited  drainage  of  Edinburgh  and  Leilh  iulo  the  Firth  cif  Forth.     He  4M  tf 
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BOrpriBcd  at  Ihe  slownei'*  with  irhich  that  ecbome  wiu  being  re<^vei1.  Tor  it 
iras  proposed  by  it  to  carry  the  sewnge  in  n  great  pipe  about  a  mile  into  tlia 
Forth,  to  H  place  eaileil  the  iilaclt  Rocks,  there  to  iie  imured  into  Ihc  sea.  That 
plan  waa  tocost  some  £^0,Ui)<X  one-linlf  of  which  huui  was  to  )je  pair)  for  thepipa 
Uirough  the  Forth.  The  result  of  its  adoption  irould  be  lliat  that  valuable  mutter 
— the  it!w»ge  of  Edinl)nrgh  nnd  Leith — would  Im  thrown  into  their  noble  catunry 
to  poison  Ibc  lish  and  do  nx  mucli  harm  an  possible.  They  ought,  however,  to 
consider  whether  tbcy  could  u'lt  iipeail  that  large  sum  of  muney  in  uttlimng 
initfod  of  dextroying  the  valuable  material  of  which  he  spoke.  It  hoi)  occurred 
to  him  that  if  a  piece  of  laud  were  bought  not  far  IVom  the  town,  and  if  all  that 
nulccr  were  conilucted  into  it  as  iuto  a  central  emputium,  it  might  be  ntana- 
hctured  into  something  which  woidd  lend  rather  to  pay  tho  expennc  of  the 
dnioage  than  to  increase  the  asscsament  of  the  inhabilanta.  A  preliminary  etop, 
Uwrelbre,  in  the  whole  qiieHtion  as  to  the  drainage  of  towns  would  he  to  conaliler 
bait  (bey  were  lo  dispose  of  the  drainage. 

Ur,  RouEHTs  alliidefl  to  the  evils  of  cesspools  as  at  present  constructed,  and 
mentioned  a  case  in  which  three  deaths  had  occurred  solely  from  Ibe  e.vislt'oee  of 
a  OBSspool  under  the  lloor  of  a,  bouse. 

Mr.  Nbwiaxus,  of  Liverpool,  begf^  to  observe,  in  reference  to  what  Professor 
Bennett  bad  said,  that  if  legislation  in  sauitury  matters  was  to  be  postponed  until 
chemists  had  made  u|i  their  minds  as  to  thn  proper  treatment  of  sewajte  refuse, 
lliey  should  never  get  any  good  done.  They  found  in  LlTerjiool.  when  tliey 
be^u  (o  drain  that  town  in  1848,  that  Ibey  had  a  certidn  dcalb-rale :  in  1650, 
when  their  worlts  bad  been  advanced  to  a  certain  extent,  the  saving  in  life  wns 
50U  in  a  year*,  in  seven  years  more,  when  liiey  were  further  advanced. the  saving 
waa  -),iWO  B-year.  Now,  who  could  think  lor  a  moment  of  the  money  question 
trbCD  Ibey  were  saving  5,000  people  a~ycar, 

Ur.  LiKnaiT  said  he  would  like  lo  call  attention  to  one  of  the  most  insidious 
cncnties  tbey  hod  to  deal  with  in  matters  connected  with  drainage.  He  alluded 
to  Uie  manner  in  which  the  ovcrllow  pipes  of  water  cisterns  were  constructed. 
Tbey  went  straight  to  the  main  drain,  and  the  consequence  was  that  there  was  a 
BMiiral  current  of  mejibitic  vaiionr  rij;ht  through  the  house.  It  might  be 
rauedied  by  the  use  of  the  "  Waterloo"  joint,  provided  the  ball-lap  was  not 
nwde  too  light. 

Tbe  Bt-'v.  Ddxcak  OaiLViB  called  attention  lo  Ihe  want  bolb  of  water  and 
dnioage  in  llie  hou.tes  in  many  quarters  of  Edinburgh.  They  were  inhabited  by 
poor  tenants,  and  were  ucglcctod  by  the  iandlordn. 

Conncillor  Ford  said  that  the  soliilificni  ion  of  tbe  sewage  lo  which  Professor 
Bennett  had  alluded  was  a  much  more  diSlcult  question  than  that  genlleauiD 
seemed  to  suppose.    All  the  experiments  to  utilise  sewago  by  Bolidiflcation  had  : 
proved  total  rsilurcs. 

Mr.  Edwin  CnESSiiiBE,  F.R.C.S.,  read  a  paper  entitletl  "On  a 
New  Mode  of  Intercepting  and  Retaining  the  Solid  Soil  from  Wuter- 
Closeta  for  Utiliaation,  and  for  tho  Sanitary  Improvement  of  Largo 
Towns." 

JHSCELLAtrEOua, 

Mr.  Cornelius  Walfokd  read  a,  paper  on  "Longevity  in  Scot- 
luid," — 

Scotland  haB  long  been  famoQS  for  th6  salubrity  of  its  atmosphere 
Hid  the  longevity  of  its  people.  TbuB,  while  the  annual  death-rate 
In  England  is  2-21  ;  in  France,  2'36  ;  in  Belgium,  2-52 ;  Hollaud, 
2'76  ;  in  Scotland  it  is  only  2'06.  Longevity  ia  here  applied  only 
to  lUoso  who  have  lived  a  century  and  upwards.  At  the  eenaua  of 
1851  there  were  in  Scotland  103  centenarians — 32  males  and  71 
fcmalea.  tn  1861,  the  nuinhcr  had  fallen  lo  87,  of  whom  30  were 
males  and  57  femaleis.     In    1851    there  was  I   cctitenariau  to  every 
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28,0*6  of  the  population,  in  1861  1    to  every  35'198.     The  scTere 

wiiitei"  of   1S59-60    carried  off  a  groat  mflny  of  the  very    aged 

people.     lu    Euglund     anU    Wules,    ia     ISal,     tliero     was    onlj 

1    ceutenariftn     to    every     89'670    of  the     popnlaiion.      On    llic 

otlier  hand,  Irelnnd  claimed   1   eentflnariau  to  every  9,215  of  ibc 

population   in    1851,    and  to  every  7,593  in   1861  ;  so  thai,  while 

',  Scotland  claimed  as  2  to  1  against  Englaui]  in  relation  to  population, 

Ireland  claimed  as  nearly  3  to  1  against  Scotland.     The  system  o( 

general  registration  of  deaths  came  into  operation  in    Scotland  in 

1855.     The  deaths  of  centenarians  annually  had  been  as  folloirs, 

Biuce  then  :— 1855,  37  ;  1856,  34  ;  1857,  36  ;  1858,  32  ;  1859.  39  ; 

llie  later  official  statistics  had  not  been  publiBlied.     The  proportion 

of  female  to  male  cont«nai'ians  dying  had  generally  heeu   in  llio 

proportion  of  nearly  3  to  1.     The  Scottish  counties  ivLich  eame  out 

best  in  the  matter  of  longevity  were  Inveroesa,  which  had  26  living 

centenoi'iaus   in   I85I  ;     Ross     and   Cromarty   claimed    13  ;  C«iU)- 

nesa,  9 ;    Aberdeen    9 ;    Lanark,    7  ;    Argyle,    6  ;    Orkney    and 

Shetland,  4.     Taking    the  great  divisious    of  North  and    South. 

the  line  heiug    drawn  from  the  Firth    of  Tay    to   the    Firth  of 

Clyde,   by  way    of  Loch   Lomond     and    Loch    Long,    the     nurlli 

claimed     78    centenarians    in   1857,     the    south    25.     Thus    the 

nonh   liad    1   centenarian  to  every  13,784   of   the    population;    the 

south    1   to    every  72,542.     The    Keg  ia  I  rar- General    (Dr.    Stark) 

had  adopted  another  and  more    important    diviaiotial    arrangemeu 

of  the  country — more  important  in    tlie  senae  of  cliniiimting  liic 

vital    statistics     of    the    eounCiy.     He    took    tbc     155    inhabited 

Islands  of  Scotland  and  grouped  them   under  one  head;    then  lie 

took  the  mainland,  but    excluded  the  towns   having  teti    thoaMiid 

inhabitanta    and    upwards,    making    tlic    towns  into    n     ^epande 

group ;    thus    ho  got     three  great    divisions — insular,     maiulami 

and  towns.    The  general  annual  mortality  in  the  insular  districts 

was  only   1-Gl   per  cent,  ;  in  the  mainland    districts,  1'75  ;  in  the 

towns,  2'64.     In  1861,  the  population  of  these  respective  diBirJcM 

waa  as  follows  : — Insular,   160,733  ;  mainland,   1,763,377  i  town* 

l,138,18-4-     The    diatributiou    of  centenarians    was — Insnlitr,  33; 

mainlaud,  55  ;  towns,  9  ;  being  in  the  proportion  of   1   to  everjr 

6,944  of  the  insular  population  ;  1  to  every  32,068  of  the  ma  inland 

population  ;  and  only  1  to  every  125,356  of  the  town  population. 

The  deaths  of  centenarians  in  these  respective  divisiona  in  IS^ 

■was — Insular,  8  ;    mainland,  21  ;  towns,  8 — total,  37.     In  195S— 

Insular,    14  ;    mainland    20  ;    towne,  5 — total,    39.     The  civil  or 

conjugal  condition   of    the    Scotch    centenarians  in   1851   was: — 

Males — bacbelora,   2  ;     husbands,     12  ;     widowers,      18 — total,    3S. 

Females — aplusters,  27  ;  wives,  nil ;  widows,  AA — total,  71.     Those 

figurea  appeared  to  confirm  the  view  of  Dr.  Canper  of  Berlin,  anil  of 

W.  Odier's  published  tables,  that  married  females  live  on  an  avemje 

five  and  a-half  years  longer  than  unmarried  female*,     Mauy  of  the 

centeuariaiiB — indeed,  moat  of  them — hod  been  tnatried  moro  lh» 

once. 
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Mr.  Wtilford  was  of  opinion,  from  the  official  and  otbex  returns 
before  liim,  and  from  a  citreful  consiilerafion  of  facts,  tliut  ducing  the 
pre«eri[  oootiiry  from  1,800  to  2,000  persona  liail  died  in  Suotlund 
aged  •'  one  hundred  and  upwurds,"  He  hnd  compiled  a  list  of  these 
U»  Uie  extent  of  several  hundreds  ;  oud  ninouget  tbcHO  were  two  at 
180,  three  at  140,  one  ut  137,  one  at  136,  one  at  134,  one  at  132, 
Beveral  at  130,  nnd  so  on  downwards  to  a  century.  The  greatest 
ogea  occurred  in  the  Western  Isles,  and  were  ailJneod  on  Ihe  autho- 
rity of  Mnrlin  ("Description  of  the  Western  Isles"),  Pennant's 
»"  Second  Tour  in  Scotland,"  Bncbanan's  "History  of  Hhellaiid,"  and 
Dr.  Durham's  "  Phy si eo- Theology."  The  other  cases  were  drawn. 
ftvm  sarioiis  aoarces  helieved  to  be  authoutic,  and  amongst  these 
conroee  were  the  several  tontine  schemes  prevailing  in  Scotland.  The 
Sundee  Tontine,  which  was  brought  to  n  termination  in  18G2,  fur- 
nished some  very  important  cases  ;  the  Perth  and  Bridge  of  Allan 
Tontine  others,  and  some  cases  were  well  known  in  this  aud  all  the 
J  other  cities  aud  important  towns  iu  Scotland.  In  the  list  thus 
('Compiled,  the  towns  contributing  most  largely  are  : — Edinburgh, 
!■«;  Aberdeen,  3.^;  Inverness.  26;  Lanark,  21;  Perth,  17;  Fife, 
I'lS  ;  and  indeed  this  portion  of  the  pnpor  foi-med  a  practical  sequel 
'  Mr.  Robert  Cbamliers's  excellent  eseiiy, "  Distant  Ages  Connected 
|by  Individuals."  Many  of  the  malo  centenarians  luentioncd  had 
'  aght  in  the  battles  of  Killiecrankie,  Sherriffiauir,  Culloden,  Fol- 
Itkirk.  or  Pi'eatonpans.  The  case  of  Peter  Gordon  wa.^  jiarticularly 
FaBferred  to;  ho  died  at  Auebfcrless,  Abcrdeeusliire,  in  1775,  aged 
131  years.  He  lived  under  no  less  than  ten  rulers : — viz.,  CharlcB 
I.,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Richard  Cromwell,  Charles  U.,  James  II,, 
William  and  Mary,  Anne,  George  I.,  George  IT.,  Georgo  HI.  A 
jwrfrait  of  him  is  carefully  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Perth 
Antiquarian  Society.  Speaking  of  longevity  in  families,  the  paper 
noted  the  case  of  the  Macdonalds  in  Edinburgh.  Peter  Macdonald 
died  ihere  in  1772,  aged  107  ;  his  father  died  aged  IIG;  his  grand- 
father aged  107  ;  and  some  of  their  later  descendunis  had  died  at 
ftgcs  above  a  century.  Generally,  Mr.  Wolford  mioptcd  the  dictum 
of  the  Census  Commissioners  for  1851 — The  proloiigatioa  of  the  life 
i>f  the  people  must  become  an  essential  part  of  family,  municipal, 
and  Dftfional  policy.  He  stated  his  intention  of  following  up  the 
inquiry  mOVe  in  detail  with  regard  to  England  and  Ireluud,  and  the 
reaultF>  would  probably  be  published  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Statis- 
,tical  Society." 

Dr.  Oglk  read  a  paper  upon  "  Medical  Reform,  or  Prevention 

ttcr  than  Cure."     He  dealt  exclusively  with  the  (juesiion  of  remu- 

nerfttion  to  medical  men,  and  proposed,  that,  instcail  of  the  present 

tqrBtcm  of  payment  by  fees  or  by  medicine,  the  doctor  should  be  paid 

\&j  each  patient  so  much  per  annum,  to  include  all  ovdiuury  work, 

Bkd  that  be  should  receive  an  extra  fe«  for  extraordinary  work. 

Mr.  Jons  MacKay  read  a  paper  on  '"  The  Advantages  Attending 
the  Production  of  Gorman  Yeast."  Upwards  of  3,000  tons  of  tills 
eubstauue  are  yearly  imported  into  Bngland,  at  the  cost  of  about 
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£190,000.  Mr.  MacEaj  ezpreBsed  hie  belief  timt  it  ia  ttic  \ttt 
ferment  ia  existence,  greatly  siiviiig  time  and  jiroducing  ■  Xtetue 
quality  of  bread.  The  soliU  jeasl  often  readies  EiiglnnJ  iu  soon- 
ditioii  unfit  for  iise.  and  is  e^eo  cxtenaivelj  ndulleriitei].  Mr.  Mac- 
Kay's  esperiinents  for  its  production  were  entirely  Bucwsaful.  and 
with  the  removal  of  tlie  excise  reatriction  which  prevents  di^tiUen 
from  collecting  their  yeast,  tbc  uianufacturc  could  be  carried  od  in 
England  with  great  advantage 

Professor  Gasigee  read  a,  paper  on  "  The  Use  and  Abme  rf 
Poieons  for  Agricultural  Purposes,  with  special  reference  to  the  use 
of  Mercury  and  Arsenic  for  Dipping  and  Smearing  Sheep."  Thi; 
writer  first  directed  attention  to  Hhecp-baths  and  then  to  sbrcp 
oiutraents.  Sheep-baths,  or  dips,  he  w,\A,  were  prepared  princip*!)/ 
with  arsenic,  soda  ash,  sulphur,  and  soft  soap  ;  but  there  were  m«ij 
of  these  preparations  in  wLich  llic  active  principal  was  arWBic 
The  conclusions  to  which  Professor  Gamgce  bod  orrived  are— (I.) 
That  arsenic  and  mercury  migfat  bo  diapeneed  with  as  applioncei  fir 
sheep,  and  that  fur  better  agents  were  at  hand  to  kill  all  kiodjtf 
vennin.  (2.)  That  nccidouts  from  the  use  of  iho^e  poison's  w«i 
frequent  amongst  men  and  animals,  and  that,  on  sanitary  as  wcIIm 
economic  grounds,  iho  distribution  of  poisons  over  farms  sbnaUlt 
either  prohibited  or  controlled, 

Mr.  Lewis  Akdr^  contributed  a  paper  showing  lh«  adranligM 
which  would  result  from  using  roofs  of  houses  as  airing-grouiiJfc 
Designs  have  been  prepared  by  the  author  to  meet  the  fallaving 
requiremeuts; — 

1.  To  provide  for  each  house  an  airing-ground 'open  to  the  (fcr, 
(the  extent  of  each  airing-ground  to  bo  about  three-quarters  of  tLit 
of  the  ground  on  which  the  house  stands),  in  which  the  iohobituii 
of  the  house  can  take  the  air,  and  follow  out-of-door  pur>Diu,i*>l 
in  which  children  can  engage  in  gymnastic  exercises  and  game*  fiw 
from  the  crowds  of  the  streets,  and  from  the  dam])  and  nnwIialCMW 
atmosphere  of  back  gardens,  yardf^  or  areas. 

2.  That  the  arrangenicnls  shall  be  applicable  to  lov-mlc' 
bouses  suited  to  the  working  classes. 

3.  That  the  nrraugemcnts  shall  1>e  particularly  suited  to  setmBi 
lanes,  and  closely  packed  houses, 

4.  That  protection  of  the  house  from  wet  shall  not  be  intciitnd 
with. 

5.  That  the  airing-ground  shall  bo  protected  from  the  down  cl- 
ient of  smoke  from  chimneys. 

6.  That  they  shall  not  be  visible  from  fronts  of  the  houses  fiati 
the  public  thoroughfares, 

7.  That  perfect  safely  shall  be  secured  from  any  danger  of  (** 
sons  falling  over  while  using  the  airing-grounds. 

8.  That  the  form  of  enclosure  employed  to  provide  ag»in»lti« 
danger  of  falling  over  shall  not  interfere  with  the  free  cirenl*''''' 
of  air  within  it. 

9.  That  rooms  shall  be  provided  on  the  level  of  airiDg-gw** 
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ftvm  which  pftrenU  can  wateh  their  children  while  they  themselves 
eontinoe  at  their  work. 

10.  That  the  airiog-groundB  shall  be  conveaienttj  and  safely 
acceatiible  from  the  inaidea  of  the  hoases  through  the  doors  of  the 
rooms  CD  the  same  level  with  the  grounds. 

11,  That  the  airing-grounds  shall  be  separated  ftom  each  other, 
but  conveniently  and  safely  accessible  from  those  of  the  adjoining 
houses,  and  safely  and  conveniently  accessible  from  the  public  tho- 
roughfares, 80  that  a  ready  means  of  escape  shall  be  provided  in  case 
of  fire,  and  also  ready  access  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  houses  by 
firemen. 
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A  few  Observations  concerning  the  Physical  and  Moral  Forca 
by  means  of  which  Human  Societies  gradually  Improve,  By 
Klix  FouCOU,  C.E.,  Paris. 

THE  Btudy  of  the  laws  of  labour,  considered  as  the  sole  eoorce  of 
the  wealth  of  nations,  carries  us  inevitably  into  the  domain  of 
those  forces  through  whose  agency  human  societies  arc  formed,  livei 
and  are  transformed.  la  fact,  whether  social  economy  or  mechanks 
be  in  question,  the  same  truth  holds  good,  that  to  labour  is  to  vanquish 
during  any  given  period,  a  certun  resistance  which  is  contiuoaUj 
being  renewed  during  the  same  period.  Now,  such  resistances  ea 
only  be  overcome  by  forces  which  arc,  at  the  same  time,  oppooed  in 
direction,  and  superior  in  intensity. 

This  first  abstract  view  is  directly  borne  out  by  the  most  obviow 
aspect  of  different  social  types,  whether  those  extinct  types  which 
historic  sciences  have  brought  to  light,  or  those  wliich  exist  at  the 
present  moment  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  If  we  traverse  the  whole 
range  of  (he  Fttrious  slates  of  civilisation  known  to  us,  from  that 
rudimentary  state  which  characterised  the  first  aggregnUons  of  ovr 
European  race  on  the  shores  of  theMediten'ancan  Sea,  and  which  cha- 
racterises at  the  present  day  certain  Oceanic  tribes,  to  that  of  the  moat 
highly  civilised  nations  which  people  the  greater  portion  of  Enrope 
and  of  the  American  littoral,  we  shall  succeed  in  establishing  a  fint 
general  law;  the  importance  of  which  should  certainly  not  be  ex- 
aggerated, but  which,  at  least,  furnishes  us  with  a  starting  point,  a 
first  solid  basis  for  higher  researches.  This  law  may,  until  a  better 
form  be  found,  be  stated  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"The  degree  of  civilisation  of  a  human  group  is  to  bo  estimated: 
first,  according  to  the  number  of  physical  forces  with  which  such  & 
group  labours  ;  secondly,  according  to  the  sum  of  useful  result  which 
such  a  group  has  been  ab!e  to  obtain  from  such  forces." 

Some  may,  not  improbably,  be  alarmed  at  the  apparently 
materialist  aspect  of  the  proix>sition  enunciated  above,  and  hesitate 
to  follow  out  its  further  development.  Such  an  impression,  how- 
ever, would  be  quite  erroneous ;  and  those  who  grant  me  their 
attention  to  the  end,  will  not  fail  to  discern  that  my  true  object  is  to 
establbh  by  direct  proofs,  by  ascertained  facts,  the  preponderance  of 
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the  moral  order  in  the  ceonoiny  of  societies.  But  nfier  much  in- 
vestigation with  a  view  to  iletermioo  by  what  manifest  sign,  by  wliat 
iDCon testable  indication  wc  nre  to  be  guided  in  estimating  the  degree 
of  civilisniion  of  auy  social  body,  tliis  sign,  this  indication,  would 
,r  to  be  bust  furnished  by  the  pliysical  order  ;  by  reason  of  the 
iptioniil  character  of  tlie  phenomena  comprehended  therein,  and 
of  the  impoBsibility  of  eluding  these  phenomena.  The  link  which 
connecls  such  phenomena  with  the  moral  order  being  rigorously 
eslablislied,  we  arrive  XL  the  conviction  that  all  material  progress  is 
the  consequence  of  an  antecedent  progress  in  the  intellectual, 
affective,  esthetic,  or  Tcligiuua  order  of  phenomena.  Presented  thus, 
the  formula  which  seomr^  at  first  to  look  at  hut  one  aspect  of  social 
moveuienl,  to  stiliafy  but  one  aspiration  of  human  nature — and  that 
aspinition  alone  which  is  accounted  the  least  honourable — must, 
when  lightly  understood,  be  considei'ed  a  general  fonnula  com- 
prehending wilbin  its  range  Iho  two  systems  of  forces,  which  jointly 
aatisfy  the  spiritual  and  material  wtuits  of  maa. 

To  resume:  the  question  is  then  to  prove  aucoesaively  the  two 
following  propositions : — 

First,  tfiat  of  two  human  societies,  that  which  is  universally 
recognized  as  enjoying  the  highest  state  of  civilisation,  is  also  that 
which  (employs  ihe  greatest  number  of  physical  forces,  or  which 
ohlmoa  from  tlieao  forces  the  greatest  sum  of  useful  result. 

Secondlij,  that  none  of  those  forces  would  have  been  acquired,  and 
none  of  these  utilisations  augmented,  witbuut  the  prior  existence  oE 
sggrcgnte  of  conquests  and  utilisations  in  the  domain  of  those 
ether  forces  which  we  call  moral,  as  dielinguished  from  the  first. 

Thus,  the  general  formula  which  resumes  these  two  propositions  is 
BMCeptible  of  a  directly  practical  value,  inasmuch  as  it  serves  to 
prove  l>y  phenomena,  purely  concrete,  certain  eeonomic  and  moral 
fftCtA  of  purely  abstract  essence.  The  sciences  of  observation  indeed 
proceeded  no  olherwisc  in  their  infancy ;  firet  bringing  to  perfection 
diverse  instruments  such  ns  the  thermometer,  tJic  barometer,  chemical 
icGts,  &e,,  each  of  such  iustruraenta  bcitig  provided  with  a  gra- 
doateil  scale  along  which  the  eye  can  discern  visible  movem<-nt8, 
vvhere,  otherwise,  nature  deprived  of  intermediary  would  disclose 
nothing  to  the  most  perspicuous  observer.  In  [iropoaing  to  lake  the 
physical  foices  aa  the  criterion  of  social  progress,  we  propose  only 
that  in  a  science  more  eomplieated  than  natural  philosophy  and 
chenustrj-,  an  analogous  mode  of  investigation  be  adopted,  without 
intending  thereby  to  place  mind  on  a  level  with  matter,  the  ideal 
below  the  real,  or  the  beautiful  at  the  mercy  of  the  useful. 

Who,  among  oiu"  ancestors,  could  boast,  before  tbe  seventeenth 
century,  to  have  eeen  heal  moving?  Heuf,  that  abstract  idea,  that 
entity,  almost  (hat  living  being,  invented  of  old  by  natural  philosophers, 
for  the  convenience  of  speech.  Before  the  invention  of  the  Iher- 
inometei',  everyone  indeed  had  felt  the  phenomenon,  and  experienced 
iu  fitful,  accidental  manifestations,  of  prodigious  and  of  terrific 
intensity  ;  but  its  slightest  variations  had  not  as  yet  been  rendered 
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visible  to  every  eye.  Notwitbstaailing,  then,  tbo  constant  use  of  fire, 
explosions  of  powder,  con  ftagra lions,  and  volcanic  eruptions,  the  lawj 
of  heat  were  completely  unknown.  With  a  view  to  the  study  of  ibeje 
laws,  two  very  concrete  auKslancea — quicksilver  and  glass — were,  by 
dint  of  reflection,  of  inventive  genius  and  patience,  brought  inW 
juita- position  ;  and  with  their  aid  a  very  abstract  notion — tba  iliwtpr 
of  tlio  condenaation  of  steam — was  subsequently  evolved.  Now  it 
was  this  theory  which  supplied  the  basis  upon  which  the  doubly  gifYed 
genius — speculative  as  well  as  practical — of  Juaies  Watt,  proc«edtd 
in  his  subsequent  thorough  modilications  of  Newcomen  iind  Cowley^ 
aieani-engine ;  modifications  without  which  we  should  never  haT« 
achieved  our  great  industry,  our  railroads,  or  steam -navigation.  If 
we  look  no  further  back  than  two  or  three  hundred  years,  we  shsJJ 
find  that  we  owe  to  llie  very  modest  invention  of  a  piiilosophiwl 
apparatus,  of  a  mere  instrument  of  observation — the  tbcrmomcler — 
that  privilege  wliich  modern  adepts  of  economic  science  now  enjoy, 
when  in  a  single  day,  they  may  accumulate  a  thousandfold  more 
phenomena,  more  daia  for  reflection,  for  comparison,  for  fresh  di»- 
coveriea,  than  were  to  he  derived  from  the  study  of  the  united  uuuls 
of  the  greatest  nations  of  antiquity. 

According  to  the  flrst  of  the  two  propositions  which  m 
Lave  to  deraonslrale,  the  material  indications  of  the  degrea  of 
civilisation  of  a  society,  consist:  in  the  flrst  place,  in  (lie  number  of 
physical  forces  employed  hy  such  a  society  ;  in  the  second  place,  ia 
the  sum  of  useful  result  which  such  a  society  has  been  able  lu  oblun 
from  these  same  forces.  In  fact,  history,  no  less  than  the  daily  obser- 
vations of  travellers,  concurs  in  establishing  the  ex.aciitudc  of  ibis 
twofold  characteristic. 

The  most  reliable  portion  of  ancient  history  is  that  which  trtals 
of  the  communities  which  inhabited  the  siiorea  of  the  Meditcrnmeu 
Sea,  or  extents  of  countiy  connected  with  those  shores  by  fre([U«uttid 
roads.  If  we  leave  aside  the  Jewish  nation — a  nation  which  would 
merit  a  special  study — tliis  group  comprehends  principally :  ibe 
Assyrians,  the  Medes,  the  Persiaus,  and  the  Greeks,  on  the  one 
hand  ;  on  the  other,  the  PhrenJcians,  the  Arabs  of  iLc  shores  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  and  the  Romans,  If  wo  study  the  imnala  of  these  ililfereai 
peoples  and  tribes,  t!ie  first  fact  to  attract  our  notice  ia  the  extreoM 
simplicity  of  social  relations,  compared  with  their  complexity  in 
modem  times.  All  the  aforesaid  communities  labour  by  aid  of  three 
physical  forces  only :  the  force  of  gravitation,  commou  to  man  u>i 
to  animals;  muscular  force,  common  likewise  to  both,  but  infinitely 
better  utilised  by  man  whether  by  means  of  tools  or  by  the  domeeli- 
cation  and  training  of  certain  species  of  animals  ;  lastly,  the  force  of 
wind,  the  moat  wonderful,  perhaps,  of  the  primitive  conquests  of  nuo, 
I  and  one  which  afiurds  the  most  striking  evidence  of  his  lm«  superi- 
ority— the  faculty  of  observation— and  of  his  true  pride  —  the 
predominance  of  tlie  reflective  powers  over  the  brute  instinct  of  «d/* 
preservation.  But  none  of  these  societies  penetrated  the  secret  of 
the  espansive  force  of  gases  (gunpowder),  or  of  the  magnetic  fofcc  of 
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^the  globe  (the  compiiss),  wliich  were  only  revealed  to  European 
societies  townrds  liic  do«c  of  the  mediicval  era.  Still  lesa  do  thoy 
suspect  the  existence  of  the  two  laat  physical  forces  which  have  been 
mastered  in  modern  days — dynamical  electricity  (the  electric  tele- 
graph), and  the  elastic  power  of  steam  (steam-engine), 

Sucb,    thcu,    was   tlie    order    of    progression    in    the    successive 

acqriisitions  of  Ihi;  physical  forces,  by  the  Indo-European  race,  and 

few  families  of  Semitic   origin  intermingled  with    that   race  :     in 

antiquity,  tbree  forces  only;  in  the  mediiev&l  era,  five  ;  in  modern 

^-tiines,  seven, 

^H    This  preliminary  observation  being  admitted,  let  us  now  esamine 

^■Krhcther  tlu-se  same  societies  developed  their  civilisation  according 

^ho  a  parallel  order  of  progression.      That  such  was  the  fact,  will 

^^appear  evideut  to  most  persons ;  but  tha  proof  ought  nevertheless  to 

lie  furnished,  just  as  in  beginning  arithmetic  we  find  it  necessary  to 

prove,  that  two  multiplied  by  three  are  equal  to  three  multiplied  by 

two. 

The  proof  we  are  in  want  of,  is  naturally  derived  from  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  word  civilisation,  as  interpreted  by  the  great  majority 
amongst  us.     If  wo  were  to  understand  by  that  term,  a  social  state 
1      favourable  to  the  development  of  a  limited  number  of  reraaikable 
^^-indivi dualities  in  politics,  in  philosophy,  in  the  arts  and  sciences  % 
^■1>ut  development  founded  on  the  subordination  of  the  labouring  and 
trading  to  the  warlike  class,  the  socielica  of  aoiiquity  would  no 
doubt  furnish   us  with  an  ideal.     But  modern   conscience  decides 
otherwise ;  modem  conscience  judges  the  degree  of  a  nation's  civilisa- 
^_  tion,  viewed  from  the.  moral  side  of  the  question,  by  the  amount  of 
^■the  individual  guarantees  which  that  nation  enjoys.     Thus,  while 
^"^\ve  endeavour  to  establish  that  Force  is  the  material  criterion  of 
[irogress,  it  is  already  proved  and  accepted  that  Right  is  the  moral 
^B  criterion. 

^B       Soeia!  economy  might  rest  satisfied  with  holding  up  to  view  the 

1       hideous  diseases  of  body  and  mind,  the  everlasting  conflict  of  brute 

instincts   and   their  predominance  over   the  faculties  of  mini),    all 

phenomena  strikingly  characterising  the  societies  of  antiquity  :  and, 

J       though  in  a  gradually  diminishing  degi'ec,  the  mediaival  societies  and 

^ft  those  of  our  own  day.     But  this  science  (social  economy),  was  the 

^V  ^FBt  to  establish  a  phenomenon  of  slill  more  conclusive  character. 

The  successive  transformation  of  the  slave  labourer  into  the  serf,  and 

of  the  serf  into  the  workman  ;    each  of  these  evolutions,  whether 

tumultuous  or  catm,  penetrating  more  and  more  cuoimous  masses 

^-   with  a  continually  higher  sentiment  of  justice,  the  ultimate  aim  of 

^H  civilisation. 

^"  It  is  then  indisputable  that  within  the  last  three  or  four  thousand 
years  at  least,  the  successive  acquisition  of  the  physical  forces  by 
our  race  corresponds  with  its  progress  in  civihsulion. 

In  antiquity,  the  processes  of  productive  labour  are  but  few  and 
stationary,  compared  with  the  rapid  development  they  take  in  our 
own  day.     The  processes  of  destructive  labour,  on  Hie  contrary, 
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give  rise  to  important  chnngea  from  one  century  to  anolher.  War 
19  ihen  the  ^eat  art,  and  its  influence  over  tlio  social  econamj- of 
that  remotij  epoch,  is  too  profound  to  allow  of  our  passing  it  over  la 
silence. 

Having  vanfiuiaiicd  the  MeJes,  a  nation  devoted  to  science  mora 
than  to  rude  labouv,  tha  Persimia  nest  destroy  the  Assyrian  Empire, 
already  long  enfeebled  by  ihe  participation  of  the  prie^Liood  in 
military  iiJTairs.  The  Persian  nation,  poor  at  ils  origin,  sober, 
active,  and  hostile  to  luxury,  is  the  first  of  our  race  :iniong  ihuM 
known  to  us,  to  introduce  science  iolo  warfare.  The  result  of  this 
superior  utilisation  of  the  two  forces,  gravitation  and  muscalar 
force,  is  to  ensure  victory  a(,  once  to  tlie  small  organised  bands  oth 
tlie  great  maaacs.  And  thus  we  see  explained,  the  succeain 
subjugation  of  the  Persians  by  the  IMacedonian  pbntans.  and  of  ihi 
Greeks  \iy  tlie  Roman  legion.  Now,  civilisation,  tliai  is,  (he  practica) 
notion  of  right,  became  gradually  ameliorated  in  the  traneittou  fnm 
the  Assyrians  to  the  Persians,  from  the  Peraiana  to  the  Gnabt 
and  from  the  Greeks  to  tiie  Bomans. 

It  would  be  easy  to  establish  the  game  concordance  in  respact  b> 
the  othe['  societies  of  the  same  period,  who  owed  their  niuleriid 
prosperity  chiefly  to  the  utilisation  of  tha  third  physical  Ibrco— 
wind,  Amonf5  these  were,  for  instance,  the  Pbicnicians  and  ttie 
Arabs  of  the  Red  Sea,  monopolising  maritime  trade  north  and  bcoiK 
until  that  monopely  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greco-Roman  peuplu,^ 
thou  more  powerful  and  highly  civilised  than  the  Semitic  races. 

Ancient  history  thus  confirms  in  detail  the  result  ali&inEd  bj  n 
first  general  observation  of  imcient,  medijeval,  and  modern  periodi. 

This  analysis  also  gives  us  insight  into  the  fact  tli.at  what  wc 
call  a  superior  utilifsation  of  physicnl  forces,  has  ii»  origin  in  H> 
entirely  moral  phenomenon,  the  exercise  of  the  reflectivB 
of  man.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  the  principal  facta  wl 
maiked  the  ac<(uisition  of  the  four  last  discovon.'d  phy.'dc.-U  forctf 
by  the  Indo-European,  in  the  mediaeval  and  modern  EocietiiM.  Il 
will  afford  us  not  only  a  new  confirmation  of  our  own  first  propoeitioo, 
but  the  direct  proof  of  the  second. 

Two  of  these  forces,  gunpowder  and  the  compass,  have 
rally  been  ascribed  to  the  fifteenth  century  ;  tlie  two  last, 
and  dynamical  electricity,  to  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenlli  cenluriMi 
The  history,  however,  of  these  four  great  discoveries,  remarea  ta  a 
date  ftu'  earlier  than  that  assigned  by  tradition,  the  succ«aeir«  ii 
provonicuta  which  were  destined  to  bring  about  such  imi 
results  in  the  fifteenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

With  reapect  to  gunpowder,  everyone  knows  that  it  was  tiot^  !■ 
tradition  would  have  us  believe,  a  spontaneous  discovery,  due  lo  tha 
I  accidental  approximation  of  liilmiitating  substances,  but,  on  the  eoB- 
trary,  to  laborious  researches  directed  towards  the  progwaww 
improvement  of  the  influmniatory  compounds,  introduced  nianyagtf 
ago,  into  the  art  of  waifare  by  the  Asiatic  races,  who  dwelt  upon  A 
soil  wbei'Q  these  iugredients  ara  found  ia  abundance.      Byiaatiiw 
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civUiffiition  owed  to  the  aecret  of  the  proparalion  of  these  compounda, 
already  greatly  pBrfeetBd  in  the  aeventh  century  of  our  era,  the 
maintenance  of  the  oational  indepenilencQ  during  eight  hundred 
years — an  independence  destined  later  to  piny  so  important  a  part 
in  (ho  civilisation  of  Europe.  Greek-fire  had  certainly  no  proten- 
sioii  to  vie  with  gunpowder,  but  may  be  called  its  precuraor.  With, 
yet  a  few  more  efforts,  and  the  art  of  purifying  salipetre.  combined 
with  other  no  lesd  ordinary  processes  borrowed  from,  the  alcliomiKta, 
would  Imngform  a  compound,  deetruetive,  no  douht.  but  destitute  of 
expansive  force,  of  elasticity,  into  a  formidable  agent  of  dislocation, 
before  whicli  the  ponderous  armour  of  the  feudula,  and  the  fettera 
imptised  upon  liberty  of  conscience  throughout  Europe,  were  alike 
d^lined  to  disappear. 

WJih  this  en(r:inchiaemeat,  social  economy  sees  the  dawn  of  new 
dMtinie?,  in  the  apparition,  on  the  stage  of  the  world,  of  the  mai-itime 
moes  of  ihc  North,  an  apparition  which  would  have  been  impossible 
without  the  compass.  But  the  discovery  of  that  inslrunienl,  no  more 
than  that  of  the  musl^et,  was  due  to  accident.  The  Mediterranean 
sailors  had  long  made  an  unskilful  u8o  of  it,  OS,  in  onr  own  times,  the 
sailors  of  the  yellow  race.  It  was  then  called  the  marinet,  and 
required  important  modifications  before  it  could  be  available  for  long 
TOyi^cB  across  the  ocean.  We  muiit  come  down  to  the  fifteenth 
oentury  to  find  it  perfecied  and  connected  into  the  compass,  by  an 
ocean  race,  the  Eiiglisii,  who  thereby  opened  out  now  routes  to  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  of  which  the  polilical  and  social  import- 
ance were  incalculuble. 

Alt  the  examples  we  are  acquainted  with,  of  a  superior  utilisation 
of  the  physical  forces,  bring  out  in  astonishiug  relief  the  creative 
power  of  our  reflective  faculties.  This  higlily  moral  conclusion  ia 
iittikingly  born  out  by  observation  of  the  fiieta  which  put  ua  in  pos- 
HBaioiL  of  the  fiisth  and  seventli  phyaicid  forces,  steam  and  dynami- 
cal electricity.  Before  it  became  Iriunaformed  by  man's  intelligonca 
into  that  powerful  agent  which  we  see  every  day  at  work — Wliat.  for 
instance,  was  steam?  A  substance  of  vague,  ieriform  essence, 
already  exhausted  by  the  jnsignilicant  kbour  of  raising  the  lid  of  the 
keltic?  In  order  to  utilise  its  elastic  properties,  to  make  of  il>  a 
working  force,  and  thus  give  it  value  in  a  social  point  of  view,  wo 
might  in  vain  have  waited  for  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  accidental 
circumstances  :  in  order  to  bring  about  such  a  result  as  tiiis,  nothing 
less  WM  required  than  the  actual  process  of  lahoi'ioua,  humble, 
patient,  and  sagacious  investigations,  carried  out  by  aid  of  instru- 
ments already  in  existence,  themselves  the  product  of  careful  and 
skilful  comlHnation.  What  wo  have  said  above,  touching  the  fi'uitfiil 
results  of  the  invention  of  such  inslrmnents.  dispenses  us  from  agaia 
adverting  to  these  well-known  facts. 

Of  all  tlie  forces  which  jointly  contribute  to  the  life  of  European 
societies,  the  seventh,  dynnraical  electricity,  appears  the  mo.^t  feeble,, 
if  its  |)ower  be  meiisured  in  a  direct  uumuer.  Such,  ucvurthelesa,  b 
the  reciprocal  inttaence  of  man's  material  conquests  over  nature,  sucii 
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their  collective  action  upon  the  movement  and  organism  of  Bocieiica. 
that  the  iipptirition  of  thia  sevenlh  force,  yet  in  emhrj-o,  brings  vi 
into  presence  of  the  most  itnportant  modifieations  that  Ettropean 
ideiis  h;ivc  (indcrgone  since  the  invention  of  printing,  A  new  power 
has  come  to  light ;  a  power  of  altogether  moral  essence,  but  wlach 
required  for  its  manifestation  thiit  Ilie  seven  ]ihysical  forces  alrendr 
named,  should  be  in  existence :  ti  power  ivhieh  is  irresistible  and 
never  again  to  be  extinKuished,  and  wliich  already  rc-ncts  favourably 
upon  the  material  well-being  of  our  race  ;  a  power,  in  short,  which 
has  received  the  name  of  public  opinion,  and  upon  which,  on  strict 
aualyais,  reposes  the  right  of  the  weak. 

The  history  of  the  origin  and  development  of  this  power  wouM 
no  douht  carry  us  back  to  a  remote  age.  Hut  the  iipparitioa  oi 
a  tnie  European  public  opinion,  can  be  said  to  date  only  {rom 
our  own  time,  for  the  prior  existence  of  a  medium  of  anirenal 
character  was  required  in  order  to  bring  to  a  focus,  all  tlie  mornl  nnd 
physical  forces  aJready  siaaimilated.  Now  we  possess  just  such  a 
medium  in  the  aggregate  of  those  slender  metal  wires,  which 
disseminate  truth  and  falsehood  amongst  us,  willi  the  like  indifTfirMiM; 
Itlany  of  those  who  read  the  telegraphic  intelligence  published  ihulyt 
Ifunent  that  falsehood  should  be  mixed  u]>  with  truth  on  so  mwtj 
questions.  But  thia  very  circumstance  contributes  in  tJie  hightdt 
degree  to  form  public  opinion,  and  to  render  it  supremo.  The  wirkfd 
are  only  to  be  feared  when  they  remain  silent :  compel  them  to  spnOc, 
and  sooner  or  later  they  will  throw  off  Ihe  mask.  In  the  Mine 
maniiej- the  electric  telcgi-aph  always  ends  by  enlightening.  Formeriy, 
established  governments  monopolised  the  privilege  of  rapid  infonna- 
tion,  ami  could  envelop  their  actions  in  seeret^y.  But  since  tie 
humblest  citizen  of  Europe  is  apprised  in  a  few  seconds  of  what  ii 
taking  place  at  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  earlli,  the  govcmmenU 
can  no  longer  maintain  their  resejTC,  they  are  forced  to  reply,  and  to 
vindicate  themselves  by  addressing  the  public. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  electric  telcgra]ih  existed  in  the  time  of 
Fbilip  the  Second,  or  better  still,  that  Philip  the  Second  existed  is 
our  own  time.  I'erplexed  in  the  midst  of  jin  ejnich  which  demiunli, 
as  a  first  necessity,  the  individual  guarantees  of  Parliamentary  ru]c, 
that  tacitiu'n  Prince  woitid  vainly  HttemjU  to  conceal  his  deeds  from 
the  eye  of  his  contemporaries.  Ilia  wars  abroad,  his  acts  at  bonMv 
would  be  judged  hy  all,  not  only  by  the  most  restive  of  hi*  riciiuu. 
but  by  the  most  senile  of  his  followers.  His  words,  for  he  wnitW 
not  he  able  to  remain  silent,  would  be  scrutinised.  For  a  tim^ 
perhaps,  faioured  hy  ihe  obscurity  of  facts,  he  iiugUt  siicc'>od  in 
deluding  the  world  as  to  the  range  of  his  inliUigcnee,  and  the  rcrli- 
tudc  of  his  intentions.  For  a  few  years,  j.erhaps,  he  might  obtain 
credit  for  di  sin  teres  ted  n  ess,  and  for  the  sincerity  of  his  rdi^ous 
faith.  But  soon  thi'  key  of  his  policy  would  be  discovered,  hi* 
projects  unravelled,  his  plans  disclosed  beforehand.  From  tliil 
moment,  the  political  existence  of  this  enemy  of  public  faith  mi^-ht 
be  reckoned.    No  ally  would  choose  any  longer  to  be  ossociaied  «itl" 
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'  tim  in  great  enlerprises.  Even  that  reprieve  which  ihe  irony  of 
destiny  ivill  sompliines  extend  to  the  wiekcii.  that  lust  iirivilego  of 
^  redttming  his  fortunes  by  serving  it  just  cimsp,  wouM  rieserl  him  for 
ever.  Fuially,  his  moral  credit  sinking  daily,  neighbouring  nations 
I  eyeing  him  ivith  ever  grii.iter  distrust,  Ihe  we;ik  growing  bold  to  i-esist 
tliinl,  his  own  aubjecls  averting  with  c:>lui  Hnil  fiminess  their  right  t« 
Mast  guarantees  against  the  abuse  of  pi»wer,  tlio  slightest  siioi'k  would 
BufHcu  to  hurl  down  this  statue  with  feel  of  clay,  mejitating,  with 
I tnelaneholy  brow,  intincible  Armadas.  What  w;i3  brought  about  in 
I  favour  of  England  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  an  aecideaial  physical 
[furci;,  the  tempest,  would  at  the  present  day  be  uceoniplished  by  a 
Inutral  force  far  more  formidable  and  sure,  namely,  putilic  opinion, 
j-rere  the  interests  and  aspirations  of  our  race  towards  universal  con- 
Icord,  to  suppose  an  almost  impossible  case,  to  be  tlireateuud  with  evil 
I  deigns! 

We    think    we    have    suificiently    established  the     fact    in    this 
analysis,  that  the  degree  of  civiiiauliou  of  the  Indo-Europcnn  societies, 
corresponds  esucily  wiih  the  number  of  the  physical  forces  in  opera- 
tion within  those  societies,  and  also  to  the  sum  of  useful  result  which 
I  they    have  been  able  to  obtain  therefrom.      Whilst   history    bears 
LiritDess  to  this  proposition,  in  so  fur  as  our  own  race  is  concerned,  the 
I  tesliiuony  of  travellers  confirms  it   no  less  in  regard  to  the  other 
Ibranchcs  of  the  white  race,  and  in  regard  to  the  other  three  races — 
Hie  yellow,  the  red,  and  the  black.     For  it  is  the  pride  and  just 
pretension    of    social   economy    to   be  able,  better  than  any   other 
science,    to   show  the  unity  of  the  human  species,  throughout  the 
inGuito  variety  of  its  material  works  and  moral  conceptions.     Here 
behold  the  unhappy  Papou.  labouring  with  two  physical  forces  only, 
I  scarcely    rising    sii[)eiior    in    intelligonce    to    the   thinly- scattered 
[  inunmifers  which  dispute  food  and  possession  of  the  soil  willi  him  : 
crushed  down  by  the  double  fatality  of  a  scanty  vegetation,  and  a 
poorly -endowed  moral  nature,   where   a  few  inferior  instincts  hold 
dormant  the  rcileciive  fkcullics.     Under  these  roiscrablo  conditions, 
,  he  reproduces,    without  hope  perhaps  of  ever  rising  out  of  it,  an 
inferior  type  of  that  rudimentary,  but  more  vigorous  civilisation  of 
ODr  great  ancestors,  when  ihey  subsisted  upon  acorns  and  roots,  amid 
I  the  primitive  forests  of  the  Mediten'ancan  shores.     There,  on  the 
odier  hand,  behold  the  wild  Maori,  of  white  race,  who  is  at  once 
Warrior,  sailor,  and  cultivator  of  the  soil  ;  who  revives,  though  with 
,  Icftg  grandeur  and  poetrj-,  one  of  the  phases  of  Pelasgic  civilisation. 
I  The   Hercules  and  Theseus  of  this  raice  would  doubtless  enact  once 
■Titia  the  same  wonderful  deeds,   if  our  European  civilisation  were 
Jt  already    at  work   amongst   tbetn,    proceeding   with    necessary 
nitality,  draining  marshes,  exterminating  monsters,  driving  fever 
\A  witchcraft  from  the  lands  and  swamps  brought  into  cultivation. 
,  the  great  archipelagos  of  the  Southern  hemisphere,  we  find  tribes 
.1  Amnzons,  less  brilliant  than  those  of  the  Caucasian   type,    hut 
'.Bpassioned,  brave,  and  (roe,  aa  were  our  own  traditional  mothers  in 
L,Dbecuritjr  of  past  ages.     The  Southern  Cross  and  the  regularity 
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of  the  Monsoon  have  founded  in  yonder  distant  lands,  merchant 

which  revive  the  memory  of  Tyre  and   Cwthagc,      Madagaacar   

immense  tracts  of  the  Asiatic  anil  African  continents,  reprodnoe  Ihc 
aspects  of  our  own  feudal  media.'va]  era.     Lutlj,  our  Eeven  phjriol 
forces,,  are   to   be    found,    though,  for   the  moat    p«rl,    in  a 
rudimentary  stat«,  existing  amongst  the  Chinese. 

At  the  next  Annuul  Meeting  of  this  AsHoctation,  I  will  «iida' 
with  the  permissioa  of  the  Council,  to  penetrate  more  deeplj  idm  lb 
present  subject,  and  will  beg  to  call  attention  to  som*  eoeaoiiiicaJ  tat 
moral  considerations  connected  with  our  present  reaearcbce,  tniliUiri 
■with  great  success  at  Paris,  by  a  retired  officer  of  the  French  Nat;, 
M.  le  Docteur  Foley,  in  his  coiiferencea  of  the  winter  of  1861,  wgm 
the  physical  geography  of  the  globe. 

Before  concluding,  permit  me  to  render  homage  to  the  memar;  rf 
the  laic  illustrious  French  economist,  Charles  l>unoyer,  rccenily  loM 
lo  science.  Some  of  my  reflectiona  upon  the  relations  of  moal 
science  to  social  economy,  will  probably  have  recalled  lo  th«  meoo; 
of  many  present,  the  words  of  that  luvanl,  whose  Ul'e  was  «o  £n- 
lerested,  so  uiieful  and  couri^eous.  We  are  indcbleit  lo  his  wnrk  A 
t/ie  freedom  of  labtiur,  for  a  complete  and  rigorous  JemonstnfioB  i( 
the  great  social  fact,  that  in  proportion  as  a  nation  progreaiea  mit 
path  of  matetial  labour,  she  perfects  by  that  very  proceaa,  heriMl 
science.  When,  in  studying  the  laws  of  labour,  wc  attMcb  nfaW 
iniportance  to  the  physical  forces,  the  object  we  have  prim 
view,  is  to  co-operate  in  the  dcmoiistration  of  that  other  Bocul 
the  inverse  of  the  preceding,  that  all  moral  progression  taking 
in  the  heart  of  societies,  carries  with  it  n  corresponding  impro' 
in  the  domain  of  material  labour. 

Iq  the  speculative  order,  nothing  ia  more  deNrabIc  than  a  rifonw 
and  absolute  demonstration  of  the  reciprocal  relations  of  rlhics  vA 
social  economy.  New  light  would  thus  be  thrown  upon  tfae  prvUa 
of  our  destinies.  From  the  moment  that  a  uioral  effort  cr«aii^ 
to  speak,  matter,  and  that  this  matter  in  its  turn  jiiti  niifim 
faculties  of  the  mind,  the  continuity  of  the  forward  mo 
societies  is  assured.  That  ideal  of  justice  and  of  happinMS, 
man  carries  within  himself,  becomes  henceforth  an  a.ttMiiabk 
The  natural  philosopher  who,  in  his  study,  untroubled  by 
ot  the  kind,  brings  to  perfection  the  theories  rcfatin*  to 
movement,  to  electricity,  anj  who  thereby  prepares  tb« 
some  formidable  eighth  physical  force,  should  be  hoaoiinJ 
forth  as  one  of  the  spirituu-l  emancipators  of  Lis  race.  To 
elude,  the  theory  of  progress,  so  oflcJi  denied  for  wmst  of  fmti 
would  henceforth  become  an  established  doctrine,  ftw^fct  »44 
impulsive  virtues;  and  human  societies  would  hcncefunh  Uar 
joyfully,  in  the  certainty  that  no  incompatibility  exists  beiwttn  ih 
useful  and  the  beautiful,  between  the  acqaiaitJon  of  wealth  aaJ  lb 
practice  of  right. 
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On  the  Relationg  between   Great  Britain  and  her  Possessions 
Abroad.     By  R.  R.  ToRBENa, 

I  AM  induced  to  oiTer  a  paper  upOD  tha  economic  relations  between 
Great  Briiuiniuiil  her  possostiions  abroad,  in  tbe  belief  thnt  aa  this 
qoestion  ha^  hitherto  been  treated  alinoatexclusively  by  the  slatesmen 
I  and  economists  of  the  mother  country,  and  from  tbe  Br'ilish  (joint  of  view, 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  one  wLo  has  obaervcd  iind  wken  part  in 
Ihe  entire  procedure  of  converting  a  wildernesa  into  a  tliiiying  colony, 
may  be  heard  with  interest,  und  not  altogether  without  prolit. 

Upon  this  important  subject  we  find  extreme  coDflict  of  opinion. 
One  Beciiou  of  politicians  represented  by  Proles sor  Goldwiu  Smith, 
pronouncing  all  possessions  beyond  tho  limits  of  these  islands  to  be 
simply  a  source  of  weakness  and  expense,  would  reduce  the  empire  to 
thelimitsof  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Mr.  Heroiau  Merivale,  lepra* 
senting  more  liberal  opinious,  recogniaes  in  our  colonial  posaessiona  a 
source  of  wealth  and  power,  and  would  therefore  retain  tliejn  so  long 
as  that  may  be  done  without  resort  to  coercion.  He,  however,  regards 
the  ultimate  secession  of  the  larger  colonies  as  an  event  iaevitable,  but 
irkich  it  is  expedient  to  postpone  as  long  as  possible.  Again,  tbo 
economists  whom  Mr.  Merivale  designates  "  the  advocates  of  syste- 
matic coloriisatieii,"  regarding  the  colonies  as  somanycouuliea  annexed 
to  tbe  fkTea  of  these  islands,  maintain  that  under  an  enlighteeed  and 
liberal  policy,  the  union  may  be  continued  iudtfiuitely  with  tho 
greatest  advantage  to  both  pai'tics. 

Such  extreme  contrariety  of  opinion  amongst  speculative  philoso- 

Lphcra  argues  on  one  side  or  the  other  a  very  partial  knowledge  of 

fikctE,  or  a  very  partial  mode  of  regarding  them.     The  history  and 

Etati»ticE  of  the  coIouLil  empire  furnish  abundant  and  sufficiently 

authenticated  facts,  and  as  the  question  at  issue  is  of  vital  import,  tha 

time  of  this  Association  can  scarcely  bo  more  advantiigeoualyoccu- 

^_  pied  than  in  applying  them  to  test  the  soundness  of  these  opposing 

^■theories. 

^1  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  convenient  to  divide  the  British  poa- 
^■flcBEions  abroiul  into  three  classes: — Ist.  Military  posts,  such  as 
^^Gibraltar,  Aden,  and  St.  Helena,  maintained  as  strategic  positions 
conducive  or  essential  to  our  supremacy  at  sea.  2nd.  I'lantatiens  or 
territories,  such  as  ludia,  unsuitable  from  climate  or  other  conditions 
for  colonii^atiou  by  the  British  race.  3rd.  Colonies  in  tho  true  sense 
of  tho  term,  such  as  British  North  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand. 

As  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  advocates  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire  cliiuHy  on  account  of  the  drain  of  men  and  r..oi)ey  arising  from 
tbe  uecessilyof  maintaining  numbers  of  troops  in  distant  dependencies, 
ire  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  him  pressing  his  conclusion 
principally  against  the  retention  of  those  territories  in  which,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  hostile  native  powers,  or  tbe  imbealthineaa  of  the 
H  p  F  2 
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cUmatc,  tbis  drain  on  our  military'  resources  la  si  the  maximanL 
StraugQ  lo  any,  this  is  not  the  case,  tlie  Profeasor  docs  not  recomiaeod 
the  abanilonmcut  of  tlio  Indian  empire,  the  grounds  for  ciccplioo 
being,  in  Ijis  own  words,  page  292,  that  "  the  principle  of  colooial 
emancipation  does  not  apply  to  India,  because  it  h  a  conqu«rc4 
country,  not  a  colony,"  I(  isnoi,  however,  very  evident  o^n-u  ponlM^ 
why  countries  conquered  fram  the  inhabitanta  by  British  tMjaoill 
should  be  retained  in  prefernace  to  those  conquered  from  the  wilj«r- 
neas  by  British  ploughs  and  axes,  and  I  beUeve,  I  ant  not  t^iDgulv  is 
holding,  that  the  weight  of  reason  lies  just  the  other  way.  Bowmi; 
aa  happily  there  c.\ista  a  concurrence  of  optuioii  as  regards  tbe 
retGntiou  of  India,  we  may  pass  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  tb* 
argument  upon  which  tlie  abaudonment  of  Gibrultor  and  olhir 
military  possessions  is  urged. 

Acquisition  by  conquest,  tbe  sufficient  ground  for  retaining  Io£^ 
will  not  suffice  in  the  case  of  Gibraltar.  The  learned  ProfesftOf  tdb 
UB  ihul  "  these  and  similar  posts  must  be  abandoned  becausu  ha  lluw 
days  of  free  trade,  commerce  no  longer  needs  canuoD  to  clear  b« 
path." 

Cut  the  practical  man  of  the  world,  tbe  observer  of  tilings  as  ib^ 
actually  exist,  will  recognise  in  the  adoption  of  the  great  principlvof 
free  trade,  not  an  argument  for  abondotting,  but  an  additional  obii^ 
tion  for  retainiug  tli09e  militai'y  posts  and  naval  stations.  The  d&tt 
of  free  trade  is  to  render  Great"  Britain  the  workshop  of  the  weiU. 
In  that  capacity  she  is  to  the  j^rcat  com  and  raw  materinl  prodoOBg 
nations  what  the  town  is  to  the  country,  a  vast  populuiion  dnpfo^vl 
in  manufacturing  industry  is  here  condensed  upon  an  area  fiu  Ut 
limited  to  supply  them  with  food,  or  lo  aflbrd  employment  u  «t 
equal  population  in  agricultural  industry.  Under  theee  resoluif 
free  trade  the  veiy  existence  of  the  people  is  dependent  upun  iflr 
maintaining  command  of  the  ocean,  the  liighroad  for  the  tnuitportof 
our  food,  and  of  the  manufactured  goods  by  which  we  pnrthaatit 
Bread  stuffs  alone  to  tlio  value  of  sixteen  millions  sterling  areafl^ 
ally  imports  J  into  tliis  country  for  consumption,  and  withmU  llli' 
great  portion  of  our  population  would  starve. 

Again,  the  time  is  gone  when  our  navies  spread  their  nib  to  4t 
wind  as  the  only  motive  power.  In  these  days  the  comnUL&d  of  Ai 
sens  means  "  coals  ; "  coals  accumulated  in  sure  and  comnBiM' 
depots,  where  our  steam  navy  may  replenish.  Without  Gitnl" 
and  Klalia  the  Mediterranean  would  be  closed  against  our  coiods^ 
within  a  month  after  declaration  of  war.  Deprived  of  St.  HtlMH 
tlie  Cape,  King  George's  Simud,  Mauritius,  and  Aden,  oof  nf*^ 
macy  at  aea  would  be  at  nn  ciid,  our  commerce  would  be  ciil  fiS,  n' 
we  could  no  longer  purchase  food  with  products  of  the  iaiiiSliT*  i 
that  vast  populattou  which  free  trade  has  enabled  these  saull  Um 
to  maintain. 

The  principles  of  tree  trade  are  again  called  into  nquiatio  * 
furnish  argumunls  for  easting  otftho  colonies  properly  90  OklloJiM 
were  the  learned  Professor  rightly  acquainted  wiUi  tbe  ajMK  ^^  > 
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H  has  superseded,  ho  would  hftrdly  Lnve  commiited  himself  lo  the 
stalemcLit  that  "  by  adopting  free  trade  we  bavo  destroyed  the  only 
motive  for  retaining  our  colonies." 

By  this  menBuro  we  abolished  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market 
formerly  enjoyed  hy  tbo  colonists  which  was,  in  effect,  a  grievous 
tax  upon  the  people  of  this  country,  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
colonial  producer.  For  example,  we  nre  informed  by  Mr.  Merivalo 
that  "under  the  former  system,  in  a  single  year,  1828,  three  millions 
»nd  a  half  of  Bcitish  exports  purchased  in  the  West  Indies,  less  tlinu 
half  as  much  sugar  and  coffee  as  they  woald  have  purehasud  under 
free  trade  system.  In  Cuba  and  Briinil  £1,730,000  was  thus  ab- 
stracted from  the  British  pubhc  for  the  benefit  of  tlic  colonial  |iro- 
ducer  aa  effectually  as  if  a  direct  tax  had  been  levied,  and  the 
proceeds  handed  over  to  them."  The  same  may  be  said,  though  in 
a  less  degree,  ivith  respect  to  Canadian  timber.  Tet  we  find  the 
abandonment  of  this  most  unjust  and  oppressive  system  described  as 
destroying  the  only  motive  for  retaining  our  colouiea.  Here,  again, 
the  practical  man  will  perceive  the  converse  of  tills  proposition  to 
be  trne,  and  that  in  ado])ting  free  trade,  we  destroyed  the  only 
motive  for  casting  off  our  colonics. 

In  another  place  we  aro  informed  that  "  the  best  of  all  trades  is 
the  homo  trade;  the  next  best  trade  is  that  with  neighbouring 
countries  ;  because  in  that  trade  the  expense  of  carriage  is  not,  great, 
Tlie  worst  is  that  with  distant  countries  like  Australia,  because  the 
carriage  is  expensive,  and  the  speculation  hazardous." 

Surely  a  little  reflection  would  have  shown  that  so  long  as  the 
merchant  can  sell  hia  goods  for  20s,  in  England,  ho  will  not  bestow 
them  in  neighbouring  foreign  countries,  or  in  remote  British  colonies 
at  rates  that  after  payment  of  freight  and  insurance  will  net  I9s.  njrf. 
only,  and  therefore  that  "  best,"  "  next  best,"  and  "  worst  of  all," 
cannot  in  any  such  sense  be  predicated  of  trade. 

In  enumerating  colonial  grievances  the  Professor  states,  "Our 
Privy  Council  slLlI  drags  colonial  causes  to  its  distant  and  expensive 
Court  of  Appeal.  Our  Mint  still  deranges  colonial  currency  by  for- 
bidding nations  to  coin  their  own  money."  He  aeems  to  be  unaware 
Ibat  we  colonists  regai'd  this  appeal  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  (the  highest  and  most  justly  venerated  eoui't  in  tbo 
world)  as  one  of  the  great  privileges  we  enjoy  under  the  British 
Crown  ;  and  to  be  uninformed  of  the  notorious  fact,  that  a  bi'anch  of 
the  Koyal  Mint  has  for  years  been  established  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  unsuccessful  working  of  the  anomalous  and  hybrid  constitu- 
tions, thrust  upon  the  Australian  colonics  at  a  time  when  democratic 
principles  were  more  admired  in  ibis  country  than  they  have  since 
been,  is  advanced  aa  an  evidence  that  these  colonies  are  unworthy  lo 
be  embodied  in  the  British  empire.  But  if  dispassionately  examined 
Ae  fact  that  no  more  serious  mishaps  have  arisen  under  such  iusti- 
tutioua  will  be  rather  creditable  than  otherwise.  The  form  of 
Government  imposed  upon  Australia  is  not  a  raodel,  but  a  caricature 
oflbc  British  constitution. 
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We  find  in  Australia  an  Upper  House,  not  Belf-snst^ned  fcni 
subjected  periodically  to  popular  diclAtiou :  uid  %  Loner  HooH^ 
elected  by  uDiTersal  suffrage  tor  periods  «r>  short  as  to  rente  tli 
members  mere  delegates  of  tbe  working  classes.  ResponAlt 
GoTernment  euper-im posed  on  such  »  strucr.ure  acts,  iiot  as  »  kqf- 
stone  to  coneolidftto,  but  as  a  wedge  to  rend  and  shaitcr  ihett 
unstable  suppoils.  But  already  the  ])eople  of  these  c«loiuei  km* 
commenced  the  work  of  reforming  tlieir  miscbieTOUS  ioBtitnlkasi 
and  in  surrendering  a  portion  of  their  power,  with  a  view  to  ewi 
democracy  wilhin  safer  limits,  th^y  exhibit  a  patriotic  self-deniil 
and  forbearance  which  merit  favouring  countenance,  and  a  psiiot 
and  friendly  assislance,  ral.Ler  than  that  tbey  should  be  can  of 
from  tbe  mother  country  to  drift  away  into  tbe  naclslron  tf 
democracy. 

The  objections  to  which  I  havo  hitherto  replied  liaTB  gOM 
rather  to  the  oegatioa  of  any  advantage  arising  from  (be  praiMC 
relation  between  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies.  I  will  ■•» 
take  up  tbe  allegation  of  poaitivo  detriment,  as  arising  from  ikcM 
relations,  and  here,  whilst  maintaining  that  the  catapaamta§ 
benefits  infinitely  outweigh  the  alleged  di^dvantagee,  »4  wM* 
entirely  dissenting  from  the  conclnsionB  at  which  PfO&B* 
Smith  has  an'ived,  I  must  freely  nilmit  that  there  is  macb  tnA 
and  force  in  the  statements  themselves.  Thus,  admitting  it  lo  to 
trne  that  some  of  our  colonies  have  been  founded  »t  an  enota^ 
and  unnecessary  cost,  an<l  afterwards  so  mismanaged  that  Av 
value  to  the  mother  country  is  seriously  diminished.  I  am  BnUr 
to  perceire  in  those  admissions  any  ground  for  the  concli>»ioa  lU 
the  colonies  should  bo  abandoned.  If  a  man  haa  cxpcnM  k 
great  sum  in  acquiring  a  valuable  estate,  which  by  a  more  judkiiS 
procedure  he  might  have  acquired  at  a  trifling  cost,  that  nrtlfii 
no  reason  for  abandoning  the  property.  And  again,  if  a  naD 
agents  have  so  mismanaged  his  estates  as  eeriouely  to  dimimtdAB 
income  arising  therefrom,  reasou  would  dictate,  not  the  ul«nto 
mont  of  the  property,  but  that  he  ihoold  take  3tep«  to  iun 
judicious  management  in  future. 

For  final  determination  of  tbe  question,  whether  colouiea  can  !■ 
founded  and  maintained  in  connexion  with  tho  matber  ouuuUf 
without  cuiailuig  an  expense  and  loss  of  power,  ProfeaMT  Sam 
selects  tbe  case  of  New  Zealand  lo  be  what  he  calls  "a  tnwi 
instance,  au  instance  by  which  the  system  must  stand  or  Ui 
tbe  New  Zealanders  arc  the  flower  of  our  colonists  sent  out  ndv 
the  highest  nu8|)icc3  and  with  tbe  highest  aims."  Now  the  very  raHMi 
here  assigiied,  irrespective  of  the  disadvantuge  of  having  wtlhiikc 
limits  a  powerful  native  population,  and  the  advantage  of  a  vMjiiA 
gold  liekl,  siifGcc  to  make  the  case  of  New  Zealand  aJtogetfaa- OM^ 
tional,  and  ibercforc,  unfit  to  be  selected  for  "  the  cruciat  inatambf 
which  the  ^stem  muf  t  stand  or  fall.'*  I  would  rather  select  the  ui'MT 
of  South  Australia  as  one  in  every  way  suitable  for  this  cipeiiad 
because,  unlike  New  Zealand,  il  was  not  sent  out  under  "  the  bi^itf 
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anspioes,"  but  went  out  in  opposition  to  "  the  tigbeat  auepices,"  with 
the  avowed  object  of  proving  the  then  axiating  Bjstem,  which  the 
Pnrfeasor  appropriately  calls  "  the  nn-Eogliah  bureaucracy  ol'  Down- 
iog  Street,"  with  its  lnvish  waste  of  coloDiol  resources,  iu  needless 
ezpetidilare  ofBniish  IiLxee,  and  ita  mischievous  meddling  with  looil 
aSain,  to  be  entirely  a  mislah*. 

The  promoters  of  this  colony,  the  "systematic  colonisers"  of  Mr. 
Herman  Merivale,  declared  that  the  practice  of  giving  away  vaat 
tracts  of  the  colonial  lands  to  the  favourites  of  those  in  power  did  not 
promote  colonisation,  but  impeded  it  by  creating  monopolies,  by  ei- 
clnding  \,\iahonajide  settlers,  the  yeomanry,  from  iho  best  lauds,  and, 
by  the  inlerposilion  of  unoccupied  domuiiis.Bcatteriug  the  population. 
These  philosophers  eontonded  that  the  so-called  Crown  Lands  were 
the  inheritance  of  [he  people  of  these  realmn  held  iu  trust  by  the 
GoTemment  of  the  day,  and  that  if  duly  administered,  they  would 
aSbrd  means  of  relieving  the  country  of  all  expense  for  the  main- 
leoance  of  able-bodied  paupers.  They  held  that  those  lands,  entirely 
vnloeless  priorto  the  application  of  labour  and  capital,  would  aciuire 
value  precisely  as  those  elements  of  wealth  were  applied  to  them  in 
jnat  proporiions  or  otherwise. 

They  further  maintiiiued  the  expenditure  of  the  taxes  of  this 

floitntry  in  founding  colonics  to  be  unnecessary,  and  that  the  fntnre 

rerenaes  and  the  waste  lands  afforded  a  basis  of  credit  available  for 

raiaing  the  funds  necessary  for  the  outiit  and  first  settlement  of  the 

iB&nt  colony, — and  na  the  sit«  for  these  experiments  they  selected 

a  district  then  little  known,  but  which,  as  it  turned  out,  possesses 

no  special  advantages  cither  in  soil,  climate,  or  natural  productions 

over  other  settlements,  and  has  neither  the   attractions  of  a  gold 

field — the  disadvactage  of  a  hostile  Dative  race — or  any  other  dis- 

i'tnrbing  element  to  interfere  with  the  result  of  (heir  experiment. 

ij  took  part  in  that  experiment,  carefhlly  noting  every  event  that 

any  bearing,  either  in  proof  or  disproof  of  the  economic  pria- 

tftlea,  the  illustration  of  which  was  tho  object  of  tho  promoters  ; 

id  MB  England  has  not  yet  accomplished  her  mission  to  ]>eople  tho 
"waste  places  of  the  earth,  the  observations  of  one.  whose  official 
position  gave  him  the  best  opportunily  for  that  purpose,  may  not  be 
imiBlerestiug  or  without  utility. 

After  long  struggle  and  disheartening  delays  the  systemfttic 
Oolooisers  obtained  permission  to  try  this  experiment,  but  only  on 
eotidition  that  £30,000  was  deposited  in  the  British  Treasury  as  a 
gaarastee  against  any  expense  falling  upon  tbo  mother  country,  a 
nqnirement  which  so  seriously  damaged  the  credit  of  the  under- 
tsking  that  10  per  cent,  had  to  be  paid  for  a  loan,  which  else  might 
have  been  raised  for  six,  and  involved  an  expenditure  of  £3,000  per 
«BB(un  (a  serious  item  in  the  budget  of  an  infant  setilement)  for 
interest  on  money  Ijorrowed  in  excess  of  present  requirements. 
Coder  such  discoun^ements  the  first  emigrants  had  scarcely  settled 
opoa  the  laud  of  their  adoption  when  they  found  the  great  prm- 
UpIeB,  upon  tho  faith  of  which  they  had  staked  their  all,  obstructed 
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in   tlieir  operation   by  tlioae  on  whom   ths  executire  power  de> 
vol  veil. 

The  site  selected  for  tho  first  location  ivas  a  fertile  plain  sixteen 
mUes  by  nine,  for  the  most  part  clear  of  limber,  and  ready  for  the 
ploiigli  wbicii  would  at  once  have  been  set  agoing,  had  the  Govern- 
ment wisely  ordained  that  over  this  limited  area  damages  might  he 
recovered  from  the  proprictoi-s  of  cattio  trespassing  on  tillage  Und, 
whether  fuiiced  or  unfeiiced.  Unfortumitelv,  the  opposite  rule  wm 
adopted,  and  the  agricultnraligt  required  to  protect  bis  land  by  Birti- 
etautial  feuces  against  tho  sqiiiilter  cattle.  By  this  measiire,  in  tiM 
scarcity  of  laboui',  production  was  retarded  and  an  unnecessary  dnin 
imposed  upon  tho  limited  resources  of  the  yeoman.  The  laboumn 
Bent  out  by  the  Commissioners  who  had  (he  management  of  aflairs  in 
England,  wore  upon  arnval  employed  on  Government  works  itiii 
might  ivcdl  have  been  postponed,  or  so  comforlably  supported  in  idle- 
ness, that  Ihoy  would  not  work  for  hire.  A  man  whom  I  had  foi^ 
merly  known  in  Iroland.asuu  active  industrious  lahourer,toward*  the 
close  of  1840,  when  wages  were  6*.  per  day,  replied  to  my  remon- 
strance upon  his  (juarteriug  himself  on  tho  Government  as  ■  pauper, 
"  Sure,  your  honour,  I  get  as  good  lodgiug  as  is  going  and  pl^uiT  of 
the  best  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  a  glass  of  grog  and  Is.  6tl.  and 
little  to  do  for  it,  an  I'm  as  comforlable  as  can  be,  and  why  should 
I  go  killiu  myself  wid  work  when  the  Governraeut  is  so  generous?" 
This  monstrous  policy  brought  ruin  upon  all  who  embarked  in 
agricolture.  The  settlers  who  had  paid  for  land  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  the  purchase  money  would  bo  expended  on  briiigiug  oat 
labour,  found  themselves  deprived  of  that  labour  by  Goverumcct 
interfei'cnce.  Production  was  entirely  stopjjed,  Ibe  noce^^aries  of 
lifo  which  might  have  been  produced  in  profuse  abundance  ("U  the 
spot,  had  to  bo  iraporled  at  great  cost.  Potatoes,  which  slwinl; 
aftcrwarda  under  a  regime  consistent  with  economic  principles  wd 
common  sense,  were  produced  on  the  sjiot  at  5s.,  were  imported  &aa 
Tnsmauia  at  209.  The  natural  grass  was  so  high  as  lo  brush  o^ 
knees  na  1  rode  along,  yet  wages  were  so  artificially  kept  up  \>J 
Government  interference,  that  it  was  cheaper  lo  import  hay  tiisot* 
mow  our  natural  meadows.  There  being  as  yet  no  staple  riporli 
rU  had  to  ho  paid  for  in  cash,  the  country  was  soon  drained  of  in 
capital;  the  merchants,  with  one  solitary  osception,  went  throti^ 
tho  insolvent  court ;  the  treasury  was  empty,  and  the  governor,  lo 
meet  a  lavish  and  mischievous  expenditure,  was  compelled  to  drtw 
largely  upon  the  Conunissi oners  in  England,  by  whom  his  bills  wer«of 
necessity  dishonoured,  and  an  appeal  made  to  DowDiug  Street  tot 
assistance,  in  compliance  with  which  i'200,000  was  advanced 
the  British  treasury.  Thereupon  the  original  constitutional  ch> 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  self-supporting  principle  of  founding  i 
pronounced  a  failure,  whereas  it  had  never  been  tried  iu  nny  mftM 
that  allowed  the  possibility  of  sucee.'is.  An  amended  coDstiiulion 
granted,  substituting  sale  by  auction  at  a  tixed  upset  price  for  tlrt 
fixed  uniform  price  advocated  by  "  Wakefield  "  the  originator  uf  tike 
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nd  tlie"Bufficieiit  price"  insisted  on  by  the  same  philosopher 
(that  is  a  price  sufficient  to  Bupply  the  precise  amount  of  labour 
requii'eil  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land  sold  and  no  more,  sulficient 
also  lo  counteract  the  tendency  to  dispersion  exhibileil  in  countries 
irhere  extreme  facility  for  acquiring  land  is  afforded)  was  given  up 
as  RD  impracticable  theory.  Still  the  great  principles  upon  which 
the  colony  was  founded  were  preserved,  one  moiety  of  the  proceeds 
of  land  sales  was  esclusively  set  apart  for  emigratiou,  the  other  for 
emigration  or  public  works,  as  the  fluctuation  of  the  labour  market 
might  dictate.  The  self- supper  ting  principle  was  thenceforth  to  bo 
acted  upon,  the  governor  being  exphcitly  iuformeJ  that  no  drafts 
upon  the  Imperial  treasury  would  under  any  cireumstauoes  bo 
recognised. 

Upon  Captain,  now  Sir  George  Grey,  devolved  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  out  the  system  with  these  modifications.  The  course  to  be 
purr^ned  was  clear  to  every  man  of  common  sense  in  the  country, 
and  it  was  followed  with   unflinching  firmness  by  the  new  governor. 

PThe  Government  espenditure  was  cut  down  to  the  lowest  figure  con- 
eistent  with  the  couduct  of  public  business.  Government  works 
were  stopped,  and  the  able-bodied  labourers  were  informed  that  refusal 
of  employment  at  wages  that  afforded  anything  above  bare  subsist- 
ence would  entail  forfeiture  of  all  claim  upon  the  Government  for 
support. 

The  effect  was  magical.     The  town  became  depopulated  of  all 
^  able-bodied  idlers  ;  the  country  populated  by  industrious  labourers. 
B  True,  the  bulk  of  those  who  would  have  been  employers,  had  this 
^k  vise  and  just  policy  been  pursued  from  the  coraraencement,  hud  by  an 
^popposito  procedure  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  labourers  ;  yet 
^^  tbe  natural  products  of  the  country  heretofore  entirely  overlooked 
were   found    to   afford  a  fair  remuaeration.      Gum,  bark,  manna, 
barsilla,  fish,  isinglass,  were  prepared  for  export  ;  tbe  plough  was 
«Terywhere  sot  going,  and  ft(\er  the  second  season,  agricultural  pro- 
duce, which  previously  constituted  the  principal  import  from  Tas- 
mania, was   sent   there    in  such   quantity  that   the  governor  and 
P  council  of  that  colony  imposed  a  discriminating  duty  of  15  per  cent, 
to  protect  the  agriculturists  of  Tasmania  from  the  competition  of 
their  South  Australian  neighbours.     The  imperial  authority  did  not 
kdieallow  this  unjuat  act,  but  on  the  contrary,  adopted  foi  England 
the  same  policy,  subjecting  the  wheat  of  South  Australia  to  duly, 
ivhilst  admitting  that  of  Canada  free.     In  vain  we  called  the  atlen- 
lion  of  the  Colonial  Minister  to  the  fact  that  the  freight  and  charges 
^      from  our  distant  setllement  were  equivalent  to  a  protection  duty  of 
I2«.  per  quarter   in    favour  of  the  English   farmer.     In  vain  we 
^^  petitioned  against  this  partiality  and  injustice,  there  was  no  member 
B'Of  South  Australia  in  the  Plousc  of  Commons  to  briug  the  conduct  of 
"  the  q'nui  responsible  Secretaryof  State  for  the  Colonies  to  the  arbi- 
trament of  Parliament. 

Despite  all  discouragements,  however,  the  colony  had  entirely 
retrieved  its  position,  even  before  the  discovery  of  copper  mines, 
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which,  affordiDg  a  new  and  valuable  ataple,  gave  fresh  imxwlw  to 
her  progress. 

The  fimil  teet  of  the  systematic  principlw  af  eolonuatiOB  «■ 
applied  upoa  the  discovery  of  gold  !□  the  neigbbonring  ooloniei,  nd 
if  South  Australia  had  previouBiy  eufibred  fron  tha  violation  if 
those  principles  in  her  oivn  cose,  she  now  in  tora  derived  ■iliiiilsgi 
from  the  same  ignorant  policy  in  the  case  of  her  neighbour*.  UtuW 
certftiu  "  Orders  of  Her  Majesty  in  Cotmcil,"  the  squatiors  of  T»- 
toria  claimed  prescriptive  right  over  the  princely  domuns  in  vkitk 
they  dcpai-tured  their  stoek.,  uud  when  the  fortunate  gold-diQa; 
following  the  natural  instiact  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  aon^t  (i 
invest  his  gains  in  the  purchaeo  of  la.nd,  he  was  compelled  (oaift 
what  he  desired  in  South  Australia,  where  wise  regulations  aad  Ihb 
relating  to  the  acquisition  and  transfer  of  land  render  &>ai  tf 
higher  value,  deBpiie  inferior  saiX.  inferior  climate,  and  '<■-*-""■  ftia 
Melbourne,  the  great  grain  market  of  the  Sonth. 

To  meet  thia  demand  we   held  oar  land  oales  weeklj  iiwt«4  rf 
quarterly,  accepting  gold-dust  in  payment,  and  by  this  noMtaa 
amongst  us  a  numerous  and  thriving  yeomanry,  who  hav«  ImIimJ 
maintuio  the  steady  progress  of  the  colony  despite  tlto  goldm 
tions  of  her  more  highly  favoured  neighbour. 

With  the  exception  of  the  £200.000  drawn  in  early  days  htm  tfc* 
British  Treasury  to  meet  expenses  incurreil  by  imperial  ofteOB 
violation  of  those  principles,  to  test  which  the  colony  ma  fan  hi 
aa  I  have  before  explained,  South  Australia  has  never  been  chs^ 
able  on  tJio  British  tAxpayer.  Without  any  special  natural  aiwt 
tagea,  she  has  been  self-supporting  ;  there  b,  tberefure.  on 
for  referring  to  New  Zealand  or  to  any  otlior  settlement  thoogh 
under  the  highest  auspices  for  "a  crucial  instance"  lo  tertflrt 
which  has  been  already  domonstrnted,  viz.,  that  without  any  c«t  M 
the  mother  country  the  purposes  of  colonisation, — 1st,  to  dtMlif 
fresh  fields  in  which  the  surplus  labour  and  capital  of  this  (ooalV 
may  find  remunerative  employment;  2nd,  to  create  fresh  airt* 
fo?  the  products  of  the  labour  and  capital  ret^uod  in  this  wmHrj 
may  be  realised.  150,000  colonists  there  find  industry  and  c^a*! 
rewarded  by  abundance,  and  each  of  these  coluniats  is  a  cnMOV 
for  British  manufactures  to  the  amount  of  nearly  £10  annually. 

Professor  Smith  asserts  that  these  results  might  be  tifmUl 
attained  by  the  establishment  of  independent  states,  and  thai  lit 
costly  obligation  of  military  protection  might  t>e  avoided  by  A> 
mother  country  ;  but  England  could  not  without  total  loss  of  hsMS, 
prestige,  and  position  amongst  the  nations  of  tke  eartb  evad*  ^ 
obligation  to  protect  from  foreign  aggression  petty  states  IniW 
by  her  people,  and  allied  to  her  by  every  tic  that  can  bind  UgAv 
distinct  nation  all  lies.  The  contingency  of  military  expenditH*  >* 
the  event  of  war  would  therefore  be  alike  in  both  miirs.  tba  Wif^ 
lant  distinction,  and  one  which  the  learned  Professor  baa  fililadl* 
perceive,  being  that,  whereas  the  wealth  and  population  of  a«laV 
is  j>ro  Uuito  an  augmenlatioa  of  power  to  tho  mother  eonntiy,  A* 
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-wealth  and  population  of  an  in  dependent  State  mBf  become  an  aug- 
menULtioii  to  die  power  of  an  enemy. 

The  learned  Professor  most  reasonably  objecting  that  the  burden 
of  military  establishments  for  Iho  protection  of  thriving  settlements 
is  imposed  upon  the  ncavily  taxed  people  of  these  islands,  cites  the 
recent  coses  of  Canada  and  New  Zealand.  The  objection  is  just, 
but  the  gelcctions  for  illustration  are  unfortunate.  The  British  Par- 
liament and  the  Canadian  Parliament  arrived  at  difierent  conclusionB 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  emergency,  and  the  issue  has  proved  that  the 
Canadians  were  right.  They  may  reasonably  have  said,  "  From  our 
contiguity  to  the  source  from  which  danger  la  apprehended  we  have 
Boperior  information.  Were  we  represented  in  British  Councils  wa 
might  have  argued  the  question,  and  would  have  been  bound  by  the 
decision,  but  as  the  case  stands  we  are  responsible  to  our  consti- 
tuents, and  must  act  upon  our  own  judgments  and  not  upon  that  of 
the  British  Ministry,  or  Parliament."  Moreover,  in  considering  the 
apportionment  of  the  contribution  for  external  defences,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  owing  to  (he  great  difference  in  the  rates  of 
wages,  the  coet  of  a  military  force  emboilied  in  a  colony  is  moi'e  than 
double  that  of  an  equal  force  raised  in  the  mother  country. 

The  case  of  New  Zealand  is  not  one  of  contribution  for  defence 
againet  foreign  aggression,  but  for  the  suppression  of  a  rebellion  of 
one  race  ofHor  Majesty's  subjects  in  that  colony,  and  is  most  justly 
Hid  admirably  diBposed  of  iif  the  deapatches  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
«fifitle,  10  which  the  Professor  refers.  The  principle  being,  that  oa 
the  Government  of  the  Maori  race  has  hitherto  been  held  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  Imperial  ofKcers,  are  not  responsible  to  the  local 
authorities,  and  as  the  present  rebellion  has  arisen  (as  can  readily  be 
sbown)  under  their  mismanagement,  the  cost  of  suppressing  that 
rebellion  should  be  defrayed  principally  Irom  the  Imperial  resourcea. 
But  as  the  Government  of  both  races  is  now  transferred  to  the  local 
BUtboritioH,  all  future  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  that  Go- 
vernment, and  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order,  military,  or  other- 
"wise,  must  be  provided  exclusively  from  colonial  resources.  Although 
the  cases  selected  do  not  illustrate  the  true  position,  there  is,  never- 
theleiis,  as  I  have  before  stated,  muchjustice  in  the  objection  founded 
on  the  burden  of  military  protection. 

Excluding  from  consideration  purely  military  posts  and  foreign 
poBsessioai*  as  India,  hold  in- subjection  by  military  force,  and  treating 
for  present  purposes,  of  colonies  properly  bo  called,  the  military 
expenditure  may  be  classed  under  two  heads, — first,  for  tho  m^n- 
tenance  of  internal  tranquillity;  secondly,  for  protection  against 
foreign  war. 

As  regard:*  the  first  class,  setting  aside  Now  Zealand  and  convict 
Ions,  it  would,  I  apprehend,  be  impossible  to  adduce  any  valid 
Mcuse  for  imposing  upon  the  heavily  taxed  iidtabitants  of  thii 
country  llie  burden  of  military  expenditure  incurred  to  supplemeut 
the  local  police  purposes  of  a  colony. 

It  may  be  a  convenience  and  a  great  advantage  to  a  colony  to 
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liQTo  the  oEsist&iice  of  Her  Mojesly's  troops  for  these  purposes,  and 
it  may  alao  be  aii  advantage  to  the  mother  country  to  have  a  i>ortioii 
of  the  Btauiliiig  army  maiuUiued  during  timea  of  pescc  at  the  COSI 
of  the  coluuies,  hut  all  troops  so  employed  should,  unqucstionnhly, 
be  mainlaiDed  at  the  cost  of  the  colouy  requiring  them. 

Hitherto,  Ucyoud  barracks  and  certain  coutiiigenciea  and  allow- 
OQCCB  the  colonies  have  not,  as  fhr  as  I  am  aware,  been  called  upon 
to  pay  for  troops  fitationeJ  within  their  limits,  hut  BUrcly  the  oinis«ioB 
furnishes  no  argument  for  cutting  oS  the  colonies,  the  simple  reme^ 
in  such  case  being  in  future  to  make  the  calls,  and  if  they  be  not 
paid  up,  to  \¥i(hdraw  the  troops. 

The  queatiou  of  cspeudituro  against  foreign  aggreasioD,  thoogb 
complicated  by  involving  naval  as  well  as  militfuy  forces,  is  by  no 
nieanB  incapable  of  equiiuble  adjustmenl.  True,  there  is  exinsne 
diversity  in  the  requirements  of  different  colonics  for  military  pn*- 
tection.  The  extended  frontier  of  our  North  American  culoniet 
exposed  to  invasion  by  the  powerful  armament  of  the  United  ScaM 
requires  a  force  beyond  what  the  unaided  resources  of  these  colonia 
can  furniah.  Our  South  African  settlements  ai'e  similarly  cspostd, 
hut  there  the  requirements  for  defence  against  the  now  dimiiualied 
power  of  the  fronlier  tribes  is  comparatively  iuaignidcani,  Au»- 
tralia,  in  her  insular  position  may  with  her  large  and  well-orgMitrf 
volunteer  force,  without  support  from  the  land  forces  of  the  mother 
country,  cope  with  any  invading  iiritiy  that  is  at  all  likely  (o  he 
detached  ngiiinst  her  from  the  remote  sent  of  war  whether  in 
America  or  in  Europe. 

Under  these  circuinstaucea,  and  considering  that  the  peace  eiU- 
blisliment  may  be  esclusively  disposed  of  in  garrisouing  militwy 
Btalions,  in  securing  our  possessions  acquired  by  conquest  in  lDili>. 
and  in  supporting  the  civil  power  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland, 
in  which  case  these  portions  of  the  Empire  would  receive  all  the 
benefit  of  the  military  expenditure  ;  considering  ulso,  that  it  in  IM 
less  ihe  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  maintain  the  balance  of  poivtr 
in  America  than  in  Europe,  the  justice  of  the  case  may  bo  met 
by  exempting  the  colonies  from  coulributiou  towards  the  regular 
land  forces  on  condition  that  they  contribute  proportiouatpl}' 
on  the  capitulation  principle  to  Ihe  naval  expenditure  of  itic 
Empire. 

The  colonists,  taught  by  their  long  cxemplion  to  regard  protec- 
tion at  Ihe  cost  of  the  mother  coimtry  as  a  right,  established  bj 
us^e  may,  for  a  time,  exhibit  reluctance  to  underlake  their  pro- 
portion of  this  burden,  but  as  such  relui'laoce  has  no  fonndatioii 
either  in  reason  or  justice,  apart  from  the  plea  of  their  not  li«)Bg 
represonled  in  the  councils  of  the  Empire  (to  which  I  will  pnwentty 
refer)  and  as  they  are  well  aware  that,  if  separated  from  Ihc  moihor 
country,  their  expondilure  for  tliis  purpose  would  be  enormooaly 
increased  without  securiug  that  immunity  from  aggression  wkicb 
they  eujoy  under  the  British  Bag — reason  and  justice  will  prevail, 
as  every  great  principle  founded  in  equity  and  involving  the  ri(*bti 
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anil  interests  of  the  British  people  if  clearly  enunciated  and  con- 
sistently advocated  over  has  prevailed. 

I  submit  that  the  proposition  that  Great  Britain  would  derive 
strength  from  the  abauilonment  of  iier  colonies  and  military  stations, 
is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  maintain  that  the  prehensile  power,of 
the  hand  may  be  increased  by  cutting  off  the  fingers.  Professor 
Smith  attempts  to  establish  this  conclusion  through  the  following 
chain  of  reasoning, — 1st.  The  efficiency  of  our  arms  is  weakened  by 
dispersions  over  all  quarters  of  the  globe  for  the  defence  of  colonies 
which  contribute  nothing  either  in  men  or  money  towards  the 
external  defences  of  the  Empire.  2.  Our  colonists  must  be  given  a 
voice  in  our  councils  if  they  are  to  pay  for  our  wars.  3.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  obstacles  arising  from  distance  and  from  the  difference 
of  the  franchise,  and  from  tho  hopeless  difficulty  of  settling  the 
proportions  between  the  numbers  of  the  English  and  the  colonial 
members,  there  is  a  decisive  objection  arising  out  of  the  colonies 
having  now  Parliaments  of  their  own.  Therefore,  he  concludes,  an 
incorporating  union  being  impossible,  the  obvious  and  only  remedy 
is  complete  political  separation, 

Tho  proposition  that  the  efficacy  of  England's  military  force  is 
somewhat  weakened  i)y  dispersion  and  the  burden  of  taiatioa  for 
mutual  benefits  unequally  adjusted,  and  "  that  tho  colonies  cannot 
be  called  upon  to  contribute  unless  representation  in  the  British 
Parliament  be  accorded  to  them,"  are  ndmiltcd.  Let  us  oxamiae 
the  remainder  of  this  reasoning. 

As  to  the  obstacles  arising  from  distance  practically  for  the 
purpose  of  representation  at  Westminster,  Kirkwall  was  more 
remote  in  the  days  of  our  grandfiithers  thnn  Canada  is  at  the 
present  day.  The  voyage  from  Australia  is  nuder  six  weeks,  and 
the  day  is  at  hand  when  through  the  instrumentality  of  tho  electric 
wire  space  will  cease  to  retard  communication.  Tho  practical 
politician  never  looks  for  that  precision  in  results,  that  nicely  of 
adjustment  which  the  student  has  been  accustomed  to  observe  in 
tlie  exact  sciences.  Ho  therefore  thinks  lightly  of  what  to  the 
University  Professor  appears  a  hopeless  difficulty.  No  practical 
politician  would  expect  to  set  up  or  to  maintain  any  nicely  adjusted 
balance  of  representations  between  the  mother  country,  compara- 
tively stationary  in  population  and  wealth,  and  her  colonics  ad- 
vancing at  railway  speed. 

The  inequalities  or  anomalies  existing  even  under  a  reformed 
Parliament  without  any  very  appreciable  injury  to  the  stale  are 
sufficient  to  satisfy  him  that  the  benefits  of  Parliamentary  represen- 
tation aro  not  dependent  upon  equality  of  conslitucnces.  In  this 
,  particular  case,  however,  this  alleged  hopeless  difficulty  does  not 
enter,  Equahty  of  representation  were  it  attainable  would,  it  is 
obvious,  be  unjust  to  tho  mother  country  and  inconsistent  with  the 
object  aimed  at  for  the  colonies,  which  is,  such  representation  as 
minor  congenital  States  may  compatibly  with  the  piivilege  of  local 
self-government,  claim  in  the  councils  of  a  great  parent  State,     In 
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this  light  tbe  practical  politician  would  be  conl«nt  to  secure  smh 
an  amount  of  representation,  aa  would  eDsaro  a  bearing  for  oolooinl 
questions  advocated  from  the  colonial  point  of  view. 

That  tlie  feet  of  tho  colonies  hnving  now  Parliamenta  of  thdr 
own  for  local  self-government  should  be  addnced  by  ui  Oxftr4 
professor  of  historj-  as  a  decisive  objection  against  an  ineorpondlng 
anion  with  the  mother  country  is  inilecd  surprising.  It  is  ibcm* 
ceivable  that  Ihe  learned  professor  should  be  uoawnr?  tbxt  ibt 
univeri^ity  of  which  be  is  a  member,  has  a  eon^tilution  of  its  •*■ 
for  local  self-government,  yet  sends  representatives  to  the  HoaM  rf 
Commous.  The  city  of  London  and  other  great  corporations  in  tfct 
kingdoms  have  what  are  equivalent  to  Parliaments  of  their  vm, 
levyiug  taxes  and  maintaining  forces  for  local  pnrpoaes,  osd  jri 
Bend  representatives  to  the  imperial  Parliament. 

Those  distinct  municipal  goTcrnroenta  represented,  in  the  tfgr*- 
gate,  Parliament  derived  from  the  Folkmoto  and  the  Sbirpmolc,  ai 
the  Witinagemote  of  Saxon  England,  have  been  the  odmiratim  «( 
statesmen  and  philosophers  in  all  ages,  and  we  are  now  nssond  thif 
constitute  an  insufferable  anomaly. 

These  premises  have  not  stood  tbe  tost  of  examination.  Thej  ut 
disproved,  aud  tho  professor's  conclusion  "That  the  only  rrawdyii 
complete  political  separation"  fulls  to  the  ground.  But  it  ia  ot^Mbl 
that  neither  Mr,  AJderley  uor  any  other  writer  bus  brooghl  Ml 
any  practical  Kcbeme  of  incorporating  relatione  between  tbo  BOlkB 
country  and  her  colonies,  TLis  may  well  arise  from  cooridnibi 
that  until  the  principle  be  con  siderod  it  would  bo  premature  to  tUttt 
&nj  specific  programme,  as  it  might  have  the  appearance  of  dugiB' 
tism,  or  frustrate  tlie  main  object  by  inviting  discnnsion  npon  deifc 
As,  however,  the  objection  has  been  taken,  I  will,  witfaool  pleJM 
myself  or  others  to  any  of  the  detnils,  and  merely  as  an  -exain|iK 
^ve  the  outline  of  a  programme  sufficient  at  least  to  show  thai  M 
serious  impediment,  far  less  impossibility,  obstructs  the  reuoiaU* 
sdjuslmeut  of  this  question.  Assuming  as  a  basis  of  propoartiosalf 
representation,  and  without  id  anyway  interfering  with  theesiili^ 
privileges  of  local  self-government,  that  each  colony  having  SO^OBO 
inhabiian  ts,  should  send  to  the  British  House  of  CommnDi,  unr  Bt» 
ber  having  2.50,000  to  500,000,  two  members  having  1, 000,000  «rf 
upwards,  throe  members  to  be  returned  by  the  same  cnnstitotM 
which  electa  members  to  Ihe  Upjier  Legislative  Chamber  ofwdk 
colony,  or  if  there  bo  no  eiective  Upper  Chamber,  then  by  the  irf 
frnge  of  the  members  of  tbe  nominnled  Upper  Chamber  and  Elediw 
Chamber  conjointly,  or  by  tbe  members  oi  llic  Single  Chiunberwln 
there  is  but  one. 

Let  an  Act  of  tbe  Imperial  Parliament  confer  the  prirUegv  of  ml- 
ing  repre-^nlatives  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  these  prepoitii^ 
conditioned — 1st.  That  the  trade  between  the  mother  coonti7>i>' 
any  colony  availing  itself  of  atjch  Act,  be  us  r^arda  intercbugvaf 
the  products  and  manufactures  of  each,  placed  on  the  fooiit^  oft 
coasting  trade.     2nd.  Thatsuch  colony  grants  to  Her  H^coljMn 
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aJditional  civil  liat,  to  be  set  &siilo  aonDolly  as  a  first  charge  on  the 
revenue,  such  sums  na  maj  be  the  proportionate  coatributioD  of  such 
coloDf  estimated  on  Che  capitation  bai^ia  of  the  empire,  to  make  up 
the  aggregate  sum  voied  by  the  House  of  Comniooa  for  the  expenses 
of  the  navy.  The  placing  of  tlie  trade  on  the  footing  of  a  coasting 
trade  should  be  made  a  sine  qfia  mm,  for  as  pointed  out  by  Professor 
Smith,  the  anomaly  of  suETering  British  seltlementa  to  levy  a  hostile 
tariff  against  the  products  of  the  mother  country  which  proteeta  them, 
opposed  aa  it  is  to  tht'  true  interests  of  both,  would  be  altogether 
repugnsot  to  and  incampatible  with  a  more  intimale  relation  between 
the  mother  country  and  her  colonics.  Under  this  hypothesis  it  would 
be  optiocal  with  each  colonyto  accept  or  reject  the  terms,  and  iathis 
latter  case,  should  the  majority  of  the  British  Farllament,  dissenting 
from  what  I  hold  to  l>e  the  sound  views  of  Mr.  Herman  Merivale,  re- 
specting the  expediency  of  retaining  our  dependencies  even  under  the 
present  uuequal  adjustment  of  burdens,  decide  upon  casting  off  such 
Colouies  as  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  the  proffered  terms,  whatever 
objections  might  be  raised  on  other  grounds,  there  could  be  none  on 
the  plea  of  injustice.  Although,  aa  I  said  before,  the  colonies  have 
liy  long  immunity  been  encouraged  to  regard  [irotection  by  the 
mother  country  as  a  prescriptive  right,  I  believe,  they  would  even- 
tually see  that  justice  and  expediency  alike  dictated  cotitinuance  of 
the  connexion  by  closer  incorporation  with  the  mother  country,  with 
iia  necessary  corollary  of  participation  in  burdens  for  mutual  defence; 
in  which  case,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand,  would 
be  entitled  to  return  each  two  members;  South  Austridio,  Tasmania, 
and  Queensland,  each  one  member  ;  South  Africa,  two  members  ; 
Newfoundland,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  British  Columbia,  each  one  member;  Canada,  three  members; 
The  West'India  Islands,  three  members. 

The  addition  of  twenty-two  representatives  of  colonies  remote  fi'om 
each  other  in  interests  as  in  situation,  aud  therefore  not  likely  to  form 
aoy  iactiou-i  combination,  would  scarcely  disturb  the  equilibrium  of 
panics  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  condition  of  their  presence 
theie  would  set  at  rest  the  objection  on  the  plea  of  taxing  depen- 
dencies for  imperial  purposes,  the  injustice  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  these  islands  are  now  subjected  in  having  to  maintain  an  army  for 
the  defence  of  the  colouies  would  be  removed,  the  colonists  would  be 
fiuSicicntly  protected  ngainst  partial  or  injurious  legislation  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  such  as  formerly  occurred,  and  is  now  imminent 
on  the  transportation  question. 

The  conclusions  which  practical  experience  as  a  colonist  has  forced 
upon  me,  I  find  expressed  by  a  high  authority  on  such  questions, 
the  Right  Hon.  C.  B,  Adderley,  in  th<}  following  clear  and  forcible 
language : — "  The  question  is  not  of  separation,  but  of  sounder  rela- 
tions. There  is  a  defect  in  colonial  administration,  not  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  things,  but  the  accident  of  (recent  policy,  in  its  essence, 
fatal  to  prolonged  connexion ;  I  mean  the  conimunication  of  freedom 
without  responaibiliticd,  the  attempt  to  give  a  colony  its  full  share  of 
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Belf-governraent  in  comnion  with  iho  home  country,  yet  to  relieve  it 
of  the  duties  and  liabilities  wliich  are  essential  to  self-government. 
Such  terms  of  intercourse  compose  no  friendship,  nor  alliance,  nor 
•  comniunity,  nor  solid  interconnoxioii  of  any  eort,  but  a  fool's  pum- 
disc  of  mutual  promise  and  expectation,  equally  visionary  and  ct&- 
neacent.  If  the  colonies  will  undertake  the  duties  as  well  as  privilege) 
of  British  citizens,  we  may  go  on  together  aa  members  of  one  gie>l 
empire,  each  part  hiibilually  miiintuining  itself,  and  the  ivliole  ready 
to  rally  round  any  threatened  point." 

But  neither  Mr.  Adderley  nor  myself  can  claim  any  originality,  la 
enunciating  these  principles  we  are  but  echoing  the  voice  of  Englsod't 
greatest  philosoplier,  Adam  Smith.  This  doctrine  was  hia,  to  trwl 
colonies  not  as  separate  slates,  but  aa  integral  portions  of  the  nation, 
placing  their  trade  on  ihe  footing  of  a  coasting  trade,  anil  nltowing 
them  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Had  lus  teaching 
been  attended  to,  the  Slates  of  America  might  yet  remain  portion  of 
this  empire;  or  if,  aa  is  more  probable,  the  vastnesa  of  such  empire 
should  ere  thia  have  dictated  separation,  there  would  have  occurreJ 
B  parting  between  the  present  state  and  her  magnificent  progcor 
from  raotivee  of  mutual  expediency,  with  lasting  sentiments  of  gooa- 
will  and  affection,  instead  of  a  disruption  leaving  beyond  it  irritatiug 
memories  of  unjustttiable  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  powerfo! 
parent  Slate,  and  successfully  resisted  on  the  part  of  her  lulolccccal 
offspring.  Again,  in  more  recent  days,  the  wisdom  of  our  grwt 
philosopher  would  have  Uiclated  that  in  according  to  the  coloaus 
constitutions  foe  local  self-government,  the  gill  should  have  beea 
conditioned  that  Ihe  colonists  accepting  the  privileges  of  British 
citizenship  should  at  the  same  time  assurao  the  duties  and  responai* 
hilifies  appertaining  thereto,  by  reservation  of  a  civil  list  lo  Her 
Majesty  securing  o  rensonablo  contribution  towards  the  (Jefence  of 
the  empire,  and  bestowing  as  the  corollary  lo  that  obligation  the 
privilege  of  representation  in  the  councils  of  the  empire.  Above 
all,  care  would  have  been  taken  that  so  long  aa  the  relation  between 
mother  country  and  colony  should  endure,  (he  inlerchango  of  pro- 
ductions of  each  should  he  unrestricted  as  the  inlerclumge  of 
produce  and  manufaclurc  between  town  and  country  wiiliiti  lliB 
United  Kingdom.  We  should  not  have  seen  the  anomaly  of  a 
colony  excluding  by  a  hostile  tariff  the  productions  of  those  wboM 
industry  is  heavily  taxed  for  their  protection.  Neither  would  out 
slalesmenship  have  a.ssumed  the  ridiculous  attitude  of  retaining  the 
colonics  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  empire  with  one  hand  Khild 
thrashing  them  off  as  foreign  states  with  the  other. 

Finally,  it  is  impossible  to  adduce  any  argument  for  casljtig  oS 
our  Anstraiinn,  South  African,  aud  American  colonies  which  will 
not  apply  with  equal  force  to  casting  off  Ireland,  or  Angletea,  ot 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Under  sound  and  equitable  relations  the  wcaltii 
and  population  of  thee  colonies,  in  their  exisiing  position  on  the 
globe,  would  constitute  the  power  of  Great  Briuun,  aa  eflijctualty  »» 
though  they  could  be  handed  alongside,  and  matoriallf  annexed. 
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England's  true  policy  consists,  not  in  severing  but  in  drawing  closer 
tbe  boiiils  of  union,  and  dealing  with  her  coloniex  as  ho  mauy  uiidi- 
tional  counties  subjoined  to  tlie  area  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
nation  with  the  colonies  thaa  incorporated  would  receive  nn  increase 
in  wealth  and  population  equivitlent  to  an  espuuGion  of  the  narrow 
timits  of  these  i^unils  by  the  addition  of  so  mnny  counties  as  there 
now  ore  colonies  ;  and  England  with  lier  North  American  counties  on 
the  one  flank,  and  her  Australian  counties  on  the  other,  in  her  true 
position,  equi-distant  between  European  despotism  on  the  one  hand 
«Dd  American  democracy  on  the  other,  may  ever  continue  the  eccura 
boroe  of  liberty  in  the  right  sense  of  that  much  abused  word. 
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An  Ample  Fund /or  Emit/ration  in  the  Colonial  Crown  Lands. 
By  C-  E.   Bagot,  Barri.tter-nt-I.aw,  Dnblin, 

Tbk  unoccupied  territory  of  the  British  colonies,  that  is,  the  lanil 
not  yet  assigned  to  private  proprietors,  is  of  almost  illimitable  extent. 
Wlien  we  say  that  it  comprises  about  1,800  millions  of  acres,  we  are 
■s  &r  AS  ever  from  having  any  definite  idea  of  its  quantity.  It  is 
ample  enough  to  ahaurh  the  popula.tiou  of  the  United  Kingdom 
twenty  times  over,  or  to  receive  all  tbe  etuigmlion  of  Europe  for 
oeuluries  to  come.  These  lands,  formerly  worthless  and  so  little 
thought  of  that  they  were  left  to  be  disposed  of  by  tlie  ministers  of 
tbe  day  as  favour  or  caprice  dictated,  have  of  late  years  acquired  u 
aabstaiitial  pecnuiary  vahio  ;  a  result  which  bus  been  brought  about 
simply  by  putting  a  price  upon  them;  that  is,  a  reasonable  and  suf- 
ficient price.  So  long  us  land  was  given  away,  men,  eager  to  possess 
what  scemetf  to  be  property  in  the  colony,  because  it  wua  wealth  in 
tbe  old  country,  obtained  large  tracts,  which  they  were  unable  to 
Caltivale  or  to  colonise.  Thinly  scattered  over  a  wide  surface,  tno 
&r  apart  for  co-operation  or  for  trade,  tbe  settlers  quickly  degc- 
venled  into  a  condition  of  rude  plenty,  perhaps,  but  in  other  re- 
spects little  better  than  that  of  the  savage  whom  they  displaced.  In 
the  wild  backwoods  of  America,  and  amongst  the  Dutch  boers  of 
8outh  Africa,  may  be  seen  the  results  of  free  grants  of  land  to  iudi- 
vidaal  emigrants;  while  Western  Australia  to  this  day  pines  from 
the  consequences  of  tieing  up  immense  tracts  of  land  in  the  bauds 
of  private  persons  ;  no  less  than  three  millions  of  acres  having  been 
bestowed  at  a  nominal  price  upon  tbe  first  settlers. 

In  1832,  the  present  Earl  Grey,  being  then  Under-Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  caused  certain  ordinances  to  he  issued,  which  put  an 
end  for  ever  to  the  abuse  and  mischief  of  free  grants  of  land  in  the 
colonies.  It  was  directed  that  all  Innds  should  in  future  be  sold, 
mud  thai  the  produce  of  the  sales  should  he  expended  in  bringing 
ont  emigrants  from  these  countries,  thus  adopting  the  maia  pro- 
tiflioOB  of  tbe  Iheoiy  of  systematic  colontaation,   which   the  tato 
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Edward  GihlKm  Wakefield  devoted  bo  many  years  of  Lis  life  to  ej^ 
pltiin  and  ilevcirip.  In  spite  of  difficulties  and  impedimeDts,  mc^ily 
arising  from  imperfect  comprehension  of  tlie  plan,  and  the  partul 
or  fragmeni/iry  application  of  it,  Mr.  Wakelidd's  sysiem  Las  proTed 
its  soundness  and  its  usefulness  by  a  marked  success,  eBpecialiv 
in  the  colony  where  it  received  Ilie  (aires)  trial,  nud  where  iii 
author's  principles  were  most  nearly  followed,  uam^y,  iu  Soatk 
Australia.  The  system  has  been  departed  from  in  Bonae  of  its  nxtft 
essential  particulars,  but  tbe  colonial  lands  continue  to  be  obtuiMfalt 
by  sale  alone.  In  1860,  the  sales  of  land  in  tlie  several  eoloaiai 
produced  the  sum  of  £1,539,856  9s.  lit/.,  and  adding  tbe  rcccipU 
for  pasturage  and  mining  leases,  the  entire  land  revenue  amounted 
to  £-2,0H2,li\  7s.  6d.  As  the  colonies  grow  in  wealth  and  popo- 
lation,  the  quantity  of  land  sold  will,  of  course,  increase  ;  and  a! 
Ihere  arc  1,800  millions  of  acres  yet  unsold,  even  if  but  oue-foanli 
or  even  one-tenth  were  good  land  and  saleable,  there  would  he 
enough  for  very  many  years  to  come. 

Now  to  whom  does  this  revenue,  the  price  of  these  crown  lands, 
belong  ?  To  the  colouy,  or  to  the  mother  country  ?  Ad<1  how  sfaoaU 
it  be  expended  ?  These  are  the  questions  to  which  1  wouUi  innic 
the  attention  of  ihe  Department. 

Our  colonies  have  been  founded  in  various  ways  :  Bomc,  a»  tin 
Soutli  Wales  and  Tascnauia,  have  been  established  by  Ihe  Gflfcn- 
ment  sending  out  an  expedition  which  formed  part  of  tbe  ]Mllit 
force.  Others  have  originated  ivitb  bodies  of  private  persona,  M^ 
ing  iviiU  the  sanction  and  assistance  of  Government.  Such  wan  lb* 
case  with  Western  Australia  and  South  Australia.  Olben,  K^n. 
are  otlshoots  of  (ho  older  settlements,  which  by  the  MiUiority  of  tbe 
Imperial  Parliament  have  been  formed  into  separate  colonies ;  aA 
are  Victoria  and  Queensland.  There  have  been  few  ineiaacca  m 
later  times  of  colonies  being  established  by  private *aiIr«iUinn 
without  the  help  and  countenance  of  the  State.  The  first  auliWl 
in  New  Zealand  were  enterprising  individuals,  who  wern  direo^ 
raged  and  disowned  by  the  Homo  Government,  of  whicii  they 
affected  and  hoped  te  bo  independent.  But  unable  to  hold  th* 
ground  again.it  the  natives,  and  fearful  of  foreign  intervention,  &rf 
anxiously  sought  for  the  protection  of  the  British  Govenimoi, 
which,  at  length,  in  1840.  admitted  them  within  its  Jurisdieliuu  and 
the  slielter  of  its  power.  TIma,  all  our  colonies,  whatever  may  bate 
been  the  circnmstances  of  their  origin,  have  needed  tbe  pn>teciiiK 
hand  of  the  mother  country  to  ward  off  molestation  front  witkML 
to  preserve  peace  and  order  within.  It  is  the  might  of  Briuin.  ir 
the  prtMtigt  of  her  name  which  shelters  and  aflbrds  roumrn  aflJ 
coufidenco  to  tbe  infant  settlement ;  which  guards  its  trade  and  in- 
ereaeing  wealth  from  piracy  and  plunder  ;  and  the  gnawing  «tiUMj 
enjoys  from  lii'st  («  last  the  immense  advantage  of  forming  an  ial^ 
gral  portion  of  a  mighty  empire,  whose  commerce  and  whoM  arav 
extend  to  every  region  of  tlio  globe.  But  the  proteoilon  of  wr 
colonies,   their  government,  and   the  admin  is  tration  of  jmile*  in 
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them,  are  nil  at  the  cost  of  i!ie  mother  country.  Many  of  them  arn 
now  in  grent  part  seif-Mupporting,  but  at  tho  heginuing,  nml  for 
.  a  loiig  pt'rioil  of  thfir  jotilh,  the  whole  uxpensu  came  from  the 
ImpeHiil  exchequer,  nnd  the  sums  which  have  been  so  expended 
»inoviut  to  mnny  million?,  Tho  coloiiiul  territory  is  therefore  the 
rightful  acqujsitiuu  of  the  arms  and  the  l.reasurc  of  the  empire.  It 
has  been  won  by  the  enlerprise  of  our  people,  and  from  the  taxea 
they  have  paid  lias  been  defrayed  all  the  cost  of  defending  it.  It  is 
tlie  property  of  tho  British  people  st  large,  for  whom  iho  Crown 
holds  it  in  trust.  The  colonists  arc,  of  course,  entilled  to  their  fair 
proportion  of  it,  as  part  of  the  British  public  ;  hut  the  mere  fact  of 
iheii'  settling  there  can  give  them  no  right  of  pi"operly  iu  llie residue 
which  Ihey  do  not  actually  occupy,  and  the  colonial  governments  can 
bmvn  no  interest  or  properly  in  the  waste  lands  unless  by  grant  from 
Ike  Crown. 

Now  if  tho  Crown  lands  are  the  property  of  the  nation,  the 
revenues  raised  by  their  sale  arc  jUBtly  applicable  to  imperial  pubhc 
purposes.  .  But  inasmuch  as  it  is  colonisation  which  gives  the  lauds 
«  roarketahlc  raliio,  it  seems  but  rcasonablo  that  the  price  should  ho 
expended  on  objects  that  aro  both  colonial  and  imperial.  In  dc- 
TotiDg  it,  therefore,  to  the  promotion  of  emigration,  it  is  applied  in 
a  manner  most  eaeential  to  the  progress  of  ihe  colony,  and  moat 
be«e6cial  to  many  of  the  more  humble  classes  of  our  people. 

Bat  unfortunately,  this  noble  revenue,  now  £2,000,000,  is  uo 
longer  ours,  and  we  have  no  control  whatover  over  its  allocation. 
When  granting  free  cousiitulions,  ami  the  right  of  self-government 
Ik9  oolonies,  Parliament,  with  a  blind  and  improvident  generosity, 
OTer  to  them  the  absolute  disposition  of  all  the  Crown  lands, 
ndof  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  them.  The  matter  at  the  time 
(1855)  attracted  little  attention,  for  (cw  were  aware  of  the  value  and 
importnQce  6f  tho  great  gift  ;  and  the  Colonial  Office  seems  to  have 
■olcd  with  a  reckless  disregard  of  eonsccjuences,  as  if  nnicious  to  be 
rid  of  all  trouble  in  the  future.  Yet  some  of  the  consequences 
might  easily  have  been  foreseen.  The  land  funds  in  AnstralJa  have 
been  applied  in  great  part  to  the  general  purpoECS  of  the  colonies,  in 
t*lief  of  their  own  taxation.  For  some  years  assistauce  to  emi- 
granls  was  wholly  discontinued,  and  though  it  is  now  renewed,  only 
Que^hird  or  one-fourth  of  the  fund  is  so  applied,  that  is,  a  sum  of 
l-lboDl  £250.000,  out  of  an  income  of  nearly  £2,000,000.  I  am 
tpeaking  now  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  for  the  amount  pro- 
dncetl  by  the  sales  of  land  in  tho  other  colonies  is  comparatively 
I,  and  it  would  take  loo  much  time  to  discusa  on  this  occasion 
special  circumstances  affecting  tbem. 

'o  ihe  wholesome  and  prosperous  progress  of  a  colony  in  a  new 

jttntry  the    constant   accession  of    new    settlors  is  indispensable. 

M  are  always  so  high  that  a  very  short  lime  suffices  to  enable 

industrious  workman  to  "ave  enough  to  purchase  for  himself  a 

reo,  and  lo  become  an  emyiloyor  of  labour.     To  supply  him  wilh 

le  labour  he  requires,  aud  to  liU  his  place  as  a  labourer  for  oilien, 
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creates  a  'n'aat  for  two  hatids  instead  of  oue  ;  aiid  sotncn'tutt  id  iha 
waj",  allhou^h,  of  course,  not  precisely  ia  such  proportion,  iIm 
demand  groivs  in  a  couslnntly  increasing  ratio  ;  and  if  it  be  not  tnei 
by  the  steady  influx  of  emiprnnls,  wages  rise  beyond  the  ability 
even  of  colonial  profits  to  sustain,  many  operations  of  trade  txt 
abandoned,  and  tlie  whole  colony  IsnguiBlics  from  the  staguation  of 
enterprise  and  coranierce.  Universal  suffrage  is  the  lawof  Australia: 
and  it  necessarily  gives  the  preponderating  influouce  to  the  claawa 
living  by  labour.  They  conceived  very  naturally,  if  not  very  wiaely, 
that  every  new  arrival  tended  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages,  and  pre- 
vailed upoh  their  legislatures  to  discontinue  aid  to  emigration  i 
which  was  not  revived  until  the  pressure  and  distress  to  whicb  I 
have  alluded  opened  their  eyes  to  the  folly  of  their  policy.  Even 
now  there  is  a  party  in  some  of  the  colonies  opposed  to  gmntiiigthli 
aid,  and  there  \s  no  security  that  any  unfavourable  change — a  sli^ 
fall  in  wages — may  not  again  cause  the  diversion  of  the  whole  of  tin 
land  fund  to  purely  colouial  objects, 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  surrender  of  the  Crown  lands  aid 
the  revenues  arising  from  them  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  wm 
most  unjust  to  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  hurtful  ali* 
to  the  true  interests  of  the  colonies  themselves.  Many  colonisit 
entertain  the  same  views,  and  would  gladly  Lave  acquiesced  in  any 
act  or  Glipulation  which  would  have  devoted  the  land  fund  to  tla 
promotioD  of  eniigratiou.  and  to  no  other  purpose  wh&tsoever. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said  that,  inasmuch  as  these  lands  and  revenoa 
have  already  been  made  over  by  Act  of  Parliament,  it  ia  now  too 
late,  and  therefore  uaelesB,  to  find  fault  wilh  their  appropriaiioa.  1 
am  not  sure  that  it  is  altogether  too  lale  to  make  some  arrang«nuni( 
with  the  Australian  legislatures,  whereby  they  may  be  iuduccdia 
apply  a  targe  proportion,  say  one-half,  of  these  funds  to  emigration. 
And  the  ex'unple  of  what  we  have  lost  atfords  a  weighty  arguiimt 
for  avoiding  such  an  error  in  future  dealings  with  the  Inuds  whict 
are  as  yet  unappropriated.  The  vast  regions  of  northern  and  ceuirtl 
Australia,  recently  explored  by  Burke,  and  Wills,  and  Slnart,  com- 
prise 600,000,000  of  acres,  which  are  still  in  the  power  of  ihcCroirn. 
by  wliicli,  however,  they  maybe  disposed  of  without  further  auihoritj 
of  Parliament.  New  colonies  will,  ere  long,  be  established  on  ihf 
north  coast ;  and  large  tractr^  of  the.  interior  will  speedily  be  occupied 
by  vast  flocks  of  sbecp.  By  a  despatch  of  Ihe  26th  of  June  last,  tlM 
Duke  of  Newcastle  announced  to  tlie  Government  of  .South  Aiislnlia 
that  this  immense  territory  would  be  placed  provisionally  undAr  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  colony.  His  Giaee  made  no  reservation  of  tin 
land  revenue,  and  the  South  Australian  authorities  are  about  to  Irt 
and  sell  lauds  (herein,  and  to  deal  with  did  produce  iu  iIm  ismu 
manuer  as  within  their  own  proper  limits. 

If  but  one-tenth  of  the  soil  be  fit  for  cultiratioD  and  for  sale,  h«re 
is  the  source  of  a  revenue  of  sixty  millious  of  pounds  sterling  of  which 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  the  rightful  owners,  and  the 
legitimate  applicalion  of  which  is,  to  enable  our  poorer  cU»es  U 
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emigrate,  if  they  are  bo  minded,  to  this  now  and  promising  field  of 
exertion. 

It  is  much  to  he  feared  that,  unless  public  opinion  lie  strongly 
expressed  npon  this  subject,  the  Colnniul  Office  will  act  upon  pre- 
cedent, and  will  again  commit  the  fatal  blunder  of  throwing  away 
&  revenue  ample  enough  to  defray  all  the  cost  of  emigi'fltion  for 
very  many  years  to  come,  and  to  mee  t  all  the  expenses  of  founding 
kod  protecting  new  colonies. 

In  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  in  Britiah  Columbia  and  Vau- 
coBTer's  Islaud,  and  in  the  other  North  American  dependencies, 
the  quantity  of  land  which  has  not  yet  been  assigned  to  the  Colonial 
Goveruments,  amounts  to  probably  as  much  more  ;  and  the  same 
proTisioDs  should  be  made  with  respect  to  them  ;  that  is,  they 
ehoold  be  carefully  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  our  people,  and  to 
defray  nil  the  expenses  of  colonisation. 

It  would,  of  course,  he  a  mere  speculation  to  estimate  the  amount 
likely  to  bo  produced  annually  in  this  way.  But  I  think  about 
one  million  a  year  might  be  reckoned  on,  which  would  pay  nil 
expenses  of  management  and  of  sufTeys,  and  curry  out  at  least 
40,000  emigrants  every  year  ;  diverting  to  our  own  colonies  a  large 
portion  of  the  stream  which  now  flows  to  enrich  the  American 
States.  The  adoption  of  this  measure,  which  is  in  truth  nothing 
more  than  carrying  out  in  their  integrity  the  propositions  of  Mr. 
"Wakefield,  would  obviate  the  objections  which  are  made  to  the 
retention  of  our  colonies  because  of  their  espensiveness,  and 
Wpecially  to  the  formation  of  new  settlements.  The  land  fund 
properly  administered  would  not  only  colonise  the  country,  but 
ivould  provide  the  means  of  securing  and  ultimately  of  payiug  all 
the  charges  which  the  mother  country  would  incur  in  establishing 
lite  colonv  and  in  maintaining  it  in  its  infancy.  For  instance,  were 
tli«  Australian  Crown  Lands  reserved  to  the  Crown,  instead  of  being 
^ven  over  to  feed  the  extravagance  of  our  Australian  friends,  the 
revenue  of  £2,000,000  a  year,  justly  our  property,  would  very 
quickly,  after  providing  a  sutRcient  emigration  fund,  repay  cveiy 
poDud  which  this  country  has  expended  on  hehalf  of  the  colonies 
from  their  foundation  to  the  present  day.  It  is,  I  believe,  the 
destiny  of  this  great  nation  to  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it ; — 
to  go  on  in  the  career  of  colonisation,  until  all  the  waste  places  in 
onr  vast  Imperial  territory  shall  Ixt  populous  with  an  English- 
ipeakiog  race,  enjoying  the  freedom  and  security  which  British 
mttitutions  can  so  well  aftbrd  them.  Aud  I  have  endeavoured  to 
J(ow  how  all  tliis  can  in  the  future  be  accomplished  without  cost  to 
jur  exchequer,  and  with  great  advantage  to  the  redundant  popnla- 
tton  of  the  realm. 
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Emigration.      By  Henkt  Jordan. 

In  trenting  tliia  subject,  it  may  Iw  necessary  for  me  first  to  giTe,  wiy 
briefly,  a  few  stalementBrfhowiug  the  suitnbility  of  th«  a«w  Antu^ 
liaii  colouy  for  the  reception  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  emigratiM 
of  Great  Britain. 

Queensland  comprises  an  area  of  678,000  square  mile^  DUflj 
iwclvo  times  the  size  of  £Dgl»it<l  mid  Wales.  It  li»a  lh«  advsBOg^ 
peculiar  to  that  portion  of  Aufiirulio,  of  nuiuy  liue  navigable  ri*an. 
The  clim&te,  tliough  hot  in  tlie  summer,  is  remarkably  healthy,  aaJ 
suited  to  the  Euro[>ean  conatitulion. 

The  puatoi-ftl  capabilities  of  this  iiorthent  pwt  of  Auslnlift  a» 
well  known.  Queensland  wool  fetches  a  high  price  in  ilip  Briuk 
market ;  the  exports  lost  year  are  giTeii  ns  upwards  of  o'^ht  millicM 
of  pDuncls.     This  mny  bo  increaaeil.  probably  eeveufold. 

Since  the  important  and  invaluable  discoTerim  by  Stuui.  BoAft 
Grcgiiry,  Laudsborough,  and  Walker,  in  Norrhern  and  Csml 
Australia,  paaioral  occupuiion  has  prngres^ed  with  almoM  toeredU* 
rapidity,  and  before  long  the  "  overlauder,"  wilh  hia  flocks  and  beri^ 
will  be  able  to  pass  right  thr«ugli  the  great  continent  of  Aoitnili, 
from  \ts  northern  shores  to  tlio  city  of  Melbourne,  securiajcliii  dM|* 
every  night  in  a  well  made  stockyard,  ami  himself  sharing  llicfl^ 
verbial  hospitality  of  "the  hu»h,"  at  iho  plentiful  bowci  irf  MM 
Australian  squatter.  Where,  but  a  lew  years  ago,  it  n-as  thtn^l  a 
vast  desert  spread  out  in  an  iuipHHKable  barrier,  it  is  now  t^ 
possible  thtit  before  many  years  shall  linve  uUpsod  fliin:  may  !• 
a  great  highway  ot  commerce,  traversed  by  the  rspitl  nilway  oa 
bringing  irado  and  wealth  to  the  southern  cities  of  Australia  fr^ 
India  and  China,  and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Admitting  that  nine-tenths  of  the  country  is  »uit«d  only  tr 
feeding  alieep  and  cattle,  tiie  remaining  one-tenth,  at  least,  i«iAir 
rably  ealeulaled  for  tillage,  and  this  wuuld  amount  to  uiiirar^  rf 
forty-three  millions  of  acres.  The  uplands  produee  ilie  fiaost  «tat 
A  great  variety  of  fruits,  cereals,  nrrowroot,  flax,  tobacco,  8i^;ar,  m1 
cotton,  are  cultivated  Tcry  proliiably  on  the  lower  lands.  Fire  ea* 
pnnies  arc  in  active  operation,  growing  cotton  with  European  labtK 
£y  the  hist  mail.  I  have  received  iiitelligeuco  that  ihe  e>xperieaot<f 
Uio  two  past  years  bas  convinced  those  I'ngagerl  in  tliia  eaivpliw 
that "  cotton  can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  Queensland,"  1b  pM^ 
of  this,  the  several  companies  are  pf'paring  gre«llj  10  azuadlhw 
operations  this  next  season  ;  *'  the  i]iianlity  of  land  under  coUhtflai 
for  cotton  this  year  far  exceeds  that  in  former  years."  KutwukonA- 
ing  ail  the  diffieuliies  of  the  first  year's  iiial,  I  think  it  ia  fuUjpnmi 
that  there  would  bo  a  good  paying  profit  from  the  cultivation  cfcitM 
in  Queensland,  even  at  the  prices  which  ruled  before  the  main  npf^ 
of  this  textile  was  eul  ofi"  bj  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wari* 
America. 

Admitting  that  the  capabilities  of  Queeoslaud  ar«  corr«etlj  tU*- 
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Dialei],  it  is  unnecessary  to  sii^  anything  of  the  iniportftuce  and 
ivisdom  of  eneouraoing  eraigration  to  that  part  of  Auittralia.  I  may, 
howevur  just  remark  that,  apart  from  the  great  advantage  to  the 
colony  nnil  lo  the  emigrant,  there  are  gi'eaC  ndvanlnges  to  be  derived 
to  Grent  Britain  her^lf — not  by  increasing  cmigraiion,  liui  by  the 
direclioQ  of  the  conatunt  tide  of  cmigrution  already  existing — turning 
the  stream  into  what  may  be  regarded  its  legitimate  channels  towards 
our  own  colonies.  The  report  of  Her  Majesty'i*  Emigration  Commis' 
eionera  tor  18GI  shows  that,  from  1850  to  1860,  an  average  of  two 
liundi-ed  and  twenty-nine  thousand  persons  left  the  United  Kingdom 
every  year,  and  ihat  the  greater  part  of  these  went  away  to  a  foreign 
«oontry.  During  that  period  a  million  and  a  half  of  our  people  went 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  Authorised  statistics  prove,  Ihat 
those  who  thus  leave  this  country  for  America  are  customers  to 
Britain  to  tbe  amount  of  only  seventeen  shillings  a  head  per  annum, 
but  that  those  who  go  to  our  own  colonies  in  Australia  consume 
newly  twenty  times  thii!  amount  of  British  goods ;  our  exports  to 
those  colonies  averaging  £1G  for  every  soul  in  Australia. 

During  the  tirst  Session  of  the  Q^K^en^'hlnd  Parliament  the  great 
<[ueoiion  waa,  whether  or  not  our  vast  territory  should  be  colonised 
in  tlM  true  senee  of  the  word,  by  inviting  a,  British  population  to 
settle  ()n  the  land.  The  great  extent  of  our  colony,  the  salnhrily  of 
our  climate,  anil  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  were  irresistible  arguments, 
deciding  the  rjucstion  in  the  ailinnative. 

The  means  ailopted  hy  the  Queensland  Parliament  to  attract  popu- 
hlion  are  such  as  were  natunUty  suggested  by  the  fact,  that  so  great 
an  extent  of  land  ivas  at  our  disposal  and  available  for  tliis  porpose. 
Tlie  principle  of  the  land  and  emigration  scheme,  that  became  law 
during  the  first  session  of  the  Qiieensland  Parliimient,  is  to  give 
away  the  land  to  persons  who  go  out,  nnd  who  pay  their  own  passiigea 
to  the  colony.  It  is  presumed  that  many  of  these  will  he  Bmall 
farmers,  and  others  of  a  class  who  emigrate  every  yejir  from  Britain 
in  the  hope  of  possessing  their  own  land,  and  who  have  hitherto 
generaUy  gone  away  to  the  United  States  of  America,  because  of  the 
facilities  which  are  there  offered  for  realising  this  deaiie.  The  gift 
of  the  land,  in  a  proportion  quite  equal  to  the  average  cost  of  passage, 
it  w»8  believed,  would  bridge  across  the  diificully  of  the  greater  cost 
cf  pmmge  to  Australia,  and  hy  the  Alienation  of  Crown  Lands'  Act, 
now  in  operation  in  Queensland,  a  £311  land  order  is  given  to  full 
paying  paiwengers  for  each  adult  member  of  the  family,  two  children 
between  four  and  fnurteen  years  also  counting  as  one  adult.  The 
land  orders  are  received  by  the  Government  to  their  full  nominal 
■value,  whenever  tendered  for  "  country,"  or  "  reserve"  lands.  The 
terms  on  which  the  land,  suitable  for  farming  purposes,  should  be 
■old,  were  also  consistent  in  principle  with  the  free  grants,  as  a  means 
of  attracting  the  small  capitalist- farmer,  and  entirely  o|i[>osed  to  the 
plan  that  had  genei'ally  obtiuiied  in  the  other  Australian  colonics,  of 
selling  (he  land  at  a  high  npsct  price  at  auction.  The  principle  was 
adopted  of  a  tixcd  price,  with  deferred  payments. 
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Within  five  miles  of  all  the  larger  Wwns  in  the  colony,  Uie  Ad 
provides  tiiers  eliall  be  a  block  of  land  cORtuining  at  least  10,000 
acres,  surreyed,  and  divided  into  farms  containing  from  40  to 
S20  acres  each.  It  is  further  provided,  that  lliese  "  Anricultiinl 
Keservcs"  shall  always  he  kept  extended  to  5,000  acres  a-head  »(  iha 
demimd. 

Persons  purchasing  forty  acres  must  pay  £40  in  land  orders,  or 
cash,  for  the  fee'Siniple  of  the  land,  hut  are  (hen  allowed  to  loaw 
three  times  as  much  as  they  hare  thus  purchased,  at  the  nominuJ  rent 
of  sixpence  an  acre,  a  year,  for  five  years,  with  pre-emptive  riglit  of 
purchase  of  llie  whole,  or  any  portion  of  the  leased  part,  at  the  ead 
of  that  period,  or  at  any  time  during  the  interval.  In  other  worda; 
persons  may  tiike  up  a  fai-m  of  IGO  acres,  ])aying:  a  fourth  of  tlw 
money  at  once,  and  having  credit  for  the  remaining  three-fourths  for 
five  years,  using  tlielr  laud  ordei'S  in  payment,  us  far  as  they  wfll  gl>> 
to  their  full  nominal  value  aa  so  much  money.  The  condiUona  arr, 
occupancy,  and  that  the  land  be  fenced  round  in  eighteen  monOu> 
Tbcse  conditions,  and  the  restriction  of  tbe  quantity  any  single  petMO 
may  hold  on  each  res<^rve  to  320  iieres,  being  intended  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  actual  farmer,  by  preventing  tbe  capitalist  tnaa 
purchasing  large  blocks  for  tlie  purpose  of  mere  speculation,  a  syslfui 
which  has  hitherto  tended  to  maintain  a  high  price,  aniJ  llius  to  div 
courage  the  settlement  of  tbe  land  on  a  large  scale,  by  the  acWwl 
farmer,  in  tlie  Australian  colonies. 

The  Queensland  emigration  regidationa  also  provide,  that  perawu 
pitying  the  passages  of  others,  not  members  of  tlieir  own  fanuliea,  liui 
engaged  as  their  own  servants,  at  '■  current  rales  "  of  wagea  in  liie 
colony,  and  engaged  by  a  form  issued  from  the  Queensland  Govcth- 
ment  Emigration  OHice  in  London,  shall  be  entitled  to  claim  aa  £18 
land  order  for  each  adult  thus  introduced,  two  children  between  fodr 
and  fourteen  counting  as  one  adult. 

Under  this  provision,  British  Cotton  Companies  taking  out  their 
own  servants,  would  clfum  uu  £18  land  order  for  tbcir  introductioo ; 
more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  their  passage  to  the  oloaj. 
Tho  part  of  the  Act  providing  for  the  introduction  of  labour 
generally,  giving  a  claim  to  nn  £18  land  order  to  persons  tukvlug 
paid  the  passages  of  others,  not  members  of  their  own  families, 
to  tbe  colony,  is  limited,  by  the  regulations,  to  persona  of 
certain  occupations,  thus  securing  (he  class  of  labour  ma*l 
required  in  Australia.  These  must  be  farmers'  labourers,  gar- 
deners, mechanics, — such  as  carpenters,  masons,  blacksmiths,  wheel- 
wrights, i&c.. — aud  female  domestic  servants  ;  and  such  perwn» 
must  have  msdu  application  in  tbe  prescribed  form  to  the  QuM'n*- 
land  Government  Emigration  Office.  Shipowners  taking  out  this 
class  of  persons,  under  the  immediate  direction  and  control  of  tli'> 
QueeoslBnd  Government,  are  thus  the  only  persons  entitled  to  claim 
land  orders,  except  tliosc  who  pay  the  full  [lassagc  for  members  pt 
their  own  famihes,  or  their  own  hired  servanla. 

Haviog  been  commissioned  by  the  Queensland  Government  Ia 
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flairy  out  the  emigration  thus  provided  for  by  the  Colonial  Act,  I 
have  by  degrees  organised  a  syatem  which  brings  ils  proyisiona  into 
saccessfiil  operation.  Persons  of  the  classes  I  have  named  are 
accepted  for  an  assisted  paaaoge  by  the  payment  of  £8  per  head 
(adult),  or  £4  for  female  domestic  servants.  I  am  also  giving  free 
passages  to  a  limited  number  of  single  females,  being  domestic 
servants,  and  to  married  couples  without  children.  Neither  free  nor 
assisted  passengers  are  entitled  to  land  orders  on  tbeir  arrival  in  the 
colony.  These  must  all  have  submitted  certificates  of  good  moral 
character,  and  eflicieitey  in  their  callings,  at  the  Queensland  OSice  ; 
and  have  been  passed  there  in  the  form  now  authorised  by  the 
Colonial  Government.  On  their  aixival  in  the  colony  they  are  not 
required  to  give  any  eijuivalcnt  for  assistance  received,  but  are 
fully  at  liberty  to  hire  with  any  one  they  like,  and  are  entitled  to 
the  full  and  undivided  reward  of  their  own  labour. 

Persons  who  pay  their  own  full  passages  are  entirely  free  from  any 
restriction  as  to  occupation.  Those  paying  the  steerage  rate  of 
passage,  £17,  receive  an  £18  Land  Order  Warrant  from  the  Queens- 
land olfice  before  embarkation  :  thone  paying  an  intermediate  rate, 
£20,  or  anything  above  thi'.  receive  Land  Order  Warrants  to  the 
amount  of  £30  per  adult,  in  ihc  same  way. 

Tlie  arrangements  for  securing  the  comfort,  health,  and  safety  of 
the  passengers  going  to  the  colony  are  very  carefully  made.  The 
ships  must  be  first-class  vessels,  tlie  minimum  space  allotted  to  each 
person  is  fixed  by  the  Passenger  Act,  the  dietary  scale  is  more  liberal 
than  that  provided  by  the  Act.  Medical  officers  of  experience  are 
appointed  at  the  Queensland  Government  Emigration  Otlice,  being 
liberally  paid,  and  entirely  rei^ponsible  lo  the  local  Government.  They 
are  appointed,  as  in  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners'  ships,  as  Surgeon- 
iSnperinlcndents,  and  are  wliolly  respoiisilile  for  the  maintenance  of 
discipline,  and  the  observance  of  morality  amongst  the  passengers, 
liaving  also  the  control  of  the  subordinate  officers.  'Jlireo  matrons, 
a  schoolmaster,  and  other  subordinate  officers  are  also  appointed 
immediately,  or,  by  permission,  at  the  Queensland  ofRce.  A  library 
of  carefully  chosen  books  is  now  supplied  to  each  ship  for  the  use  of 
all  passengers. 

The  success  of  the  Queensland  land  order  system  of  emigration 
may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  upwards  of  13,000  persons  had 
gone  out  under  its  provisions,  within  two  years  from  the  commence- 
inent  of  its  operation  in  Great  Britidn,  besides  several  thousands  still 
being  introduced  under  the  old  system,  by  the  imperial  Emigration 
Commissioners.  A  proportionate  amount  of  capital  is  also  finding 
its  way  to  the  colony,  a  great  number  of  persons  taking  money  with 
them.  The  pastoral  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  colony  are 
rapidly  advancing,  and  the  results  of  the  system  are  likely  to  ho 
fully  equal  to  those  contemplated  by  its  establishment.  Out  of  the 
large  numlwr  of  persons  who  have  gone  to  Queensland  some  have  been 
disappointed,  and  have  sent  back  a  gloomy  account  of  the  colony, 
but   these   cases  have   been  comparatively    few.       Tbo    bulk   have 
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readily  fouml  profitable  cmploTment  almost  immeilifttelj,  and  irages 
are  very  little  If  nt  nil  reduced. 

With  respect  to  the  class  of  pevsoDS  needed  in  Qneensland,  aod 
tbo  quill  iiicaCioua  required  for  their  eaccee^  it  is  almost  unuec«^earj 
here  to  add  snythiiig.  Capitalists  having  money  to  invest  by  luui. 
or  in  sheep  farming,  or  cuttoii  growing — small  eapitjiligt- fanners^ 
intending  to cultiviLle  their  owu  land — -farm-labourers,  mecliaBies, such 
as  before  named,  and  female  domestic  servauta,  are  the  classes  needad. 
Persons  of  education,  but  understandiag  do  trade,  iiud  ha\!ijg  little 
or  no  capital,  cannot  expect  to  succeed.  Clerks,  shopmen,  alul 
shopkeepers,  are  not  wanted.  Frofessionai  men  Sud  but  a  limiud 
field  for  their  taleut^  in  the  colony.  The  (lualifications  essealial  t« 
succD.^  cverywhero  in  Australia  are  patient  perseverance,  a  nuudj 
courage,  not  c.isily  aiarmcd  a.t  temporary  difficulties,  health  Koi 
strength  to  labour,  and  the  strictest  temperance.  The  poseessks 
and  exercise  of  these  qualities  alu'nys  insure  success,  the  realiaatioii 
of  a  competence,  and  fi'equently  of  wealth,  in  Austraiia. 

The  form  of  government  in  Queensland,  iis  in  all  the  Australiaa 
colonies,  is  Tery  liberal.  There  is  little  taxation  ;  the  neccsflaiO) 
and  even  the  comforts,  of  life  are  little  more  expensive  than  in  Gftai 
Britain.  The  wages  of  labour  are  high.  Mechanics  earn  about  10*. 
a  day.  Farm  labourers,  £.'Aii  to  £4;>  a  year,  besides  board  aod 
lodging.  Female  domestic  servants  from  £18  to  i!30  a  year  in  ikt 
house. 

A  very  liberal  system  of  primary  education  is  e8tablieh«d  is 
Queensland,  bringing  a  thoroughly  good  English  education  withk 
the  reach  of  every  person  residing  in  most  of  the  towns  aiid  villagW 
at  a  very  small  cost.  The  Grammar  Schools  Bill  also  makes  libcoi 
provision  for  the  eslablishment  of  a  veiy  superior  clas^a  of  b^mwIi^ 
ivherevcr  tlic  inhabitants  of  the  larger  towns  choose  to  avail  tlNB- 
eelves  of  its  enactments. 

The  social  and  religious  condition  of  the  colony  is,  perhapa,  my 
superior  to  that  for  which  we  frequently  obtain  credit  in  the  eatiiiia> 
tion  of  most  persona  on  this  side  of  the  globe.  It  must  be  mnem- 
bered,  that  when  transportation  was  discontinued  to  New  South 
Wales,  in  1840,  the  convicts  were  removed  from  Morelon  Bay,  awl 
the  population  of  Queensland  has  no  admixture  of  the  convict 
elemeni.  The  statistics  of  criminal  courts  show  that  there  is  an  lluk 
crime  iu  New  South  Wales  as  in  England,  and  less  in  Qut.-^'ii^tUnl 
In  the  large  towns  the  Sabbath  is  well  observed,  the  number  of 
churches  in  Brisbane,  the  capital,  is  large  in  proportion  io  the  popo- 
latlon.  and  when  I  lel>,  two  years  since,  there  was  said  to  b«  Mt> 
accommodulioa  in  the  places  of  worship  for  every  suul  in  ibe  city; 
and  1  believe  there  were  as  many  churches  as  publie-hoascs  in  tie 
place.  In  the  eounti-y  there  is  less  provision  for  religions  inaWw* 
tion,  but  I  believe  that  most  of  ihe  "  Bush  towns "  have  BOW  • 
church  and  a  regular  minister,  nnd  many  of  the  clergy  (rM|UMlly 
visit  the  stations  in  the  countiy  in  the  week,  prcacbiug  the  QosfA 
and  administering  the  ordinances  of  religion. 
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One  of  llie  very  first  enactments  of  the  tirgt  se^ioii  of  tlie  Queens- 
land Purliami'iit  \iias,  ttuit  the  Ilounes  of  the  Liegialnturu  should  Lc 
opened  by  prayer.  This  was  (tarried  nlmost  untuiimoiLdy,  uliboiigh 
such  a  motion  lia<l  be«u  repeatedly  r<:|cut«d  in  the  uthcr  Australian 
eolonies,  an<l  Queensland  is,  1  belicie,  the  ouly  oue  of  tbe  British 
dependendes  in  Auatridia  whero  thti  cxnmple  of  liritain  is  foUowi;cl 
by  the  opening  of  hoth  the  Lej^slative  Chnnilievs  liy  this  lurknowledge- 
ment  of  die  iiec(M?ity  of  the  Divine  guidnnce  in  llitir  deliberations. 

One  of  the  earliest  iiieaaures  of  the  ftrst  seasion  of  Parliament,  was 
the  »bo1ition  of  State  aid  tn  religion.  It  was  believi'd  that  religion 
would  be  bfiter  sustained  by  the  Bujiporters  of  the  several  churches 
in  till'  colony,  if  left  pntiridy  to  the  voluntaiy  contribu^ons  of  its 
frienils.  The  event  has,  I  believe,  fully  borne  out  thia  cxpectalioa. 
Social  distinctions,  of  a  secluriun  ehiimcter,  are  olmoet  unknown,  a 
liberai  and  ratliolic  sjiirit  gcnei'ally  prevails,  and  there  is.  |H!rlui|>s,  no 
k>calily,  either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  any  jMirt  of  tlio  world, 
wbare  a  greiiler  liberality  is  displayed  in  the  support  of  ehiirchca  and 
religious  ordinances,  tluui  in  the  new  Australian  colony  o£  Queens- 
land. 

It  w  impossiblf,  I  think,  carefully  to  ponder  the  wonderful  history 
of  our  Australian  colonies,  espwially  during  the  laat  lif  teen  yeiu-B,  with- 
out seeing  that  iliertj  are  great  and  p'acious  designs  of  Providence  to 
be  accomplished  in  the  speedy  population  of  this  great  Island  continent, 
which  are  full  of  promise  for  the  future. 

Every  shi|vload  of  our  own  people  going  to  Australia  or  New 
Zcftland,  may,  I  think,  be  viewed  ua  the  earnest  and  pludge  of  the 
deTVilopment  of  the  extrunrdinary  resources  of  tlie  Koutbern  Hemi- 
sphere, which  is  not  only  pregnant  with  tlie  greatest  glory  to  the 
British  Croivn.  bnt  is  full  of  hope  for  the  world,  and  the  interests  of 
humanity  iit  lai^e.  ITie  extinction  of  the  curse  of  slavery  in 
America,  ilic  immense  extension  of  the  commerce.  wetUtli,  and  powor 
of  Briiniti,  ;uid  the  spread  of  knowledge,  Ulierty,  and  pure  Christianity 
ia  llie  woi-ld,  are  intimately  connected  witii  the  question  of  the  niptd 
Colonisaiiou  of  the  great  Ausliidian  continent  exclusively  by  a 
rbtaoHs,  European,  and  chiefly  British  population. 
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The  Influence  of  Emigration  on   the  Social   Conditimt  of  the 
Higfdiutds.     By  the  Rev.  Thomas  McLauchlan,  AM. 

Tbe  emigration  of  the  Highland  population  couinienced  about  ihs 
middle  of  la^t  century.  It  bos  continued  ever  since  to  proceed 
•tcadtly,  and  there  ai'e  perhaps  as  many  Highlanders  aud  descendants 
of  IlighUnders  in  North  America  as  are  to  be  tuund  in  tlieir  uaiivo 
country.  The  causes  which  led  to  the  removal  of  so  large  a  body  of 
the  Highland  people  were  very  fully  stated  in  a  work  published 
about  the  jit:ar  liMo,  hy  the  then  Earl  of  Selliirk,  who  was  engaged 
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at  the  time  in  securing  settlers  for  an  extennivo  territory  of  whidt 
he  had  become  the  owner  in  British  North  America.  The  work  is 
styled,  "  Observations  on  tLe  Present  State  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  with  a  view  lo  the  Causes  tind  probable  CoDfetjuenccfl  rf 
Emigration."  The  work  wns  answiTed  in  a  pamphlet  of  very  decided 
ability  by  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  at  that  time  Sherilf  Subsiiiule  of  tb» 
Western  district  of  In veruesB -shire.  But  Lord  Selkirk's  caiMoi  re- 
mained untouched,  and  may  lo  a  liirge  extent  be  held  as  indietding 
what  led  lo  EQ  extensive  a  removal  of  the  Higbland  populalioa. 
From  this  and  other  sources,  i  t  may  1)0  giilhered  that  the  supprcasaos 
of  the  Rebellion  in  1745-6  of  the  Highlanders  in  favour  of  Cbaritt 
Edward,  with  the  consequent  legislation  of  the  British  ParliaineDi, 
originated  to  a  Inrp^  e.ttent  this  movement.  Previous  to  that  tstO\ 
the  power  of  a  Highland  chief  depended  on  the  number  of  mea  ba 
[could  raise.  War  of  one  kinder  other  was  his  occupation,  tuA 
Bis  success  in  it  depended  largely  on  the  force  which  he  had  at  Iw 
command.  The  changes  introduced  after  1745  led  to  An  eniirtly 
diilerent  stale  of  things.  The  clan  syslem  wap  virtually  ijproolrdi* 
the  nholilion  of  heritable  jurlsUiclions,  or  the  ri;;ht  potM«i«l 
by  chiefs  of  admin  isle  ring  criminal  law,  and  the  whole  of  the  H%b- 
lands  were  brought  under  the  same  legal  system  with  the  r»«  ei  lfa> 
empire.  One  great  effect  of  this  wils  that  money  and  not  men  tieOBt 
the  most  valuablo  return  which  property  could  miike,  and  ■  t 
necessary  consequence,  rents  came  to  he  looked  nller,  in  a  «*T 
hitherto  quite  unusual.  The  process  was  slow  but  certain.  LmM 
rose  in  money  value.  A  pric«  was  laid  upon  tliem  which,  alihousit 
now  utlet'ly  inadequate,  was  then  looked  upon  as  exorbitant,  >n<i 
largo  bodies  of  the  people,  in  fear  of  utter  ruin,  and  alluftWW 
unused  to  such  u  state  of  things,  began  to  seek  iheir  wny  to  Amoit^ 
There  is  considerable  reference  to  this  movement  in  Dr.  Sunotl 
Johnson's  account  of  his  journey  to  the  Hebrides.  Th«  stoot  oH 
moralist  was  firmly  opposed  to  it.  Ho  looked  upon  it  as  a  weakmiu; 
of  ihe  nation,  bv  draining  away  its  people,  and  as  a  feeding  ll* 
sireu(,'lh  of  a  people  who  might  one  day  become  the  liies  of  BriUiiL 
The  Highlands,  he  thought,  should,  even  at  some  cost  to  tbe  nUH^ 
be  made  a  nursery  for  British  soldiers.  At  the  some  time  then  ■ 
no  cause  of  wonder  in  u  people  like  the  Highlanders  then  becaa«i| 
alarmed  at  a  process  which  converted  them  from  being  th«  pnal 
supporters  of  the  power  and  ilignily  of  a  chief,  whow  glory,  atw 
tral  and  pergonal,  was  reflected  on  themselves,  into  roor«  heoen  W 
wood  and  drawers  of  water,  whoso  value  was  to  bo  estimated  oM 
by  their  skill  Hnd  courage  in  war,  but  by  tbe  number  of  polish 
shillings  and  pence  that  could  be  cxtrncted  from  ihem  as  renL  Tto 
importance  of  such  a  change  in  its  bearing  upon  their  own  Md>l 
F^elfare  was  not  likely  to  bo  manifest  at  fir.st  to  au  iiupnlnivg  piNolii 
|moreacciiBtoraedtoact  than  to  think,  and  with  but  few  iif  Ihe  matmll 
for  accurate  thought  at  iheir  disposal.  Between  1745  and  ifas  cktt 
of  the  century,  the  emigration  from  iho  HighUndit,  chiofly  la  ithallf 
now  the  United  States,  was  very  extensive,  one  of  theooloiiittbariBj 
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lieeii  leil  by  the  famous  Flora  Macdonald,  the  guide  and  deliverer  of 
Charles  Edwni-d.  This  colony  was  plunlcd  in  Norili  Carolina,  and 
in  ibe  memory  of  men  siill  living  there  were  seven  or  eight  congre- 
gations in  which  the  Gaelic  language  was  preached  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fayettevillc,  in  thai  State.  The  writer  has  heard  a 
story  of  a  newly  imported  Highlander  being  struck  with  horror  on 
hearing  a  negro  apeak  Gaelic  lluenlly,  as  it  was  the  belief  of  the 
Highlanders  that  the  great  Enemy  of  mnukind  could  never  speak 
that   language. 

This  early  emigration  might  have  been  even  more  extensive,  were 

not  checked  by  the  rise  of  the  kelp  manufacture.     This  great 

wanch  of  industry  sprang  very  rapidly  into  importance  towards  the 

doseof  the  last  century.    The  coramercoof  the  nation  was  at  the  time 

Ivancing  at  a  rale  of  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  with  this  progress 

le  manufacture  of  kelp  from  seaweed,  with  a  view  to  obtaining 

Ttain  salts  important  in  manufactures,  kept  pace  for  a  couBidernhle 

ries  of  years.     A  change  in  the  amount  of  duty  on  salt  and  sul- 

iiar,  and  some  other  imported  articles,  reduced  the  value  of  kelp  to 

r  point  at  which  it  was  hardly  worth  Tnanufacturing.     lu  the  new 

statistical  account  of  the  island  of  S.  Uist,  it  is  t-tated  tjtat  during 

ibe  heat  of  the  kelp  trade  in  the    beginning  of  this  century,  the 

yearly    rental    of  the    estate  of  Clanranald,    in    thai  island,    was 

~15,000.  and  that  thu  change  in  the    value  of  this  article  by  the 

Iteration  referred  to  in  the  duties  upon  otlier  commodities,  reduced 

sum  to  £5,000.     Previous  to  1796  it  was  £2,200,     It  would 

appear  that  the  manufacture  of  kelp  tripled  the  value  of  laud. 

ftd    also  the  effect  of  encouraging  the    population.     Out  of  a 

pulation  of  7,329  in  1841,  there  were  1,872  persons  in  S.  Uist 

engaged  in    kelp   making.     Thirty   years   previously,  the  number 

most  have  been  much  larger.     The  writer  has  heard  au  old  man, 

I  native  of  North  Uist,  say   that  about  forty  years  ago  there   was 

lo  part  of    Her  Majesty's  dominions  where  it  was  so  easy  for  u 

oor  inan  to  live  us  that  island.     The  cry  of  destitution  from  the 

long  Island  since  that  period  has  been  such  as  to  ring  in  the  ears 

{ the  whole  empire. 

Other  ijiflueuces,  besides  the  one  stated,  were  at  the  same  time 
ifwraiive  in  inducing  the  Highlanders  to  emigrate.  Sheriff  Brown 
telers  to  three  in  the  cases  of  as  many  properties  largely  thinned  as 
[>  population  about  the  end  of  last  century,  viz.,  Lord  Mucdonalil's, 
Jlauracald's,  and  Glengarry's,  The  statoment  of  these  shows  the 
leceuity  of  exercising  caution  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
iRUses  of  emigration  in  any  one  case.  Ue  states  lliiit  the  emigration 
p  Lord  Macdouald'a  properly  arose  from  a  coiubinalion  among  the 
Kcksmcn  to  obstruct  certain  measures  which  bis  lordship  considered 
idvantagcous  for  himseif  and  the  body  of  the  people.  What  these 
rere  he  does  not  mention.  But  it  would  appear  that  the  contem- 
ilatei]  changes  wore  unpopular.  In  the  case  of  Clanranald,  Mr. 
Brown  attributes  tbo  removal  of  the  people  to  religious  difierencea,  a 
;e  number  of  the  tenants  being  Roman  Catholics,  and  unpleasant 
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I  disBensioDB   having  ariaen  bettreen    ih«m   and    th<?    ProtMMntt  <■ 

religious  topics.  In  ihe  rase  of  Glcngnrry.  from  which  ftlniMC  iks 
whole  population  emigralcd.  be  slntefl  thai  the  cuiuc  of  ihur  iwmonl 
wrts  nn  atlGiopt  by  sevcnil  cadcu  of  the  family  to  oatwit  m^ 
other  in  securing  beneficial  leases  of  itie  best  parta  of  tlmi  im> 
perty. 

The  Earl  of  Selkirk  traces  ti  large  proportion  of  the  MirniilMi 
from  the  Higlilands  to  iho  intrniinction  of  the  system  of  a)mep'4nHL 
Sheriif  Brown  meets  his  lorJ^^Lip's  statement  on  this  subject  by  mt> 
ing  that  emigration  commenaed  before  sheop-farming  mta  knowa, 
adiliug  that  sheep-farming  does  not  necessarily  restrict  tli«  exieiitt/ 
the  soil  ailapted  for  tbe  support  of  the  population,  inaamnch  a*  the 
hills  dcTuted  to  the  pasture  of  sheep  had  never  been  used  for  pBttonl 
puiposes  by  the  older  tenantry,  nnd  were  therefore  altogether  Ioil 
There  rony  be  some  troth  in  this  la^t  i^tateiiicnt,  but  it  is  well  fcsMn 
thiit  prscticaily  sheep-farming  has  led  to  nn  immense  amoant  of  cm- 
gratlon.  In  evidence  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  quot«  the  WKvt 
the  county  of  Sutherland,  where  the  introduction  of  the  8yM«m  <f 
ehecp-fnrms  ha«  led  atniost  to  the  peopling  of  Cape  Breton,  aadt 
large  jiortion  of  Prince  Edward's  Ishuid.  Nor  could  it  wbH  be 
otherwise,  seeing  that  during  the  inclement  portion  of  the  yew  diecp 
require  the  shelter  of  the  low  grounds  with  tlieir  more  nulritioBt 
pasture,  nnd  that  in  oeder  to  furnish  them  with  this,  the  laod  ikm 
be  cleared.  Whole  parishes  in  Sutherland  hare  in  (his  war  inv 
cleared  of  their  population,  who  will  now  be  (bund  in  large  nnmbMl 
cultivating  the  forests  of  America.  Portions  of  Sutherland  l«n 
become  desert,  while  America  is  stocked  in  severuJ  parts  wil^  Itt 
people. 

Poverty  has  driven  many  of  rlic  inhabitants  of  the  Ilighlaiidb  M 
emigrate.  Since  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  1846  this  ttmt 
has  operated  with  increa.''ed  ofTect.  The  means  of  submatenoo  ■* 
idimini^ihed  at  home,  and  must  be  found  elsewhere.  Some  «f  ike 
[emigrants  from  this  cause  find  their  way  to  the  colonics,  while* 
large  number  crowd  into  the  towns,  aud  add  much  to  the  esisliBC 
moss  of  pauperism  and  distress  there.  The  iiifluenco  oftliis  taagf^ 
tion  upon  the  social  state  of  the  large  cities  of  Scotland  tamr 
marked.  It  does  not  tell  to  the  same  extent  as  that  from  Irdul 
but  if  proper  statistics  were  obtained,  the  writer  is  (roavineed  btm 
hia  own  observation  in  this  city,  that  it  tells  much  more  extenii*!^ 
than  is  generally  supposed. 

A  large  amount  of  emigration  arises  from  tbe  spirit  of  onterprai 

existing  among  the   Highinnd  |>cople.      This  most  credilmbb  CHM 

Fjias  produced  a  very  tiirgo  portion  of  it  in  every  part  of  the  tuuUUf, 

lit  has  been  a  very  common  idc-a  that  there  was  less  enterprise  wmttf 

*the  Celtic    population    of  Britain    than   among    the    Anglo-SuM. 

I  That  may  seem  true,  judging  of  the  prt^reas  they  have  nMide  at  I 

'  But  all  the  modifying  circumstances  must  here  be  t*ken  iotei 

A  large  propoHion  of  tlie  iuliabitants  of  the  Hcbridea  m  Ta 

although  speaking  the  Gaelic  language.     Keccnt  clrcoi 
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'ssed  tlietn  equally  with  their  Cellic  neighbours.  A  comparison 
between  the  Teutonic  populalion  of  Slietlaud  and  the  industrious 
prosperous  Celts  of  Peri[i.''hire  will  show  how  circumstances  are  more 
powerful  in  their  operation  than  the  iaitucnce  of  race.  The  Celt  is 
naturally  as  enterprising  as  the  Saxon  :  he  was  originally  a  wan- 
derer seeking  to  belter  bis  circumsta-nces  like  him.  and  the  spirit 
dings  to  hi=  deacendfinla  of  modern  times.  Tlio  writer  usunlly  signB 
certificates  for  about  a  dozen  young  men  and  women,  natives  of  tho 
Higblnnds,  who  emigrate  annually  from  his  own  congregation  in  this 
city.  If  eaoh  of  the  fonr  hundred  Gno  lie -speaking  ministers  In  the 
Highlands  do  on  an  average  the  same,  it  will  show  about  fico  ihoueiuid 
younf!  persons  who  annually  leave  the  Highlands  tn  the  hope  of 
bettering  their  social  stntc.  The  expense  of  these  emigrants  is 
nsaally  borne  partly  by  themselfos  and  partly  by  Colonial  Govem- 
menta. 

All  fhe=e  causes  together  hiive  conlributed  to  fiirnish  a  large 
annual  stream  of  craigi'ationfrom  the  Scottish  Highlanda  for  the  last 
faandreii  years — a  fact  p.mply  evidenced  by  the  mass  of  Gaclic- 
fipenking  settlers  found  scattered  over  the  British  colonies  oud  the 
United  States.  Cape  Breton,  I'rince  Edward's  I.sland,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  both  the  Canadu><  contain  a  large  Gaelic  popu- 
lation. Australia  and  New  Zealand  bavo  recently  attracted  even  a 
larger  number  than  America,  while,  besides  the  older  settlements  in 
North  Carolina,  Ihe  mass  of  fho  population  in  Caledonia  County, 
state  of  New  York,  are  of  Highland  extraction  ;  and  there  aiva  large 
settlements  in  the  stale  of  Ohio,  besides  numerous  families  and  indi- 
Tidual  settlers  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Stales.  Highland  names 
are  numerous  among  the  generals  of  the  United  States  armies  on 
both  sides  in  the  present  civil  war. 

The  effects  of  this  extensive  emigration  on  the  social  condition  of 
the  Highland  population  is  a  question  of  deep  interest.  On  the  emi- 
grants lliemseives  there  is  little  doubt  that,  generally,  the  effect  has 
been  to  improve  their  cireumsiances.  The  writer  of  lliis  paper  has 
Tisttcd  moat  of  the  Highland  settlements  in  both  liie  CaniMlas,  and 
from  personal  observation  he  can  testify'  that  there  is  a  largo  amount 
of  physical  comfort  among  the  people,  altliougli  one  will  hear  tho 
common  remark  among  the  f^ettlers,  that  they  have  escaped  tho 
landlord  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  storekeeper,  to  whom  tliey  are 
Yery  usually  in  debt,  and  who  is  by  no  means  the  leas  exacting  of 
ihe  two,  or  the  less  ready  to  have  recourse  to  a  process  of  eviction. 
At  the  same  time,  in  judging  of  the  happiness  of  a  people,  allowance 
mnst  be  made  for  moral  as  well  as  physical  considerations.  The 
Highlander  is  deeply  attached  to  his  native  land,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  ever  comes  to  cherish  a  real  home  feeling  in  that  of  his 
adoption.  The  writer  has  met  in  Americawlthhundredaofcases,  where 
tlie  miud  reverted  with  inexpressiUle  longing  towards  the  old  eounlry, 
with  uU  its  hardships,  even  amidst  the  physical  abundanue  of  a  Cana- 
dian settlement,  and  where  the  circumstances  that  constrnJned  the 
VCfMiratiou  were  deeply  mourned.     As  has  been  well  said,  the  twig 
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torn  from  ita  ptaco  still  conlioued  lo  Jrop  ilrops  of  blood.  Ai  the 
same  lime  the  physical  comfort  is  a  decided  gain,  althougli  ihCT*  vt 
numerous  cuses  where  even  this  f,'ain  lias  not  been  made.  There  U 
much  poverty  in  many  of  the  Canadian  aettli-mcnta. 

The  influence  of  emigration  on  tlto  social  condition  of  the  homt 
population  cannot  be  judged  of  from  a  mere  cursory  vjow.  Then 
fti-o  districts  where  it  has  relieved  the  population  who  rf main,  b/ 
leaving  room  for  judicious  management  on  the  part  of  the  landowncn 
improving  the  condition  of  tbeir  tenantry,  by  furnishing  them  witli 
suitable  holdings.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Spey,  the  Findhoni.  maJ 
the  Nairn,  the  effect  of  this  is  very  manifest.  A  decliniu^  po|)u- 
lation  has  led  ton  marked  amelioralion  in  the  appearance  of  tli« 
country  and  in  the  condition  of  the  people.  In  these  C3ct/?nsi»c  di»- 
tricta  the  landa  are  chiefly  held  by  the  native  tenantry,  but  IhcM 
have  received  at  the  hands  of  judicious  and  considerate  landlord* 
such  treatmcut,  as  that  they  have  nseu  rujiidly  with  th«  gencnl 
improvement  of  the  country,  and  all  parties  have  been  gainert.  In 
other  j>oilions  of  the  country  it  has  been  the  reverse.  The  bona 
population  has  been  sinking  in  tipite  of  emigration,  and  are  likely  la 
sink,  until  it  may  bo  necessary  for  the  LcKislature  to  interfere  lo  yn- 
vent  the  starvation  of  whole  families.  The  effects  of  the  removal  «^ 
a  large  body  of  the  people  upon  the  remanent  population,  would  ihv 
seem  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  purpose  to  which  their  remoTiI  d 
turned  by  the  owners  of  the  £oil.  Where  taken  tidvaotagv  of,  ww 
to  give  the  full  benciit  to  the  people  left  behind,  the  remor^  fnm 
certain  districts  of  a  portion  of  the  people  has  served  to  promote  tbt 
social  welfare  of  the  rest. 

It  may,  however,  be  interesting  before  proceeding  further  in  lU* 
direction,  to  look  at  the  influence  of  this  movement,  ns  indictttedl 
the  state  of  the  population  in  the  Highliind  counties.  Accc 
to  the  old  .it;iti£tical  account,  the  population  of  the  couDiie* 
Ar^li,  Inverness,  Ciiithness,  Perth,  IIoss,  nnd  Sunderland  wx«,  ta 
1755,  33:i,332  ;  in  1790-98  it  was  392.263  ;  the  incrense  dnriae 
that  period  being  49,931.  In  1821  the  population  of  the  ita» 
counties  was,  according  to  the  Government  census,  4-17.307,  being  » 
further  increase  of  63,044.  In  1861  the  census  prescni.s  Ui  us  aiaol 
of  449, 87o,  indicating  a  further  increase  of  2,o68.  So  thnl  in  thi 
40  most  prosperous  years  of  the  British  empire  the  popul&tioit  oflkt 
Highlands,  including  the  Lowland  parts  of  Perthshire  nnd  Cailimea^ 
increased  only  to  the  extent  «f  2,5(38  eoule.  But  a  glance  al  tht 
population  of  individual  coitnliea  presents  uj  with  a  alill  wtn 
remarkable  stale  of  things.  The  number  of  inhabitanii  in  th« 
county  of  Argyll  in  1821  wna  97,371  ;  in  1861  it  was  79.7?!. 
being  a  decrease  of  17,647  souls.  In  1821  the  population  of  Ab 
county  of  Inverness  was  89,961  ;  in  1861  it  was  SS-SS**.  b«iiiga 
decrease  of  1,07,'i  souls.  In  1821  the  population  of  Pcrih:^hirr  irm 
13)4,247  ;  in  1861  it  was  13;{,o00,  i-howing  a  decrease  or4,74*  tooU. 
During  the  same  period,  RoHs-shire  rose  from  68,763  to  81,406; 
Sulberland  from  23,840  to  2^,246  i   and  Caithneas  from  89;I8I  » 
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41,1 1 1.  So  thnt  wbile  (he  three  souihem  Highland  couDties 
(lucreased  in  populalion  to  the  extent  of  23,467,  the  three  northern 
iacreaseil  to  the  extent  of  25,980.  Taking  these  fucta  in  conuesion 
with  the  general  rale  of  increa.=e  in  iho  populittion  of  Si;ollmid,  whiuli 
in  the  face  of  a  large  eini^ation,  nmoiinting  in  the  deeennial  period 
from  18.51  to  1861  to  183.627  souls,  has  increased  from  2,091.521 
to  3,062,294,  it  will  appear  that  the  Highland  counties  have  eontri- 
Ijuted  more  than  their  proportion  to  the  general  emigration  of  the 
country  by  one-third,  and  that  with  them  as  a  whole  the  population 
has  been  8tationary,  nhilo  Scotland  has  over  all  ailcled  one-third  to 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Highland  cdunty,  as  we  call  iti 
which  has  increased  most  steadily  in  the  number  of  its  people,  is  the 
mixed  agricultural  and  fishing  county  of  Caitlinese,  Since  1790-98 
iX6  population  has  nearly  doubled,  being  ns  24,802  to  41,111.  But 
along  siJe  of  this  it  is  of  interest  to  place  the  valuod  rental.  The 
old  valuation  of  Caithness  gave  £2,970;  that  of  1862-3  gave 
£100,o35.  It  is  instructive  further  to  place  alongside  of  this  the 
pastoral  county  of  Sutherland.  The  old  valued  rental  of  this 
county,  made  at  the  same  lime,  was  £2,266  ;  or  £704  letts  than  that 
of  Caithness.  In  1862-3  it  wos  £56,231,  or  £49.304  per  annum  le.fs. 
This  diBwepancy  seems  to  present  a  state  of  things  not  a  little  .sug- 
gest ire  to  owners  of  lands  iu  the  Highlands  as  indicative  of  the 
system  of  management  likely  to  bring  them  the  largest  returns  from 
their  property.  If  Sutherland  had  kept  pace  with  Caithness  in  its 
progress,  its  rental  i^hould  at  this  moment  have  been  £70,664,  or 
£14,343  per  annum  more  than  it  is. 

In  large  sections  of  the  Highlands  emigration  has  been  aceom- 
punied  with  extensive  changes,  in  the  relative  position  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Almost  all  the  interior  valleys  of  the  country  are  becoming 
denuded  of  population.  These  ave  possessed  geuerally  by  aheep 
fanners,  who  rear  wool  and  mutton  to  a  large  value.  More  recently 
deer  have  begun  to  supplant  these,  and  Liiing  a  large  revenue  from 
the  sport  ihey  afford.  At  this  moment,  from  the  line  of  the  Caledo- 
nian Canal,  near  Fort  William,  to  Cape  Wrath,  a  distance  of  200 
mites,  is  oue  contiutious  deer  forest.  It  is  iinpoBsiblo  for  a  popula- 
tion of  any  extent  to  exist  in  such  circumstances.  Sheep  require 
the  low  lands  ;  and  whether  they  require  them  or  not,  deer  will  hare 
them,  being  to  the  agriculturist  the  most  dcstructivo  of  uU  four- 
fooied  aDimals.  Hence  the  tendency  of  the  population  in  iho 
Highlands  is  in  it  markedly  increasing  degree  towards  the  seucoasts, 
accompanied  in  most  cases  with  a  decided  deterioration  in  their  cir- 
coinaliuices.  These  interior  valleys  reared  by  far  tho  finest  body  of 
men  to  be  found  in  the  Highlands.  Hence  ihero  will  be  found, 
where  such  a  change  has  taken  place,  a  population  stationary,  or 
perhaps  increasing  in  point  of  numbers,  hut  declining  in  point  of 
material  comfort  and  prosperity. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  certain  sections  of  the  eastern 
Highlands  emigration  seems  to  have  been  instrumental  iu  promoting 
the  mut«rial    interests   of    the   general    population ;    in   the  west 
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Highlands,  anil  more  espocitUJy  iu  tlio  I^laods,  such  docs  not  seem  lo 
have  been  the  case.    Tliis  very  year  the  try  of  destilntioo  iu^jraliM 
been  loud  an  ever,  and  yet  from  no  pari  of  iLe  Uighlauds  fams 
been  a  more  extensive  emigralioii.     From  the  very  earliest  pCT* 
the  history  cf  emigration  down  to  this  date,  Skye  has  been 

drawu   upon,  and  yet  tlio  body  of  iho  people  in   Skye  tco*     

more  wretched  than  at  this  moment.  Kvon  tiovcmnient  at  OM  tte 
interposed  to  aid  iu  the  removal  of  the  people  from  SIetc,  and  }s 
with  no  permanently  beuelicial  oiTuct  on  the  populalign  of  ihe  MioJi 
This  seems  to  have  arisen  from  :k:veral  cnu^s.  Thus,  no  Mlcmpt  to 
beeu  made  to  ^ivethe  remaining  population  the  benefit  of  tbe  thugt, 
The  lands  of  emigrating  tennniA  nre  added  tu  .some  existing  thttf- 
run,  and  the  small  tenonts  whose  holdings  aro  nllogeOier  inadtqioA 
to  their  support,  are  left  just  as  lliey  ivcre.  Until  the  inD»llar  ftras 
are  really  made  sufficient  to  support  the  families  of  tbo  IodmiI*,  n 
real  improvement  can  lake  place  iu  their  condition.  Then,  agM^k 
ie  the  mora  enterprising  of  the  people  who  go.  These  haw  ufmlf 
some  little  capital,  they  see  iheir  aituaiiun  at  home  hclplvac, aad tfaf 
are  glad  to  remove  ere  they  ore  reduced  to  entire  penury,  Tbt  yong 
also  leave,  seeing  they  have  uo  opcuiuga  at  borne  fur  their  ioiaMJ- 
In  this  way  the  youth  and  the  capital  being  drained  uway.  and  da 
aged,  tbe  poor,  and  the  spiritless  being  lefl  bt:hiud.  the  otnueqaOMI 
must  be  the  general  sinking  of  the  condition  of  the  population.  TMi 
is  |}crfeclly  manifest  in  muuy  portions  of  the  Hebrides.  Willi  ifaoi 
causes,  bad  seasons  aud  th-e  loss  of  the  potato  concur,  and  Imm^ 
more  especially  of  lute,  cani;urred  in  reducing  tbe  phyisicaJ  OMafa* 
of  the  people  in  Skye  and  others  of  the  Wealeiu  Isles.  Itbdw 
that  their  emigration  has  not  tended  tu  benefit  the  conditira  vt  lb 
general  population,  and  as  Lhiugs  are  at  present  managed,  caniwl^ 
any  possibility  do  so.  Whether  it  might  not  be  otberwue  m  ■ 
entirely  ditlerent  question,  with  which  it  is  not  the  object  ti  lli 
paper  to  deal, 

But  there  are  two  or  three  poiuts  in  connexion  iviih  tbt  «ai 
and  ecouomical  condition  of  the  Scottinh  Higfalands  which  pnVM 
themselves  ns  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  Tbe  Om  i»,  ik 
amount  of  improvable  wa8t«  lands  they  contain.  Judging  from  ttt 
partial  statements  made  in  the  iaiit  statistical  account,  tbereaoil 
be  under  half  a  million  of  acres  iu  the  Ilighluud  cuunties  lafM 
of  easy  improvement.  This  land  could  in  afewyeanbe  wnih  d 
an  average  at  least  £1  an  acre,  adding  thus  £300,000  p«i  aiBM 
to  the  reutal  of  the  soil,  lor  at  present  this  land  is  worili  little  oh- 
paratively.  A  result  like  that  is  surely  worth  considering-  A* 
present  much  of  the  surplus  labour  of  the  Uit^blauds  is  ez|HaU 
on  the  Canadian  t'orests,  where  the  expense  of  impixirMKe'  ■* 
greater  per  acre  than  it  would  be  at  home.  It  is  difficvU  W  m- 
derstaud  why  this  labour  should  not  bo  expended  nt  Ixmfc  lA^ 
the  field  for  its  employment  is  so  wide.  It  has  no  doobl  t^ 
malutained  that  the  climate  of  the  Highlands  is  uot  fiknanUi 
lo  agriculture.     It  ia    as    surely   ns  favourable  u  tluit  of 
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where  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  so  overpowering.  The 
climate  is  pcriiaps  not  tlic  most  favourable  in  this  country,  but  as 
coonecled  with  emigration,  it  ia  to  he  viewed  merely  in  compari- 
Bon  with  that  to  whith  the  emigrantB  remove,  and  in  comparisoii 
with  the  American  climate,  that  of  the  Highlauds,  in  the  average 
of  years,  will  suffer  nothing.  It  is  umlouhted  that  simply  looking 
at  this  question  ns  one  of  ecouomy,  there  is  room  for  an  unlimited 
emplgyment  of  labour  on  the  unimproved  wastes  of  the  northern 
counties,  and  if  the  mode  of  employing  it  profitably  could  be  at 
once  fallen  upou,  or  if  even  the  etfort  were  once  made,  a  lai^e 
addition  would  accrue  to  the  comforta  of  the  people  and  the 
reveDues  of  the  landlord  ;  nor  need  the  present  arraugements  for 
the  rearing  of  sheep  and  wool  bo  very  much  disturbed  by  such  a 
procees.  In  the  statistical  account  of  the  parish  of  Croy,  in 
Inverness- shire,  reference  ia  made  to  Mr.  Mackintosh,  of  Kaig- 
inore,  and  Mr,  Kohertson,  of  Inches,  as  having  added  hundreds  of 
acres  of  moorlaud  to  the  arable  portioa  of  their  estates,  land  which 
now  yields  ihe  richest  crops.  The  same  process  is  proceeding 
elsewhere  in  the  hands  of  judicious  and  enterprising  taudlorde, 
Binoug  whom  may  he  mentioned  Mr.  Mathieson,  of  Ardross. 
'  The  subject  of  manufactureB  is  one  which  cannot  but  press  itself 
upon  the  notice  of  any  intelligent  inquirer  into  the  condition  of  the 
Highlands.  At  present  the  raw  produce  of  the  country  is  conveyed 
at  a  heavy  expense  to  the  south  to  be  manufactured.  Bradford  nnd 
Leeds  draw  largely  from  the  Highlands  for  the  support  of  their 
population;  Hawick  and  Galashiels  hare  risen  'mta  importance  by 
tnaoufacturing  the  wool  of  the  Cheviots.  There  ia  nothing  to  hinder 
the  wool  of  the  Highlands  being  manufactured  where  it  is  raised. 
One  cannot  help  heiug  distressed  to  see  the  idle  population  of  such 
places  as  Tobermory,  Janetown,  and  Ullapool,  while  the  wool  grown 
on  the  neighbouring  pastures  passes  them  to  be  manufactured  in 
England.  With  cheap  labour,  abundant  water  power,  and  short 
carriage  of  the  raw  material,  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  these 
Highland  villages  afford  n  most  favourable  field  for  the  establishment 
of  woollen  manufactures. 

Facility  of  intercourse  must  gradually  work  great  changes  in  the 
Highlands,  and  should  tend  te  the  heneiit  of  the  native  population. 
Every  barrel  of  herrings  and  ton  of  hardflsh,  every  fowl  and  egg, 
and  pound  of  butler  and  cheese,  are  now  within  reach  of  an  easy 
market.  This  fact  is  one  eminently  in  favour  of  the  agriculturist. 
With  the  variety  of  hia  produce,  ho  should  have  the  atlvaiitage  of 
4he  shcep-fanuer  with  bis  one  species  of  stock.  This  infiuence  will 
be  a  growing  one.  As  railways  extend,  it  will  extend  with  in- 
creased rapidity.  The  parties  friendly  to  extensive  emigration  will 
have  arrayed  against  them  the  railway  interest  of  the  country. 
Rwlways  repudiate  deserts  and  covet  population.  Traffic  of  every 
sort  depends  njion  its  eiislence,  and  the  promoters  of  railways  will 
undoubtedly  strive  to  secure  it.  In  this  wuy  a  new  influence  ia 
getting  a  footing  in  the    Highlands,    supported  hy   great  wealth 
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and  backed  by  a  growing  interest  in  the  Legislature,  This,  witli 
the  obvious  iact,  for  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  obvious  every 
daj,  that  it  is  not  the  interest  of  the  landlord  in  ihe  long  ran  to 
denude  his  territory  of  population,  will,  uver  n.  large  portion  of  the 
Highlands,  place  a  check  upon  the  rapid  progress  of  emigraiion  m 
recently  witnessed,  and  will  gradually  inaugurate  a  new  and  as  we 
hope  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  things  than  the  prcHent;  for  it  can- 
not but  be  a  source  of  pain  to  the  wellwisher  of  his  country  to  see 
large  proportion  of  its  best  disposed,  most  enterprising,  and  xaoA 
virtuous  people  constrained  to  remove  and  seek  lor  aubsigtencfl 
another  soil. 
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Female  Middle-class  Emigration.     By  Jane  E.   Lewih, 

In  bringing  before  you  the  work  of  the  Female  Sliddlp-CUn 
Emigmtion  Society,  I  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  describe  tbc  eodclj's 
objects,  its  mode  of  working,  its  results,  and  its  needs.  Before  duinj 
so,  however,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  sny  a  few  words  r^anl- 
ing  its  founder,  Aliss  liye,  and  her  past  and  present  exertiooa  in  ibe 
cause  of  female  emigralioo. 

Aliss  Kye  was  first  induced  to  take  up  this  subject,  by  seeing  lb« 
numbers  of  women,  possessing  a  certain  amount  of  education,  wlw 
applied  unsuccesafully  for  work  at  her  Law  Copying  Office,  futd  it 
was  therefore  this  class  for  which  she  was  first  interested.  SIic  wro* 
for  it-,  and  worked  for  it,  and  finally  established,  in  May  1862,  ibt 
Female  Middle-Class  Emigration  Society,  wliicli  labours  eepccia&y  to 
promote  the  emigration  of  educated  women.  Her  energy  and  !«!»• 
volenec,  however,  would  not  let  her  sto]>  here ;  and,  several  colonial 
governments  having  on  various  occasions  offered  her  assisted  pju^ngtt, 
ehe  desjtatchcd,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1S63,  large  |ianin 
of  working  women  to  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  and  Briti»b 
Columbia.  These  parlies  consisted  chiefly — almost  entirely^^ 
servants,  dressmakei-s,  and  the  like;  tliey  were  scut  out  by  iDfii 
Rye's  individual  exertions,  and  not  by  the  Female  IVliddlc-CUo 
Emigration  Society.  Aa  it  has  been  asserted  publicly,  tliat  a  pv? 
of  ninety-six  governesses  was  sent  to  Queensland,  it  seemed  neceeaaiy 
to  state  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  to  explain,  that  neither  IC** 
liye,  nor  those  who  work  with  her,  would  ever  commit  the  abiurfit? 
of  sending  such  numbers  of  governesses  at  one  time  to  any  culoniw 
poll.  The  society  rarely  sends  more  than  six  of  its  emigrants  in  mt 
party — and  far  more  generally  only  two,  at  intervals  of  from  two  tn 
three  months. 

With  regard  to  Miss  Rye's  present  efforts,  it  is  dilTicult  to  oti-rrftW 
the  importance  of  ivliat  she  is  now  doing  for  the  cause  of  female  emi- 
gration. The  Otago  government  having  offered  her  assisted  paatNgM 
for  one  hundred  women,  if  she  would  herself  take  charge  of  tlw 
party,  aba  accepted  the  offer,  and  went  out  to  Dunedin  in  order  tbos 
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One  of  the  very  first  enjictmcnts  of  the  iirsl  session  of  the  Quocns- 
Innd  Partiaiuent  wns,  that  the  Hoases  of  the  L<.'^islntun.'  tilioulil  be 
opened  by  prayer.  Thid  ViSia  ciuTiei!  ulnioat  Luiaiiiinously,  altliough 
sucli  a  motion  had  been  repeAtedly  rejected  in  the  otlier  Australian 
colonies,  iinil  l^iieensland  is,  I  believe,  tlie  only  one  of  the  Itri^sh 
dependencies  in  Austrtdia  where  thu  example  of  Britain  is  followed 
by  the  opening;  of  both  tiie  Legiislativc  Chainbei's  by  this  acknowleilge- 
xaenl  of  the  neci^&sjty  of  the  Divinu  guittuni^e  in  their  deliberations. 

One  of  tile  earliest  measures  of  the  first  eeiBHion  of  Parlionient,  was 
the  abolition  of  .State  aid  to  relifiion.  It  was  believed  tha.t  religion 
mmld  be  bettpj  sustained  by  the  BU]iiK>rterB  of  tlie  several  cburcbea 

the  colony,  if  letl   entirely  to  the  viiluntai-y  contributions  of  its 

mds.  The  event  has,  I  believe,  fully  borne  out  this  e]q.ie<.'tation. 
Social  ilistiiictions,  of  a  sectarian  character,  are  almost  unknown,  a 
[beral  and  catholic  spirit  generally  [ircvails,  and  there  is,  pcrlm-jw,  no 
DcaUty,  eiihor  in  the  United  Kin^'doni  or  in  any  |>art  of  the  world, 
here  a  greater  bbenilily  is  displayed  in  tlie  support  of  churches  and 
tligiouB  ordinances,  than  in  the  new  Australian  colony  of  Queens- 
Hld. 

Il  is  imposBible,  I  think,  carefully  to  ponder  the  wonderful  history 
ef  our  Auslralinn  colouies,  especially  during  the  luat  fifteen  j-oiirs,  with- 
wt  seeing  ihut  tliere  are  greiil  and  gracioua  designs  of  Providence  to 

B«.*com  pushed  in  the  speedy  |Ki[iidalioii  of  tliis  great  Island  eon  tine  ntj 
Irbich  are  full  of  promise  for  the  future. 

Every  slii|>-load  of  our  own  people  going  to  Australia  or  New 
Eealand.  may,  I  think,  be  viewed  as  the  carjicst  and  pledge  of  the 
Telopment  of  the  extraordinary  resources  of  the  Southern  Hemi- 
I^r»,  ivhich  is  not  only  pregnant  with  the  p;reatcst  glory  to  the 
bitish  Croivii,  but  la  full  of  hope  for  the  world,  and  tlie  iutereats  of 
:lunanily  at  lai^e.  The  estijiclion  of  tlie  curae  of  slavery  in 
America,  the  immense  extension  of  the  couuaerce,  wealth,  and  powor 

Britain,  and  the  spread  of  knowledge,  liberty,  and  pure  ChrLitianity 

the  world,  are  intimately  connected  with  the  question  of  the  r.ipid 
(olonisalion  of  the  great  Auatndian  continent  exclusively  by  a 
rirtuous,  European,  and  chiefly  British  population. 


"he  Injiuence  of  Emigration  on  the  Social  Condition  of  the 
Highlands.     By  the  Rev.  Thomas  McLadchlan,  A.M. 

■he  emigration  of  the  Highland  population  commenced  about  the 
Jddlc  of  last  century.  It  has  continued  ever  since  to  proceed 
Icadily,  and  there  ai'e  perhaps  as  many  IlighlandcrH  and  deacendauta 
'  Hi;(hlanders  in  North  America  aa  are  lo  bo  found  in  tbeii'  native 
iDDtry.  The  causes  which  led  to  the  removal  of  so  hirge  a  body  of 
le  Hi|:h!arid  people  were  very  fully  stated  in  a  work  published 
bgut  thu  year  ISOo,  by  the  then  Karl  of  kielkirk,  who  was  t^gaged 
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Thirdly,  results: — Since  the  society  was  formed,  in  May  1862, 
fiftr-foiii'  women  have  emigrated,  by  its  assistance,  to  Auetimlia, 
New  Zealand,  Brilisli  Columbia,  and  ludia.  Fourteen  of  thece 
weut  out  to  or  with  brothers,  one  to  friends,  one  to  sisters,  and 
three  to  situations  secured  for  them — for  I  liave  special  pleaaore  in 
mentioning,  that  the  society  bas  received  three  applicntioDS  for 
govemessea  from  the  colonics,  and  wc  may  hope  that  aa  ita  wwk 
gels  more  known,  Iho  number  of  applications  will  increase.  From 
many  of  the  emigrants  there  lias  not  yet  been  time  to  hear,  but 
information  has  been  received  regarding  thirty-two,  and  of  thew, 
only  two  have  been  nnsuccesaful  in  obtaining  a  comfortable  home, 
and  fair  salary.  The  following  extracts  from  letters  written  by 
ihoee  aent  out,  may  prove  intercstiog. 

Miss  E.  S.  was  unable  to  t«ach  more  than  the  rudiraenta  of 
Kngliah.  French,  and  Music.  She  had  been  seeking  unsacccMfldlj 
during  six  monllis  for  employment  iu  England,  when  abe  SBil«i]  tat 
Sydney.     She  writes  thence  ; — 

■'  Aflor  waiting  ftvc  weeks,  and  getting  vktj  anxioiu,  I  obtained  my  pnwal 
cnpBiioniBtit  oa  goTpniDBa  ta  Mrs.  F.'h  children,  fivo  in  number,  -mrTingbaB 
cleren  Co  five  jeara  old.  Mr,  P.  ia  what  they  call  a  gra^iKr,  knil  boldj  AboQtl 
thousand  acres  of  land ;  they  arc  exceedingly  kind,  and  I  am  very  comliirtBtik 
am!  slionlil  I  remain  twelve  nioaths,  I  shall  bo  enabled  in  that  time  to  mpajys 
the  £20  ao  kindly  advanoed." 

The  whole  loan  has  been  repaid  since  last  March.  Six  montb 
later.  Miss  S.  writes  : — 

■■  I  do  not  at  at)  regret  the  Bt(>p  I  have  tnkea,  ia  oomins;  oat  here,  fur  atlhim^ 
there  are  many  dianKTecaiblea,  atill  1  am  ijuile  sure  I  could  not  bave  dou«  N  wsD 
at  home;  and  I  liave  met  wiUi  very  many  fciad  frienda." 

Most  persons  will  agree  with  Miss  S.  in  this  opinion,  whra  I 
mention,  that  she  baa  been  earning  from  £50  to  .£60  per  annoa. 
ever  since  she  took  her  first  colonial  engagement. 

Miss  G.  G.,  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  was  receiring  £!0 
per  annum,  in  the  situation  which  she  quilted  to  go  to  AnsITBliat 
she  also  went  to  Sydney,  and  writes  thence : — 

"I  Lad  an  ofier  of  aovon  BituatSuna  in  one  month,  eo  I  would  not  MiMBla 
Bchool.  1  did  not  make  an  effort  to  oblniii  the  sitiuiticni  I  now  hold;  my  ^trj 
is  £70  per  annum." 

Miss  H.,  although  amiable,  and  well  educated,  was  slightly  deiC 
and  had  never  succeeded  in  earning  more  than  £30  per  annam  in 

England.     She  wrilca  from  Melbourne  i — 

•■  Before  I  had  been  a  week  in  Melbonme,  I  waa  fortonats  moogli  to  bjm* 
with  a.  situation  as  govemesB.  I  hare  now  been  berp  aii  w^'ks,  aud  daring 
thai  time  have  been  very  happy  and  comfortablo.     1  have  £60  a  year." 

Miss  C.  went  with  her  sister  to  Port  Natal.  They  were  well 
'i  aduciilcd,  but  hud  never  held  any  situation  in  England  as  govemMMS- 
'  She  writes : — 

"Mr.  B.  Bnccoedid  in  two  dnya  in  procnring  fop  mo  a  very  oonifiatiM* 
aitnation,  aa  goveraesa,  with  a  salniy  of  £40  per  annum,  wbicli  !■  HMHiifaiail 
higb,  an  tbo  people  here  are  not  rieh.  Mr.  N.,  the  gentleman  in  wIunb  barf^ 
I  am  placed,  kuidly  iuvited  my  ajator  to  remain  with  ma  tQ]  ilia  ooaU  MK 
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banelr,  lo  alie  hiui  been  here  up  to  the  present,  but  hna  nrnuigpd  with  a 
emtlBmaii,  six  miloa  from  Moritxburg,  to  go  this  weok  as  govemeea  to  his 
aaaij  for  £40  per  Hjumm." 

Miss  R,  hiid  been  a  nursery  governess  in  Englaud,  and  had  tried 
for  »tx  moutha  to  obtain  employment  without  success,  before  she 
resolfed  to  seek  her  fortune  in  Australia.  In  less  than  two  months 
she  went  to  a  situation,  of  which  she  'writes : — 

"1  am  cow  between  200  and  300  milea  north  of  Bydnoy.  ]  am  Ttny 
eomfartSible,  but  still  I  find  Auatmliaji  biuh  life  very  different  froni  dear  old 
Enf^laiid.  I  have  one  pupil,  GAocd  years  old,  bur  education  lina  liceu  rathor 
n^leotod,  so  tbnt  eho  is  not  too  Tar  advoiuced  fur  me.  I  hiLve  uo  one  to 
int^^^ro  vrith  me  in  tho  Ifiaat — 1  am  only  airaid  I  sbitl  tie  spoQt  burs  for  hold- 
ing aootlier  Bituation  wharo  I  might  have  mora  to  do.  My  Bttlaiy  in  £tO,  wliioh 
I  consider  very  smalt  for  coudog  ant  to  Australia  fur." 

Miss  W.,  a  drawing  miatresa,  very  slightly  qualified  in  other 
respects,  having  lost  her  connexion,  through  aeveral  years'  attendance 
on  a  sick  mother,  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  remunerative  employ- 
mant  at  home.     One  month  aAer  lauding,  she  writes : — 

"  My  brother  mot  mc  nt  Meiboumo,  and  BUggi.-sti'il  tbivt  I  might  keep  a  day 
Bcbool  for  children  from  fivo  yearg  old  to  AQveu  or  eight,  1  have  commenced, 
and  Lope,  through  God's  help,  to  be  able  ia  tmnamit  to  you,  oTutr  a,  timo, 
though  1  hai^  Lad  many  ei^ioiisofl,  I  havi-  twelve  (.'hildron,  each  pays  » 
shilliog  a  we«k.  I  bavi)  the  promiso  of  mure,  and  liopo  to  increase  it  to 
•weoty." 

The  Misses  H.,  two  siaterB,  went  out  to  Nntal.  In  June  last  the 
eldest  sister  wrote,  remitting  the  whole  sum  advanced  them. 

"We  have  imido  a  grent  many  nice  friends  bere;  Mr.  B.  has  been 
pkTticDlnrly  kind  to  ns,  in  obtaining-  ua  sitnations,  Ac,  und  I  Ehali  uDVor  TegriST. 
lesTiag  England.  I  Hhould  very  much  like  my  mother  to  join  ns,  bat  do  zkOt 
tbinlc  it  adTisable  at  present.  I  like  the  free  easy  life  people  lesid  hero,  bflt  I 
•m  afraid  what  is  pleasure  to  as,  would  be  privation  to  mamma." 

Fourthly,  having  thus  shown  you  some  of  the  resulta  produced  by 
Ibe  society's  working,  I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you  its  needs, 
I  This    society,  like  all  other  societies,  needs  money.      But  as  its 

sistance  to  emigrants  is  confined  to  loans,  and  its  working  ex- 
penses arc  extremely  small,  a  certain  amount,  once  subscribed,  would 
enable  it  to  continue  Its  operations  for  many  years.  There  seems 
erery  roaeon  to  hope  that  the  money  lent  will  he  returned,  even 
without  having  recourse  to  the  Hccurities — foi-,  of  £150  advanced 
between  June,  ISCl,  and  May,  1862  (before  the  forraaiion  of  ihc 
■ociety),  more  than  £70  had  been  returned  by  August  Inst,  the 
earliest  advances  being  only  due  in  this  present  mouth.  It  is,  too, 
worthy  of  notice  that  while  about  £J00  baa  been  advanced  to  emi- 
grants by  the  society  sinee  its  formation,  iu  May,  1862,  more  than 
£800  has  been  paid  by  those  emigrants  themselves  dui'Jnir  the  same 
iimo.  At  present  the  society's  funds  are  almost  exhausted,  und  if 
U  does  not  receive  contiuued  support  fi'om  the  public,  it  will  aoon  bo 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  sister  association  which  "confines 
■taell^,  at  present,  to  furnishing  advice  to  intending  enii(;ranls.''  If  a 
mm  of  from  £800  to  £1,000  could  mow  be  raised,  tlie  society  could 
continue  operations,  at  its  present  ra.te  of  working,  for  some  years. 
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and  it  is  tnucb  ta  lie  wislicd  that  this  could  be  dope ;  for  tlie  »ocie(5 
work,  thougb  small,  is  valuable,  bolb  as  introducing  into  the  coloniM 
practical,  well-principled  women,  able  to  make  tbcniselvea  geiiiTally 
useful ;  and  also,  as  assisting  a  much  suffering  and  moEt  deserriu); 
cIuBs,  to  obtain  rGmunei'ativo  employment.  Since  Miss  Rye  lir^i 
begau  lier  work,  in  June,  1861,  more  than  100  educated  woidmi 
have  been  enabled  to  obtain  comfortable  situations,  and  tliis  while 
only  a  very  few  porta  have  been  open  to  the  society,  and  while  iw 
organisation  iias  been  hardly  completed.  Could  it  eotilitiiie  iu  open- 
tiona  for  a  few  years,  there  seeras  every  reason  to  hope  that,  wili 
more  numerous  openings,  and  more  matured  organisation,  il  wonld 
be  able  in  withdraw  considerable  numbers  from  the  euperfluv 
workers  of  England.  . 


On  the  Superintendence  of  Female  Emigrants.      By  EllI 

Layton. 

Is  1S49,  a  society  was  formed,  called  "The  Britiah  Ladies'  Fe 
Emigrant  Society,"  whose  objects  are : — 

lat.  To  provide  matrons  for  the  superintendence  and  Irainiag  rf 
single  women  on  the  voyi^ge,  nnd  to  secure  a  home  in  London  fot 
those  pcrmimently  employed,  when  they  return  from  their  rojigeS) 
and  arc  waiting  for  re-appointments. 

2nd,  To  visit  emigrants  at  the  ports,  instructing,  counselling,  wi 
assisting  them,  and  placing  the  young  and  friendless  under  the  luatrooi 
special  care. 

3rd.  To   provide   and   distribute   bibles,  books,    and     tracts,  ud 
materials  for  usetul  employment,  that  the  voyage  might  be  m>d«a 
season  of  induswy  and  improvement,  and  not  of  idleness  and  deaa 
ligation. 

4th,  To   organise  corresponding   committees  in  the    colonies, 
whom  the  emigrants  might  be  visited  on  their  an'ival, 

Tiic  above  plans  as  fur  as  they  have  been  carried  into  effect,  hav* 
answered  well.  The  number  of  emigrants  visited  since  1849  ba) 
amounted  to  more  than  439,000.  The  obstacles  raised  against  i 
employment  of  regularly  appointed  permanent  matrons,  to  go  out  i 
emigrants  and  to  return  again  for  another  ]iarty,  were,  a  few ; 
ago,  removed,  so  far  as  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  is  conoer 
by  the  Government  at  Sydney,  liberally  responding  to  the  ap(K«1 1 
this  society,  that  they  would  grant  a  &xii\  salary  to  such  maLrons  wx 
performed  their  duties  well,  and  would  defray  the  expense  of  < 
homeward  passage. 

Eleven  matrons  are  now  permanently  employed,  and  the  Emig 
Board  at  Sydney  have  stated  "thai  they  fully  appreciate  Ihi- 
accruing  to  the  cause  of  emigration,  and  are  highly  satisfied  wtllil 
manner  in  which  they  perform  their  duties." 

In  consequence  of  the  favourable  report  of  the  Sydney  Got 
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the  Melbourne  Government  has  also  promised  to  give  the  syatem  a 
fair  trial. 

It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  nil  colonies  to  which  large 
numbers  of  single  woraen  are  sent  would  try  the  pine.  The  impor- 
tance uf  i'co<lerii]g  the  voyage  e.  season  for  improvement  eaoiiot  bo 
over-estimated. 

The  idle  and  fnvoious  habits  encouraged  or  contracted  on  board 
ship,  utterly  unfit  many  women  for  thoir  duties  in  the  colony.  Any 
one  aciiuainted  with  th«  subject  will  testify  lo  the  immense  importance 
of  mainlainiufH  strict  discipline  and  industrious  habits  among  eiiiigrnnls, 
especially  among  the  women  ;  and  it  is  lo  be  hoped  lliat  nil  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  emigrnitian,  will  see  ihat  Iho  ad- 
ditional co.'it  of  superintendence  is  more  than  saved  to  the  colony,  if 
the  emigrants  are  prelected  from  the  evils  which  have  too  often 
made  them  a  burthen  instead  of  a  blessing  to  the  land  of  their 
adoption. 

It  is  necessary  that  a  matron  should  be  able  to  devote  bee  whole 
thoughts  and  energy  to  bcr  work — that  she  should  have  a  desire  to 
take  each  successivi;  party  of  emigranlH  into  the  colony  in,  if  possible, 
better  order  than  the  preceding.  Jiat  if  she  is  not  permanently 
api)oiiiied,  she  is  perhaps  sea-sick,  certainly  a  novice  in  all  that 
regards  ship  hfc,  anxious  about  her  own  prospecla  on  arrival,  and  in 
common  with  other  emigrants  only  wisbing  the  voyage  well  ended. 

It  is  true,  there  is  a  surgeon -superintendent  on  hoard,  and  the 
■natron  as  well  as  all  emigrants  are  under  his  control ;  but  how  could 
»ny  public  institution,  soy  an  industrial  school  for  girls,  be  properly 
conducted  without  an  e&icieni  matron — witli  no  one  but  a  medical 
officer  to  direct  and  regulate  ihe  daily  duties.' 

The  expense  is  often  adduced  as  a  reason  why  the  plan  cannot  be 
adopted.  In  reply,  the  committee  would  remark,  that  if  it  cost  on  an 
average  £13  for  the  transmission  of  an  adult  from  this  country  to 
Australia,  let  the  number  of  women  sent  in  each  ship  bo  reduced — 
thus,  let  95  go  instead  of  100  ;  and  let  the  money  that  would  have 
been  spent  on  the  other  5,  pay  a  weli-(iualified  matron,  and  it  will  be 
found  in  tiie  end  a  saving  of  expense  to  the  colony. 

Before  bringing  ibis  paper  to  a  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  give  briefly  some  information  as  lo  the  various  modes  in  which 
emigration  is  carried  on.     These  are  : — 

1st.  By  asH filed  emigration,  i.e.,  when  by  the  payment  of  a  small 
sum,  beginning  a.*  low  as  ten  shillings,  female  domestic  servants  are 
sent  to  Australia  by  the  Government  Emigration  Board  ;  they  are  pro- 
vided with  bedding  and  mess  utensils,  and  sent  out  in  first-class  ships, 
in  which  the  provisions  are  abundant  in  quantity  and  excellent  in 
quality. 

3nd.  By  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  passage  money  in  tlie 
colony.  In  this  case,  some  one  there  must  pay  in  ilie  requisite  sum 
(which  is  in  some  instances  as  low  as  £4),  and  nominate  the  person  they 
wish  to  send  from  England.  A  passage  remittance  certiticate  is  then 
sent  home,  and  if  it  he  made  available  for  a  aliip  chartered  by  the 
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Government  Emigration  Board,  tbe  person  so  Doraioated  ehftrai  At 
advantages,  and  goes  out  with  the  eraigrimls  described  under  Class  I. 

All  porsons  soling  in  Government  emignuit  ships  are  assembled  at 
the  port  of  embarktiiion,  and  there  received  into  a  depot,  where  Ibej 
are  inspected  bj  a  surgeon,  who  certifies  that  tliej  are  in  good  health ; 
their  boxes  are  looked  over  that  it  may  he  a^^certained  llial  (liej  hav« 
the  proper  outHt,  which  in  these  nhipa  need  bo  but  small,  ne  the 
clothes  arc  washed  weekly  during  the  voyage.  EmigraniaimmUj 
remain  in  tlieiie  dep<'its  from  onu  to  Tour  days,  and  are  there  fed  and 
lodged  at  Government  expense,  before  being  taken  on  board  ship. 
Tbe  comfort,  after  a  long  journey,  especialiy  in  cold  or  wet  weather, 
of  hnding  a  depot  where  a  good  lire,  food,  and  beds  are  supplied  ftw 
of  cost  to  the  emigrants,  where  they  can  dry  their  clothes,  and  go  in 
an  orderly  manner  on  board  ship,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 
The  same  provision  is  made  for  tbem  on  landing  in  tbe  colony,  oalj 
there  they  are  mmutained  free  of  cost  until  they  have  the  offer 
respectable  situations  at  the  current  rate  of  wages. 

Srd.  By  means  of  partial  payment  or  of  loan — thus,  if  a  woman 
£9,  the  cmigiation  agent  pays  £9,  and  she  is  free  on  arrival  in 
colony.     But  if  she  pay  hut  £S,  he  puvs  £3 ;  the  remainder 
paid  off  by  instalments  within  a  given  time,  after  her  airival  in 
colony. 

4th.  By  paying  the  whole  passage  money  and  sailing  in  any  privtU 
passenger  ship  that  may  be  going  to  tbe  colony  dusireil. 

There  have  been  other  plans  for  emigrating;  some  by  prime 
assistAnce  given  by  societies,  or  by  individuals — or  by  land  granU,  the 
money  for  tbe  passage  being  paid  by  some  one  who  thus  tteqniret  ■ 
right  to  nominate  emigrantE  according  to  the  i|uantity  of  lied  be 
purchases  in  tho  colony  ;  but  llio  usual  mode  of  emigrating  ia  \t]  out 
or  other  of  the  plans  above  described. 


Iiiadequac}/ of  Emigration  as  a  Means  of  Raising  fVages  in  OH 
Countries.  Being  a  Criticism  of  the  Views  of  Mr.  Uef 
maun  Merivale  and  Mr.  Henrg  Fawcett.  Bg  Ch.IBLB 
DbysdalEj  M.D.  ~ 

The  most  fundamental  point,  it  seems  to  me,  in  social  Fcience,  b 
docti'ine  of  wages.     So  vast  a  portion  of  society  lives  ujioti  the  : 
deration  of  their  toil,  that  if  we  could  but  clearly  ascertsun  tho 
and  most  feasible  means  of  raising  wtiges.  we  should  have  done  i 
than  any  other  investigation   could  accomplish   tDWttrds   aus 
&e  happiness,  tbe  longevity,  and  health  of  the  Gociety  in  wludi ' 
reside.     Indeed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  progress  of  civil 
will  gradually  abolish  the  distinction  between  the  labouring  and 
labouring  classes,  and,  in  the  end,  cause  each  individual  to  b«coiiM  > 
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worker  in  some  department  of  the  fielJ  of  humnn  progresB,  and  tlius 
lend  iniletinitely  towards  a  porioJ,  when  the  question  of  high  wages, 
or  ample  remuneraiion  for  toll,  will  conio  to  bo  considered,  as  il  ought 
to  be,  ihe  sine  quA  turn  of  a  highly  civilised  community.  The  end 
which,  it  appears  to  me,  after  long  considering  the  subject,  ought  to  be 
aimed  at  by  any  society  wtiich  claims  to  bo  considered  as  truly 
civilised,  is  that  the  remuneration  for  the  toil  of  its  profeasionalists, 
mechaaica,  and  labourers,  of  either  sei,  should  be  so  good,  as  to  for- 
bid their  Imving  any  expei'talion  of  bett^iring  their  condition  by 
changing  their  nntive  soil  for  a  far-off  and  foreign  shore.  In  other 
words,  ihe  tendency  of  all  true  social  progress  is  towards  equalising 
the  remuneration  of  labour  in  old  countries,  such  as  Great  Britain, 
France,  &c.,  with  that  in  North  America  and  Australin,  and  so  long 
aa  there  exists,  as  there  does  at  present,  an  Bxcea.sivQ  difference 
between  the  rate  of  wages  in  Britain,  France,  Ac,  as  conifiared  with 
Aoftralia  and  the  United  States,  so  long  will  there  be  evidence,  it 
appears  to  me,  of  a  wide-spread  ignorance  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  social  science  in  the  above  named  old  countries.  Emigra- 
tion, I  believe,  should  only  be  practised  for  the  pleasure  of  adventure  ; 
whenever  it  becomes  a  necessity,  it  is  the  sign  of  a  crowded  state  of 
the  labour  market,  and  consequently  betokens  amoet  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  most  elementary  conditions  of  human  happiness  in  the 
conntries  where  it  roost  prevails. 

The  title  of  this  paper  has  been  sugjicsted  to  rac  by  the  appearance 
within  the  lust  two  years,  of  two  works  by  authora  of  high  scientific 
reputation ; — the  first,  a  communication  by  Mr.  Hermann  Merivale 
to  the  British  Association  of  1862,  the  latter  a  disscrialion  by  Mr. 
Henry  Fawcelt  in  his  "Manual  of  Political  Economy,"  published 
thb  year.  Both  of  tliese  gentlemen  have,  in  my  opinion,  been  too 
lavish  in  their  praises  of  emigration,  as  a  remedy  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  poor,  in  this  and  other  old  countries  ;  and  it  is  in  order  to, 
leasen,  ifpossibie,  the  evil  effects  of  their  slaleraenis  on  this  subject, 
I  have  thought  it  worth  while  contributing  a  paper  lo  the 
icedings  of  this  Department.  The  author  who  perhaps  hae 
written  at  the  greatest  length  upon  the  illusory  nature  of  the  relief 
afforded  by  emigration  to  the  working  classes  of  old  countries, 
is  one  whose  name  will  always  be  remembered  with  gratitude  in 
Scotland.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Chalmers.  In  hia  "  Prioeiples  of  Polilical 
Economy,"  edition  185C,  speaking  on  the  subject  of  emigration,  he 
8aj8  — 

"The  felt  necBSBlty  of  omignition  from  b  oonntry  is,  in  itself,  a  ])raeUoil 
evidence  that  its  r««ourcoH  are  not  i]1iniita.blo.  Wb  may  roat  tuisiirti^l  tliat,  if 
other  remedies  for  tbe  destitution  of  the  people  were  at  hand,  tht'y  icou]d  have 
the  prBforenco  over  thia.  Could  home  coltniliuitioii,  or  tlie  iuvi^iicion  of  new 
employments,  or  the  incrcaao  of  cnjiitiil,  or  tbo  (ipBning  of  foreign  trrtde  liftvo 
flimiabed  ready  and  withal  indefinito  reaaurcis  for  our  popal&tiou,  we  Blioald 
BifiTer  hsLVQ  witDeaeed  to  any  great  extent  antorig  them  a  ditip^aition  to  renounce 
the  Bct^nfs  of  their  infanoy,  with  all  tbe  chadTOi  uad  aesociatiuTis  of  home,  for 

the  cltauces  and  Che  perils  of  distant  and  unknowii  Innda This  prnhubility 

if,  thcDj  that  oven  emigration  will  not  remove,  will  not  oventnaJly  alleviftta 
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tlie  (tiatreesea  of  oar  land.  Tho  aamo  caaso  which  ontstrips  the  mla 
witliiii,  mny  alao  ootatrip  the  efflui  abroad.  Certain  it  is  that  tho  colonin 
of  Great  Britain,  notirithBtandiiiB  tlieir  perpetna!  draft  oa  the  faimli«i  of  the 
mother  conntry  (and  many  oH  them  bat  too  powerful  absorbonts  for  our  eiccw 
of  iKipuLktion,  fcoia  the  banefulneBa  of  their  climatca),  have  still  left  as  id  a 
condition  of  difBcnlty;  Bcarcolv,  if  at  all,  lessened  by  the  outlet  which  thfj 
afford  evoiy  ytor  to  auch  a  numher  of  mlveutnroiB.  Popolation,  whenpermitiM 
its  full  development,  by  an  aiibounded  supply  of  tiio  maani  of  BnbBiflteoce,  can 
double  iUcIf  tn  fifteDu  years;  ami  we  proceed  oa  a  cotnpDlatioii  gnatly  HUM 
inoderBte  tjian  thia,  when  we  afflrm,  that  for  an  emigration  sufficient  to  allow 
on  nnehecked  multiplication  of  oar  BpccicH  in  the  British  Islaoda,  there  wtnU 
require  to  be  M  least  half  a  million  of  haoinn  beings  tmnsplanted  annaaMy 
from  onrHhorcfl."* 

Dr.  Cbttlincrs  procesds  aa  follows— 

"  The  eipenses  of  so  mighty  a  flotilla  aa  won]d  need  to  be  ttpE 
for  the  buainess  of  these  aanufll  shipments,  are  of  theraselTaa  8ufficii3iilf 
startling;  and  might  woll  dianboee  us  of  tbe  idea  that  any  tbtt  effectnal 
relief  tan  be  minifltcred  by  this  expedient  for  the  wants  otonr  [wpulatiou.  Bol 
wo  may  properly  odd  the  ever  increasing  difflcnlty  of  new  aottlementa  nbtoiid, 
after  tho  moat  EioeeBaibla  and  best  portions  of  territory  have  been  occo|M(d. 
It  is  no  great  recommendation  of  a  scheme  that  the  longer  it,  is  prsctiani  >i  It 
only  becoming  more  impracticable;  insomuch  Ihot  every  auccessive  ywr  mow 
witness  aTiother  augmeDtjLtion  both  to  the  cott  and  the  labour  of  it.  KciUwV 
can  we  admire,  as  a  soiiud  and  lusting  expedient  for  keeping  right  the  <>»«■ 
L  floning  population  of  our  coontry,  a  process  that  hastens  onward  eVBry  oUmi 
coontry  to  tlio  same  consummation.  Wo  should  greatly  prefer  bd  espedi«a^ 
that  would  equally  apply  to  nllconnlries;  and  that  would  not  loseita  effidmCf. 
even  though  tho  globe  should  throughout  be  peopled  up  to  its  capsbilitiea  i  am 
the  millennial  period  had  arrived  at  which  we  beheld  a  general  Colnen  lud 
prosperity  in  all  lands." 

Dr.  Clialmers  is  even  of  tlie  opinion  that  bo  great  is  tlio  power  j 

population  lo  increase  unless  checked  by  tlie  'lelihcrato  forvsLgbi  

each  inilividutil,  that  emigimtion  nud  tho  existence  of  large  townSi 
tend,  in  the  present  state  of  ignor.inco  of  fiocial  questions  ainoiit^ 
almost  nil  cla^scB,  to  increase  the  poverty  in  this  and  other  < 
mercial  countries. 

"  It  la  thus,"  he  says,  "  that  tho  rise  of  colonies,  the  demand  bum  both  iIib 
Indies  for  men  from  Britain,  has  excited,  wo  do  believe,  a  gmater  ovcrilowj  ' 
population  tbfin  it  can  poBsibly  draw  away  from  us.  And  we  hnve  ju^'  W  1 
faitli  in  the  virtuea  ot  emigration.  We  may  be  sure,"  ho  cantinneB, 
everj-  country  is  throughout  in  a  enB'ering  condition,  which  requim  to 
disgorged  from  year  to  year  of  ItB  redunilaiit  familiea.  There  may  l«  a  fan* 
epirite  alive  to  the  charms  and  the  romance  of  adventure,  to  whom  emignljoa 
would  prove  rather  a  lure  than  a  terror.  But,  averagcly  Fjieaking,  tbere  KicM 
be  a  yrcat  eiperienee  of  distress  and  deatitution,  to  account  for  the  voleataf^r 
esilc  of  thoumuiiiE  from  the  land  of  their  forefBthors.  Now,  in  napeel  uf  <*• 
economic  condition  of  a  people  it  may  bo  said,  with  peculiar  jnsl ice,  that  if  (■• 
member  suffer,  all  the  members  BiifTer  along  witli  it.  The  destitulioo  nrhii* 
forree  a  certain  number,  though  it  should  be  a  proportionally  small  odfi,  frma 
the  land  of  their  nativity  is  tlie  ayinptoni  of  a  gimerul  dmtitulion  aud  ditff** 
through  the  country  nt  large,  or  at  least  in  the  profession  to  whick  th(5 
I  belong." 
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'  Tn  IHTtS,  with  a  population  of  thirty  millions  in  the  British  Islatiilf,  v* 
should  require,  with  the  same  calcuiation  as  that  made  by  Dr.  ChalnuB,  lta> 
more  than  one  and  a  quarter  millions  shoald  cniigrate  antmally,  and  lb' 
merely  to  keep  the  population  stationary,  and  allow  tho  increase  of  Md* 
to  raise  wagca  and  profits. 
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Such  are  a  few  quotations  from  the  iavaluable  chapter  on  emigra' 
lion  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  among  nowe  of  the  ■writora  on  political 
economy  do  we  finil  stronger  denunciations  of  the  fallacy  of  endea- 
vouring to  raise  wages  in  an  old  country,  such  as  England  or  France, 
by  means  of  annual  emigration  of  those  who  are  pinched  for  room. 
Dr.  Clialraera,  like  all  other  Malthuaians,  praves  clearly  that  tho 
only  jMisBiblo  way  of  raising  wages  in  an  old  country,  is  by  tho 
maeses  of  that  country  bctug  couvtnccd  that  they  must  be  moat 
careful  in  the  addition  of  new  members  to  tho  society  of  that  country. 
He  and  others  have  also  shown,  that  tho  countries  where  the  least 
amount  of  pauperism  is  to  be  found  among  European  couotrios,  are 
Switzerland,  Norway,  and  other  districts,  where  the  greatest  caution 
is  observed  by  the  inhabitants  with  regard  to  tho  addition  of  children 
to  the  population.  Of  late  years  we  may  odd  to  the  list  (of  the  most 
i^olesome  states  of  society  in  Europe)  the  countries  of  France,  and 
also  tho  lyjwlands  of  Scotland.  M.  Lavorgno  (as  tiuoted  by  Mrs. 
Groto  in  her  "  Collected  Popers"  puhlished  this  year),  says  of  the 
Lowlandcrs  of  Scotland,  that, — 

■■  Their  Domboni  qdvot  exceed  the  limit  of  comfortable  subsiBtetuie ;  whilst  in 
Bnriaiid,"  he  cnntinueB,  "the  populntiun  has  tripk'd  iL3  numbers,  and  til  at  of 
Irelacid  quadrupled,  Scotlnnd  hoe  during  sn  cqunl  poricxl  only  doubli-d  Kors;  in 
the  LowlantlK,  thnt  is  to  say,  for  in  the  uorthcru  counties  a  vastly  different 
stale  of  society  boa  always  oxisted." 

A  paper  entitled  "  On  tho  Utility  of  Colonisation,"  was  read  at 
the  Cambridgo  mooting  of  tho  British  Aa.sociation,  by  Mr.  Hermann 
Merivale.  In  this  paper  Mr.  Merivale  ap|)eared  to  mo  to  havo 
exaggerated  the  past  utility  of  emigration,  and  I  am  therefore 
anxious  to  show  wherein  hia  error,  if  there  be  an  error,  lies.  Tho 
author  at  the  outset  grants  with  Malthus,  that  population  has  a 
tendency,  when  food  is  obtainable  ad  libitam,  to  double  itself  in 
JVom  twenty  to  twenty-five  years.  He  obsei'ves  that  the  increase  of 
pH>pulation  in  Franco  has  l>ecn  very  small  since  the  commoncement 
of  this  century,  having  been  estiniatoil  at  0-648  per  cent,  per  annum, 
from  1801  to  1836,  and  at  0-445  per  cent,  from  1836  to  1856  ;  now 
being  even  less  than  this.  Since  tlie  year  1841,  Mr.  Merivalo 
remarks,  tho  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  not 
increased  faster  than  that  of  France.  Ireland  having  fallen  off  in 
population,  and  Scotland  having  remained  stationary,  the  whole 
increase  has  therefore  taken  place  in  England  and  Wales,  which  had 
18,000.000  in  1851,  and  20,000,000  in  1861.  According  to  the 
BDtlior,  from  the  year  1826  up  to  1855,  about  1,500,000  of  our 
popalnlion  left  for  tho  colonies,  and  2,.50O,0OO  for  the  United 
States.  He  gives  tho  number  4'0  ns  the  average  fertility  of  a 
roarriago  in  this  country.  In  France  emigration  is  almost  niY. 
Since  181-5,  tho  average  number  of  yearly  births  in  that  country 
has  ranged  between  900,000  and  1,000.000  ;  and  so  have  iho  deoths; 
that  is,  the  population  is  nearly  stationary.  The  average  fertility 
of  a  marriage  in  France,  is  stated  to  be  little  more  than  throe. 

•■Stated  bnioaiy,"   Mr.  Merivale  coatinues,  "the  resolt  ia  this.    Both  in 
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France  and  in  England  the  well-beiiig  of  tlie  ptiople  incrcaaee,  or  at  lewt  doH 
not  iliminiah :  but  'm  ordur  to  iiccuro  tbin  ossfutial,  Uie  French  are  compeiltd 
to  eontroct  Intoc  mamagea,  and  bavo  fewer  children  than  hfTratoroT^.  The 
Enprlifib  c^n  enjoy  the  sajn a  roanlt^  without  putting  the  (tame  reatraint  opon  their 
nainre,  and  may  marry  itlmoBt  aa  narly  as  their  forcfatliera  did,  iltfaoogh  ihrj 
lire  mnch  longer;  and  this  they  owo  in  great  meaeorc,  tbough  not  wlioUy,  U>M 
eatabliitbGil  onugraicon,  whifb  has  bccoiuL'partof  th^iDStitutionflof  theDOonttj^ 
and  wbich  makes  provision  for  abont  one  child  in  eii,  1  do  not  nifiti  to  dsf- 
geratci  tbo  advantages  of  early  mnrriagea  ai»1  numcrona  children.  It  mayM 
that  the  Freuuh,  ontbo  whole,  porchase  cheaply  ihemointoiuuice  of  the  natHOt) 
well-being  by  a  sacrifice  of  a.  jurtion  of  the  ri'prodactire  po«(rr  of  their  p«atil*i 
bnt  1  think  nunc  wH]  heeitate  for  a  moment  in  estimating  that  niLtimi  oomparv 
tively  happy,  which  can  eqnHlly  maintain  the  national  well-b"?ing  withont  tlat 
□nniitural  and  nnhoaltby  eacrllice.  And  ifsn,  nouo  can  be  blind  to  the  cumkbom 
advautago  of  continuona  and  tboroforc  reliable  emigration  us  lui  (mtlet.** 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  \>j  Mr.  Mcrivale  appears  to  me  to  be 
by  far  luo  cbeerful,  uid  liia  expressiona  convej  tbo  idea  thnt  he  u 
a  great  admirer  of  tbe  eaornioua  emigration  wbich  Las  taken  place 
from  Britain,  nnd  especially  from  Ireland,  for  the  laat  half  centoi7. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  his  views  on  this  subject  to  be  most  crroiieoDi. 
Tbe  remarks  1  have  quoted  i'rom  Dr.  Chalmera,  clearly  point  oni 
that  the  immense  cmigraticia  of  the  last  fijly  years  from  this  eonntiy 
evinces  what  an  intensity  of  suffering  the  working  clasdes  of  Gfvsl 
Britain,  nnd  especially  of  Ireland,  must  have  undergone  ;  and  that 
unless  we  bad  sent  abroad  ihe  whole  of  tbe  possible  increase  of  mr 
population,  we  could  never  have  greatly  intlueticej  the  wageaof  the 
poorer  classes,  S3eiDg  that  these  are,  after  all,  and  even  at  preMDt,  M 
we  full  well  know,  most  inadequately  low. 

Ml'.  Merivale,  too,  has  obtained  a  cheap  victory  over  the  French 
system  of  small  families,  by  enlarging  upon  tbe  unnatural  Twtnini 
ivhich  the  French  people  are  obliged  to  put  upon  ifaemsdves.  in  lb* 
matter  of  reproduction.  But  many  persons  who  have  visited  FrmnM 
of  late  years,  and  I  confess  myself  to  be  among  the  pamber,  b«n 
been  aslonisbed  at  the  rapid  progress  wliicb  the  whole  of  the  Freoeb 
population  is  making  towards  the  complete  extinction  of  paujrcrinn. 
and  I  fear  we  cannot  say  the  same  for  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  ;  anJ 
this,  afler  all,  i^,  in  my  opinion,  perliaps  the  most  Important  result 
which  any  country  can  attempt  at  the  present  time.  French  wrilwn, 
however,  arc  to  ho  found  in  profusion,  who  lament  the  prudofloa  Df 
their  countrymen  in  quite  as  sentimental  strains  as  the  Timtt  WW* 
paper  and  others  of  our  press  are  accustomed  to  do,  when  epeakia^ 
of  what  tbcy  are  pleased  to  call,  the  degenerate  eoudilion  of  the 
modem  French  nation.  Thus,  Mrs.  Grote,  in  her  "  Collected  Papers," 
gives  the  following  extract  from  the  writings  of  M.  Maurice  Block, 
who  thus  laments  the  slow  rate  of  increase  of  tbo  population  of 
France.     When  speaking  of  the  town  artisans,  he  says  ; — 

**Once  married,  many  of  them  ore  careful  to  have  no  more  oftprioff  Ikaa 
can  bo  competently  provided  fur,  and  can  bo  fairly  endowed  at  thtt  Mitbof 
their  parents.  This  bsbit  is  likewise  adopted  in  muiy  of  the  mnLl  diKfidi- 
It  is  affirmi^d,  indeed,  that  in  aevtTal  of  oar  departmsnU  the  pmiatnliy  halt 
tually  limit  their  families  to  two  children,  and  dace  all  of  tlicm  ei-sn  <k)  vrt 
reooh  a  roarrisgeablo  ago,  an  absolute  diminution  of  oui  trnmber  wuoM  ob* 
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place,  if  it  trcry  not  that  aomo  couples  are  to  be  found,  who  relying  an  Provi. 
OMIOO  Vul  OQ  thf-ir  own  indu^triouB  habits,  bring  into  the  wurTd  a  larf^r  number 
Ulftn  the  generality.  ....  If  Franco  doDa  not  poflsesa  murv  numerous 
oolonies,  it  is  because  chJUlrcQ  do  not  swarm  with  ub  as  thoy  do  in  England, 
BDil  that,  consequently,  wis  poaaeas  not  the  umouut  of  ovor  populnLian  reijoiHita 
to  set  up  tresli  communitieB." 

Mrs.  Grote  observes  most  admirably  in  reference  to  lliU  complaini 
of  M.  Maurice  Block — 

■*Few  persons  can,  I  tMok,  fail  to  perceive,  in  tho  almost  tndicroun  lamenta- 
tioiH  of  M.  Bloeli,  the  sourco  of  tho  difference  of  the  condition  of  the  Fronoh 
people,  taken  as  a  wholu,  and  tlie  fnglish.  Tbuue  to  whune  imat^iuuttons  the 
idea*  of  boiuidlesi)  wealth  carry  utimiiod  doligbt  and  pride,  will  dacm  tha 
Baglish  form  of  eiietence  the  preferable  one.  But  persona  of  n  rcallj  philftn- 
thropic  turn  of  mind,  will  prolinbly  repird  tho  pmdent  indiipendeut  habits  of 
the  French  penaant  «itb  apjiroring  aympathy.  Nay,  they  may  oven  eomo  to 
regsxd  the  atU^Jinta^  of  setting  up  distant  ooltmies  b£  dearly  purchased  by  tho 
p^oful  sai^n^ree  iuvulroi^  in  a  system  of  iut^ougiderate,  impropicleut'  multipliua- 
tioQ  of  familioa,  neoeflsitating,  as  a  lost  resourco  oj^ust  famine,  luj  ciputriution 
from  oountTy,  conjoined  with  poeaibly  B  life-long  aeparation  &om  homo  and 
friends." 

In  Mr.  Henry  Fawcott's  "  Manunl  tif  Political  Economj-,"  pub- 
lisfaed  tbis  year,  it  appears  to  me  tlint  cho  author,  like  Mr.  Merivalo, 
has  given  iar  too  cheerful  n  view  of  tho  qneation  of  emigration.  No 
one,  I  am  aware,  is  more  than  Mr.  Fuwcett,  an  adherent  of  the 
doclriuea  of  Malthus,  Stuart  Mill,  &c.,  find  it  is  for  this  very  reason, 
that  I  am  astoni.^hed  to  find  tho  following,  as  I  think,  most  imperfect 
Htal«n)eat  of  tho  matter  in  his  work  ;  in  page  1 58,  he  says  : — 

"Daring  tho  last  few  years,  there  hna  been  a  largo  emigration  &om  Graat 
Bnlain  to  the  Unit«i  States  nnd  to  onr  variouH  colonies.  Since  tho  year  1818, 
tlie  lotal  nuinher  of  emiRnrnts  from  the  Dtdted  KJugdom  hun  bpen  3,2O0,(KX). 
Had  tiieiv  not  been  this  emip-atiou,  then  thrt'o  millions  would  havo  remained 
at  tiomo,  tf>  have  shared  the  wage  fund  ^vith  the  laboivers  of  this  country,  and 
W^ie*  would  have  been  grontly  reduced.  Hut  this  consideration  suggests  only 
■  TOry  small  [lortioii  of  tho  adTantaj^o  which  has  resnitfji  frum  this  emigration. 
Our  emignLDta  have  a  more  supplied  labour  market,  and  settle  in  countries 
where  meat  natural  reaources  hare  been  undeveloped,  and  where  vast  tmots  of 
fertile  land  hirve  been  nntilled,  bceaupe  no  adequate  supply  uf  labour  has  Iwen 
foTtbcoiQiiiK.  Mnuy  of  tho  nationu,  which  have  been,  as  it  were,  ureatud  by 
Onr  onugrutiun,  alford  the  motlier  country  a  Kupply  of  uhoap  food,  and  tliua 
mlbr  npon  her  a  moat  important  benefit." 

There  is  contained  in  one  passage  of  the  above  quotation  from  Mr, 
Beary  Fuwcett  what  appears  to  me  to  he  a  most  transparent  fallacy, 
when  he  asaerts  that  had  tho  3,000,000  who  emigrated  from  the 
British  lalcs  not  done  so,  the  population  would  have  been  increased 
lo  that  nmouDt.  This  is  a  mistake.  Had  they  not  emigrated,  there 
woold  probably  not  have  been  more  than  a  very  email  fraction  added 
to  the  population  of  this  country  ;  since  thoir  being  pushed  out  of 
the  mother  country  by  dire  necessity,  has  had  the  efiect  of  allowing 
a  far  greater  number  of  persons  to  be  born  and  to  grow  up,  than  if 
they  bad  remained  at  homo.  Tho  moro  emigrants  that  leave  a 
country,  the  more  food  is  sent  home. 

As  before  remarked,  it  would  be  necessary  lo  send  abroad 
anouBlly  about  1,250,000  of  our  uunibei's,  at  the  lowest  computation, 
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in  order  to  enable  us  to  live  in  the  same  careless  manner  with 
regaril  to  reproduction  as  the  inhabitants  of  Auitralia  ami  ttie  newer 
States  of  tho  Union.  The  conclusion,  then,  which  I  desire  In  draw 
from  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Clinimere  and  others  is  that  emigration,  u 
it  has  hitherto  been  practised  by  Great  Britain,  has  do  permaneDl 
efiect  upon  the  remuneration  of  labour  in  this  country,  nnd  that,  u 
proved  by  Malthus,  Chalmers,  Stuart  Mill,  &c.,  the  only  poa^le 
means  of  permanently  raising  wages  in  Great  Britain,  Fi-auce,  or 
Gennuny,  is  by  constant  prudence  in  the  matter  of  adding  new 
members  to  these  nations.  In  this  light,  the  only  desirable  emigra- 
tion would  bo  une  which  by  suddenly  taking  away  a  very  lurgu 
portion  of  tho  most  indigent  persons  from  au  old  couatry,  should 
cause  an  immediate  and  sensible  rise  of  wages,  to  such  au  extent  u 
to  make  the  more  improvident  classes  able  to  get  a  clearer  view  uf 
tho  paramount  necessity  of  restraining  great  additions  to  ilieir 
numbers.  Lastly,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  assert  that  emigration  docs 
not  frequently  benefit  individuals  ;  but  simply  that  it  does  uoT,  is 
hitherto  practised  by  this  country,  tend  to  raise  wiigea. 
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Co-operative  Stores.     By  Heney  Pitman. 

AMONGST  the  many  means  for  improving  the  socinl  life  of  working 
men,  Co-operation  rooy  now  take  a  prominent  place.  Tlie  com- 
monest forma  of  co-operation  are  stores  for  the  sale  of  food,  clothing.  Ae. 
These  co-operative  stores  flourish  in  almost  every  lowti  in  the  L'uiio! 
Kingdom,  though  they  iu-e  often  httle  known  beyond  the  circli!  of 
their  members.  The  elevating  influences  of  associative  labour  bare 
been  deeply  pondered  by  the  thoughtful  working  men  of  the  present 
generation,  and  the  various  experiments  made  during  the  last  fift^H 
years  form  au  interesting  page  in  our  social  history.  ^^| 

The  working  classes  have  long  felt  that  the  best  way  of  improvii^^ 
their  social  position  was  by  co-operation  :  but  lasting  things  aro  tf 
slow  growth,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  stores  now  open,  han 
been  organised  within  the  past  ten  years.     It  is  not  our  purpoM  to 
trace   the  origin   and  growth  of  this  interestiog  movement ;  vnoudj^^ 
that  co-operation  is  no  longer  a  dream  or  a.  theory — it  13  a  inigli^j^H 
fact.     In  the  words  of  Lord  Brougham,  "  Co-operation  is  becumiliK      ' 
a  power  in  tho  state,"  and  this  dictum  is  endorsed  by  every  etateaiuiii 
and  man  of  thought  who  h;ia  examined  the  subject. 

Modern    co-operuiion,   in  its  elementary  or  ditttribulive  (bnn.  *■ 
distinguished    from    productive    co-operation,     began    with   a   few 
Eochdale  weavers  abont  twenty  years  sigo.     When  they  bad  iiwio 
a  shop,  they  were  almost  ashamed  to  take  down  the  shutters.    I4oi 
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:  turn-over  at  Ilochdale  is  enormous,  and  the  profits  amount  ta 
[thousands  of  pounds  annuitlly.  The  Pioneers  posaesa  nearly  a  street 
■  of  sbops,  also  cottages,  corn-milla,  and  cotton-mills. 

Having  a  sound  comraei'cial  basis,  co-operation  steadily  advanced, 
and  other  towns  opened  stores  upon  the  Rochdaie  model.     The  in- 
valuable help  freel/  given  to  young  societies  by  the  Pioneers,  entitles 
llem  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  co -opera tors. 
The  origin  of  a  co-oper;itive  store  is  somewhat  as  follows  : — A  few 
'thoughtful    men   resolve    to   co-operate,    or  club   their   money  and 
aerriceg  fur  mutua!  benefit.     They  subscribe  a  few  pence  per  week, 
canvajs  iheir  siiopmates  and  neighbours,  some  of  whom  contribute, 
bat  otbers  shake  thi:ir  beads.     i>istrusi  is  the  Srst  obstacle  to  co- 
operation.    Having  raised  enough  capital,  and  registered  the  rules 
ander  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  New  Act,  with  limited 
liability,  a  shop  is  opened  for  the  sale  of  food.     Customers  are  ready 
in  the  families  of  perhaps  a  hundred  members.     There  is  no  "good- 
will" to  be  bought,   and    no   money    need    be   spent   upon    puffing 
ladverliscmDnts,  or  plate  glass.     With  honesty  and  good  management 
ay,  there's  the  rub! — trade  grows,  profits    increase,  and   capital 
cumulates.     Probably  in  twelve  months  a  branch  store  is  opened ; 
ad  pre.^ently  the  members  huild  a  substuntiiil  and  spacious  central 
ore,  with  the  addition  of  a  large  room  for  meetings,  recreation,  and 
QStruction.     The  opening  of  such  a  building  is  a  red  letter  day  in 
he  co-operator's  calendar. 

Co-operative  societies  are  invariably  and  entirely  managed  by  the 
nembcrs ;  they   have   nothing   to    do    with    patronage.     This   is    a 
rincipal  cause  of  their  endurance   and  prosperity.     Another  eon- 
serving  element  is  their  singleness  of  purpose.     No  ulterior  object, 
political  or  rehgious,  is  permitted  to  divert  attention,  and  thwart  the 
realizBtion  of  the  desired  object  by  introducing  discoi'd  and  division. 
Nothing  in   the  oc-opcrative  movement  wins  ray  admiration  moro 
Ifaan  the  quiet,  honest,  persistent,  earnest,  and  ethcient  labours  of  the 
overning  bodies  of  these  societies. 

A  disliiictivQ  feature  of  co-operative  trade  lies  in  the  system  of 
"•pportioning  profits.  Five  per  cent,  having  been  awarded  as  interest 
upon  ciipila!,  due  allowance  made  for  depreciation  of  fixed  stock,  Ac, 
^b  bonus  of  one  to  two  shillings  iii  the  £.  is  given  upon  purchases; 
^Knd  even  non-members  share  this  bonus,  according  to  the  extent  of 
^^beir  purchases.  This  is  both  just  and  politic,  and  the  principle 
^Btvariably  works  beneficially  and  profitably.  The  plan  pursued  is  to 
give  small  lin  checks  or  tokens  to  each  customer,  stamped  with  the 
liinount  of  his  purchase.  These  checks  are  sent  to  the  store  at  the 
lurtcr's  end,  when  the  dividend  or  bonus  is  paid,  and  those 
L>mers  receive  most  who  have  spent  nmat.  The  largest  buyers 
those  with  the  largest  families ;  consequently  those  receive 
st  who  need  most,  or,  in  Laucashire  phrase,  "the  more  they 
kten  the  more  they  geten."  Tho  bonus  can  be  drawn,  or  it  may 
e  left  to  accumulate  with  interest.  In  this  way  the  poorest 
person  tu.iy  aave  in  what  he  spends,  and  literally  eat  himself  into  a 
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CBpitalist,  Who  first  hit  njion  this  liappy  and  profitable  pLin  of 
sbariDg  profits  is  not  certainly  known,  for  more  llian  oue  co-operalfflf 
is  creditoil  with  the  discovery.  , 

Co-operative  atoi-es  arc  a  great  success  ;  they  pay  well.  Inreal- 
ment  therein  is  profitable,  yet  the  limit  placed  on  iuvestmcU 
precludes  monopoly.  No  wonder  that  liie  prolita  are  good,  with  a 
brisk  i-cady  money  trade,  nnd  moilerai«  expenses ;  for  ihere  is  M 
waste  of  gaa  and  gooJa,  to  mnke  a  tempting  show.  To  maki>  money, 
however,  id  not  the  only  object  of  co-operaiion.  One  desire  tl 
workmen  in  thus  uniting  is,  doubtless,  to  mnke  their  limited  mMOS 
Ro  ftirthcr.  Tbero  is  also  a  laudable  desire  to  bo  savini;,  and  a 
de terra i nation  to  emancipate  ilierasehes  from  debt  and  poverty.  Co- 
operation enables  the  workman  to  add  the  profits  of  trade  to  ihc  wa^ 
of  labour  ;  and  no  one  will  fjuesiion  his  right  to  do  this.  He  there- 
by learns  to  cstimale  duly  tlic  inflnence  and  importiuice  of  capiu^ 
and  may  be  said  to  be  bnilding  a  bridge  over  the  frightful  diasm 
between  capital  and  labour. 

Co-operation  does  more  than  this — for  it  helps  those  who  eamM 
help  themselves.  Picture  a  labourer  with  five  in  fVimily :  bv«J 
penny  is  needed  for  food.  How  he  pays  rent,  clothes  and 
his  children,  ia  ii  marvel ;  it  is  certain  that  he  cannot  save  anjtb 
and  he  is  probably  diatnicled  with  debt.  Tliere  are  millions  of 
working  EnglisLmen  thus  bordering  uijoii  pauperism.  Let  jiich  meo 
become  co-oiierators,  and  ihey  may  save  in  what  they  spend.  Tfcii 
is  the  only  movement  that  ei)sun;s  to  the  itidiistrious  class  a  ctfrtainif 
of  improving  their  income  witliout  increasing  their  labour.  The 
people  want  less  work,  mure  play,  and  better  pay.  Long  honn  anl 
eiliausling  toil  have  a  brutalising  influence.  Co-oper»lioa  ha*  » 
blessed  offocl:  in  mitigating  these  evils;  while  the  hapjiic^t 
are  flowing  from  its  ri'fresbing  atreamK  of  social  ititerconrse,  andl 
facilities  afforded  for  education  and  amusement.  Evcrv  man 
desires  to  he  belter  off,  should  join  a  co-operative  store.  The  psj- 
raent  of  one  shilling  makes  a  man  a  member,  and  entitles^  him  loi 
copy  of  the  rules,  and  full  dividend.  The  shares  are  £1  each,  to  be 
paid  up  at  not  less  than  3d.  a-week.  Moderate  dealJngii  at  a  M'« 
will  therefore  yield  enough  to  enable  a  jwrson  to  take  up  aod  pay  W' 
several  shares,  nnd  put  somelhiug  into  his  pocket  besides. 

Another  motive  for  co-operating  is  to  obtain  pure  food:  in  fact, 
tbe  first  stores  were  staWed  to  cheek  nion<jpoly  lunl  adulti-mtiou.  Oof 
of  the  many  evils  of  competitive  tnidc  Ilea  in  the  tcinptulJoa  lo 
trickery.  The  interest  of  (he  seller  is  not  the  interest  of  the  bnvff. 
A  strong  recommendation  therefore  of  the  co-o|icrati\c  systLiii  is  the 
absence  of  tide  temptation.  A  child  is  as  well  servud  at  a  eo-o(>«n- 
tive  Blare  as  an  adult  customer. 

The  central  and  susiainiiig  pilliu'  of  the  co-operative  stnwtnn  i* 
the  principle  of  "No  Tmsl."  This  rigid  rule  may  seem  hanl,  bat  i> 
is  true  kindness.  The  credit  system  ia  a  curse  to  buyer  and  f«ltei  * 
tempts  the  customer  to  run  u]j  .1  score— and  only  the  debt^jr  bww 
the  miaoiy  of  being  in  debt :  moreover,  the  honest  customer  y^  Iv 
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the  defaulters,  or  else  the  poor  ehopkeeper  sufferB.  In  abori,  the 
tally  Bj-siem  breeds  improi-idcnoe  Rnd  duplicity ;  wliile  ready-money 
trading  nurtures  economy  and  honesty. 

Tliere  is  a  feature  in  the  Preatwich  society,  near  Manchester,  that 
is  worthy  of  imitiition,  naintly,  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  honest  debtors, 
who  are,  as  they  espreasly  terra  it,  "fnst"  with  a  shop  score,  A 
member  becomes  guarantee  in  ea<Ji  case  of  loan,  so  that  the  society 
incurs  no  risk,  and  the  debt  being  paid,  the  emancipated  person  joins 
the  co-operative  society,  and  repays  the  loan  from  bia  profits.  Many 
jKWr  persons  have  been  thus  aided,  and  not  a  shilling  has  been  lost. 

The  P.irliamentiiry  Returns  relating  to  co-operative  societies, 
gathered  by  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  are  of  extraordinary  interest.  These 
rettims  can  be  bought  of  Hansard  for  6(/.  The  returns  relate  to 
832  co-operative  societies,  and  tlieir  receipts  for  goods  in  18C2,  were 
£2,331,650,  j-ielding  a  profit  of  £165,770.  The  members  numbered 
above  0(1,000,  and  the  subscribed  capital  was  £425,316.  98  of 
these  societies  in  Lancashire  drew  out,  in  that  distressful  year, 
£134,873,  and  the  leading  societies  subscribed  largely  to  the  Helief 
Fund.  The  pres.^ure  of  Ilie  cotton  disiresa  in  any  locaUty  has  been 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  spread  of  co-operation.  Tliis  must  be  regarded 
u  a  veiy  hopeful  fact.  Tlie  lotid  nunabcr  of  socieliea  registered  by 
Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  at  Ids  last  a<lvice,  was  521  ;  this  was  for  England 
and  AViUes  only.  The  Scottish  Kegislrai-  lias  not  yet  prepared  the 
returns  for  Scotland.  There  are  altogether  probably  nearly  a 
thousand  co-operative  societies,  with  a.  capital  of  over  a  million,  and 
200,000  members,  while  every  day  witnesses  an  increase. 

Tlini  co-operation  is  applicable  to  agricuUurid  districts  has  been 
proved  in  many  instances,  particularly  at  the  co-operative  farms  in 
Suffolk.  Co-operation  has  also  been  apjdied  extensively  to  manu- 
facturing purposes,  including  cotton  spiiming  and  weaving,  quilt 
.making,  shoemakiiig,  bat  uuiking,  tailoring.  &c.  TIio  law  )irec1ude3 
from  banking  and  mining;  nnd  there  is  one  trade  from  wliich  the 
societies  conscientiously  abstain,  and  tbat  is  brewing.  There  is  only 
a  aolitiiry  instmcc  of  a  co-operative  society  selling  beer;  uj3  r9  a 
rule  no  meetings  are  held  at  public -ho  uses.  One  of  the  noblest 
features  of  the  movement,  the  educational,  I  reluctantly  ptiss  over ; 
d  in  conclusion,  must  deplore  the  existence  of  two  terrible  obstacles 
the  progress  of  this  and  every  upward  movement — and  which  are 
ith  the  causes  and  consequences  of  poverty — the  licensed  drink- 
and  the  tobacco-pipe. 


The    Edinburgh    Co-operative  Building    Company.       By 
H.  G.  Bbid. 

About  forty  years  ago  a  co-operative  society,  the  first  in  Scotland, 
wa*  formed  ia  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  provisions. 
Hew  to  the  people,  condemned  by  those  interested  in  mainlniniog 
monopoly,  and  under  the  management  of  men  who  had  caught  an 
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idea  but  knew  not  how  to  carry  it  into  practice,  the  society  soon 
languiahed  and  died.  The  "wild  Utopia"  fell  ipto  disrepaie- 
From  the  character  of  its  first  promoters,  and  tbo  apparent  eiiualilj 
it  assumed,  co-oiwration  was  donouuced  as  socialistic,  revoluiionwj. 
and  dangerous.  The  principle  was  not,  however,  doomed  to  citet- 
mination  ;  it  possessed  the  elements  of  life,  and  taken  up  by  anothtr 
and  more  practical  class  of  men,  it  re-appeared  in  new  forma  rdJ 
under  more  hopeful  auepicea. 

The  moat  important  atep  in  the  Liatory  of  co-operation  in  Scot- 
land ia  the  formation  of  the  Edinburgh  Co- operative  BaildiDj 
Company,  the  origin  and  progress  of  which  are  alike  note-worlhy, 

The  unfortunate  trade  dispute  of  1861-2,  which  formed  a  subject 
of  discussion  at  the  last  two  meeticga  of  this  Assoriation,  brought 
the  working  men  of  Edinburgh  more  in  contact  with  each  niher, 
and  taught  them  the  nacesaily  and  tho  power  of  union.     When  ih«i 
dispute  was   virlunlly  termin^teJ,  a  few  workmen   determined  In 
make  aome  effort  to  prevent  bhcIi  unseemly  cout«ntions,  and  otlitf* 
wise  benefit  tlie  class  to  which  they  belonged.     For  some  lime  it* 
question  of  co-operation  had  h^en  much  discussed  :  the  exAropIeof 
Rochdale  and  other  Knglish  towns  bad  been  held  up  for  imitalioD', 
and  the  industrial  classes  urged  to   take  immcdiat-c  actinn.    Tbe 
defective   house  accomm Dilation   of  Edinburgh,   and    tbo  wn^ictifd 
condition  to  which   thousands  were  consequently  reduced,  formed 
at  once  an  argument  and  a  stimuhts.     For  matiy  years  the  want  li*l 
been    felt,    and  a  process  at    work   was    rapidly    intensifying    tlti^ 
Gvik     Large  numbers  of  houses,  many  of  them  suitable  enough  fat 
■working  men  and  tl;'.  ir  fnmilius,  were  swept  away  by  the  bnildiog 
of  new  streets,  and  other  improvements — all  very  good  in  tbtm- 
selvea  hn.d  provision  been  made  for  those  who.=e  dwelling- place  *« 
removed.     While  tho  demand  I'or  ncconimodalion  was  increasing- 
the  number  of  houses  was  being  steadily  dimioisbed.     The  nainriJ 
result  was,  that  houses  already  overcrowded  were  still  further  wb- 
divided)  rooms,  small  enough  before,  were  partitioned,  often  in  ih( 
flimsiest  aud  most  uiisatisfuctory  way;   and  our    ■' lands"  bec«BW 
more  like  rabbit  warrens  in  their  accommodation  and    deusilj  «f 
population,  than  the  abodes  of  human  beings.     Crowded  logelfaw, 
destitute  of  water  and  soil-pipes,  of  ventilation,  and  almost  of  lifiii 
the  iulineuce  of  such  dwellings  on  tho  inhabitants  could  only  be 
physical  and  moral  degradation. 

We  mention  these  facta  to  show  the  need  that  existed,  and  (li»t 
stiil  exists,  for  additional  and  better  bouse  AccomniodatioD,  ind 
because,  out  of  this  humiliating  aud  much -to- be -deplored  fWe  rf 
matters  rose  the  Edinburgh  Co-operative  Building  Company.  Soi 
or  eight  earnest  though  humble  men  had  set  to  work  ;  and  with  i 
nominal  capital  of  £10,000,  divided  into  shares  of  £1  each,  iho 
company  was  registered  under  tho  Limited  Liability  Act.  on  llw 
25th  of  May,  1861.  Tho  number  of  shareholders  at  that  timo  wU 
70,  and  the  shares  taken  up,  li30.  After  considerable  dulay  wd 
trouble,  a  piece  of  ground,  suitable  for  building,  was  fuuud.    Ow 
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acre  was  feueil  at  Stockbridge — a  liolf  rural  situation — anil  very 
Bpeedily  forty  houses  were  erected  upon  it.  Tlie  buildinf;  is  two 
Etories,  and  the  housea  are  eelf- contained — each  family  having  a 
iepaiate  door.  The  ground  floor  ontera  from  the  front,  and  tho 
upper  from  an  outside  stair  at  tho  back.  Tho  accom modal  ion  ia — 
parlour,  13  ft.  by  12  ft.;  kitchen,  12  ft.  by  10  ft.;  bedroom, 
8  ft.  6  in.  by  6  ft.  6  iu. ;  iviih  watercloaet  and  coal-cellar.  Each 
houao  has  a  plot  of  ground  20  ft.  by  17  ft.  attached,  besides  the  use 
of  a  common  bleaching  green.  The  houses  on  [he  ground  floor  sold 
at  £I30 ;  those  on  the  upper  (having  two  additional  bedrooms  in  the 
attics)  at  £150,  making  the  entire  value  of  Reid  Teri'ace-'the  first 
co-operative  building  in  Scotland- — £5-,G()0, 

A  branch  of  the  Association  having  been  formed  ia  Lejfh — where 
BH  equal  necessity  for  additional  house  uccommodation  existed — one 
flcro  aud  a  half  of  ground  was  feued  at  Fort  Street,  North  Lcith,  on 
which  twenty-two  bouaea,  somewhat  larger  than  those  at  Siockbridge, 
havebeeij  erected.  The  selling  prices  for  the  upper  and  lower  floors  ars 
respectively  £170  and  £140.  Other  twenty-two  houses  have  been 
commenced  on  the  same  piece  of  ground,  which  will  make  the  total 
value  of  Hawthorn  Bank  £6,820.  At  Stockbridge,  adjoining  the 
other  buildings,  one  acre  and  a  quarter  was  then  fcued.  on  which 
thirty-three  houses,  approaching  completion,  have  been  erected.  Tho 
value  uf  Ilugb  Miller  Place  is  £-1,630  ;  and  it  ia  intended  soon  to 
build  other  thirty-three  houses  on  the  same  ground. 

The  number  of  shaieholders  now  is  more  than  J50,  and  tho 
shares  taken  up  are  about  2,200,  the  amount  paid  being  over  £2,150. 
Eiglily-seveu  houses  have  been  sold  so  readily  that  advertising  even 
was  uunecesaary.  Almost  without  exception  the  purcbaaera  were 
working-men,  and  the  money  was  paid  either  direct,  or  to  some 
extent,  through  the  Property  Investment  Companies— always  with 
a  readiness  and  pleasure  tvhicL  seldom  character  ize  such  transact  ions. 
Thus,  in  little  more  than  two  years,  and  with  a  comparatively 
limited  capital,  117  houses  have  been  erected,  or  are  in  course  OL 
erection,  ut  a  value  of  more  than  £17.000.  The  immediate  object  oi. 
llie  company  is  to  build  houses  suitable  for  working-men,  and  sell 
them;  but  as  the  capital  increases,  the  houses  will  be  retained  and 
let  to  the  sbarehijlders  or  toothers.  Already  eighty-seven  families 
have  been  comfortably  supplied,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
owner  is  the  occupier,  so  that  we  can  say  tho  houses  have  been 
planned  by  working-men,  built  by  working-men,  bought  by  working- 
itnen,  and  tenanted  by  workiug-men. 

This  isreat  a  g  triumph — a  result  which  even  the  most  hopeful 
jjpromotera  of  the  movement  would  not  have  dared  to  anticipate.  As 
B  commercial  undertaking  ;  as  a  means  of  socini  amelioration  ;  as  a 
^practical  demonstration  of  what  union,  economy,  and  perseverance 
cao  accomplish,  the  Building  Company  is  an  undisputed  success. 
But  there  is  still  much  to  overcome  and  to  achieve. 

One  great  barrier  to  progress  is  the  difficulty  in  finding  aaitable 
sites.     Pienly  of  ground  there  ia  lying  all  around  the  city,  bnl  it  is 
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bounil  up  and  reslricted  by  feuing  plans,  ao  that  it  cannot  lie  mad* 
available.  This,  the  chief  obstruction  with  which  the  co-openttotl 
have  10  contend,  will  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  It  is  iniokrable 
that  plans — many  of  which  will  never,  and  moat  of  which  need  never, 
be  carried  out — should  stand  like  an  army  round  the  city,  and  dritra 
back  the  poor  inhabitants,  who  desire  to  possess  homes  of  ordinsry 
comfort  and  airiness,  to  dens  of  festering  filth  and  pollution,  over 
which  fever,  and  a  moral  malaria  more  to  be  dreaded  ever  hover. 
However  much  it  may  pain  the  men  of  taste,  and  loycrs  of  grand 
Btreets  and  crescents,  these  obstructions  must  be  swept  away,  ttad 
proper  houses  for  the  industrial  clnsses  built  in  convenieni  vaA 
healthful  situations.  There  arc  other  barriers  to  overcome— 
ignorance  among  workmen,  prejudice  or  positive  hostility  among 
others  inexperience  iu  conducting  business,  and  the  uncertainly 
every  such  undertaking,  Tlie  curse  of  co-operalire  societies 
Scotland  has  been  the  want  of  thorough  and  systematic  co-opent: 
among  their  merabore.  Paltry  suspicions  have  been  permitted 
appear,  destroying  mutual  trust  and  harmony.  Each  sociulj 
been  allowed  tu  work  by  itself,  without  extending  a  wmd  of 
encouragement,  or  a  hel]>ing  hand,  to  others.  Thus  iaolalcd,  thdr 
benefits  are  little  seen,  tiieir  efforts  are  robbed  of  half  their  poww, 
and  their  energies  are  frittered  away.  There  must,  in  the  first  placa, 
be  unreserved  individiitil  confidence,  and  in  the  second,  some  gtnml 
■anion  nmong  the  different  classes  of  co-operators.  All  provisos 
stores,  for  instance,  in  one  town  should  be  amalgamated,  and  pWe4 
under  one  board  of  management.  Then  tho  bakery  should  supply 
the  store,  and  the  members  of  the  building  society  patronise  bMb- 
Some  genera!  union  of  lliis  nature  is  imperative.  Co-operation  is  yfl 
in  its  infancy — the  foundation-stone  is  only  beiug  laid  ;  and  this 
makes  it  all  the  more  important  to  see  that  iDtemal  aoarces  of 
weakness  are  removed,  and  that  the  foundation  is  a  broad  and  st^ilt 
one.  Even  in  its  present  stage  of  advancement,  the  movement  raaM 
fail,  if  the  movers  are  not  actuated  by  high  and  generous  aspimtiuns. 
To  elevate  the  general  body  by  elevating  themselvea — this  miut  be 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  if  co-opevation  is  to  become  a  soati 
renoi-ntor,  and  an  instrument  of  universal  good.  Thus  entered  wgfoa, 
and  thus  carried  out,  with  a  high  aim  and  ft  thorough  unity. 
co-operation  will  accomplish  a  work  and  etTect  a  change  for  nbiei 
we  have  long  thought  and  struggled  in  vain. 
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Co-operation  in  Germany.     By  MlA  Xtlluanie, 
Manchester. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  the  present  paper  to  discuss  exhansliTely 
that  most  important  of  modem  social  movements,  Co-opemlion.  ■»  H 
has  developed  itself  in  Geiniaity.  The  limited  time  allowed  for  rewlin^ 
prevents  me  from  attempting  this.     Besides,  a  considerable  parlof  Ibi 
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BWJMt  lias  been  irented,  miii-h  more  alily  ihan  it  would  lie  in  my 
power  to  dti,  \iy  Profiiasar  Hulwir,  thiit  iii!iting!ii.<lipd  Gprmiin  writi 
OB  c«-op<nilion.  in  »  report  re»id  before  tliis  DciiiLrtint^iit  al  the  London 
BlecUng  and  published  in  th«  TranaaetioM  of  lust  year."  Aly  purpose 
is  siiaply  lo  bring  forward  tLe  statistics  of  Gi-Tauin  en.o]i''ralion  up 
to  the  ]ai«at  tlates,  to  supply  somu  details,  deaigucilly  omitli'd  by  Pro- 
feasor  Iliilwr.  partly  on  lliu  internal  K-"irking  of  that  forui  of  co- 
opeialive  associalion  peculiur  to  Germany,  partly  on  thi;  general 
organisation  of  the  movement,  and  to  refvr  to  a  itsvi  |>oiiiL';  of  principle 
OD  which  I  consider  that  some  of  the  Gurman  eocieties  have  been, 
•r  are,  in  danger  of  going  wrong. 

I  begin  with  general  figures  whicb  I  have  taken  from  the  last 
annual  report,  wrilten  by  Mr,  Schidze-Delitiscli  at  th<?re((uest  of  the 
Congre^  of  German  Political  Economists.  According  to  this  report 
there  ('sisled  in  Germany,  at  the  end  of  last  3TJar,  altogether  about 
SOO  co-operative  societies,  consisting  of  140,000  members,  posscss- 
ii^  a  paid-up  capital  of  £300,000,  and  doing  on  this  and  ±'1,200,000 
of  borrowed  capital,  making  £1,500,000  of  working  capital,  an 
*"""*1  busines*!  during  the  year  1S62  to  the  amount  of  £1,500,000. 
Of  these  300  societies  about  600  aro  loan  and  crciht  eoeieiics,  200 
are  raw  material  societies,  bazaars,  and  jiroductive  associations,  and 
100  are  c "-operative  stores. 

,  Xioan  and  credit  societies  have  been  catabllshcd  with  a  view  to 
■laying  a  great  want  fell  by  inulcspcoplc,  small  raaatei's,  and,  in  a 
Irm  degree,  artisajis,  the  want  of  credit  or  banking  accommoilation, 
to  obtain  which  they  fonnerly  found  either  impossible,  or  practicable 
only  under  the  moat  onerous  condition?.  In  order  that  these  societies 
sboold  re^it  on  the  principle  of  self -help,  it  is  necessary  that  the  whole 
risk  ol'  the  undertiiking  should  be  Iwme  by  those  who  are  expected  to 
tMuefii  ttu'ough  it.  From  this  follows  as  one  of  the  fundamentai 
ruIeSi  thiit  loans  should  be  granted  to  members  only. 

But  how  could  people  who  do  nol  individually,  nor  aa  a  clase^ 
poescw  the  capital  neccssaiy  to  carry  on  their  different  trades  form 
eocieties  that  would  be  able  lo  supply  tliem  with  this  eupital !  It  ia 
evident  that  some  means  had  lo  be  difteoverod  by  which  they  would 
be  enabled  collectively  to  raise  the  money  which,  individually,  they 
would  never  bo  in  a  position  to  bonow.  Now,  the  fact  of  Iheir 
Joining  in  i^ocieiies  is  not,  in  itself,  sufHcientto  luJcomplish  this  object. 
The  principle  of  solidarity,  or,  as  it  La  belter  known  in  this  cjjuntry, 
of  unlimited  liabitiiy.  has  to  be  introduced  as  the  only  one  by  which 
the  ditBeulty  might  be  obriated.  Credit  will  not  be  refused  to  an 
association  of  several  hundred  members,  nearly  all  luinl working 
tradesmen,  every  one  of  whom  is  not  simply  responsible  to  the  amount 
of  one  or  two  shares  he  may  have  Buljseiibed  for,  but  to  the  whola 
extent  of  his  property,  present  and  future. 

Credit  thus  being  obtaiuod,  the  uext  thing  required  is  to  con- 
aoUdale  it,  in  order  to  liave,  with  the  increaaing  wauts  of  a  progressiva 
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las^ie^s  "se  mnmutii  i^stcr*  ^n^Hc  Fir  rhia  juijtioe  ■Ajc  twiI 
jFTits:  :r'  ^-r!-i*:  nr^nlii  bariiT  jaffice.  I:  'ittxoof^  -Jurnh 
III  I  I  ■  wi  I  ^r  rT^iijaZj  ^m  >  xan  ispiiaL  uvi  &  .sjuit  >  izz.^  ■ 
s  liror  sTca  nj±s  M^tJ.  wsi;>  idtii  =u  ine  latisu  :r=-;rk«pi 
aiii.i3TGiI.7  ""—^M'T  A  ••r-'^-i  snnaar  ia  3:iLSKiiisitv  & 
wi-i"!  ■^■■•1  aii^aii^-  'jt  icil^rs^i  m  is:c.cribaiz.  j**^^  a.  -jce  fsm  or 
~idci.:ni>a::i  loii  ^■^^np"^"*^''''  ■:f  pmEa.     "Paid  i^unc:  -^  cot  «i 

»^•*■^;  •:  ;■:  T-,:a>:i;  ri'i'^::^  rrrici  :-:iir  i;  *li  aM;c:ia"  =.■-■«:«,  i 
I3MS  il*  niictfT  is  :cl7'  ;&:■:  ^;   hiai  tor^e  u  *Ls.  avzciLf  mf^  ' 

c€  ^i-itL  *T*E  *«T.:cii  lie  3ual=in=i  =x*f.     Tl-;  rsaerr-j  rzsi  wt 

e^^T.  »r:*r  :■:  :<>  iLr^t^  jears.  ::l:i:=a:e>  ;o  T^aeL  oO  per  m 
Frc=  :ir  r*p:n  :":r  IS^£,  I  5=1  tia:  the  i=»aEt  ct  ih*  c^ 
owT.il  tr  £45  *.:c:ei:ei  ir»j  a^rcc;  i2  tier  eett.  of  their  bomjt 
CApiifcl.  11:*  r:aj  ce  cc^ii.ieriw  jailrnwicrx,  ih.e  greater  domI 
of  iLt'*  ~:-r.^:iiri  bavicg  oclr  spra=j   :c:o  exiftrcce  witliis  tbtii 

ftw  reLTJ. 

Tbe  profi:?  re&!Ize4  tr  cre-lit  s.:^;et!e*  ar:M  cat  <?:"  ifco  lilfifra 
beiwe«:;  ihe  itieresi  paid  on  Itar  cap;:aj  azd  'leTVjits — '•jiof 
per  eer.:.  na  an  average,  aci  ibe  i^!^■^i■!:  asJ  cotcciirjior.  charged 
all  a-lranc:;  ir.aJe — acLOjct'ES  IT-Ct.'tl>;r  ;■:■  abon:  5  p-ir  Ctrt..  t! 
5  per  ce:;:.  interei-t  anJ  j  f-ercci.  oo:i:~.;r;!c:;  p«r  [r--r.;L.  0:'i! 
8  per  et:;T.  lioivtvc-r.  aV.'Mt  fn-,-t'jjr:h,  -  r  ^  ptr  cvr.:.  it;;!  ■--  a;-^>rl' 
bvtLt  f'Sf-.-r.-i-i  ol  ijiar:a20;i;eni,  ::.':!'j  l!::::  :Le  riM;i'^::t'raT!  ::  if  I 
officials,  which  is  in  protMTiioi;  to  iIi"  ^T:t  ir-r^H:^  n-.jiJ.'.  Thi' ; 
differer.C"--,  ilitrcf'^re,  i;  aiK-a:  Ii  r-tr  ivLit.  .■!!  the  total  coi-ita;,  «hii 
after  givinj;  a  jiari  to  the  reserve  fur.ii,  ^i!!  leave  a  >Jiv;i:v:.J 
Eharc  cajilial  of  nii-ut  $  jier  ceut. 

Tlio  cri'dii  society  is  perha]i?  tlie  onlv  fi-i-m  oi"C'>ri>ir,i;loa 
which  tl]f  pvi^tem  of  Jividin;:  protiis  in  jTopuriioii  to  iln  cap's 
reslizcil  by  cacli  member  is  uo:  oljeoiioiinWo.  Of  cour*e  1«! 
would  be  liornc  in  exactly  the  saioe  i^lio,  that  is  to  sav  i::  propon:' 
to  the  amount  Etandiog  to  each  memli-r's  cruJit  nt  the  time,  anJ  d 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  he  is  oUijrfi!  to  have  in  the  couccrn. 

One  ofthe  prealest  dangers  to  the  satL-iy  of  a  credit  s^iiity  aris 
from  the  granting  longer  credits  than  coiil  j  bo  justilied  by  i!ie  lenf 
of  notice  people  have  to  give  from  whom  ca|>itnl  has  been  I-vimiTi 
or  received  on  deposit.  It  Btands  to  reason  that  if  the  stvie 
borrows  four-fiftlis  of  its  capital,  with  the  condiiicm  that  thu 
months'  notice  must  be  given,  it  couid  not  safely  grant  longer  tlu 
three  months'  credits  to  its  members.  Mr,  Schulze-DoJit/sch  lu 
never  ceued   to  Tecommend   the  greatest  caution  on    (his  poia 
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During  the  iKst  jear  &  great  many  eocietiea  bavo  altered  their  rales 
accordingly,  n  heavy  losa  incurred  hy  the  Dresdeu  Society,  one  of 
the  largest  of  these  esldblishments,  having  given  them  a  sulutnry 
warniug.  The  effect  of  this  change  haa  been  felt  in  the  proportionally 
larger  increase  of  loan  capital  than  of  deposits.  This  matter  is  of 
BO  much  greater  imporlanco  as  more  than  three-fourtba  of  the 
existing  societies  date  their  origin  from  after  the  year  1857,  in 
which  year  Germany  had  to  aufTor  most  severely  from  the  great 
money  crisis.  • 

With  the  exception  of  the  already  mentioned  loss  at  Dresden,  the 
credit  societies  have,  on  the  whole,  made  remarkably  few  bnd  debts. 
This  is  owiag  to  tlio  rule  of  never  granting  an  advance  of  money 
unless  upon  security.  The  security  ia  mostly  personal.  The  member 
applying  for  a  loan  has  to  find  one  or  more  oilier  members  who  will 
consent  to  become  responsible  for  its  repayment,  so  that  the  society 
is  sufficiently  protected  against  loss.  No  dilficully  is  experienced  in 
finding  security  by  people  who  really  deserve  credit.  Their 
neighUiurs  are  generally  quite  willing  to  afford  them  this  assistance, 
koowiug  that  at  some  other  time  they  may  ref|uiro  it  themselves. 

243  loan  and  credit  societies  had  sent  in  complete  reports, 
showing  69,202  members,  with  a  wwkiug  capita!  of  fl, 129,140,  of 
which  £928,280,  inclndiug  £412,130  of  memberB"  deposits  were  taken 
apon  credit  at  about  4^  per  cent,  and  ±'199,860  were  owned  by  the 
aocieties,  £179,930  being  the  amouotof  members'  shares,  and  £19,930 
tbat  of  the  reserve  fund.  The  amount  of  loans  and  prolongations 
during  the  year  1862  was  £3,551,140.  The  expenses  were  £16,090, 
or  leas  than  1^  per  cent,  of  working  capital.  The  profits  realized 
amounted  to  £15,750  or  nearly  8  per  cent,  of  the  capital  owned  by 
the  societies.  The  whole  of  (he  600  loan  and  credit  societies  may 
own  a  capital  of  £225,000,  ibeir  borrioived  capital  being  £1,125,000, 
and  the  total  amount  of  their  buaiuess  during  the  year  1862, 
£4,050,000. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  distribution  over  the  different 
states  of  the  German  Confederacy  of  fill  loan  and  credit  societies 
known  to  Mr.  Schuke-Delitzsch. 
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wbolc^o  pui'(!hasiug  of  articles  required  for  cuTyingoii  those  tndcs, 
and  llic  retailing  of  ibem  to  member?.  Shoemakers  hare  estMbli»h«d 
societies  for  buying  leather,  tailors  for  doth,  smiths  for  iron,  cabinet- 
makers for  wood,  itc.  The  principle  of  nnlimited  liabiiiiy  which 
these  soeietic'3  have  in  common  with  the  credit  societies,  f»cilit«U> 
the  raising  of  the  capital  required  for  buying  ihiar  goods,  or  the 
buying  them  on  creilit.  The  ofiicials — warehousMQun,  casluer.  book- 
feeeper — receive  a,  percentage  upon  the  sides  made  T.iiying  from  3 
to  3  [ipr  cent.  The  totiil  oxpenses  come  to  ahout  3J  to  4  per  ixnt 
The  (lifFertnce  between  the  buying  and  aelling  prices,  after  covering 
the  expenses,  leaves  about  2  to  3  per  cent,  on  cost  price.  The  capital 
being  turned  over  two  to  four  limes  during  the  year,  tlie  gross  profits 
come  to  about  8  to  10  per  cent.  After  paying  4  to  5  per  c«iil> 
interest  on  borrowed  capital,  a  verj-  fair  profit  remains.  FrofiU  an 
divided  on  iiurcliaaea,  a  feature  these  sooiaties  have  in  common  widi 
the  English  storea,  from  which,  however,  they  differ  tfaroogh  the 
principle  of  unlimited  liability,  and  the  crclit  system.  Member^ 
capital  and  reserve  fund  are  foi-nied  through  accumulation  of  profits; 
in  many  of  the  more  recently  formed  societies  monthly  payments 
have  to  he  made  till  the  sum  lixed  as  members'  capita  bss  htm 
reached. 

The  aiivantajres  accruing  to  members  of  these  societiea  ar«  not 
siln|)ly  measured  by  the  amount  of  profits.  A  further  consdemUi 
benefit  they  individually  derive  from  getting  their  goods  mndl 
cheaper  in  this  way  than  Ihey  could  obtain  them  out  of  the  toaeij. 
Differences  in  price  |)aid  for  leather  varying  from  30  la  69  per  i 
for  cloth  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  have  been  eijierieoced. 

One  of  the  principal  dangers  these  institulious  have  to  contaid 
with,  is  the  granting  of  credit  to  members  without  sufficient  security. 
Many  societies  have  been  obliged  to  wind  up  in  consequence  o(  lo«M 
incitrred  in  this  way.  To  remedy  the  evil,  Kir.  Schulze-D«lhed 
proposes  cither  to  connect  a  loan  society  ^\-itli  the  raw  materiid 
society,  or  to  give  the  miuiagcr,  who  has  to  tind  security,  a  lac^ 
share  in  the  proAts  on  condition  that  he  gives  iho  credit  at  hit  owm 
risk,  not  allowing  him,  however,  to  excecil  a  limit  fixed  by  the  c<i»- 
mittee  both  as  lo  amount  and  to  time,  or  hiaily,  to  fix  for  each  memlwr 
the  smn  the  manager  is  allowed  to  sell  him  goods  for.  on  credit,  and 
lo  adopt  a  definite  rale  for  the  period  of  the  credit,  making  the  members 
give  a  three  or  a  six  months'  promissory  note  at  the  end  of  the  mootb 
for  all  purchases  made  during  the  month. 

Of  118  of  these  eooieties  there  were, — 
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Twenty-eight  raw  material  societies,  whose  detailed  reports 


nccifwl.  show  a  wcrkin;;  cnpiliit  of  £13.050,  consiating  of 
■lure  capital,  £480  reserve  fund,  and  £8,440  boirowcfl  capital, 
KB  dnnunl  nmoiint  of  ealL'S  of  £34,Hi)0,  a  stock  on  Land  of  £11,850, 
and  £!l7'i  ''f  realized  protita,  haiag  not  (Hiile  3  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
tjirned  over. 

The  toiiil  number  of  members  of  all  the  200  raw  material  societies, 
ami  prodiictivo a^ociations,  ia  e^timatfld  at  10,000  to  12.000,  and 
amount  of  buaineaadonehy  tht'Hi  Jiiring  the  year  1862  al  £300,000. 
laEaars  or  magazine  nasociations  arv  intcniled  for  the  joint  oxhibiting 
selling  of  the  productions  of  )iidivi<lual  trades j>eo pie.  They  are 
letimt"^  connected  with  raw  matPriivl  societiea.  Generally  they  are 
it«d  to  one  tradts,  such  aj  cabinet- milking,  chair-making,  pinnoforte- 
ufnctiiring.de.  Still,  there  are  aonie  that  include  all  the  trades 
<rf  a  town.  Their  organisation  may  easily  be  infeiTed  from  that  of 
the  already  described  societies.  Of  productive  associations  tlic  annual 
report  mculions  eighteen,  viz. :  tailors,  eleven ;  weavers,  fonr  ;  piano- 
foiie.  and  chiiir  and  sofa-makers,  one  ;  comb-makers,  one ;  lamp-manu- 
urers,  one.  About  their  conslltniion  little  appeai-s  to  be  known. 
Mr.  Sehulze-DelitzBch  remarks,  llint  in  those  societies  wliose  pro- 
principally  depends  on  the  rapid  fonnation  of  members'  capital, 
id  tlie  members  of  which  are  not  customers  of  tlie  business,  profits 
'onghl  to  be  divided  in  proportion  to  capital.  "With  this  proposition  I 
ly  disigree.  Tlie  ra])id  formation  of  members'  capital  can  be 
ensured,  whatever  be  the  system  of  division  of  profits,  by  a  simple 
rule,  that  profits  ought  to  be  partly  or  completely  accnmulateJ.  The 
circumstance,  that  members  would  not  generally  be  customers  of  the 
society,  is  perhaps  an  argument  against  the  division  of  profits  in 
proportion  to  purchases  made,  but  certainly  none  for  the  division  of 
<6lH  on  capital  only.  Productive  associations  that  adopt  this 
are  not  working  men's  associations,  are  not  co-operative 
.lions,  they  are  merely  assoriiitiona  of  capitalists.  It  does  not 
whether  all  the  members  belong  to  the  working  classes.  With 
a  of  di\  iding  profits  in  proportion  to  capital  they  are  not  nssoci- 
in  their  (juality  of  producers,  they  are  simply  associated  aa  capi- 
uUsts. 

I  sincerely  regret  that  Mr,  Schulze-Delilzsch,  whose  noble  exer- 
tioiu  in  the  cause  of  German  co-operation,  which  he  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  created,  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly;  who  well 
deserves,  what  lately  he  received  a  substantial  token  of,  a  nation's 
itudc ;  whose  influence  on  the  further  development  of  the  co- 
itive  movement  in  Germany  is  pai-araount — I  sincerely  regret 
lat  this  eminent  man,  knowing  na  he  does  the  enormous  difRculties 
e  introduction  and  spreading  of  productive  association*  will  there 
ve  to  surmount,  should  recommend  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
ta  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  will  necessarily  prevent  pro- 
ductive co-operation  from  acquiring  that  vitality,  that  regenerating 
power  which,  as  understood  by  its  liest  advocates,  it  would  be  capable 
flf.  Division  of  profits  on  capital  must,  sooner  or  later,  lead  to  exclu- 
iTcneas.     It  is  incompatible  with  the  rule  that,    "  with  every  ex- 
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tension  of  their  business,"  productive  as8ociation8  "  ahouM  take  io 
additionftl  members,  not  to  receive  wages  from  tbem  as  hired  labourers, 
but  to  euter  at  once  into  the  full  beneRls  of  tbe  association,  witfaoui 
being  required  to  bring  anything  in  except  their  labour."  Ii  is  in 
contraJiclion  to  the  principle  Uid  down  by  the  flrit  French  associa- 
tions some  thirty  yeara  ago,  that  they  should  not  exist  for  the  ukk 
private  benefit  of  the  individual  metubcrs,  but  for  the  enfranchif«xneiit 
of  the  whole  class.  It  deprives  co-operation  of  that  moml  element, 
in  which  lii-'S  ils  grealeat  strength. 

Upon  what  principles  ihcn,  ought  profits  to  be  divided  in  productive 
associations  ?  1  do  not  hesitate  one  moment  to  answer  this  qnestioo 
by  affirming  thai,  in  productive  aasociaiions,  net  profits  should  be 
divided  simply  and  solely  in  proportion  to  wages  received.  This  is 
the  only  mode,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  that  will  secure  to  each  member 
the  froils  of  his  or  her  labour,  which,  if  I  undersiand  him  correcilyi 
the  noble  lord,  the  President  of  this  Association,  in  his  opening  addrttt 
so  aptly  declared  to  be  the  essence  of  the  co-operative  plan. 

I  feel  confident  that,  unless  this  principle  be  adopted  of  <lividiliS 
profila  in  proportion  to  wages  received,  co-operation  in  its  most 
advanced  form,  that  of  productive  association,  will  never  be 
capable  of  bringing  about,  in  the  words  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  ^e«l 
leader  of  English  thought,  "  a  change  in  society,  which  would  com- 
bine the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  individual  with  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  economical  advantages  of  aggregate  production;  and 
which,  without  violence  or  spoliation,  or  even  any  siiddcu  disturbance 
of  existing  habits  and  expectations,  would  realize,  at  least  in  iLe 
industrial  department,  the  best  aspirations  of  the  democratic  spirit,  \>J 
putting  an  end  to  the  division  of  society  into  the  iudusirious  and  the 
idle,  and  efTacing  all  social  distinctions  but  those  fairly  earned  bj 
personal  services  and  exertions." 

Co-operative  stores  have  iiot  yet  well  taken  root  in  Germany. 
The  principal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  growth  there  is  the  grMi 
indebtedness  of  the  working  classes.  It  very  often  happens  that 
working  men  who  have  joined  a  store  are  obliged  to  continue  dealing 
at  the  old  shop,  and  to  buy  there  at  least  part  of  their  proviaioUi 
notwithstanding  that  they  might  get  them  clieaper  at  the  store. 

Forty-one  stores  are  mentioned  iu  the  report  ;  their  totni  number 
is  estimated  at  about  100.  1  do  not  know  whether  this  number 
includes  the  Swiss  stores,  about  30  of  which  were  in  existence  list 
autumn.  I  doubt  it,  however,  as  the  annual  report  does  not  contain 
the  name  of  any  of  them,  though  that  of  last  year  gave  some  detail* 
about  the  Ziiricb  store,  one  of  the  largest. 

In  nearly  all  the  Swiss  stores,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  number  of 
members  is  limited;  this  unfortunate  stipulation  of  course  prevent* 
them  from  exercising  as  much  beneficent  influence  on  the  material 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  working  classca  as  withoat  ibis 
clause  they  would  be  ciipable  of. 

In  the  Zijrich  store  the  number  of  members  is  2,350.  No  membor 
IB  allowed  lo  have  more  than  one  share,  transferable  only  in  can 
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The  shares  originally  were  4s.  eacli.  This  amount,  however, 
has  long  since  been  returned,  so  Oitil  Ihe  whole  properly  of  tba 
society  now  represents  profits.  The  society  owns  several  plots  of 
land,  a  warehouse,  a  bakery,  aud  a  rcsfinranf,  together  worth,  in 
1861,  about  £7,000.  About  £3,000  had  been  raised  on  a  mortfrage, 
so  that  the  society's  cnpital  then  amouutcd  to  about  £4,000.  Profits 
and  interest  at  the  rate  of .0 percent,  are  accumulated  till  this  capital 
will  be  brought  to  £8,000.  After  that  members  will  be  allowed 
to  draw  out  the  amount  of  their  interest.  The  profits  for  1861  had 
been  £940  ;  for  the  first  sis  months  of  1S62  Ihey  were  £640.  Tho 
business  done  in  1B61  amounted  to  £33,080,  of  which  sum  one-lhird 
had  been  received  for  bread  only,  the  other  articles  sold  being  flour, 
butter,  cheese,  rice,  coflee,  sugar,  tobacco,  &c. 

Tho  German  co-operative  stores,  as  far  aa  I  know,  are  not 
eielusivo  as  to  the  number  of  memher.s  they  will  admit.  Some  of  tho 
recently  formed  ones  liave  as  much  aa  possible  taken  the  English 
stores  for  their  model  in  framing  roles. 

In  one  of  (he  Elberfeld  stores  the  capital  is  partly  borrowed,  partly 
contributed  by  the  members,  who  make  monthly  payments  of  not  less 
than  sixpence.  Of  tliesc  payments,  one-fifth  goes  to  a  reserve  fund 
intended  to  defray  the  expenses  of  furniture  and  to  cover  extraordi- 
nary losses.  The  remaining  four-fifths  are  placed  to  llio  members' 
credit.  The  shores  are  ten  sbiliings  each  ;  they  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent.  One  half  of  tho  annual  profits  is  accumulated 
ivilh  the  intention  of  building  a  store.  Tlie  other  half  is  divided  in 
proportion  to  purchases  made. 

In  another  Elberfeld  store  the  members  have  to  make  weekly 
payments  of  not  less  than  threepence  uniil  they  have  paid  in  £3  3s. — 
of  which  three  sbillings  go  to  the  reserve  fund,  the  £3  being  placed  to 
tho  member's  credit  and  entitled  to  4  per  cent,  interest.  The  com- 
mittee may  refuse  to  receive  further  deposits  from  a  member  who  has 
already  £75  standing  to  his  credit.  No  member  is  allowed  to  have 
more  than  £300  in  the  concern.  Withdrawing  members  have  to 
submit  to  the  loss  of  six  shillings  and  of  the  dividend  of  tho  year,  botii 
of  which  accrue  to  the  reserve  fund.  No  deduction,  however,  is 
made  in  case  of  death.  Members  may  apply  for  loans  up  to  the 
amount  of  their  capital.  Five  per  cent,  of  the  profits  go  to  an  edu- 
cational fund,  one-fourlh  of  the  remainder  to  the  reserve  fund — on 
which  withdrawing  members  have  no  claim,  and  which,  in  the  event 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  society,  would  be  equally  divided  amongst  tho 
members — and  the  remaining  three-fourths  are  divided  amongst  tlia 
members  in  proportion  to  their  purchases,  being  paid  to  ihoso  only 
who  have  completed  their  £3,  and  credited  to  those  whose  contribu- 
tions do  not  yet  amount  to  that  sum. 

Of  the  older  societies  several,  for  instance  the  two  Hamburgh 
societies  for  tho  distribution  of  provisions,  do  not  sell  at  market 
prices,  but  at  merely  so  much  advance  on  cost  prices  as  will  cover 
expenses,  which  are  4  per  cent,  of  tho  amount  turned  over.  At  first 
sight  it  appears  to  come  to  the  same  thbg,  whether  the  members 
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benefit  directly  through  yiurchasing  so  landi  cheaper,  or  ^hethCT  fl» 
profit  divided  on  purchases  is  only  paid  out  to  them  ijuiirieriy. 
Practically,  however,  there  is  a  wonderful  difference  betweea  the  two 
coses.  The  man  or  the  woman  who  bnys  a!  the  store  which  does  not 
charge  more  than  cost  price  will  hardly  think  of  saving  the  few  pence 
charged  leas,  but  rather  spend  them  in  buying  so  much  more.  Work- 
ing men.  in  general,  are  not  so  well  off  that  they  could  withstanil 
this  temptation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  member  of  iKe  profit- 
dividing  store  receives  these  few  pence,  which  do  not  at  a.11  loi.ik  a? 
if  they  iMssibly  could  he  saved,  as  about  so  many  shillings  at  the  end 
of  the  quarter,  when  they  look  very  differeut  indeed,  quite  respect- 
able, in  fact,  and  almost  Euggesling  liio  idea  that  they  oushi  to  be 
saved,  pnrliculai'ly  as  the  store  allows  interest  on  members'  capital 
Kt  the  rate  of  ■>  per  cent.  The  first  beginning,  always  the  most  difG- 
cult  part  to  team,  being  thus  made,  there  will  soon  be  di^^rovered 
other  opportunities  of  saving,  until  a  settled  habit  is  formed,  and  eten 
the  few  pence  are  no  longer  despised  as  if  they  were  without  accu- 
mulating power.  In  this  way,  the  profit-dividing  store  induces  tbi 
members,  actually  without  their  becoming  aware  of  bein^  taugbi  a 
lesson,  to  adopt  those  habits  of  prudeuce  and  forclbou^'bt,  upon 
which  some  of  the  greatest  moral  benefits  incident  to  the  ro-openi- 
live  movement  depend,  and  wilhout  which  even  its  materbU  ndraa- 
tagcs,  when  the  system  had  become  <;uite  general  ihrou^iioiit  the 
country,  would  very  soon  be  completely  lost  to  the  workiin:  cIk^cs, 
being  transferred  into  the  employers' pockets  in  the  form  of  ugvueicl 
reducliou  of  wages. 

About  onc'half  of  the  existing  German  co-operative  stores  han 
been  eslubli^cd  during  the  last  twelve  months.  It  appeurs  Ihaia 
fresh  stimulus  to  the  movement  has  arisen  out  of  a  conirorcrff 
between  Jlr.  F.  Lasalle,  one  of  tlie  most  tJilenled  writers  belon^ag 
to  the  school  of  uncompromising  Germnn  democrats,  on  the  one  side, 
and  Mr.  ischuIze-Dclitzsch,  Mr.  Max  Werlh  and  other  leaders  of  the 
co-operntive  movement,  belonging  to  the  party  of  progre=*.  .>n  the 
other.  Mr.  Lasalle,  in  addressing  himself  mainly  to  the  uorking 
classes,  tells  thorn  that  they  derive  hardly  .any  benefit  from  tliew 
credit  societies,  raw  material  societies,  and  bazaars,  all  of  wliich  arc 
almost  exclusively  serving  the  interests  of  small  tradesmen,  of  shop- 
keepers, of  small  masters, — in  fact  of  people  that  have  already  > 
business  of  their  own;  but  not  of  people  who  Lave  notliiog  to  lire 
upon  but  their  daily  wages;  (hat  even  co-operative  stores  would  uoi 
be  suiBcient  lastingly  to  improve  their  condition,  which  could  only 
be  done  through  the  establishment  of  productive  associations  Mr. 
Lssolle  goes  on  to  ai'gue,  that,  as  the  working  classes  do  not  posMs) 
any  capit.tl  of  their  own,  the  Government  ought  lo  advance  the 
money  for  the  establishment  of  at  least  the  first  produclivp  ivisocia- 
tions,  which  capital  would  soon  be  repaid,  and  could  tbea  be 
advanced  to  newly  formed  associations.  Mr.  Lasalle  does  noi  expect 
that  any  of  the  existing  German  governments,  nor  of  the  l.rtnoan 
legislatures,  will  consent  lo  do  this.     He,  therefore,  urges  upon  the 
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working  classes  the  necesaity  of  beginning  an  ttgitfttlon  for  universal 
Buffrnge,  wliich  obiiiiiicc!,  tba  refoi'iiitd  pariiaiaenta  would  doubtless 
grant  ilie  reijuired  credits. 

The  opponents  of  Mr,  Lasalle  have  not,  in  llieir  answers,  been  very 
lockyin  tlie  choice  of  their  arf;umonts.  Instead  of  almply  showing 
from  thn  example  of  the  French  associations  ouiTieres,  tbat  Government 
asaslBiice  is  neither  necessary  nor  sulficient  for  tnsuting  llio  success  of 
productive  ftSBOciaiions,  the  majority  of  those  societies  that  were 
8absidise<l  having  failed,  whilst  of  the  Buccessful  ones,  tit  least  one-half 
were  nlicady  established  on  a  secure  basis,  before  they  obtained  any 
advance  from  the  Government,  and  the  great  miijority  of  the  still 
•existing  associations  who  are  very  prosperous  indeed,  never  having 
received  assislance  from  the  Government  at  all — instead,  I  say,  of  thus 
"appealing  lo  enperience,  Mr.  Lasalle's  opponents  have  attacked  him  on 
nearly  eveiy  position  with  regard  to  political  economy,  he  incidentally 
had  taken  up,  and  have  wasted  their  efforts  in  fruitless  attempts  at 
disproving  socli  fundamental  points  of  that  science  as  the  law  of 
population,  and  the  law  of  wiigcs. 

So  far  I  have  only  met  with  one  iropRTtial  judgment  in  this  con- 
troversy, which  has  been,  and  still  is,  agitating  the  German 
co-opcRitive  world,  and  that  J  found  in  a  book  on  co-operation, 
written  by  Mr.  Edward  Pfcifier,  of  Stuttgart,  and  published  a  few 
months  ago — a  work  which  can  be  recommended  to  all  who  desire  to 
make  ihemselves  acquainted  with  the  development  of  co-operation  in 
Englanil,  France,  and  Germany.  It  is  pleasantly  written,  not  too 
'voluminous,  and  contains  a  very  fair  appreciation,  on  the  whole,  of 
what  cn-operalion  may  accomplish  for  the  improvement  of  mankind, 
though  on  one  or  two  points  a  little  more  thoroughness  might  appear 
desirable. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Lasalle 
controversy,  it  seems  to  have  drawn  the  attention  of  German 
co-operators  more  to  stores  and  productive  associations,  and  in  this 
■way  has  already  exercised  some  heneliciat  inlluence. 

The  rapid  progress  co-operation  is  miiking  in  Germany,  is  owing 
partly  lo  the  increased  elficiency  of  the  managers  of  the  ditferent 
societies,  and  the  gradual  development  of  Elie  true  co-operative  spirit, 
partly  to  the  excellent  organisation  the  movement  haa  received  under 
the  guidance  of  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Schulze-Delitzsch.  A  central 
wjrreapondence  office,  ov  hoard  of  direction,  has  been  instituted  a  few 
years  ago,  Mr.  Schuke-Delitzsch  of  course  being  the  president.  In 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  aa  such,  ho  has  to  represent  and  further  to 
develop  the  co-operative  movement  in  the  press,  and  at  the  economical 
dcience  meetings.  He  has  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  societies 
with  regard  to  the  legislation  of  the  different  German  States.  He 
has  lo  give  advice  to  the  existing  as  well  as  to  the  newly  forming 
societies.  He  has  to  fiicilitate  the  mutual  intercourse  between 
different  societies,  to  communicate  the  experience  gained  and  the 
results  obtained,  to  induce  them  to  enter  into  business  relations  with 
each  other,  lo  further  their  general  inteiesU  by  organising  combined 
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aclion  'wilh  united  mcnns.  Lastly,  he  has  to  find  them  credit,  parl!j 
bankers'  credit,  piLitly  loans  from  other  socictica  that  happen  to  h&v« 
funds  disposable. 

About  300  societies  have  joined  this  union.  Their  duties  towftrdi 
the  board  of  direction  consist  in  the  payment  of  2  per  cent,  of  tbtir 
net  prolit^,  amounting,  iiowever,  to  not  less  than  ^  shilliDgs,  aad  not 
more  than  £4  \(>s.,  and  in  the  subscribing  for  at  least  one  copy  of 
"  Die  Innung  der  Zukunft " — the  guild  of  the  future — the  organ  of 
the  board  of  direction,  edited  by  Mr.  Scliulze-DeUtzsch,  and  publi^cd 
by  Mr,  E.  Keil,  of  Leipzig,  and  costing  only  four  shillings  a  year. 

The  president  is  iisitisted  by  a  council,  composed  of  the  preeidenu  of 
all  the  provincial  unions,  and  of  three  delegates  appointed  by  the 
annual  general  delegate  meeting. 

Provincial  unions  have  been  established  for  Saxony,  for  the  Uiddb 
Rhine  (Nassau,  Grand-Duchy  of  Hesse,  Uie  Palatinate,  Frankfort  TUl). 
for  Silesia  (including'  the  southern  part  of  Posin),  for  North  Gcmiai^ 
(Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania)  ;  and  are  being  organised  for  the 
eastern  part  of  tiie  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  for  East  and  Wot 
Prussia,  and  for  Thuringia. 

Mr.  Schulze-Belitzsch  has  been  endeavouring  lo  regulate  tho  legil 
position  of  the  German  co-operative  societies  in  accordance  with  ih; 
principles  of  the  General  German  Commercial  Code  adopted  in  nwHj 
all  tlie  German  states,  so  that  co-operative  aocielies  migiit  enjuy  tix 
same  privileges  as  commercial  iissociations  with  regard  to  th«  poese^na 
of  property  and  the  carrying  on  of  lawsuits.  The  Priiseiau  Gownt- 
ment  would  prefer  granting  the  societies  these  privileges  uu  ooadU^^I 
of  their  being  registered.  ^H 

Mr.  Schubce-Delitzsch  has  induced  some  of  the  lnr;>er  bonkiag 
establishments  at  Leipzig,  Berlin,  Frankfort  Till,  and  Elbing,  to  eaW 
into  business  relations  with  the  co-opcraiivo  societies,  and  togivetluci 
credit  To  facilitate  this,  he  lias  founded  a  guarantee  society  il 
Berlin,  which  is  ultimately  to  become  a  central  co-operativu  bsok.' 


•For  the  boQcflt  oF  thoao  who  ahotild  desire  to  eolleot  dotailed   inft 
ttbotit  co-opcratinn  in  Uermanj,  I  flnhjoin  tbo  titles  ot  tfao  diUcreut  writidA 
poblfbatiODH  orUr.  Schulze-Delitzseh. 

1.  Die  urbeitonden  cinsaen  anil  du  AsSociUioas  nigen  in  ^VntrUti-* 
AIg  Fr^gmmm  m  ciDcm  deutachen  CongTcss.  3d  Alitioo.  G.  Uevor,  Iidnib 
18G3.  —r-o- 

5.  Capfltel  zu  oinom  di-ntschen  Arlw [teres leolusmoB.  Seotu  Vortri^  In 
Berlioer  Arbejtorvcrein.     E.  Keil,  LeijirJn,  1863. 

3.  AESociatiuniibacli  fiir  denleclie  llniiilnrerkcr  nad  Afbtater.  B.  Ul 
Leipzi;^,  1853. 

4.  \'orac!iiiss-und  CreditToroine  aU  Volksbnakon.  3d  edition.  E.  itH, 
Leipjifi;,  1852. 

6.  FaLrealierichte  pro  185D,  18G0,  1801,  1862.    O.  Heyer,  I^piig. 
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B  A  I^ea  Jbr  Short  Apprenticeships ;  with  Special  Reference  to  the 
H       Printing  Business.    Bi/  James  Wilkie,  Printer,  Edinburgh. 

H  It  may  now  be  lield,  as  an  eatabliahed  doctrine  in  Social  Science, 
B  that  llie  general  well-being  of  every  trade  depcnils  oq  the  proporlion 
B,  which  its  membcra  bear  to  the  quantity  of  work  requiring  to  be 
B  executed,  or  to  the  amount  of  capital  invested  therein.     For  Jitlicult 
B  or  impossible  as  it  may  be  to  estintato  the  capital  annually  em[ilayed 
in  any  business,  there  nevertheless  can  only  be  a  certain  limited  aum 
divisible  among  those  who  give  their  labour  in  exchange  ;  mid  the 
number  thus  giving  their  labour,  as  compared  with  the  available 
c&pital,  determines  the  wage  that  will  fall  to  the  share  of  each  work- 
nun.      The  capitalist  receives  his  share   as  profits  ;  and  granting 
thst  these  are  no  larger  than  rcaaonaijle  interest  on  the  investment 
of  bis  capital,  then  the   remuneration   of  the  workmen  cauuot  be 
augmented,  guppoaing  their  number  to  remain   stationdry  fur  the 
time,  unless  more  capital  ia  invested  in  the  buainess.     The  only  other 
way  by  which  wages  can  riae,  is  by  a  decrease  iu  the  numlHJr  of 
those  who  claim  them  ;  and  the  reason  they  remain  low  in  any  trade, 
ia  because  the  number  of  workmen  ie  increasing  at  a  greater  ratio 
than  the  capital  from  which  their  wagea  are  derived.     There  ia  no 
point  on  which  political  economists  are  more  explicit  and  unaniraouB 
tJian  this,  tiiat  the  rcinunoratiou  of  labour  depends  on  the  proportion 
irhich  the  whole  labouring  population  bears  to  the  whole  available 
capital  or  wage-fund.     And  any  scherae,  professing  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  whose  basis  is  not  founded  on  a 
recognition  of  this  fnndamental  principle  in  economic  science,  will 
H  not  only  fail  in  attaining  iw  object,  but  will  be  mischievous  in  pro- 
H  portion  to  the  zeal  with  which  it  is  prosecuted.     This  being  the  case, 
H  it  is  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  iii  what  proportion  the  ranks  of 
^  labour  are  being  filled — whether  at  a  rate  which,  from  its  slowness, 
will  gradually  and  eventually  place  the  working  clnssea  in  a  higher 
social    position,  or  whether,  from  its  excess  over  tho  demand,  it 
threatens  them  with  idleness,  low  wagca,  and  consequent  degradation 
nnd  demoralisation.     And  it  is  of  still  greater  importance  to  acquaint 
oarselves  with  the  means  by  which  labour's  runkg  are  being  increased 
or  diminished,  whether  in  accordance  with  natural  law,  or  with  the 
arbitrary  enactments  of  trade  customs  and  regulations.    For  however 
certain  we  may  bo  of  the  truth  of  the  piinciple  that  the  remuneration 
of  labour  depends  on  the  proportion  which  it  boars  to  capital,  nnd 

Pthnt.  intelligent  forethought  and  self-dependence  on  the  part  of  the 
labouring  clasaes  are  requisite  to  control,  beneficially,  the  ratio  of  tho 
one   to  the  other,   sticb  knowledge  will  avail  little,  unless  applied 

Pto  the  correction  or  overthrow  oi'  whatever  artificially  restricts  the 
employment  of  labour  or  the  development  of  capital. 
Lord  Mucaulay  has  justly  observed,  that  "the  true  criterion  of  the 
state  of  tlie  common  people  is  tho  amount  of  their  wages  ;"  and  the 
1^  fact  thai  wages  in  all  departments  of  industry  have  vastly  increased 
H  duriug  the  past  thirty  years,  aiid  that  they  nre  higher  now  than  at 
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any  former  period,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  capita!  lias  kept  in 
advance  of  population.  We  tire,  iievertheleea,  continually  liearing  of 
the  Bupcrabun dance  of  labour,  of  the  overcrowding  of  particular 
trades,  nud  of  the  idleness  aiid  poverty  which  thousauda  of  willing 
workmeu  have  to  euduie.  That  there  can  be  poverty  iu  t\iii  uildsi 
of  wonltli,  is  a  pheuoraeuou  the  world  has  long  witnessed  and  long  un- 
availingly  bewailed  ;  but  that  there  should  be  uuwilling  idteuess  in 
the  inidst  of  work  is  uot  so  easily  demonstrable.  For  it  is  evident  to 
those  who  have  cousidered  the  mutter,  that  the  idlenees  to  which 
many  arc  subjected  is  the  natural  result  of  a  long  aud  By^tcmatic 
refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  m:tsa  of  workmen  thcmBclves,  to  aekuow- 
ledge  the  persoual  freedom  of  each  other,  and  to  concede  to  every 
man  the  right  to  laboui'  in  the  way  and  at  the  trade  be  doem^  beit 
for  his  owu  interests.  Tbe  mcmb(^rs  of  each  trade  have  sought  to 
monopolise  it  for  themselves,  by  imposing  restrictions  on  thos«  tub- 
ing to  follow  after  the  liame  businesB — the  system  of  approaticcshiiM 
being  i-egarded  as  an  excellent  check  upon  the  supply  of  skillnl 
labour.  For,  uimble  to  control  the  demand  for  their  labour,  they 
determine  to  control  its  supply;  and  the  longer  the  period  uf  appres- 
ticcship  was  prolonged,  and  the  more  rigidly  its  conditions  wera 
enforced,  the  mure  exclusive,  they  thought,  would  he  tbcir  trad^ 
and  the  higher  their  owu  remiineraliou.  So  that,  alihuugh  (be 
statute  of  apprenticeship  has  long  since  been  abolished,  an  appren- 
ticeship of  seven  years  is  Etill  exac<i.'d  iji  most  ti'adcs,  anil  exacted  by 
the  will  of  the  journeymen,  without  regard  to  the  trades' rdjuirements, 
or  to  the  wislies  citherof  tho  employer  or  the  apprentice.  The  sjtUa 
has  coma  down  to  us  from  the  oiicient  guilds,  by  whose  law*  do 
muster  could  indenture  an  apprentice  without  the  consent  of  bis 
guild  ;  and,  when  indentured,  ilie  apprentice  was  not  only  bouud  W 
serve  his  master  seven  years,  but  had  to  pay  for  the  instruction  ht 
received.  Those  guilds  have  been  described  by  Lord  Broogltain  M 
"the  parents  of  skill  iu  all  the  arts  ;"  and  it  may  be  txinceded  thai,  in 
the  infancy  of  industry,  the  guilds  and  their  restrietioos  were  not 
altogether  unnecessary  or  mischievous.  They  were  doubtJcai 
suited,  iu  a  great  measure,  to  the  times  iu  which  tbej  were  in- 
stituted ;  aud  they  fell  into  desuetude  simply  because,  with  tlie 
increase  of  wealth  and  the  dissemination  of  sounder  opinioii* 
on  trade,  they  became  unsuited  to  tho  altered  circumetancM 
of  society.  The  extension  of  commerce,  the  competition  of  cap^ 
talists  at  home  and  abroad,  the  improvcmeat  in  the  implemtiols  o{ 
labour,  the  application  of  steam,  aud  tho  introduction  of  machinoy, 
concurred  in  overthrowing  the  power  and  monopoly  of  the  guilds 
and  dispensing  with  many  of  the  restrictions  by  which  an  aMreD- 
ticeship  was  formerly  surrounded.  The  system  of  appreoticMhipi. 
bowever,  is  atiU  deeply  rooted  in  the  popubir  mind,  and  still  cua- 
tinues  to  bo  enforced,  with  more  or  less  approximaliua  to  aocieut 
usage,  in  nearly  all  the  haudicrafts  of  the  present  day.  The  gniid* 
tare  been  aucceedcd  by  the  trades'  unions  ;  and  these  bodies,  repre- 
aeatiqg  only  one  of  the  two    interests  represented   bj  the  guild*, 
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imibited  llieir  prototypes  in  Ufcreeing,  not  only  how  many  years  an 
apprentice  sliall  serve  before  becoming  r  journeymun,  but  liow  ninny 
apprentices  au  employer  £hall  be  permiltvd  to  luke.  In  the  printiug 
busioesH,  an  apprentice  most  serve  seven  years  to  either  of  the 
branches  :  and  so  beneficially  is  this  tenn  of  aeryico  thought  by  the 
journeymen  to  operate,  that  any  propoaal  to  abridge  it  would  raise 
quite  a  etorm  of  oppaaitiou  in  almost  nil  ihe  towns  in  the  kingdom. 
I  hare  noticed  that  the  antipathy  to  a  reduction  of  tl^e  period  of 
apprenticeship  is  stronger  iu  the  English  provinces  than  in  London, 
in  Glasgow  than  in  Edinburgh,  Indeed,  the  feeling  of  Ediuhurgh 
printers  ou  this  matter  has  undergone  a  remarkable  change  in  recent 
years  ;  and  were  the  employers  lo  take  up  tlie  question  along  with 
Uie  journeymen,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  a  raodificatiou  of  the 
Itpprent  ice  ship  system  would  soon  be  satisfactorily  brought  about. 
^or  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  to  either  the  case,  press,  or 
ibine  departments  of  the  printing  business,  ia  unneceasury  and 
hievous,  as  all  nrraugenients  not  founded  on  nature  must  ever  bo. 
nd  that  It  has  been  so  in  the  printing  trade  can  be  conclusively 
onstrated.  It  has  failed  in  its  object  of  checking  the  supjdy  of 
and,  instead  of  furnishing  the  trade  with  carefully  trained 
en,  it  has  overrun  it  with  the  uueducatod  and  the  unskilful, 
'bo  remain  more  or  less  out  of  work,  and  arc  the  principal  recipients 
if  the  funds  of  its  benevolent  schemes.  Londou,  Dublin,  Manchester, 
■di,  and  other  towns  giving  relief  to  the  ilationary  unemployed, 
pend  large  sums  in  this  way  ;  and  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
o  travel  from  place  to  place,  the  Provincial  Typographical  Asio- 
iittion  of  Eugland  has  disbursed,  during  the  past  six  months,  no 
3  a  sum  than  £o61  5i.,  exclusive  of  more  than  £loO  of  managing 
ses.  Yet  the  persons  partaking  of  auch  relief  are  hut  a  frac- 
©f  those  more  or  less  out  of  work.  In  all  the  larger  towns,  and 
.rticularly  in  London  ond  Edinburgh,  there  are  largo  numbers 
■eldora  pormiiueutly  or  fully  einjiloyed,  and  whose  average  earnings. 
In  the  tatter  place,  do  not  exceed  18*.  a  week — only  a  few,  by  their 
■uperior  skill,  greater  industry,  or  better  fortune,  being  able  to  earn 
ttoia  2oJ.  to  30».  a  week. 

That  this  unhealthy  condition  of  the  printing  trade  has  been 
eansed  by  au  excessive  employment  of  boy-Iubour  baa  long  been  the 
Opinion  of  the  journeymen.  That  this  excessive  employment  of  boy- 
labour  is  the  fruit  of  a  defective  and  unnatural  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem, enforced  by  the  journeymen  themselves,  they,  as  atrade,  refuse 
to  admit.  On  the  contrary,  they  persist  in  seeking  to  remedy  the 
grievance  by  still  more  rigidly  enforcing  the  conditions,  ibc  past 
enforcement  of  which  has  brought  about  the  evils  of  which  they 
Compiaia.  Their  grand  panacea  is  the  restriction  of  boy-labour.  By 
the  restriction  of  hoy-labour  is  meant  the  enforcement  of  a  regulation 
by  which  employers  will  be  permitted  to  lake  only  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  boys  to  the  journeymen  they  employ — a  regulation  which 
times,  and  in  certain  cases,  been  stringently  enforced,  but 
ueverthelese,    has    heeu    all   but  universally  inoperative. 
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"  During  the  last  twcatj'-five  years,"  rccorJe  a  writer  In  the 
posilora'  Chronicle  for  1840,  "' llio  loo  rnpid  tncrense  of  oppti- 
in  iiic  priutlng  business  b&s  bccu  iuoiatuJ  on  ami  liunenl^t)  at  aln)< 
every  meeting  of  the  traiic,"  "  The  buaiuess,"  remurk^  a  p, 
essayist  in  1850,  "has  been  inunJui«il  wiili  bny-labour.  Tliis  is 
tornado  that  Jins  swept  from  bclbre  us  tbc  jiroperty  whtcb  an 
wise  GoJ  gave  to  each  one  of  us,"  "  The  crowning  eril  and  iiyi 
tice  that  wo  have  to  complain  of, "  exclaims  a.  printer  in  a  lee 
published  eight  years  later,  ''  1  hold  (o  be  the  unnalural  and  rulni 
extent  to  which  emjiloyera  have  gone  in  the  employment  of 
labour."  And  a  writer  in  the  English  Provincial  Trai/e  Circular 
AngUBt  last  says,  "  Surely  it  is  high  lime  that  llie  attention  cf 
public  generally  should  be  called  to  the  present  degenerulc  state 
the  printing  profession,  and  bo  informed  that  the  avt-ruge  eamisi^ 
of  many  journeymen  priiilcrs  are  scarcely  as  good  as  iho<>*  of 
common  labourer."  And  nolwithstandiug  the  deicrmined  oppodiu 
wbich  most  societies  Lave  nil  along  given  to  an  undue  eniploytu 
of  apprentices,  boy-labour  continues  to  inereaao  in  nu  over  aculM 
ing  rnlio.  The  trade  in  Edinburgh,  previous  to  1842,  was  euftril 
BO  much  from  the  pressure  of  boy-labour,  that  it  succeeded  in  a 
taining  the  employers'  consont  to  a  rule  restricting  apprvnlid 
(after  allowing  two  for  each  master  or  firm)  to  the  projmrtiooi 
ouo  to  every  three  journeymen  permanently  employed  ;  but  ili 
rule,  in  tlie  course  of  a  very  short  time,  was  first  evaded,  and  tb 
openly  sol  aside,  apprentices,  in  a  few  years,  becoming  as  nuraerousi 
before.  Tlio  regulations  of  the  Noribem  District  iu  1842  likevi 
restricted  apprentices  (with  tlio  reservatiou  I  hare  mentiou«iI)  t 
one  for  every  three  journeymen,  or  33j  percent.  In  18.j0, « 
find  from  the  prize  essay  already  quoled.  sti  Scol«Ii  towns  liaJ  <U 
apprentices  to  954  journeymen,  or  abimt  60  per  cent.  In  ISfll 
iu  the  same  six  towns,  there  were  no  fewer  than  917  apprenttoc*  I 
1,380  journeymen,  or  66  per  cent.  In  oilier  words,  iu  twclTC  yni 
the  jotiraeymcu  increased  by  426,  and  the  apprentices  hy  367 ;  (^ 
increase  of  apprentices,  as  compared  with  the  increase  of  jooraej 
men,  being  about  86  per  cent,.,  and  the  increase  of  both  (793  faanill 
being  greatly  in  excess  of  tbc  requirements  of  the  bu5.iDess.  Tfcw 
during  those  twelve  years,  and  in  the  lace  of  a  restrictive  policy,  ih 
apprentice  supply  has  been  going  on  at  a  continually  increatiq 
ratio,  adding  to  the  surplus  labour  by  a  large  influx  of  journeymci 
and  a  still  larger  influx  of  apprentices.  An  anulysts  of  tlie  nuiate 
of  men  and  hoys  at  the  trade  in  Edinburgh  estublisbes  tlie  fart  da 
apprentices  are  principally  employed  in  the  smaller  and  [xwrer 
Iu  1S60,  for  example,  nine  book  offices,  employing  391'  jour: 
had  1S6  apprentices,  or  47  per  cent;  and  four  large  nc 
offices,  employing  115  journeymen,  liod  48  apprentices,  or  42 
cent.  In  33  smaller  book  and  jobbing  olhces,  employing  noir  I 
journeymen,  there  were  13G  appreniiccs,  or  102  per  cent.,  wliilo  in 
smaller  newspaper  ol!ice»,  cmployiog  only  47  joviieyiiien, 
were  52  apprentices,    or  MIy  1(H  I'er  cenL     Tlio  per<eti 
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■Ippren ticca,  even  in  tlic  larger  offices,  is  in  excess  of  trade  regulatione, 
while  ou  the  total  number  of  joumoymen  it  is  do  less  tbau  60  per 
cent.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  a  groat  numijer  of  the  journey- 
men here  contrasted  with  apprentices  are  seldom  permanently  em- 
ployed, which  fact,  wero  allowance  made  for  it,  would  raise  the 
per-centage  of  apprenticea  to  fully  employed  journeymen  to  a  still 
greater  height. 

With  such  plain  results,  arising  out  of,  or  in  spite  of.  past  legii- 
latioo  on  the  apprenticeship  system,  one  would  think  that  the  idea 
of  still  endeaTouring  to  limit  the  supply  of  apprenticea  by  rostric- 
dve  regulations  would  be  entirely  abandoned,  and  that  some  more 
liberal  and  intelligent  solution  of  the  buy-labour  question  would  be 
attempted.  Yet  tbc  trade  eiill  seems  bent  on  pursuing,  if  possible 
with  greater  stringency,  its  old  and  ineffuciivo  line  of  policy — 
those  having  influence  in  the  trade  still  declining  to  reconsider 
a  remedy  that  has  proved  so  mischievously  inopei-ative.  Restric- 
tion, and  "restriction  by  means  of  association,"  impracticable  aa  it 
has  proved  itself  to  be,  is  wlill  urged  with  general  acceptance  ;  and 
there  is  no  eaaier  way  of  commanding  ihe  sympathies  of  iho  trade  in 
the  mass,  than  by  declaiming  on  tho  apprentice  grievance,  and 
demanding  that  it  be  at  ouce  "  put  down."  And  as  this  is  considered 
tho  only  orthodox  view,  every  trade  treatise  on  the  question,  from 
prize  essay  to  local  lecture,  faithfully  inculcates  and  enforces,  with 
wondcifu!  similarity  of  argument  and  language,  the  same  remedy. 

It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  advocates  of  restriction 
that  such  a  remedy  is  inherently  and  hopelessly  inope7'ative. 
Thinking  only  of  themselves  and  their  own  immediate  interests, 
they  imagine  that  their  own  apprenticeship  confers  on  (hem,  not 
only  the  status  of  journeymen,  .but  the  right  to  regulate  tho 
fiilure  supply  of  journeymen.  Having  learned  their  business,  they 
reasonably  enough  conclude  that  they  have  earned  a  right  to  live  by 
it ;  but  they  forget  that  other  people  have  an  equal  right  to  live 
by  their  labour,  aud  that  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  can,  on  any 
ground  whatever,  usurp  that  which  belongs  in  common  to  all. 
For  every  one  has  a  natural  right  to  follow  after  whatever  business 
his  inclination  or  talents  dispose  him  to,  without  being  controlled 
by  conditions  to  which  he  has  not  been  a  consenting  party.  And  it 
is  this  sense  of  natural  right,  combined  with  the  spread  of  cducatioa 
on  the  ono  hand,  and  the  subdiviBion  and  simplificBtion  of  labour  on 
the  other,  which  renders  all  attempts  at  trade  restriction  ineffectual. 
Every  trade  carries  with  it  its  own  conditions  and  limilntiuns,  and  it 
is  imjxissible  to  restrict  apprentices  except  in  conformity  with  the 
requirements  of  tho  business  they  are  learning.  For  if  a  trade  be  so 
difiicult  as  to  require  seven  years'  training  to  enable  the  generality 
of  youths  to  acquire  it,  there  can  be  no  need  for  tho  enforcement  of 
that  period  by  trade  penalties.  It  would,  without  the  aid  of  any 
one,  enforce  its  own  conditions.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  trade 
be  so  simple  OS  to  require  but  a  year  or  two's  practice  to  enable 
youths  of  average  intelligence  to  master  its  principal  details,  it  is 


utter  folly  to  seek  to  bind  dowu  auch  youths  to  an  initiatorf  eervic 

of  seven  yenra;  a  trulh  hitherto  Bj-atematieally  ignortd,  altli(nigk| 
the  fiict  of  boy-labour  having  in  many  cnses  supplanted  the  labour' 
of  journeymen  ought  to  make  it  obvious  to  every  one.  This  is  ihe 
whole  secret  of  ihe  apprentice  grievance  in  (ho  printing  trade ;  for 
the  apprentice,  after  one  or  two  years'  training,  being  able  to  execute 
much  of  the  work  required  in  many  offices,  ia  employed  to  the  es- 
elusion  of  the  journeyman  ;  and  tbe  employer,  fiodiag  be  can  get 
Bome  kinds  of  work  done  na  well  by  apprentices  as  by  journeymen, 
i^schorges  bis  bands  as  soon  as  their  seveu  years'  terra  of  sppreft- 
ticeabip  expires,  and  replaces  tbem  with  a  fresh  snpply  of  btnra. 
This  is  particnlaily  the  case  in  country  towns,  where  uewa-shoet* 
are  printed,  and  in  the  smaller  offices  of  large  towns.  One  of  tbn 
sufferiTS  by  ths  Winchburgh  accident,  when  pursuing  for  datuaga*, 
stated  iu  hia  examination  tbnt  at  one  time  he  intended  leunilg 
letter-press  printing,  and  for  thia  purpose  engaged  with  the  printer  of 
the  Fuliirh  Herald.  He  was  ihen  only  Iwelvo  or  thirteen  yeare  di 
"Mr,  Johnstone,"  he  says,  "  dismissed  all  bis  journeymen,  and  gave 
a  preniium  to  his  apprentices  who  could  set  the  most  matter.  Mj 
pay  would  be  3s.  drf.  or  4*.  a  week,  besides  a  premium  oi  2*.  t 
week.  Latterly  I  woulii  be  getting  is.  6rf.  a  weiji,  besities  a  pr»- 
miuiu."  And  the  practice  in  Falkirk  is  more  or  less  general  through- 
out the  country;  and  hence  the  mnfls  of  unemployed  journeymen  (o 
which  I  have  before  referred.  One  bad  system  leads  to  another.  The 
pitting  of  the  apprentice  against  the  journeymen,  by  the  payment  of 
prcminni  (which  preminm  usually  consists  of  the  half  of  what  bs 
earns  over  10s.  weekly)  has  led  to  what  is  known  as  the  turnover 
syslem.  This  system  has  arisen  from  ihe  abeyorice  in  the  printing 
business  of  (ho  practice  of  indenturing  boys,  which  has  virtnallj 
constituted  tbem  a  kind  of  low-paid  journeymen,  who  [losseta  tbe 
same  liberty  as  journoyracn  to  change,  at  a  fortnight's  wanung, 
from  one  employer  to  another.  And  this  praciice  is,  to  some  exteiU> 
carried  on,  A  good  many  employers,  principally  of  the  poorer  dtM, 
instead  of  ibemselvea  training  apprentices,  allow  the  larger  td&ee 
that  honour  ;  and  then,  when  ibe  apprentices  have  bad  two  or  ^JB 
years' practice,  induce  them,  by  the  olfer  of  an  additional 
or  so,  to  leave  their  original  maslers.  Tbe  labour  of  thra© 
almost  as  valuable  to  the  small  master  as  that  of  jourueymeu  ;  wt 
the  difference  in  the  wages  paid  enables  bim  to  compete  suece«Bf\ili 
against  those  houses  wiiicb  execute  ibeir  work  with  journey  meu. 
has  always  been  looked  upon  by  the  trade  as  an  unfair  and  unnati 
system,  and  many  schemes  have  been  tried  to  prevent  apprenlio 
going  (o  such  employers.  But  the  syeiom  is  still  openly  and  ext 
sively  curried  on,  and  will  continue  so  long  as  tlie  trade  coniiuuea  ' 
BOven  years'  apprcniiceship  system.  Boys  have  a  natural  aniij 
to  be  indentured  for  ao  long  a  perioil ;  if  not  Indentured, 
cannot  be  prevented  changing  ibeir  employer  ;  and  bo  long  ssi 
ployers  consider  their  work  a  saving,  and  compete  for  theii'  Mrrie 
the  Ubour  of  the  journeyman  will  he  depreciated  nud  utisougfal- 
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h&ve  said  that  such  approaticeB  are  virtually  jourDaynien  ;  nud  ia 
the  recoguising  them,  not  odIj  as  virtuHl,  but  aa  actual,  jourtn^^men, 
IB  to  be  found  the  remedy  for  the  evila  of  tlie  seven  years'  a[>pren> 
tic«ship.  And  this  would  be  but  simple  justice  to  tbe  apprentice  ; 
for  if  a  boy,  nfter  three  or  four  years'  training,  bo  able  lo  execute 
work  89  etEciently  as  another  who  has  had  seven  years'  training, 
wbj  ought  the  one  to  huTe  less  remuneration  than  ihe  other  ?  At 
present,  the  difference  between  the  remuneration  of  the  apprentice 
and  that  of  the  journeyman,  supposing  tbe  apprentice  as  able  its  ths 
jonmeyman,  goes  into  the  pocket  of  tlie  employer;  and  so  long  na 
he  can  realize  this  aaving,  he  has  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  em- 
ploying the  ono  to  the  exclusion  of  tho  other.  If  the  apprentice  were 
a  journeyman — in  other  words,  were  the  term  of  apprenticeship 
reduced  to  four  or  five  years — the  work  now  csecutcd  by  one  class 
of  hands  to  the  exclusion  of  another  would  be  tiprcad  over  all ; 
and  the  most  powerful  of  all  inducements  to  an  excessive  and 
ruinous  incrciise  of  apprentices  would  be  effectually  removed. 
That  four  or  five  years  would  be  a  long  enough  apprenticeship- 
in  the  printing  business,  is,  I  ihink,  eulKoienily  obvious  from  the  past 
practice  of  the  trade  in  the  employment  of  hoys.  It  is  safer  to  err 
in  brevity  thau  in  length  ;  and  as  the  term  renlly  requiailo  depends  on 
tbe  tiature  of  the  business  to  bo  learned,  and  on  thf;  capacity  of  the 
learner,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  it  longer  than  will  satisfy  thcss 
requirements.  It  should  end  when  the  learner  attains  proficiency, 
or  such  proficiency  as  eanbles  the  appreuticc  to  execute  the  common 
tvork  of  111!!  trade.  It  would  then  be  impossible  for  the  apprentico 
to  compete  with  the  journeyman  injuriimsly,  as  all  able  to  do  so 
would  rank  as  journeymen,  and  have  common  interests.  And  the 
temptation  to  rrnin  boys  in  large  niinibers  would  clisappeur  ;  for 
employers  would  cease  to  have  the  eanie  interest  ia  teaching  a  boy, 
if  the  boy,  as  soon  as  he  hnd  learned  his  trade  well  enough  to  profit 
by  it,  was  free  to  sell  his  labour  on  the  same  terms  as  the  journE'yman. 
The  time  actually  given  up  to  the  instruction  of  nn  apprentice  in  the 
eSBentiiiis  of  a  tnide,  while  gain  to  the  boy,  is  toss  to  the  employer  ; 
and  were  the  employer  deprived  of  the  prolit  he  now  derives  from  the 
latter  years  of  an  appreutice'a  service,  upprenlicea  would  only  be  taken 
in,  aa  was  the  practice  under  the  guilds,  by  paying  a  premium,  or  by 
gratuitous  service,  or  both  ;  but  by  any  or  all  of  which  ways,  there 
would  he  such  a  reslriclion  as  would  prevent  the  trade  over  receiving 
a  greater  supply  than  its  prosperity  tempted,  or  its  necessities  required. 
Were  a  system  of  short  apprenticeships  adopted  in  all  trades,  ia 
accordance  with  the  degrees  of  skill  necessary  for  their  successful  pro- 
secution, immense  would  be  the  benefit  to  ihe  working  classes.  Apart 
altogether  from  principle, — leaving  out  of  view  the  just  claim  which 
every  man  can  urge  for  following  without  hindrance  the  bent  of  his 
own  mind,  and  for  pursuing  his  own  interest  in  his  own  way, — there 
are  economic  advantages  in  favour  of  short  apprenticeships  which 
ought  to  have  great  weight  with  every  intelligent  workman.  One 
effect  of  an  apprenticeship,  long  or  short,  is  to  limit  tlio  practice  of  a 
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trado  to  a  certain  section  of  people,  and  to  institute  a  monopoly  in 

favour  of  those  who  may  follow  it.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  monopoly, 
however,  to  inflict  a  degree  of  injury  on  the  many  commeosunite 
with  the  degree  of  benefit  it  bestows  on  the  few  ;  and  long  appren- 
ticeahips  are  monopolies  of  the  worst  kind.  They  are  pens  in 
which  working  men,  like  sheep,  are  shut  in,  and  out  of  which  ih^ 
have  no  natural  means  of  escape.  A  young  man  serves  aeven  yean 
to  a  trade,  and  discovers  that  he  has  either  no  great  aptitude  for  il.  or 
that  its  more  rerauncrativo  posts  ore  filled.  For  every  day  bo  hM 
■work,  he  has  a  week  of  idleness,  and  he  finds  that  he  must  contiaM 
to  haiif;  on  its  outskirts,  or  try  his  fortune  at  aome  other  (sllin^ 
The  Iriiining  ho  has  already  acquired  may  make  the  acquisition  of 
some  other  trade  comparatively  easy.  He  looks  around,  but  sees  lit: 
hope  of  retrieving  himself,  for,  like  the  trade  he  seeks  to  Icavp, 
other  to  wbieb  his  inclinations  point  exacts  a  like  probatioa  of  aevi 
years.  So  that  ho  is  virtually  shut  out  by  his  own  fellows  from  ti 
great  world  of  inUuslry,  and  compelled  to  eke  out  a  miserable  exis- 
tence frcm  the  charities  of  the  trade  to  which  he  was  apprenticed : 
the  workmen  failiug  to  see  that,  while  closing  oue  door  against  their 
follow-,  they  are  ahiittiiig  a  thousand  against  themselves.  Sbi 
apprcuiiceships,  while  retaining  al!  tho  advantages  of  the  apprentii 
shipsysicra,  would  obviate  this  great  evil,  and  place  the  workman 
a  position  of  comparative  independence.  Instead  of  banging  help- 
lessly on  a  trade  at  which  he  has  little  chance  of  obtaining  aliveliliooil, 
living  on  those  who  are  more  skilful  or  more  fortunate  than  bimseir. 
he  would  pass  into  somo  other  trado  for  which  he  was  better  adaptedi 
aud  iu  which,  it  might  be,  there  was  a  greater  demand  for  his  fer- 
vices.  The  requirements  of  the  labour  market  wuuld  then  boeooM 
eelf-RiJjitstiug.  and  tiie  expensive  system  by  which  each  trade  main- 
tains iis  "  surplus  "  hands  rendered  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  injuiinus. 
That  the  present  system  of  long  apprenticeships,  not  only  in  the 
printing,  but  in  all  mechanical  trades,  will  ultimaielj  tindtr^  im- 
portaut  aud  beneficial  modlGcations,  there  is  great  reason  to  l>clieve. 
Strong  [13  is  the  prejudice  of  working  men  infavour  of  a  long  appren- 
ticcaliip,  it  will  iu  time  give  way  before  the  teachings  of  experience 
and  the  pleadings  of  reasou.  Under  this  impression,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  baneful  eflects  of  a  seven  years'  appreutice- 
ship  in  the  printing  business,  and  to  point  out  how  the  law  ofuaiure 
has  asserted  its  supremacy  over  artificial  reslrictioDS  of  tho  most 
rigorous  kind.  I  plead  with  my  felloW' workmen,  for  their  own  inte- 
rests, to  recognise  that  supremacy  ;  and  tho  oftener  the  mind  of  the 
working  classes  is  indoctrinated  with  the  truths  of  economic  science. 
— with  the  truths  that  every  one  has  a  natural  riiiht  to  follow  after 
whatever  trade  be  chooses,  that  every  trade  has  couditioDS  uJ 
limitations  natural  to  itself,  and  that  trade  restrictions  not  foand«d 
thereon  ,ire  eminently  mischievous, — the  sooner  will  they  couscnt  » 
a  reduced  period  of  apprenticeship,  and  regard  ability  to  work  as  tlw 
truest  test  of  a  workman's  claim  to  rank  as  jourueyman. 
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On  the  Position  of  the   Cotton   Dintricts.    By  Edmund 
PoTTEK,  M.P.,  r.R.S. 

Am  inquiry  into  the  poBition  of  ILg  Cotton  Trade  Districts, 
iavolving,  us  it  must,  tlie  consideration  of  the  ri»c  ami  tlovelopmcnt 
of  the  seconil  trade,  in  point  of  value,  of  tbe  industrial  occu  pat  ions 
of  llie  Empire,  woulJ,  at  any  period,  iio  a  aubject  of  couaijerable 
interest  as  au  important  social  question  ;  at  the  present  moment  it 
is  peculiarly  so,  from  the  uuexampled  ditSciilty  under  which  a  large 
mwa  of  their  population  has  been  incidentally  placed,  owing  to  the 
American  war. 

The  trade  is  n  veiy  conecntratoii  one,  GJght*nintha  of  it  being 
carried  on  in  part  of  LancasUira  and  Hurrouuding  cotton  districts, 
withiD  an  area  of  one  milliou  acres.  Out  of  a  population  of  aboat 
two  millions,  two-thirds  may  be  stated  aa  immediately  dependent 
upoD  the  cotton  mnnuiiicture — that  tiado  itaelf  being  dependent  for 
the  supply  of  its  raw  miiteriul  on  a  foreign  product — for  80  per 
cent,  of  that  supply  it  has  been  further  dopeodcat  upon  one  country 
— that  country  again  being  dependeut  upon  slave-labour  for  the  fur- 
nishing thereof.  For  the  sale  of  two-tliirds  of  ourowu  production  of 
the  manufactured  article,  wo  are  dependent  upon  foreign  demand. 

The  history  of  the  trade  in  1861,  1862,  1863,  will  exhibit  it  in  a 
fit&te  of  severe  contrast  aud  collapse  with  1 860,  owing  to  the  loss  of 
eopply  of  raw  material.  Half  its  workers  acd  dependents — in  num- 
bers above  half-a-million — have  been,  during  a  pai't  of  that  period, 
dependent  upon  charity  and  rates  for  mere  subsisteuce  ;  another 
httU'-million  hove  been  scarcely  better  off,  on  the  verge  of  destitution  ; 
a  third  have  been  checked  severely  in  fioeial  iirogress. 

The  future  of  such  a  trade  and  its  people  is  a  most  serious  matter, 
one  naturally  within  the  scope  of  tlie  objects  of  this  Association, 
Interesting  questions  will  suggest  tliemaelvcs  for  consideration — 
Bucli  as  the  operation  and  fitness  of  the  present  Poor  Law,  now 
Qt  expiring,  to  deol  with  such  exceptional  circumstances — 
umstances  which  may  arise  in  other  trades  amongst  large  bodies 
of  our  population  concentrated  in  districts  upon  local  trades,  pushed 
rapidly  (perhaps  oven  more  so  than  the  cotton  tr'ade  has  been), 
with  too  speedy  a  growth  to  meet,  independently,  constantly  arising 
storms.  Our  public  sanitary  powers  may  not  be  effectual  enough. 
Powers  for  local  government  ought,  perhaps,  to  bo  made  com- 
paiaory,  as  a  safeguard  and  protection  against  conl^nding  interests. 
It  may  be  also  that  the  administration  of  Justice  would  be  sounder, 
if  exercised  by  the  more  independent  and  tidy  educated  stipendiary 
'magistrates,  than  the  landowners  or  local  tradesmen.  For  the 
consideration  of  such  questions  wo  have  severe  practical  experience. 

The  trade,  I  need  hardly  atate,  flrat  took  its  rise  as  one  brought 
almost  into  existeoco  by  the  inventions  of  Wyatt,  Kay,  Hargreavea, 
Arkwri^ht,  and  Croiapton,  one  hundred  ond  thirty  years  ago.  The 
material  which  had  previously  been  sparingly  used,  hand-spun, 
mixed  with  linen  thread,  proving  itself  when  used  alone,  both  for 
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wirp  and  neft,  cheaper  and  more  desirable  for  geaeral  consumption. 
The  price  (jf  the  raw  materinl  was  not  excessive  ;  light,  capstilci  of 
being  spun  out  to  an  almost  interminable  length,  and  thus  b«ing 
useful  for  ft  light  and  neceBsnrlly  cheap  fabric.  The  cost  of  labonr 
in  preparation,  howeTer,  being  excessive  in  proportion,  afford»d 
great  scope  for  the  application  of  mechanical  invention,  as  a  inruu 
of  more  rapiil  and  cheaper  production,  holding  out  at  the  same  itma 
the  large  margin  of  profit  to  be  gained.  Thus  templed,  the  in- 
genuity of  some  of  the  earlier  leaders  and  pioneers  in  the  trade,  Kay, 
Hargreares,  and  Crompton,  was  stimulated  ;  they  gained  tilde  Ixit 
the  rewards  of  unrequited  and  almost  unacltnowledged  geoiiu — 
whilst  the  more  solid  rewards,  secured  by  the  addition  ofbuaineu 
application  to  inventive  power,  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Arkwrigbts, 
Strutts,  Evans,  Peels,  and  other  names  belonging  to  the  preafui 
century,  and  yet  retained  in  the  trade. 

The  moving  power  was  transferred  by  the  eleam-Hngine  ft^Mn  tb* 
leas  dependent  water  power  of  Derbyshire  and  Cheshire — eclion 
apinning  and  manufacturing  and  their  tributary  occnpuiiona  songiil 
the  cool  fields  of  Laitcaahirc.  The  raw  material,  naturnllj  rcqaind 
in  larger  quantities  for  the  greater  power  of  consumption,  was  fonwi 
to  be  more  easily  supplied  from  the  United  States  of  America  thn 
from  other  previous  sources.  It  was  proved  to  be  a  suitable  produei 
for  the  land  of  the  Southern  States  ;  and  slave  labour  (uit fortunate! J 
we  may  truly  say)  has,  as  yet,  been  the  most  applicable  found  foriK 
culture. 

I  need  not  go  far  into  the  history  of  the  trade.  I  will  give  »iinplj 
in  an  appendix  a  table  showing  the  natural  progress  of  s  iriJe 
evidently  found  to  be  supplying  a  staple  necessity  for  the  wiidd'» 
consumption,  in  the  most  Htting  form,  in  the  most  fitting  localiiy— 
planted  there,  first  by  the  inventive  power  of  those  whose  nanKf  1 
have  referred  to,  sustained  since  by  the  application  of  capital,  taxi  At 
nnremitling,  thrifty  industry,  both  of  the  masters,  and  tlie  well-tnulMd, 
and  latterly,  well-educated  population  of  the  cotton  districts. 

I  give  in  tables  also,  the  consumption  yearly  in  lbs.  iveight  :  ibe 
Talae  of  our  exports,  showing  the  cotton  manufactures  i^epftraidy: 
the  population  of  Lancashire  for  certain  periods.  I  will  also  wU 
tables  of  the  comparative  increase  of  other  industries  during  Hi*  im 
few  years. 

I  give  these  tables  as  a  means  of  showing  what  I  consider  the  prwft 
that  the  cotton  trndc  has  not  been  unsoundly  and  sperulsnTdy 
forced  ;  that  it  has  not  been  more  profitable  than  other  t<t*^ 
trades  ;    that  it  has  simply  kept  its  place  in  compettiion  with  tkem. 

In  tracing  the  increase  and  social  progress  of  the  trade,  it  is  h«rJIy 
needful  here  to  go  back  beyond  a  generation,  either  as  reganlf  the 
trade  itself,  or  the  population  employed  in  it.  The  most  MrAing 
changes  in  regard  to  it  have  occurred  since  the  year  1B30,  pnioett 
in  my  opinion,  by  the  political  and  economical  changes  cotiMviimt 
upon  our  state  of  rest  from  war  and  taxation,  and  gradual  inerei**  of 
wealth  daring  the  fifteen  years  previous  to  that  period.     The  rhiap 
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in  3ic  eartont  of  the  cotton  trade,  it  will  be  observed,  was  reslly  not 
great  till  after  free  trade  measures,  crowned  by  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws,  took  efiect,  commencing  about  1843. 

I  consider  the  proiils  of  the  trade 'from  1830  to  I84S,  as  having 
been  below  the  average — the  trade  did  not  gain  ground  comparatiTely 
during  that  period.  Referring  to  the  table  of  exports,  nnd  the  value 
of  the  trade,  which,  as  I  shall  liere.afier  try  to  show,  depends  more 
than  any  other  on  our  export  share  of  it,  we  shall  find  that  in  1630 
our  entire  erporta  were  £38,271,000..  above  one-half  of  whith  were 
in  cotton  goods  and  yarns,  viz.,  £l!l,400,000.  In  1848  our  total 
exports  were  £o'2,849,000 ;  cottons,  £22,681,000,  not  then  bearing 
the  same  relative  proportion.  During  eighteen  years,  then,  the 
Ootton  trade  may  be  said  to  have  incrensud  only  fifteen  per  cent. — an 
increase,  to  my  mind,  not  concurrent  with  the  increase  of  population 
and  the  progress  of  other  trades,  and  therefore  unsatisfactory. 

The  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  produced  a  great  change  in  our  ciporti, 
the  cotton  trade  shared  only  concurrently  with  all  others.  The  total 
e^wrta,  we  hare  seen,  were  in 


IB-t8.    £5a.Sl9,0OO. 
Ten  years  after,  in  1S63,  £116,608,756, 


CoCtoa 


23,681,000 
13,000,000 


From  1858  it  will  be  noticed,  on  reference  to  the  tables,  that  our 
entire  exports  rose  again  most  rapidly — unnaturally  perhaps.  In 
1859  they  were  £130|4I1,529— a  rise  in  a  single  year  of  nearly 
fourteen  millions ;  our  cotton  exports  rising  during  that  period,  from 
ibrty-lLree  to  forty-eight  millions,  five  millions  sterling.  In  1860, 
our  exports  rose  to  their  highest  point,  £135,891.227,  our  cotton 
wtporta  to  51,959,000.  We  may  here  admit  a  forced  growth,  an 
unhealthy  development;  progress  too  rapid  to  be  safe. 

For  this  unsound  progress,  if  indeed  the  merely  supplying  a 
profitable  demand  can  be  called  unsound,  the  trade  in  any  corporate 
capacity  was  surely  not  blameable,  we  were  indebted  for  it  eolely  to  a 
political  cause — the  Indian  Mutiny.  The  greatly  increased  demand 
for  cotton  goods  was  entirely  from  India. 

The  specie  sent  out  from  this  country  for  the  payment  of  troops  and 
for  making  railways  was  large  in  amount — increasing  the  rate  of  laboor 
and  the  circulation  enormously  iu  India.  The  result  was  a  demand 
for  and  export  of  cotton  goodi,  e[[ual  to  the  entire  amount  of  our 
increased  cotton  exports  during  the  years  1858,  185y,  18G0,  amounting 
to  ten  millions  sterling.  Tbis  demand,  amazingly  profitable  no  doubt 
from  its  rapidity,  the  producers,  cotton  spinners,  and  manufiicturera — 
not  themselves,  except  in  a  small  degree,  exporting  merchants'^ 
sought  to  meet  by  increased  productive  power.  Not  only  so  ;  at  this 
period  tales  of  marvellous  profits  wero  circulated,  which  many 
Bought  to  sharo.  Co-operative  as^'ociations,  under  a  syatem  of 
limited  liability,  lend  their  aid;  and  hence  the  excessive  and 
unnatural  expansion  of  tbe  trade  tor  tbc  years  1866,  1669,  1860. 
Prudent  men  foresaw  and  prophesied  a  recoil. 

I  may  here  refer  also  to  a  single  fact.     I  have  reason  to  beliBTe, 
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that  of  the  iocreased  plant  in  preparation,  which  might  be  Htimatcj 
in  1859-60  nt  probalily  not  lesa  ttinn  ten  millions  sterling,  one-half 
was  promised  by  joint- stock  associations;  much  of  this  capital  wu 
to  be  found  bj  parliea  all  over'  the  kingdom,  totally  ignorant  of  tha 
nature  und  proapecta  of  the  investments  they  were  making.  I  neel 
not  tell  how  the  lesser  cloud  with  whirh  via  were  threatened,  and  which 
would  have  been  merely  temporary,  healthy  perhaps,  has  been  loat 
ym  the  darker  one,  the  result  of  the  American  war  and  conseqaeol 
cotton  blockade.  If  there  might  be  want  of  foresight,  it  was  nalonl 
enough  in  a  community  not  being  in  auy  way  &  corporate  body, 
but  composed  of  competitors  merely  ;  prcjduction  wna  CRrried  on  for 
demand,  blame  can  hardly  be  attached  to  the  trade  as  s  communiif, 
for  not  providing  for  from  other  sources  of  supply  their  raw  matwnri, 
but  depending  on  one  source  for  nearly  80  per  cent,  tbereof.  Om 
fact  is  patent  enough,  the  rapid  increase  in  demand,  and  foreed 
prosperity  in  iho  trade  to  its  greater  derangement  and  ultiauH 
detrinienl,  wiis  carried  by  n  political  event — onii  not  aniici[«lcd 
by  our  statesmen  or  merchants. 

The  extent  of  the  trade  in  1860  may  be  inferred  by  the  figORS 
furnished  in  the  tables.  I  give  the  consumption  in  lbs.  weight  of 
cotton,  showing  for  the  laat  fifteen  years,  only  a  safe  gradual  increaM, 
with  the  exception  of  the  expansion  caused  by  the  Indian  demaai. 

Unfortunately,  as  will  he  seen,  India  furnished  us  with  no  cop 
responding  extra  supply  of  cotton,  till  tempted  to  do  so  by  the  hi^ 
rate  of  prices,  consequent  upon  the  American  war.  She  drew  &«■ 
as  the  tnanufnctured  article,  increased  our  demand  upon  the  Uailcd 
States  for  the  raw  material,  and  made  us  stU!  further  de| 
up  to  the  moment  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  I  stale  iltese 
to  show  how  completely  the  healthy  course  of  the  trade  has 
interfered  with  by  political  events  only. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  extent  of  the  trade,  and  its  comparison  wilb 
other  leading  ones.  It  takes  its  po^tition  next  following  a^rioaltuM 
Wo  see  that  the  cotton  esporla  in  IS60  amounted  lo  52  millioi* 
out  of  135,  nearly  5-13tbs  ;  the  remaining  8-13ths  being  £riM 
amongst  a  variety  of  manufactured  products  very  much  amaUer  w 
degree — singular  enough,  with  the  exception  of  our  silk  majw&e- 
tures,  none  ol*  them  dependent  entirely  upon  an  iniport«d  prediKfc 
The  entire  value  of  the  capital  in  the  trade  hai  been  estimattdal 
eighty  millions — sixty  millions  invested  in  the  plant,  and  twwlj 
used  as  floating  capital.  This  estimate  is  made  for  spinners  lurf 
manufacturers  of  cotton  only,  and  does  not  embrace  other  sulmdivy 
branches  of  the  trade, — calico  printers,  bleachers,  dyorfl,orfini»l>l» 
To  these  must  be  added  the  various  branches  of  machine  Btakbgt 
a  large  production  of  chemical  substances :  beyond  this,  a  li^ 
amount  of  capital  is  engaged  in  banking,  and  the  various  nwnsMUils 
and  agency  branches  connected  with  our  home  and  export  ttaaa 
It  is  impossible  to  give  auy  approximate  estimate  of  the  entire  amoOi* 
of  capital  thus  invested  and  employed;  it  will  be  above  200  miiliM*' 
it  may  bo  nearer  300. 
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jonsidw  for  one  rnoment  the  value  of  ihe  labour  Hold  for  pxporta- 
tion  beyond  what  we  could  hnvc  placed  nl  bome,  if  not  enijdoyeci  in 
working  up  an  imported  maierial,  I  do  not  deny  but  that  other 
employment,  at  a  lower  rate,  would  Lave  been  found  at  home  ;  if  not, 
emigi-aiion-iessened  population  would  have  been  the  result ;  eventually 
we  should  have  had  more  surplua  Inliour ;  and  the  rate  of  wages  in 
every  other  employmenl  would  huve  been  lower  ;  poor-rates  would 
bave  been  still  higher  in  the  agricultural  districts.  Ireland  affords 
'the  example  of  surplus  labour,  without  demand  from  capital  nnd 
nunufactures.  Again,  we  could  not  have  had  the  progress  in  edu- 
oaUon  we  enjoy — forced,  I  assert,  more  rapidly  anionf.'il  a  factory 
population  than  any  other.  I  must  allude  to  our  influence  upon  the 
entire  cotton  trade  of  the  world. 

The  extent  of  the  trade,  including  the  manufactures  of  America 
and  the  continent,  apart  from  the  domestic  manufactures  of  India — 
for  which  indeed,  we  do  sTjpply  a  large  quantity  of  yarn — may  be 
roughly  esiimftled  at  a  value  of  160,000,000  sterling  per  annum  ;  the 
labour  upon  which  may  be  nearly  60.000,000. 

This  extent,  the  growth  of  little  more  than  a  100  years,  proves 
cotton  to  be  a  necessity,  and  one  hardly  likely  to  be  superseded  by 
any  other  product.  Tlie  demand,  of  course,  will  bo  regulated  largely 
bj  the  cost  of  the  raw  materiid :  if  that  remains  greatly  above  the 
average  of  a  certain  period  of  years,  other  materials  will  compete  more 
effectually. 

I  have  been  compelled  to  dwell,  perhaps  loo  lengthily,  on  the  growth, 
extent,  and  producing  power  of  the  trade,  the  more  clearly  to  be  able 
to  show  the  position  and  character  of  the  population  who  have  grown 
with  its  increase  and  strength.  The  well -constructed,  costly,  and  it 
may  be,  in  many  instances,  elegant  and  polished  iDachioery,  has 
necessitated  and  drawn  around  it  a  docile,  industrious,  fairly  and 
<dten  well  educated  class  of  workers.  The  conceatration  of  the  trade, 
and  its  rapidly  increasing  population,  happily  years  ago  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  legislature,  and  hence  the  proteclional  and  educational 
legislation,  the  Factory  Act.  which  we  may  refer  to  as  having  been 
ndmittedty  beneficial  to  the  social  condition  of  the  cotton  districts,  and 
iadircctiy  so  to  others. 

I  proceed,  then,  to  notice,  what  really  is  socially  and  politically, 
the  most  important  element  of  the  trade — its  workers,  I  liave  some 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  any  accurate  account  of  the  progressive 
numbers  employed.  I  am  not  in  posiiession  of  any  reliable  (>tatistics 
previous  to  those  furnished  in  (but  not  very  accurately  in  their  earlier 
periods)  the  reports  of  Ihe  inspectors  of  factories,  till  some  recent 
parliamentary  returns,  moved  for  by  Mr.  Baines,  M.P.  for  Leeds,*  of 

I  the  number  of  hands  employed  iii  Ihe  various  trades  coming  under 
the  Factory  Act.  I  have  referred  to  the  small  and  early  lioginnings 
of  die  trade,  liko  all  others,   domestic  in  its  commencement.     The 
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first  milb  were  entirely  for  spinning  only ;  the  firsi  attempts  to  in- 
troducii  the  power-loom  were  unsuccessful  for  many  years,  owing 
to  the  opposition  mainly  by  the  conibiuation  and  fearful  Tiolence  of 
the  hand-loom  weavers.  Similar  opposition,  though  less  Tiolent  is 
cliarocter,  had  heen  previously  offered  to  the  in  trod  ue  I  ion  of  apiunii^ 
mills. 

Plain  hand-loom  cotton  weaving  u'ds  cnrried  on  in  its  greatest  extent 
about  Blackburn,  Colne,  Wigan,  Bolton,  and  Leigli  :  afierwurds  b 
fancy  and  coloured  goods,  in  Ashlon,  Stockport,  I  may  ndd  Ckrliali 
also,  and  the  districts  round  Muncliesicr.  This  pait  of  the  husinen, 
that  of  coloured  goods,  was  fostered  till  1831  by  an  ex«se  dulj 
of  3^.  per  square  yard  on  calicoes  printed.  The  renioviU  of  thtt 
duty  ri'duL'cd  very  materially  ihe  manufacture  of  coloured  wotoi 
goods,  and  doubled  within  teu  yuars,  the  productioti  of  printed 
calicoes.  The  produolion  of  the  calico  printing  tr.-ide  nl  tliat  tinte. 
1831,  being  yearly  8,000,000  pieces  of  calico,  a  large  portion  of  i1m« 
goods  were,  even  then,  hand-woven.  This  extension  of  the  prim- 
trade  gave  an  impetus  to  the  production  of  the  infinitely  better  made 
calicoes,  produced  by  the  powcr.loom.  This  trade  was  first  planted 
in  distr'icis  apart  from  the  hand-loom  ones,  for  security.  The  wemnn 
in  th<^3e  hand-loom  districts  clung  to  their  trade,  till  tbemselTefl  won 
out,  almost  physically  and  morally.  They  were  erontually  llianifd 
to  n-c!come  the  introduction  of  power-loom  machinery  into  lli«ir  own 
districts,  in  fact,  even  then  most  fitted,  possessing  OTer-abiuiilaBt 
cheap  labour  and  coal  supplies. 

Ko  greater  misery  amongst  a  class  could  exist,  than  was  the  Eal« 
of  loi'gc  districts  in  Lancashire,  en^'aged  in  the  cotton  trade  after  the 
war,  lessening  slowly  till  the  increase  of  power-loom  weaving,  nd 
the  expansion  of  the  cotton  trade  took  place,  first  in  1831,  and  afW- 
wards  more  firmly  in  18i8.  Ko  greater  contrast  of  misery  ud 
ignorance,  comfort  and  educAtion  could  exist,  than  that  shown,  iat 
instanc^e,  in  the  districts  of  Blackburn  and  Colne  in  1820  and  lf>6}. 
In  the  former  period  and  for  a  few  years  after,  a  rude,  unedncattd 
population  lived  in  semi -starvation,  many  a  cottage  hoawholil, 
wretchedly  housed  with  a  clay  floor,  supposed  to  be  better  fitted  for 
weaving  if  kept  damp,  comprised  fomilieB  of  perhaps  fivo  iudividoal^ 
the  bead  working  bard  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  a  day,  for  ■  piiunw, 
irregular  too,  of  b».  or  6s.  per  ireck,— the  others  of  the  bouMbold 
earning,  by  use  of  every  moment  in  which  nature  conld  support  waifc 
some  few  sixpences  per  week  more.  Their  food  waa  of  ttw  ceatMl^ 
chiefly  oatmeal ;  the  concurrent  evik  of  such  a  state  of  exirtwic*  miy 
easily  be  imagined. 

The  gmdual  increase  of  national  prosperity  consequent  npoo 
relief  from  taxation,  and  the  cheapening  by  degrees  of  fnty 
necessary  of  lifv,  dating  from  1S30,  told  its  talc;  capit4d  inowM^ 
machinery  was  introduced.  The  largest  increase  of  powarJom 
weaving  took  place  during  the  latter  period  of  the  incr«aM  in  ibe 
cotton  trade,  which  I  have  referred  to,  since  1848.  It  u  proWhki 
without  going  into  details  beyond  t!ie  scope  of  this  paper,  tlut  withta 
that  period  the  real  value  of  the  earnings  of  the  cottage  bousclioldt 
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I  hnve  spoken  of  were  quadrupled.     The  polilicnl  and  economical 

chnngts  I  have  spoken  of  bare,  I  believa,  conferred  the  greatest  net 
added  Tslue  to  the  existence  of  the  people  of  Lancashire  of  any  part 
of  the  kingdom.  I  believe,  too,  her  moral  and  intellectaal  gain  to 
hare  been  equal  to  her  material.  The  introduction  of  the  power- 
loom  into  other  districts,  Hyde,  Aahton,  and  Staleybridge,  was 
ettrlier,  whs  more  easy,  the  population  was  of  a  higher  class  and  not 
•o  dense  :  drawn,  too,  by  dozens  from  other  trades  and  from  the 
agriculturitl  districts.  Higher  class  goods  were  more  numerously 
mouiifactured.  The  master  and  the  workers  were  both  superior,  the 
trade  was  profitable,  and  was  carried  out  by  all  tho  wds  of  capital 
and  intelligence. 

In  ft  trade  and  people  concentrated  within  a  space  of  one  million 
acres  in  the  Lancishirc  district  oloae — embracing  within  that  space 
about  3,500  distinct  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  manufitctories — 
great  contrasts  will  be  exhibited  between  those  establishmi^nts  with 
capital  and  science,  and  those  without  much.  Those  with  little  of 
either  use  the  poorest  machinery,  having  naturally  the  poorest  and 
most  inferior  handa;  the  majority  of  thn  establishments  in  number  are 
not  of  the  higher  class — the  minority  are  bo,  and  employ  b)'  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  workers — and  everything  connected  with 
them  ia  of  a  higher  standard  ;  the  dwellings  of  their  workers  are  also 
of  a  better  class.  In  the  early  period  of  the  trade,  in  districts  not 
then  possessing  a  sulBclent  resident  population,  the  employer  gene- 
rally built  cottages  for  his  hands  ;  such  cottages  might  be  belter  at 
that  dale  than  their  previous  dwellings.  They  were  built  in  close 
proximity  lo  the  mills — esientiul  lh(!n,  when  excessive  hours  were 
iTorked.  1  will  not  say  ihcy  were  unfnirly  rented,  but  there  was  no 
competition,  the  master  had  a  monopoly.  These  older  dwellings  may 
be  now  unhealthy  in  comparison  with  new  ones,  CTen  when  built  by 
the  employer;   but  that  is  not  now  frequent. 

Wherever,  by  the  aid  of  club3,  or  by  the  hands  themselves, 
cottages  have  been  built  for  the  use  of  the  working  classes,  they  have 
been  of  a  high  class — .comfortable,  cleanly,  and  good  :  escept  that 
they  almost  invariably  want  drainage.  Amongst  the  working  class 
there  is  a  want  of  ambition  as  regards  superior  dwelling  accomoda- 
tion, boAi  as  to  greater  space  and  decent  accommodation.  Better- 
class  houses  ia  these  respects  have  not  to  my  recollection  ever,  to 
»ny  extent  at  least,  paid  the  owners — the  workers  being  unwilling  to 
give  the  rent  required.  I  have  referred  to  drainage — the  collage 
owner  is  hardly  to  blame — he  buys  at  a  very  high  rate,  or  takes  on 
rental  generally,  just  land  enough  for  his  abode  ;  if  ha  drains  htB 
house  be  must  do  so  on  to  his  neighbour's  land  or  into  the  high  road, 
if  nature  baa  not  provided  other  outlets.  The  landlord  has  very 
rar«ly  done  so ;  there  is  no  law  to  compel  the  adoption  of  n  local 
government  act,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  property  cottage- 
owners  themselves — they  never  wiUiagiy  yield  lo  self-taiation.  If 
the  landowner  were  compelled  to  drain,  and  charge  witli  his  land, 
the  proceas  would  be  safe,  and  undoubtedly  sounder. 

iDur  newer,  and  our  village  towns  have  been  at  first  healthy  ;  land 
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has  been  sold,  taken  in  raaaj  instances  from  aterile  pasture  or  moor- 
.  land,  mainly  on  chief  rent,  at  the  rate  of,  scarcely  ever  lower  than 
one  penny  per  yard,  equal  lo  nearly  £21  per  acre.  The  purcLaser 
rarely  takes  an  extra  yard,  and  perhaps  never  drains.  As  the 
village,  by  tlie  erection  of  new  mills,  grows  into  the  town,  new 
streets  are  built  as  near  as  possible  to  the  back  of  the  prenous  ooei: 
if  the  disirict  be  improving,  and  owned  or  held  by  a  single  proprietor, 
and  there  be  no  competition,  a  higher  price  is  obtained,  perhaps  £tO 
per  acre  ;  Hlil)  no  drainage  is  executed  ;  this  process  goes  on  till  acre 
after  acre  is  covered,  till  front  land  often  yields  a  rental  a  £100  pa 
acre,  or  it  may  be  more.  The  village  becomes  a  town,  and  this 
process  continues,  till  some  form  of  self-government,  or  the  Local 
Government  Act,  is  forced  unwilhngly  upon  the  population. 

An  inquiry  into  the  moral,  social,  and  poUticid  duties  of  owners 
and  landowners  might  suggest  a  remedy.  Our  cotton  populaiioa 
earning  large  wngea,  larger  average  wMges  per  household  ihiin  oihw 
■working  people,  have  thus  paid  high  rents  for  unhealthy  dwelling*; 
the  best  trained  and  skilled  hands  have  lived  in  the  newer  and  smalla 
village  towns,  iiave  been  ^^elI  fed,  cleanly  personally,  and  have  tbut 
preserved  a  good  physical  condition  nud  standard.  Remarks,  lia 
natural  result  of  various  relief  inspections,  have  been  made  on  ih* 
condition  of  some  of  our  Lancashire  towns.  I  will  vcniare  to  MJ. 
however,  that  their  condition  is  superior  lo  that  of  most,  if  not  of  uj 
other,  of  the  manufacturing  counties  and  towns  of  any  cla^.  Ev«T 
county  has  its  plague  spots.  Nowhere  do  they  exist  in  a  greater 
quantity,  though  not  concentrated,  perhaps,  than  in  the  agiicultunl 
dislricls.  Just  as  bad  are  they  in  Devon  and  in  Norfolk,  in  I'enli 
and  Inverness- shire,  and  in  some  of  our  great  and  most  polished 
cities — they  are  not  a  local  but  a  national  dusgrace.  They  may  be 
more  easily  abolished  in  Liuichasiiiro,  undar  a  Etat«  of  returutiig 
prosperity,  than  ebewberc,  but  a  decent  cottage  can  never  be  nbt«iii«d 
without  decent,  and  in  many  cases  a  higher,  wage  rate.  Whilst  on 
this  question  I  cannot  help  venturing  the  opinion,  that  one-third  ci 
our  agricultural  population  (even  omitting  Ireland)  reside  in  huhiu* 
tions  inferior  to  any  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  districts,  omitiing 
perhaps  the  slums  of  a  few  of  the  larger  towns,  though  I  question  if  iliii 
even  be  a  necessary  ndmissiou,  since  the  introduulion  of  exceili 
municipal  government  in  our  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  boroughs,  j 

The  Factoiy  Acts  were  resisted  by  many  of  us  as  economic 
unsound,  and  r.a  an  unjust  interference  with  the  rights  of  hibour  i 
capital.     They  have  been  socially  beneflcial.     They  came,  howevi 
most  strongly  into  operation  at  a  very  fortunate  period,  when  80iiD<l 
economic  laws  had  conferred  great  benefits  on  the  Irade,  and  th 
guaranteed  to  it  the  power  of  adapting  itself  to  altered  circumsnuie 
The  early  customs  of  the  trade,  dependent  as  it  was,  in  many  i 
upon  irregular  water  power,  certainly  led  to  many  grievous  abiuiii 
the  overworking  of  children  and  females.     Gradual  ameh'oraiio 
pressed  by  public  opinion,  the  higher  standiug  of  the  employers,  i 
tho  exertionji  of  the  hands    themselves,  often  only  for  restrictive  i 
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trade  purposes,   had   done   much   previoua   to   the   passing   of  the 
Factory  Ads, 

The  cotton  trade,  carried  on  us  it  is  dow  mainly  done,  and  must  bo 
to  be  profitable  under  ordinary  circumatancea,  must  be  worked  by 
well-adapt«d  machinery,  safe  and  easy  for  the  worker,  in  healthy 
rooms,  by  intelligent,  educated,  and  cleanly  hands.  This  has  been 
lai^ely  done,  and  I  believe  it  has  ofler«d  the  best  and  most  remunera- 
tive occupation  to  the  employed  for  the  lifleen  years  previous  to 
1861,  which  this  country  has  ever  poBsossed.  The  trade  was  the  first 
which  was  subjected,  on  any  broad  scale,  to  legialstive  control, 
insisting  on  a  previous  education  for  the  children,  regulating  the 
houra  of  working  for  them  and  for  females,  iuaieting  upon  cleanliness 
in  the  rooms,  on  the  machinery  being  safely  fenced,  and  on  a  record 

•  being  kepi  of  all  accidents. 
The  cotton  district  population  has  rapidly  and  soundly  improved 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  mainly  owing  to  sound  legislation,  giving 
I       power  to  capital  and  labour ;  no  working  populittion  hoe  existed 
K  in  the  kingdom  of  so   high    and  heulthy    a    moral    and    physical 
V  standard — it  has  been  a  material  strength  to  the  cotton  trade — if  to 
be  kept  up,  it  can  only  be  by  the  process  which  has  brought  it  thus 
far.     High-class   machinery  requires  regularly  employed  and  well- 
trained  hands,  and  good  physical  condition  ;  it  has  been  enabled  to 
pay  for  these  qualifications,  if  they  are  long  disturbed  by  the  hands 
being  thrown  out  of  occupation  and  training,  no  calculation  can  be 
made  as  to  the  results — dependent,  unfortunately  now,  upon  political 
contingencies. 

L>et  me  give  my  calculations  of  the  wages  value  of  the  workers. 
Wages  have  generally,  on  the  average,  increased  regularly  up  to 
1860.     Some  branches  have  decayed  naturally,  or  been  superseded 

■  by    machinery.     The   population   of    Lancashire   has    increased   as 
K  below: 

■  1831 1.338,8.W 

■  1841     1.667,064 

^^^_  1851     2,031.236 

^^^b  1861    3,429,140 

H      This  increase  has  no  douht  primarily  been  forced  in  the  cotton 

W  diilricts  by  the  cotton   trade  demand.     During  this  increase,  poor- 

i-aies  have  been  gradually  reduced.     The  Lancashire  cotton   district 

rates  have  been  on  the  average  only  about  'Jd,  per  annum  for  soma 

J  ears  past. 

1^      The  increase  in  Lancashire  and  the  cotton  unions  has  been  largely 

H  supplied  by  labourers  from  lower  priced  districts  ;  it  has  relieved 

^  the  rale«  and  the  labour  markets  therein,  and  improved  the  education 

and  the  morals  of  the  iramigrauts. 

The  numbers  employed  in  cotton- spinning  and  weaving  mills  in 

18C0  were    about   450,000 — the  Lancashire  districts  had  of  these 

about     400,000 — 60,000    in    Scotlanii    and   Ireland,    a    very   small 

»     number  in  the  latter,  about  7,000  only.     The  yearly  wages,  allowing 
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\{is.  Zd.  per  head  for  men.  women,  and  chililr&ii,  wcekljr,  mm 
to  about  £11,7jO,000.  The  connected  trudea,  ca!ic«  printi 
dyeing,  bleaching,  and  flaishing,  would  employ  probablj  11 
hands.  Beyond  that,  not  altogether  dependent  upon  the  coUcm 
alone,  were  ironlounders,  macluDe-makers,  ooUiers,  prodiu 
chemii^ftl  products,  8(C, 

Tbo  wage-rates  of  the  primers,  djeis,  and  bleachers,  sad 
may  be  taken  at  a  considerably  higher  rale. 

It  may  bo  fairly  stated  that  the  yearly  wages  of  600,000  or  7 
workers  in,  and  for  wa^s  dependent  on  llie  cotton  tisdc^ 
amount  to  not  less  than  £10,(>iHi,OUO  or  £17,000,000  iUinnUj 
probably  the  latter  sum. 

I  admit  that  no  very  accarate  calculation  can  be  madfl 
wages  of  the  large  population  depending  upon  the  Tarioos 
branches  of  the  trade.  It  may  be  fairly  assumed,  that  the 
from  short  work  in  the  district  during  the  years  18C2-G3.  mil 
in  a  wage  loss  of  1  S.OOli.OOO  or  13,000,000  alerling.  TowaH 
£1,500.000  pi'obahly  'tvill  be  received  from  general  subscriptia 
£1,500,000  from  home  subscription  a  and  poor-rates.  Didn 
from  the  lessened  and  kisi  amount  of  wages,  and  we  hare  tea 
taken  from  the  existence  fund  of  probably  about  l,200,i 
Subsistence  has  happily  been  found  for  the  uaempki, 
calmly,  how  nobly,  the  oOO.OiXi  to  700,000  who  have 
dependent  upon  exiernal  and  upon  private  unknown  support 
borne  their  position,  few  can  estimate,  none  can  tell. 

This  sum,  then.  I  assume,  will  have  been  lost  by  iha 
dasses  up  t«  the  present  period;  and  be  it  remembered  ia  t^M 
those  only  in  a  limited  district,  from  a  population  of  uoi  aboi 
millions.  You  have  tlien  a  loss  equal  to  a  tax  upon  tlie  tmriM 
the  men,  women,  and  children  workers,  equal  to  £20  per 
have  a  sum  ei[ual  to  the  entire  English  poor-rates  for  a  tmt 
half,  or  to  a  year's  income-tax  at  "-id.  in  the  pooad,  liorna 
workers  in  a  single  trade.  What  years  of  savings  have 
&ed,  or  what  amount  of  debts  niay  have  been  contracti 
no  means  of  estimating  :  both  liHve  been  large.  To  this  nn 
added  the  depreciated  value  of  collage  and  other  property  the 
some  of  them  yet  possess, 

I  take  no  note  of  the  suflering^  the  losses,  eqnal  in 
doubt,  to  some  millions  more,  of  the  shopkeepers  and  tntdens 
just  above  the  workers  for  weekly  wages  ;  but  linked  to  thd 
almost  their  very  existence,  whoso  fall   in  ^position    and 
fortunes,  would  exhibit  a  tale  very  painful,  and  not  yet  miH 
raded  before  the  world. 

The  condition  of  the  more  numerous  class  of  tho  amalkr 
talists,  our  most  active  and  energetic  millowners,  and  oikon 
severely  from  rapidly  depreciating  machinery,  loss  of  all  pro 
trade,  rents,  prohnbly  in  very  many  cases,  the  loss  of  all  fla 
capital,  I  only  need  to  refer  to — their  posidoD  cannot  bo  otiber 
very  serious  and  dislressing.    Another  unoant  of 
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sterling,  in  my  opinion,  would  certainly  not  compensate  their  losses. 
Of  tlic  lesser  number  of  tho  master  claw,  the  wealthier  and  more 
independent  part  of  them,  doubtless  those  who  have  had  stocks  of 
manubctured  goods  or  cottou  on  hand,  have  been  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  great  rise  in  prices,  others  will  suffer  very  severely. 
Whilst  quietly  bearing  great  pressure,  it  may  be  fairly  said,  and  I 
speak  with  some  expei-iencc,  the  majority  have  helped  to  lighten,  to 
the  uHnost  of  their  power,  tho  burden  so  severely  pressing  on  those 
around  them. 

We  have,  then,  in  our  cotton  population,  workers,  shopkeepers, 
ud  masters  of  various  grades,  a  population,  it  may  be,  of  one 
million  souls  ; — a  large  number,  suH'eriDg  it  must  be  physically, 
because  fed  and  clothed  far  beloiv  any  past  standard  of  comfort,  all 
deapondeut  and  ansiouB,  looking  to  the  future  of  a  fierce  and 
maddening  struggle  which,  if  it  contiuue,  must  keep  them  for  years 
hopeless,  unsettled,  and  disorganised — a  demoralised  trade  and 
people. 

Very  many  suggestions  have  been  offered  (supported,  I  am  free  to 
admit,  by  noble  and  Christian  aid  from  all  classes).  Speculations 
were  in  tlio  first  instance  founded  on  the  unsound,  and  presumed 
excessive  gj'owth  of  the  trade — hardly  proved,  I  think,  when  we 
consider  tlie  character  of  tho  people,  the  result  I  contend  .of  their 
previous  training,  and  their  morals  and  behaviour  under  most  trying 
circumstances.  Still  less  so  when  we  consider  the  extraordinary 
financial  soundness  of  the  employers,  marvellous  to  those  who  have 
witnessed  many  previous  crises  and  their  results  ;  showing,  on 
behalf  of  the  trade,  a  stability  which  coold  not  have  been  based  on  a 
forced  speculative  trade. 

I  think  suggestions  for  broadcast  emigration  schemes  aa  a  necessity, 
are  as  yet  unsound.  Emigration  is  the  natural  safety-valve  of  an 
overplus  population,  one  sinking  and  starving  on  a  non-prod uetivB 
soil,  or  hanging  on  a  trade  decaying  for  want  of  demand  for  soma 
superseded  commodity ;  but  a  harsh,  mischievous,  and  costly  remedy 
wherewith  to  meet  what  may  be  classed  as  the  temporary  disruption 
of  a  trade. 

IT  land  is  to  be  kept  increasingly  profitable — tho  most  profitable 
investment  as  it  has  been  for  the  hist  few  years — if  it  is  to  be  kept 
highly  rented,  not  over  weighted  by  local  or  Imperial  tasation,  its 
agricultural  or  mineral  products  consumed,  it  must  be  by  the  con- 
tinual increase  of  a  large  export  of  the  products  of  skilled  labour, 
made  tho  more  valuable  by  added  ntccbanicul  power.  I  have  stated 
that  our  exports  in  1860  of  manufactures  and  produce  amounted  to 
£133,000,000,  probably  ouo-half  of  which  had  been  expended  in  the 
■wages  of  high-priced  labour.  As  a  result,  we  have  had  the  power 
of  diffusing  more  rapidly,  education,  morality,  and  comfort  amougst 
the  people ;  only  by  the  sale  of  what  otherwise  would  be  surpIuB 
laboar  can  this  process  he  continued. 

On  the  question  of  our  future  cotton  supply,  as  a  means  of  restora- 
tion of  social  comfort,  I  cannot  dwell ;  it  may  be  narroTTftiiMa  Vflii 
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-conBideratioiiB  ; — our  future  American  supply,  and  our  supply  from 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

If  the  American  war  contiuues  we  shall  probably,  witliin  a  ye«r 
or  two,  grailuidly  draw  mixed  supplies  from  other  countrie9  suffictent 
for  our  cousumption,  iin  sat  is  factory  it  may  be  in  price,  and  perhaps 
more  ao  in  quality.  India,  aa  yet,  places  no  reliance  on  our  con- 
tinued demand ;  her  energy,  I  fear,  will  only  be  kept  up,  unless  other- 
wise stimulated,  by  the  American  war.  I  may  quote  a  very  recent 
opinion  from  a  letter  received  from  one  of  the  best  informed  writen 
[■on  the  subject,  to  whose  esertiona  and  practical  knowledge  on 
''Indian  cotton  matters  we  owe  more  than  to  anyone  I  am  aware  of. 
Mr,  Shaw,  formerly  resident  at  Dharwar,  saya  ; — "  It  is  a  signiticant 
fact,  that  the  present  enormously  high  prices,  four  or  five  times  the 
ordinary  price,  have  only  slightly  increased  the  area  of  coltiTatioQ, 
and  because  the  growers  know  that  there  is  no  permanent  demand 
for  Indian  cotton  on  account  of  its  inferior  ataple,"  Mr.  Shaw 
maintains  that  this  difficulty  might  be  overcome. 

If,  then,  the  unhappy  war  in  the  United  States  should  cea^,  her 
cotton  fields  would  hold  out  very  great  temptation,  in  high  prices, 
for  renewed  cultivation,  either  by  tree  or  slave  labour,  and  she  wiU 
doubllesB,  through  her  well-known  energy,  throw  them  into  work 
again.  .What  her  future  supply  may  be,  or  how  she  may  bo  dispoMd 
to  let  us  share  it  at  firsl,  ia  amere  mnllor  of  speculation. 

Under  either  prospect — American,  or  the  rest  of  world's  supply 
^-our  population,  workers  or  masters,  have  for  a  long  period,  I  fear. 
only  the  prospect  of  a  most  unsettled  ftiture. 

The  real  question  is,  I  think,  an  eminently  social  one.  Does  Ihr 
importance  of  the  cotton  trade,  in  connexion  with  Imperial  interests, 
justify  measures  on  its  behalf  for  securing  by  legislation,  in  fort.  liia 
flafety  nnd  progress  of  the  trade,  and  thus  keeping  up  the  phjiical 
and  moral  health  of  the  workers  ?  Or  is  it  ecoaoraically  sounder  U 
leave  a  large  population  to  sink  for  an  undetermined  period,  before 
it  can  bo  parted  with,  either  by  costly  emigration,  or  absorbed  into 
other  employments  at  a  much  lower  rate  of  wages  ?  Common 
humanity,  common  political  prudence,  would  suggest  at  leosta  mucli 
fuller  inquiry  than  any  yet  instituted,  into  the  future  prospecK  nf 
a  population  employed  in  an  occupation  so  important,  I  venture  to 
think,  even  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

It  hatt  been  said,  very  lightly  said,  that  the  trade  has  been  shorii 

not  to  be  so  important  to  the  country  at  large  as  was  supposriL 

What  share  it  has  had  in  helping  on  the  prosperity  now  so  richly 

■enjoyed  by  all  other  trades  and  classes,  might  surely  be  a  queiliini 

ij-worth  more  than  a  mere  passing  inquiry. 
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Tahie  of  Eaiporta  of  Cotton  Goods   and    Yarm,  in    CompariKm   kwA 
ikoss  of  oilier  Principal  Articles  of  British  and  Irish  Product, 
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laatitutiona.     By    T.    T. 
caatle-upon-  Ti/ne. 

We  purpose  b^  this  paper  to  direct  a-ttonlion  to  the  Tarious  provt> 
dent  institutions  cstabli^beil  by  and  for  ivorkiDg  men. 

Sick  Benefit  Societiet. — Afl  the  firat  care  of  a  prudent  man  depen* 
dutt  on  tlio  ]>roduco  of  his  labour  is  to  provide  for  a  continuance  of 
his  income,  at  a  period  when  by  fiickneea  he  miiy  be  rendered  unnbis 
to  follow  his  emplojrment,  go  sick  bcuelit  Bocietiea,  with  or  without 
funeral  funds  attached,  naturally  occupy  the  first  place  in  our 
invesligation. 

In  every  town  and  village  the  public-houee  baa  ita  club  or  box, 
which,  for  a  long  time,  was  the  only  sick  society  available  to  tba 
prudent  man,  and  for  years  was  his  prudence  taxed  to  support  the 
"good  of  the  lionae,"  while  often  liia  good  intentions  were  entirely 
&ustrnlcd  by  the  strong  temptations  forced  upon  him  during  hia 
necessary  attendance  at  the  public-house  club. 

With  an  eye  to  this  danger,  similar  societies  bave  been  institnted 
at  mechanics'  and  working  men's  iuslitutious,  Hcbool-rooms,  chapel 
Testries,  and  similar  places.  Uufortuaatoly.  almost  all  these  societioB 
are  of  the  crudest  kind,  and  seek  nothing  further  than  to  coLec^ 
dnring  the  year,  an  uniform  contribution  from  each  member,  of 
whatever  age  he  may  be  (say  from  18  to  60),  aud  after  ]>aying  tha 
fiick  claims  during  the  period,  divide  the  balance  that  remains, 
nuA  begin  anew,  thus  disposing  of  the  reserve  fund,  which  should 
have  been  retained  to  meet  the  increasing  claims  attendant  or 
the  advanced  ago  of  the  members.  When  a  member  reaches  tha 
extreme  age,  he  is  probably  refused  re -admittance,  or  when  a 
large  proportion  of  the  members  become  aged,  and  consequently  are 
heavy  claimants,  younger  men  decline  to  join  with  them,  and  the 
old  men,  ^vho  have  contributed  to  successive  societies  for  years,  find 
tbemselvca  deprived  of  the  contemplated  benefits  at  an  age  when 
they  are  most  needed.  We  must  not  charge  this  as  a  fault  upott 
the  younger  men,  as  is  sometimes  done,  by  blaming  them  for  not 
iiapporting  old  age  in  its  infirmity.  Members  join  such  institulioDS 
vrith  the  idea  of  buying  the  benefits  at  their  fair  price,  and  they 
naturally  will  go  where  they  can  get  the  heat  return  for  their  money. 
Friendly  societies  are  not  chariiablo  institutions,  and  when  they 
become  so,  they  are  deprived  of  much  of  their  utility. 

To  develop  the  principle  of  union  so  necessary  to  friendly  societies, 
Tarious  orders  have  taken  advantage  of  the  inherent  inclination  of 
men  towards  display  and  titles  of  rank,  and  the  insignia  of  rites  and 
ceremonies,  guarded  by  the  secrets  of  each  order,  and  have  by  these 
tneana  extended  themselves  into  the  large  bodies  which,  on  gala 
day@,  we  see  turn  out  with  their  music,  banners,  and  regalia.  These 
orders  include  Odd  Fellows,  Foresters,  Druids,  Mechanics,  and 
various  smaller  orders. 

Although  each  of  these  orders  exists  under  one  united  name,  and 
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meets,  perhaps,  in  grand  asaemblj  or  conncU  M  stfttod  period 
acknowledging  a  supreme  board  or  heaJ,  yet,  for  the  purpose  •! 
sick  benefit  society,  each  lodge,  court,  or  tent  must  be  considered 
a  separate  society,  regulating  its  own  payments  and  benefits,  ke^i 
ite  funds  aepwato  and  dietinct,  and  being  registered  or  not,  as  I 
nugoritj  of  each  may  determine. 

First  in  iraportauco  is  the  "Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellom 
having  343,000  members,  and  probably  receiving  from  £300,000 
£350,000  per  annum  in  contributions  for  aick  benefita,  tiro-Uui 
of  the  lodges  being  registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Aott 
renuiuing  one-third  declining  to  register.  In  most  of  these 
entrance  or  inii.iation  feo  progresses  with  the  age,  while  the  eosl 
butions  arc  uniform  at  all  ages.  Lodges  are  united  ia  dictricta, 
the  purpose  of  burial  or  death  funds. 

From  an  able  and  elaborate  report  of  the  order,  made  in  A 
1862,  wo  learu  that  there  is  an  increasiag  dispoaitioD  toward* 
eystem  of  graduated  payments,  and  doubtless  a  few  more  w 
reports  would  make  such  a  disposition  almost  aaiversftl.  If  tl 
were  done,  and  the  funds  of  all  the  lodges  joined  in  one 
fiind  (although  this  does  not  appear  to  be  contemplated),  thia 
would  occupy  a  very  high  position.  Their  members  are  at 
eufficieutly  numerous  to  give  tho  law  of  average  its  full  plajt 
thns  determine  the  rate  of  sickness  and  death  experienced,  wli 
the  public  spirit  of  the  mAni^ers  is  sufficient  to  collect  and  pitlii 
this  data,  aa  in  tlio  report  alluded  to. 

The  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  numbers  224,000  memben,  anl 
in  most  respects  so  similar  to  the  Odd  Fellows  that  most  of  t 
remarks  apply  here.  Th<  entrance  fee  varies  with  the  age,  irli 
the  sick  contributions  are  uniform  ;  they  also  have  a  sick  fund  ea 
mon  to  each  district,  ami  in  addition  have  a  widows  and  orjdu 
fund.  We  may  estimate  their  aanaal  sick  contributions  at  aUl 
£210,000. 

The  Independent  Unit«d  Order  of  Mechanics,  altbongli  coafia 
to  the  north  of  England,  with  a  district  in  this  city  of  £diabn| 
appear  to  havo  6,229  members,  whose  sick  contributions  wtU  WUM 
about  £4,000  per  annum  ;  theirsick  fund  now  amounts  to  £1S^ 
They  are  not  registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act. 

Tho  Druids.  Gardeners,  and  other  minor  orders  ore  similnrlj 
Stituted,  while  the  Kechabites,  Sons  of  Kechab,  and  Sons  of  TciB| 
ranee  are  composed  of  teetotallers,  who  anticipate  a  roductioa 
one-third  in  their  sick  claims,  as  compared  with  those  who  indulge 
intoxicating  drinks. 

Prominent  among  the  various  sick  societies  which  are  spread 
the  kingdom  arc  two  large  societies  which  seek  U)  extend  Ihenutl* 
in  every  town,  and  are  aow  doing  extensive  buaineasea. 
the   "Friend   in  Need"    of  London,  and  the    "Royal  Li 
Liverpool.     The  former  lias  lately  added  general  assurance 
to  its  objects,  and  the  latter  is  registered  in  each  of  the 
dome.     They  are  both  emolled  under  the  Friendly  Societies 
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and  from  the  bneiness  they  do  ikre  capable  of  mucli  ^ood,  should 
their  expenses  be  kept  within  the  margin  provided  in  their  table  of 
rat«e. 

From  the  last  balance -ehoet  we  gather  that  the  Friend  in  Need 
received  for  the  year's  sick  premiums  £15,329,  and  expended  in  sick 

■  relief  £12,684.  Their  total  life,  sick,  and  endowment  premiums 
for  the  year  wore  £36,827,  payments  for  claims  £23.055.  The 
expenses  were  £11,250,  and  their  accumulated  fund  £15,860. 

The  Koyal  Liver  received  for  sick  premiums  £4,747,  while  their 
total  premium  receipts  were  £84,030,  the  total  claims  and  expenses 
(which  are  not  separated  in  the  balance-sheet)  amount  to  £71,034, 
of  which  £3,7G4  belonged  to  the  sick  branch.  Their  invested  funds 
being  £39,036. 

la  each  case  the  funds  in  hand  are  less  than  half  a  year's  premium 
income. 

These  few  orders  and  societies  give  us  an  insight  into  the  magni- 
tude of  the  interests  involved,  and  almost  startle  us  with  the  seriouH- 
ueas  of  the  question, — Is  every  precaution  taken  to  render  such 
societies  safe  to  work  out  their  objects  ? — remembering  that  even  a 
Bociety  established  on  an  unsound  basis,  may  continue  to  csist  for 
years,  supported  by  a  constant  influx  of  new  members,  and  is  only 
brought  to  a  standstill  when  its  extension  makes  the  min  more 
widespread  and  disastrous. 

To  obtain  registratioa  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  copies  of 

»tlie  rules  signed  by  three  members  and  the  secretary  must  be  sent 
to  the  registrar,  and  if  the  objects  are  any  of  the  three  varieties  men- 
tioned ia  the  Act,  and  the  rules  are  not  in  contravention  of  the 
Statutes,  he  will  register  and  certify  them. 
The  requisites  for  registration,  the  objects  being  settled,  are: — 
1.  No  such  society  shall  assure  an  annuity  exceeding  £30  per 
annom,  nor  a  sum  payable  at  death,  or  other  contingency  exceeding 
£200. 

2.  Every  society  proposing  to  grant  any  annuity  or  superannua- 
tion must  have  their  tables  of  rates  certified  by  the  uctitury  to  the 
l^atioDal  Debt  Office,  or  an  actuary  to  a  life  assurance  company  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dubltu,  of  live  years'  standing. 

3.  Each  society  shall  annually  furnisii  the  registrar  with  a  state- 
ment of  funds  and  eUccts,  or  a  copy  of  the  last  annual  balance-sheet, 
and  also  returns  of  the  sickness  and  mortality  experienced,  on  a  form 
provided  by  the  registrar. 

4.  The  mode  of  investing  the  funds  is  prescribed. 

■     The  advantages  are  ; — 
1.  Sums  not  exceeding  £50  may  be  paid  to  the  nominees  or 
representatives  of  deceased  members  without  letters  of  administra- 
tion. 

•      2.  Trustees  may  sue  and  be  sued. 
3.  Cheap  and  efficient  provision  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  by 
arbitration,  and  in  default  by  the  county  court  or  sherifl's'  court. 
4.  The  society  has  a  preferential  claim  on  the  ostate  of  an  officer. 
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who  dies  or  bocomcs  bankrupt  with  fiiDds  in  his  hands  by  Ttrtne  d 
hia  office. 

5,  Officere  fraudulently  withholding  funds  may  be  proeecotod 
■mnmarily. 

6.  Exemption  from  stomp  duties. 

While  these  advantages  ore  very  great,  it  can  hardly  be  said  thai 
ihe  requirerocnts  of  the  Act  are  of  a  tiature  to  iurent  the  certificate 
of  the  registrar  with  that  potency  which  each  a  viti  ought  to  bear. 
The  restriction  as  to  the  amount  of  henefits  which  a  man  may  aasure 
for,  may  not  be  justifiable,  but  at  least  it  is  harmless,  as  the  samB 
benefits  can  now  be  as  cheaply  purchased  from  assurance  compaaiei. 
The  restriction  as  to  how  the  funds  shall  be  invested  is  a  little 
arbitrary,  and  docs  not  speak  n  high  confideoce  in  the  nuuuigtn^ 
who,  WB  would  think,  ought  to  know  Low  best  and  most  safely  to 
invest  their  earnings  ;  but  our  grealeat  objection  is  that  the  whola 
weight  of  the  registrar's  certificate  is  as  easily  obtainable  hj  a 
society  professing  benefits  which  their  contributions  will  not  warna^ 
or  a  society  spending  in  expeneos  the  premiums  which  should  bMV- 
mnlate  to  provide  the  benefits,  as  it  is  by  a  society  safely  coustitnted 
and  properly  managed. 

For  tlie  purposes  of  the  Act  any  man  is  an  actuary  who  lor  til 
years  has  been  actuary  to  au  established  assurance  company  ti 
Loudon,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  and  under  this  definition  Bf 
pGter  Morrison  who  has  kept  his  bubble  office  afloat  tivo  ym 
may  certify  the  sufficiency  of  proposed  annuity  coiitributiooa,  wlA 
the  certificate  of  an  able  actuary  of  a  largo  office  in  MiiiiiliwW. 
Liverpool.  Glasgow,  or  Aberdeen,  would  be  injected.  And  «*■ 
this  form  is  not  necessary  for  the  registration  of  sick  benefit  sooietfci; 
any  or  no  tables  of  contribution  are  entitled  to  an  equally  eCfeotlTf 
certificate,  and  each  write  theinselvos  *'  enrolled  according  to  la*." 

Further, — the  accounts  required  to  bo  tiled  annually  ore  itatt- 
ficieat  for  dctermiuiog  the  solvency  of  a  society.  A  balaace-shaetlf 
receipts  and  payments,  with  an  account  of  the  funda  in  band,  a  sQ 
that  is  required — no  statement  is  demanded  of  the  liabilities  whleb 
these  funds  are  supposed  to  represent. 

In  order  to  make  the  registrar's  certificate  carry  witit  It  the 
certaiaty  that  not  only  are  the  rules  in  accordance  with  law.  bsl 
that  the  basis  is  sound  and  the  proposed  objects  likely  to  be  attaiiM^ 
we  would  suggest  (he  following  requislles  to  enrolment: — 

1.  That  aU  societies,  whether  sick,  burial,  endowment  or  aiii>oit]'i 
should  have  tables  of  entrance  foes  and  contributions  certified  U 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  by  a  competent  actuary. 

2.  That  a  copy  of  the  annual  accounts  bo  filed  every  year,  »ad 
that  at  least  once  in  three  years  there  should  bo  filed  a  valustioa  tl 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  every  society,  certified  as  correct  by  • 
competent  uctuaiy. 

And  that  every  member  of  the  council,  or  Fellow  of  the  Inatitoto 
of  Actuaries  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelaod,  or  of  tho  Factdiy  tt 
Actuaries  in  Scotland,  together  with  such  gentlemen  aa  shall  hart 
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BCeiTod  a  certificate  of  competency  from  these  bodies,  shall  aloae 
be  consiiJered  aa  comi>etent  sctuories  for  tbia  puipose. 

We  submit  these,  as  turnishiug  a  standard  for  measuring  the 
capabilities  of  such  societies  to  meet  Iticir  eDgagcments,  and  thus 
secure  a  working  man  from  the  ruin  and  disappointment  consequent 
on  a  failure  of  a  eocioty  to  which  lie  has  contributed  for  years,  and 
to  which  he  has  looked  with  coniidence  for  support  when  sickness 
shall  overtake  him. 

Saoiiiffs  Banks. — In  Kovembor,  18GI,  individual  depositors    ex- 
ceeded   1,000,000  in    number,    and  had  upwards   of   £38,000,000 
to    tlieir    credit    in    savings    hanks.      Never    was    so    little    ac- 
corded by  the  Legislature  in  return  for  so  many  benefits  received. 
These  banks  were  originally  established  as  a  boon  to  the  working 
classes,  and  they  paid  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  they  received. 
The  support  which  they  received,  justified  the  reduction  of  the  rata 
of  interest,  and  now  there  is  a  profit  by  the  purchase  of  Consols,  in 
which  manner  all  the  funds  are  invested,  thus  making  the  working 
men  creditors  of  the  nation,  and    consequently  invested   with   an 
interest  in   the  support  of  Government  and  order.     But  notwith- 
iniling  that  the  fuuds  arc  wholly  lent  to  Government,  yet  Govem- 
;nt  does  not  and  will  not  guarantee  the  safety  of  depositors  in  these 
\e,  but  has  now  by  the  institution  of  poat-offico  savings  banks 
lered  the  advantages  of  its  guarantee  if  a  lower  rate  of  interest  is 
accepted. 

As  an  example  of  the  profits  accruing  to  tbeao  bsnk^,  if  we  take 
br  an  illustration  tlie  savings  bank  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  we 
lind  that  the  deposits  are  £513,718,  and  the  prolits  are  such  as 
to  leave  a  reserve  to  meet  current  expenses  of  upwards  of  £1,500 
.(the  annual  oxpouditure  being  about  £1,100),  iu  addition  to  the 
Bporate  surplus  fund  account  of  £6,200,  and  all  this  cash  beyond  the 
Did  premi:»es  which  they  have  left,  and  the  elegant  building  in  which 
they  now  occupy,  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  in  the  town. 
^Bllighl  not  the  depositors  who  have  run  the  risk  of  the  loss  have  some 
^Khare  in  the  profits  ? 

^B    Building  Societies  form  a  fund  out  of  which  advances  are  made  to 

^^tember^  on  security  of  freehold,  leneohold,  or  copyhold  properties, 

'     repayable  by  instalments.     It  was  usual  and  still  is  in  some  socictiea 

when  the  funds  accumulate  to  a   sum  sufficient  for  an  advance,  to 

determine  who  shall  receive  the   advance  by  selling  the  right  of 

',      priority  at  a  premium,  which  premium  is  either  deducted  from  the 

I     adToncc  or   its  payment  spread  oTcr'  a  term  of  years,  and  in  oar 

l^sersonal  experience  wc  have  known  £38  to  £40 given  forthc priority 

^Hf  right  to  receive  £120.     Various  methods  have  been  resorted  to 

IPVb  diderent  societies  to  check  this  exorbitant  premium,  in  some  cases 

ft  m&zimum  amount  is  fixed  by  rule  ;  but,  as  might  l^e  expected,  the 

restrictions  fail  of  their  object,  being  often  the  means  of  transferring 

the  surplus  premium  from  the  funds  of  the  society  to  the  pockets  of 

some   speculative  member,  who  after  bidding   the   maximum   and 

becoming  the  owner  of  the  right  by  ballot,  is  ready  for  a  eousidera- 
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tion  to  transfer  it  to  a  more  needy  competitor  ;  the  result  of  the« 
operations  was  that  many  of  the  more  cautious  aad  prudent  shunned 
these  societies,  and  wonid  not  avwl  themselves  of  bo  costly  a  mode  of 
Irorrowing. 

While  the  societies  were  so  framed  that  all  shares  commenced  from 
one  period  and  the  society  censed  to  exist  so  sooa  as  its  abj«:& 
could  be  accomplished,  it  was  always  found  that  at  the  commeocement 
borrowei'a  were  in  excess,  and  high  premiums  were  the  consequeccft 
There  is  now  a  growing  tendency  to  permanent  societies,  wbicli, 
receiving  accessions  of  strength  from  time  to  time,  can  more  easily 
adjust  the  proportion  of  iuvesting  and  borrowing  members,  aad  thuj 
high  premiums  are  becoming  among  things  of  the  past.  This,  added 
to  an  extended  basis  of  depositing  shares  which  is  obtaining  in 
practice,  enables  societies  successfully  to  carry  on  without  any 
premium.  In  some  cases,  borrowers  are  cliargeJ  1 J  to  2  per  cent  per 
annum  more  than  depositors  are  paid,  while  in  the  most  BacceSffol 
societies  of  Newcastle,  money  is  lent  at  the  same  rate  as  depo^ton 
sre  paid,  viz.,  5  per  cent.  This  to  mauy  seems  a.  dangerous  aad 
nnprofitabte  way  of  doing  business,  it  being  more  in  consonance  *illi 
the  usages  of  trade  to  have  a  margin  of  profit :  but  these  socielkv 
are  difierent  from  trading  companies,  both  depositors  and  borrowm 
being  partners  in  the  concern,  and,  being  societies  for  the  nsntnil 
benefit  of  the  members,  the  principle  of  mutuality  is  easiest  camtd 
out  by  not  creating  a  larger  divisible  balance  than  can  be  avoided. 
In  a  society  where  members  were  mulcted  in  heavy  premiumit  "^ 
the  continual  interest  upon  the  original  advance,  even  after  tte 
principal  was  reduced  one-half  or  more,  the  injustioe  was  notn 
much  in  calling  for  the  payment  of  these  charges,  as  in  dividiog 
them  with  other  members  who  had  not  contributed  at  all,  or  W 
contributed  in  leas  proportion.  Hitherto  experience  has  justified 
the  founders  of  societies  who  have  charged  and  pud  the  same  nte 
of  interest ;  their  receipts  for  fines,  and  other  sources  applicable  to  % 
management  fund,  having  been  sufficient  for  that  purpose — were 
it  otherwise,  each  shareholder  would  have  to  boar  hia  propcoiion  d 
the  deficiency,  and  no  injustice  would  be  done. 

Among  the  societies  formed  upon  the  principles  just  enumerated, 
there  is  hardly  an  instance  to  be  found  of  loss  through  advances  oa 
insufficieai  security — afact  speaking  volumes  iniiivour  of  the  oareaod 
judgment  displayed  by  the  directors.  Yet  this  security  is  ix*  (b* 
result  of  an  improper  parsimony  in  making  the  advances,  the  very 
great  increase  of  business  now  doing  demonstrates  that  the  opinim 
is  afloat  that  a  fair  sum  may  be  expected  to  be  advanced  on  each 
property,  and  that  an  industrious  working  man  will  receive,  Uid  » 
receiving,  every  encouragement  in  his  attempt  to  become  hi*  own 
landlord.  That  these  societies  are  safe  in  advancing  a  larger  ixoptf* 
tion  of  the  value  than  a  private  mortgagor  dare,  will  be  seen  at  oaea 
on  considering  that  each  payment  of  the  borrower  reduces  the  risk, 
and  so  mends  the  society's  position.  Not  a  small  advantage  to  io- 
duslrious  men  borrowing  from  such  societies,  is  the  certainty  that » 
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long  33  he  continues  to  make  his  payments  no  one  can  molest  him  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  property. 

In  the  investing  department  members  can  witlidraw  their  deposits 

ior  aell  and  transfer  them  without  undue  restriction. 
i  Perhaps  we  cannot  better  supplement  this  paper  than  by  placing 
bn  record  the  statistics  of  building  societies  in  Newcnstle-upon-Tyne. 
F  Collecting  from  the  last  issued  balance-shoeta  of  the  twcuty  best 
Itnnwn  societies,  we  find  that  their  receipts  for  a  year  from  members 
^r  subscriptions  and  in  reduction  of  mortgage  claims,  waa  £8C.775. 
Thit  there  was  paid  to  members  as  advances  upon  property  and  de- 
posits withdrawn,  £147,150,  while  the  balances  ainnding  due  upon 
morlgago  amounted  to  £308,454. 

Allowing  for  small  societies  not  included  in  the  above,  and  for  the 
nnraerons  new  societies  which  have  been  commenced  during  the  year, 
we  may  estimate  the  income  for  this  year  at  £100,000,  the  advancea 
npon  property  nt  £160,000,  and  the  amount  due  to  such  societies, 
secured  upon  property,  at  £450,000.  If  to  this  sum  we  add  the 
amount  lying  on  deposit  with  the  savings  bank  of  the  town,  £513,718, 
we  liftve  nearly  a  million  of  money  of  the  saving  of  the  industrial 
classes  invested  in  securities,  wliilc  the  annual  amount  so  deposited 
last  year,  is  represented  by  ; — savings  bank,  £95,033  ;  and  building 
Bocietie.1,  £86,775;  making  a  real  total  of  £181,808  for  one  year's 
.operations. 


Vott'Offiee  Savingt  Bankt.     i?^  Frank  Ites  Scudamore. 

AViNQ  been  requested  to  prepare  a  paper  upon  the  post-office 
savings  banks,  I  propose,  first,  lo  give  a  short  statement  of  the 
work  done  by  those  banks  up  to  the  present  time  ;  secondly,  to 
compare  the  work  done  by  them  and  by  the  old  savings  banks 
conjointly,  with  the  work  done  by  the  old  savings  banks  only  before 
Ibe  formation  of  post-office  savings  banks;  and  thirdly,  to  offer  some 
remarks  on  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  post-office  banks. 

The  operations  of  the  post-office  savings  banks  wore  commenced 
[on  the  I6tb  September.  1861,  on  which  day  hanks  for  the  receipt  of 
'epoaita  were  opened  at  300  money-order  offices  in  England  and 
Wales.  The  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  these  banks,  and  the 
arrangements  for  the  receipt  and  due  disposal  of  the  deposits,  and  for 
their  prompt  repayment,  had  been  the  subject  of  long  and  careful  con- 
sideration, and  had  been  so  framed  as  to  admit  of  the  immediate 
establishment  of  a  savings  hank  at  every  money-order  office  in  the 
United  Kingdom:  but  it  was  determined  that  tlie  effect  of  the 
reflations  and  arrangements  should,  in  the  first  instance,  bo  ascer- 
tained by  experiments  at  a  small  number  of  offices,  and  that  if  the 
erperiment  were  successful,  the  operations  of  the  banks  should  be 
extended.  As  the  results  of  the  eiperiment  were  in  every  way 
—tigfttctOTT.  large  and  frequent  additions  were  q^uickly  made  to  the 
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niunber  of  banks,  and  witbta  sis  moDtha  from  tlie  Gommencemeni  af 

business,  banks  bad  been  opened  at 

1,93S  money-order  offioefl  in  England  fLod  Walet, 
300  „  Ireland, 

and  299  „  Suotlond, 

or  at  2,532    manoj-order  offioea  in  thu  United  Eingdgin, 

Furtlier  additions  have  since  tbcn  been  made,  and  there  are  no* 

S,085  Banks  in  En^lnnd  and  Wales, 
483         „  Ireland, 

Si7        II         SaoUaad, 


and  2,925  in  tlio  Gnit^d  Eingdom. 

Tbe  foliowmg  statement  of  the  businosB  which  hits  been  li  iiiiimltf 
hy  these  banks  will  show  that  the  regulations  and  armDg«menU  (br 
their  conduct  have  been  sufficient  and  satisfactory. 

In  two  jears,  from  tbe  16th  September,  1861,  to  the  Kilb 
September,  1863,  the  post-office  banks  have  received  £3,736,885,  b 
1,208,038  separate  deposits,  and  they  have  repaid  £l,088,M4,  in 
226,245  separate  sums. 

They  have  opened  nccounts  for  324,355  depositors.    On  tht  Itik 
September,  18G3,  the  accounts  0^266,857  of  those  depositors  ruBaJMd 
open  in  tlie  books  of  the  post-otflce,  and  tho  total  som  due  lo  Ant   — 
depositors  was  on  thaC  day  .£2,648.310.  HH 

The  growth  of  the  business  of  the  banks  is  regular  aod  eonsl^^l 
A  larger  amount  of  business  is  transacted  on  the  Monday  and  S«tiinby 
in  each  week  than  on  other  days  in  tbe  wtjek,  but  the  variatioiH  fna 
week  to  week  are  inconsidomblc,  and  on  an  average  tbe  sum  reMired 
every  week  by  all  tbe  post-oflico  banks  is  £41,o00,  and  it  is  conpcnd 
of  15,000  deposits  ;  the  sum  repaid  by  them  every  week  is  £19,000^ 
and  it  is  composed  of  3,S0O  withdrawals  ;  tht'  new  accounts  opened 
every  week  are  in  number  3.000,  and  the  old  accounts  doeed  evtfj 
week  are  in  number  only  800. 

In  short,  the  number  of  depositors  in  jwst-office  banks  is  iiiiHB»il( 
at  tbe  rate  of  1 14,400  depositors  per  annum,  and  the  aoeunnlaMd 
fund  belonging  to  those  dcpoe^ltors  is  increoeiog  at  the  Tsta  rf 
£1,170,000  per  annum. 

The  foregoing  statements  show  clearly  that  the  post-office  mtii^ 
banks  have  Iraneacted  such  an  amount  of  business  as  it  would  ban 
been  impossible  for  them  to  perform  if  the  arraugements  for  tlte 
receipt  aiid  due  disposal  of  the  money  entrusted  to  them  had  bM 
worked  smoothly  and  satisfactorily. 

But  in  order  to  arrive  nt  a  clear  understanding  and  sp|ir»«iati<»  of 
the  success  of  the  post-office  banks,  we  must  view  their  opoMisni 
in  connexiou  with  those  of  the  old  savings  banks,  and  compan 
business  done  by  tbe  two  classes   of  banks  with    that  wfaicb 
transacted  by  the   old  savings  banks  alone,  before   the  poH' 
banks  were  eslabUshed.     Unless  this  comparison  be  made  we 
know  how  mach  of  the  business  of  the  post-office  baoka  ha*  been 
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drsvm  or  divorted  from  tho  old  bR-nks,  and  how  mnch  of  it  ia  a  new 
business,  which  has  been  produced  by  tho  new  or  improved  facilities 

I  afforded  by  the  poat'OtBce  banks,  and  which,  bat  for  those  facilities, 
would  not  have  accrued, 
I  have  much  satiafaction  in  elating  tli&t  the  resolts  of  this  com- 
jMirison  are  in  every  way  satisfactory. 
The  establishment  of  post-nffico  savings  banks  has  not  resulted  in 
a  mere  trani^fei'  of  business  fi'oin  one  public  iaalitutiou  to  another. 
It  has  resulted  in  a  marked  increase  of  buainoas,  and  in  a  large 
addition  to  the  number  of  tliose  prudent  and  frugal  persons  who  seek 
fiifl  secnrity  of  tlie  State  for  the  safe  custody  and  prompt  repayment 
of  their  savings. 

In  the  ten  years  ending  on  the  20th  November  I8G1 — that  is  in  l«a 
yeftis  prior  to  the  establishment  of  post-oilice  saviugs  banks — there 
oad  been  an  average  annual  increase  at  tlie  rate  of  3^  per  cent. 
in  ihe  total  number  of  savings  bonk  depositors  in  tlie  United 
Kingdom. 

In  the  five  years  ending  20th  November,  1861,  there  had  been  an 
^  BVenge  annual  increase  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  in  tho  total  number 
^■of  such  depositors;  and  in  the  two  yc^tra  ending  20th  November, 
^■1861,  there  was  an  average  annual  increase  at  the  rate  of  3^  per 
^vceat.  in  ihe  nnmber  of  such  depositors. 

'      Thus  tho  annual  rale  of  increase  in  the  number  of  such  depositors 
hid  for  seine  time  ranged  between  3il  per  cent,  and  4  per  cent. 

»In  tho  year  ending  20t!i  Novemfwr,  1862,  that  is  in  the  yeai- 
lollowiug  the  establisJiment  of  post-office  savings  banks,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  depositors  throughout  the  kingdom 
(taking  the  depositors  in  post-olQce  hauks  together  with  the 
depositors  in  old  banks)  was  at  the  rate  of  6j  per  cent. 

This  large  augmentation  of  the  rate  of  increase  was  not  confined 
to  districts  whicli,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  post-otHce  hanks, 
had  appeared  to  bo  hut  spariugly  provided  with  savings  bank 
accommodation.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  especially  remarkable  in 
towns  or  districts  which  had  appeared  to  be  well  provided  with 
nvings  Itunk  accommodation. 

In  Edinburgh,  which  had  long  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  well- 
managed  savinga  bank,  tho  rate  of  increase  in  tho  number  of 
depositors  rose  from  3^  per  cent,  to  5|  per  cent.  In  Dublin,  the 
rate  rose  from  A\  per  cent,  to  7  per  cent,  ;  and  in  Liverpool  the 
rate  rose  from  2\  per  cent,  to  12  per  cent.  ;  and  iu  the  coonty  of 
Middlesex,  which  could  boast  of  41  prosperous  and  efficient  banks 
before  tho  post-office  banks  were  established,  there  was,  in  the  year 
following  the  establishment  of  tho^  banks,  a  clear  addition  of 
30,000  persons  to  tho  total  uamberof  depositors,  which  increase  was 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent.,  as  compared  ivith  an  increase  of  only  2^ 
per  cent,  in  previous  years. 

Some  few,  but  only  a  i^^,  of  the  old  savings  banks  had  a  share 
in  this  augmentation  of  business. 

The  old  eaviugB  banks  in  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Liver- 
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pool,  and  Birmijigham,  added  to  the  numbers  of  their  deposihiri 
during  the  year  1862,  although  the  poBt-offico  eewbliBhed  u  bank  in 
Aberdeen,  tiud  several  banks  in  Kdinburgli,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and 
Birmiagbam  during  that  year,  and  drew  numerous  depositors  (a 
those  bonks.  But,  as  a  geaeral  rule,  tbo  old  savings  banks  lost,  anil 
the  post-offlce  banks  gained  depositors  during  the  year,  the  gun  of 
the  poat-office  bonks  being  in  every  case  far  greater  than  the  lost  of 
the  old  bauks. 

Thus,  in  Bristol  the  old  savings  bank  lost  700  and  the  post-office 
banks  gaini'd  2,000  depositors.  In  Dubliu,  the  old  bank  lost  400  and 
too  post-office  bauks  gnined  1,400  depositors.  In  Newcastle,  lbs 
old  bank  lost  100  and  the  post-office  boak  gained  1,060  depositora. 
In  Kent,  the  old  banks  lost  3.600,  and  tlie  post-office  banks  gaiiKd 
9,300  depositors.  In  Surrey,  the  old  banks  lost  4,000  and  the  post- 
office  bauks  gained  14,000  depositors;  and  in  Middlesex,  the  tAi 
banks  lost  12,000  depositors,  whilst  the  post-offico  hanks  gained 
42,000  depositors.  Even  in  Lancashire  the  poat-offico  banks  gaincl 
more  depositors  thon  were  lost  by  the  old  banks.  Throughout  ilie 
whole  kingdom  the  old  bonks  lost  oo,000,  and  the  post-office  banki 
gained  160,000  depositors. 

In  considering  tlie  circumstances  which  led  to  this  large  iocntlt 
in  the  number  of  savings  bank  depositors,  the  powerful  inflaean 
of  the  public  press  must  not  bo  forgottou.  Wii«u  the  posl-ofiM 
bonks  were  eatobliahed,  every  newspaper  in  the  kingdom  hastened 
to  proclaim  tlieir  advantages,  to  explain  their  rcgulotions,  to  eztd 
their  security,  and  to  urge  the  public  to  avail  themselves  of  ili« 
accommodation  so  freely  offered.  During  mony  months  the  public 
papers  contained  homilios  on  prudence  and  frugality — homiiiH 
which  would  hardly  have  been  wi'ittcn  if  the  old  savings  banks  bad 
continued  to  be  the  only  receptacles  for  the  savings  of  the  pnidfol 
and  frugal.  But,  alWr  making  due  allowance  for  the  stimulus  wtiic^ 
those  exhortations  gave  to  prudence  and  frugality,  it  wBsl  be 
admitted  that  a  largo  amount  of  the  success  of  tbo  post-office  banki 
is  to  bo  attributed  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  accommodatios 
which  they  have  offered  to  the  public,  and  which  continues  to  attract 
an  ever  increasing  number  of  depositors. 

In  the  first  place,  the  post-office  banks  are  nearer  to  the  depositor! 
than  it  was  possible  for  the  old  banks  to  be. 

Edinbtirgb,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  BinningliMk 
aud  Bristol  had  each  a  well-managed  and  thoroughly  reliable  MVia^ 
bank  ;  but  in  towns  of  such  miigiiitude  the  distance  of  the  aario^ 
bank  from  the  homes  of  a  large  part  of  tlie  population  must  frequently 
have  wcokened  the  resolution  of  the  prudent,  aud  funiislied  tlM 
imprudent  with  a  fresh  excuse  for  improvidence.  The  post*efiM 
baa  opened  five  banks  in  Edinburgh,  five  in  Glasgow,  ttreln  III 
Dublin,  ten  in  Liverpool,  sixteen  in  Manchester,  ten  in  BirmitigbaM, 
And  seven  in  Bristol,  and  the  result  has  proved  thot  the  oucomniodatiaa 
which  has  been  given  was  urgently  required. 

In  the  suburb  in  which  I  myself  reside,  a  single  eavii^  buk, 
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opened  oiioe  In  eacli  week  for  deposits,  and  once  for  witlidrawals,  had 
loDg  boen  deemed  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  people. 

In  tliis  SMlmrb  the  post-office  lina  opened  nine  savings  banks,  and 
in  the  lirst  yeiir  aftur  tfie  opcnin;^  ot'  these  post-office  banks  there  waa 
an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  total  number  of  savings  bank 
depositors  in  the  district,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  only  2} 
per  eent.  in  previous  years.  In  the  county  of  Middlesex,  before  the 
establislimont  of  post-office  snvinga  banks,  there  waa  an  appearance 
of  abundant  savings'  bank  aceommodation.  In  that  county  there 
were  forty-ono  old,  prosperous,  and  well-managed  savings  banks, 
which  sceracd  to  hold  out  all  needful  inducements  to  prudence  and 
frupJily,  The  post-offiee  has  opened  more  than  200  banks  in 
Middlesex,  and  the  measare  has  residted  in  that  vast  and  sudden 
inerease  in  the  total  number  of  depositors  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  post-office  banks  were  urgently 
ref|uired  in  the  large  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  they  have 
supplied  a  wiint  which  the  old  banks  endeavoured,  but  were  unable 
to  satisfy.  And  while  the  post-office  banks  have  ihus  jjiven  to  the 
inhabitants  of  large  towns  a  greiit  estention  of  savings  bank  accom- 
modation, they  have  carried  that  accommodation  for  the  tirst  time 
into  a  large  number  of  small  villages,  and  inU>  thinly  [mpulated 
districts  which  could  hardly  have  obtained  savings  bank  accomraoda- 
lion  by  any  other  means. 

Another  marked  advantage  of  the  post-office  banks,  and  one  whicb 
lias  been  largely  appreciated,  is  this — that  a  depositor  in  any  jwst- 
X>tfice  bank  may  continue  his  deposits  or  obtain  repayment  of  liia 
money  at  that  hank,  or  at  any  other  of  the  three  thousand  banks  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  without  change  of  book,  or  breaking  of 
account.  This  advantage,  which  could  not  be  conferred  by  any  but 
a  central  institution,  such  oa  is  the  post-office,  is  largely  u?od,  both  by 
those  whose  occupations  compel  them  to  move  fretjuently  from  place- 

tto  place,  and  by  those  who  travel  for  pleasure. 
The  tourist,  the  commercial  traveller,  the  mechanic  who  moves 
from  town  to  town  in  search  of  employment,  the  reapers  and  hay-- 
nakers  who,  at  the  proper  scison,  flock  into  the  large  agi-icultural- 
districts ;  the  nurses  who  go  down  from  the  London  hospitals  to  tend 
the  sick  in  various  parts  of  the  country;  the  travelling  showman,  and 
the  strolling  player,  all  these  avail  themselves  freely  of  the  peculiar 
facilities  thus  afforded  by  the  post-office  banks. 

In  the  technical  language  of  the  post-office  banks,  deposits  and 
withdrawals  which  are  made  at  another  bank  than  that  at  which  thn 
depositor  lirst  opened  his  account  are  called  cross  deposits  and  ci-osa 

»  withdrawals,  and  in  the  two  years  over  which  the  operations  of  the 
post-office  banks  have  extended,  there  have  been  54,000  cross 
deposits,  juid  41,000  cross  withdrawals. 

By  the  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  post-office  banks,    the 

I  officers  of  the  post-office  are  forbidden  to  disclose  the  name  of  any 
depositor,  or  the  amoQot  deposited  or  withdrawn  by  him  ;  and  tW 
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rule  U  BCrapulouBly  Dbeerved.  I  do  not  pretend,  iunrevvr, 
conduct  of  lis  officers  gi»-es  tto  poat-ofBce  an  odTantage  in  pd 
secrecy  over  the  old  savings  Ijnnks.  The  officers  of  the  oM  I 
nre  as  little  likely  as  the  officers  of  the  pos(-offic«  to  be  gnillj 
breach  of  confidence.  But  the  nrranf^nieDtR  of  the  old  banka 
tj}  publicity,  whilst  those  of  the  post-otfice  banks  (end  to  secncj. 

The  depositor  in  an  old  savings  bank  frcqaents  it  od  a  gi 
and  hour,  together  witli  a  ci-owd  of  bU  neighbours,  to 
presence  at  the  bank   prtxlairas   tbe  naiare  of  bb  biuineM. 
depositor  in  a  postKiffice  bank  fretjuents  it  at  the  time  moH 
niunt  to  himseD,  nor  can  those  who  see  him  eater  it  be 
be  is  about  to  ti'ansact  savings  batik  business,  sinci.'  be  may, 
they  know,  be  in  want  of  p<i6lagc  etiuups,  or  of  n  money  oidtf,. 
Boinc  of  the  articles  which  the  postniAster,  who  is  mou 
tradesman,  offers  for  sale,     K  we  add  lo  these  facts  tbe  (i 
depositor  in  a  posl-ofSce  bank  has  his  choice  of  all  such 
can  select  one  which  though  not  in  his  immediat«  uuigh[ 
yet  not  very  dist>mt  team  him,  ne  shall  )ierceivc  that  lbs 
menis  of  the  post-office  bank.s  afford  to  tbe  depositors 
better  prospect    of  secrecy  than  can  be  afforded  to  the 
the  old  banks. 

I  forbear  to  speak  of  tbe  security  which  the  poet-offioe  baakai 
to  their  dcposilerj  for  tbe  safe  custody  and  due  repaymeat  «! 
deposits.  If  I  were  not  an  officer  of  the  post-otRoc  I  shouU  |n 
write  at  greater  length  of  this  peculiar  advantage  of  the  pat 
banks,  but,  situated  as  1  am,  I  prefer  te  let  others  punt  oat 
superiority  in  this  respect.  Something  remains  to  be  w4  < 
depositors  who  have  been  atiracted  to  the  post-office  baaki  H 
advantages  which  I  have  described.  The  old  savinga  bonks 
post-offiee  hanks  were  alike  ealablished  with  a  view  to  ^va  Im 
for  the  deposit  of  t^maU  savings  at  interest.  The  arerag*  am 
a  single  deposit  in  tbe  old  banks  in  £1  6a,  !tJ.  The  avengs  i 
of  a  deposit  in  the  post-office  bank»  is  cnly  £3  Is.  9»L  Wi 
conclude,  therefore,  either  that  the  post-office  l>anka  have  nm 
poorer  clsds  of  dejiositors  tlian  tbe  old  banks  hod  bean  ebleisi 
or  lltat,  by  affording  facilities  for  the  mure  frequent  d^>ant  «i 
sume,  they  hare  increased  the  inducenients  to  frugality,  ead 
some  of  the  lemptatioris  to  wastefulness.  In  eitjier  ^uc,  it 
allowed  that  the  object  for  whicli  all  saving  banks  we 
bos  been  most  fully  and  completely  attained  by  the  pcMi 
and  that  those  banks  have  supjdied  an  acconunodalion 
poorer  classes  of  the  country  had  urgently  required. 
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Notes  on  various  Continental  Establishmenti  for  the  economical 
Supply  of  the  fVorking  Population  tcilk  toholesome  dressed 
Food.    Bi/  Henry  Roberts,  P.S.A. 

At  the  meetings  of  our  ABSociation,  held  in  Liverpool,  in  Glaagow,  iind 
in  LoDiJon,  I  gr-ive,  at  corisi'lerable  kngth,  prjvcticiil  inlonnnLion  on  tha 
improvement  ofc  the  dwoEings  of  the  labouring  clasaea,*  the  result  of 
experience  gnineil  during  a  long  period  in  wliieh  much  of  my  lime  has 
been  de\oti;d  to  that  cibjoct ;  iind  having,  whilst  so  ungageil,  become 
acquainted  with  tlie  efforts  made  in  various  jiliicea  on  thu  continent  for 
supplying  the  working  population  with  good,  well  dreaseil  food,  at  a 
low  price,  il  has  ocrun-ed  to  me  that,  al  the  present  meeting,  a  brief 
notice  of  some  of  these  establishments  may  be  acceptable,  and  that  the 
opportunity  may  be  thereby  afforded  of  comparing  them  with  what 
has  been  more  recently  done,  for  the  came  object,  with  auch  remark- 
able success  in  Glasgow  and  in  Manthesier,  a  full  account  of  which 
has  appeared  in  y\w.  J  onmal  of  the  Society  of  Aria,  for  Fehniary  6,  1863, 
as  wei]  ae  in  Good  Words,  the  Timt^  newspaper,  and  other  publica- 
tiansi. 

The  earliest  association  for  the  object  in  question,  which  has  come 
to  my  knowledge,  wag  c,"tablished  at  Geneva,  in  184^,  but  ihis  having 
become  defunct  after  a  short  existence,  1  oidy  allude  to  it  ua  having 
given  rise  to  the  association  at  Grenoble,  in  France.  I  may  also 
remark,  in  jiassing,  that  the  efforts  made  for  improving  and  cheap- 
ening the  BUjiply  of  food  to  the  working  classes  in  SwitKcrlund  hnvo 
mostly  assumed  the  form  of  a  co-operalive  wjciety.  under  the  designa- 
tion of  a  Societe  de  Consomnuititm.  in  whicli  more  simple  form  societies 
I  have  long  existed  and  prospered  in  several  Swiss  lowns. 
The  association  at  Grenoble  for  the  supply  of  food  was  established  in 
1B50,  through  the  efforts  uf  the  chief  niagistrale  of  that  city,  and  with 
the  co-opi-ralion  of  the  municipal  councril.  The  object  was  to  provide 
the  tabom-ing  classes  with  wholesome  and  sulistuntiol  food,  in  the  moat 
Monomicat  manner  possible,  and  in  doing  so,  ideas  of  order  as  well  as 
IcMons  of  temperance,  economy,  and  forethought,  have  been  widely 
diffusciL  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  community. 

The  necessary  funds  were  raised  by  a  loan,  and  it  was  determined 
that  the  food  prepaivtl  iji  tho  kitchen  might,  at  the  option  of  the  pur< 
duwer,  be  consumed  on  the  si>ot,  or  be  taken  home.  Tlie  privileges  of 
nembership  are  secured  by  the  purchase  of  a  ticket,  for  which  ono 
fowc  is  paid  i>er  iiiiimm.  Tlie  delivery  of  food  takes  place  from  seven 
'ic  in  the  morning;  from  eleven  to  two;  and  in  the  evening  from 
half-past  eight.  The  member,  or  holder  of  a  card,  presents 
elf  at  a  window  in  the  court  of  the  ealnblishmcnl,  whei-e  he  pur- 
,  coonters,  of  which  tliere  are  six  kinds — soup,  meat,  vegetables, 
wine,  dessert.  The  counters  have  on  them  the  armis  of  the 
»«wn,  and  are  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  article  they  will  purchase  j 
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'hey  are  oF  copyicr,  nnd  vary  in  form  ami  colour.  Fiimblied  wilb 
thtse  counters,  the  meiuber  oaks  i'or  tlw  iirtielua  he  requirea,  luid  u  ii 
brought  to  him  at  an  opening  wliitU  communicates  with  tht  kitclicn. 
If  the  price  of  provisions  varies,  the  qnaulily  of  the  ratiom  ii  in- 
creased or  diminished,  accordin*;  to  such  vnniitiou,  so  ih:it  the  raomj 
value  of  the  counters  is  always  the  same.  The  qumntitj  of  wine  which 
may  bo  eonsumod  at  one  re]Mist  is  restrieteii.  Every  article  cotuunuii 
18  of  the  best  (luallty,  and,  with  the  esception  of  the.w-inf.  perieclij 
fresh.     The  charge  is  for 


Wine,  J  of  a  litre  07c. 
Dread,  a  portioD  05 
Dessert       „  10 


Soup,  per  litre  (iiboutaqiiart)  10c. 
Meat,  i>er  portion     ...     20 
Vegetables,  per  plate    .     .     10 

Honorary  members,  under  the  deaignation  of  commisviiouera  oi  in- 
spection, perform  t)ie  duly  of  fleeing  that  a  strict  iuij>ui-tiality  is  vxet- 
cised  in  the  distribution  of  the  food.  Ha  well  as  tliat  iLs  i|ualiiy  it,  gooi 
and,  in  short,  eec  to  it  that  all  the  conditions,  moniland  miiuri^U. con- 
temi>luted  in  ilie  eslablislunent  of  the  association  nro  fulfiUetl. 

Within  four  years  of  its  formation  tlie  success  of  this  socivty  WM 
complete,  and  lint  benelieiul  i-esults  were  so  remarkable,  tlial  ihoj  Wff« 
embodied  in  a  piiinphlet,  which  wits  widely  distributed  tliroii^Ml 
France. 

The  second  example  which  I  sluJl  notice  is  the  EconomiciU  BcHw 
rant  established  in  1865,  at  Linden,  neai'  Hanover,  by  M.  QtMff 
Egeatorff.  That  {Gentleman  in  founding  Ids  restaurant  had  |)rind[iallj 
in  view  the  providing  the  workpeople  who  live  at  Linden,  or  in  ibf 
capital,  the  poorly  paid  employh,  and,  generally,  all  in  stnuj:lita>«d 
circumstances,  with  a  wholeaoiue,  aubstmitial,  and  smoiiry  JiuB«r  f«f 
the  cost  of  the  provisions  and  of  tJieir  prei>aration  ;  everylhinc  i»I' 
cululed  to  wound  tlio  Helf-resjiect  of  the  consumers,  or  to  give  lu  tlw 
beneht<4  afforded  the  upgiearaiicc  of  charity,  being  studiously  tttutdaL 
Another  object  in  view  was  that  of  showing  to  ht^  nativo  lawn,  uti 
to  the  whole  country,  how  the  industrial  principle  might  Ixi  applied  b> 
the  preparation  of  tlioae  articles  of  food  which  are  necessary  for  tk* 
working  classes ;  and  by  their  whoieaule  purehasc,  and  a  suilablr 
orgnnization,  on  one  side,  to  economise  money  considerably,  and  on 
the  other,  to  avoid  to  a  eeitain  extent  the  consequences  of 
Bcjireiiy  of  food,  tlet  crista  aUmentairen, 

For  tlie  express  pur|H>se3  of  this  cstablislunent,  h  new  bi 
constructed,  at  a  cost,  including  the  littings,  of  about  £ 
plan*  of  it,  which  appejtrs  \o  have  been  well  contddervd,  Iia»  bMS 
published,  but  its  proprietor  justly  rcmarkii,  that  lui  old  biuUiiij! 
might  be  readily  adapted  to  such  an  object.  Tha  easenliab  an^  ibtf 
the  kitchen  shoidd  be  lai^e,  that  the  dining  room,  tlie  plftco  for  r*- 
ceiving  the  provisions,  and  that  for  the  distribution  of  t^  tiekai^ 
should  directly  communicate  with   the   kitchen,    without  iu  IxuC 

■  It  will  be  Toaad,  w[th  a  very  minnle  deaoripUon,  in  tbn  CfoipU  Mm^llC'l 
Congrit  Intcrnatioaal  it  Bienjaisancc  il<  BrvxiiUi,   rot.  2,  p.  127. 
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nocpsiinn-  liiat  tho  persons  who  come  to  seek  food  sliouM  enter  the 
kilohcn  ;  whilst  the  steam -rojijier  HhouW  be  Jis  near  to  it  as  possible, 
in  order  Ihiit  the  vapour  may  not  become  cool  in  its  transit,  A  suf- 
fiuient  steimi  apparatus,  with  ii  chimney  of  about  50  feet  in  lioighl, 
and  suitable  apparatua  in  the  kitchen  for  bringing  the  vapour  imme- 
diately in  eonlact  with  the  food,  are  tleemed  lo  l>e  indispensable  to 
such  an  establishment.  If  an  open  Jire  he  mado  under  eaeh  copper, 
tlie  e."qiense  of  fuel  will  be  I*  great.  Experience  has  ahown  that 
the  cost  of  fuel  and  wages  in  preparing  2,000  rations,  but  little  ex- 
ceeds tliai  of  preparing  1,000;  ancj  that  300  rations  per  day  may  be 
considered  the  minimum  consistent  wth  economical  results.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  beyond  this  minimum  will  bo  the  economy 
of  production. 

The  establishment  at  Linden  is  calcalaled  to  furnish  3,000  portions 
daily,  and  with  two  additional  coppers  the  number  would  be  readily 
increased  to  4,000.  Ample  jirovision  is  made  for  storing  such  iirtielea 
BS  potatoes,  which  may  l>c  piu^jhased  with  advantage  in  tlie  autumn. 
Excepting  for  such  purposes,  the  capital  invested,  beyond  the  outlay 
on  the  building,  is  small,  and  b  replaced  by  the  daily  returns.  Tho 
prosperity  of  an  establishment  of  this  description  is  greatly  dependent 
■**n  the  address  and  skill  of  the  cook ;  the  selection,  therefore,  of  a 
suitable  person  for  that  office  is  of  prime  impoi'tance.  The  utmost 
possible  cleanliness  is  indis[ien8able.  Tho  cook  and  all  the  distribu- 
tors of  food  wear  a  white  costume,  supplied  by  the  proprietor,  who 
considers  that  such  details  exercise  ti  desirable  intiuenco  over  this 
consumers.  The  stewaM  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  tb« 
purchases,  keejiing  an  account  of  all  tho  materials  daily  consumed, 
and,  by  taking  stock  every  month,  his  accuracy  is  ascertained.  Tho 
st«wanl  has  also  to  sell  the  counters  used  by  the  consumers  in  pay- 
ment for  their  portions. 

It  having  been  found  that  in  bad  weather  the  consumption  dlmi- 
Mshed  considerably,  a  plan  was  adopted  for  fonuing  a  branch 
establishment  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  aud  conveying  the  food 
thither  for  distribution,  perfectly  hot,  by  memis  of  carriages  tittcd 
with  small  vessels  having  double  covers  and  bottoms,  each  containing 
about  350  portions.  For  tho  portions,  thus  conveyed,  one  centime 
extra  is  charged  and  paid  willingly  by  the  consumers.  For  this 
central  establishment  there  are  special  counters,  available  only  for 
the  day  following  that  on  which  they  are  sold ;  by  this  means  the 
day's  consumption  to  be  provided  for  is  ascertained. 

The  third  example  to  which  I  shall  refer  is  at  Mulhousc — the  Man- 
chester of  France — where,  through  tho  active  benevolence  of  some  of 
the  large  manufacturers,  particularly  that  of  Mons.  Jean  Dollfus,  who 
has  in  his  employ  about  4,000  workpeople,  a  C'lW  ouvricre  was  com- 
menced in  I8.i3.  Within  nine  years  618  small  houses  have  been  built,  at 
a  cost  of  from  2,000  to  3,600  francs,  or  £aO  to  £111  each.  They 
are  sold  on  the  payment  for  16  years  of  a  rent,  which  returns  the 
outlay  with  interest.  538  had  been  tlius  purchased  at  the  end  of 
August,   1862,  the  actual  return  of  capital  on  which  amounted  to 
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more  Uian  65(l,00Of.  The  society  fully  especU  to  be  able,  for  &  eoa- 
Biderable  time,  to  buUd  and  sell  from  80  to  1 00  houses  aanually,  nod 
by  tUis  means  greatly  to  increase  the  well-being  of  five  to  sii  hundred 
persons  cacli  year ;  lor  such  lias  been  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  runlt 
of  what  has  hitherto  been  done.  The  present  population  of  ihia  newly 
created  locality  is  about  5,000  eouls. 

The  promoters  of  ihid,  the  most  successful  effort  made  In  Fmm 
for  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  woikiug  cla-'^scs,  and  which  I  re&( 
to  with  a  special  inteiest,  have  sought  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
CiU-  ouvritre  by  affording  facilities  to  the  occupants  for  the  pnrcbue 
o£  articles  of  the  greatest  necessity  ;  and  with  this  view  they  have 
established  a  depot  of  clothes— one  of  boots  and  shoes  ;  another  of 
household  articles  and  furniture.  In  this  way,  not  otdy  a  greaUr 
economy  has  beeu  the  result,  but  the  use  of  very  serviceahl*  articles 
has  been  introduced.  By  such  means  morv  than  4,000  reiy  gooJ 
woollen  paletots,  at  7  fi-aiics  each,  have  been  supplied,  for  Kluch  (be 
parcbasci's  were  formerly  aci' us  to  med  to  pay  four  or  fire  times  asnock 
Used,  as  liie  working  people  are,  to  burn  wood  for  their  fires,  Ibl 
consumption  of  coal  has  been  facilitated,  and  when  mlopted  tlMi 
b  a  saving  of  about  60  francs  |>er  annum  to  each  family.  To  iIm 
list  might  be  added  several  other  branches  of  effort  in  whicb  A* 
occupants  of  the  Cite  ouvriere  at  Mulhouse  experience  the 
consideration  of  its  pi-omoters.  I  had,  in  18.56,  the  pleasure  of 
Bereral  of  ihem  in  operation.*  The  reslawaBt  t'canomiqne,  of 
I  have  now  to  speak,  was  then  but  just  opened,  and  the 
described  it  as  an  experiment.  I  am  happy  in  having  faw],  as 
as  the  3rd  September  last,  the  testimony  of  M,  Dollfus  to  iw 
and  would  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  that  gentleman  for 
me  to  give  the  following  details: — 

For  breakfast — coffee  mid  milk  with  bread  are  aapplied  at  UcV 
IJrf. ;  at  noon — soup,  and  ordinarily  two  sorts  of  meat  (which  «• 
varied)  and  two  of  vegetables  ;  for  dessert,  fruit  and  cheese.  lathi 
evening  ,i[  7  a  repast  is  served,  which  also  consists  of  soup,  mcM)  tsi 
vegetables. 

The  prices  charged  are,  for  rich  soup,  a  large  plat«,  10c  or  W. 
forsoup  maigra  with  potatoes  oc.  or  ^d.;  for  boiled  beef,  4  act  t^> 
for  beef  ii  la  mode,  with  sauce,  4  oz.,  15c.  or  I  jrf. ;  roast  vea),  i  ta, 
25c.  or  2^d.;  for  a  pork  chop,  30c  or  Sd.  For  vegsiabba— 
potatoes  and  cauliflowers,  either  singly  or  logeih«r,  lOc  or  Wl 
bacon  smoked  or  fresh,  with  potatoes  or  green  p«ns  He  or  X^i 
macaroni  with  cheese,  15c.  or  l^d. ;  ^  litre  wine,  16c.  on*  \^d.  (tatj 
i  litre  is  served  per  person  at  a  lueal) ;  cheese,  5c.  to  lOc  or  ^  » 
Id,  ;  bread  at  the  current  price. 

It  is  the  mid-day  meal  which  is  most  frequeoted.  Food  m  sIm 
served  to  he  consumed  out  of  the  restaurant,  hut  the  dctaaod  iiaial> 
At  the  commencement  there  was  some  loss,  but  for  three  or  four 
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there  has  been  each  month  a  small  profit,  though  not  eqaal  to  the 
losa  at  the  eommcnceinent,      M,  Dollfua  says — 

"AUhongh  everything  ia  sold  at  very  low  pricea  and  the  rooms 
axe  very  well  fitted  up,  with  all  possible  comfort,  our  workpeople 
generally  prefer  taking  their  meals  with  their  families,  and  those  who 
do  not  return  home  for  their  dinner  mostly  take  something  with  them 
to  their  place  of  work.  We  have,  however,  noticed  a  marked 
increase  of  customers,  and  ihat  the  restaurtmt  is  frerjuented  by  all 
Boris  of  persons  who  desire  to  live  cheaply,  and  not  exclusively  by 
the  workmen.  We  sell  about  lOOf.  worth  of  provisions  daily.  We 
have  also  a  bakehouse,  where  the  bread  is  usually  sold  6  per  cenL 
below  the  tas  ;  but,  notwi I hs landing  this  advantage,  the  return  does 
not  exceed  20,000i'.  to  2  5,00  Of.  or  £800  to£l,000  perannura,  because 
we  require  cash  payment,  and  our  workpeople  have  the  bad  habit 
of  taking  eredit^-of  course  they  pay  dearer  for  everything — we  seek 
to  ellect  a  change  in  this  respect,  but  find  great  difiicully  in  doing  so." 

In  many  parts  of  Paris  there  exist  what  are  called  "  Foumeaux 
Economitjues,"  for  the  sale  of  portions  of  food  at  5c.  or  irf.  ;  but  these 
are,  I  believe,  mostly  subsidised  by  tlie  Government,  and  therefore 
do  not  come  within  'the  scope  of  my  paper,  which  is  intended  to 
illustrate  the  application,  on  the  Continent,  of  the  self-aiipporting 
principle  to  the  object  in  qaestion. 
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Working  Men's  Clubs  and  Institutes.  By  the  Rev.  Henry 
Solly,  Secretary  to  the  IVoThiny  Men's  Club  and 
Institute    Union- 

The  present  movement  in  favour  of  working  men's  clubs  and  insti- 
tutes takes  its  rise  in  a  perception  of  the  privations  and  evils  of  various 
kinds,  to  which  the  working  classes  of  this  counlry  are  exposed, 
first,  fi-om  the  limited  nature  of  their  domestic  accommodation,  and 
secondly,  from  their  imperfect  education.  These  two  causes  have 
led  them  to  seek  social  intercourse  and  pastime  in  the  public-honse 
to  an  Client  as  injurious  to  their  moral  ns  to  their  pi.'cuniary  well- 
being.  A  third  evil  has  been  the  want  of  places  where  they  could 
meet  for  business  purposes  ;  leading  lo  the  same  calamitous  resnlts. 
Hence,  various  efibrts  to  provide  rooms  where  they  might  enjoy  that 
social  intercourse  and  rational  amusement,  with  those  opportunities 
for  mental  improvement  and  business  meetings  which  the  wealthier 
classes  possess  in  then:  own  homes  and  in  various  public  institutions. 
The  mechanics'  institutes  have  done  vast  good,  but  not  generally  to 
the  working  men.  The  clubs  and  institutes  which  are  now  being 
formed  in  so  many  directions,  aim  at  supplying  all  the  advantages  of 
tlie  public-houi^e  without  its  evils. 

But  for  the  establishment  of  snch  clubs,  and  especially  for  their  for- 
mation on  sound  principles,  a  stimulus  ab  ertra  is  frequently  needed, 
and   advice,  informatjon,  and  experience,  almost  always  required. 
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A  central  propagandiat  society,  therefore,  to  give  that  BtimuluB  on 
tbo  Olio  baud,  to  gatlier  up  and  difiuso  the  results  of  reflection  and 
experience  on  the  other,  appears  to  be  necessary ;  a  society  whlth 
might  bring  the  friends  of  this  movenent  iuto  helpful  relalioos  niih 
each  other,  and  at  the  same  time  collect  their  pecuniary  ofleringi 
for  successive  undertiikiugs  where  pecuniary  help  is  required.  To 
meet  that  want  the  Working  Men's  Club  ami  Institute  Union,  which 
I  have  now  the  honour  of  officially  representing  us  its  eecroluy,  hu 
been  formed. 

The  lirst  attempt  to  organise  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1861 ;  a 
permanent  secrotaiy  was  appointed  in  the  following  August  i  cffieM 
were  taken,  hut  the  society  did  not  commence  its  active  operstioni 
until  the  beginning  of  October,  1862. 

The  measures  which  we  took  to  earry  out  the  foregoing  objecit 
■were,  in  the  first  place,  to  issue  circulars  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
various  mechanics'  institutions  and  temperance  soeieties,  to  editon 
of  provincial  newspapers,  and  to  persona  known  to  bo  interested  in 
social  progress,  enclosing  a  prosjieclus,  and  inviting  co-operation  in 
our  enterprise.  Various  papers  and  pamphlets  wore  then  prepared 
Buccessively,  and  circulated  extensively  ia  reply  to  iuquiriea,  ia 
preparation  for  public  meetings,  or  in  aid  of  local  effort!  generaltj. 
Several  thousand  copies  of  these  publications  have  been  thus  dis- 
tributed. But  while  we  thus  aimed  at  bringing  into  orguuMd 
activity  as  large  an  amount  as  possible  of  benevolent  zeal,  we  wen 
fully  convinced  that  we  could  bo  of  permanent  use  to  the  working 
classes  of  this  country  only  so  far  as  our  help  stimulated  and  str«iigtl^ 
ened  them  to  help  themselves ;  our  chief  aim,  therefore,  has  b«eii  U 
awaken  an  interest  among  workiug  men  in  the  formation,  maiolc- 
nance,  and  management  of  these  clubs.  Our  motto  has  been  "Sup- 
plement, not  supersede."  And  we  have  found  working  men  in 
every  direction  ready  to  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  our  effi>rts  U 
soon  as  they  understand  our  plan  and  principles.  I  have  attended 
fifty-eight  meetings  for  establishing  or  promoting  clubs,  wt  tvay 
one  of  which  our  views  have  been  welcomed,  and  steps  taken  il 
nearly  all  to  carry  them  into  effect.  Wherever  duly  qualified  mon 
can  address  a  meeting  of  operatives,  large  or  small,  hearty  support 
may  be  obtained,  and  a  club  at  once  established,  if  only  tiinda  for 
the  requisite  outlay  nt  starting  can  be  found. 

But  working  men  cannot  in  general  provide  those  funds  ihcmwive* 
which  is  perhaps  fortunate,  as  it  gives  wealthier  people  the  occasioa 
for  rendering  them  help  of  an  elevating  nature,  and  of  atrengtliening 
the  bonds  of  good  feeling  between  different  classes.  From  £iivs 
£50  will  generally  be  required  to  furnish  and  fit  up  the  club-hoose,  the 
rent  of  which,  varying  from  £12  to  £C0,  the  mem  bore  cannot  indin- 
'dually  guarantee,  while  few  laudloi'ds  would  accept  their  collectiiv  <•• 
sponsibility.  It  is  in  meeting  these  preliminary  expenses,  and  ingivii^ 
this  guarantee  that  pecuniary  help  is  required,  niien  fairlygunod, 
the  clubs  in  large  towns  at  once,  in  smaller  towns  bj  and  by,  may 
be  made  self-supporting  by  judicious  management,  coupled  with  ■ 
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determiuatiou  on  tlio  part  of  the  mcmbera  to  pay  tbeu-  "coutriUutionB 
Bs  regularly  as  to  their  friendly  or  beueBt  society.  One  club 
recently  eslabliBhcii  at  Wedoesbury,  in  Staffordshire,  under  our  im- 
pulse and  guidance,  has  from  the  ^rst  resolved  to  be  bravely  inde- 
pendent of  all  assietance  from  llieir  wealthier  neiglibours,  and  the 
secretary  informed  me  the  other  tlay  that  they  have  kept  and  intend 
to  keep  their  resolution.  Their  club  received  iJ20  members  during 
the  summer  mouCha,  paying  two-pence  per  week,  and  they  paid  the 
preliminary  expenses  by  a  subscription  among  themaelves.  The 
receipts  amounted  to  £17  16s.  2^tl.,  the  expenses  to  £15  lU.  2)(/. 
Wednesbury,  at  present,  is  the  only  iuetance  with  wiiich  wo  [are 
•oquainied  where  from  the  beginning  the  club  has  been  entirely 
independent  of  extraneous  help.  How  then  are  these  needful  ex- 
penses to  be  met  in  the  gi'eat  majority  of  cases  ? 

The  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union  has  always  aimed 
•t  getting  the  requisito  funds  for  starting  these  cluba  by  stimulating 
local  zeal,  because  they  have  felt  that  such  an  institution  should  be 
rooted  in  the  sympathies  and  cherished  by  the  support  of  all  classea 
in  the  neighbourhood — must  bo  developed,  as  it  were,  from  the  soil 
vhere  it  is  to  grow,  not  bo  pjaiited  lliere  as  an  exotic  merely  by 
foreign  inlluenue.  But  practically  wc  iind  that  in  n  great  majority 
of  CBfiea  we  could  raoro  effectually  stimQJale  local  effort  provided  wo 
trere  in  a  position  to  otler  £20  or  £3U,  on  condition  that  the  sum  be 
doubled  in  tho  district,  than  in  any  other  way  ;  and  in  many  cases 
the  undertaking  languishes  or  will  conio  to  an  untimely  end  for  want 
of  tho  preliminary  fund  which  the  neighbourhoud  is  too  poor  to 
fiirnisb.  Hence  we  ourselves,  as  a  society,  need  funda  not  ii  general 
to  subsidise  existing  iuHtitutious,  but  to  help  to  bring  them  into 
being. 

But  in  appealing  for  local  support  for  any  particular  club,  we 
know  that  the  best  way  of  obtaining  legitimate  help  fur  working 
ineD  is  fur  Ihemaelves  to  show  they  want  it,  and  will  make  good  uae 

it. 
I  For  this  reason  we  have  dwelt  much  upon  the  valne  of  holding  a 
pnblic  meeting  at  tho  outset  of  district  agitation,  and  getting  a  pro- 
rifiional  committee  formed  thereat,  or  shortly  af^r,  consisting  chielly 
of  working  men.  W'e  have  also  advised  tho  circulation  of  forms,  to 
be  used  by  influential  operatives  in  getting  the  adhesion  of  their 
shopmales  and  acquaintances  to  the  proposed  uudertakiug,  and 
which  ibrms,  when  filled  up,  should  be  shown  to  the  persons  whose 
donations  or  subscriplionH  are  requested.  Whether  a  private  pre- 
liminary meeting  of  persons  of  tho  wealthier  class  to  raise  the  requi- 
site funds  should  precede  or  follow  the  public  meeting  must  depend 
on  local  circumstances.  But  working  men  often  need  counsel  and 
guidance  as  well  as  money.  Moreover,  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
they  ask  for,  or  heartily  recognise,  tho  necessity  for  somo  amount  of 
supervision  in  conjunction  with  their  own  sell-government  and  free- 
dom. They  see  the  necessity  of  fundamental  rules,  and  they  generally 
desire  that  the  gnardiauahip  of  these  should  bo  placed  beyond  the  in- 
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terferenee  of  members  of  the  club.  Persona  also  who  subscribe  iheir 
money  to  establish  au  institution  naturaUy  desire  some  guarantee  Tor  iti 
objects  being  fnithfully  cairii^d  out.  Hence  one  of  the  noEt  difficoll 
problems  has  been  to  reconcile  a  certain  amount  of  Siupervisioa  aotl  eoa- 
trol  with  that  independent  action  and  self-government  gcnerAlty  by  the 
members  which  we  all  recognise  as  so  vitally  important.  The  plan 
of  having  twocommiltee.i,  one  of  gentlemen,  and  the  other  of  working 
men,  or  one  appointed  by  honorary  members,  subscribers,  and  ilouon 
of  ten  shillings  nnd  upwards  to  hold  the  purse  and  nuuiBgw  all 
financial  matters,  we  believe  to  be  essentially  unsound  and  pornictoai. 
1st.  Because  it  gives  rise  to  jealousy,  collisions,  aud  di»oont«it 
among  the  membei's,  who  feel  that  they  are  being  treated  as  childrBD, 
mistrusted,  and  deprived  of  one  of  the  most  iniportJmt  luDction«  of 
government.  2nd.  Because  it  prevents  the  members  from  acqatriBg 
experience  in  financial  management  and  from  learning  how  to  make 
their  club  self-supporting.  3rd.  Because  it  checks  any  desire  lo 
make  it  eo,  and  shil'ls  the  responsibility  of  keeping  it  out  of  debt  from 
the  shoulders  of  those  who  are  enjoying  its  benefits  to  those  of  wealthy 
patrons,  and  thus  inevitably  tends  to  pauperise  the  members.  We 
believe  that  we  have  to  some  extent  solved  the  problem  by  reooo- 
mending  the  appointment  of  three  or  four  trustees  chosen  by  donor* 
and  honorary  members  who  shall  hold  and  expend  such  doiwlkia* 
snd  subscriptions  as  their  constituents  may  contribute,  auil  be  attbt 
same  time  responsible  for  the  observance  of  certain  fundament*!  mlM 
agreed  on  by  the  persons  who  desire  to  establish  the  club,  bat  which 
said  truRlees  will  have  no  right  of  interfering  further  in  its  gownl 
management,  or  have  anything  to  do  with  the  ordinary  metsbn^ 
■ubscriptions.  Working  men  are  accustomed  to  the  withori^  ot 
trustees  in  their  friendly  and  other  aociclies,  and  do  not  feel  mich 
control  as  the  above  to  be  at  all  irksome  or  inconsistent  with  theii 
rightful  liberties.  Whei'e  the  trustees  or  any  other  parlies  ue 
responsible  for  the  rent  and  taxes  of  the  club-house  it  ia,  of  ooane. 
right  and  desirable  that  they  should  have  the  first  claim,  if  they 
desire  it,  upon  the  current  subscriptions,  honorary  or  ordinary,  and 
have  control  over  them  to  that  extent.  In  some  cnse«  it  may  b« 
necessary  that  nl)  iho  funds  sh'^uld  go  direct  lo  the  trustees,  or  penou 
guaranteeing  rent  &c.,  and  that  Ihey  should  vole,  at  montlily  laeMiii^ 
such  pro]>ortion  thereof  as  they  find  they  can  afford,  to  be  spent  bf 
the  iiiiimiging  committee.  With  regard  to  the  composition  of  thai 
managing  committee,  it  should  unquestionably  con^st  chiefly  of 
working  men,  but  I  see  more  clearly  than  ever  the  importance,  aad  in 
most  cases  tlic  absolute  necessity,  of  their  having  the  adTioa  and 
judgment  of  persons  of  more  education  or  busiDeas  habits,  especiatlj 
in  the  outset  of  the  undertaking.  The  proportion  of  middlr  rlit 
peraons  on  the  managing  commitlec,  as  a  general  rale,  should  >ot 
exceed  one  in  five  oi'  atx,  and  they  should  of  coarse  possess  the  liiwilj 
confidence  of  the  working  men  upon  it.  But  if  they  are  trasied  SBB 
respected  in  such  a  way  that  iheir  presence  is  not  fell  to  Iw  a  re- 
straint, nor  their  action  to  be  superseding  that  of  Iho  working  ] 
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undoubtedly  their  co-operation  is  a  great  gain  in  every  point  of  rievf, 
bringing  [he  two  elates  into  auspicious  relations,  contributing 
valuable  influence  from  among  tlie  higher  classes,  helping  (hem  all  to 
understand  and  appreciate  each  other  better,  raising  the  standard  of 
courtesy  even,  as  well  as  promoting  apcedy  and  judicious  despatch  of 
business. 

As  soon  as  ihe  cxislc-nce  nud  objects  of  the  Unioii  became  knoivn, 
applicatiouB  eanie  ro  the  offlce  from  vnrious  parts  of  the  country  for 
advice  and  informal  ion,  for  pcemiiary  help,  for  a  visit  from  the 
oecretary,  or  for  social  inflnenco  to  help  in  awakening  a  local  iuterest 
ibr  the  establishment  of  a  club  ;  and  from  the  gratifying  saccesa 
which  bus  hitherto  attended  our  labours,  we  cannot  but  hope 
that  our  Bociety  ia  meeting  a  great  want  of  the  age,  and  that 
we  are  becoming  a  not  uuimportant  fact  in  the  history  of  our 
country's  social  progress.  Persons  of  rank,  of  social  jxisition,  and 
high  culture,  no  lesii  than  the  elite  of  the  working  nieu,  members  of 
every  chnreh,  and  sect,  and  political  party,  espocially  benevolent  and 
accomplished  ladies,  in  eveiy  ijuarter  of  the  kingdom,  have  coma 
forward  to  welcome  and  uphold  us  iu  our  work.  Resolutions  ia 
favour  of  our  movement  have  been  passed  by  no  less  than  tiva 
important  conferences  of  representative  men,  viz. :  The  Annual 
Conference  of  Delegatea  from  Mechanics'  Institutes  in  connexion  with 
the  Society  of  Arts,  held  at  theAdelphi,  London,  lost  Alay.  The 
Annual  Conference  of  the  British  Temperance  League,  held  at  York, 
in  July  last.  Tho  Annual  Conference  of  the  West  of  England 
Temperance  League,  held  at  Bristol  in  August.  The  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  South  Stafibrd shire  Adult  Educational  Society,  held  at 
West  Bromwich  this  present  month,  aud  at  the  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Southern  Counties  Adult  Educational  Society,  held  at  Devkes. 

Not  to  dwell  longer  on  the  methods  we  adopted,  or  the  help  wa 
received,  the  immediate  results  are  to  be  stoeu  in  tlie  thirty-two 
clubs  and  Juslitutes  we  have  been  instrumental  in  establishing  in  the 
space  of  twelve  mootlis,  containing  on  a  rough  calculation  about  7,400 
members,  and,  as  we  have  reason  to  hope,  in  the  improved  working 
of  about  twenty  more,  which  we  have  assisted  with  information, 
advice,  and  deputations.  There  are  also  many  other  clubs  in  process 
of  JbrmatioD,  and  every  week  brings  us  tidings  of  their  establishment 
by  benevolent  friends  in  conjunction  with  the  working  mea  in 
dilTerent  parts  of  tho  conntry. 

The  principles  which  we  have  kept  steadily  in  view  and  recom- 
mended to  others  as  the  only  sound  basts  on  which  to  establish  these 
institutions  have  been — 

laL  That  they  were  to  bo  managed  chiefly  by  the  working  men 
themselves, 

2nd,  That  they  were  to  make  facilities  for  social  intercourse, 
amusements,  and  rational  recreation,  tho  primary  object. 

3rd.  That  they  were  invariably  to  aim  at  combining  a  quiet  read- 
ing-room and  clashes  for  those  who  wished  to  improve  thcmselTee, 
with  the  before-named  requisition. 
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4tL.  That  tliey  Bhould  aim  at  having  frequent  ontcrtainments, 
lectures,  &c.,  which  might  be  attended  bjr  the  wives  and  daughlcn 
of  members, 

5th.  That  no  intoxicating  drinks,  betting,  or  gambling,  should  li« 
allowed  on  the  premises. 

6th.  That  hoys,  and  youths  under  the  age  pf  eighteen,  should  not 
be  admitted  to  memberBhip, 

7th.  That  smokiog  should  be  allowed,  but  in  a  separate  room  if 
required. 

8tli.  That  the  clubs  should  be  not  merely  places  to  which  men  may 
go,  but  societies  to  which  they  should  belong. 

9th.  That  the  clubs  should  bo  thoroughly  unsectari&n,  eociaUy, 
politically,  and  religiously. 

For  want  of  attending  to  one  or  other  of  these  points  many  nnfbrfi 
tuaa(«  failures  have  taken  place,  and  earnest  benevolent  people  been' 
discouraged,  so  that  a  great  and  sometimes  lasting  hindrance  hat 
arisen  to  prevent  a  similar  enterprisB  on  wiser    principles  bei 
attempted  again  in  the  same  localily. 

The  necessily  for  developing  an  esprit  de  corps,  a  genuine  spirit  of 
fellowship,  I  regard  as  absolutely  indispensable,  not  merely  as  aa 
essential  means  for  keeping  the  clubs  in  e.tistence,  but  as  a  most  im- 
portant end  in  itself,  (o  be  gained  by  the  establishment  of  the  clubs. 

Experience  daily  confirms  ua  in  our  conviction  of  the  wisdom  and 
importance  of  rigidly  preserving  the  non -sectarian  character  both  of 
this  movement  generally  and  of  the  individual  clubs.  They  are  in- 
tended for  persons  of  all  sects  and  parties,  they  occupy  a  comU' 
ground  on  which  men  of  the  most  varied  shades  of  social,  religion^ 
nnd  political  opinions  may  meet  in  pursuit  of  common  objects  in 
friendly  spirit  and  for  mutual  benefit.  Hence  they  must  not 
employed  as  machinery  for  promoting  seclarian  views  of  any  ki 
Teetotallers  can  cordially  support  them  because  they  will  greatly 
promote  sobriety  ;  but  they  must  not  be  made  iuto  total  abstinence 
societies  ;  no  man  must  be  excluded  from  office,  still  less  from  mem- 
bership, because  he  believes  himself  justiHed  in  taking  a  glnsa  of  wine 
or  beer.  A  member  of  friendly  societies  can  give  them  hearty  sop- 
port  because  by  ofiering  an  alternalive  as  a  place  of  meeting  lu  [be 
public-house,  they  will  greatly  promote  the  success  and  bcnefics  of 
those  valuable  organizations.  A  trades'  unionist  may  support  lbe*« 
clubs  for  the  same  reasons,  but  neither  will  he  be  committing  the 
dub  to  trade-sooiety  views  by  belonging  to  it,  nor  must  he  endeeTonr 
to  convert  the  club  into  a  means  of  enforcing  those  views.  Conserva- 
tives and  liberals  of  all  shades  can  promote  these  clubs  and  iasiitulcs, 
because  they  promote  the  general  well-being,  morality,  and  happineisof 
the  working  classes,  help  to  dissipate  the  alieuBtion  and  misunder- 
standing sometimes  existing  between  ditferent  ranks  of  society,  afford 
opportunities  of  mutual  interchange  of  benefits  and  kindly  couruscSi 
tend  to  dissipate  that  ignorance  nnd  apathy  which  foster  so  feufiil^ 
the  evils  which  enlightened  politicians  of  every  paity  labour  to  remon. 
Men  of  all  religious  persuasions  can  give  these  clubs  their  tedious 
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co-operation,  because  whalovei'  promotes  sobriety,  provident  iiabits, 
health,  intclligunce,  courtesy,  self-roapect,  rational  recreation,  nnd 
mutual  bclptulnesa,  is  preparing  llic  wiiy  for  liiglier  inflijeiices  and 
spirituiil  pood,  as  well  as  ilireclly  promoting  many  of  liie  objects 
which  all  good  Christians  heartily  desire  to  accomplish. 

Hence,  if  scctnrianisin  must  be  thus  carc'fuUy  avoided,  it  ia  quite 
clear  that  the  clubs  cannot  in  genenil  legitimately  or  safely  be  used 
for  directly  promoting  either  religious  or  political  improvement, 
because  the  membersi,  in  almost  all  cases,  or  those  who  might  wish  to 
become  members,  would  differ  as  to  what  was  truth  or  improvement 
in  those  directions,  or  as  to  the  proper  parties  for  proclaiming  that 
truth.  Wc  must  be  very  careful,  however,  to  repel  the  notion  that 
therefore  persona  joining  such  institutions  thereby  show  their  in- 
difference to  religious  or  political  truth.  As  one  of  our  Vice- 
Presidenla,  Lord  Lj-ttelton,  observed  at  our  last  annual  meeting,  & 
man  may  join  the  Athen»uni,  the  Carlton,  or  Reform  Club,  without 
ever  being  asked  what  are  his  religious  opinions,  and  he  will  continue 
a  member  of  such  club  for  all  his  life  without  in  any  way  promoting, 
or  aiming  thereby  to  promote,  particular  religious  views  or  religious 
practice,  but  he  would  be  very  much  astonished  if  he  were,  therefore, 
to  be  told  he  belonged  to  a  gotUess  society,  or  manifested  an  in- 
difference to  religion. 

In  most  cases  a  temperance,  co-operative,  loan,  or  friendly  society 
might  be  formed  among  members  of  the  club,  and  hold  its  meetings 
at  suitable  times  on  the  premises  without  giving  occasion  for  any 
hostile  feeling.  So  with  a  trade  society,  or  a  prayer  meeting,  a 
religious  fervtcc  or.  possibly  (but  this  ia  more  doubtful),  associations 
connected  with  matters  of  public  importance.  But  in  all  such  eases 
it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  organization  thua  formed,  and  the 
proceedings  conneeted  with  it,  entirely  independent  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  club,  and  in  strict  subordination  to  the  general  comfort, 
feelings,  and  wshes  of  the  grejit  majority  of  the  members. 

Finally :  the  work  which  now  lies  before  the  society,  and  which, 
aa  I  have  said,  is  incrcusiug  daily  in  magnitude  and  importance, 
consists : — 

1.  In  aiding  to  give  the  impulse,  and  to  awaken  the  local  efforts, 
requisite  for  establishing  clubs,  and  especially  to  give  the  guidance 
needful  in  most  cases  for  estahlisliing  them  on  sound  principles. 

2.  In  giving  advice  or  material  help  requisite  for  sustaining  or 
renovating  ciubs  already  established. 

3.  In  developing  the  full  capacities  of  the  cluba  for  usefulness, 
doing  this  especially  by  means  of  the  organization  which  unites  them 
together  in  our  central  socic^. 
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On    Clubhouses  for   the  Labouring    Classes.      By   Thoxib 
HoBLOCK  Bastard. 

Ak  interest  haa  now  for  Bome  limo  been  shown  in  tJie  PsUblishmeDi 
of  what  are  commonly  called  "Working  Men's  Clubs,"  and  ihit 
intere3t  apjicare  of  Into  to  be  considerably  on  ihe  increase.  Aawmning, 
then,  ihiit  these  inatitutiona  have  s\.  beneficiul  lendenpj,  and  that 
further  efforw  will  bo  made  to  increBSe  lliuir  number,  and  taking  into 
GDUsidei'ation  the  lai^  jiortion  of  the  population  to  be  affected  bf 
them,  it  seems  important  that  the  principles  on  which  they  are  ooa- 
ducted  should  be  discussed. 

At  present  these  clubs  esiat  under  \-arioas  names  and  phases,  bul 
witli  all  of  ihem  it  appciirH  thai  the  object  is  to  provide  placoi  of 
resort,  where  the  mcnibera  can  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  phjaea] 
comfort,  atid  intellectual  and  other  recreation.  They  are  tin 
designed  as  means  of  improving,  morally  and  socially,  the  canffitiDii 
not  only  of  the  members,  but  indirectly  of  their  families,  and 
eepccially  so  in  one  respect,  that  of  supplying  suhstitnles  for  pihli^ 
bouses.  Let  us  tlien  consider  the  state  of  the  poor,  in  referenoe  U 
the  small  amount  of  physical  comfort  and  of  social  recreation  at  their 
command,  within  their  own  homes,  and  the  necessity,  thus  forced  rat 
them,  to  neck  these  aiivantages  elsewhere.  Think  of  tliiur  MnaH 
houses,  with  the  few  rooms,  the  small  quantity  of  fumitore.  and  all 
the  domestic  work  and  duties  tu  be  performed  in  them.  Think  of 
the  )*onng  and  single  men.  either  liviag  witli  their  families  in  cmwd«d 
cottages,  or  possessing  only  sleeping  berths  of  the  poorest  deacn}ktiaa  i 
and  think  too,  further,  of  women,  niiirried  and  single  rimilariy 
situated,  and  say  whether  the  whole  does  not  form  a  case  for  com- 
bining to  attain  a^lditioniU  comfort  and  recreation  in  some  common 
home,  that  sh^dl  be  devoid  of  all  the  coarse  and  degrading  pleaauiw 
of  the  public-house. 

Sufficient  has  already  been  done  in  the  matter  to  remove  it  fram 
mere  theory',  and  in  my  humble  jnd^nient  the  movement  is  a  piod 
one;  and  the  more  so,  that  it  is  to  be  executed  cliietly  by  the  pecfik 
themselves.  My  ojiinion  has  been  formed,  not  merely  by  rettectinR 
on,  but  by  a  little  experience  of,  the  subject,  in  explanation  of  xrbicb 
I  must  mention  tliat  in  the  year  1854  I  projected  a  labourers'  cinb 
for  tlic  inhabit.^ntf|  of  the  niral  village  of  Charlton  Alarsfaa],  in 
Dorsetshire,  where  I  reside,  which  was  o|tened  in  1855 ;  the  popala* 
tion  at  that  time  being  about  4fiQ,  but  it  has  since  much  increased. 

This  club  still  exists,  with  a  promise  of  continuance,  but  in  ncM 
respects  it  is  not  so  successful  as  I  had  hoped ;  inasmuch  as,  wiA 
tolerable  appliances  for  the  comfort  iind  recreation  of  the  membaOV 
it  has  attracted  a  smaller  portion  ol'the  labourers,  the  class  for  wlddi 
it  was  intended,  than  I  hnd  anticipated ;  bat  on  the  other  hand  it  hsJ. 
in  some  measure,  indicated  where  the  cause  of  failure  rests,  without 
damping  my  faith  in  the  utility  of  such  institutions,  when  establisbtd 
under  suitable  circumstancoa ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  those  who  are 
naturally  well-disposed,  or  whose  education  has  prepared  them  for  it, 
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gladly  Take  advantage  of  tlie  club,  wkilat  those  whose  taat«3  and 
habila  ai-u  coarse,  prefer  the  puLitic-house.  This  shows  that  fall 
success  for  such  an  institution  can  only  be  expected,  at  present,  in  a 
place  of  considerable  size,  where  a  sufficient  percentage  of  the  weU" 
disposed  can  be  drawn  frora  the  population  for  its  support;  hut  it. 
demonstniles,  at  the  same  lime,  the  necessity  of  so  extending  and 
improving  the  education  nnd  training  of  the  people,  that  they  may  bo 
led  to  choose  for  themselves  enlightened  aud  harmless  recreation. 

And  now  n  few  words  on  8ome  points  bearing  on  these  labourer' 
clubs,  and  their  regulations. 

1.  As  to  their  independent  formation  and.  support ;  this  must  not 

:  expected  of  tfac  poor  before  their  means  have  been  increased  juid 

their  tastes  impi'oved,  any  more  than  it  can  be  with  respect  to  schools, 

before  the  ignorant  have  been  taught  the  value  of  knowledge ;  and 

nntili  llierctore,  civilisation  has  penetrated  all  classes  deeper  than  at 

^—present,  the  rich  and  benevolent  must  be  content  to  spend  a  little  of 

^Ktheir  time  and  money  iu  aiding  such  institutions. 

^M     2.  Are  these  clubs  to  be  limited  to  men,  and  why  ?     For  myself  I 

^PeauDot,  on  any  principle,  perceive  why  women  should  not  participate 

^^in  their  adrantages,  and  I  believe  the  chief  objections  to  it  arise  from 

H'ant  of  TeDection  on  the  subject,  und  an  uucxHinined  notion  that  it 

caiuiot  be  right  because  not  in  occortlunce  with  custom.     It  in  said 

thst  women  have  duties  to  perform  inconsistent  with  their  using  a 

club ;  but  this  can  only  be  at  certain  times,  and  under  certain  circum- 

Btonces,  and  the  same  may  be  said,  although  perhaps  not  to  the  same 

extent,  of  men.     The  aoawer  id  iliat  neither  men  nor  women  ought, 

for  the  club  or  anything  else,  U)  ueglect  duties,  and  that  when  not 

bound  by  these  both  should  be   equally  free.     Other  objections  I 

have  also  heard  made,  but  I  cannot  hold  them  of  much  avail,  after  the 

experience  I  have  derived  from  the  Charlton  Club,  where  there  have 

always  been  women  members  who   have   used   it  as   their  leisure 

permitted ;  and  with  only,  that  I  can  discover,  the  unmisad  advantage 

of  helping  to  give  it  a  humanised  &nd  well-ordered  lone.     Indeed,  I 

believe  that  iu  any  institution,  having  a   moral  aim,  whether   for 

children  or  adults,  it  is  a  mistake,  becnuse,  as  it  were,  a  breach  of  the 

laws  of  tiatuie,  to  ee))arate  the  sexes. 

3.  Are  labourers'  clubs  to  ho  opened  on  Sundays  ?  Socially  and 
morally  viewed,  1  can  see  no  difl'erence  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  and  the  rich  keep  their  clubs  opeu  on  Sundays.  If,  liowover, 
these  institutions  are  to  bo  regaTdcJ  as  common  houses,  it  would 

•  seem  that  the  answer  must  be  conclusively  in  the  affirmative,  and 
more  especially  bo  if  they  are  to  form  either  antidotes  to,  or  substi- 
tutes for,  jiublic-houses. 
L        4,  I  diffidently  approach  the  beer  and  tobacco  question,  one  so 
^k  difficult  U>  settle  that  I  must  pass  it  with  only  a  few  remarks.     If 
^*  labourers,  or  any  other  class,  con  establish  clubs  for  themselves,  they 
certAiuly  are  entitled  to  be  as  free  in  making  their  own  regulations 
as  the  members  of  any  club  iu  Pall  Mall ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  aid  is  necessary,  those  who  give  it  have  a  right  to  make  cou- 
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ditions.  In  regard  to  the  admission  of  beer,  it  seems  a  p;iT,  as 
interfering  witli  the  independence  of  the  raemberH,  that  it  should  not 
be  iilloweil,  and  yet  with  the  experience  of  how  little  contml  die 
labouring  clussea  liave  over  themselves  in  the  uee  of  it,  a&d  the  dii< 
ordere  to  which  it  lends,  there  can  be  Httlo  iloubt  that  it  is  better  la 
reatrici  the  introduction  of  it  into  their  cluba,  however  regretable 
the  I'easona  for  it  may  be. 

The  tobacco  point  would,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  settle,  if  left  to  a 
vote  of  the  mujority,  nd  the  habit  of  emoking  has  of  late  become 
BO  general  in  all  classes,  that  its  ndniissioD  would  doubtless  paM  in 
the  affirmative  ;  but,  for  myself,  I  should  be  in  the  minorilv,  $inc«i 
apart  from  believing  it  to  be  very  deleterious  to  health,  I  cannot 
understand  how  anything  so  disagreeable  to  those  who  do  not 
indulge  in  it,  and  so  lasting  in  ita  nnpleasanC  effects  on  clollies  »nd 
fornilure,  ought  to  be  permitted  in  any  club  or  place  whatever,  in  or 
out  of  doors,  where  all  concerued  aro  not  agreed  in  the  matter. 

5.  In  the  maniigement  of  these  clubs  it  is  obvious  that  a  larga 
share  should  be  taken  by  the  members  for  whoso  benefit  they  are 
established,  in  order  that  they  may  feel  some  iudependent  powv 
over  and  an  interest  in  their  own  affairs,  but  labourers  of  all  kinds 
;  are  usually  so  deficient  in  business  skill,  that  it  is  necessary  to  an«- 
ciate  with  them  persons  who  can  supply  it.  I  am,  however,  of 
opinion  that  the  managing  body  should  lie  simply  a  committee,  with 
s  chairman,  and  without  any  houorary  officer,  or  anything  wbicb 
denotes  patronage. 

Before  concluding  I  roust  notice  an  objec'tion  that  has  been  mule 
to  clubs,  vi;{.,  that  they  entice  men  from  their  homes.  What  is  ilie 
value  of  this,  especially  as  applied  to  single  men  ?  Are  the  wreiclitii 
sleeping  berths,  or  the  shares  they  have  in  their  fathers'  hou6c<i,  to 
rbe  called  homes,  and  if  not,  what  have  they  to  be  enticed  from  but 
'the  corners  of  streets  and  other  lounging  places,  or,  as  their  litt 
resources,  public-houses  ?  The  objection  is  not  much  more  appli- 
cable to  married  men  of  the  labouring  class,  when  we  cou^der  the 
amount  of  comfort  and  quiet  to  be  found  in  their  Louses,  or  ibo 
desire  of  their  wives  to  have  them  constantly  of  an  evenicig  in  the 
midst  of  all  ihcir  domestic  work  ;  and,  even  as  regards  women, 
married  or  single,  the  objection  is  of  little  force,  if  the  club-houw  u 
made  what  it  should  and  may  be,  a  well-rogulated  commou  home. 
Another  objection  to  these  club'houses  is  that  the  labourers  ha*«  no 
time  to  use  them.  The  simple  answer  to  this  is,  that  they  do  find 
time  for  public-houses. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  remark  that  in  promoting  tL«  morali^of 
the  people,  places  for  their  comfort  and  recreation  are  no  more  lo  be 
neglected  than  schools,  and  I  must  add  my  belief  that,  if  tbo  nal 
which  has  been  ^hown  for  promoting  the  latter  bud  be«u  extrailnl 
to  providing  some  recreative  substitutes  for  public-houses,  ud 
also  playgrounds,  where  the  young  may  play  and  the  old  may  walcb 
them,  the  advances  towards  a  moral  and  sound  condition  of  ibe 
people  would  have  been  greater  than  at  present. 
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Tlie  Early    Closing  Movement   in   Edinburgh.     By  the  Rev. 
James  Begg,  D.D. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  early  closing  movement  rests  have 
been  cleaily  establislied.  The  uadue  prolongation  of  the  hours  of 
labour  on  the  part  of  youDg  persons  of  bolti  sexes  has  been  proved  to 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  injure  both  health  and  morality,  whilst  in 
shops  aud  warehouses,  such  long  hours  of  business  as  generally  exist 
at  present  are  wholly  unneceftaary. 

In  employment*!  connected  with  the  pi'oduction  of  goods  it  is  true, 
within  certain  limits,  that  the  amount  produced  will  depend  upon  the 
Dumber  of  hours  employed,  but  in  the  selling  of  goods  no  such  prin- 
ciple applies.  The  goods  to  be  bought  will  be  procured  during  the 
hours  at  which  the  places  of  business  are  open,  although  these  should  be 
much  fewer  than  at  present,  A  totally  ditferent  principle  is  applicable. 
Even  as  in  the  case  of  banks,  which  are  only  open  during  a  very  few 
hours  of  the  day,  all  the  people  that  do  business  with  them  go,  and 
are  under  (he  necessity  of  going  during  those  hours  ;  so,  if  all  the 
shops  and  warehouses  were  open  only  during  a  much  more  limited 
time  than  at  present,  the  same  amount  of  business  would  be  done,  but 
it  would  be  condensed  within  a  more  limited  period.  All  this  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  again  and  again,  but  still  requires  to  be 
reiterated. 

The  early  closing  movement  in  Edinburgh  has  never  met  with  the 
success  which  iia  importance  demands.  The  only  early  closing  asso- 
ciation in  regard  to  shops  and  warehouses  which  exists,  or,  at  least, 
which  acts  with  any  energy,  is  that  of  the  drapers.  The  number  em- 
ployed in  connexion  with  this  trade  of  both  sexes  in  Edinburgh  is 
calculated  to  be  about  two  thousand.  The  association  referred  to 
originated  about  ten  years  ago,  and  had  chiefly  reference  at  first  to 
the  Saturday  half-holiday,  although  including  the  more  general  ques- 
tion of  early  closing  on  the  other  days  of  the  week.  In  regard  to  the 
Saturday  hidf-holiday  a  considerable  impression  was  made.  A  large 
number  of  shops  agreed  to  shut  at  five  o'clock  on  Saturdays,  and 
Bome  of  those  that  held  back  at  first  have  apparently  become  con- 
vinced of  the  benelits  of  the  movement,  and  are  now  shut  on  Satur- 
day at  that  comparatively  early  hour.  The  hours  during  the  week 
have  since  al^^o,  in  some  instances,  been  getting  shorter.  Some  of 
the  larger  and  more  respectable  shops  are  closed  as  early  as  seven 
o'clock  in  winter  and  eight  o'clock  in  summer.  Out  of  upwards  of 
two  hundred  shops  in  Edinburgh,  however,  engaged  in  the  drapery 
trade,  it  is  unJeratood  that  more  than  a  half  still  keep  open  on  Satur- 
days till  between  eight  and  eleven  o'clock,  and  on  other  days  till  from 
eight  to  ten  o'clock.  Some  two  or  three  even  continue  their  business 
beyond  these  hours.  The  influence  which  the  late  hour  houses  exert 
those  which  close  early  in  the  same  locality  is  undoubtedly  great, 
is  constantly  Ihreatening  to  endanger  the  recurrence  of  the  for- 
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mer  injurious  practice  on  iho  pitrt  of  others.  It  \s  now  feared  ihu 
if  any  house  of  considerable  importance  were  at  present  to  resuiuv  the 
former  long-hour  system,  it  would  drag  a.  considerable  number  of  the 
smaller  onea  along  with  it,  and  Jo  an  immense  amount  of  injury  lotha 
cause,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  connexion  wlih  the  meeting  oi'  the 
Associnlion  in  Edinburgh,  a  new  impulse  may  he  given  in.  ^le  rigbt 
direction  to  this  important  cause. 

Tlie  obstacles  wliich  stand  iii  the  way  of  the  complete  soeccM  oi 
the  early  closing  movement  in   Ediiiburgli,   may  be   said   to  be   the 
following : — 1.  The  want  of  a  clearly  defined  jHiint  at  which  U  aiiD. 
"Early  closing''  is  a  vague  expression,  liecauae  wluit  some  may  rackoa 
early,  others  may  reckon  lat«.     Were  a  common  understanding  ODino 
to>  ^at  shops  should  not  be  opened  say  before  nine  o'clock  in  l]>e 
morning,  or  kept  open  say  after  six  or  seven  o'clock  on  week  iitjs, 
and  after  four  or  five  o'clock  on  Satunlays,  the  efforts  of  those  wha 
are  engaged  in  prosecu^g  the  early  closing  movement  would  Ksume 
I  a,  more  direct  and  dclinite  form.     It  is  demonstrable,  moreorer.  ih&i 
witltiu  these  limits  all  the  purjKtses  of  trade  could  be  mom  advu)- 
tageously  secured  than  at  present.     2.  There  bos  beeai  a  great  "Ht 
of  sutiiciently  extended  and  energetic  combination  amongst  the  [ 
mostly  deeply  intereatcil.     The  employers  are  apt  to  look  tvith  i 
what  imreaaonable  disapprobation  on  any  such  organisation 
and  those  employed  seem  never  to  have  fully  realised  the  fact  durt 
unless  all  the  shops  are  closed,  none  can  be  sure  of  conliniiinp  to 
themselves  the  bcneiits  of  the  early  closing  movement.      l^Hiai  is  i 
for  drapers  is  equally  good  for  grocci's.  luul  all  other  classes  of 
men    engaged   in  places  of  business.     The  effect  of    all  couiL 
together  would  be  a  ranch  stronger  und  more  widely  developed  po« 
.  of  public  opinion  brought  to  bear  in  the  right  direction,  whilst,  <• 
I  the  other  hand,  if  a  large  number  of  shops  itre  avowedly  atill  IcftopAt 
for   protracted  hours  by  common   consent,    the  reason  for  dotug 
the  others,  however  strong,  will  not  be  very  apparent.     Ther«  will 
thus  he  constant  danger  of  having  the   whole  movement  dafeotid. 
3.  There  has  been  a  great  want  of  conuaon  understau'ling  aaonpt 
the  emjiloycrs    of    the  young    persons    themselves.     The  iniawtft 
of    employers    Hre   identical  with   those  of    the    nnployed.     K^i 
employers  would   save   much   in    gas  and  otherwise,  aa  wi4  as  W 
much    better    sened    by  a    Umitatlon    of    llie    hours    of    htbov. 
.But  they  are  to  some  extent  jealous  of  each  other,  and  onlen  ■ 
'  clear  common  understanding  is  come  to,  the  idea  that  they  will  tak* 
advantage  of  each  other,  and  that  some  will  remain  open  whilst  iIm 
others  arij  closed,  naturally  renders  the  stability  of  the  whole  mot*- 
ment  precarious.     4.  Tbcro  is  a  great  want  of  intelligence  and  cea- 
Bideration  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  in  regard  to  tho  wlicte 
question  at  issue.     From  sheer  thoughtlessness  many  m^e  pnrrhafrt 
at  late  hours,  who  could  as  easily  accomplish  tlieir  buaineai  duciuK 
the  earlier  hours  of  the  day.    Were  a  healthy  public  (pinion  diffiued 
throughout  all  clasics  of  the  community,  and  did  the  frequenters  of 
ahops  not  only  resolve  to  make  early  purchaser  in  every  case,  but  i« 
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remonstrate  with  tho  employers  of  labour  in  regard  to  the  present 
mischieyotiB  system,  much  progress  Id  the  right  liirectiou  might 
Bpeediiy  be  anticipateii.  Tliere  dooH  not  seem  indeed  to  bo  any  good 
reason  why  the  inagistralea  of  our  cities,  aa  ropreaenting  the  whole 
community,  should  not  help  forward  this  important  morement.  We 
learo  that  two  centuries  ago  the  Siktnrday  holt-holiday  was  regularly 
ushered  in  by  the  ringing  of  the  city  bella,  and  pome  concerted  hint 
of  this  kind  in  regard  to  the  opening  and  closing  of  shops  and  places 
of  business  might  be  found  extremely  useful  at  present,  5.  What 
u  wftUted,  above  aU,  to  give  great  strength  to  the  movement  is  some 
effectual  mode  of  profitably  employing  the  hours  of  letauve  thus 
abstracted  from  the  drudgery  of  prolonged  toil  on  the  part  of  our 
young  men.  A  natural,  although  a  Bomowhat  unreasonable  objection 
to  the  whole  movement  has  becu  that,  in  proportion  to  the  hours  of 
leiaure  secured  will  be  the  temptations  to  mischief  on  tho  part  of 
the  young  men  espeeially,  and  that  you  must  continue  them  slaves 
is  order  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  sinners.  There  ia  reason 
to  believe  tliat  whilst  there  may  be  some  danger  of  this  kind,  the 
time  already  snatched  from  unnecessary  drudgery  in  Edinburgh  has 
to  a  large  extent  been  turned  to  good  account  by  numbers  of  young 
men  employed  in  shops  and  offices.  Never  were  evening  classes 
BO  numerous  or  so  well  attended  aa  now.  Our  School  of  Arts  has 
also  received  from  the  movement,  imperfect  as  it  has  been,  a  fresh 
impetus.  Wero  our  University  thrown  open  in  the  morning  and 
erening,  ami  were  classes  of  all  sorts  established,  by  attendance 
apon  which  young  men  might  not  only  acquire  useful  knowledge, 
but  qualify  themselves  for  obtaining  degrees  in  arts,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  such  classes  would  be  numerously  attended, 
wero  the  early  closing  movement  universal.  Such  an  exhibition,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  what  might  be  accomplished  by  the  early  closing 
movemeut,  would  be  well  fitted  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  nil  those 
well  disjHi^ed  persons  who  have  hitherto  stood  aloof  from  it  in 
consequence  of  inaccurate  views  or  imperfect  iufoniuktion. 

Upon  the  whole  there  is,  perhaps,  no  class  of  the  commnulty  who 
futve  It  higher  claim  upon  the  kind  consideration  of  philanthropists 
than  the  uumeroua  young  ptersons  in  our  shops  and  warehouses. 
Coming  from  all  parts  of  the  couniry,  many  of  tbem  youug  persons 
of  great  promise,  uome  of  them  destined  to  rise  to  considerable 
social  position,  every  consideration  of  Christianity  and  patriotism 
seems  to  point  in  the^direction  of  our  helping  them  to  the  uttormost 
to  help  themselves,  both  in  the  way  of  rescuing  them  from  unneces- 
■gry  drudgery  and  of  facilitating  their  acquirement  of  such  know- 
ledge and  such  right  principles  as  may  ultimately  conduce  to  their 
bigheet  interests  and  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  entire  common- 
iWe&lth. 
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The  Influence  of  Public  Opinion  on  the  Habits  of  the  fVorkiag 
Ciassea.     By  Mks.  Bayly. 

In  b  leniliug  articio  whicli  appeared  in  the  Times  on  the  subject  of 
Dreasniakers'  Apprentices  and  Workwomeu,  the  following  olwcrw- 
lion  occurred  ; — 

"  What  is  most  wanted  in  the  lower  classes,  is  the  existence  of  » 
pulilic  opinion  on  certain  moral  subjects."  If  we  may  substiluie  llw 
words  "  all  classes"  instead  of  "  tbe  lower  classes"  wo  liavo  n  tsId- 
ftblu  thought,  and  one  which  lies  nearer  the  root  of  our  moral  and 
social  dif^culties  thuii  is  usually  supposed, 

A  working  man,  well-known  to  ihe  writer,  met  with  an  acciJenf ; 
he  went  to  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  and  asked  for  help  onlj-  for  ■ 
few  weeks,  as  he  hoped  at  (he  expiration  of  that  time  to  be  able  to 
resume  his  employment.  The  clergyman  made  partic(ilar  imiuirits 
Bs  to  the  real  circumstances  of  the  man,  and,  amongst  other  (luesdoof) 
asked  if  the  income  of  the  family  in  any  way  depended  upon  ibe 
wife's  going  out  to  work  ?  "  No,  sir,"  the  man  replied  ;  "  it  b« 
been  ray  place  to  earn  Iho  money ;  and  up  to  this  time  I  have  done 
it.  Hy  wife  has  had  as  much  as  ever  she  couM  do  to  mind  ibe 
children  and  the  house  aud  me ;  and,  t  thank  God,  ehe  bos  done 
that,  aud  never  been  out  to  work,"  "  If  that  be  the  case,"  sud  llw 
clergyman,  "  I  cannot  relieve  you,  because  it  pT'oves  to  me  that  yoo 
have  not  done  all  in  your  power  to  help  yourselves.'*  ilad  ihe 
clergyman  called  in  the  aid  of  either  independent  thought  or  olsBT- 
vatiod,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  man  was  right;  b»t  in  fonnii^ 
his  judgment,  he  permitted  himself  to  be  guided  by  an  erroneaie 
pubhc  opinion. 

It  would  ho  interesting  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  opinion,  ind 
■ee  how  it  has  come  to  pass,  tliat  society  has  agreed  to  measure  the 
prosperity  of  the  family  by  the  amount  of  money  which  [uia'wa  into 
the  purse,  irrespective  of  any  mode  of  expenditure ;  but  witJioot 
patisiug  for  any  i-etrospectivc  glances,  we  will  assnme  the  fnei  that 
the  present  domestic  life  of  this  country  (we  speak  of  England)  ia 
usually  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  consequences  la 
Bocioly  of  the  homes  (amongst  the  poor  especially)  remaining  as 
they  are  now,  are  so  fearful  to  contemplate,  and  involve  quiMtJiniB  of 
Bueh  importance  to  the  nation  at  large,  that  no  subject  cut  be  ncn 
Avorthy  of  attention.  • 

As  all  mistakes  manifested  in  the  outward  life  must  hare  tlinr 
origin  in  erroneous  thought  aud  opiuiou,  it  is  not  eaough  In  it*\ 
merely  wiih  facts.  There  ia  no  doubt  that  if  we  can  sncntni  ia 
establishing  a  more  just  and  healthy  mode  of  thought,  Icadin*  tn 
Iho  correction  of  public  opinion,  the  corrected  life  will  soon  foHow. 

The  mistaken  feeling  of  which  we  complain  is  inanifcAting  itself 
at  present  in  the  very  low  standard  generally  entertained  of  pvcnl«l 
responsibility.  This  is  seen  by  the  readiness  with  which  Iwlii  tufa 
and  women  will  leave  their  children  exposed  to  every  cotieeinUe 
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danger,  rather  than  forego  the  chance  of  adding  the  most  paltry  sum 
to  their  weekly  incoiuc.  These  poor  igDorant  fathers  and  mothers 
■re  not  however  the  only  parlies  to  blame.  They  arc  under  ihe 
influence  of  a  public  opiDion,  which  oxalta  the  material  aliove  the 
epirituni,  and  places  money  before  morals.  I  one  day  visited  a  poor 
deformed  man,  who.  from  an  accident  in  his  childhood,  was  unequal 
to  any  labourer's  work,  and  was  left  at  home  to  care  for  two  or  three 
children.  lu  the  course  of  conversation,  he  said,  "  It  ia  very  hard 
for  me,  a  man,  to  spend  my  daya  here  minding  these  children.  1 
Boe  men  passing  the  door  aJl  day  with  their  brick-cai-ts,  aud  I  feel 
it  very  hard  to  be  cut  off  from  all  that,  and  to  have  to  spend  my 
life  shut  up  with  these  children,"  I  said,  "  1  am  sure  I  am  very 
sorry  you  should  suffer  so  much,  and  that  you  should  be  unable  to 
gg  out  to  work,  but  I  do  not  feel  na  you  do  about  taking  care  of  the 
children.  Tho'o  bricks  upon  which  the  men  you  envy  are  working 
iriU  be  used  to  build  walls  and  houses,  which  some  day  will  fall  and 
crumble  to  dust,  and  no  trace  of  the  busy  work  of  the  builders  will 
be  left;  but  if  you  can  succeed  lu  training  these  little  children  to 
what  is  good  and  right,  they  wiil  probably  grow  up  and  bless  you, 
eyea  in  this  life ;  and  when  Heaven  and  earth  have  passed  away, 
and  there  is  no  more  sea,  these  children  will  be  liriog  on  then,  and 
may  be  praising  aud  blessing  God  for  what  they  received  fi'om  you. 
An  angel  might  do  your  present  work,  and  feel  honoured  ia  being 
permitted  to  do  it."  The  man  stared  at  me  with  open  eyes  aud 
mouth,  and  declared  he  had  never  heard  such  a  thing  iu  bis  life ; 
bat  I  observed  that  during  tlie  remainder  of  the  visit  the  children 
were  treated  with  more  respect. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  this  man's  countrymen,  neither 
■T,  deformed,  nor  ignorant,  who  would  put  that  iirat,  wtiich  he 
t  first — and  that  last,  which  he  put  last,  It  Bometimos  happens, 
'ough  some  particular  subject  coming  prominently  forward,  that 
we  are  able  to  gauge  with  tolerahle  accuracy  the  state  of  public 
opinioa  on  some  social  question.  Such  an  opportuaity  occun'cd 
during  the  agitation  in  this  country  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Somes's 
Sunday   Closing  Bill."     The  diacussioa  on  such  a  subject  would 

K naturally  lead  to  observations  ou  llie  social  and  domestic  condition 
the  working  classes,  and  some  of  us  have  listened  attentively,  not 
Tha  proposal  of  Ihis  Bill  was,  that  all  puUic-hooseB,  imi  all  pineos  ol  public 
rt  where  fenaontBd  liquora  are  scFld,  BhiUl  be  cloni-d  irom  II  o'clock  on  Stttnr- 
oaj  cieaing  till  (i  g'clnck  od  Mondaj  morning,  "oxccpt  (o  a  tTaveller;" — but  ao 
detinitiog  itaa  given  of  who  is  to  be  deemeil  a  "  traTisUor." 

NcitTRlhftfnndiTig  the  very  l&rgo  majority  by  which  this  Bi!l  was  defflatod,  up 

)  Friday,  aaih  Jlay,  no  fe«or  thaa  2,081  petitions,  wilh  435,9«5  Bignalnroa,  wars 

-  laented  lo  tbu  iloiue  in  aupport  of  Iheabjtct  of  tha  Bill;  and  III  potitione,  with 

OG  ■ignatorea,  in  support  of  tho  terms  of   thii  partiaolnr  Bill )  while  only  77 

ationa,  in  all,  with  ^2,^340  big^aturei,  had  bflon  presented  against  either  this  Bill 

FitK  object.   On  Monilnj,  Tueaday,  and  Wednesday,  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  June,  ssTeral 

"""  'reds  more  ol  petitions  wore  presented  in  tavonr  of  Ihe  Bill  »nd  its  objoct, 

■  munlier   ol   petitions  qolte  inaigntfloant  in  comparison  was  pregenlcd 

at  the  Bill— Ek. 
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80  much  for  the  sake  of  the  direct  object,  as  to  discover  how  nmdl 
of  intelligence  or  ignorance  pervaded  the  minds  of  some  irlio  have 
CODBtituted  themselves  leaders  of  public  oinnion. 

People  are  mistaken  who  suppose  that  working  men  are  fonmng 
their  standard  of  right  and  wrong  from  tlie  publications  of  tJ» 
Tract  or  Christian  Knowledge  Societies.  Where  wo  meet  with  one 
person  reading  books  of  this  kind,  we  meet  with  at  least  twenty 
who  are  readers  of  newspapers,  and  of  newspapera  only.  I  never 
Baw  them  esamined  with  more  interest  than  at  the  time  to  which  I 
refer.  It  seemed  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  golden  opportunity  of 
finding  out  what  the  public  thought  of  working  men  for  Bpondiug 
BO  much  time  and  money  awny  from  their  families  ;  keepin*  up  «o 
many  public-houses  and  letting  so  many  homes  go  down.  It  was  not 
unusual  at  that  time  to  see  during  iho  dinner  hour  groups  of  rough- 
looking  men  listening  to  one  reading  aloud  ;  and  as  we  drew  nearer 
we  were  sure  to  hear  it  was  something  relating  to  the  Sunday 
Closing;  Bill,  Tlie  summing-up  observations  were  usually  something 
like  this : — "  Well,  that's  all  true  enough ;  we  work  bard  for  oar 
money,  and  we  ought  to  spend  it  as  we  like ;  and  take  our  pleamn 
when  we  can ;  and  next  Sunday  we'll  drink  confusion  to  oil  ihfW 
who  are  trying  to  hinder  us." 

Except  in  a  few  newspapers,  and  those  mostly  provinciftl  <mei,l 
scarcely  observed  any  speeches,  leading  ai'ticles,  reports  of  meetiii^ 
&c,,  which  could  tend  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  working  nm 
the  thought  of  their  parenlal  responsibility,  that  the  charge  of  the 
childran  committed  to  them  constituted  the  most  sacred  duty  of  ttair 
lives.     On  the  coutiary,  nearly  all  that  ihey  gathered  from  publie 
opinion  was,  to  confirm  them  in  a  course  dictated  to  them  by  Mlfidh 
ness,  and  to  moke  them  more  easy  than  ever  in  living  (as  they  tenn 
it)  to  enjoy  themselves.     And  we  arrived  at  the  same  concluFion  as 
that  just  quoted  from  the  Times,  that  what  we  want  is  a  diflCTtM 
public  opinion  on  certain  moral  subjects.     Much  as  all  tkis  wraf 
thought  and  feeling  arc  to  be  deplored  for  the  sake  of  their  effeel^H 
the  family,  they  will  1>e  found  to  be  equally  injuriona  to  the  ^^| 
himself.     To  he  working  for  others  is  the  one  thing  -which  radO^H 
and  digni6c3  daily  labour,  and  without  this  admixture  of  alevfl^H 
element,  the  man  of  toil  is  really  in  danger  of  iiuking  to  the  Imt 

of  the  brule.  

Mot  by  accident  have  so  many  injunctions  to  fathers  found  4^| 
way  into  the  pages  of  sacred  wriL  Tliey  have  been  plaeed  tf^| 
hy  One  who  "  know  what  wa:^  in  man,"  and  knew  that  the  (talffla^l 
of  this  duty  was  as  necessoi'y  for  the  father  as  for  the  child.  I  i^H 
never  known  a  man  to  go  far  wrong,  cither  iu  practice  or  priiM^H 
who  cared  wisely  and  well  for  his  family.  ^^^ 

'  But  we  must  now  consider  how  all  thia  bears  npon  one  of  ths 
leading  thoughts  of  this  paper,  viz..  the  practice  of  motlicra  karing 
their  families  whilst  they  go  out  lo  work.  As  it  is  »  fact  titijiMil 
dispute,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  money  earned  by  liitlrin 
of  families  goes  directly  for  their  own  sellish  grstiflcaljoiis,  H  «f 
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coarse  becomes  neceetary  tbnt  other  mexas  ehouM  be  devifteil  for  the 
support  of  the  cliildren.  The  countty  could  tell  us  &  gre»t  cIckI  about 
how  this  is  tlono.  The  millions  expended  upon  poore'  rates,  jnvenila 
reform  stories,  orphan  asylums,  ragged  schools,  &c.,  are  just  doine 
what,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  the  father  of  the  family  could 
do  quite  easily  himself. 

But,  much  as  is  done  by  the  country,  it  is  still  little  in  comjiarieon 
with  what  is  left  to  bo  done  by  the  wives  nnd  mothers.  Necessity, 
in  the  tiret  place,  drives  many  married  women  out  to  work.  The 
development  of  oertais  kinds  of  manufacture  in  this  country  has 
made  way  for  women's  labour.  In  many  dofiai'tments  of  industry  a 
woman's  hands  are  as  valuable,  or  even  more  so,  than  a  man's,  and 
aa  the  services  of  the  former  caa  be  procured  at  a  less  cost,  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  employer  to  encourage  them  in  going  out  to  work. 

The  love  of  eai-uing  money,  and  having  it  to  spend  as  they  like, 
lias  been  gsiaiog  ground  amongst  women  for  many  years  past. 
Whatever  any  of  us  learn  to  do  well  we  prefer  to  what  we  Jo  badly; 
and  us  the  attoutjou  of  girls  is  generally  from  an  ctirly  period  of  liffl 
directed  to  reniuneratiTe  work,  and  not  to  the  skilful  performunce  of 
the  quiet  duties  of  domestic  life,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  what 
might,  in  the  first  place,  have  had  its  origin  in  necessity,  is  in  the 
end  preferred.  Then,  whether  needed  or  not,  the  waahing-tub,  the 
ironing- table,  and  the  factory  are  chosen,  rather  than  the  caring  for 
home  and  children, 

Of  late  years,  the  wages  of  men  in  most  departments  have  been 
steadily  rixiDg.  Probably,  there  was  never  so  little  of  positive 
necessity  for  mothers  of  families  to  go  out  to  work  as  now;  and  yet 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  never  were  neglected  and  forsaken 
homes  so  numerous  as  at  the  present  time. 

All  deviation  from  Uod's  established  laws  must,  sooner  or  later, 
bring  UB  into  a  state  of  confusion,  disorder,  and  distress.  The 
present  difficulty  in  the  country,  arising  from  the  crowded  state  of 
the  labour  market,  can  bo  traced  as  a  natural  eftisct  fiom  a  certain 
cause.  Those  kind  and  humane  ladies  who  are  interesting  them- 
selves so  energetically  to  obtain  employment  for  women,  tell  us  that 
they  arc  at  their  wit's  end  lo  know  where  to  find  work  for  them  to 
do;  and  those  of  us  who  are  daily  walking  in  and  out  of  deserted 
homes,  and  looking  with  eyes  tilled  with  tears  on  the  intolerable 
suffering  and  degradation  endured  by  neglected  children,  are  think- 
ing almost  day  and  night  how  the  working  mother  is  to  be  restored 
to  her  own  place.  In  every  street  of  Loudon,  inhabited  by  the 
working  classes,  hundreds  of  women  are  wanted  to  do  the  raother'a 
work  in  the  family,  and  no  substitute  for  their  presence  will  ever  be 
found. 

From  out  of  the  number  of  poor  mothers  with  whom  I  am  con- 
stantly brought  in  contact,  I  have  been  able  to  persuade  many  to 
leave  the  wunhing-tub  and  ironing-table,  and  devote  themselves  to 
their  families.  I  have,  in  many  cases,  token  the  trouble  to  keep 
very  exact  account  of  the  profit  and  loss  connected  with  this  chang« 
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of  adinmiBtration,  and  the  result  of  this  moral  gwn  hu  never,  in  tsaij 
instance,  been  attended  with  pecuniary  lose.  The  mother^who  lujs 
at  home  seldom  fails  to  keep  decent  clothes  and  furniture  about  her, 
and  by  eo  doing  she  becomes  a  customer  to  the  labourmaking  trades: 
she  thus  indirectly  assists  other  faniiliea  to  obtain  a  liTclihood  as 
well  03  hor  own.  I  was  surprised  at  being  told  one  day  that  I  WM 
taking  an  antagonistic  position  to  the  Ladies'  Society  for  finding 
employment  for  women,  I  replied  :  "  So  far  from  that,  1  comnilered 
myself  one  of  their  best  friends,  for  whilst  they  complained  thatiliey 
were  constantly  stopped  in  iheir  career  by  coming  up  against  dead 
walls,  my  plan  would  bring  down  these  walls  and  enable  them  lo 
pass  on,"  In  other  words,  if  men's  wagce  were  brought  hojoe, 
instead  of  being  taken  to  the  public-house,  and  all  married  women 
removed  from  the  labour-market,  besides  the  advantage  of  having 
their  places  to  hll,  there  would  be  such  an  immense  demand  for 
crockery,  clothes,  ironmongery,  and  fiirniture  of  all  descripliona, 
that  the  difficulty  would  be  transferred  to  the  other  side,  and 
labourers,  instead  of  labour,  would  be  in  demand. 

But  we  have  hitherto  been  speaking  of  the  family.  We  have  not 
yet  touched  upon  the  effect  which  working  abroad  has  upon  the 
woman  herself.  As  we  have  said,  the  motive  which  sends  many  ■ 
woman,  in  the  lirst  place,  out  to  work,  ta  to  provide  bread  for  her 
children,  which  the  drunkenness  or  iiiditfereuce  of  the  hushand 
prevents  him  fi-om  doing.  For  some  time,  it  may  be,  the  money- is 
brought  home  and  expended  upon  the  children,  but  she  linds,  ttlai! 
that  she  bus  only  a  woman's  strength.  While  the  man  rciums  fintt 
Lis  labour  to  rest,  nothing  more  being  expected  from  him,  ste 
comes  back  to  her  home  to  find  another  day's  work  awaiting  her 
there.  It  is  tlio  custom  for  all  laundry  work  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
day:  the  hireling  returns  in  the  evening  with  her  wages  in  her 
hand;  she  cannot  go  many  steps,  unfortunately,  without  coming  to 
a  house  ofl'ering  every  temptation  to  go  in  and  take  the  very  thing 
she  seems  so  much  to  need.  She  is  exhausted  with  heat  and  fatigue) 
she  knows  that  no  refreshing  meal  awaits  her  at  home  ;  nothing  bat 
dirt,  confusion,  crying  children,  and,  it  may  be  also,  an  angry  has- 
band.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  temptation  should  prove  too  strong 
for  her  to  resist,  and  that  the  hard-enrued  money  is  spenl  in  the 
attempt  to  drown  the  perception  of  all  this  intolerable  wrelthed- 
ness  ?  and  in  this  way  it  comes  to  pass  that  she,  who  was  intended 
to  bo  known  as  the  honoured  wife  and  mother,  cornea  to  bo  e^ed 
instead,  the  "  drunken  woman," 

From  many  years' observation  and  long  euetaiucd,  though  nwil 
imperfect,  efforts  to  improve  the  home  life  of  the  working  duM^ 
I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  thai  though  something  may  be  dose 
by  the  advocacy  of  improved  plans  applied  lo  the  outward  conditi(«, 
the  root  of  the  mischief  will  not  be  reached  until  onr  mindt  we 
brought  more  directly  under  the  influence  of  God's  si«udard  of 
truth.  Within  a  few  verses  of  the  18th  chapter  of  Matthew,  w« 
are  told  of  the  Father's  love  for  the  little  ones :  it  is  not  Uts  will 
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Qi&t  one  should  perish ;  of  the  Son  coming  to  seek  and  to  save  tbcm  ; 
and  of  the  awful  punishraent  deaouiiceJ  upon  those  who  offend  or 
cause  ihem  to  Bin.  When  wo  compare  these  woi-ds  with  the  world's 
standai'd  of  parental  rcspDnsibilil:y,  with  the  opinion,  which  the 
working  man  gathers  from  Epeeclies  delivered  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  viz..  thai  he  has  a  light  to  do  as  ho  likes  with  his  money 
and  hia  time,  regardless  of  the  most  saored  and  solemn  dutii^s  of  life: 
wheu  we  think  of  all  this  we  feel  that  truth  must  exist  in  onr 
minds,  more  as  it  does  in  God's  mind,  before  we  can  hope  for  much 
improvement  in  the  outer  life. 

Those  grand  and  fearful  words  which  terminate  the  first  sermon 
that  Christ  preached  beforo  multitudes  of  people — "and  the  ruin 
of  that  house  was  great " — -simply  mean  that  one  person  went 
wrcmg  instead  of  right.  This  shows  us  Christ's  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  individual  character.  Upon  these  truths  we  believe 
we  must  rest  the  lever  by  which  w«  hope  to  raise  the  standard  of 
parental  responsibility.  When  the  thoughts  of  people  generally  are 
iu  unison  with  the  scriptural  teaching,  fathers  will  not  dare  to  stand 
in  the  pubitc-houses  and  waste  that  substance  on  riotous  living 
which  is  due  to  the  support  of  their  families.  Mothers  will  not  dare 
to  wash  and  gossip  and  drink  whilst  they  have  left  their  children 
exposed  to  every  couceivable  evil.  Government  will  not  dare  lo 
legalize  a  trade  which  is  the  cause  of  the  perishing  of  millions  of 
souls,  each  one  of  whom,  wc  are  told  upon  authority,  which  a 
professedly  Christian  nation  cannot  dispute,  i^  of  more  value  than 
the  weaitli  of  the  whole  world.  I  not  unfretiueiitly  hear  persons 
T^;ret  that  they  cannot  do  more  in.  the  way  of  assisting  to  remove 
some  of  the  many  evils  which  press  upon  society.  The  lield  for 
work  is  so  large  that  no  labourer  of  any  kind  must  be  sent  back  as 
not  wanted,  and  it  is  so  varied  that  no  earucst-h carted  persons  need 
wwt  long  without  discovering  the  peculiar  niche  which  God  has 
qualified  them  to  fill.  Bnt  tbis  paper  has  been  dealing  with  public 
opinion :  this  tomethinti  which  exists  amongst  us.  so  powerful  for 
evil  or  for  good,  that  the  word  "  omnipotent"  is  frequently  applied 
to  it.  There  is  no  person,  however  apparently  iusigniticant,  who 
cannot  bring  some  influence  to  bear  upon  this.  Of  late  years  it 
has  been  no  uncommon  thing  for  poor  women  to  call  \i\Kin  and  tell 
me  that  they  have  given  up  going  out  to  work,  and  that  they  are 
getting  a  deal  better  off.  Men  stop  me  in  the  street,  in  the  winter, 
and  tell  me  that  ihoy  have  tried  everywhere  to  get  work,  but  have 
not  succeeded,  and  that  their  wives  are  obliged  to  undertake  a  little 
charing  or  washing,  but  they  will  lake  care  lliat  shall  not  go  on 
after  they  get  into  work.  If  we,  each  of  us,  do  what  we  can  in  our 
own  immediate  neighbourhood  to  promote  a  d)tti?rcnt  kind  of 
thought,  we  may  hope,  in  course  of  time,  to  see  a  diflerent  kind  of 
practice. 

We  are  thankful  to  live  in  a  country  which  has  its  great  asso- 
ciations for  the  discussion  of  scientiiii;  subjecls;  its  musical  fostivals; 
iu  competitive  shows  for  the  best  contrived  implements,  and  for  the 
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finest  cattle:  for  all  these  purposes  tend  to  the  perfection  of  onr 
oater  lift,  and  many  of  them  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
found wisdom  and  bcnellcence  of  our  great  Creator.  But  Ihew 
things  will  not  consiituto  the  strength  of  onr  nation.  God's  wot4 
■will  stand,  that  "RightoousnesB  exallcth  a  nation."  It  Je  aone 
inlliicnce  which  proceeds  direct  from  our  home  life,  from  which  w9 
have  the  moat  t«  hope  or  to  fear,  and  we  have  never  wondered  thal^ 
after  manj  ^cara  of  banishment,  when  Ezra  was  returning  to  hit 
beloved  country,  bright  with  hope  of  being  able  to  restore  her  to  her 
former  high  position,  that  he  should  have  pftused  on  his  waj,  and 
that  we  read — "  Then  I  proclaimed  a  fast  there,  at  the  ri»«r  of 
Ahava,  that  wo  might  afQict  ouraelvee  before  our  God ;  to  seek  of 
Him  a  right  way  for  ««,  and  for  our  little  onet,  and  fiw  all  our 
SubstajKe." 
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Report  of  the  Irish   Society  for  the  Employment  of  Educated 
Women.     By  A.  B.  Coblett. 

THIS  ia  the  second  report  presented  to  the  Association  by  the  Iridi 
Society  for  Iho  Employment  of  Women.  Hitherlo  the  w>ciely 
in  Dublin  has  )>cen  strictly  a  training  institution,  anil  devoted  iv 
actual  work  to  the  office  of  preparing  women  of  tlio  middie  raitkf, 
or  in  reduced  e ire um stances,  to  undertake  with  confidence  rarlow 
occupations  of  a  remunerative  character.  For  two  years  it  hu 
Bteadily  and  pcreeveringly  followed  this  course  ;  it  established 
classes  for  different  pursuit*,  and  even  when  these  were  mainUuned 

f  at  heavy  pecuniaiy  loss  still  persevered  in  tbo  effort  to  finish  at  leaO 
a  few  ladies  in  tUe  work  each  had  selected.  By  pursuing  this  plan 
popular  B_vnn|)athy  and  support  was  gaincil,  the  society  recogniwl  ■* 
occupying  a  useful  position ;  and  it  is  now  acknowledged  a«  a  pohUc 
benefit  to  tlu'  city,  entirely  free  at  the  same  lime  from  the  ch^^  ti 

.having  interfered  with  the  occupation  or  emoluments  of  men,  or  rf 
aving  cnuseil  even  individual  diminution  of  means  to  ihem-     It  i» 

'  BO  trifling  salisfaction  that,  closing  the  second  year  of  its  exiat«DM 
last  week,  ihc  society  sliould  be  enabled  to  enler  on  a  more  cnbij^ 
sphere  of  usefulness,  and  add  employment  to  training ;  that  fl  \ 
succeeded  in  overcoming  prejudice,  and  has  advanced  po  far  t<ii1 
course  without  once  falling  into  the  wrong  position  with  any  portiMl 
of  the  public. 

The  eliipses  have  amounted  to  seven,  namely: — iSewing  machine,  to 
wliich  is  taught  the  negleeted  art  of  cutting  out  clothing,  and  in 
which  also  overseers  of  workrooms,  where  women  are  empla^fol,  MB 
trained;  commercial  elai'ses  for  writing,  arithmetic,  bookkeqiBgi 
for  law  writing,  and  ornamental  writing;  telegraph  clerks  ;  am  art 
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I  for  |>ractifling  engraring  on  wood  and  metal ;  lil!i<^rftphing— 
tolh  drawing  and  writing.  At  tbe  suggMtion  of  »>me  mcmbcra  of 
the  eocie^,  n  Latin  dass  whs  commenced  for  the  purjKiBe  of  touching 
I^tin  to  governesses,  it  lieiiig  the  experience  in  Ireliind  for  some  ^c&tb, 
that  junior  w^honls,  whert;  boys  can  leam  the  elements  of  Latin,  with- 
out sorioiia  sjicrifice  of  timp  Hraon*^  great  boy?,  have  censed  to  existt 
and  it  has  l>ecn  asoert.ained  tlint  govcmesBes  who  can  ?upplj  this  want 
are  mncb  more  highly  rcmiineniliid. 

It  may  be  permitted  to  add  tho  figures  of  the  two  years  together, 
Aa  results  training — it  being  Urst  etaled,  that  a  conaidorable  number 
of  applications  have  been  rejected,  partly  from  the  porsooa  not 
reaching  the  standard  of  "Middle  Class,"  and  so  not  within  the 
scope  of  tho  society's  action,  and  also  as  being  hopeless  aubjects  for 
the  experiment  of  teaching.  Thus,  in  the  sewing  machine  and 
CTersccrs,  the  pupils  amounted  to  1 52 ;  commercial,  89 ;  telegraph, 
19;  law  writing,  38;  engraving,  16;  Latin,  3;  lithography,  fi; 
total,  323.  Tho  employments  for  the  two  years  number  142,  all  of 
whom  have  been  trained  in  the  society.  There  is  also  a  system  of 
certificates,  already  looked  upon  as  yaluablo  by  the  public,  and  in 
tiioe  it  ia  hoped  a  certilicate  from  the  society  will  be  regarded  as  a 
prize,  as  it  is  even  now  as  a  guarantee  of  competency  by  employers. 
Hie  registry,  hitherto,  has  chiefly  been  used  as  a  feeder  to  the 
classes,  all  pupila  jiaasing  through  it  to  them,  and  though  it  is  pro- 
posed to  extend  its  functions  hy  opening  it  to  governesseB,  matrons, 
and  sick  nurses,  as  well  as  for  the  society's  pupils,  it  is  primarily 
einployed  for  the  pupils,  and  as  the  responsible  office  for  transferring 
them  to  situations,  Tho  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  has  been  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  clerks  trained  by  the  society, 
ftfl  to  advance  considerably  tho  salaries  awarded  at  first  entrance  on 
tbe  appointmenlt^.  The  law  copying  office  has  kept  six  clerks 
oonstontly  at  work  during  tho  terms,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  lat^e 
increase  of  business,  of  late  executed  in  Iiondon  and  elsewhere, 
llirongh  tlio  facilities  afforded  by  the  jvoat-office,  will  henceforward 
be  entrusted  to  tho  ladies  taught  in  the  classes. 

ILiving  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  convenient  and  well  mtuated 
house,  the  society  ia  about  tu  try  au  experiment  which  has  been 
successful  in  many  instiuices  of  8  ca-operative  ahop,  the  shares  (lOi. 
each)  being  intended  for  investment  by  the  pupils  as  a  means  of 
training  tliem  to  unite  their  resources,  often  too  slender  individually 
to  enable  them  to  be  turned  to  account,  and  to  show  them  how  to 
enter  into  business  for  themselves.  The  stationery  trailc  has  been 
chosen  as  the  one  most  suitable  to  the  work.  It  is  intended  to  carry 
cat  the  scheme  with  business  like  precision,  so  that  it  ahall  exhibit  a 
lesson  for  thorough  management  of  an  experiment  which  it  is  hoped 
may  be  worthy  of  being  imitated.*  A  provident  aocioty  with  medical 
advices  and  eick  list  pensions  ia  also  projected,  so  that  through  botli. 


^  An  ciporimant  of  tins  kind,  bogun  by  Miss  BesBip  PnrkpB,  has  been  is 
opeiaCioD  tor  upirards  uf  tno  f  ean  at  li>,  iJangliaiii  I'Iocb,  wiUi  perfect  mooMt. 
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women  m&y  be  afforded  the  example  of  uniting  ibm  little  means  to 
provide  themselves  with  comfort  for  the  rainy  day,  and  mx  o[ipor- 
tuoity  of  escaping  the  bi'eukilowii  in  health  which  too  ofk>u  awaiu 
them  through  neglected  illness,  and  heartbreaking  anxiety,  Tlie 
house  into  which  the  society  has  removed  is  in  fortunate  prosimily 
to  the  leading  institution  of  Ireland,  the  Itoyul  Dublin  Society,  to 
whose  generous  assistance  and  eyinpatby  our  clnsscs  ure  »■)  madi 
indebted ;  and  who  opened  theii-  library  and  examiuatioDs  to  wometi 
in  coutpliment  to  our  Association.  Supplementing  liif  theor^c 
science  and  art  teaching  of  the  Royal  Dubiiii  Society,  by  the  practical 
tnKlework  of  our  own,  and  their  elaborate  system  of  li-cture*.  by  our 
simple  but  eminently  useful  projected  course  on  sauitAry  and  practical 
thing^i  it  may  be  hoped  that  a  permanent  influence  will  be  exaciAcd 
upon  our  pupils,  and  that  ciich  one  of  them  will  prove  reapcctahle 
and  successful  in  tlie  avocation  she  follows. 


Statement  of  the  Working  of  the  Edinhurgh  Soeieft/ for  Pro- 
moting the  Emplot/ment  of  Women,     By  pHfEBK  BlytH. 

The  society,  of  which  a  condensed  report  is  now  offei^  ww 
formed  about  three  years  since,  by  the  exertions  of  Miss  Bessie 
Farkes  and  Misa  Emily  Faithfull,  who  visited  Edinburgh  in 
1860,  after  having  attended  the  meeting  of  this  Association  in 
Glasgow.  Their  visit,  and  a  meeting  at  which  ihey  read  to  u 
interested  audience  the  papers  previously  brought  before  the  Aho> 
cialion  in  Glasgow,  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  a  commiiiee, 
who  were  left  to  carry  out,  as  circumstances  should  permi[.  the 
views  of  the  London  Society  for  Promoting  the  Employmeui  of 
Women.  It  very  soon  became  evident  that  the  two  cities,  so  difibrent 
in  size,  in  feeling,  and  in  wealth,  differed  also  in  what  was  poasiUt 
and  what  was  impracticable  for  llie  sister  societies,  Belierin^ 
that,  as  a  branch  of  the  London  Society,  we  should  be  obligi^  to 
follow  its  steps  very  closely,  we  avoided  that  difficulty  and  took 
the  name  of  the  Edinburgh  Society  for  Promoting  the  Emplovmcnt 
of  Women,  in  order  to  secure  to  ourselves  the  needful  indepeudence 
of  action. 

Having  thus  started  into  existence  less  than  three  years  sinee. 
having  to  combat  with  our  own  inexperience  in  the  work  we  htd 
undertaken,  as  well  as  with  very  limited  means,  and  this,  in  additiua 
to  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  the  some  work  elsewhere,  it  is  ttai 
surprising  that  wo  should  have  no  striking  results  to  record ;  aar 
are  we  in  the  least  discouraged  by  this,  or  by  the  hindrance?  willi 
which  we  meet.  On  the  contrary,  these  hindrauces  only  seem  u 
point  out  more  strongly  the  need  of  such  a  society  as  that  here 
represented,  in  order  that  they  may  be  delected  and  bn^oght 
distinctly  under  tbo  notice  of  those  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  remove  them. 


Bij  Phcebe  Bltjth. 
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Te  are  especially  deairoua  that  the  society  ahould  be  seen  in  its 
true  light,  that  of  a  tpntntive  menaui'e.  It  is  acknowloiisjeil  on  all 
hands  that  a  great  evil  csista  ;  that  many  womea  spend  their  lives 
in  unceasing  and  excessive  tuil  for  a  bare  mninteuauce  ;  that  many 
otiiers,  though  williug  to  labour,  full  in  finding  employment;  and 
that  yet  others  pass  their  days  in  the  weariaess  of  idleness,  or  fritter 
them  away  in  frivolous  pursuits,  incapable  of  satisfying  the  wants  of 
ft  reasonable  being,  far  less  those  of  an  immortal  soul.  Should  our 
society  be  able  to  throw  aorae  light  on  the  causes  of  such  a  state  of 
things,  it  will  not  have  existed  in  vain,  for  in  the  right  understanding 
of  a  difficulty  lies  ultimate  strength.  Should  we  reach  the  higher 
point  of  suggesting  remedies,  to  bo  applied  by  onrselves  or  by  others 
more  closely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  applicants,  we  shall 
surely  deserve  the  favourable  regard  of  all  who  are  cot  absorbed  in 
selfish  interests. 

In  order  to  secure  our  first  object,  the  obtaining  a  correct  view  of 
the  difficulty  to  be  met,  the  siniplest  and  most  effective  plan  seemed 
to  be  the  opening  of  a  register,  in  which  should  be  enrolled  all 
qualilied  applicants  for  employment  of  every  kind.  From  among 
them  we  proposed  to  meet  the  wants  of  employers,  for  whoso  appli- 
cations a  separate  list  was  opened.  The  espense  of  registration  is 
divided  between  the  employer  and  the  employed,  as  both  are  bene- 
fited, and  neither  would  like  to  receive  as  a  favour  what  they  can 
secure  as  a  tight. 

It  is  evident  that  several  Important  ends  would  be  gained  by  such 
lists. 

It  would  quickly  be  seen  in  what  directions  of  female  work 
demand  and  supply  correspond,  and  where  each  exceeds  or  falls 
short  of  the  other. 

Again,  as  the  register  naturally  brings  the  acting  committee  into 
personal  contact  with  both  employers  and  the  employed,  they  aro 
favourably  circumstanced  for  seeing  tho  whole  question  from  dilferent 
points  of  view,  so  as  to  understand  how  far  it  is  affected  by  unreason- 
able expectations  in  employers  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  want  of  qualification  iu  the  employed, 

A  third  advantage  lies  in  our  being  frequently  able  to  find  amongst 
our  applicants  for  ono  form  of  work,  those  required  for  some  other 
department,  less  customary  and  therefore  overlooked.  This  we  have 
succeeded  in  doing  in  various  cases. 

Another  benefit  of  the  register  must  also  be  alluded  to.  Ours  is 
not  a  charitable  institution,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
&3  nolle  looking  entirely  to  others  for  support  can  be  conaeoted  with 
us.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  a  very  little  pecuniary  aid  given 
at  the  right  lime,  and  in  tho  right  way,  will  lead  to  self-support. 
The  funds  of  the  society  are  not  at  our  command  for  such  a  purpose, 
but  we  draw  upon  what  private  sources  are  open  to  us,  and  wo 
have  tho  great  satisfaeiion  of  knowing  that  we  thus  rise  to  the 
highest  kind  of  charity,  that  which  makes  the  receiver  independent 
of  it  in  future. 
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A  detftiled  account  of  our  proceeiliiiga  is  giren  yearly  at  the 
annaal  meeting  of  our  society,  and  would  bo  oat  of  placo  hem  It 
is  sutlicieat  to  state,  that  our  lists  include  teachers  in  e*eiy 
department,  for  schooU,  fainilies,  or  privato  iuatractiou  ;  comp&nioai, 
iDatroits  for  public  iuatitutione,  female  missioDoricfl  And  Bible-womeit, 
sick-nuraca  of  all  kinds,  Imok-keeperd,  luiirdreAscrB,  shop-^U, 
waitresses,  seamatressea.  and  daily  workers  ia  every  Itranch  of 
domestic  employment.  To  these  wo  hope  booh  to  add  other  cmplof- 
meota — such  as  French  polishing  and  working  the  telegraph-— bit 
the  meaoa  of  training  for  theao  have  not  yei  been  completod.  Tlie 
applicants  for  employment  during  the  two  yean  and  a  half,  of  whJdt 
I  give  the  rcault,  have  been  661  ;  the  permanent  situftticmB  camlM 
during  the  same  time  have  been  •1&9,  or  two-thirds  of  the  faayiojtn. 
Of  the  661  appUcoutB,  above  300  have  found  cmploymant,  ehbcf 
directly  from  the  society,  or  by  some  other  chamiel,  before  we  had 
met  with  what  waa  suitable  for  tbem.  Of  the  459  emplojen^  a 
proportion  only  have  had  their  wania  supplied,  while  the  oibcn 
have  failed  in  finding  what  they  wanted,  from  cauaea  \o  be  dW* 
wards  uaaigned.  These  numbers  do  not  include  temporal^'  eogig^ 
menta,  either  daily  or  weekly,  of  which  we  average  twenty  B-noatb, 
passing  directly  through  ilie  society,  besides  all  that  are  ntada 
indirectly  in  consequence  of  gooil  workers  being  inlrodiratd 
by  us. 

In  cmigraliou.  we  hnve  not  been  able  to  make  any  a[>ecial  i 
traordiaary  eflbrts,  but  we  arc  iii  commuuicatioa  aud  co-op 
with  other  associations  for  this  purpose,  and  rooonuneud  applicanli 
to  them.  Besides  this,  we  promote  it  in  individual  eaaea,  hj  fiUiag 
up  definite  situations.  For  this  end  we  have  bad  appIicBtion»  fti^ 
the  European  continent  (if  that  may  he  culled  fimigratioa),  fraa 
Canada,  Auetralia,  Syria,  India,  and  China- 
Having  thus  given  a  summary  of  our  proceedings,  it  rematu  oalj 
for  ue  to  present  the  conclusions  to  which  we  havo  been  le^  othtr 
in  the  way  of  causes  or  remedies  of  tlio  evil  we  are  deatiog  wilt— 
the  number  of  women  depending  on  their  own  exerti<ss  for  wafftn, 
but  not  finding  employment. 

Prominent  otnoug  these  causes  are  the  TbIm  ideaa  entcrtaiMJ 
regarding  woman's  work,  implyiug,  if  tliey  do  not  ai^tually  asMit. 
that  a  woman  i^  entilled  to  employment  and  to  TvumueraiioD  l«r 
it,  whether  or  net  she  is  eOicieat  in  liie  department  she  h^  laletliil  j 
it  is  passing  strange  how  dtfGcult  it  is  to  convince  the  impowiifefd 
applicant  for  work,  or  the  friend  whose  protigU  she  i^  that  whiUt 
poverty,  age,  or  sickness  are  strong  cluima  for  sympathy  or  cba»> 
table  aid,  they  form  no  qualification  for  employment. 

Modifying  for  our  own  purposes  wliat  Mrs.  Bayly  ha*  wH 
regordiog  workmen,  we  quote  from  her  and  say,  "  all  th*t  we  dnn 
will  be  accomplii^hed  to  a  great  extent  when  waiaea  4eteniuM  (■ 
qualify  themselvea  so  elleclually  for  tbe  perfbrmaaoe  of  vriiat  iWy 
undertake,  that  their  services  will  be  considered  iDili<pciMabl&  So 
great  is  the    demand  for  skilled  labourers,  that  cooliil  we  ckBf* 
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the  thouaantU  of  mcompetent  into  thoroughly-ciaaUfied  women,  we 
Bhould  hear  little  more  of  waut  of  employment.  It  is  those  un- 
fortunalo  people  who  can  do  nothing  well,  who  encumber  the  world, 
and  bring  about,  however  reluctaoLly,  the  convicliuu,  that  their 
room  is  more  to  be  desired  thna  their  company." 

This  evil  will  only  be  romeUiwl  when  it  is  generally  admitted, 
that  for  women  as  for  men,  the  pi'ice  paid  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  value  given,  and  that  ttioae  who  expect  high  or  even  moderate 
remuneration,  must  first  be  trained  for  their  work,  so  as  to  deserve 
it.  As  our  work  has  progressed,  the.  need  of  training  clusses  has 
been  tu-gently  forced  upon  us,  and  duiiug  the  laat  yeai-  these  have 
been  carried  on  under  different  ladies :  one  for  French,  open  lo 
those  professing  to  teach  the  language,  but  unqualified  for  doiDg 
■6 ;  and  another  for  arithmetic  and  book-keeping,  open  to  shop-girls, 
Igid  those  who  intend  to  become  so.  Both  of  these  cloGsea  have 
been  eagerly  attended,  and  much  progress  has  been  made,  which 
has  led  to  the  holding  of  situations  which  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  obtained.  We  see  that  we  muat  follow  the  steps  of  the 
Dublin  Society  in  this  respect,  by  giving  multiplied  and  varied 
op])ort unities  for  training,  as  the  best  means  of  lurthering  our 
object. 

But  even  a  course  of  careful  training  for  the  special  work  to  be 
done  is  not  rmtficicut,  without  the  training  of  chai'actcr.  In  this 
respect,  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  that  any  society  can  effect  what 
is  needed  ;  many  other  iDfluence^  muet  lend  their  aid  to  co-operate 
with  it:  the  secular  teacher  must  give  knowledge,  method,  and 
general  intelligence ;  we  muat  have  high  principles  and  a  constant 
reference  lo  God,  implanted  and  fostered  by  parents  and  their  coad- 
jutors, whether  Sabbath-school  teachers  or  ministers  of  the  ChriHtiaa 
religion ;  whilat  much  depends  on  the  homo  management  and  culture, 
to  give  a  sound  healthy  frame,  to  traiu  the  heart,  to  regulate  the 
diEpoaitiou,  and  to  quicken  the  intellect,  thus  preparing  for  all  that 
is  done  in  the  outer  world,  or  confirmiug  it.  The  eolf-control  and 
self-denial,  the  truthfulness,  the  eon^cieDtious  discharge  of  duty,  ae 
to  God  and  not  to  man,  the  ready  syuiputhy  with  others  needed  to 
make  a  good  wife  or  mother,  ai'e  all  necessary,  though  perhaps  in 
varying  degrees,  to  make  a  woman  what  she  ought  to  be,  as  a 
teacher,  a  matron,  a  servant,  a  seanastrese,  a  shop-girl  or  a  aick- 
noree. 

When  we  do  not  find  the  qualities  we  have  referred  to, 
no  society  can  be  of  any  service,  as  a  situation,  if  provided, 
will  soon  be  lost^  Where  they  exist,  we  have  repeatedly  found 
that  the  helping  hand  which  our  society  can  give  is  not  long 
needed.  That  it  is  required,  however,  and  that  we  have  often 
had  the  pleasure  of  opening  the  gate  for  meritorious  individuals 
to  enter  on  a  career  of  successful  industry,  smoothing  the  way 
for  them,  and  helping  them  over  the  difficulties  of  a  first  outset, 
many  cases  could  be  given  to  attest.  This  seems  the  work  assigned 
to  us,  and  which  wo  can  do  ;  for  having  done  this,  we  have  received 
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many  expressions  of  gratitude,  and  the  knowledge  that  it  is  often  id 
our  power,  is  a  strong  inducement  to  persovero  iti  the  way  in  which 
we  have  begun. 

Again,  many  such  cases  as  the  foUowiag  come  under  our  notice. 
A  young  person,  from  eixlecQ  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  presenU 
herself  us  a  candidate  for  employment,  which  must  be  immedutlcl; 
remunerative;  but  she  has  neither  taste  nor  fitness  for  one  iliing 
nor  for  aiiotlicr.  We  6ud,  on  inquiry,  that  she  has  au  tmperfMt 
knowledge  of  several  of  the  many  branches  of  study  genenlly 
included  under  the  head  of  eiiucation,  that  is  to  say,  what  is  to  to 
got  out  of  books :  of  what  is  to  be  learned  from  observation,  and 
still  better,  from  active  useful  oraploymeut  in  the  daily  duties  of 
home-life,  she  knows  nothing ;  she  cannot  make,  perhaps  not  mmil, 
far  less  cut  out,  any  article  of  dress  for  herself  or  others,  and  of 
I  household  economy,  either  in  general  or  in  detail,  she  is  entirely 
,  ignorant.  Such  cases  are  not  mre  in  onr  eiperieuce,  and  whil«  we 
'  admit  that  unwise  mothers  have  often  allowed  this  i^orance  ta 
exist  under  their  own  roof,  we  cannot  withhold  the  fact,  that  il  i> 
more  frequently  the  case  where  a  daughter  has  spent  years  in  somi 
place  of  training,  which  is  understood  to  supply  the  place  ofahoow, 
but  does  most  certainly  not  prepare  I'or  home  duties.  Of  eoonft 
this  remark  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  establishments  professing  M 
give  only  intellectual  training. 

Wherever  the  mistake  has  been  made,  the  result  ia  the  mat, 
and  the  mother  or  friend,  who  ought  to  have  found  an  aasislaiit, 
after  having  made  it  clear  to  us  that  her  charge  is  of  no  use  in  tk> 
kitchen,  nursery,  parlour,  or  shop,  either  when  sickness  demaodi 
unusual  cflbrts,  or  in  times  of  ordinary  health,  generally  cooeliite 
with  the  idea  that  "she  would  take  a  little  teaching,"  and  io  splt» 
of  our  representation,  that  teaching,  like  all  other  occupations,  hu 
its  own  peculiar  requirements,  which  all  do  not  possess,  another  ia 
added  to  the  number  of  half-hearted,  and  therefore  unsuccesafnl « 
unhappy  teachers.  Such  a  conclusiou,  it  is  true,  wua  not  ooutcai* 
plated  by  those  who  planned  the  education,  whether  at  hooie  or 
elsewhere,  but  it  results  from  the  view  often  taken  of  intellecinal 
attainments,  or  elegant  accomplishments,  by  which  they  ar«  e<n- 
sidered  as  a  reason  for  laying  aside  everything  else,  instead  of 
being  a  means  by  which  every  duty — domestic,  aocuU,  or  public, 
manual,  phyi>ical,  or  moral — will  bo  better,  because  more  intelli- 
gently, disciiarged,  tlian  it  would  have  been  without  aacb  acqoirft- 
ments. 

Were  the  latter  view  of  the  question  abidingly  pi-escnt  in  iht 
minds  of  the  teacher  and  parent,  and  carefully  inslillcd  into  Umm 
of  the  young,  we  might  expect  to  see  an  important  change  in  ngant 
to  female  employments.  At  present,  many  fonnB  of  w«rk  tn 
despised,  and  others  unwisely  sought  after,  from  a  fidse  i(ka  or 
over-estimate  of  what  is  called  "  social  position,"  and  withoot 
reference  to  natural  powers  or  tastes.  Were  this  correclrd,  each 
duty  would    bo    looked    upon  with  respect,  in  proportion  to  tba 
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faithfulness  with  which  it  whs  nndcrtakeu,  and  tho  Auccesa  with 
which  it  was  accorajilisliL'd.  Many  gpht'ica  of  oceupfttion,  which  are 
now  partially  ileijiailed,  woiilil  bo  exalted  by  th(>  good  qualities  of 
those  who  till«d  them,  ami  raaiiy  who  ai'e  now  ill  at  ease,  because 
tliey  ave  striviag  lo  hold  n  place  for  which  Ihey  have  no  iiaiural 
aptitude,  would  be  happy,  esteemed,  and  Bucceasfiil  in  a  sphere  con- 
genial to  their  natures. 

This  want  of  iniitistrial  training  appears  in  nil  classes.  It  is 
foand  ill  eharitable  iuBtitutioiis  where  the  uhlldrcu  of  the  mithUo 
clashes  are  brought  up,  and  equally  a(t  iii  etery  other  grade  until 
we  reach  our  poorliouses,  whence  uumbera  of  girls  aro  yearly  sent 
eot,  so  ignorant  of  houseiioid  work,  that  they  quickly  lose  tho 
places  ]jrovided  for  them,  atid  are  soon  found  lu  the  ranks  of  the 
nueniployed,  or  lilling  our  gaola  and  reformatories.  This  state- 
ment we  inuke,  less  on  our  own  authority  than  on  that  of  Mies 
Cobhe,  who  has  entered  fully  into  the  Bubjcct  in  "  Workhouse 
Sketches,"  to  be  found  in  her  recent  volume  on  the  "  Pursuits  of 
Women." 

Though  thus  eompelled  to  speak  of  reckless  want  of  foresight  in 
some  casea,  we  could  point  to  many  otber.s  worthy  of  imitation,  tii 
liimihes  of  great  respectjibility  and  comfortable  circumstances,  where 
the  daughters  have  been  brouglit  up  to  be  valuable  assialanta  to  both 
father  and  mother,  besides  receiving  the  useful  and  ornamental  school 
education  enjoyed  by  their  companions.  In  such  families  we  find 
tho  one  parent  assisted  in  her  household  duties  and  the  other  in  his 
bneiness.  The  benefits  of  such  an  arrangcnteut — the  unbroken 
family  circle,  united  in  all  its  interests,  uiid  happy  in  the  constant 
alternation  of  hearty  work  with  sociitl  intercourse ;  the  privileges 
and  occasional  relaxalion  granted  ta  daughters  by  ;iareuts,  and 
which  could  or  would  be  allowed  to  no  one  else,  nud  the  choice  of 
continuing  tlie  business  by  the  daughters  in  the  event  of  the  liilher'a 
being  removed — all  are  eo  evident  at  a  glance,  that  we  would  have 
been  tempted  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject,  hud  it  not  been  already 
ably  done  hy  Miss  Boueherctt,  in  her  little  book  npon  ''Self-Help 
for  Young  Women." 

This  statement  would  not  be  complete  without  reference  to  an 
imponaut  branch  of  our  work  not  yet  alluded  to.  In  all  hitherto 
said,  we  have  referred  entirely  to  those  who  seek  for  employment 
as  u  means  of  obtaininy;  a  livelihood.  We  mutit  now  turn  to  those 
who  do  not  re<|uire  it  ou  this  account,  but  who  as  truly  need  it  to 
secure  happiness  and  usefulness.  There  are  many  such,  and  their 
poailion  should  he  separately  considered  and  provided  for. 

An  attempt,  on  a  very  small  scale,  lias  been  made  by  our  society 
to  do  80,  and  it  has  been  successful  to  a  high  degree. 

In  making  this  attempt,  two  principles  and  oite  precept  are  our 
foundation -stones  on  which  to  build.  These  are,  1st.  That  all,  or 
□earlv  alt,  have  some  means  of  serving  others.  Some  havo  talents, 
more  have  wealth,  still  more  have  limo  and  health  ;  few  indeed 
ore  eo  poorly  endowed  aa  to  be  unable  to  take  soma  steps  in  the  path 
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oar  Savionr  trod,  whea  He  passed  through  the  world,  *'  not  to  be 
mini&tered  unto,  hut  to  minister."     Our  second  principle  ie, 
many,  very  many  aru  eager  to  enter  on  this  path  ware  tha 
opened  to  them,  and  would  aome  of  tliose  who  have  drunk 
perennial  springs  of  happiness  give  them  a  guiiliog  hand  until 
ean  walk  atone.     Our  precept  in,   "Gather  up  the  frmgmf^nts 
uothing  be  loiit  ; "  np])lying  It  even  more  to  time  and  t&lonls  tUao  ED 
more  mulerial  pissesaiona. 

With  those  three  idea*  in  view,  and  (wiopting,  for  want  of  a 
better,  the  rallier  imposing  name  of  a  •  Register  of  Chrt»ltaii 
Benevolence,"  tlie  pUu  wa6  adopted  of  ncceptiug  whaleTer  taighl 
be  offered,  and  of  bestowing  it  where  it  would  bo  most  usefiil.  Much 
that  hag  been  received  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  :  anJ  ntnst 
therefore  be  left  out  of  view  while  we  confine  our  fttteotion  la  the 
personal  services  rendered. 

These  have  been  numerous  and  valuable  j  useful  powera  mkJ 
elegant  BCCompliHliinents  have  been  placed  at  our  disposal,  and  tb* 
truth  of  our  second  principle  baa  been  proved  by  iho  fact,  tlutt  Ike 
demands  made  upon  us  for  assistance  have  not  exceeded  the  inpplj. 

Many  and  wide  fields  of  labour,  howCTOT,  lie  untouched  sttd  rwdy 
for  philanthropic  female  agency. 

The  youthful  patients  who  leave  our  Sick  Children's  Uospitd, 
where  they  have  been  Bkilfully,  kiudly,  and  thoughtfully  icD<l«d 
during  illness,  need  to  be  followed  to  their  homes,  visited  uhJ  can4 
for  during  the  later  stages  of  convalescence. 

The  wards  of  our  workhouses,  whether  for  young   girts.  aUft- 
bodied  women,  or  the  aged,  should  be  open  to  the  visits  of  thaw 
come  with  fi'esh  and  cheering  looks  from  happy  homes,  green 
and  bright  gardens,  to  quicken  the  languid  pulse  of  life,  wkd  t« 
pleasant  memories  and  bright  hopes  to  the  monotoay  of  their  4ailf 
life. 

Workrooms,  whore  women  spend  the  whole  day  in  the  mecjiwucij 
employment  of  the  needle,  need  to  be  brightened  by  occasioBftl 
from  those  who  have  leisure  to  read  to  the  workers,  nnd  ihua 
them  with  more  varied  i^ubjects  of  thought  and  conrersatioa  than  an 
supplied  by  their  daily  work. 

The  womanly  elemeut  is  greatly  ueeded,  too,  in  the  raperia- 
tcndence  of  many  of  our  charitable  institutions,  where  there 
be  details  to  be  examined  and  arranged,  which  are  wfaoUy  i 
or  not  understood  by  n  body  of  directors.  All  the  raino 
clothing,  nit  the  detail  of  liousehold  exjjense,  whether  ofeonsumi^ 
tion  or  furniture,  and  the  necessary  indulgencefi  for  the  sick,  leL, 
can  be  best  attended  to  by  women  who  con  "guide  Ihoir  oini 
bouses  well." 

It  Duiy  bo  remarked  in   passing,  that  were  an  argument  nqirinrf 
for  full  industrial  training  not  only  in  the  humbler  bot  kIw  n 
upper  classes,  it  would  be  found  in  the  pocsibility  uf  boldiag 
posts  as  household  secretary,  keeper  of  the  wardrobo^  or 
housekeeper,  in  some  of  our  numerous  uisti  unions. 
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We  hsTfi  named  a  few  of  tlie  spheres  of  usefulness  fitted  for  th» 
exertions  of  benevolent  anil  qualitiod  women,  and  the  list  might  be 
greatly  eniarged.  These  works  there  are  many  henrtH  panting  to 
undertake,  but  there  is  a  natural  and  wide  reluctance  to  admit  the 
inexperienced  or  untried  to  such  important  duties  ;  so  that  on  the 
one  side  there  i^  often  a  hesitation  iii  ofl'cring  service  ;  on  the  other, 
it  is  sometimes  declined.  A  remedy  for  this  diHiculty — some  plan 
for  testing  tlie  fitneaa  of  those  who  are  ready  to  undertake  philan- 
thropic works — has  yet  to  be  discovered.  This  latter  branch  of 
oor  work  is  yet  iu  feeble  infancy,  but  enough  haslioen  done  to  prove 
that  a  rich  mine  lies  ready  to  bo  explored  and  appropriated — that 
wide  fields  are  now  lying  fallow  which  are  capable  of  yielding 
abundant  fniit,  and  that  it  would  be  "wise  to  secure  for  works  done 
to  Grod,  talents  now  unoccupied  or  cwBleaslj  squandered  in  nnualis- 
fying  pursuits. 

Our  progress  in  this  department  has  been  silent,  onemight  nimost 
say  stealthy,  but  it  has  always  been  in  one  direction,  as  we  trast  )t 
will  continue  to  be — forward. 
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IT  appears  that  in  our  day  men  may  he  benevolent  over-much.  At 
least  there  are  many  ways  of  giving  effect  to  the  benevolent  feeling, 
that  iu  their  re-action  may  do  more  harm  thnn  good.  This  fact  has 
long  been  familiar  to  ns  in  some  forms.  We  have  a  gn'at  and  just 
jealousy,  for  example,  of  Foundling  IIoHpilala — believing  that  they 
inevitably  tend  to  eucoiirage  the  exposure  of  infant-fl,  iind  so  to 
increase  the  crime  whose  effects  they  are  designed  to  mitigate.  To 
s  certain  e.ttont,  a  similar  result  follows  from  many  of  the  ordinary 
forms  of  l)enevolence.  Indiscriminate  alms-giving,  prompled  by  the 
right  of  abject  and  loathsome  misery,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
Imcomes  a  bounty  on  improvidence,  idleness,  intemperance,  and  false- 
hood. Even  our  poor-law,  while  securing  something  hke  a  living  to 
all  our  helpless  poor,  tends  to  break  down  the  feeling  of  self-re b'u nee, 
and  makes  children  and  other  near  relations  less  willing  than  they 
formerly  were  to  support  their  aged  iwreuts  and  friends.  It  is  at 
least  an  ojien  question  whether  the  ccimforta  of  modern  prison  life 
do  not  tend  to  encourage  instead  of  deterring  a  eertaiu  class  of 
criminals.  It  is  also  a  fair  question,  whether  Magdalene  Asylums 
may  qol  insensibly  tend  to  facilitate  tbo  entratico  at  one  door  of  aa 
many  victims  as  are  snatched  away,  foul  and  damaged,  from  that 
mode  of  life,  at  the  other.     As  for  ragged  or  feeding  ochoole,  no  one 
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can  deny  tliut  in  one  respect  tliey  tend  lo  discourage  tlie  almggHng 
and  industrious  parent,  sending  athwart  liis  lic«rt  the  bitter  iWling 
that  if  lie  were  a  reprobate  and  scapegrace,  his  cltildreu  might  be 
better  fed,  and  taught,  und  taken  more  notice  of,  and  more  heli>«l 
on  in  the  world,  than  thoy  ore  ever  likely  to  be.  Even  helping  » 
single  fiimily  out  of  the  pit  of  debt  and  misery  has  ofien  a  insrked 
effect  of  a  hurtful  kind,  not  only  on  the  tainily  ilsolf,  but  also  upos 
its  reapeclabio  neighbours  ;  you  t«ach  the  lamily  to  lean  on  yoo, 
and  once  yoq  have  done  no,  it  is  not  easy  to  induce  ihem  to  nbauiloa 
the  crutch  ;  and  you  set  the  neighbours  a-fretting  and  a-i'om plaining, 
that  it  is  on  the  i-ccklcss  and  dissipated  Ihnt  the  rich  shower  tiirir 
attentions,  'while  the  iudustrious,  retiring,  and  slruggUng  are  left  to 
shift  as  they  may. 

Thus  it  appears  thitt  benevolence  is  apt  to  come  into  collision  willi 
Boeial  law,  and  if  nothing  should  be  done  to  prei'cnt  the  eollition, 
many  evils  are  sure  to  result.  On  the  one  hand,  those  whose  good 
deeds  are  prompted  by  the  iustineia  of  wnrm  Christian  hearts — Mid 
the  class  comprises  some  of  the  most  escellent  of  llir-  earib — are  apt 
lo  he  disheartened  and  driven  back,  if  tliey  are  constantly  met  bj 
the  objection  that  they  arc  doing  more  hn.rm  in  oue  dircctiou  than 
good  in  another  :  they  arc  prone  either  to  abandon  their  scliemet  of 
benevolence,  av  if  they  have  in  them  a  dash  of  the  soldier,  to  inn 
round  on  the  advocates  of  social  law,  and  denounce  politicnt  ecunomy 
as  the  very  essence  of  hard  heart  edn  ess.  On  the  other  hand,  those  in 
whom  belief  in  natural  law  is  a  predominant  element — fonmog 
perhaps  a  colder,  but  more  regulated  class — are  liable  lo  look  wiihi 
degree  of  contempt  on  the  Bchemes  of  simple  benevolence,  anil  to 
wish  their  well-meaning  advocates  off  the  field,  in  order  to  make  wij 
for  the  larger  and  healthier  measures  of  philanthropy  which  tbey  sn 
eager  to  launch. 

It  were  .1  thousand  pities  that  there  should  be  any  wtrite  orjealowj 
between  the  two  classes.  Dr.  Chalmers  used  to  remark,  thu  ibt 
Scotch  were  such  a  pugnaciou,-  people  that  wheneyer  tbey  found  iwo 
principles  applicable  lu  any  subject,  they  constaully  pitied  thctn  likt 
game-cocks  against  one  another,  instead  of  trying  to  put  both  inw 
harness,  and  make  them  woik  peacefully  together.  The  rematk  b 
applicable  to  the  present  subject,  and  so  is  the  counsel  which  it  *w 
emjiloyed  lo  enforce.  Instead  of  pining  benevolent  impulse  »i»l 
BOCia!  I:tw  against  one  anothei',  our  endeavour  should  he  to  bring 
them  into  harmony,  and  let  them  give  each  olher  support  and  sltcaelh- 
Slen  of  iiarni  benevolence  should  be  encouraged  as  far  aa  pOMlfale 
to  direct  their  efforts  in  the  channels  of  social  law,  and  Ibo  adrocatM 
of  social  law  should  be  urged  to  cultivate  the  closest  nUiiinec  villi 
worm- hearted  benevolence.  A  sneer  at  political  economy  on  th' 
I  part  of  benevolence  cannot  dispose  of  the  question.  All  1 1  iiltoc 
systems  of  politicnt  economy  may  lie  fur  wrong;  but  still  natnral 
laws  are  great  facts.  Even  if  it  were  desirable,  it  would  be  impOMlWe 
lo  arrest  the  mighty  movement  which  is  beaiing  men  on  at  tb« 
present  day,  first  to  discover  natural  law,  nn^  then  lo  give  to  it  lis  own 
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place  of  authority.  We  should  ho  the  more  atimulaled  to  endeavour 
to  liarnionisR  benevolence  and  sociiU  Ibw  hy  the  fuct  that  it  ia  a 
siraihir  iiiiion  that  gives  its  highest  glory  to  the  gospel,  Tlie  harmony 
of  law  and  I'jve— of  the  elaima  of  infinite  rectitude  and  the  cravings 
of  infinite  nfT^ction  which  the  gospel  presents-bought  at  once 
to  waru  us  of  the  danger  of  letting  our  benevolent  efforts  run  counter 
to  any  nntuinl  law  ;  and  to  show  us  thiit  it  is  both  our  highest  glory, 
and  surest  pledge  of  success  to  bring  tlie  two  into  friendly  co-opera- 
tion. 

A  hint  or  two  on  some  of  the  practical  aspects  of  this  subject  is 
all  tbnt  our  ^pace  will  admit  of. 

1.  lu  the  first  place,  it  may  be  obsGr%-cd  that  it  is  in  dealing  ivilh  that 
class  of  society  that  have  sunk  tlie  lowest  that  there  is  the  chief 
danger  of  running  counter  lo  natural  law.  Prostitutes,  abject 
criminals,  degraded  drunkards,  form  tlie  class  tliat  Lave  the  smallest 
claim,  but  otlen  make  the  largest  draft  on  the  kindness  and  patronage 
vf  the  benevolent.  But  in  this  case,  the  rule  of  helping  those  only 
who  help  thcraselves  may  surely  admit  of  some  relaxation.  It  is  the 
melancholy  characteristic  of  this  clesa  that  they  have  sunk  beneath 
the  reach  of  ordinary  influences  and  agencies  ;  thai  kindness  is  the 
only  human  power  that  seems  capablo  of  touching  them,  and  that 
those  devoted  men  and  women  in  whom  Clirialian  benevolence  has 
risen  to  the  height  of  chivalry  arc  the  only  persons  who  will  take 
the  trouble  of  trying  to  reclaim  them.  The  work,  too,  is  one  of  such 
abounding  discouragement,  that  it  seems  hardly  fair  to  those  who 
throw  themselves  into  it,  that  they  should  be  perpetually  chilled  and 
discouraged  by  nbjeelions  flung  against  them  by  the  colder  and  mora 
calculating  world  outside.  We  would  therefore  recognise  this  as  on 
exceptional  case,  and  leave  benevolence  to  take  pretty  much  its  own 
course  iu  dealing  wiih  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  offer  n  few  respectful 
suggestions  :  for  example,  that  every  effort  of  this  kind  sliould  really 
be  regarded  as  a  linsl  experiment,  not  lo  he  prolon<;ed  in  any  indi- 
Tidaal  case  buyond  the  time  needed  for  testing  the  cffct  of  an  experi- 
ment;  in  the  second  place,  that  the  temporal  object  soughtiti  reference  to 
these  sunken  classes  should  simply  be  to  give  them  a  new  start  in  life, 
to  place  them  abreast  of  the  industiious  and  steady, — not  to  load 
them  with  advantages  denied  to  these;  and,  in  the  third  place,  that 
the  experiment  should  be  conducted  modestly  and  qniutly,  without 
sny  of  that  ostentation  whicli  is  htted  at  once  to  discourage  tho 
virtuous  and  industrious,  and  to  repel  persons  of  acute  moral 
Bensibility. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  as  benevolence  rises  above  the  class  that 
are  sunk  in  almost  hopeless  degradation,  its  regard  to  the  natural 
laws  of  social  wellbeing  should  rise  in  n  cor  res  poi:  ding  ratio.  It  must 
work  less  as  an  instinct — relieving  sufl^ring  at  any  cost,  and  rescuing 
the  miserable  at  any  sacrifice ;  it  must  become  more  a  slirewd, 
calculating,  pondering  agent,  wisely  conBidoring  how  the  various 
forces  on  which  human  wellbeing  depends  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
produce  tho  largest  amount  of  good.     Of  the  more  important  of  the 
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natural  laws  to  which  it  ia  essential  for  enlightened  becevokitee  lo 
pay  homage,  let  us  simply  glance  at  a  few.  One  \i  the  law  of  fninilj 
life.  It  will  hardly  he  deoied  that  on  the  integrity  of  the  Euniljr 
relation,  more  than  any  one  thing  else  of  an  earthly  kind,  depeads  ibe 
welfare  of  the  human  race.  Whatever  looecus  family  bonds,  or 
weakens  the  Ecnee  of  family  duties,  must  ullimatelj  become  disascroo*; 
whatever  tends  to  elovale,  purify,  invigorafii  that  life  is  sure  lO  in 
good.  Then  there  is  the  rolalion  of  ciuployerB  to  employed — a  mM 
fruitful  Bource  cither  of  good  or  of  evil.  Under  this  bead  maj  b* 
classed  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  a  law  pai'ticularty  jealous  of 
interference  with  its  natural  operation.  Further,  there  is  thu  law  of 
industry.  The  importance  of  this  law  can  haidly  he  exagg«nl«d. 
Ifolhing  can  make  up,  iu  the  case  of  the  masses,  for  the  wautof  indu»- 
try.  As  things  now  go,  the  degree  of  industry  that  is  demanded  of 
diem  is  very  great.  It  requires  no  slight  effort,  or  series  of  cforti^ 
for  a  woiking-man  to  struggle  on  and  on,  meeting  every  oblig^nan, 
rearing  bis  family  in  respectability,  and  tussiag  aside  the  tumptatianB 
that  swarm  arouud  him.  There  is  many  a  hero  in  humble 
achieving  true  glory  in  this  warfare,  though  bis  name  is 
caught  up  by  the  breath  of  fame.  We  regard  the  spirit  of  ind 
as  a  sacred  thing  which  it  is  something  like  sacrilege  to  itDpaib 
We  confess  ourselves  not  without  anxiety  as  to  what  may  \k  lh» 
ultimate  hearing  on  the  spirit  of  industry,  of  the  excessive  hiiuiy  lo 
which  the  wealthier  classes  of  our  country  incline,  as  well  as  of  tkc 
practice  of  Eume  benevolent  persons  to  lavish  all  their  aitcudnDiaa 
the  thriftless  or  the  laxy.  Side  hy  aide  with  the  law  of  indualrT  bij 
be  placed  tliiit  of  self-reliance.  The  more  that  men  can  be  tao^t  uil 
trained  to  rely,  uuder  God,  on  their  own  exertions  and  resourGMi 
the  better  mu!it  it  he  for  them.  We  believe  that  the  law  of  wtt 
reliance  may  be  applied  much  farther  than  it  has  ever  yet 
Classes  of  society,  like  icdividuals,  have  their  periods  of  infaacyi 
childhood,  when  they  are  so  far  dependent  on  othci's  ;  bat  if  the 
spirit  of  dependence  survive  the  natural  period  of  feeblouees,  nothioj 
but  cril  can  ensue.  The  working  classes  of  this  oountiy  lm« 
recently  been  discovering  that  tlisy  can  do  fw  more  for  themMlna, 
especially  by  the  union  of  their  energies  and  resources,  than  tha; 
used  to  think  possible.  It  is  no  longer  an  idle  dream  ti>  tUak  a 
building  their  own  houses,  relieving  their  own  sick,  providing  fat 
tbeir  owu  old  age,  and  oven,  as  the  co-operntioii  expcrinifnt . 
ahown,  carrying  on  for  their  own  benefit  lai^  and  remu 
undertakijigg.  This  discovery  of  what  self-reliance  can  do, 
'wise  regulations,  and  above  all,  under  God's  blessing,  seems  like 
bring  in  a  new  era  for  the  working  masses  of  our  country. 

3.  It  follows  from    these  principles,  tJiat  those  schemes  wW^ 
enlist  and  develop  the  highest  measure  of  the  spirit  of  bcmiTO 
are  not  always  thofe  which    iu  practice  accomplisli  the 
measure  of  good.     Comparatively    little    effort,    in    liamKHiy 
social  law,  will  effect  much  more  than  much  effort  opposed  lo  i 
law.     But  here,  aa  before,  we  must  hear  in  mind  that  (ho  very  loweat 
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closE  of  society  is  to  be  treated  as  an  exception.  And  W4?  must  sot 
<]tBpai'age  the  benevolence  that  makes  them  its  clients,  althnugb  the 
actual  measure  of  good  accoiopliithed  amy  bear  but  a,  \evy  small 
proportioa  lo  tbo  amount  of  self-ilenyiiig  eliiii't  brought  to  hear  on 
them.  Suppose  two  youug  meu  of  Christian  principles,  but  dilTerent 
temperamcuis,  to  choose  t'w  themselves  opposite  paths  of  life.  The 
one  iuvcsts  his  patrimony  in  liusiooss,  becomes  a  mauufacturer,  takes 
great  paius  with  his  workpeople,  tries  in  every  way  to  gut  them  to 
do  well,  is  himself  very  successful  in  bueinesa,  and  reati^eH  a  banU- 
sonie  fortune.  The  other,  warm  and  enthusiastic  iu  bis  plans  of 
philanthrupy,  rushes  at  once  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  community, 
impoverishes  himself  in  his  efforts  to  do  tlicm  good,  achieves  uuques- 
tiomibly  a  measure  of  success,  but  is  doomed  at  the  same  time  to  tea 
thousand  disappointments.  Suppose  the  two  men  to  compare  Dotes 
together  after  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Our  manufacturer,  over  hia 
well-pleuishcd  table,  is  able  to  tell  bis  friend  of  the  flourishing  state 
of  his  workpeople,  the  schools,  the  libmries,  the  benefit  societies, 
all  the  Christian  institutions  he  has  boeu  able  to  plant  among  them, 
ftnd  expresses  his  belief  that  ho  has  done  more  good  in  these  ways 
than  has  been  accomplished  by  all  the  self-denying  chivalry  of  his 
nobletieartcd  friend.  In  a  sense,  this  may  bo  true.  Measured  by 
the  amount  of  good  actually  attained,  the  one  form  of  philanthropy 
may  be  more  productive  and  useful  than  the  other.  But  tried  by  the 
measure  of  virtue  involved,  the  exertions  of  the  self-sacrificing 
devotee  ai'o  of  far  higher  value  than  the  appliances  of  the  rich 
m&nufacturer.  And  there  is  this  other  consideration  in  favour  of 
ibe  devotee,  that  he  treads  most  closely  in  the  Ibolritejis  of  the 
highest  example  of  philautJiropy  ever  given  to  the  world.  Self- 
sacrifice  in  order  to  the  recovery  of  the  lost  is  the  very  highest,  the 
most  divine  form  of  good-doing.  Aiid  ss  long  as  men  have  the 
power  of  appreciating  that  which  is  truly  noble  and  heavenly, 
eo  long  will  this  spirit  be  held  iu  highest  honour. 

The  ]>ractical  lesson  which  this  last  obsorTatioii  is  designed  to  en- 
force is  mainly  one  of  toleration  aud  mutual  respect.  It  shows 
clearly,  in  our  judgment,  the  duty  of  those  who  follow  dilferent  modes 
of  philanthropy,  to  respect,  and  take  lessons  from,  and  cultivate 
ft  friendly  alliance  with  one  another.  On  the  one  baud,  let  those 
who  devute  themselves  ivith  great  self-denial  to  reclaim  the  loet, 
not  fancy  that  all  tho  good  done  is  done  within  their  own 
circle,  and  not  despise  those  who  in  connexion  with  business, 
or  any  secular  and  remunerative  employment,  are  doing  something 
to  guide,  teach,  and  elevate  those  couneclcd  witli  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  let  those  whose  position  in  life  eun.bles  ibem  to  do 
good  at  little  personal  sacrifice,  abstain  from  disparaging  thoughls  of 
others  who  are  bestowing  unbounded  labour  on  the  most  unproduc- 
tira  fields,  and  from  deeming  them  martyrs  by  mistake  for  not  taking 
their  method  of  doing  good-  In  i-eality,  there  is  ample  room  for  the 
efforts  of  both  classes.  There  is  cause  for  thankfulness  that  it  is 
possible  to  conjoin  Christian  philanthropy  with  all  the  lawful  pur> 
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euita  of  life,  aud  that  without  leaving  their  ordinary  beat  (which  both 
tempcrumeuC  and  circu instances  might  prevtmt),  the  great  ntaAi  of 
tneu,  and  citpccially  men  of  eduoiition  and  inlliionce,  may  do  modi 
good  to  their  fellow-men.  But  however  much  this  spirit  may  be 
exercised,  there  will  alwaya  be  a  class  in  large  communities,  rcqutriog 
a  far  more  active  and  devoted  spirit  of  Christian  philanthropr  than 
that  whicli  animate.'!  those  now  referred  to.  In  this  view,  there  'a 
cause  for  great  thankfulness  that,  it  ia  put  inUi  the  hearts  of  some  la 
devote  themaelvos  to  the  most  sunken  claaaes  of  society,  and  thmngti 
an  oxpeuditure  of  Christian  etTort  which  is  quite  marvellous,  endea- 
vour at  once  to  bcueAt  their  bodies  and  save  their  souls.  It  will  be 
loDg  before  the  world  can  afford  to  dispense  with  either  clafi#  of 
■workers  for  iis  good.  Each  may  derive  very  important  lessons  from 
the  other ;  and  the  prevalence  of  a  friendly  spirit  between  them  will 
at  onco  dipposo  them  to  learn  from  each  other,  and  enable  them  lo 
work  comlbrtably  aud  advaulugeously  into  each  other's  hands. 


On  the  Comparative  ResuU»  of  the  Chief  Principles  of  thr  Poar- 
Law  Administriilion  in  England  and  Ireland,  ai  compBTti 
with  that  of  Scotland.  By  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B. 

I  HA.TE  to  Bubmtt  to  the  consideration  of  the  Department  the  different 
leading  principles  of  llie  legal  provisions  for  the  relief  of  the  deeiiuue 
adopted  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  of  the  results  of  iluir 
couformiiy  or  divergence  from  what  my  colleagues  of  the  Poor-lav 
Commission  of  Inijuiry  agreed,  upon  the  evidence,  were  the  mmdmI 
principles  of  legislntiou  for  that  object. 

At  the  timo  of  the  appointment  of  the  Poor-law  Commission  of 
Inquiry  in  1833,  the  theory  of    population  by  Mr.    Alalihus  HW 
widely  prevalent.     This  theory,  sustained  on  abstract  and  geoo^^ 
trical  reasoning,  atlrihuled  the  existence  and  increase  of  i»npori^^B 
mainly  to    the  inevitable  pressure  of  population  on  tho   iseuis.^H 
Buhslst^nce,  and  proscribed,  as   the  necessary  reini.-dy,  the  absolute 
repeal  and  disallowance  of  any  legal  provision  of  relief,  leaving  (bn 
population  to  prevention,  by  moral  restraint,  of  any  excess  of  oinn* 
bcrs  beyon<l  the  menus  of  subsistence,  or  to  what  were  c&Ued  lbs 
natural  checks,  excessive  disease  and  famine.  Eminent  economists  and 
statesmen,  and,  indeed,  most  persons  of  intellectual  rank  in  socie^, 
adopted  this  theory  as  a  settled  conclusion,  and  wore  of  opiuioo 
that   all    measures    for    dealing    with    tho    poor-law    in     EngUtid 
ought  to  tend  to  its  discouti nuance.     Tho  evidence  elicited  by  nj 
own  examinations,  conducted,  as  I  trust,  impartially,  ae  to  any  pr^ 
conceived  opinion,    appeared  to   me    to    negative    this    conclnnoo. 
Everywhere  the  increase  of  paupeiiam  and  of  burthens  on  th«  nlei 
appeared  to  he  due  to  the  mal-adnuuistration  of  the  legftl  pro«u: 
for  compulsory  relief ;  to  the  imbecility,  or  to  the  Bioister  in 
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Ignorant  local  adminiatratora,  and  lo  liabits  of  tlie  recipienta  of  the 
rates  induceil  by  lax  aiimiiiistrnlioii — nowlicre  to  the  assumed  iu- 
evitaldc  jiressure  of  a  willing  and  capable  working  population  upon 
limited  moans  of  subsistence.  My  colleagues,  some  of  them  of  strong 
pre-couCL'ived  opinions,  yielded  to  this  evidence,  and  to  concurront 
testimony  of  other  invesllgators  to  the  like  elFect,  They  neverthe- 
less recognised  aa  general  conditions,  that  in  all  extensive  com- 
munities, such  as  ours,  circumstances  will  occur  in  which  an 
individual,  by  the  failure  of  his  ordinary  means  of  subsistence, 
■will  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  perishiug  ;  that  to  refuse  relief, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  punish  mendicity,  when  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  the  mendicant  could  have  obtained  subsistence  by 
labour,  is  repugnant  to  the  common  sentiments  of  mankind ; 
that  it  is  repugnant  to  them  to  punish  even  depredation  ap- 
parently committed  as  the  only  resource  against  want.  But,  whilst 
under  fhcse  conditions  we  adopted  as  a  settled  principle  that  a  legal 
provision  of  compulsory  relief  should  be  made  to  the  able-bodied,  we 
did  not  propose  that  it  should  he  extended  to  more  than  the  relief 
of  indigence — the  state  of  a  person  unable  to  labovir,  or  unable  to 
obtain,  in  return  for  his  labour,  the  means  of  subsistence.  We  did 
not  propose  to  extend  the  provision  to  the  relief  of  poverty,  strictly 
so  called,  that  is,  tho  state  of  one  who,  in  order  to  obtain  a  mere 
subsistence,  is  forced  to  have  recourse  to  labour.  We  did  not 
consider  that  a  compulsory  system  of  relief  by  the  nation  was  avail- 
able as  a  direct  moans,  as  some  theoretical  writers  have  assumed,  of 
elevating  the  condition  of  the  nation.  But  the  evidence  collected 
appeared  to  establish  as  a  conclusion  for  practical  administration  that 
a  compulfloiy  provision  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  can  generally 
be  administered  on  a  sound  and  well-defined  principle ;  and  that 
under  the  opei^lion  of  this  priaciple  the  asauranco  that  no  one  need, 
perish  from  want,  may  be  rendered  complete,  and  the  mendicant  and 
the  vagrant  repressed  by  disarming  them  of  their  weapon— the  plea 
of  impending  starvation.  It  was  assumed,  however,  that  in  the 
administration  of  a  compulsory  system  of  relief,  we  were  warranted 
in  imposing  such  conditions  on  the  individual  relieved  as  are  con- 
ducive to  the  benefit  either  of  the  individual  himself  or  of  the 
community  at  large,  at  whoso  expense  he  is  to  be  relieved.  One 
primary  condition  is,  that  his  situation  on  the  whole  shall  not  be  made 
realty  or  apparently  so  eligible  as  the  situation  of  the  Independcot 
labourer  of  tho  lowest  class.  Every  penny  bestowed  that  tends  to 
render  the  condition  of  the  pauper  more  eligible  than  that  of  an 
independent  labourer  is  a  bounty  on  indolence  and  vice.  One 
further  primary  condition  of  a  sound  system  of  relief  was  admitted 
to  be  established,  vii:.,  that  the  relief  given  should  ho  entire — not 
partial  relief.  Any  partial  relief,  any  relief  in  aid  of  wages,  had,  aa 
respects  the  able-bodied  labourer,  an  inevitable  tendency  to  reduce 
his  motives  to  exertion,  and  lessen  the  productive  power  and  value  of 
his  labour,  to  lower  wages,  substitute  parish  doles  for  them,  and  to 
destroy  his  indepeudonce.     Wo  held  that  relief  must  be  ao  given 
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AS  to  draw  a  clear  and  vLsiblo  line  between  the  psnpera  a»d  Ika 

aelf-aupporting  clasaea. 

I  foiind  that,  in  the  admin  is  tralion  of  tbcir  own  funds,  tbe  work- 
ing classes  ausiou^ly  and  laboriously  applied  this  principle  in  ite 
ehape  of  a  rule,  lliat  the  recipienta  of  relief  should  be  cither  wholl; 
on  or  wholly  oft'  tlic  box,  or  the  sick  list.  It  is  not  uhsuluUlj 
necessary,  however,  that,  in  the  application  of  this  principle,  relief 
sbould  be  given,  an  commonly  euppoecd,  in  tbe  wcn-kbouse.  Hm 
pauper  may  be  set  ou  out-door  work,  and  may  roceive  out 
relief  in  return  for  work,  provided  that  bis  whole  time  is  occop 
in  working  under  proper  superiutendeoce.  in  return  tor  tliis  : 
tenoe.  lie  may  be  set  on  out-door  work,  a^  many  of  the  able 
in  Lancashire  now  arc,  strictly  in  compliance  with  tbe  ettisiei 
Elizabeth,  provided  it  be  under  proper  superintendence  and  tecu 
that  their  wliolo  time  is  occupied  in  working  in  return  for  relief.  The 
workhouse  or  the  union-house  in  the  moEt  conveniout  means  of  pro- 
viding for  fluctualiug  numbers  of  applicants,  on  occasions  wbeu  thty 
are  too  frw  to  make  it  worth  while  to  provide  ont-door  work 
employ  sjiecial  officers  to  superintend  it.  The  workhouse  or 
imion-bouse  meets  nearly  all  ca.-<os.  Tho  union-bouss  serves  I 
aa  an  liospitaJ,  ns  a  fever-ward,  and  an  asylum  in  coses  of  iiiiliwm 
«a  well  as  of  ordinary  ileatitution. 

The  Btate  of  thlnge  which  jirevails  in  the  entire  ftbseaeo  ot  uj 
legal  provision  for  tlie  relief  of  tbe  destitute  is  seen  in  our  ow» 
times  in  Italy,  iu  Naples,  in  Sicily,  Spain,  and  other  Roman  Catbolic 
countries,  iu  voluntary  relief  Ly  alms,  and  a  8ort  of  TolniiUry 
practiee  of  out-door  relief  without  any  return  of  work.  Whatenr 
may  be  the  merit  in  pious  intention  of  rebef  by  alms  collected  ami 
distributed  by  ministers  of  religion,  such  an  admiuistmtion  is  alu 
attended  by  this  defect,  that  it  is  without  means  to  ensarc  tbe  I 
from  fraudulent  misapplication,  or  to  secure  a  return  of  work 
able-bodied,  or  to  eulbrco  ihe  conditions  we  sjiecificd  as  n« 
thereto  ;  in  which  our  colleagues,  the  excellent  late  Arcbbisb 
Canterbury,  as  well  as  the  late  Bishop  of  London,  Blomlield,  foUjr 
agreed  with  ua.  In  the  instances  of  the  most  abundant  distribuiioo 
of  doles,  the  effects  are  seen  iu  indolence,  filth,  sqnalid  misery,  rice, 
and  discontent.  Tbe  impression  is  created  in  ignorant  minds  of 
the  existence  of  an  indefinite  and  inexhaustible  fund  apart  from  nq' 
eources  in  the  labour  of  others,  of  ivrong  if  there  be  any  atinl  I* 
ticm — of  wrong  for  which,  to  the  more  active,  deprodatioa, 
brigandage,  is  a  natural  and  proper  niean»i  of  redress,  as  a  war  ID 
obtain  a  rightful  share  of  wealth,  and  llie  means  of  aubaiaMMe 
without  giving  any  work  in  return  for  iL 

It  is  a  one-sided  and  narrow  view  of  a  legal  proriaion  of  ifa 
nature  of  tbe  one  in  question  lo  I'cgart!  it  as  a  measure  simpt/  kr 
the  relief  of  indigence,  it  has  nu  important  aspect,  not  i 
regarded,  as  a  measure  for  Ihe  prevention  of  crime,  as  a ! 
police,  and  of  extended  penal  administration.  In  ibis  aspect 
contemplated  that  Uiere  ehould  be  a  comity  and  cuncurrctit 
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in  Eoglaixl  between  the  indigence  relief  service  with  a  sjstem&tiBed 
police  service — when  it  could  be  obtained — for  tlie  iujipresBion  of 
juvenile  loendicfincy,  delinqueucy,  and  vagrancy.  After  the  eup- 
preesiou  of  the  monafcteriea  in  England  "  valiant  beggars,"  and 
'•  maalcilesa  men,"  or  "  masterful  men,"  as  the  Scotch  statute  calls 
thent.  became  so  numerous  and  BcriouBly  troublcRome,  and  ibe  at- 
tempts by  punishment  to  repress  mendicancy,  lending  (o  brigandage, 
were  fo  iutllijctual,  that  provisions  I'or  work  at  a  nieaus  of  relief  and 
preveulion  wi-rc  adopted. 

Towards  the  end  of  ihe  lost  century,  Bavaria,  from  other  c&usm, 
vns  being  eaten  up  by  idleness  and  niendicancy.  when  the  Count 
Bumford  undertooii  to  retrieve  that  kingdom  from  the  plague.  His 
proceedings  for  the  purpose — his  provisions  of  work,  hiH  training  of 
habitual  mendicants  to  new  courses  of  productive  industry,  his  nse 
of  the  police,  or  the  army,  as  the  h&niJ  of  power  for  the  iiccompliBli- 
nient  ofllie  object,  lean  only  refer  to  here  as  important  admiDiatrstiTe 
Mndiee,  of  which  some  account  is  to  be  round  in  his  meiooirs.  Ho 
wrought  out  on  example  of  the  practicability  of  the,  comparatively, 
immediate  removal  of  deep  seated  erili<,  the  result  of  centuries  of 
viciouit  habits,  and  of  the  entire  renovation  of  a  community  (o  & 
beftlthy  condition  of  productive  and  self-supporting  industry.  At 
tiie  same  time  his  proceedings  show  that  to  devise  and  conduct 
measures  for  altering  the  condition  of  large  maHses  of  the  jiopulalion, 
^oe  ia  requisite  a  more  than  commonly  close  practicu.1  study  of 
them,  a  rare  capacity  for  the  elaboration  of  sound  and  clear  princi- 
ples, strong  zeal,  aud  individual  responsibility  for  their  appiicatioit, 
wleqnate  power,  and  contldeut  support,  for  the  attainment  of  the 
ends.  Foi-  such  new  work,  the  executive  hand  must  belong  to  the 
devifliug  head,  or  there  will  be  shortcoming  or  failure.  Only  the 
devising  head  can  be  trusted  to  overcome  the  obstacles  by  which 
large  changes  are  beset.  Any  defaults  of  these  conditions  until  the 
change  de8ire<l  is  established  as  a  habit,  which  common  men  of 
routine  may  keep  up.  involves  loss  OiUd  &iture.  When  (lie  Count 
left,  the  measures  appear  to  have  fallen  back  considerably,  and  to 
have  been  productive  of  only  partial  results. 

In  some  of  the  improving  provincea  of  Spain,  where  monas- 
teries have  hcen  suppressed  in  our  time,  and  where  brigAudago 
has  also  been  supi'ressed,  it  was  found  necesaary,  aa  I  am  intbrmod, 
to  precede  these  measures  by  provision  for  the  relief  of  the  able- 
bodied.  In  the  districts  Infested  by  brigands,  the  course  adopted, 
was  to  require  from  each  individual  an  occoaut  of  hi^  mode  of 
livelihood,  and  to  offer  those  who  could  show  none,  suljsistence 
at  the  public  expense,  but  with  the  obligation  of  making  a  i-eturn 
of  some  work  or  service.  Those  of  the  indigent  who  refused  to 
work  or  to  accept;  the  provision  made  for  them,  were  held  to  bo 
living  dishonestly,  and  treated  accordingly.  The  indigence  relief, 
M  a  police  measure.  Las,  I  am  told,  proved  to  be  etlbctual.  When 
the  late  Count  Cavour  was  Miuisler  of  Public  Works.  I  had  the 
honour  of  a  special  visit  from  him,    to  inquire   as  to  the  methods 
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of  dealing  ivitli   tLe  indigent  cloa»ea    ia  En^l&nJ.    I  ilirectrd  hi* 
attenlion  to  the  proceedings  for  sipplying  ihe  setvicps  of  the  police, 
to  the  common  beggnre'  lodging-houeog,  and  to  the  approach  xn  prin- 
ciples which  those  proceedings  involved.      He  visited  ttome  of  tfaow 
bouses  ill  London  and  our  uiiion-hoiisea,  and  model  dwelling-houiM, 
8Dd  hegan  an  ndminiatrative  study  nn  the  prevention,  as  well  a*  the 
relief,  of  indigence,    ile  was  afterwards  involved  in  wlmt  are  (»Ued 
"  high  politics,"  but  it  might  he  anticipated  that,  had  he  surrivrd  hit 
first  poliiicul  labours,  he  would  have  deuU,  on  sound  priaci]iln,  with 
the  evils  of  mendicancy,  as  well  as  of  brigandage,  by  which  Iialj  is 
afflicted,  and  would  have  taken  care  that  the  incaEures   of  rimpb 
repression,   now  extensively    applied  by    the   Italian  GovenimetU 
against  that  one  evil,  should  have  been  preceded  or   accompwufd  by 
systematic  measures  of  prevention,  in  the  shape  ofti  weH-orgWMil 
system  of  relief,  including  a  proviMon  for  the  relief  of  ibe  able- 
bodied    in  return  for  work.      When  our  Governiiient    waa  pnaeed 
on  the   subject  of  a   poor-Uw    for  Ireland,  I    coutideiiUy  adtrised 
the    adoption  of  a     provision  for  the    relief  of  the    able-bodiad, 
which,   by  some  statesmen,  was  deemed  to  bi — for  Ireland — a  wild 
and  dangerous  provision;    hat  my   confideuce   in   it     was   denved 
fi-om  observation  of  the   working  of  analogous  principles  of  relief 
upon  able-bodied  Irish  iabourera  in  England.  Besides  the  deep  swWd 
evils  of  mendicancy,  such  a  provision  might,  I  considered,  bebroa^ 
to  bear  on  the  evils  connected  with  the  occupancy  of  laud  and  opon 
agrarian  disturbances.      Kconomically  coniiiilcred,  whatsoever  m^ 
be  the  importance  of  the  freedom  of  chanfje  in  the  ownership  of  laod 
obtained  by  means  of  the  great  me^isure,  the  EDCambered  E«talM 
.Act — of  which  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  suid  it  was  sogoodainMMl* 
that  he  really  wondered  how  it  ever  passed — of  CTen  greater  napat^ 
tanco  is  freedom  of  change  in  the  occupancy  of  the  land,  which  sbodll 
be  facilitated  aud  promoted    iu  various  ways,  one  of  which  U  ikt 
assurance  given  to  the  cottier  that  he  need  not,  for  hii>  childr«a 
well  aa  himself,  cling  to  the  wretched  nmd  hovel,  for  that  neiihrr 
nor  they  arc  now  in  any  daiiger  of  perishing  upon  abaodoDiiig  it, 
even  if  he  fail  to  obtain  a  more  productive  occupancy.     Under  the 
Poor-law  An)cudmout  Act,  extensive  sales  were   made  of  cotttgca 
and  plots  of  laud,  amounting,  1  believe,  to  nearly  a  million  in  «il^ 
able  value,  which  had  fallen  into  the  poHscasion  of  tlie  parishes,«a 
account  of  the  destitution  of  the  cottier  owners,  but  in  a  large  pr»- 
portiou  of  cases,  I  believe,  on  their  abandonment  of  them  and  iks 
abandonment  of  the  neighbourhoods  for  a  higher  retara  ibr  UsB 
to   be   obtained   as    wages  elsewhere.      The  whole    procMdiw  h 
this  class  of  cases  was  one  of  boiiolil,  in  the  greater  return  oTpMnei 
to  bo  obtained  by  their  employment  at  the  market  rates  of  -ngm 
as  well  as  from  the  gaiu  of  produce  to    the     country,    by    i^HH 
rior  or  less   expensive  culture.     Mr.,  now  Sir  Geo^^  NJelN^^B 
whose   opinions    were     thought   to  be   less   extreme    or  nisniBi- 
partial  than  mine,  was  sent  over  to  Ireland   to  examtoe  and  rtpon 
on    the    measures    of  the    uature  of  u   legal   provuion    whklt    it 
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espetlient  to  adopt.  Upon  a  fiiil  rml  impartial  oxnmiiia'iou,  ho 
reported  (leciiieJly  iu  favour  ofa  legal  rigliC  being  f;i(-en  ti>  ilicablo- 
belied,  ivtiJ  to  n  syatem  of  relief  bt-tng  institniod,  ja  which 
pQtire  anil  uot  partial  relief  alionld  be  given,  and  that  relief  in 
the  wnrkliouae  should  bo  tlio  rule.  Mainly  by  hia  exertions,  a  suf. 
licient  numljer  uf  poorliousoB -havo  lH.-eii  constructc'd,  and  Ireland 
has  the  advHnlage  ni  an  advanci-d  i-visti'iii  of  rclii'f,  chargeability 
in  widii  nivitii  being  substituted  for  th-e  liiigiish  law  of  relief  under 
tlie  l;iw  uf  jiai'ochiuJ  settlement.  In  relation  to  Scotbud  we  wer»!  not 
consulted,  and  an  opposite  system,  founded  apparently  on  the  [lojmlfl- 
tion  theor}',  was  adopted,  under  which  the  adult  able-bodied  peraons, 
as  such,  hiive  no  right  to  relief  whataonver,  and  tinder  which  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  parishes  iire  provided  with  pooriioiiaea  of  any  sort,  and  in 
which  jiartiftl  relief,  or  out-door  relief,  instead  of  being  the  exception, 
is  the  rule.  The  opposite  systems  of  rtlief  have  been  in  operation  in 
Ireland  and  in  Scotland  sutficienlly  long  to  enable  a  comparison  to  bo 
made  of  the  results.  Dut  before  submitting  the  statistiea  by  which  the 
chief  resullJf  arc  represented.  I  would  tnuke  some  preparatory  observa- 
tions, ehiefly  hetiring  on  the  intermediate  position  occupied  by  llie 
present  j>oor-law  a dminiat ration  in  lingrlaud. 

Tho^e  only  who  have  had  experience  of  it  can  bo  aware  how  difRcnlt 
it  is,  in  ilie  present  slate  of  political  information,  to  get  any  cleiir 
pi-neral  |jrineiple  apjirecisted,  or  to  achieve  its  full  practical  applica- 
tion. In  the  juesent  condition  and  practiee  of  legislation,  no  measure 
based  on  luiniinistrative  princijdes,  pftrlJiking  of  science  or  system, 
gD«9  into  the  House  of  Commons  that,  ns  a  general  rule,  does  not 
come  out  worse  than  it  went  in.  The  measure  prepared  for  England  by 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  got  through  with  less  damage  than  moat 
others  of  a  systematic  charsicter,  was  luj-gely  and  seriously  altered ;  but 
nothing  wa«  tiiken  from  it  that  subsequent  experieneo  has  not  shoivn 
the  nec'essity  of  having  restored  ;  )md  nothing  was  adiled  that  has  not, 
in  practice,  proved  to  be  obstmclive.  The  supposed  interests  of  the 
owners  of  close  jMirishes  proved  to  be  loo  great  for  ns,  and  we  failed 
Xa  obiiiin  the  i-epeal  of  the  la\i'  of  paroishial  settlement — that  is,  we 
leil  to  free  the  circulatioa  of  labour,  and  to  im|irove  the  quality  of 

labour,  and  In  improve  production  and  wages  to  the  extent  which 
must  have  followed  upon  the  measures  propo»(?d.  IVc  also  failed  to 
gel  the  a/1  ministration  freed,  as  was  intended,  from  the  action  of  those 
sinister  intei-esta  which  operate  the  most  [toworfully  in  narrow  ai'eas. 
Ffirmer  g\nii'dians  can  still  give,  thotigh  indirectly,  out-door  relief, 
which  in  effect  is  yet  frequently  relief  in  aid  of  the  wages  of  their  own 
Inljoiireif.  They,  as  well  &i  manufacturing  guardians,  as  employers, 
can  still  exercise  their  discretion  to  apply  relief  in  methods  to 
affect  tJieir  local  stock  of  labour,  and  to  keep  down  its  ])ricc,  cheat- 
ing tliemsetves,  however,  by  impairing  its  quality  and  value.  Tha 
owners  of  small  tenements  in  towns  can  and  do  still,  as  guardians, 
i>ft«n  give  out-door  partial  relief,  much  of  which  is  in  payment  of  Iho 
high  rents  paid  by  their  own  tenunts.  Shopkeepers,  as  guardians  in 
towtis,  can  still  give,  as  tlicy  often  determinedly  exercise  their  disere- 
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tion  in  gi^-in^,  out-door  and  |)tiriinl  relief,  whnlly  in  money  inMai 
of  in  kind,  much  of  whicli  nioiiuy  is  eipendcxi  in  their  own  sbo^  m 
in  the  shops  of  tJieir  «Ias3.     M;il-ailmioistnition  of  these  d«Bcripti(nu 
hoH  been  checked,  but  not  ezti rioted,  as  it  might  have  b«en.  txA,  m 
the  whole,  scope  is  allowed  to  be  given  for  the  opemtton  of  aa  aggn* 
gate  of   nan'ow   inlereats  which    mnJie   pur^al    and    mit'daor  roM 
the   role,  at   ihc  expense  of   tlm   ratepayer,  and   nyJly  of  the  lowv 
classes,  instead  of  the  exception.     The  adminiftriiiixc  ureas  for  vtaA    , 
of  the  business  were  eonaolidaleil  from  llfteen  thoiisnnd  porMMsMnl^^H 
six  hundred  unions.   In  rural  and  ihlnly'popiduled  itistricu  ibflM  aH^^I 
arc  commonly  sulficient ;  bat  in  urban  districts,  what  mny  b«  (aU(4 
natural  and  jiroper  administrative  area-s   comprising  a  whol«  cliy  or 
town,  or  the  connected  a^^egation  of  houses  with  tiieir  suburfaa  ««n 
cut  npat  the  expense  of  elRciency  and  economy.   Thus  the  cilyof  Jfao- 
chestcr,  suburban  as  well  as  urban,  is  really  cut  np  into  four  indepadcnt 
distriets  (suburban)  and  admiaistnitions  for  ivlief,  each  sepaist^lnapd 
acting  without  any  necesssiry  concert   with  the  others,  or  socvrily  f« 
action  in  any  common  principle  with  the  others,  and  being  too  «awO 
to  effect,  at  a  modernte  eipensc,  those  esecuti»e  amuigemcntt  of  paid 
officers  and  means  of  providing  and  superintending  work  for 
promptly,  eitraordinary  as  wcU  as  oniinniT.  ileatitotion,  wfaidi 
be  gained  at  a  reduced  expense,  if  tltey  wexp  made,  as  ihey  on^t' 
be,  on  the  scale  of  the  whole  city,  on  both  sides  of  the  riT«r  by 
it  is  divided.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  such  extraordinary  dentiiui 
as  has  oi'curred  in  the  cotton  districts  may  be  effcctnally  tnet  witi 
extraneous  n'Imini.stmtiveorotlicr  aid  ;   but  our  report  nnd«Vtb«Caa^ 
mission  of  Inquiry  pointed  out  town  dminage  woricD  and  other  mA 
work  for  the  employment  of   the  adult  able-bodirid.   as  is  now  bMlg 
resorted  to  with  success ;  and  I  do  mean  to  say,  and  expcrieneeil  pail 
executive  ofBcers  would  agree  with  me,  that  on  thv  due  applicaiioa  cf 
the  principle'}  therein  laid  domi,  auch  work  might  have  bc«)  in  Ul 
operation  more  than  a  year  ago  throughout  all  the  difttrirta,  and  that 
large  amount  of  demoralisation  amongst  the  lu))Ourer»  might  haine' 
tiaved.  and  a  great  deal  of  severe  preatmre  upon  the  araallrr  rai«|Hjn> 
averted,  and  far  less  extnuieous  chnrituble  assisitaiire  would  haw  btcs 
needed  lo  get  over  tlie  crisis.     To  achieve  tliis.  bowcrer,  it  faighOT  at- 
minisirative  organi/:ition,  which  could  only  be  altiuDed,  Moao^callf^ 
by  wider   local  adniinistralive    areas  would   he  ntKtmmxj,     I  ahn^ 
contemplated  that  re.^ponsibilitv  for  the  initiiition  an  well  as  the  cxw- 
tion  of  executive  measures  should  mainly  attach  to  those  on  whomoily 
it  can  he  ehiirged — namely,   the  permanent  paid  officer:^    locally  ap 
pointed  and  stipervised;  and  not  on  changing,  UTi)iiud.  and  oompata* 
lively  iU-infcirmed  ofKccrs,  as  respects  whom  iiny  real  responsibiH^  hr 
any  ill  they  may  do,  even  in  tho  promoliun  of   their   rinutor  inl'TWt^ 
is  delusive.  The  system  of  entirii  or  in-door  relief,  na  hud  down, 
the  action  of  such  sinister  interests  as  have  been  extensirvly 
during  the  late  criais  in  prevenlLng  immediate  rednclions  of  the 
or  congestions  of  the  nnemployed,  by  emigratioa  or  by  mJ^iadM,  or 
by  changes  of  employment ;  it  would  also  have  prewiled  mtwh  ahaiiw 
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relief  bj  tlie  payment  of  rntes  in  lud  of  tabotir  which  I  am  informed 
has  been  resorted  ti)  by  employers  who  net  as  guardians,  or  by  guiirdians 
who  have  acted  in  their  aupposed,  but  mistaken.  cIbm  inlereata  ut  the 
expense  of  other  claaBes  of  ratepayers,  sliopkeejicrs,  and  others  who 
derive  no  immediate  benefit,  if  any,  from  tlie  protected  trade.  It 
would  tiike  much  time  to  describe  the  demor^i^tion  iuid  eventual 
sufferinf,'  often  inflicted  on  the  families  relieved,  anil  the  extent  of 
waste  and  excessive  permanent  burthens  that  have  been  imposed  on  the 
ralepiiyers,  which  tlie  combination  of  the  local  means  and  consolidated 
IdchI  iidministintive  machinery  originfiUy  contemplated,  would  have 
prevented.  In  many  urban  districts,  as  in  the  metropolis,  the  profit- 
able sen'iee  ia  obuined  from  labourers  in  some  wealthy  sub-districts, 
without  any  contribution  towards  the  relief  of  the  casualties  of  desti- 
tution contingent  on  that  aernee  or  labour,  whilst  the  entire  charge- 
ability  for  those  casualties  is  thrown  upon  other  iind  poor  sub-districts, 
or  places  which  the  labourers  inhabit,  and  which  derive  the  least 
benefit  from  their  imluetry.  On  the  occasion  of  epidemic  visita- 
tions, the  hoapital  accommodation  in  the  poorest  part  of  a  large  town 
is  overeharned,  and  the  oflicers  overworked,  and  extra  assistance 
neeiled,  whilst  the  c:isual,  or  the  vagrant  or  the  sick  wards  of  the 
houses  in  another  pttrt  of  the  metropolis  will  h,tve  abundance  of 
room,  anil  there  is  nti  available  service  of  paid  officers  little  oa^upied, 
In  resiK-et  to  medical  relief,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  conlmry 
to  sound  principle,  and  most  injurious  in  its  operation,  that  the 
public  service  should  bo  mixed  up  with  private  practice,  which  neces- 
sarily witlidi'aws  the  interest  of  the  officer  from  his  duty  towards 
the  destitute.  It  would  be  far  more  economicid,  instead  of  two  men's 
half-time,  half  in  pubhc  practice  and  half  in  private,  to  have  one 
man's  whole  time,  and  that  whole  time  occupied  as  oHiccrs  of 
health  with  the  work  of  prevention  as  well  as  of  cure.  Our 
proposal  in  respect  t«>  existing  pauper  eatablifihmelits  was  to  have 
classified  them,  by  the  appropriation  of  sejiarate  houses  in  such 
large  districts,  each  to  one  class  of  objects,  ag.  woidd  have  been  exten- 
sively prwticable  in  such  urban  districts,  with  the  existing  tenements, 
nMigning  one  house  to  tlie  males,  another  to  the  females,  one  for  the 
sick,  and  most  especially  one  for  oqihan  and  destitute  children,  in- 
stead of  putliug  all  classes  under  one  roof.  The  moral  ei'ils  which 
have  been  inflicted  on  chllilren — female  childi'en  more  particularly — 
from  bringing  them  up  in  tlie  same  house  wilh  dissolute  adults,  from 
the  inlluence  of  whose  example,  under  the  existing  conditions  of  the 
single  union-houses,  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  protect  them. 
These  evils  ai'c  the  subject  of  the  regular  remonstrances  of  Bliss 
Twining  and  the  Ladies'  Workhouse  Visiting  Committee,  and 
•.lie  majnt:uned  in  despite  of  the  continued  representations  of  school 
inspectors,  and  of  the  proof  of  the  superior  working  of  the  half  school 
time  fij'slem  and  industrial  training  in  the  separate  houses  and  district 
schools.  It  followed  on  the  principle  of  classification  in  separate 
hom!es,  laid  down,  that  lunatics  and  idiots,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the 
dumb,  who'are  still  scattered  about  solitarily  amidst  other  classes  to 
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their  mutual  annoyance  And  niistny,  should  have  been  galLeml  to^ 
ther,  jind  plai'ed  iu  distinct  establialimeota,  where  they  might  recuive 
their  befitting  irtatmi'm. 

The  improvuuifut  wliicli  has  been  efEected  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in 
SnglanJ,  stojia  almi't  of  uuq  greut  result  contemplated  and  practicnhlc^ 
■witli  llie  aid  of  a  we II- directed  compulsory  system  of  relicj — nainclj; 
Uiu  auppretision  of  habituid  beggary,  and  the  entire  deoranuc  froro 
the  Bire.els  of  juvenile  mendicunta  iind  \iigrants,  of  those  ee«d-ploii 
of  juvBidlc  di;li]iqueiicy  and  adult  crime.  To  effect  this,  to  put  ft 
Bto[)  to  hereditary  iiauperism,  to  cut  off  the  vicious  Bucceeaon  ti 
those  who  live  habitually  as  meiidicnnta  or  depredators,  society  nuEt 
bo  brought  to  appreciate  and  to  act  upon  the  profound  old  iivhrov 
maxim — thijt  he  vilio  neglects  to  ti'ach  his  son  a  trade  brings  liim  tip 
OS  a,  thief.  But  to  effect  this  object  the  concurrent  serviee  ul  a 
genend  and  well -organised  police  is  needed,  nnd  this  did  not  exiat  \a 
England,  nor  does  it  now.  On  my  representatiou.  a  eonimiation  w»» 
appointed  to  uxamiue  into  the  |)rinciples  of  the  oi^iuzatitm  of  u 
generiU  police  force,  iuid  on  ita  preventive  aa  well  as  repressi»e  action. 
We  found  that  the  estimated  uuiuber  of  some  limidred  thniisanil  per- 
sons living  by  depredation  aa  well  as  by  mendicancy,  from  whom  tlw 
population  of  the  prisons  iia  well  as  of  rcfommiories  is  kept  up,  me 
chietty  migratory,  and  that  migration,  from  one  end  of  the  IdugdoiD 
to  the  olhei'.  rcquii'cd  the  .corres]H>nding  extent  of  action  of  t\  ptdica 
force.  For  the  protection  of  London  or  an  inland  town,  it  lui^l  W 
riMiuisitfl  to  direct  measures  to  be  taken  at  LiverjMjoI,  or  Holyhetu),  it 
Bristol,  or  for  Edinburgh  nt  Portpatrick,  and  dial,  too,  with  the  aid 
of  poorliouscs,  iviili  their  vagrant  wards  along  llie  whole  line,  Isolawd 
[police  forces,  for  the  uiost  part,  oidy  iliverl  the  uiigmnt  meiidicut 
r  oerijes  from  one  district  to  another.  But  what  can  be  enid  ot  the  Mtc 
of  the  social  intelUgence  which  peimits  the  (lopulution  of  one  part  (4 
tlie  metropolis  itself,  the  twentieth  portion  under  liie  C(}r])omtion,  talM 
the  city,  to  be  charged  with  iin  extra  expense  for  an  inferior  ptvtw- 
tion,  and  to  be  subjected  to  an  extra  amount  of  depredation  ut  ll« 
expense  and  inconvenience  of  the  I'cat  of  tlie  metropolis,  bv  impaling 
intercommunication  and  puit<uit  of  depredators,  who  prey  upon  OM 
district  whilst  they  live  and  take  refuge  in  another  I  Ireland,  how- 
ever, has  an  excellently  organised  general  police,  which  uiaj-  now  b« 
brought  to  bear,  by  concurrent  action,  with  that  of  the  poor-Liw  wi* 
rice,  for  the  attainment  of  the  great  object.  The  provision  of  a  poor. 
jlaw  for  Ireland  was  opposed  by  Mr.  O'Connell;  and.  mm  a  compn^ 
mise,  the  intended  pro\isions  against  mendicancy  were  ^ten  up  to 
him;  hut,  in  1847,  mendicancy  was  for  the  fint  time  inadQ  criminal 
in  Ireland,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  active  steps  for  ila  n-pr 
with  the  alternative  of  the  workhouse,  will  not  be  longer  iSafioJ 
Mendicancy  ha?,  nevertheless,  been  largely  reduced  by  the  indip 
operation  of  the  law.  But  by  a  ilue  direct  exereiso  of  the  (lolice  i<vc«^ 
which,  in  deference  to  the  feehngs — the  prejudices  if  1  may  so  «^ 
Uicm — not  of  the  working  clergy,  but  of  the  Human  Catholic  hicnurhj 
there,  has  been  kept  back,  it  may  at  any  time  he  applied  to  its  OM- 
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plcte  extirpation.  With  all  the  Bhortcoraings  wliich  I  have  described 
aa  belonging  to  tlie  present  English  poor-luw,  llie  imjjerfeut  orgitni- 
zation  and  partial  consolidation  haH  ftrrasl«d  large  growing  evib,  and  has 
given  very  genenil  aatisfiiction  lo  tliose  whoso  knowledge  of  what  was 
veally  practicablB  is  limited.  By  the  new  pi>ur-law  organization  of  paid 
permanent  officers,  paiil  clerks,  relieving  olHcera,  masters  and  matrona 
of  workhouses,  paid  district  medical  oificera,  paid  union  schoolmasters, 
and.  it  may  be  juMed,  of  paid  assistant- commissioners  and  inspectors, 
with  the  jiaid  otficers  of  a  central  board,  together  with  a  large  expen- 
diture ujion  new  buildings  throughout  the  country,  all  of  which  were 
ihc  outcries  iis  oxtravaganeea ;  a  large  saving,  averaging  two  millioua 
per  a,nnum,  has,  nevertheless,  been  effected  upon  the  unpaid  services, 
chiefly  of  one  parish  officer  throughout  the  country — the  unpaid  parish 
overseer.  I  cite  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Purdy,  who  shows  that,  in  the 
twenty-two  years  preceding  the  reform  of  tho  poor-law  in  England, 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  miUions  was  the  sum  spent  for  relief,  but 
in  the  twenty-two  subsequent  years  it  was  onlyone  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  millions,  notwithstanding  tliat  the  population  averaged  nearly 
twenty-Hvc  per  cent,  more  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  period. 
This  is  equal  to  a  total  decrease  of  thirty-llvrce  millions,  or  yearly 
more  than  twenty-one  per  cent,  on  the  service  of  parish  officers,  but 
the  reduction  is  really  much  greater,  aa  formerly  there  was  very  largo 
espendituro  in  labour-rates  and  otherwise,  which  did  not  enter  into  the 
paruchial  accounts.  I!y  a  higher  administrative  organization,  and 
cKccutive  expenditure,  and  more  complete  action  on  the  principles 
originally  purposed,  the  saving  might  be  nearly  doubled,  apart  from 
the  difference  of  results  in  the  way  of  prevention  as  well  as  die  more 
effectual  relief  and  mitigation  of  existing  evils.  The  advance  of  ex- 
penditure for  well-devised  administrative  machinery,  as  a  means  of 
economy,  is  a  problem  which  has  yet  lo  be  understood  and  properly 
appreciated.  I  have  lately  shown,  for  example,  in  respect  to  education, 
that  by  a  higher  organization  for  training  and  teaching,  with  a  head 
master  at  double  the  ordinary  salary,  aided  by  a  second  and  a  third 
assistant  master,  with  a  staff  of  paid  pupil- teachers,  with  a  drill  master 
for  pbysical  training,  as  originally  contemplated  and  realined  on  the 
lialf-tlme  and  industrial  training  in  the  district  pauper  schools — the 
cost  is  reduced  to  one  pound  per  head  per  annum,  and  the  work  done 
in  a  superior  manner,  in  half  the  time  of  tho  single  competent  master, 
at  a  charge  of  two  pounds  per  head  and  with  vast  differences  in  the 
comparative  industrial  aptitudes  imported,  and  in  the  moral  and 
economic  results  achieved. 

The  public  economy  would  be  considerably  augmented  in  the  direc- 
tion I  have  indicated  by  the  concurrent  action  of  a  general  police.  It 
has  been  proved  as  respects  the  partial  organizations  of  isolated  coim^ 
forces  which  followed  our  recommendations  of  a  general  force  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  services  of  paid  privates,  paid  sergeants,  paid  superin- 
tendeuLs,  and  paid  county  high-constable^  under  disadvantageous  con- 
ditions for  economy  by  the  exclusion  of  the  munici|)aUtio9.  were 
brought  immediately  within  tho  total  cxj>en3es  attendant  on  the  aer- 
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ncea  of  the  one  officer — the  impaid  p&riah- constable.      1&  fact,  wi 

ware  pL'i'jiHi^d  to  ensuiii  the  services  of  im  organised  g«tienl  p«liM 
fnrou  ul'  iiuDie  tweuly-twu  thousand  mcu,  for  the  wbole  of  Great  Bi^ 
tiun,  it  might  be  siud  fur  Qothiiit>,  or  within  th«  whoi«  of  ihs 
direct  Mild  coUxitenil  existing  expeDses  attendant  on  the  aanm 
of  the  piirisli  i'onslii.b!e^  paid  beadleii,  and  iiM>]atcd  borough  conMkbbfc 
Tbe  expunditurc  in  tho  new  poui'-law  orgiuiiziuion  iu  Irebukd  I  hna 
no  doubt  id,  ill  fuft,  »  Im-ge  ««onomy  upou  expense  in  result  of  ihl 
ftbeeucc  of  luij  pret-iutis  ui^aniziitiuu  wbutever.  Yet  so  Uule  «M 
admiiiistratiTO  eijoiiomy  understood,  that  the  dtsproportioa  of 
eatabUslinient  ehttrges,  of  the  service  of  officers,  and  of 
which  were  by  those  charges  kept  aejirly  empty,  has  be«n 
«wid«uct:  of  ejitravngmtee.  In  respect  to  the  provision  for 
1  aa\  u}>prehensive  tbat,  from  the  error  of  its  principle,  the 
kM  beeu  one  of  increased  .lad  seriously  increasing  ch^Vge.  Ju  abmt' 
fag  the  results  of  two  difierunt  principles  of  administration,  lliB  expe- 
rience (if  Ireland  and  Scotland  present  ttie  best  means  of  con|nnMa, 
aa  having  bail  no  previous  hirge  growth  of  hereditaiy  tiim^iiiiii.  ■ 
dietiuut  fi-oin  common  memlicancy,  generated  under  ifae  long  Bil* 
admin i.-ttration  of  legal  provisions  for  relief  aa  in  EugbiiiiL  Soatbl^ 
then,  with  iU  three  millions  of  population,  hud,  io  1860,  lS<\40t 
ptiupers,  or  four  per  cent,  on  tlie  populaliou.  an  amount  nrMrij 
h>  the  iieciimulated  pauperism  of  England,  which  was  4*7  MT 
Xrelnnd,  with  upwards  of  six  millions  of  populatioa,  had 
paupers,  or  only  1*5  per  cent,  on  the  pojndation.  la. 
eoat  of  the  relief  given  whs  2s.  2^.  per  head  on  the  poptdatii 
Scotbind  it  was  4^.  2d.,  or  approaching  tliaJ.  of  England,  wfaidi 
is.  7^<l.  per  bead  on  the  popuhulon.  The  average  coat  of  rcUcf  ptf 
ease  relieved  was  greater  in  Ireland,  the  relief  being  there  wm^  UHL, 
H  being  £9  18«.  &d.  per  case,  whilst  even  in  England  it  wse  kn  ifaw 
jE7,  and  iu  Scotland  it  was  only  1'5.  England,  which  raaks  UgfcHt 
i&  wealth,  is  the  deepest  in  pauperiam  :  under  the  ^Tataatof  puW 
rehef,  six-gevenlhB  of  the  reUuf  ia  out-door  relief;  Irolmd,  wUckil 
the  lowest  in  wealth,  and  which  gives  entire  relief,  or  relief  tn  tl* 
workhouse,  in  twenly~niue  cases  out  of  thirty,  is  th«  Isnn  buvlcMi 
with  paupers  ;  whilst  ScotliLnd,  which  stands  betwe«D  Ki^imI 
Irdanil  in  respect  to  wcollii,  where  nineteen-twoDtiotlis  of  ilw 
are  relieved  out  of  door^,  is  tipproaclting  to  Knglanil  in 
pauperism.  The  influence  of  the  erroneous  syst^'m  ot%  \ht! 
sppcMirs  to  be  such  as  those  who  have  mashn'od  the  principb 
poor-law  administration  would  have  anlieipattrd.  Mr.  Brisco*^ 
Snjierin  ten  dent  under  the  Board  of  Supervision  for  .SctiUutdt 
given  evidence  of  the  demoralising  effect  of  out-door  ndiat 
population  of  the  Highlands,  was  asked,  as  a  concluding 
"  Tht'n  tlie  effect  of  this  out-door  rehef  bu.«  bueo  very 
and  hin  broken  down  the  spirit  of  inde])en donee  f "  and  he 
*^  Not  the  least  doubt  about  it ;  it  has  delenonUed  U>  a 
estent,  truth,  industry,  morulily,  self-respect,  self-reliant*,  the 
affections  and  indemndeoce  of  character ;  it  8pp«U3  as  'd  the  whub 
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of  the  humhler  clanses  had  complelely  jrhnngeJ  character ;  there  ia  no 
abiunc  wh.'itever  in  Jemandin^  relief,  even  amotif^  some  of  hio'her 
station.  Tlie  «tat^  of  lhin|js  in  the  Hi^hliui(ta  n(  Scotlnnd  is pei-fet'tly 
deplorable,  and  every  person  admits  it,"  Peraona  tvhone  kntiwledge 
af  llie  real  condition  of  tlie  claasea  who  come  within  the  range  of  a 
compuJ»ory  proviuon  ia  not  much  better  than  that  obtAJnable  from 
seeing  ')|)crB  ahepherda  and  shepberdesses,  or  the  pieliiresqne  Rkctcfaw 
of  artiats,  treat  out-door  relief  m  a  moaflnn?  of  aevcrity ;  but  thtica 
who  hiiie  examined  the  foetid  one-roomed  tenement  in  which  lh« 
menibci-M  of  a  whole  family,  often  more,  nre  heaped  together — in  which 
cldldren  are  bom,  and  the  sick  arc  kept  amidat  the  benltliy — in  which 
aH  din,  and  where  the  dead  are  retained  amidHt  the  living  until  the 
means  of  interment  ure  found,  know  that  every  cnae  of  remoral 
is  »a  act  of  liumanity  and  of  sanitary  relief  to  tlioae  who  remain,  M 
well  as  to  tbofe  who  nre  taken  away.  To  the  Irish  <'otiier  who  may 
ba  persuaded  to  gin.*  up  the  wretched  mud  hovel,  in  wliich  the  pig  has 
hod  il«  stye  and  its  meaalea,  with  hia  cliilfiren — in-door  relief  gives 
a  clean,  we  1 1- ventilated  lodging,  a  clean  bed,  and  a  dietary  and  iron- 
4ition  of  existence  such  as  ho  never  before  Imd  in  kis  life,  and  gives 
bim  this  freely  for  a  moilerat«  return  of  labour,  until  he  can  emigrate, 
or  get  labour  in  ihe  open  labour  market.  The  eiciatence  of  aneh  a 
refuge  relieves  him  from  conditions  of  blank  deapair,  and  gives  bim 
courage  to  aiiventure  far  alield  for  the  improved  means  of  indepen- 
dent aelf-aupport.  That  the  union-hoiiae  ia  resorted  to  as  a  refuge  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in-door  relief  ia  attended  by  a  greater  degree 
af  fluctuation  and  change  in  ordinary  time-s  than  ont-'loor  relief.  Once 
n  the  out-door  panper  roll  no  one  voluntarily  resigns  his  poaiiion, 
aid  consei|uently  the  permanent  penejon-liat,  by  far  the  heaviest 
flBCumbrance  on  Ihe  English  and  Scotch  poor-ratos,  undergoes  com 
pnrntively  little  change  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  Ireland,  on  tha 
contrary,  as  the  Commisaioners  show,  the  changes  are  continual, 
through  discharges  occurring  voluntarily  on  the  part  of  the  paupera, 
sad  though  admissions  are  freely  grantwl  to  ihe  applicants  for  relief. 
Xlitlri,  the  average  duration  of  the  cime^  there  little  exceeds  three 
months.  The  general  workhoupe  proviaion  enablwl  Ireland  to  wea- 
ther ihe  horrors  of  the  famine,  which  would  without  it  have  been 
anonnonsly  aggravated ;  and  there  can  be  no  doiilit  that  it  has 
been  one  great  iiiil  to  the  imprOTement  of  the  population  now  going 
en  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  John  Stnart  Mill  has  referfed  to  the  srlipmc  of  poor-law 
administration,  as  presenting  the  beat  example  which  ho  has  met  with 
«f  the  due  adjustment  of  central  and  local  authority.  It  presents, 
what  in  my  view  are  the  proper  functions  of  a  cenlrnl  adminii^tration  ; 
First,  as  a  responsible  agency  for  the  removal  of  tlioae  evils  in  which 
the  public  at  largo,  as  well  as  the  reaidonia  in  the  particular  locality, 
have  an  intei-est.  Secondly,  iia  an  impartial  authority  for  appeaia  on 
behalf  of  the  very  poor,  or  ui  disputes  between  conflicting  local 
porties.  Tliirdly,  as  a  service  for  aecuring  the  due  dislrihution  of 
local  charges,  for  the  protection  of  minoriliea  and^absenttiea  against 
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undue  ehnrges.  Fourthly,  as  a  sorviee  for  communicating  lo  t»A 
locality,  for  its  guidmice,  the  principles  deducetl  from  the  experience  of 
nil  otiier  phices  from  which  inforniution  may  be  obtainsible.  The  full 
(leveloiimenl  of  these  admin istriitive  principles  of  central  nod  liwal 
control  would  require  a  volume,  and  the  facts  in  relation  to  tliMi 
are  to  be  found  spreiid  over  reports  ond  puper*  on  public  health  and 
public  education,  as  well  -ta  in  those  relating  to  the  relief  of  de*. 
titution.  In  my  view,  the  best  example  for  the  study  of  their  prni-tictl 
application  is  to  be  found  in  the  administration  of  the  poor-law  in 
Ireland. 

After  all,  however,  and  at  the  best,  the  seri-ice  for  relief,  like  ibe 
poliee  service  of  repression,  ia  a  melancholy  service.  It  is  a  drraiy 
prospect  if  we  view  it  as  an  inevitjihly  jicrpetutil  condition  of  lar^ 
masses  of  populations.  I  hai'e  always,  as  my  opportunities  permitted, 
looked  forward  to  the  cievelopmciit  and  promotion  of  the  mMUS  of 
prevention.  The  common  course  of  lep;is!ation  at  ]irewnt  for  the 
relief  of  the  destitiile  is  like  the  fotmdlin^  hospitals  [  ormnkint:  pro- 
vision for  the  treatment  of  miuTih  diseases — most  Dcccsaarj  and 
humane  so  long  us,  from  ignorance  of  sanitary  science,  the  diiusn 
were  inciitable; — but  iliis  is  like  going  on  without  any  conccptioD  or 
capacity  to  receive,  or  to  act  upon  ideas,  that  the  marshes  tdnitDf 
being  drained,  and  being  mu<le.  in  place  of  fever  nests,  fields  of  heAJth- 
ful  .Tnd  superior  pividiiction.  Of  the  existing  causes  of  dcs^titutioo  and 
pauperism  to  which  llie  class  of  independent  Iiiboiirer?  is  eubjtcl, 
11  largrr  proportion  than  ]>eople  are  generally  aware  of  arc  liw«« 
which  arise  from  local  causes,  bad  sanitary  conditions,  iU-drsitml, 
and  cesspool-tainted,  and  over-crowded  habitations,  over-crowtinL 
ill -ventilated  schools,  and  unduly  prolonged  hours  of  sedentary  con- 
straint without  due  ]»hysieal  exercise  for  the  young. — over-rrowW 
and  ill-venliliited  jilaces  of  work,  and  over  long  hours  in  litem  fortbt 
ndullB — resulling  in  excessive  sickness  and  morliilily,  and  pren»tan 
disability  for  work.  ])reainture  chargeability  on  some  fund,  pnt^  « 
private,  which  fund  ihe  sliortiiesa  of  the  workman's  career  cumuHtBtj 
prevents  him  from  j>voviding  for  hiniselt'.  These  causes  of  pnEmaUuv 
disiibiiilj  and  pauperism  are  everywhere  gross  and  patent.  It  tMj 
|]C  said,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  that  the  earth  is  "  iillc*!  wili 
the  'hnbitationa  of  cruelty."  By  partial  ssmitary  nppliaav**, 
causes  of  misery  and  destitution  have,  in  various  instances, 
reduced  one-third.  I  maintiiiu  u}Kin  extensive  evidence,  that  iliej-  xtiq  ' 
he  reduced  one-linlf ;  and  that  the  period  of  self-support  anil  workini 
ability  of  the  labourer  or  the  artimn  may  b«  extended,  M  I  hxn 
estimated,  ten  years  or  mure,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  nmke 
reserves,  to  ensure  the  ease  and  independence  and  resjivctnbtej 
support  which  is  the  last  mundane  consolation  of  old  age  Tli«  f 
owners  in  ijeotland.  who  are  apprehensive  of  the  increonng  { 
of  pauperism,  and  es[iecially  the  owners  of  the  singlc-rootn  Wif 
in  which  a  million  of  the  [jopulation  of  St^olinnd  reside,  wiB 
ward  off  fiitinv  biirlhens  by  exertions  in  this  direction.  And  nel 
tlic  measures  of  sanitary  prevention,  are  those  of  earlv  muital 
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pbysical  Iraining,  comprising  police  measures  for  nrresting  jurcnile 
mendicity  and  v.igrancj,  luid  cutting  otf  tlic  vicious  succession  b) 
pau[j<irism  itnd  vicu,  and  odiicittional  prevention,  by  imparting  to  tLe 
young  industrial  aptitudes,  by  reeiins  of  enr)_v  pliysicul  as  well  ns 
inii'llectual,  moral,  and  religious  training.  The  clHciency  of  thia  great 
jneans  of  odufutional  and  Iriiining  prevention  haa  heon  dt'monairated 
in  larger  particular  instances,  1  may  assume  that  I  have  elsewhere 
proved  that  on  the  half  scbool-time  system,  tlie  common  elementary 
instruction  may  be  imparted  in  half  the  bom's  of  the  day  now  mia- 
jipplied,  ill  half  the  period  of  years  now  occupied  to  the  detriment  of 
uctivo   occupation,    and    that  the   physical   as   well   us   mental 

inuig-muy  be  provided  at  half  ihe  expense  that  is  now  incurred  for 

inferior  menial  instruction,  divested  of  the  phjsicHl  training  which  is 

neces?iiry  to  impiirt  industrial  nptitudes  to  the  young.     If  these 

cat  meuns  of  prevention,  educational  and  sanitary,  be  duly  [iroBe« 
Guted,  piiuperism  ronst  evontualiy  be  of  compnratively  infrequent 
occurrence,  and  a  charge  ol  compai^aiively  little  pubUc  account. 
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^■T/ie  Effects  of  Poor-koHsea  in  checking  Pauperism  and  dimi- 
^B  nithing  the  Expense  of  providiiii/  for  the  Poor,  and  in  pro- 
^V  motiiifi  the  moral  and  sveiat  welfare  of  the  Population. 
^B  By  W.  S.  Walker,  of  Bowland,  Secretary  tn  the  Board 
^B    of  Supervision  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Scotland. 

^Bir  is  now  a  matter  of  Irile  observation  that  all  poor-laws  have  an 
^Bnhercut  tendency  to  foster  paupci'isra,  to  increase  the  expenditure 
^Rbr  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  to  deteriorate  thu  character  of  the 
population  among  which  the  law  is  administered.  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  Eusign  the  cause  of  this  tendeucy.  Fur,  after  uU,  it  must  bo 
confessed  that  &  poor-law  is  but  a  clumsy  and  un philosophical  ex- 
pedient to  relieve  the  misery  anJ  destitution  which,  unhappily, 
result  ircta  the  artiUcial  condition  of  society  in  the  older  countries. 
Id  a  more  primitive  state  of  thing's,  where  the  social  relations  of 
man  to  man  are  closer  and  more  firmly  knit,  and  whei'e  the  depen- 
dance  of  each  family  upon  a  head,  and  of  each  cluster  of  families 
upon  a  chief,  is  acknowledged  and  generally  acted  upon,  instances  of 
'elieved  destitution  are  exceptional,  und  may  be  Gafcly  loft  to  the 
ercise  of  individual  benevolence.  But  as  theso  natural  ties,  iu 
the  progress  of  society,  were  relaxed  or  cast  aside,  the  alarming 
increase,  both  iu  England  and  Scotland,  of  "  sturdy  vagabonds,"  and 
"  ranaterfnl  beggars,"  warned  us  of  the  necessity  of  making  on  arti- 
ficial provision  lor  the  really  indigent.  Out  of  this  necessity  arose 
our  legislative  enactments  known  by  the  term  "Poor-laws." 

But,  inasmuch  as  a  poor-law  is  a  virtual  announcement  that  all 

who  can  establish  a  claim  under  it  shall    be  maintained  without 

exertioa  at  the  public  exjiense,  the  natural  inclination  of  mankind 

■  indolence  is  directly  oppealcd  to  and  encouraged   by  it,     And 


d 
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hevoe  it  happens  tliaC  under  the  iufiueace  of  a.  poor-Uw- 
due  cbecks  aguiusl  lux  adiniiiuitralioa — there  ia  a  cwisia&i  *aA 
inevitublo  augmeutDtiuu  both  in  the  uumber  of  afiplicMnU  for,  and 
recipientH  of,  relief,  tinJ  in  the  poor4ftw  expmdituiv,  whUa  kl  ifae 
aaioe  limu  there  is  a  progreeeLvo  diminutioD  of  nutnljr  indepvndcnn 
■moDg  the  populaliou. 

The  immejiule  object  of  a  poor-law — to  KUerut*  tiM  ptiu  >( 
poverty  aiid  to  prevent  death  from  starvation — ii,  indaad,  ttt&j 
attaiiialilc.  Hut  lo  effect  that  object  in  a  kindlj  mannw  towards 
the  deserving  poof,  aud  yet  ivitliout  producing  ihose  comeqwlMl 
evilB  ilmt  have  been  adverted  to,  involves  a  prnblem  which,  ii  may 
be  aafely  aseertcd,  haa  never  been  aolvod  by  llic  staleEmon  of  Miy 
couutry. 

The  only  known  boncticial  check  ib  the  system  of  in'irklitniint.  m 
they  are  termed  in  England  and  Ireland;  of  poor-houses,  u  ihejran 
Galled  in  Scotland.  This  sy&Cem  is  diDereurly  adminisUnd  in  Mck 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  but  it  must  be  admitted  tliat  id  none  of  llMa 
has  it  proved  a  /irrjict  contrivance,  Nevertheleas,  being  tlte  oolj 
melhod  yet  devised,  capable  in  ang  degree  of  slemmiag  lh«  currBt 
of  deterioration  which  flows  from  the  operation  of  an  unrealticUl 
poor-law,  it  concerns  us  more  to  ascertain  whether  tra  an 


with  it  thau  we  should  have  beeu  without  il,  than  to  otaam  ilf 
impcr  fee  Lions,  Jf  it  has  caused  iiuy  coiisi'lcrable  iniprovcmn^  wc 
must  be  content  to  maiiilaiu  it  until  bonie  better  1 1 1 pii^iilM  it 
discovered. 

The  object  of  this  pnper  is  to  exhibit  the  cflfects  of  poor-hnMl 
in  Scotland,  let,  in  checking  pauperism;  2ndly,  iu  dimini«liiB( A* 
expense  of  providing  I'or  the  poor;  and,  3rdly,  in  promotiiig  Ae 
moral  nnd  social  welfure  of  tlie  populnllon. 

The  lirst  and  second  of  these  im|uirice  may  be  caaTcniendy  takv 
together — leaving  tlic  third  to  be  dealt  witli  scparaiely  aftanwdt. 

Looking,  then,  at  iho  questiou,  not  in  a  theoretical  pcnnt  of  rit*, 
but  by  the  light  of  common  sense,  the  practical  iiiqitiry  heJoreuil 
whether  ex/jtrience  has  shown  that  where  poor-houees  have  bcM 
adopted,  pauperism  and  expenditure,  or  eiiher  «f  tbeni,  JiRvatonf 
extent  been  checked  or  whether  it  bas  not. 

The  fuii'CBl  mode  of  coiiducling  thia  in<|uiry  appears  lo  lie  to  tab 
the  several  parishes  and  com  hi  nations  of  piirishca  in  which  pMT- 
houses  have  been  erected  since  1S45  (when  the  present  Scoick 
Law  was  enucicd),  and  to  ascerlain  what  ihe  condition  of  iha 
or  combination  hns  been  with  a  poor-house  as  compared  wtib 
previous  condition  without  one.  from  the  scope  of  this  inqi  _ 
there  must  necessarily  lie  e^ieluiled  those  parishes  in  nbieh  pow 
houses  existed  prior  to  ISiii,  the  absence  of  aceurnte  Haiif«i«l 
inforniation  before  thai  date  rendering  it  imfiossible  In  iDStiiotcsay 
CompaEJson.  There  may  also  be  excluded  those  parishes  in  which 
poor-houMs  have  only  recently  been  opened — say  within  the  Istf 
five  years — the  results  in  these  being  as  yet  incompleto 
oiently  tested  hy  time. 


po«r-    , 
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Let  tis  proeeeJ,  then,  to  mahe  the  jiropoBeil  com  pari  son . 

In  the  Baronjf  parish  of  Glasgow  a  poor-house  was  opened  in. 
1849.  During  the  four  immediati?!y  preceding  years  the  mcreaae  of 
the  population  was  8.5  per  cent.;  but.  the  increase  of  the  poor  o* 
the  roll  during  the  eame  period  was  216,3  per  cent.,  the  increase  in 
the  expundilure  on  regiislercd  poor  was  11S.9  per  eent.,  and  tJn 
increase  in  the  total  expenditure  (including  relief  of  registered  poor, 
relief  of  ca.iiia!  poor,  medical  relief,  management  and  law  expcnsei^ 
was  164.3  per  ccnK  Here,  certainly,  was  a  moat  alarming  rate  «rf 
progression  both  in  the  ntimbor  of  persons  throwing  tliemselvc!'  upoA 
the  public  bounty  and  in  the  burden  upon  the  ratepayers.  Let  UB 
see  what  effect  was  produced  by  the  introduction  of  the  ijoor-house 
test.  During  the  fourteen  years  ihat  have  elapsed  since  the  BaroBj 
poor-house  was  opened,  the  increase  in  the  population  has  been  42.1 
per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  the  expenditure  on  registered  poor 
has  only  lieen  24.8  per  cent.,  and  in  the  lolal  expenditure  8. .5  por 
eent.,  and  ihere  haa  actually  been  a  decrease  of  9.3  per  eent.  in  the 
number  of  poor  on  the  roll.  These  figures,  we  apprehend,  requin 
no  comment. 

It  ^houUI  be  explained,  that  in  this  and  the  .subsequent  oases,  thA 
period  which  has  been  compared  with  the  year  immediately  preceding 
that  in  which  the  poor-house  was  opened  is  the  year  ended  14th 
May,  1S6I3,  which,  owing  to  eauses  uncouneeted  wirh  the  poor-laws, 
is  certainly  not  a  year  of  unusually  small  expenditure  or  pauperism, 
A  more  fiivourablo  comparison  for  the  poor-house  syslem  miglit  haTA 
been  made  either  by  taking  an  earlier  year  or  by  striking  the  average 
for  the  whole  period  during  which  the  poor-house  has  been  open. 
But  the  former  plan  might  havo  been  open  lo  the  olijection  that  the 
year  was  seleelcd  for  a  purpose,  and  the  latter  would  not  have  mada 
allowance  for  the  progressive  increase  of  population.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  appeared  most  satisfactory  to  take  aa  our  iRSt  of 
the  resulls  of  the  poor-house  system  the  latest  financial  year  for 
which  oflicial  returns  are  to  bo  found  in  the  records  of  the  Board  of 
Supervision. 

It  should  be  observed,  further,  that  the  cost  of  erecting  the  poor- 
houses  has  not  been  incluilcd  in  the  cxpendiluro  refetred  to  in  this 
paper.  These  buildings  remain  the  property  of  the  parish,  and  may 
be  tlieret'ore  looked  upon  as  so  much  invested  capita!.  The  coat  of 
erection,  however,  practically  causes  but  a  fractiouul  addition  lo  the 
annual  rale,  as  the  assessment  to  defray  it  may  be  spread  over  k 
period  of  thirty  years. 

To  lake  our  next  example: — 

A  poor-house  was  opened  in  Dicnfriti  in  1854.  From  184fi  down 
to  that  year  the  increase  in  the  population  was  only  6.7  per  cent.  ; 
bat  during  the  same  period  tlio  increase  in  the  number  of  poor  on 
the  roll  was  50.3  per  cent.,  the  increase  in  the  expendilure  on  regis- 
tered poor  was  48,9  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  in  the  total  expendi- 
ture was  60.8  per  cent.  During  the  nine  years  that  have  elapsed 
nnce  the  poor-houae  was  opened,  the  Increoso  of  the  population  hu 
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been  8,2  per  cent.,  while  in  the  number  of  poor  on  the  roll  lh*te 
has  been  a  decrease  of  45.6  per  cent.,  in  tbe  eipendittire  on  regis- 
tered poor  a  decrease  of  29.8  per  cent.,  and  in  tbe  total  expeudiiure 
a  decrease  of  31.2  per  cent. 

In  tbe  parish  of  Govan  a  poor-house  was  also  opened  in  ISM. 
From  1846  to  that  year  the  increase  in"  the  popularion  was  36.5  per 
cent.,  but  in  tho  same  period  the  number  of  ibe  poor  on  tbe  roll  bad 
increased  150.9  per  cent.,  the  expenditure  on  registered  poor  S9.4 
per  cent,,  and  tbe  total  expenditure  140.2  per  cent.  Since  the  open- 
ing of  tho  poor-house  tbe  increase  in  tbe  population  has  been  49.5 
per  cent.  ;  but  the  number  ol'  poor  on  ibo  roll  has  not  increased,  and 
tbe  expenditure  on  registered  poor  has  only  increased  39.1  percent., 
and  the  total  expenditure  42.3  per  cent. 

The  poor-house  in  Greenock  was  opened  in  1849.  From  1846  to 
1849  the  population  had  remained  almost  stationaiy,  but  tbe  Dumber 
of  poor  on  the  roll  had  increased  G.l  per  cent.,  the  expenditnre  on 
registered  poor  23.9  per  cent.,  and  tho  total  eipeoditure  51.3  per 
Gent.  Since  1849  the  increase  in  the  population  has  been  22.1  per 
cent.,  while  the  increase  in  the  number  of  poor  on  the  roll  has  been 
23.1  per  cent.,  in  the  cipendiluro  on  registered  poor  16.9  per  ceob, 
and  in  the  total  expenditure  7.7  per  cent. 

Tbe  KirkaLdy  Comliination  poor-house  (four  parishes)  was  opened 
in  1850.  During;  the  four  preceding  years  the  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation was  3.3  per  ceut. ;  but  the  increase  in  tbe  number  of  the  poor 
on  the  roll  was  23.2  per  cent.,  in  the  expenditure  on  re^stercd  poor 
57.tl  per  cent.,  and  in  tho  total  expenditure  53.7  per  cent.  SiocQ 
the  poor-houae  was  opened  tbe  population  has  increased  S,6  pet 
cent,,  while  the  number  of  poor  on  the  roll  has  only  iDcreased  4.1 
per  cent.,  the  expenditure  on  registered  poor  2.H  per  cent.,  and  tbe 
total  expeuditure  18.4  per  cent. 

The  Kirlicudbright  CombineUion  originally  consisted  of  in 
parishes,  for  which  a  poor-house  was  opened  in  1S51.  During  lb* 
five  immediately  preceding  years,  while  the  populntiou  was  nearijr 
stationary,  the  number  of  poor  ou  the  roll  had  incieoEed  '2QJi  per 
cent.,  tlio  expenditure  on  registered  poor  36,7  per  cent.,  and  (bo 
total  expenditure  103.8  per  cent.  Since  tho  poor-house  was  opened 
(thirteen  years)  tho  population  being  still  almost  etattonBry,  (^ 
number  of  poor  on  tho  roll  has  decreased  2.2  per  cent.,  and  tka 
expenditure  on  registered  poor  has  only  increased  20.1  per  cent.) 
and  the  total  expenditure  15.7  per  cent.  About  two  years  Uier 
seventeen  other  parishes  joined  this  combination,  and  during  iba 
seven  years  preceding  that  event,  while  their  population  had  only 
increased  2  per  cent,,  the  number  of  their  poor  on  tbe  roJI  b*d 
increased  34.2  per  cent.,  their  expenditure  on  registered  poor  "lOJi 
per  cent.,  and  their  total  expeuditure  61  per  cenL  Since  Ifciii 
'  parishes  joined  the  combination,  while  their  population  has  alighllj 
decreased  (1.3  per  cent.),  the  number  of  their  poor  on  tbe  mil  bu 
decicaaed  13.7  per  cent.,  and  their  expenditure  on  registered  [woe 
has  only  increased  11,7  per  cent.,  and  tbeir  total  exponditnn  lO.S 
per  cent. 
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The  permaiient  poor-house  in  the  Abbey  parish  of  Pauley  was 
opened  in  1851,  but  a,  temporary  poor-liousu  which  liuil  bccu  used 
for  two  years  previously  greatly  reduced  the  number  oC  poor  and 
the  amount  of  expenditure.  Comparing  the  preseut  condition  of 
the  parish  with  ita  state  when  the  temporary  house  was  opcued,  we 
find  that  while  iu  the  three  years  without  a  poor-house,  wiiii  a 
populaliou  almost  stationary,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  poor  on 
the  roll  was  42.6  per  cent,,  in  the  expenditure  ou  registered  poor 
36.4  per  cent,,  and  in  the  total  expenditure  82.3  per  cent. — since 
that  period,  with  an  increase  in  the  population  of  5.2  per  cent., 
there  has  been  a  decrease  under  tha  some  heads  of  6,2  per  cent., 
12,9  per  cent.,  and  29.8  per  cent. 

The  poor-houae  of  Eauter  Ross  Combination  (comprising  uino 
Highland  parishes)  was  opened  iu  1850.  During  the  four  imme- 
diately preceding  years  the  population  had  only  increased  1.9  per 
cent.,  hut  the  number  of  poor  on  the  roll  Lad  increased  10.7  per 
cent.,  the  expenditure  on  registered  poor  111.7  per  cent.,  and  tho 
total  expenditure  133.4  per  cent.  Since  t!ie  opening  of  lUe  poor- 
house  (fourleeu  years)  tho  population  Las  declined  4.5  per  cent.,  but 
the  uumber  of  poor  on  the  roll  Las  decreased  25.4  per  cent.,  while 
the  expenditure  on  registered  poor  Laa  only  iucreased  18.6  per  cent., 
and  the  total  expenditure  18.8  per  cent. 

The  Dalkeith  Combination  poor-houae  was  opened  iu  1850  by  five 
parishes.  During  the  four  preceding  years,  the  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation being  4.2  per  cent,,  the  increase  in  the  uumber  of  poor  on  tho 
roll  was  23.3  per  cent.  ;  in  the  expenditure  on  registered  poor,  97.9 
per  cent. ;  aud  iu  the  total  expenditure,  100  per  cent.  During  the 
fourteen  years  since  the  poor-Louse  was  opened,  the  increase  in  the 
population  Las  been  3.8  per  cent.,  but  the  number  of  poor  on  the 
roll  Las  decreased  10.9  per  cent.,  the  expenditure  on  registered 
poor  1 1.1  per  cent,,  and  the  total  expenditure  15.5  per  cent.  Four 
Other  parishes  joined  the  combination  in  1855.  From  1M6  down  to 
that  date  the  increase  in  their  population  had  only  been  4.1  per  cent., 
but  the  number  of  their  poor  on  tlie  roll  had  iucreased  51.8  per 
cent.,  their  expenditure  on  registered  poor  200.4  per  cent.,  and 
their  total  expenditure  111.5  per  cent.  Since  1855  the  population 
of  tLese  parisLt'S  has  decreased  l.S  per  cent.,  but  their  poor  on  the 
roll  has  decreased  12.9  per  cent.,  their  expenditure  ou  registered 
poor  11.9  per  ceut.,  and  their  total  expenditure  1 1.5  per  cent. 

The  statistics  of  nine  poor-houses  have  now  been  given — com- 
prising every  description  of  population — town  and  country,  manufac- 
tUFiag  aud  agricultural.  Lowland  aud  Highland.  The  other  poor- 
bouses  into  the  operation  of  which  we  undertook  to  inquire  (twelve 
ID  number)  exhibit  very  similar  results,  but  tho  limits  of  this  paper 
forbid  further  details.  The  contents  of  the  annual  returns  for  the 
whole  twenty-one  poor-houses,  however,  have  been  put  together  in  a 
tabular  form,  as  an  appendix,  and  may  be  examined  by  any  one 
interested  in  the  subject.* 


•  For  AppeDdii,  see  Poor  Lain  Magaiine/or  Scodmit,  JJq.  Ixvi.,  Feb.,  1861. 
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These  results,  it  is  submitted,  provo  incontestable  Unit  poor-hinuo 
have  in  every  iiislance  produced  to  a  coneiderable  extent  th«  eftel 
diat  was  intended.  In  the  csne  of  the  Barony  parish,  for  exsmpl^ 
while  there  was  no  poor-house,  the  number  of  poor  incruued  twrnty- 
Sve  times  as  fast  as  the  population;  the  expenditure  on  registKrat 
poor  incrensed  nearly  fourteen  times  as  fast  as  tijc  jrapolation ;  taA 
die  total  QSpeudituro  inereiLSfd  ninel^en  times  as  iiut  aa  the  poptd^ 
tion :  whereas,  since  the  poor-house  has  been  in  opcr«^oo,  Al 
expenditure  on  registered  poor  has  not  increased  half  as  fitsi  as  tin 
popnlation  ;  tlie  total  expenditure  has  only  adranced  at  aboni  on»- 
fifth  of  tlie  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  ;  and  while  the  popo- 
UtioD  has  iacreasod  about  42  per  cent.,  tho  number  of  poor  hM 
actually  diminished  9  per  cent.  From  the  p^Tcentages  which  have 
been  given,  the  results  in  the  other  poor-houses  may  be  bmOj 
brought  out  in  the  same  way. 

But  it  must  ever  he  remembered,  that  neither  the  compantfn 
nor  the  actual  failure  of  a  poor-house  can  always  be  fairly  ascribed 
to  the  system.  The  success  of  a  poor-house  depends  very  lan^ 
opon  the  efficiency  of  its  internal  discipline  and  tnanagement,  anj 
npon  the  judgment  and  firmness  of  the  parochial  boanl  !n  ofeiDf 
in-door  relief.  Without  thcsp,  failure  is  certain,  and  the  cost  of  te 
establishment  will  not  only  be  thrown  away,  bill  the  ailmint; 
of  the  poor-law  will  become  more  unmanageable  than  ever. 

So  far,  the  results  of  poor-houses  are  capable  of  lieing 
measured  by  the  figures  of  stalistica ;  but  the  etfects  of  ibe  Ij 
npon  the  morn!  and  social  well-being  of  the  population — the 
eluding  branch  of  our  inquiry — are  neither  to  be  gathered 
in  a  rigid  tabular  form,  nor  are  they  capable  of  complete  sepwidoA 
from  other  surrounding  facts. 

When  we  know,  however,  thut  the  poor-house  test  tends  to  clwd 
imposture  among  applicants  for  relief,  and  to  enforce  obsorrance  rf 
the  natural  and  moral  obligations  to  maintain  relatives  tn  sicfciMM 
and  indigence ;  to  discourage  improvidence,  inlemperanc«,  ud 
profligacy  among  recipients  of  relief;  and  to  prevent  the  paoper 
from  becomiag  an  object  of  envy  to  the  honest  labourer,  we  cannot 
donbt  that  the  system  must  bo  of  immense  value  in  pramotiiiiC  ibt 
moral  and  social  welfaie  of  the  people  at  large,  Tlicre  may  be  so 
dry  Blfttistics  to  adduce,  but,  nevertheless,  every  one  will  bo  able  to 
eslimiiie  approximately  the  extent  of  the  benefit  conferred.  E*a 
without  the  logic  of  figures,  our  grounds  for  judgment  have  all  Ikl 
force  of  actual  demonstration. 

All  persons  practicaily  engnged  in  the  relief  of  the  poor  recofdM 
.  «  manifest  improvement  in  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  pwili 
wherever  the  poor-houee  test  baa  been  introduced,  and  biHj 
worked.     It  must  snl&ce  at  ]iresent  to  adduce  ono  such  wiln««. 

The  intelligent  inspector  of  the  poor  for  Kilmore  and  KittriAi^ 
Mr,  M'Caig,  states  with  reference  to  that  parish: — "In  Scpteofatfi 
1838,  the  number  of  poor  on  the  roll  wna  150  (exclndra  rf 
dependants),  receiving  in  round  numbers  £20  per  week  of  ou-dov 
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relief.     A  great  number  of  the  paupers  were  thoroughly  demoralised, 

a  few  of  tliem  living  ia  open  profligacy.  It  was  uot  only  that  out- 
door relief  was  demoraliaitig  (he  poorer  classes,  but  Iho  numbera 
were  ao  increased  that  every  twelfth  person  in.  the  pariah  was  \ 
pauper."  The  poor-house  was  opened  in  May,  1861.  "  Of  242 
registered  paupers,  including  dependants,  changeable  to  the  pariih 
itt  that  month,  there  are  uow  (Norember,  1862)  only  100  chargeable^ 
being  one  in  thirty  of  the  population."  When  Mr,  M'Cuig  was 
asked  what  bad  become  of  those  who,  though  formerly  supported 
by  the  parish,  had  thus  ceased  to  receive  relief,  he  replied  that  they 
were  all  matutaining  thetnaelvod  by  their  own  labour  and  the  assist- 
ance of  their  relatives ;  that  he  believed  that  tliey  were  all  better 
off  now  than  when  they  indolently  relied  on  parochial  relief,  and 
that  some  of  them  declared  tliat  nothing  would  indnoe  them  again  to 
become  [lauperB, 

Before  concluding,  it  may  be  well  to  advert  briefly  to  the  eSecti 
of  the  poor-houae  system  upon  children.  However  beneficial  to  th« 
ratepayers,  however  effeciive  in  checking  fraud,  indolence,  and 
depravity  among  the  adult  population,  if  this  portion  of  our  poor* 
law  machinery  is  calculated  to  injure  the  generation  which  is  grow- 
ing up  around  us,  it  would  probably  lie  productive  of  greater  evils 
in  the  future  than  those  present  difficultiea  which  it  ia  designed  to 
overcome. 

Now,  parochial  hoards  are  permitted  by  law  either  to  board  pauper 
children  with  private  fainiben,  or  to  place  them  in  the  poor-house; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  both  practices  are  followed. 

Some  parochial  boards  preter  to  retain  the  children  in  the  poor- 
houiie,  believing  that  under  the  immediate  oye  of  the  ofiiciolB, 
cleanlioesB,  medical  supervision,  and  good  Instruction  can  be  best 
ensured. 

Other  parochial  boards  conceive  it  to  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
childreci  that  they  i^hould  receive  tbeir  maintenance  and  nurture 
out  of  the  poor-house,  and  thus  they  generally  adopt  the  following 
course.  Respectable  and  trustworthy  families  in  the  humbler  ranks 
of  life,  with  whom  the  children  raoy  be  placed,  we  carefully  selected. 
Either  the  inspector  of  the  poor,  or  an  officer  specially  appointed  for 
the  purpose  (aud  often  a.\sa  a  committee  of  the  parochial  board), 
visits  the  children  periodically  and  reports  upon  their  condition. 
Upon  any  well-founded  complaint  they  are  immediately  removed  to 
another  residence,  Tbey  attend  the  ordinary  schools  of  the  district, 
and  their  teachers  are  required  to  report  upon  the  regularity  of 
tbeir  attendance,  their  appearance,  and  their  progress  at  school. 

And,  here  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  Scottish  system  of  board- 
ing children  is  altogether  different  from  the  "farming  out"  of 
pauper  children,  as  such  a  system  has  been  termed  and  understood 
in  England.  The  keeping  of  large  numbers  of  pauper  children  in  a 
■ingle  private  establishment  is  unknown  in  Scotland.  Our  practice 
is  lo  place  iu  the  family  of  a  country  labourer  or  labourer's  widow, 
oiie  or  more — at  most  five  or  six — children,  the  number  varying  with 
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the  extent  ofarailable  accommotlntion.  The  cliildren  bo  placed li»ra 
t«s  their  dftily  uom|)ftDiou8  the  children  of  Ihe  family  f'f  lliere  areuij) 
with  which  they  iire  boarded.  They  go  to  school  Mid  epend  Ibeir 
ploy  hours  along  witli  other  childvcu  of  their  own  cIbes,  who  «re  not 
paupers.  They  become  attached  to  their  guardians,  who,  in  their 
turn,  lonrn  to  regard  them  with  an  ttflectloQ  almost  as  f^trong  u  if 
they  were  their  own  ofl'spring.  Thia  appears  i«  be  aa  near  a  «ib- 
atituto  for  parental  care  na  cam  be  conceived. 

Again,  the  children  eo  ireoled  enter  into  the  ordinary  parsuin, 
pleasure^  and  anxieties  of  the  Uhouring  classes  of  the  couoiry. 
Along  with  thoae  rimong  whom  ihey  are  lirought  up,  tliey  encounUT 
the  vicissitudes  uf  life,  they  become  acqiiaiuied  with  the  eooomaj 
of  a  cottage  household,  and  ihey  have  the  be^l  opfiortucilr  foe 
acquiring  a  love  of  independence  und  a  taste  tor  houe=i  toil.  What 
they  are  old  enough,  they  obtain  employment  along  with  ihrir  fiMtar 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  they  become  gradually  mixed  op  with,  and 
lost  among,  the  ordinary  labouriag  population  of  the  disirict. 

The  advocates  of  lliis,  the  country  boarding  eysteOi,  d«pr«c*t« 
the  immuring  of  children  within  the  precincts  of  a  poor-boase,  and 
they  are  of  opinion  that  Ihere  the  example  and  iiifl}ienc«  of  Ikt 
dissolute  inmates,  tLo  atmosphere  of  pauperism  perv&diug  Hm  Mt» 
bliebmeut,  the  abseneo  of  healthy  excitemcut  aad  tbe  muil  of 
experience  in  the  realities  of  a  labourer's  life,  must  lend  to  compt 
the  minds  of  the  children,  to  break  down  their  spirit  and  cnunf 
their  energy,  and  to  educiito  them  for  herediiai-y  pauperism  rslhcr 
than  for  useful  employment. 

Upon  this  subject  reference  may  bo  made  to  an  interesting  npan 
by  Mr.  Peterkin,  the  experienced  risifing  officer  to  the  lioarj  of 
Supervision,  upon  the  condition  of  pauper  children  boarded  in 
Arran  by  ihe  parishes  of  Glasgow  and  some  other  parishes  in  iht 
West  of  Scotland.  This  report  is  published  in  the  Board  of  Sn]ici^ 
Tieion's  Seventeenth  Annual  Keporl,  and  is  well  worthy  of  pernnL 
In  January  of  the  present  year,  the  parochial  board  of  th«  pari.<li 
of  Paisley,  in  a  communication  to  the  Board  of  Supervisioit,  msule 
the  following  statement: — 

"For  many  years  prior  to  IS3S  all  orphan  children  belongb^  n 

the  parish  were  boarded,  educated,  and   brought  up  in  the  poot- 

house.     After  long  experience,  it  appeared  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 

board  that  the  children  brought  up  in  this  way  were  bolli  montUy 

and  physically  inferior  te  those  of  other  classes  of  the  commimtt^. 

They  were  in  general  much  less  robust  than  other  children,  of  a 

■weaker  constitution,  more  liiiLle  to  disease,  and  subject  to  ■  higbct 

averngo  mortality.     ^Vhen  disraisBcd  to  service  and  set  fre«  fitan 

their  accustomeil  restraints,  a  large  proportion  of  them  fell  into  Jdia 

t  habits,  and  ultimaicly   hecamo    bad    mcml>ers    of  society.      TbM* 

I  reeulta  became  latterly  very  apjiarent,  and  convinced  the  board  tbtf 

I  the  training  of  children  within  a  poor-house,   while  injurious  U 

r  health,  was  defective  also  in  its  inllueucc  on  the  fonoation  oC  good 

character,  and  particularly  uniavourablo  to  the  cuhivauon  of  MCial 
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affections,  and  tlie  acquisition  of  Iiubiu  of  indnstry,  eoonomy,  and 
aelf-reliauce,  whicli  to  the  labouring  classes  arc  absolutely  essential 
10  Huccesa  in  after  life.  The  boanl  accord i ugly,  in  the  yeiir  1838, 
aft^r  very  mature  deliberation,  boarded  out  their  pauper  children 
■with  prival*  familicB  in  country  diat.rictB.  The  change  was  attended 
irith  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  throughout  an  experience  of 
twenty-four  years,  it  has  been  found  that  the  uhildren  now  not  only 
enjoy  better  health,  but  are  also  much  more  happy  and  coutented. 
They  are  placed  under  the  intlueuce  of  domestic  ties,  their  social 
nffectioDs  are  brought  iato  exercise,  and  permanent  attachments 
formed  which  prove  of  great  value  to  them  in  after  life.  They  are 
educated  at  schools  in  their  vicinity,  and  mingle  finely  with  other 
children.  They  arc  removed  front  the  constant  presence  and 
depressing  influence  of  paiipcrism,  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of 
liberty  and  self-control,  and  in  their  own  and  neighbouring  house- 
holds are  early  familiarised  with  the  neceasily  of  forming  economical 
and  industrious  habits.  The  favourable  effect  of  these  circumstances 
is  obserred  in  their  subse(|uent  conduct.  When  ready  for  work 
tbey  are  dismissed  with  a  better  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  with 
clearer  perceptions  of  their  altered  po-sition.  As  might  be  expected, 
tliey  more  easily  adapt  themselves  to  labour,  and  eventually  turn  out 
more  useful  memberti  of  society." 

It  muy  bo  thought,  perhaps,  by  some  that  as  yet  the  resullB  of 
these  two  systems  have  not  been  fiilly  developed  and  teeled  by 
experience  ;  but  tliose  parochial  boards  who  nithdraw  the  children 
entrusted  to  them  from  cvery-day  life  and  its  iufluenees,  and  retain 
ihem  in  a  poor-house,  undoubtedly  incur  a  heavy  responsibility  in 
making  the  experiment. 
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T/ie  Injustice  and  Impoiicy  of  exempting  the  Income  of  Pro- 
p^rti/,  an  the  ground  of  its  Charitable  or  Merilorioui  Em- 
jiliiijment.from  the  Taxation  to  which  other  like  Property  is 
Subject.     By  Thomas  Hare. 

I  WILL  first  explain  what  the  tax  is,  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak, 
and  why  the  question  arises  at  this  time. 

It  has  no  reference  to  the  income  from  voluntary  gifts,  whether 
in  subscriptions,  donations,  or  in  any  other  shape.  The  contri- 
bntions  of  mere  bounty,  whether  to  persona  or  iustitutions,  it 
is  not  proposed  to  tax.  Again,  there  is  no  question  of  taxing 
the  houses,  cdiliees,  or  lands  in  which  the  business  of  any  insti- 
tution is  carried  on,  and  from  which  no  pecuniary  profit  is 
derived.  It  is  not  a  question  of  taxing  Heriol's  Hospital  or  Donald- 
eon's  Hospital.  It  has  never  been  proposed  to  value  or  tax  those 
buildings  ;  but  if  one  side  of  Friaces  Street,  or  £100,000  in  the 
funds  belonged  to  Ueriot's  or  Donnldson's  Uospilola,  in  that  case, 
without  some  special  exemption,  the  collector  of  taxes  would  gather 
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lb«  iDCorae-tax  frem  the  hospital  tonants,  sml  the  bMik  clerk  wmiM 
deduct  it  from  Ihe  dividends,  as  of  any  other  proprietor!.  It  is 
property  of  this  kind  which  in  justice  it  is  argued  sboald  bo  dealt 
with  like  all  other  of  the  same  nature. 

Why  has  it  not  been  so  dealt  with  ?  At  the  time  of  tie  intn>- 
dnctiou  of  the  income-tax  by  Mr.  Pitt,  very  little  was  known  of  the 
TUt  exieut  of  charitable  ealales.  The  Gilbert  retnn  s  were  very 
imperfect,  and  I  believe  had  never  been  digesied,  and  if  they  h«d 
been  they  would  have  shown  an  aggregate  grogs  Income,  Ktnonnting 
to  no  more  than  about  half  the  sum  which  the  State  nt  this  <l»y 
grants  yeai'ly  for  education.  Nothing  at  that  time  was  granted  hr 
sach  pur|ioae9,  and  it  was  known  that  the  grammar  and  free  schooU 
throughout  the  country  were  doing  ahnost  the  entire  work  of  popabr 
education,  so  far  an  it  was  then  done  at  all.  It  was  naturif  and 
reaeonable  in  Huch  a  state  of  things  to  exempt  the  income  of  itine 
•states.  When  direct  taxation  in  this  form  was  resamed  by  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  he,  as  tar  as  possible,  adopted  the  model  of  the  old  Acta. 
It  was  a  time  when  statesmen  were  labouring  to  revise  the  charitable 
iiiBtitutions  of  this  country.  It  was  a  time,  moreover,  when  the 
uuiaal  grants  for  the  education  of  the  poor  were  still  tDsigiitfiaitl 
compared  to  what  they  now  are.  We  have  now  arrived  at  a  tnore 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  these  estates,  of  their  rapidly 
increasing  value,  and  of  the  place  which  they  really  fill  in  the  true 
educational  and  eleemosynary  institutions  of  the  empire,  Willi  iha 
statistics  now  at  its  disposal,  it  is  not  possible  that  Parliament  in  the 
conscientious  performance  of  its  duties,  as  tlio  guardian  of  the  public 
from  unnecessary  and  improper  taxation,  can  escape  the  deliberMC 
consideration  of  this  important  subject. 

I  mean  by  "  injustice  "  to  describe  the  act  of  taking  money  com* 
pulsorily  from  tho  people  at  large,  that  it  may  be  given  to  a  seleeJ 
number  of  persons,  not  in  return  for  any  public  service,  or  in  reward 
of  any  public  desert,  or  in  relief  of  any  exigency  or  need  which  it  ii 
foe  tlie  common  benefit  of  society  (o  relievo  by  general  taxation. 

I  treat  the  word  "  ii^uatice  "  as  not  the  less  applicable  becaase 
it  has  the  sanction  of  law.  A  law  which  sbonld  charge  til  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  Slate  upon  the  proprietors  of  land,  or  any  other 
special  class,  would  not  be  tho  less  unjust  becnose  it  was  legitl. 

The  exemption  referred  to  does  in  fact  take  money  compnlsorlly 
from  the  people  at  large.  If  n  revenue  of  £1,000  a  year  be  imiwJ 
from  the  income  of  several  propnetors  of  houses  aud  lands  prodiicinj 
altogether  £10,000  a  year,  a  charge  of  ten  per  cent,  on  each  wiD 
suffice  !  but  if  the  proprielors  of  £1,000  a  year  be  exemptird,  the 
rest  must  pay  more  than  eleven  per  cent,  to  make  up  the  som  in- 
quired.    It  can  only  be  done  by  increasing  taxation  upon  othent. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  money  which  is  thtte  exacted  ta 
coDsequeuce  of  the  exemption  is  applied  for  any  purpose*  of 
remuneration  or  reward, — and  it  is  not  required  for  the  cmmbob 
benelit  of  the  community  which  is  forced  to  pay  iL  . 

In  England,  we  hare   been  several  centuries  ia  acquiring  lll|B 
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knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  it  ia  safo  and  beneficini  to  tlie 
poor  thut  the  public  should  bo  taxed  tor  iheir  relief.  The  lessons  of 
this  experience  up  to  the  year  1834,  are  known  to  all  thuso  who 
really  consider  the  poor,  and  hriDg  their  intellect  to  the  tai^ 
A  more  lamentnblo  etnte  of  demoralisuiion,  the  poor  of  a  Christian 
land  had  proljubly  never  up  prune  hed.  ludustry  and  idleness  were 
to  a  great  extent  confounded  in  the  results,  and  there  were  vilUiges 
firom  which  cultivation  bad  fled,  becnut^o  a  clamorous  pauperism 
demanded  more  than  any  foiTner  could  afford  to  pay,  even  if  he 
were  free  of  rent.  The  great  problem  which  the  poor-law 
reformers  of  1834  had  to  solve,  wa*  Iliu  means  of  assuring  to  every- 
one the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  witlioul  making  the  condition  of 
those  who  rely  upon  that  public  relief  better  or  more  attractive 
titan  that  of  the  independent  labourer.  Upon  the  accomplislimeut  of 
this  object  the  wcllbeiug  of  society,  aud  .thova  all  that  of  the 
poorer  cla.^ses,  de|)ends.  It  marks  the  limit  of  the  responsibility  and 
burden  of  the  Stale.  Whether  it  bna  beeo  reiichcd  or  overstepped 
by  the  application  of  about  six.  millions  a  year  raised  by  the  poor- 
rate,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss. 

Again,  on  the  business  of  education,  the  State  has  been  for 
Hveral  years  past  labouring  to  ascei-tain,  and  struggling  to  perform 
its  duty  towards  the  poor,  without  any  unnecessary  ur  undue  increase 
of  the  burdens  of  the  taxpayers.  How  far  the  proper  medium  has  been 
attained  iu  the  appropriation  of  about  a  million  a.  year  to  this  object, 
it  in  also  unnecessary  now  to  discuss.  It  need  only  be  said  that 
the  Slate  has  invited  and  employed  some  of  its  most  afitute  minda  to 
prescribe  rules  for  so  defining  tlie  claims  of  individuals  and  classes 
to  pulilic  relief  or  assistance  that  the  rules  shall  be  applicable, 
«quidly  and  impartially,  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  each  kingdom,  and. 
be  open  in  the  smallest  degree  to  abuse.  It  loaves  all  the  diatlnc- 
tions  of  comparative  merit  to  personal  inquisition,  individual  sym- 
pathy, and  private  charity.  It  entrusts  to  none  of  the  dispensers  of 
Ute  public  money  the  ptowcr  of  giving  or  withholding  itaccording  to 
Ibeir  verdict  on  the  past  condition  and  conduct  of  the  person 
soliciting  it,  "private  charity  can  make  those  distinctions,  and  in 
bestowing  its  own  money  is  entitled  to  do  so,  according  to  its  own 
judgment.  It  should  understand  that  this  is  its  peculiar  and 
appropriate  province,  and  that  it  is  commendable,  or  the  contrary, 
as  it  exercises  the  function  with  more  or  less  discernment."  * 

But  it  is  on  these  special  considerations  of  personal  merit  or 
personal  favour,  which  naturally  direct  the  charity  of  each  indivi- 
dual within  his  own  sphere,  that  the  public  tax  which  we  are  now 
considering  is  for  the  moat  part  sought  to  be  distributed.  The 
£100,000  a  year  to  be  cast  off  from  what  are  called  charity  estates, 
and  imposed  on  other  taxpayers,  ie  to  be  applied  in  a  manner  the 
yery  reverse  of  impartial.  They  are  for  the  benefit  of  persons  of 
tllia     or   that    select  class — or  residing  in    certain    psrticuiar   or 
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i-CBtricted  localities — many  of  them  jiersonB  who  have  had  bctur 
oppoi'tunitieii  of  altaioing  and  preserviag  a  cooditioD  of  indtpcD- 
dence  than  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Indeed  a  ver;  i»rge 
portioD  is  governed  by  legal  reatrictione  which  ei^pccially  cscln^ 
the  very  classes  which  the  State  regarJa  as  realty  Decestatous — thoM 
to  whom  it  gives  parochial  relief.  A  greal  proprietor  establishM  mi4 
endows  an  almBhoiise  in  the  village  or  country  town  adjoiniag 
his  potornal  cstales,  which  adds  to  the  iiidueace  and  digoj^  ^ 
the  patron,  and  forma  a  perpetual  retirement  for  the  decayed 
servants  and  dependents  of  his  family, — a  great  body  of  mcicbants 
or  traders  erects  a  like  establishment  for  its  decayed  members.  The 
founders  immedi.itciy  claim  that  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  shall  b«  taxed 
to  support  these  institutions.  I  here  express  no  opinion  of  the 
institutions  themselves,  1  speak  only  of  the  injusiice  of  throwing 
upon  otlier  persons  that  share  of  the  public  tax  which  properly  &U> 
on  the  estates  set  apart  for  their  mai  ate  nance.  So  a^UB 
with  scholastic  endowments.  Take,  as  one  example,  ToahrM^ 
school.  The  benelit  of  the  foundation  is  confined  lo  persona  rts^ng 
within  a  ct-rtain  sjieciiied  distance  of  the  town  of  Tonbridge,  m  far  at 
it  extends  into  Kent,  but  excluding  those  in  Sufl^ex.  It  attracts  to  tlw 
favoured  area  many  fnmilies  who  seek  a  classical  educatioD  for  ihair 
sons  at  a  small  expense  ;  hut  tbis  is  surely  not  a  CAse  in  whjdi 
the  taxpayers  of  the  kingdom  are  lo  be  required  to  come  to  their  aid. 
It  would  appear  a  gi-o.is  absurdity  to  jiropon?  that  a  rateable  additkia 
should  be  made  out  of  the  public  revenue  to  every  sam  wliicb  prinn 
individuals  may  think  proper  to  g'ive  in  charily  ;  but  yet  this  tronid 
be  really  less  unreasomiMe,  in  principle,  than  tlie  addition  whidi if 
actually  made  to  these  fixed  endowments  ;  for  a  reason  inigbt  ba 
given  for  such  a  proposal  analogous  to  that  upon  which  (be  Coo* 
mittce  of  Council  for  Education  proceed  in  apportioning  the  pabHc 
grants  for  schools  to  the  amount  of  private  contributiona,  mhtniff 
individual  liberality  is  stimulated.  The  addition  at  prcMat  i*  to 
the  income  of  estates  already  inalienably  devoted  to  such  use*,  aad 
the  amount  of  which  cannot  be  affected  by  the  charge  impMed 
on  the  public. 

The  claimants  of  this  exemption,  however,  think  they  are  jnstlf 
entitled  to  it,  because  the  Stal«  exempts  from  the  same  tax  ponou 
of  small  incomes,  and  such,  they  eay,  are  the  recipients  of  thMeeh»- 
rities.  The  analogy  wholly  fails  both  in  fact  and  in  principle. 
'  To  make  the  cases  parallel  in  fact,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  Sttt* 
in  determining  the  incidence  of  the  tax,  considers,  not  the  amoQDlof 
the  income,  but  its  source,  and  seeks  lo  ascertain  not  what  ii  it,  but 
what  it  would  be  if  its  actual  amount  bad  not  been  dtmiiitshed  al  iu 
source  by  the  previous  effect  of  the  tax,  and  that  having  diaeonni 
this,  it  compenaaies  the  possessors  of  incomes  below  a  ctfttia 
amount  for  the  loss  they  have  suffered  owing  to  the  sniu  wllirii 
taxation  withdraws  from  the  general  income  before  it  rcacbei  lbiB> 
I  will  not  attempt  to  say  what  the  result  of  sach  an  inqniry  oi^t 
be,  but  I  may  say  that  it  is  one  which  our  legtslaton  htre  oenr  J«t 
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aadertakGD,  and  are  not  likely  to  undertake.  This,  however,  is  ilia 
position  ill  wiiicli  we  are  told  the  recipients  or  cliariiy  estates  should 
be  placed,  and  for  which  they  ask  an  espeeial  law  of  exemption.  If 
it  were  iiot  so,  iho  general  taw  would  content  them.  Under  the 
geasral  law,  when  the  tax-gatherer  calls  at  the  door  of  the  recipient 
of  u  charity,  who  tells  liira  that  his  income  is  less  than  f  100  a  year, 
Le  passes  on.  What  is  the  result  ?  It  is  as  politic  as  it  is  humane, 
in  our  present  social  condition.  The  arti§an,  or  the  clerk,  or  the 
daily  oi'  weekly  labourer,  is  I'reed  from  any  direct  charge  upon  all 
that  he  earas  hy  his  industry,  and  upon  all  that  ho  haa  araaased  by 
his  prudence.  The  State  respects  the  frnita  of  his  csertions,  and 
respects  the  fruits  of  his  self-denial.  What  ia  the  correspondiBg 
position  of  the  recipient  of  the  eharity?  The  charity  is  a  legal 
benevolence  allotted  to  him,  or  supposed  to  be  no,  owing  to  his  ne- 
cessities, because  he  has  not  worked,  or  cannot  work,  and  because 
neither  he  nor  bis  parents  have  saved  for  the  time  of  hia  distress. 
In  this  e:(emption  the  Stale  ia  asked  to  give  him  a  bounty  on  his 
necessities.  A  premium,  not  on  what  he  haa  acquired,  but  upon 
what  be  has  nut — upon  the  measure  in  which  his  means  fall  short  of 
hia  wants.  The  recipient  of  a  charity  ia  told  in  effect  to  say, — "I 
get  a  pension  of  £o(t  a  year  from  Mr.  Smith,  because  Mr,  Smith 
thinks  mo  a  deserving  person,  and  in  want  of  his  bounty.  If  Mr. 
Smith  hud  not  paid  the  income-lax  on  hia  estate,  he  might  have 
given  mo  £51  10s.,  and  therefore  the  collector  of  taxes  ought  to 
repay  Mr.  Smith  that  tax  of  ^£1  lOs.,  in  order  that  my  pension  may 
be  increased." 

There  ia  no  substantial  diiference,  in  justice  or  expediency,  whe- 
ther Mr.  Smith  be  a  living  donor,  or  the  deceased  founder  of  a 
charity.  So  much  for  the  relative  position,  in  point  of  fact,  of  those 
who  claim  tho  exemption  under  the  general  law,  and  those  who  de- 
mand a  special  exemption.     Let  us  consider  it  in  principle.^ 

Why  is  not  tlio  income-tax  imposed  upon  all  classes  ?  The  first 
and  simplest  answer  is,  that  it  would  be  impossible,  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  and  with  the  other  burdens  of  the  people,  to  collect 
it  from  the  great  mass  of  tho  population  gaining  their  livelihood  by 
daily  or  weekly  wages.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  call  ou  tjie  artisau, 
though  earning  perhaps  from  3Us.  to  40s.  a  week,  for  Id.  in  the 
pound  of  his  wages.  He,  as  well  as  tho  unskilled  labourer,  is 
living  probably  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  barely  laying  by  enough 
to  pay  his  weekly  rent.  There  is  no  reasonable  man  who  does  not 
feel  that  such  a  general  levy  of  a  direct  lax  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  inexpedient  and  dangerous.  It  is  not  on  the  principle  that  the 
lower  classes  should  be  relieved  ft'om  all  taxation,  for  they  aro' 
charged  indirectly  with  duties  that  are  added  to  the  price  of  articles 
wbicii  they  consume.  It  is  one  of  the  main  arguments  for  indirect 
taxation  that  by  its  means  all  clasaea  beai'  a  portion  of  the  national 
burdens. 

The  difficulty  or  impoasibility  of  collecting  an  income-tax  from 
the  lower  classes  does  not  exist  with  regard  to  tho  estatea  of  which  we 
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•WB  alnoaet^  Or,  it'  it  be  proper  that  the  State  ^oold 
b«le  of  its  funds  to  tbe  eslablisliiiieDl  of  great  hospitats,  whieb 
be  at  once  schools  of  mediciae  and  hotuwe  for  the  gmtuitooa 
tiod  and  core  of  every  form  of  disease,  let  such  institutiona  be 
diatribdted  in  the  great  centres  of  )KipuULian,  and  let  ibe 
Md  be  ^ren  rather  to  the  poorest  iliaa  to  the  riobest  i 
If  it  be  proper  that  the  State  eIi&II  coniribule  to  tbe  naintenaMirf 
alnu-people  supposed  lo  be  of  a  higher  and  better  order  than  tbe 
ordiuarj  poor,  let  the  conditiou  and  igtiali^  which  create  this  tilh 
to   coiutdaratioii  be  defined,  and  the  booefit,   iniwtiail  of  b«m  ■ 
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subject  of  pstronajj^e  and  favour,  bo  cxleiided  to  till  who  fnll  within 
the  (lefiuitioii.  If  public  Bplioob,  prep/tririg  tlieir  scholurH  for  the 
Universities  and  for  professions,  bo  fit  subjecU  for  Stato  support  or 
aasijtauce,  let  tbem  not  be  confined  to  n  fpw  favoured  persons  and 
places,  but  be  equally  distributed  according  to  the  populatiou,  and 
made  accessible  to  all  who  are  qualifled  to  enter  them.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  this  is  whnt  ma.y  be  rt^ijuired  injustice  to  the 
unendowed,  unprivileged,  and  unescmpted  public. 

The  exemption  ia  impolitic  as  well  as  unjust,  oven  if  the  worJa, 
applied  to  thin  subject,  were  not  convertible  terms.  It  is  the  consti- 
tutional policy  of  the  country  that  tbe  expenditure  of  tho  public 
money,  the  produce  of  general  taxation,  shall  be  under  the  control 
of  Parliament.  But  here  we  have  a  viwt  and  constantly  increasing 
8um  anoually  withdrawn  from  the  public  purse,  not  only  without  the 
control  of  Parliament,  but  without  any  iwision  or  control  what- 
ever, and  governed  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  an  indeftnite  number  of 
private  persons.  Except  to  a  comparatively  small  extent,  it  is 
applied  to  ohjeota  which  may  have  been  nseful  in  past  generations, 
but  are  not  those  to  which  tho  voluntary  bounty  of  the  present  day 
chiefly  directs  itself,  and  so  fur  as  tlie  objects  are  really  beneficial 
they  would  far  more  wisely  rely  on  the  sympathies  of  con- 
temporary beneficence  than  oa  the  forced  contributions  of  taxa- 
tion. 


Ladies'  Committees  and  Mixed  Committees.     Hij  LouX3A 
OcTAViA  Hope. 

This  Paper  contains  my  exjterience  of  committees,  and  my  advice  to 
those  who  have  the  management  of  them, 

I  shall  begin  where  their  scheme  or  society  begins,  paaslnj;  over 
the  lime  when  it  first  entered  the  head  of  tho  founder.  There  is 
no  occujiation  so  delightful  and  exciting  aa  the  first  organization  of 
a  plan  out  of  chaos  and  difficulty,  when  wo  rush  with  it  as  a 
secret  treasure  to  a  friend,  who  suggests  a  third  being  taken  into 
the  confidence.  Long  ought  the  project  to  rest  with  these  few,  to 
bo  well  thought  over,  before  it  is  made  more  public — before  the 
first  meeting  is  called,  which  is  to  embody  the  idea,  and  make  it  a 
public  institution. 

The  first  meeting  generally  resolves  itself  into  a  general  com- 
mittee, wilh  powers  to  choose  its  ucting  committees  and  office- 
bearers ;  tho  founder  of  the  scheme  being  perhaps  chosen  as  mana- 
giug  partner  or  secretary.  I  do  not  think  it  a  good  plan  to  form 
these  committees  at  tho  first  public  meeting,  and  from  those  pi'eseut, 
who,  being  called  by  advertisement,  may  not  be  qualified  oven  for  a 
^(Bneral  committee. 
v^The  rule  sometimes  seems  to  be  tliat  whoever  ia  willing  is  able. 
"  Give  us  your  name  only,"  ia  urged.  Now,  it  is  very  easy  to  put 
*  name  dowu  on  a  committee,  but  a  Tcrj  uneasy  matter   ndeed  to 
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get  it  off  again ;  impoeslble  alnioet — unless  somo  go  out  by  nttlloVt 
and  that  tattos  off  ttie  wheat  U3  wt'll  ua  ihu  chaff. 

There  never  is  a  case  where  jou  choose  in  littste  knd  repatat 
leisure,  more  than  in  conimin«ei?,  or  where  useless  j>et»|>!e  do  man 
harm.  At  uny  time,  I  ibink  that  a  stupid  friend  causes  more  am- 
fusion  than  a  clever  enemy. 

Even  a  general  committee  &hould  bo  one  of  Bcleclion  ;  for  mgoe- 
nesB  in  its  choice,  colours  the  acting  committees  ibat  (p'ow  fVotn  lE. 
Tbey  are  but  circles  wiihiu  a  circle,  with  no  esc(i|>icg  IVoiii  iu  con- 
centric lines.  No  power  loft  of  eeleclion  of  ej)Ooie8  ;  whrnM 
Darwio  himself  cuiild  not  be  more  particular  iban  tliu  fonoder  of  > 
Beheme  ought  to  bo  in  the  selection  of  its  committees ;  for  M  the 
founder  rememlicv  ihnt  this  is  his  last  exercise  of  legiiiinatt-  |i«i«ff. 
Once  Ihe  public  is  called  tn,  it  may  take  the  govertinicnt  into  iU 
own  hands,  Bui  if  the  founder  and  friends  come  to  the  fint  meet* 
ing  with  a  carefully  selected  list  of  those  whom  tbty  have  privaielj 
ascertained  will  act,  and  can  act  well,  thou  I  am  sure  few  palihc 
mcetinj^s  will  resent  liiis,  or  call  it  packing  a  coinmiiict*.  I  *UI 
have  something  to  say  afterwards  about  pnckin;;  committeiM;  hot 
careful  selection  as  to  their  formation  is  not  packin;;.  If  the  [ 
ask  for  the  addition  of  aiio(.hcr  name  or  names,  it  tnust  be 
care  being  tikkcn,  however,  that  no  such  motion  is  cairW 
seconded . 

When  you  are  forming  the  constitution  of  a  eoclely,  make  as  It* 
rules  and  conditions  as  possible.  I  rarely  hud  committees  i^e  | 
to  aacerlain  whoiher  they  are  kept  or  uot ;  tbey  take  far  too 
for  granted  that  their  rules  are  kept,  and  it  is  only  when  they' 
broken  in  a  blundering  manner  that  Ihcy  bear  of  it,  luiil  an;  inJi^> 
nant  to  a  degree  that  must  have  Ibc  appearance  of  ca.price  10  tbMn 
who  know  that  the  some  rules  are  broken  elsewhere. 

A  new  society  also  etarCs  with  such  a  number  of  patnnti  ml 
patronesses  as  may  some  day  appear  ridiculous.  I  know  of  a  mrittf 
whose  only  eertaiu  annual  revenue  is  £14  10<.,  but  it  haa  *  €■•■ 
mittee  of  thiriy-one  to  manage  it,  and  thirty-aeT6D  pfttroBMHib 
including  three  duchesses  aud  six  countesses! 

We  will  now  suppose  the  scheme  fairly  afloat  in  its  public  liCti 
when  the  fouoder  of  it  must  beware  of  the  sin  of  l)iotn.|Aa> 
who  loved  to  have  the  pre-eminence,  and  ought  to  Iw  too 
that  what  was  only  the  idea  of  one,  has  so  become  thu  iAtt  tai  I 
of  ibo  many  as  to  ensure  an  inlorent  not.  depending  on  oti»j 
The  public  which  supplies  the  funds  naturally  expects  a  voice  in  i 
application ;  and,  besides,  the  committees  may  be  more 
viewing  the  project  in  all  its  bearings,  tlian  the  one  miiid  wlaek 
origintxCed  the  idea. 

All  gifts  in  committee  ought  however  to  be  in  commou.     AS  < 
and  none  despised.     Tbe  slow  and  cautious  may  bo  tbankfblj 
some  leap  before  they  look,  or  |*rhap3  iha  fir*t  leap  of  liiuir  : 
would  never  have  been  laken,  for  I  wonder  how  »  »  aW 

go  on  if  yon  waited  fur  the  nppi'oval  of  tboso  w)  m* 
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of  a  plaD  till  it  succeeds.  No ;  if  you  want  to  rido  steeple -chase 
over  hII  ditficullics,  by  all  meiiaa  take  aJvaiitage  of  another's  hobby; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rider  of  the  hobby  should  be  thankful 
that  others  have  the  patience  and  perseverance  that  aho  lacks  to 
carry  on  the  erery-day  work  she  had  the  energy  to  begin. 

I  consider  mixed  coniraitt«os  a  mistake,  Wu  need  the  opinion  of 
both  sexe?,  and  the  soundest  of  all  judgments  is  that  of  both  com- 
bined. But  I  would  not  have  the  -combination  meet  in  one  com- 
mittee. Let  them  meet  only  in  deputation.  Let  the  wife  see  to  it, 
that  she  ask  her  husband  at  home,  ami  bring  hia  greater  knowledge 
of  the  world  to  bear  on  her  incautiousuesa,  and  be  a  reBtroiut  on 
her  woman's  tendency  to  jump  at  conclusions  in  noble  defiance  of 
all  logic  and  reason,  by  the  aid  of  impulse  and  instinct  nlonc.  And 
let  the  husband  at  home  correct  hiatcDdency  to  reason,  and  theorize, 
BO  as  not  to  show  the  manly  ignorance  of  all  domestic  practi- 
cabilities that  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  the  day  showed  me 
when  I  was  putting  needlework  down  in  the  time-table  of  his  school, 
and  he  said,  "But  surely  women  don't  need  to  be  taught  to  sew  [ 
Don't  they  know  it,  at  any  rate  ?  " 

My  advices  to  a  secretary  will,  however,  prepare  her  to  act  ia 
both  ladies'  and  mixed  committees. 

In  the  first  place,  let  her  be  ready  for  her  meetings  in  good  (imo. 
If  she  is  treasurer  aa  well,  let  her  keep  her  collectors  esact  to  their 
time.  If  subscriptions  are  only  paid  in  ani/  month  before  the  year 
closes,  it  is  obvious  tliat,  if  originally  paid  in  January  and  then  put 
off  till  June  or  December,  a  whole  year's  subscription  ia  lost  to  the 
society  in  a  very  abort  time.  The  treasurer  must  have  licr  accounts 
audited  and  her  bank-book  balanced  a  few  days — but  n  few  days 
only — before  the  annual  meeting,  and  never  allow  the  committee  to 
postpone  the  annual  meeting  without  &  vigorous  remonstrance.  The 
secretary  must  have  her  sub-ooniinittee  to  meet  in  good  time,  to 
prepare  the  dratt  of  (he  annual  report,  and  have  it,  and  all  her  other 
papers,  doeketled  and  banded,  and  p&cked  in  her  bag,  the  evening 
before  her  meeting.  The  secretary  must  keep  her  letter-book  care- 
fully ;  for  a  letter  omitted  to  be  kept  or  copied,  may  be  the  very 
hinge  wanting  on  which  a  whole  chain  of  evidence  depends.  That 
letter-book  and  minute-book,  and  copies  of  the  rules  and  last  report 
of  the  society,  ought  always  to  be  on  the  table,  in  case  the  committeo 
wish  to  refer  to  Ihcm,  IJosidea  this  prejiaratioii,  let  iho  secretary 
prepare  herself  in  anotlier  way — for  ilisnppointraent.  The  one-half 
of  the  business  that  she  wishes  the  committee  to  take  up,  they  will 
"not  take  up,  she  may  depend  upon  it ;  therefore,  let  her  prepare  as 
little  as  possible  for  them.  Bo  mistress  of  all  details,  but  bring 
forward  none  until  asked  for.  I  have  seen  reports  drawn  up  by 
gentlemen  fully  aa  long-winded  aa  oar  own ;  but  as  they  accuse  u8 
of  prolixity,  let  us  study  brevity. 

In  arranging  business  for  committees,  two  rules  ore  good,  which 
hold  good  for  all  work  : — 

I.  Do  the  business  that  must  be  done  that  day,  or  not  at  all. 
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ui  rnwHin. 
3.  Uack^ 

All  «^H 


2.  Do  the  bueinosa  that  must  be  done  some  day  soon,  ftod  tbtt» 
fore  is  wbU  to  be  done  th»t  day  if  possible. 

I  need  Bcarcelj  specily  bu^incns  that  cannot  WHit.  Annual  toMi 
of  supi>lies;  annual  reports;  tilling  in  of  vacant  offici^d ;  renewing  k 
lease,  or  insurance ;  instructiDg  an  agont  in  London  ss  to  n  WD 
paseing  through  Parlianieni,  &c.,  tta.  Then,  after  imperative  bwi- 
nes3  is  over,  tell  the  commitlee  ibut  tliere  id  other  bu^neaa  whkL 
must  come  on  at  an  early  day,  if  not  then;  and  rather  Utan  liaTs  (a 
meet  soon  again,  the  oommitt«e  will  probably  take  it  up  then,  or  dM 
appoLut  a  sub-committoe  out  of  the  quorum  led  to  do  it.  Aojhvw, 
you  will  tind  the  committee  in  a  hurry  that  you  think  anlair  aail 
unreasonable;  but  remember  boiv  ill  able  tbey  (the  getitleinaii,  al 
any  raie)  really  are  to  aparc  timo  to  corneal  all  to  meeting!  of  £Mnb 
ioBtitutiotiB,  and  how  olhur  buainei^h,  more  Unportant  to  th6tBi  bvriH 
them  away. 

But  wo  left  oar  secretory  and  treasurer  on  hor  way  willi  hn 
papers  to  the  meeting.  Let  her  place  all  those  in  the  duurBts'i 
department,  at  his  right  hand.  These  are: — 1.  The  pro^ranuBC tJ 
that  day's  business,  beginning  with  llio  uiiuutea  of  lut  mriiltn 
2.  Letters  of  excuse  or  otherwise  I'rom  absent  members, 
for  that  day,  or  notice?  of  motions  for  next  meeting, 
papers  arc  best  kept  in  the  secretary's  own  hand.  The 
of  each  day'^  business  shouKl  be  written  out  on.  one  page  of  a  rough 
book,  and  the  minutes  taken  <Jown  on  the  other,  numbered  acconiiii| 
to  the  number  on  the  programme  itide.  I  need  not  say  tlwt  by  lUi 
time  the  miuutea  of  last  meeting  are  written  out  on  a  ^vparale  paps, 
waiting  for  coufirmalion,  and  that  before  auother  meeting,  they  will  bi 
copied  out  into  the  permaneui.  mtDute-bix>k.  The  secretary  or  cbaif' 
man  should  iusiat  ou  all  buainess  forms  bring  strictly  adhered  to,  fitf 
you  never  know  what  troublesome  queeiions  may  arise  out  of  a*vy 
Bmall  matter ;  and,  therefore,  no  act  of  iho  committee  shooU  h* 
rendered  nugatory  or  complicii(«d  lor  want  of  strict  authority. 

In  eaforcing  order,  however,  the  chairman  or  secretary  inual  irft» 
be  uupopulai' — such  order  iia  no  member  being  allowed  to  bring  io  a 
frieod  to  wait  for  her,  nor  to  propose  ouoiher  as  a  member  of  oflbw- 
bearers  without  notice  at  a  previous  meeting.  It  is  obviooa  what 
JTregularitica  and  awkwardnesses  may  arise  oat  of  either  of  tkHS 
practicee.  Neither  ought  "  stagie-whispors  "  or  "  a»iile«  "  Io  be 
allowed.  All  remarks  must  be  addressed  to  the  chair,  for  the  oo»- 
nou  beneUt  of  all.  The  oidy  "  abides  "  admissible  are  llw>se  re 
necessary  between  the  secretary  and  chairman,  when  sone  i 
arises  after  the  mcciiug  begins,  such  as  a  resignatitia  give* 
the  mover  or  secouder  of  a  resolution  having  lo  be  cfaaaged  froai 
abeeui  to  a  prc^nt  member. 

Remind  members  tbut  talk  round  the  tafalea  is  Dot  law,  taA  fMS 
for  nothing  before  the  meeting  Is  constituted,  or  alW  Um  ebair* 
vacated. 

Distinctly  ask  anyone  objecting  to  what  is  done,  whethwiMF 
wish  their  protest  recorded ;   for   sometimM   mnmhnri   nuke  M 
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decide  protest  ualeas  tbey  bear  the  minutes  read  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, forgetting  that  minutes  are  read  tlien,  uot  to  ask  whether  wb&t 
was  done  was  right  or  wrong,  but  trhetber  a  correct  Bccouut  is 
given  of  what  was  done,  and,  therefore,  any  monibor  present  or 
absent  at  last  iDceting  can  only  remedy  what  thoy  think  wub  wrong 
done  by  notice  of  a  new  motion  to  thut  etfuct.  Always  remind  the 
acting  committee  that  tbey  have  no  power  to  alter  the  constitution 
of  tbe  society,  bat  must  do  so  at  an  annual  mei^tin^,  or,  in  soma 
eases,  must  call  a  meeting  of  the  general  subscribers.  Never 
neglect  to  give  Dotice  of  all  importa^nt  chaDgos  proposed,  in  the 
circulars.  You  may  lie  tempted  to  omit  this,  to  prevent  members 
canvadsing  each  other  privately  or  packing  the  meeting.  I  have 
known  private  canvassing  and  packiog  go  on  to  a  great  e:[tent, 
piwticularly  in  London  committees.  There  must  be  something 
wrong  also  and  nnderband  in  correspondence  that  is  not  sent 
through  tbe  secretary.  Appeals  made  to  private  members  are  Hka 
bribes  to  judgo  and  jury,  and  should  !«  wholly  ignored  and  unan- 
swered. 

Gut  I  do  not  say  that  the  secretary  is  packing  a  meeting  when 
she  only  acts  as  whipper-in  of  tbe  membei'S,  or  that  she  is  can- 
vassing when  she  tries  to  arrange  wilb  the  chairman  or  others  as  to 
Ihe  best  way  of  bringing  busineaa  before  tbe  meeting  i  for  if  com- 
mittees do  not  like  opinions  laid  before  tbem  cut  and  dry  to  adopt, 
tbey  as  little  like  not  to  have  a  well-nrrauged  and  clear  choice  laid 
before  them. 

Be  careful  to  count  out  the  house  if  there  is  no  quorum,  otherwise 
you  are  sure  to  be  accused  of  trying  ta  Bmogj;le  a  motion  through 
a  thin  house.  But  it  is  astonishing  how  many  committees  never 
had  a  quorum,  or  one  so  large  as  to  be  useless  after  the  iirst  flush 
of  attendance  falls  off.  1  must  now  protest  against  a  practice  I 
have  alluded  to  as  existing — that  of  tbo  secretary  being  also 
chairman.  Very  few  can  write  so  fast  as  also  to  have  eyea  aud  ears 
open  to  listen  to  what  is  going  on,  for,  IriahiBm  as  it  may  sound,  I 
maintain  that  you  need  eyes  as  well  as  ears  to  hear  well.  Now,  if 
a  chairman's  eyes  are  arranging  his  papers  or  writing  down  the 
minutes,  while  whispering  is  going  on,  tbe  offender  escapes,  and 
the  timid  ehy  speaker  nevi'r  oitiches  his  eye  at  all.  The  miauteo 
should  be  taken  down  by  the  secretary,  aixl  checked  from  the  chair 
at  the  dose  of  the  meeting,  as  is  doue  in  our  church  courts. 

Let  Ihe  secretary  insist  on  ber  instructions  from  the  committee,  on 
any  ditlicult  point,  being  special,  or  else  refuse  to  act  without  a  suh- 
commiltec.  It  may  seem  very  comptimenlary  to  ber  when  they  are 
only  general,  and  left  to  her  to  word,  as  well  as  carry  out ;  and  this 
does  very  well  so  long  as  everything  goes  on  smoothly ;  but  let 
anything  go  wrong,  aud  slie  is  sure  to  be  blamed.  Therefore,  on 
any  aneosy  point,  if  special  instructiaiis  hud  nut  been  given  her,  let 
her  beg  the  coumiittee  to  hear  (he  wliole  correspondence  gone  baek 
open. 

There  ia  a  point  oo  which  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind,  namely. 
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whether  ofiice-beorera  ahoulJ  be  members  of  committee 
Paid  office-bearers  I  kuow  seldom  ore,  but  I  speak  of  hoQ< 
ones.  I  have  known  i aeon v lenience  nrii^e  where  two  commii 
met  in  deputation,  and  ono  sccrelury  Imd  a  vote  and  voice,  uid  tlid 
olber  had  not.  But,  on  the  other  liand,  I  ouce,  in  London,  bne^j 
no  peace  in  my  office  as  Decrotavj,  until  I  reelgned  mj  seat  at  tM 
board,  and  so  felt  no  reaponaibiliiy  in  the  decisiona  of  ihc  commitui 
when  it  was  only  my  business  to  nee  them  carried  oul. 

Finally,  I  would  beseecli  my  ^islers  in  business  to  give  thcDuelvfl 
much  to  meditiition  and  prayei'.  I  kuow  of  dd  auiidoio  to  th 
oppression  of  busineaa  but  this.  "  Failiti);  this  graco"  of 
"many  roots  of  bitterneea  will  rise  up  troubling  you,  wbi 
many  shall  be  defiled,"  but  exorcising  it,  yon  are  in  "«  paTiiioo,  hii 
from  the  strife  of  tougues,"  and  where  you  eball  h«ar  llw  Hi 
small  voice  piomiaing  you  that  "Ab  your  day  is,  so  abaU 
.atreugili  be." 
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7hbrk  is  a  feature  of  the  economical  aspects  of  this  connlrj 
the  present  time  which  seems  to  deserve  remark  in  the  Art 
instance,  because  of  its  bearing  upon  ihe  general  progress  of  A 
oommunily,  upon  the  mentis  of  dealiiij;  with  some  of  our  dill 
social  difficuliios,  and  also  ujxm  a  special  economiuU  probli 
which  has  for  eomo  time  engaged  the  particular  alteutioQ  both 
political  economists  and  of  the  public  at  large. 

The  Chancellor  of  ibe  Exchequer  observed  in  his  finaBcial 
ment  on  the  IGth  of  April  lost,  that  wliereaa  the  public  accoi 
showed  an  incrcnac  of  6  per  cent,  in  the  agpregute  ntnounl  ofi 
in  Great  Britain  of  £150  and  upwards,  daring  the  tea  y 
1842  to  18j)2,  they  showed  an  inci'eaae  of  20  per  cenL  in  the 
gate  amount  of  such  incomes  in  Ibe  eight  years  from  1860  to  IS61 
The  rapid  increase  of  ualionnl  wealth  which  these  tigurea  appamilly 
indicates  was  attributed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  lo  tir* 
causes  in  chief,  namely,  in  the  6]'Gt  place,  lo  the  enormous  devch^ 
ment  of  mechanical  power  ;  and,  secondly,  and  more  espceialir,  lo 
the  commercial  legislation  of  recent  years,  the  policy  of  which 
been  to  give  full  scope  to  the  energies  of  ihc  naiion,  by  the  abol 
of  all  restrictions  upon  the  employment  of  skill,  capital,  and  m 
Another  partial  explanation,  of  a  less  gratifying  character,  baa, 
ever,  been  suggested,  namely,  that  tlie  late  rapid  growUi  of 
wealth  is  lo  some  extent  □ominat  rather  than  real,  being  in 
degree  attributable  to  a  change  in  the  standard  of  value,  and 
ting  to  that  degree,  not  au  increase  of  productive  power  and 
national  elements  of  wellbeiiig  in  this  country,  but  a  mere 
to  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  "world.  It  would  not  be  propar 
enter    upon    a  discussion  of   "  the   great  question ;"    trat  it 
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right  to  advert  U>  the  practical  importaoco  of  that  question  in 
connexioti  with  aociai  economy.  Jri'eBpective  of  its  relation  to  iha 
value  of  the  ordinary  investments  of  the  poorer  clneaeH,  its  solu- 
tiott  would  enable  us  to  measure  the  real  eeomnnicat  progress  of  the 
country,  and  to  estimate  the  means  and  prospect  of  removing  or 
remedying  some  of  the  chief  evils  In  its  Nocial  condition  which 
find  their  source  in  poverty. 

It  18  gratifying,  however,  toobsenre,  that  if  the  financial  history 
aod  statistics  of  recent  years  leave  the  material  progress  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  growth  of  its  resources  for  social  amelioration,  to 
some  extent,  in  douLt,  they  aSbrd  clear  indications  of  its  moral  pro- 
gress, even  where,  economically  epeaking.  they  contain  proofs  of 
disaster  and  decline.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the 
financial  statement  already  i-eferred  to,  observed  that  two  special 
calamities — the  cotton  famine  in  LancaEhire,  and  the  failure  of  the 
crops  in  Ireland  —  had  deprived  the  Exchequer  of  a  very  large 
amount  of  revenue.  "  We  trace,"  be  added,  "  tlie  effect  of  the 
consequent  distress  in  the  diminished  revenue  from  malt  and  spirits. 
Wo  fail  to  find  any  simiiar  diminution  in  the  revenue  from  tea, 
sugar,  and  tobacco.  The  more  we  examine  the  Bguree,  the  more 
I  think  we  shall  be  disposed  to  embrace  a  conclusion  that  a  change 
of  habits  is  making  its  way  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
that  a,  transition  is  taking  place  from  the  stronger  and  more  in- 
flammatory, to  the  milder  and  more  wholesome  drinks."  Nor  is  this 
the  only  bright  side  of  our  social  condition  which  one  of  the  calamitiea 
in  question  brought  into  view,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  borne 
by  the  sufferers,  and  relieved  by  the  rest  of  the  community.  The 
task  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Executive  Government  would  have 
been  difficult,  indeed,  had  it  been  found  that  with  the  growth  of 
manufactures  and  commerce  either  the  fortitude  or  the  benevolence 
of  the  national  character  had  decreased.  In  fact,  all  that  was  found 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Slate  to  meet  the  pandysls  during  two 
years  of  the  chief  manufacture  of  England,  was  an  Act  late  in  the 
last  session  of  Parliament,  to  enable  the  Treasury  to  issue  au  amount 
not  exceeding  £1,200,000,  upon  the  security  of  local  rales,  for  facili- 
tating the  execution  of  public  works  in  the  distressed  manufacturing 
districts. 

The  distress  of  another  working  cIksb,  that  of  the  milliners  and 
dressmakers,  has  in  the  present  year  engaged  much  public  attention 
and  sympathy,  and  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  Ministers  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  last  session,  but  no  measure  of 
reliefer  supervision  seems  to  have  been  thought  advisable  or  pos- 
sible on  the  part  of  the  Government.  It  is  obvious  that  the  situa- 
tion of  the  class  of  women  engaged  in  this  particular  description. 
of  work  forms  part  of  a  much  larger  social  question  relating  to 
the  position  and  employment  of  women  generally.  The  employers 
of  particular  workwomen  and  their  customers  may  do  something 
towards  rendering  hours  less  oppressive  and  rooms  less  unwhole- 
some.    But  there  is  a  local  question  of  feniato  wages  at  the  bottom 
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of  tbe  drossmakors'  case,  which  their  employers  can  do  mrtccIj 
anything  to  settle  EHti^factorily,  and  the  rest  of  society  is  u  Ktpoo- 
sible  0.S  they  itre  iu  this  matter. 

Revertiug  to  the  aetiou  of  Grovernraent  in  the  department  of  Soci^ 
Economy,  it  seems  proper  to  mentioa  the  principal  flacal  cfaai^H 
introduced  by  the  last  Budget,  which  were  three,  vis.,  tbe  reductiiM^ 
of  the  ten  duty  from  1$.  5ti.  to  Ik.  in  th&  pouud  ;  tbe  red 

the  iscomc-tax  from  9d.  to  7fl.  in  the  jiouQd  ;    and  the  

iacomcs  tietween  £100  and  ^200  from  the  full  preseurc  o£  the  MX, 
by  tbe  allowing  of  a  deduction  of  £60  from  th«  taxable  apooat,  . 
The  reduction  of  tbe  perceotoge  of  tbe  tux  on  the  larger  inooBM  m 
remarkable,  and  perhaps  of  questionable  justice  and  poli^  abc» 
every  »uch  reduction  of  direct  taxation  not  only  lenda  to  inak«  ite 
presame  of  indirect  taxation  uueffual,  but  places  an  obstoda  ta  iIm 
way  of  tbe  coDtinucd  reform  of  our  fiscal  system. 


SOCIAL   ECONOMY. 


Tbb  Riaux  Hon.  Sik  John  MTTEiit,  G-C.B, 

FiK^^rtiibtnis. 
Edwin  Chidwigk,  Esq.,  C.B.         I  Wiluau  Cbakbxki.  Bi^ 

PaorBEsoB  Plaipair,  C.B.  I  Kit.  Dr.  Alexakiikk, 

SttitiatttB- 
Geoige  3.  LBJBTBt,  Esq.,  M.P.       \  T.  D.  C.  LEun,  Bi«. 

Eacnl  Scnttailtt. 

WlLLiAK  Sk[t1[,  Esq,  |  PmrEsaoa  UicDa»«u 

R.  H.  SuiTH,  Esq. 

In  this  DeportmEiit  are  consiilorod  tho  Tarioni  qocatioiis  relatiBg  ta 
Booaoiuica;   f.he  conilitiQiiB  of  indu^ri&t  Biiccce^,  whether  of  ulia  ~   ~ 
ridiiftiB;   the  rolatiaii  bptireea  vuiplorvrfl  Hod  etuplojod^  alvflMVta 
tioos  ;  logistative  interrcroucu  tvjtli  Ibc  htiurv  aud  wagtB  of  laboBri 
rogalaiiun  of  professious,  tra'lea,  aud  oinployuiont  gEnmallj,  and  it 
laeans  orauppl;;  cmigntfon,  its  t'lTect,  audtruQ  coudiuooE;  indo 
iftent  of  woTUQQ ;  female  omii^ratioii ;  iDdustrial  luid  eooaomical 
tbe  labouring  clu8S0ti;  public   iLiiiuaL'mGntfi  {   aocial   eooomiks   !■ 
cdocationi  exerciEi!  of  public  and  priiatu  cluuitj ;  teUefof  Ibe 
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In  addition  to  tbe  papeis  printed  in  tbe  foregoing   p^Mi  >t* 

following  wei'c  rtiad  iu  tbe  Department: — 
"  Emigration."     By  Ciipc.  F.  H.  Bagot. 
"  Co-operation  aa  a  Meuns  of  securing  Houaes  for  WoiU<V 

By  the  Rev.  James  Ilegg,  DS). 


Social  Economy  Department. 


"Co-operation;  its  Origin,  Advociitea,  Progress,  Diffioultiea,  and 
Objocla."     By  AlesauUer  Campbell, 

"  On  tliB  Past  anil  Preseut  Aspects  of  Co-operation."  By  John 
Plummcr. 

"  On  the  Syateai  of  Apprenlicosliip ;  whother  adapted  for  tlie  pre- 
sent slate  of  socieiy."     By  George  Hurst. 

"  Capital,  Labour,  ami  TiiiJob'  Sfwiutiea."     By  Alexander  Eraser. 

"  On  Hiuiis'  Hutisi-s."      By  .liuiieB  Robb. 

"  Scotiisli  AfjriL'ultiinil  Luboururs.''     By  R.  Scott  Skirviug. 

"Tlie  Necessity  of  appointing  Public  Isspectors  for  Rural  Cot- 
tages."    By  the  Kov.  James  Begg,  D.D. 

"  On  Recent  Imp  rove  men  ttt  in  tbe  Conatmction  of  Dwelling- 
Housea  for  the  Working  Classes  in  Large  Towns."  By 
James  Go  wans. 

"  On  the  Abuse  of  Yearly  Societies  or  Benefit  Clubs."  By 
Alexander  Laing. 

"  The  Unfit  Employments  in  which  Women  are  now  Engaged." 
By  Emily  FaiilifulL 

"The  Employed  Dressmakera  and  Milliners."     By  Joseph  Pitter. 

"  Oa  the  Cause  of  the  Distress  prevalent  among  Single  Women." 
By  Jessie  Boucherett, 

"  On  the  Causes  of  the  periodical  occurrence  of  Destitution  in  the 
Highlands,  and  its  Remedy."     By  John  Ramsay. 

"  On  tho  Operation  of  the  Poor  Laws."     By  Robert  E.  Warwick. 

"  The  Youug,  Aged,  and  Incurable  in  Workhouses."  By  Louisa 
Twining. 

"  On  the  Inequality  of  Poor-law  Rating  and  Chai^eabitity,"  By 
George  Austin. 

"  Social  Science  in  the  Pentateach."  By  the  Rev.  W.  G-.  Blaikie, 
A.M. 

"  On  the  Moral  Education  of  the  Soldier."     By  Lavinia  Solly. 

"  The  River  Plate  Countries  aa  Fii-lds  for  Emigration  ;  their  Pro- 
ducts, aud  how  they  may  bo  Utilized."  By  Graham  Gilmour, 
Consul  for  the  Republic  of  Uruguay. 

'■  On  the  Relations  of  Pictorial  to  Industrial  Art."  By  RoheK 
Stewart. 

"  Statistics  of  tlie  Relative  Progress  of  the  Free  and  Slave  Statea 
of  AmericH."     By  Professor  Ivogers. 


EMIGBATIOM. 


rib  addition  to  the  papers  printed,  pp.  679,  624, 
Captain  F.  H.  Baoot  read  ii  paper  on  "  Emigration  iu  connexion 
with  the  Commerce  aud  Mauufuctures  of  Great  Britain,"  which 
opened  with  commenting  on  the  people  of  this  couutry  who  had 
neglected  the  subject,  aud  left  emigration  to  take  its  own  course. 
The  result  has  been,  as  the  emigration  returns  show,  that  from  tlw 
year  1815  to  1861,  out  of  the  total  number  of  persons,  5,137,837, 
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emigratiog  from  the  Britieb  Tales,  more  rban  3,000,000  went  to  \hm. 
States  of  America,  and  ceased  lo  bo  British  subjects.  Of  tho  iW 
mainder,  only  732,000  found  their  way  to  Australia,  wliere  liey  b*««' 
become  more  valueable  to  the  umiher  country  than  they  woaid  haT^^ 
been  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Of  iheao  nearly  300,000 
assisted  ro  emigrate  by  the  colonies,  at  a  cost  of  tittle  short 
£4,000,000  sttrliiig,  or  abo-ut  £I1  \>ei  head.  It  appears  from 
returns  that  in  l6o9  the  United  Slates  imported  British  goods 
the  rate  of  16s.  6rf.  per  head  of  their  population  ;  the  North 
rican  colonies  at  the  rate  of'fl  8s.  T''.;  and  tlie  AuBtraliaa 
at  the  rate  of  £13  10s.  fid.  It  abo  appears  that  in  1862  tbi 
exports  of  this  couQtry,  a.mounting  to  £124,137,812,  were 
buted  ill  the  following  preportions  : — 


India...  

China 

Australia 

North  American  Colonies 

Cape  Colonies 

States  of  America    ... 

France 

German  Stales 

Ail  other  places 


£14,636,942 
3,1SO,000 

11,930,062 
3,992,672 
1,681,551 

14,398.an 
9.210,523 

12,625.697 

52,481.560 


11*79  per  wot. 

2-66  „ 

9.61  „ 

S-21  „ 

1-35  „ 

11-59  „ 

7-41  „ 

1017  , 

42-27  „ 


Upon  the  returns  Captain  Ba|i;ot  gi-ounileJ  a  charge  of  improri- 
dent  neglect  ou  the  part  of  those  who  have  an  inlerest  in  extaoA* 
ing  foreign  markcls,  for  not  using  meiins  to  dii^ct »  mnch  brpr 
number  of  emigrants  to  Australia,  li  had  lieea  argued  that, 
England  has  given  up  the  crown  lands  vo  tlie  colonies  >l>ej  atfl 
bound  to  defray  the  cost  of  emigration  out  of  the  sales  ;  but  a«  Ki^ 
land  is  even  more  interested  in  promoting  emignitioii  than  ore  till 
colonies,  the  argument  lo^es  its  point. 

Australia  can  supply  Englauil  not  only  with  int»«asiiig  marfceM 
for  her  niunufuctures,  lint  with  abundance  of  raw  material.  Next  t« 
gold,  in  the  value  of  her  eiporis,  stands  wool,  of  which  lite  ctvp 
was  last  year  gathered  from  iweuly-four  roillious  of  aheep.  and 
near  eighty  millions  of  pounds  in  weight,  and  more  than  £6,| 
in  value.  The  sheep  also  furnish  iirtieles  of  export  in  their 
tallow,  and  bones  ;  cattle  and  horses  are  abundant,  and  the 
and  the  camel  are  increasing.  The  productiveness  of  the 
mines  may  bo  estimated  from  the  I'uci,  that  in  Great  Bri 
22,000  persons  employed  in  1S61  in  mining,  produced  at  tbc 
14  cwt.  of  copper,  or  to  £62  in  value  pur  head  ;  whereas  i 
Australia,  the  proportion  to  each  of  the  1,S20  persons  empli 
that  year  was  56  cwt.  of  copper,  or  1)245  17*.  As  to 
the  census  of  South  Australia  in  1861  showed  that  7,080 
and  7,985  farm-servants  cultivated,  with  the  aid  oif 
machinery,  486,6ti7  acres,  of  which  310,636  were  sown  with 
the  produce  being  3,410,7^6  bushels,  of  the  value  of  £767,tiO^ 
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thirds  for  export.  The  vintage  in  the  same  colony  produced  last 
year  472,000  gallons,  obiuiiied  from  3,000,000  of  vines,  sold  at 
prices  varying  from  As.  to  10s.  per  gallon. 

Cnptaio  Bagot  concluded  by  urging  strongly  the  imporlance  of 
assisting  croigratiou  to  Australia,  as  a  million  expended  on  that 
object  would  add  an  equal  Bum  to  tlie  annual  value  of  our  exports, 
and  maintQined  that  this  was  the  true  business  view  of  the  question. 

DiscnsaioN. 

Mr.  R.  R.  ToBRENB  observed  that  the  paper  of  Dr.  Drysdsle  denipil  tlie  utility 
of  eniigrution,  altirming  tbikt  it  h9.(l  no  otfect  in  raising  wngca  in  (lie  old  country, 
and  tliut  eialgi'alion  ilid  not  romuvc  auOerinf;  -.  and  tbis  was  followed  b;  a  etate- 
ment  that  snScrinp;  was  unnalurni  nnd  unhealltiy.  He  {Mr,  Torrent)  held 
that  Ihope  propoailiona  were  erroneous,  ile  disuii:d  that  suffering  was  un- 
natural or  unbeallby  in  the  abslraci.  The  fact  oC  umigTation  did  really  nrgue 
mB^rlng.  In  this  country,  the  Buffcrin);  that  the  people  endured  wis  in  being 
too  much  crowded,  and  in  having  their  labour  anil  capital  aecnmulaiol  npoa  an 
area  so  small  that  it  was  found  neceii^ary  to  have  recourse  to  tlie  cultivation  of 
the  least  productive  land,  which  jieliled  a  sinull  amount  of  remuneration,  in 
order  to  finil  emplojinelit  fur  that  capilal  and  labour.  By  emigration,  a  wider 
and  more  remunerative  field  was  found  for  that  labour  and  capilol.  When  they 
saw  nhul  wus  proposed  as  s  remedy  for  (bis  suffering,  they  would  perceive  tbat 
it  hod  a  very  stron;;  bearing  ujxin  the  question  of  emlgralion.  It  Has  proposed 
that  marriage  sbould  be  omitted,  and  Ihnt  thus  an  increase  of  the  population 
should  be  prevented.  The  examplo  of  France  was  cited.  He  believed  ibnt  any 
person  who  would  look  beneath  the  Biirface  of  society  in  France  would  grieve  to 
see  the  practice  which  obtained  there  introduced  into  England.  He  had  icadlhe 
command, ''  Go  forth  and  repleniiib  the  earth  and  subdue  it."  He  had  read  it  in 
other  couulries,  calling  aloud  to  civilised  man  lo  come  and  occupy  them,  and 
help  in  converting  the  wilderness  into  happy  homes.  He  Diaintained  that  there 
was  an  entire  antagoniem  between  the  philosophy  of  Malthns  and  others  who 
agreed  w*ith  it  and  the  written  and  unwritten  law  of  God.  When  they  come  to 
the  premi!:es  upon  which  these  doctrines  were  founded,  the  examination  showed 
them  that  they  were  founded  to  error.  Two  elements  were  taken  up — labour  and 
capilal— but  they  laust  have  a  Held  of  employment,  and  that  was  a  matter  left 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  It  wus  a  munelrons  proposition  to  say  that  emigra- 
tion  would  not  rai^c  the  rate  of  wage^  in  England  and  Ireland.  By  the  employ- 
ment of  capilal  upon  more  remunerative  Jioils,  tbc  rclnm  for  the  iuiestmcnt  of 
(bat  capilal  would  tie  larger,  and  there  would  be  a  larger  amount  of  surplus  to 
divide  amongst  the  labourers,  and  thus  imdoubtedly  the  rate  of  wages  would  be 
raised. 

Sir  Uf.nbt  Fox  Youmo  said  that  having  passed  nearly  the  whole  of  bis  life  In 
the  colonies,  and  haviop:  occupied  in  Ihrce  colonies  BucecsHively  the  important 
post  nf  Governor,  he  desired  to  make  a  few  remarks.  The  subject  tbat  wag  Urst 
introduced  hod  reference  to  thnt  severance  of  her  colonies  from  Great  Britain, 
which  had  been  odvoeated  by  Prolcssor  Goldnin  Smith;  hut  be  (Sir  Henry) 
must  1)e  |>ermitted  lo  say  thai,  in  no  colonies  in  which  he  hud  ever  been  had  be 
ever  found  the  aiighlest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  to  sever  their  con- 
nexion Vi*itb  this  country.  He  might  inenlion  that  in  forty  essays  liy  working 
men  which  be  bad  perused  on  tbis  suhjecl,  there  was  a  unanimous  opinion  against 
severanee  froin  the  colonise.  The  hard  doctrincH  of  political  economy  which 
would  advocate  the  severance,  on  the  plea  that  tbey  did  not  pay.  were  Hurely 
rebutted  by  Ihe  fact  that  they  made  one-third  of  the  buaineas  of  the  country.  He 
could  bring  personal  testimony  to  (lie  fact  that  in  the  various  coloaies  of  North 
America,  South  Africa,  British  Guiana,  and  in  Aiutralia,  there  was  no  deure 
whatever  to  sever  from  Ihe  mother  connlry. 

Mr.  F*WCK5T  said  be  thouuht  the  statement  so  often  repealol  obout  political 
economy  Icing  hard-hearted,  woa  about  as  untcasuuabic  as  if  (bey  were  to  say 
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Ihat  B  proposition  !□  Euclid,  or  3317  pbyilwl  het,  wu  bird-JMartod  or 
Political  ecoDomj  did  not  odvocbte  tbiii  or  tliai ;  Iw  olijoot  wa>  W  poiM  oat  *tM  I 
eOect  tiny  particular  measitru  migbt  liave  on  the  producUon.  the  lualri' 
thcexcbnngcor  Health;  and  while  IMh  was  its  province,  the  potltinal 
miet  might  be  the  first  ta  adrocate  the  toMBnreoa  higher  and  more  imi 
OODsirlcralions  irbicb  it  involve<l.  With  rej^rd  to  ih#  caversnce  of  tlM 
from  the  niotlipr  country,  he  did  not  think  thai  Ibe  vieirn  of  Praf«a 
met  wilh  mucli  genenil  concurreoce,  aud  be  ibougbt  iliere  wa*  UtU* 
Ibdr  living  carried  itito  piaclicc.  If,  as  bad  been  ittsiled  by  Mr.  Toimia. 
v»s  a  great  feeling  of  affection  to  the  molher  conntry — if  Ihey  priml  aod 
tlUB  connexion — be  thought  be  could  Hty  with  faruly  that  in  this  oDOBtrym 
loolied  with  equal  pride  and  mtisTncLion  on  our  colonies,  and  on  their  pimMip. 
as  anioni^t  one  of  tbe  proudest  of  England's  manj'  great  ocbieretiLeBla.  Vllk 
n^rd  10  Canada,  be  did  not  coluciili?  iritli  lL«  opinion  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewja,  tbit 
tbe  Honuer  it  waa  BCFeroI  the  bvtlor  for  the  inierails  of  the  countiy  :  bat  U  lt> 
same  lime  it  was  unreoEonaiiie  in  Ihc  colonUts  to  expect  that  w«  sbonld  iv 
tbe  wholK  expense  or  their  defence.  Lei  tbem  bear  their  proper  ahu*  «f  dm 
own  defences,  and  be  was  nni'e  the  connexion  would  be  ereiTttiiDg  aooIoaMo 
an  EngliehmnD  could  wish.  Auto  the  fait  tbal  we  derlTed  an  ailianUftfrMl 
oar  trade  wlih  tbecolunics.bc  reminded  ibosc  nho  laed  this  ar^ment  thaimll 
WOK  a  mutual  ndvunlage,  find  IhRl.  we  did  not  winb  to  piirehase  oar  tnil  tf 
encouracing  the  idea  that  we  wen.'  willing  10  pay  £1.000.000  kjeat  " 
our  eipirt  to  the  cotouies  were  £'JO.'h)0,000,  Mr.  Fnwcett  concluded  to  M 
ing  that  eirigraiion  waa  a  proof  of  distrces,  (n  it  merely  prond  iWl 
country  to  ivbich  emigration  took  place  was  lea  thickly  peopled  tbas  IM 
from  which  emigration  proceeded. 

The  Itcv.  Br.  Reoc  said  there  wore  two  ktnds  of  emigrtttion — that  whitk] 
roiontary,  »nd   that  irliich  roi^ht  be  itaid  to  be  cumpalBory,   and  obifft  ' 
usiated  by  the  public  fuada.     H<i  did    not  agree  witli  tlip  opinion  thltj 
ootmtiy  waa  over-peopled,  wboo  tiore  were  only  tb«?e  millioM  of  _ 
and  vast  tracts  of  country  lying  wholly  niuile,  trliich  were  eapahie'cf  1 
coltiratt-d.    It  was,  he  maintained,  a  great  iritSDOmer  to  eay  that  thlt  1 
w»  oveT'peopled  eico^t  iu  tho  eeaao  that  our  legislation  wm  ao  ortond  I 
mattea  of  the  population  wero  bcrded  into  partieular  cortien,  and  Itel  < 
CraiOte  of  country  n-erc  kept  fur  deer  and  other  porpoaea,  and  from ' 

people  were  excluded.     It  was.  he  thooght,  a  qutaLion  whether  tb«re  1 

be  Mme  public  iutcrpoBitiou  between  the  landlord*  and  tho  right  at  1 
Wholodistricla  of  country.    Do  nuuntujned  thai  the  boat  policy  w«a  to 
our  induatri&l  population  at  home,  who  would  not  only  bay  gooJa  aa  wdl' 
our  oolonios.  but  would  pay  a  eliaro  of  oar  tax»,  which  was  not  daa«  ^  d 
ooloniptf. 

Hr.  lltTro'j,  Dnbliu,  laid  ho  did  not  Appnye  ot  any  inli^rf«f«i>c«  wittvfe 
might  be  called  the  ri|^ht  of  tbe  landlord,  bot  he  coald  tiwtify  thftt 
really  had  the  eifcct  of  raiaiog  wagaa  in  tho  L'nuntry  from  atilcli  it 
•a  it  had  done  so  iu  Ireland.     Ha  ooactudod  by  rerBrring  to  OiM  tiOt  <tl 
•enteeiim. 


coiTDinoiT  or  the  TVORKIHO  CLjUIKS. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Bkgo  read  a  pnper  on  "  Co-opemrion  m  k  , 
securing  Hijusos  for  Working  Men."  He  eaici  it  was  nowi 
tbat  a  close  connexion  existed  botwepn  the  eociol  nnd  manl 
tion  of  a  f>cople  und  the  state  of  their  dwellings.  Il  ■[»iwrni  1 
the  recent  census  that  nearly  one  million  of  the  people  m  Snlki 
inhabited  houses  ttf  only  one  npnrtnieiit — a  Rl*t«  oT  thlnp  wUift 
must  make  the  presence  of  urdinary  conifurt  aii<l  deceit^  a  tfciag 
Impossible.  Dr.  Begg  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  rcni^OT  fbr  ihB 
aUto   of    things  in    Uie  hande   of   working   mea.       Hn  gan  ^ 
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Mcount  of  the  successful  effort,  in  tliia  tlircation,' made  by  the  Co- 
operative BuilJiiig  Compnny  of  Edinliurgb,  which  corresponded 
with  that  giveo  by  Mr.  Rrid,  \a  Lis  paper,  printed  at  p.  627-  Dr. 
Begg  stated  further  that  the  property  iuvestraent  companips  of 
Edinbargh  would  advaoce  on  the  Hccurity  of  houses  within  £5  of 
their  value,  ao  thnt  if  a,  working  laan  bad  only  s&ved  £o,  ho  could 
at  onoc  purchase  a  house.  The  sum  advanced  by  the  inrestment 
company  was  repaid  by  weekly  instalmcats,  siretching  over  a  period 
of  fourteen  years.  These  instalments  amounted,  even  when  neoi'ly 
the  whole  sum  was  borrowed,  only  to  about  £2  a  year  more  than  the 
man  would  have  required  to  pay  in  the  form  of  rent  for  his  house  aa 
a  toDUDt,  whilst  he  was  saved  all  the  ^liiicomfort  and  waste  of  flitting, 
ftud  at  tbe  end  of  fourteen  years  the  whole  sum,  including  boUi 
principal  and  interest,  was  cleared  off.  With  regard  to  the  great 
difficulty  of  procuring  sites,  also  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Reid,  Dr.  Begg 
said  that  the  governors  of  Heriot's  Hospital  fortunately  had  tliir^- 
tiiree  acres  of  land  in  a  most  suitable  locality,  altogether  unfettered 
by  feuing  plans,  and  for  which  they  arc  only  receiving  at  present 
from  £10  to  £12  an  acre  of  annual  rent,  Thoy  could  easily  double 
the  income  received  by  the  hospital  for  that  land,  and  at  tbe  sune 
time  confer  un  immense  boon  on  the  working  men  of  Edinburgh  by 
fening  it  in  sections  as  sites  for  working  men's  houses.  Dr.  Begg 
concluded  as  follows ; — Still,  the  question  at  issue  is  one  of  vast 
general  imporlance,  and  applies  to  almost  every  town  in  Seolland, 
and  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  that  if  the  difficulty  can  be  re- 
moved in  no  other  way,  it  should  be  removed  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Suppose  the  drainage  of  a  town  were  choked  up  by  the 
land  of  aa  unwilling  proprietor.  Parliament  would  soon  remove  the 
obstrui:tioD,  Suppose  ihat  one  man  had  control  ovrr  all  the 
sapplies  of  pure  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  city.  Parliament,  if 
necessary,  would  soon  control  the  will  of  this  proprietor.  The  prin- 
(aple  involved  in  all  such  cases  is  ihc  very  obvious  one  that  the 
interosls  or  supposed  interests  or  caprices  of  individuals  must  always 
give  way  to  the  interests  of  ihe  whole  community.  It  never  occurs 
to  any  one  now  that  laud  cannot  be  hod  for  making  a  railway  or  any 
other  public  improvement  at  a  fair  value.  No  one  ever  Eiays  in 
regard  to  such  a  case,  '*  Let  the  railway  wait  until  the  land  comes 
into  the  market,  and  obtain  it  by  fair  competition."  An  Act  of 
Parliament  is  obtaiucd  at  once,  and  the  land  is  got  at  a  fair  value  as 
a  matter  of  course.  No  good  reason  Becms  to  exist  why  the  sanitary, 
Bocial,  and  mora!  interests  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  people 
should  not  obtain  from  Parliament  a  concession  similar  to  what  is 
thus  readily  obtained  by  a  few  railway  s]>eculatora.  Indeed,  the  one 
object  is  far  more  urgent  and  important  than  the  other.  The  simple 
plan  would  be  to  mark  out  a  radius  around  every  increasing  town, 
within  which  all  the  land  might  be  taken  for  the  erection  of  houses 
for  the  people  at  a  fair  valuation,  and  under  proper  regulations  to  be 
fixed  by  competent  authority.  Were  this  object  aacomplishod,  there 
Nema  no  reason  why  am  indefinite  multipUcatioti  of  good  and  com- 
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fbrtable  workmen'a  houses  mip;lit  not  now  take  pl»ce,  and  lh«  deaa  of 
fllth  and  fever  in  all  our  large  uiiics  be  entirely  remoT^d.  Ererj 
member  of  ilio  coninuinily,  amJ  especially  ilie  wealthier  cta-^scfti  bum 
be  supposed  to  hiive  the  deepest  interertt  in  bringing  about  this  retail, 
and  all  that  seenis  tieci^a^ury  to  ect:ure  it  iii  only  ft  little  more  potriat- 
iain  nnJ  general  intelligence. 

Mr.  Alexander  Campbeli,,  Glasgow,  reads  paper  on  "  Co-op» 
'yatfOTi  ;  its  Origin,   AJvocnics,  Progress  Difficulties,  and  Objectt." 
He  triiued  the  origin  of  co-o  pern  lion  to  so  early  a  period  bm  1(^)6, 
when  John  ISullai's  published  a  paniphlut.  entitled  "  Propomti  ka 
raising  a  College  of  Industry  and  Usclul  Trades  and  Husbnn dry,  with 
profits  lor  the  rich,  and   plentiful  living  for  the  poor,  and  a  good 
education  for  youth,  which  will  be  iidvnnlnge  to  the  GoremoMnt 
the    increase   of  the    people  and   of  their  riches."      This    paolpl 
J  contained  views  ainiilar  to  those  of  Kubert  Owen,  who,  in  1817, 
l-«oaed  the  formation  of  villages  of  unity  and  mutual  co-operation. 
I  ^e  then  gave  a  history  of  tho  organization  of  the  joint-slock  com- 
pany,  which,  under  the  manugeiiienl  of  Mr.  Abram  Cuml)«.  ai  Edin* 
burgh,   purchased  tho  estate   of  Orbision  at  a  cost  of  £20,000;  a 
Bcheme  for  agricultural  co-operation,  which,  however,  proeed  an»» 
cessful.     This  was  from  ] 821  to  1827,     The  scattered  commanil^, 
.numbering  300  men,  womeu  and  childri;u,  eowe<l  the  seed  of  ei>- 
operative  principles  far  and  wide.     In  IR30,  between  300  «nd  400 
HocieticE  were  in  existence,  the  writer  of  tliis  paper  having  helped  IV 
-establish  uauy  in  Scotland,  and  jiiiroducii;g  the  mode  of  allocating 
i.prolits  in  proportion  to  purchases  in  stores.  The  Unirersal  Commanitj 
ifiociety  of  Rational  Religionists,  at  Harmony  Hall,  Huuptfaire.  afttr 
expending  upwards  of    £30.000  on    laud    and  buildings,  aim  col- 
lapsed.    This  brought  down  the  history  to  1843,  and  in  the  follo«'u>g 
[■.year  the  movement  received  a  great  impulse  by  the  or^nizativu  <rf 
[.the  Rochdale  Equitable  Fioncera'    Association.       After  a.  delHlxd 
■Account  of  the  organiEatian  of  co-operative  villages,  Mr.  CampWll 
concluded  by  stating  that  his  object  had  been  to  show  that  oo-omi^ 
tion  was  intended  to  embrace  branches  of  industry  beyond  tho*t  M 
which  it  WU9  now  confined,  and  that  there  was  no  r^Mon,  m  Locd 
Brougham  had  said,  "  Why  country  labour  aa  woU  as   tovn  hbogr 
should  nut  come  within  its  scope." 

Mr.  Joii!J  PujMiiEn  read  a  paper  "On  the  Past  and  Prtwnt 
.  Aspects  of  Co-operation,"  in  which  ho  remarked  that  the  earlier  co- 
I  operative  associations  were  tainted  too  deeply  with  tho  crude  aoeialialic 
theories  of  Robert  Owen,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  ta  ka«* 
maintained  a  permanent  place  in  the  s^oaial  system  of  the  indolrU 
classes  ;  yet  their  success,  short-lived  as  it  was.  proved  that  'Aift 
had  got  hold  of  the  right  principle,  although  they  had  not  dtacownd 
the  proper  method  of  working  it.  From  1810  to  1830  vanaM 
attempts  at  establishing  working  communities  were  made  bi  tUi 
country,  but  until  1827  they  did  not  promise  to  become  gcoo^ 
amongst  the  working  classL'e.  In  1827,  a  few  working  ■«■  ■> 
Brighton  attempted  to  ibrm  a  co- operative  trading  etur«^  tnd  HBti- 
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elpated  the  system  which  twenty  years  lutpr  was  rOfnfneAceA  at 
Eochilalo.  After  describing  that  system,  Mr.  Plummer  [iroceeiled  aa 
follows  : — Working  mun  might,  if  they  ao  wilted  it,  possess  roomy, 
weli-veutilat«ci,  and  properly  Umine'd  houses  of  their  own  ;  they 
might  have  iheir  own  club-houses,  gyrnnasiiiins,  iiud  c  rick  et-g  round  a  ; 
they  might  be  better  clothed,  and  posaess  larger  resources  in  times 
of  sickues,%  and  all  this  with  their  present  aiDount  of  wages.  This 
has  beea  desired  ;  but  if  we  look  at  the  vast  sums  of  money, 
amonnting  to  several  millions  sterling,  which  are  annually  waited  at 
the  public- bo  use,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  snch  things  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  working  classes.  If  they  could  but  open  tiieir  eyes  to 
the  immense  power  at  their  command — a  power  which,  if  economised 
and  used  aright,  might  place  the  destiny  of  this  country  in  their 
hands — lliey  would  no  longer  remain  content  with  iheir  present  state. 
There  cxiata  a  hope  that  they  are  bcgiaaing  to  see  these  things. 
He  iustanced  the  progress  of  co-operatiun  in  the  cotton  manufacturing 
districts.  At  Rochdale.  Preston,  and  other  places,  many  thousands 
of  pounds  hiid  been  withdrawn,  und«r  the  pressure  of  want,  from 
the  various  co-operative  associations  ;  but,  despite  of  this,  not  even  a 
single  association  had  been  broken  up,  while  the  thousands  of  pounds 
tliUB  withdrawn,  represented  so  much  saved  to  the  poor-ralea  and  the 
relief  fund.  It  was  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this. 
These  people  retained  their  feehug  of  independence  to  the  very  last, 
and  are  now  anxiously  awaiting  the  opportunity  of  regoining  it. 
This  feeling  is  so  widely  spread  amongst  the  more  intelligent  and 
educated  class  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  community,  that  he  firmly 
believed  the  returning  tide  of  prosperity  into  Lancashire,  would  see 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  co-operative  trading  associations. 
The  working  classes  are,  in  fact,  begiuning  to  discover  the  real 
power  of  co-operation  and  to  use  it  to  their  own  advantage.  This 
was  exemplilied  by  the  establishment  in  many  of  our  manufacturing 
towns  of  co-operative  emigration  societies.  The  members  pay  small 
sums  weekly  to  a  general  fund,  and  when  a  sufficient  amount  has 
been  collected,  a  ballot  takes  place  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the 
member  who  is  to  have  his  passage  money  to  the  colonies  defrayed 
by  the  society.  Of  course,  securities  arc  entered  into  for  the  repay- 
ment by  him  of  the  sum  advanced,  deducting  his  own  contributious. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Fawcktt  said  ha  thought  thoro  was  a  TDry  important  practical  quontJoa 
eonnonlBd  with  this  oo-oporBtivo  mOTomont  niioii  which  ho  would  like  to  harotha 
opinion  of  praotica!  mon.  It  w»a  s.  TBiy  remarkablo  thing  that  miMt  of  Iho  WO 
■ocietieB  which  Sir.  Campboll  enid  esisted  tliirty  years  ago  bad  ooaNod  to  otist. 
Ho  would  suggest  an  oiplanation  (roin  a  ramark  which  was  niado  in  Mr.  Oamp- 
bifU's  paper,  i»  which  he  implied  that  Ihero  waa  an  antagonisni  holwoon  oo- 
Oprration  and  competition.  This  uudoubltidly  wis  tho  idea  with  vrhiiih  tha 
M-oporativo  movement  began.  It  was  the  Idoa  which  first  slimulntod  its  pro- 
molOTi.  Ho  would  not  say  a  single  Bylbhle  agjunst  Mr.  Owon  iiud  those  groat  and 
good  men  who  llrst  startud  the  idea  of  co-oporation.  We  owed  them  mnch. 
Eiorylhing  when  lirat  hogun  waa  soiToundod  with  impei'feclioni.  There  wer» 
imperCoGliODB  in  the  sohenios  of  these  early  co-oporatiTBS,  but  jwrhnps  wo  might 
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not  btre  boen  ibts  to  discoTer  thewi  iinperfeatiaiu  nnlew  ws  had  had  thxdv  _ 
,  qt  tlieiT  experience  ;  and  tcitboat  their  operioace  probBU;  wa  ihonld  Iw  gio\tJit 
.  JnBt  the  Buno  errors.  All  the  societies  wbicb  liuiL  iter  aolkbliihod  theouclTM  «■ 
I  the  idea  tiiat  there  wab  hh  uitagonisin  botwcoa  co-aper>tion  ajoA  caai|nlilkd&  had 

SDvcd  tailuiea.    The  new  era  which  hid  brcp  commeoccd  in  co-npenliim  ivi 
is,  Bud  hs  belieiod   it  was   first  commoiiFed  b;  Ihs  Rocbdkla  piooear*.     Tbaj 
\  dearlf  fiiiW  tLal  tbcru  wa9  no  an  tug  on  ism  liotweoD  co-opention  and  ooaift^Mfm, 
[  and  that,  ii  a  co-opsmtlTe  BOcioty  Bucceeilud,  it  miut  compsla  with  olhar  tndiaf 
[. -MtJibliBhments,  and  unlenB  tbo  co-openitiTa  BOcieties  ccold  sncf«ed  in  doing  bui- 
[AeiB  DS  woU  u  inBtitntioDs  carried  dq  by   individual  napitaliita,  nhelfaar  that 
I  locietiei  were  philanlhrupii^  or  not,  the;  woold  jnevitahly  fail  u  tba  otluir  a»- 
j  (^roiCiTo  socictifa  hud  ruitoil.    Therefore  it  aeemed  to  hini  Ihat  tbs  wlulo  qodaliiB 
[tomed  upon  this — 1b  it  likely  that  oo-operalive  sooiotieB  eon  saac««[tiUj'  mmjiiW 
[-•fniinst  tho  individual   cspilaliit?       Now,   be   thought    the  -working  dud  «M* 
licted  witli  a  most  imrortonate  error.     It  eeomcd  to  them  that  compctiliaa  ^W 
1*11  enomj  whicli  oppreHBeJ  them.    The;  wore  not  injured  by  uoiDpeUtia&.    d^ 
I  petitioa  simply  meant  this — The  capitalists  liioked  out  foi'  iLe  liest  laboajm.  aal 
I  paid  these  labourora  tho  highest  wages,     Connpetitioij   never  had  don*,  and  vn* 
-would  do,  the  lahourer  any  barm.     At  the  sasae  time,  aoiue  were  a^icted  vitb  tbo 
Unfortunate  er^-or  that  capital  was  jl  tyrant  which  oppresaed  tbem.      Tli^*Aa* 
radical  uiielalie.     If  tbey  did  not  Bnpidy  capital  IhemaelTitg,   they  aiDst  h«*«  • 
capital  class ;  becsoie  without  capital  pruduclion  uuiuat  go  on.     Tbej  ov^  t* 
(feel  that  capital  was  tbo  fond  which  luppvrled  Ibem.  and  the  more  opiUllbM* 
.was  in  the  market  tho  better  it  woa  for  their  woICare.     In  eoinmaiiFiiig  lb* !», 
^.t{airj  whether  a  c^^^perativc  Bociet^  was  or  wai  cot  likely  to  HuefAcd  a^alDilB 
.kiuiness  carried  on   by  tbo  in  diTldiuil  capitalist,  they  uiiut  lauke  abroad  li>*<( 
MBmarcation   bstwoen   n    co-operative    store   and  a  co~opciutive  tra^ng  m\nttj 
LSThe;  were  eonfuaod,  but  he  would  easily  be  able  to  show  thorn  that  tho  tnooearf 
file  one  was  much  more  likely  than  tbe  succeas  of  the  other,  and  thM  a  w-cfac^ 
tive  store  bad  many  loea  di^cultioa    to  contend  with  than  a  co-opentiTo  tndias 
society.     A  co-oporatiTo  store  had  evoT?  chance  of  aneoeu.     In  ui«  finl  iilarr.  It 
iud,  as  it  were,  a  nucleus  of  customern  ap'jntoneouAly  created.     Thoee  wtio  «n« 
jlboreholders  in  the  store  would  naturally  bo  anx.ious  to  deal  with  it,  aod  thenlan^ 
Lvitliout  any  eipensive  meana  of  attraction,  they  had  at  once  ■  certain  badjrf 
lOuatomera.     That,  he  belioTOd,  was  one  es^planation  of  tbe  fact  that  '^^  fiMipirV 

■  tare  store  always  carried  oa   its  bus ine.ii  extremely  oconouiically.      liiLtllii  laiw 

■  Khicb  contributed  to  £heir  Bucoess  was  this,  that  hitherto  tbey  bwl  ionrioMy 
['Carried  on  their  buaineas  on  tbe  rcady-monoy  principle.  This  prcT>AI«l  ibm 
,  from  losing  by  bad  debls.     He  believed  tboae  were  the  two  advontiLgea  whi^  iMdL 

more  than  anything  cbe,  contributed  to  their  snccest;  and  thoT  miut  Lq0«  Ika 

the  labourer,  as  a  shareholder  in  tho  co-operative  store,  Rould  cease  to  deal  with  it 

if  he  did  not  find  that  ho  could  buy  goods  there  either  betlci  or  chaapar  Ifaaa  fa* 

could  nt  the  ordinary  retail  shop.     Tlieritlore,   it  only  did  the   iimi  iiiniiul  tifwtt 

deal  of  harm   to  aay  that  it  was  opposed  to  compeiitioD.     Nov,  with  r^ard  ll 

cooperative  societiea,  he  was  very  aniioui  to  obtain  tbo  opinion  of  aooM  uiailMll 

men.    In   tbo  first  place,  undoubtedly,  tho  ca-operati(e  society  bad  m  ^Mf 

reipocta  the  same  odvantageis  nliich  attached  to  a  joint-4tock  oompan*.   Bolltaa 

was  one  advantage  which  it  posssssed,  acd  which,  as  it  wore,  coDstitslcd  llwdil- 

^lorencB  between   the  co-oporative  «ocioly  and  tho  ordinary  j»int-*l«k  aMi>||- 

Tbey  all  knew  that  when  production  wai  carried  on  by  tho  individual  i  ai jfihl 

and  tbe  hired  labourer,  tho  labooror  bad  not  a  direct  interoit  in  the  work  in  «WA 

be  was  employed,  and  tho  losa  whicfa  oroao  from  this  could  net  be  OTn-^aliaaML 

But  in  the  cD~opcrstive  society   those  who  were  the  Ubonren  djvidad  aou^pl 

them  tbo  profit  which  was   reahied.     Therelore  they  bad  a  standing  infTt  ta 

^  tbs  work  in  which  they  were  engaged.     They  consequently  oxvrtol  Ihemwlm  t> 

I  the  utmost;  and  in  this  way,  he  belioYod,  much  greater  ener^ — mutli  mm  k- 

,  ielligonco — much  more  activity  was  evoked  from  tho  labonrBr  than  btw  conld  ta 

•Toked  ad  long  as  production  was  carried  on  by  the  individual  eaiHtalkt  and  iba 

,  bired   labourer,     la  conclusion,  he  would  allude  to  one  great  da^er  »>tuA  hA 

I  already  destroyed    tbe  eiisteneo  of  more    than    one    co-operatifa    soaiatj.      £t 

dividing  the  profits  at  Rochdalo  with  regard  to  their  manojactonca,  tlw  n^«riV 
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iind  decided  that  tlie  labourer  shonld  obtain,  no  share  o(  Ihe  proBtB.  I[  thoj  did 
this,  then  it  woa  idlo  t<i  oall  the  noi'ielj  a  co-oporativo  Biwiety.  U  simplj  Iwcama 
■o  ordinary  joiul-stock  compnny,  and  had  oot  llio  Bliglite.at  tilla  1o  bo  conaiiiorod 
B  co-operaCirs  society.  Ilo  boliovad  that  if  thia  was  dune,  the  euuipty  must  in- 
evitably fuil,  for  it  must  ba  manifest  to  tliom  tliat  it  fldch  an  arrangement  waa 
made  thej-  lost  at  onco  the  great  and  important  adsantage  whith  he  lieliojed 
allached  to  yo-operution,  and  ufHjn  wliiuli  its  whole  bucobbb  miiBt  dopond,  Tit,  that 
ini-reaind  energy  ami  increaneil  intoUigenca  were  evoked  from  the  Ubonrer  by 
giving  him  a  direct  interest  in  the  work  in  whioU  ho  vtui  (Employed,  by  making 
him  feel  that  the  more  prospcrona  the  concern  was  tbo  larger  would  bo  the  atnro 
of  profit  which  would  be  nllottiMl  to  him. 

Sir  Jambs  Kat  SirurrLEWOBTEt  said  lie  agreod  ontirely  with  Mr.  Faweett  that 
in  the  present  atate  of  intoHIgeni^e,  and  witli  the  exerciBo  of  tho  necoaaary  forbev^ 
ance — which  was  one  of  tJio  greatest  elen.]DntH  of  aucce4B  in  co-operalion — eo- 
oprntive  stores  wore  tho  piilcrijriaoa  in  whioli  they  muat  cspoot  co-opamtion  to  ba 
mijat  highly  saccoastul.  But  a  very  targe  numhor  n(  the  Bociojioa  woro  not  in  any 
respect  co-nporaliv»  societios;  they  were  aiinply  joint-stock  comiinnios.  The  milk 
hoiit  in  LancitBhire  had  scarcely  bad  any  toaluro  of  CD-ojwrHtioQ  in  them.  They 
"were  joint-atock  companioB,  the  shareholderB,  who  wei'e  very  nuiuorous^  baviitfr 
sronll  ahnrea  of  £j  or  f  10  each.  They  would  porcoive  that  it  waa  eitremely 
difHcult  to  introduce  tho  prnctjciil  oporation  of  co-uperation  into  aueh  a  aocioty  aa 
a  joint-atock  society,  connisling  of  working  luon.  In  Huub  eoeioliaa  the  whole  body 
of  sharoholdora  met  periodically,  cummonly  quni'terly.  They  elected  a  body  dE 
directors,  the  directors  choBo  the  manager  or  managers,  and  the  managers  ap- 
pointed the  overlookers  of  llie  different  departments  of  tho  milL  And  then  thsro 
arose  the  very  formidaUo  quoation — What  henoflt  abonld  tho  shareholders  have  ia 
this  mill  beyond  the  ordinary  profits  of  capital  ?  Tho  iirsl  claim  tiiut  practically 
waa  put  forward  in  anch  societies  wa8,  tliut  a  preference  should  be  given  to  iho 
familien  of  the  ehareholdcrs  in  selecting  tiae  workers  in  the  mill ;  and  tlicn  Mr 
Fiiwcett  said  he  conceived  there  would  bo  this  differoQoo  between  the  working  of  a 
mill  b;  an  individual  copitnliat  and  the  working  of  a  mill  upon  tho  principle  of 
oe-operation,  thut  tho  persona  who  worked  in  the  mill^  if  they  were  snare  holders, 
had  aomo  share  oi  the  profits,  and  would  work  with  the  greater  good  will,  greater 
earnestness,  and  with  a  larger  intereat  in  the  auccesa  of  the  operation  than  the 
ordinary  woikman  would.  Tho  experiment  liad  not  been  tried  fuiily,  and  tho 
whole  ([uestion  waa  encompassed  with  i^itortooLis  lUQieulties-  The  capital  reqttlred 
lor  Ihe  oatablishment  of  one  of  t^to  large  c«-iiparat)ve  mills  in  Laucnshxro  was 
very  great.  Supposing  they  had  to  erect  a  spinning -mi  II  and  a  loonj-ahod,  that 
weuld  require  Irom  £  I  .'>,i!KK.I  lo  fy(l,(KIO  oi  original  cspilal,  and  at  the  preaetit  pries 
ct  cotton,  from  £10,))00  to  jEl.'i.OOl)  to  work  it.  In  East  Linoaahiro  there  were  ft 
great  number  of  thoao  joint-stock  mills,  and  is  had  witneased  on  bin  own  projierty 
the  faiinrc  of  one  of  these  conccma — ii  failure  which  waa  Bli'i':lly  referable  to  the 
question  which  Mr.  Faweett  had  raised.  There  was  a  desiru  to  introduce  into  tho 
concern  the  principle  of  co-opertition  to  this  extent  — that  the  shai'oholdera  should 
have  the  adviuitage  of  the  employment  of  their  families  in  tho  milLi.  The  imme- 
dialo  effect  of  that  waa  this — that,  instead  of  producing  stricter  diacipUno,  and 
that  cloAc  attention  to  the  working  of  mncliinery  which  wm  an  necesaary  in  cotton 
mills  (and  he  might  mention  that  the  discipline  o(  a  regiment  was  inferior  in 
■trictncas  to  that  of  a  coltoa-mill),  at  their  qnarlerly  or  half-yearly  meoting.  most 
vexalioua  complaints  were  mmlo  by  the  workorj  against  the  overiookera,  and  an 
Orerlwiker  who  had  dared  to  discharge  a  worker  who  waa  a  shareholder,  waa  in 
extreme  danger  of  being  dismisaed  at  the  next  meeting;  and  the  jioor  manager 
who  had  failed  to  procure  obedience  from  tlie  overlookers,  or  those  at  work  with 
Ijlm,  was  himeetf  very  seen  dismir^sod.  lie  vras  Itonnd  to  Aay  that  he  waa  not  at 
ail  sanguine  on  the  nppliootion  of  anything  like  tho  principle  of  co-operation 
strictly  BO  called  to  tho  manufaetoriea  of  Lancaahiro  at  proaont.  He  coul.1  quito 
well  beliovo  that,  with  luoro  ejcpericoco  and  with  a  better  education  than  the 
ebareholders  hod  ns  yet  receivod,  Ihey  could  condui't  joint-stock  milhi  withauccosa  ; 
bat  as  to  tlie  application  of  the  principle  of  eo-operalian,  ho  muat  confess  that  ths 
question  which  Mr.  Faweett  had  now  put  to  the  meeting  presented  to  him  for  tho 
present  the  most  insuperable  difficulties. 
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Mr.  G.  J.  IIOLTOIKB  aaiil  that  rei  one  o[  tlioao  lo  nhoni  Mr.  Fiveett  bad  i  _ 

tdu  cDutd  niuwer  tbe  qaestioDa  put   as  la  tho  uaiuea  of  co-opcretiTo  Itilim  in  ]_ 

[ttimo  and  of   \is  auccoA9  in  tlieae.      Tho  oarlj  Hociptioa   failed  becau»   tbej  o** 

■credit,  nnd  did  nnt  aavo  their  prottta,  hnl  'liBperaed  thum  we»k  by  wMk  bjMJliv 

gooda  chenpar  Ihan  ehops.     Only  shnrolipldflni  profllad,  anil  Ihrj  eo«a  giw*  lioi 

ol  that.     It  wn«  not  till  Mr.  Ilowarth.  of  ltiM<l)dali'.  il«f  ianl  tho  pUa  Mr.  CNn}ibN 

hiii  introducGd  into  Scotland,  of  dividing  prolit^  iipoti  pnrcbaseB,  that  Ifae  weMto 

twgau  to  revive  ami  borome  porman-ent      Mr.  FawrBtt  (ought  to  acumiit  tin  dl 

|^iliu«B  by  reforring  them  to  nn  autngonism  ol  co-opentn^  agniDiM  «iiD>)i*tiliaB 

f  "ffhM  wan  tho  voico  (if  tlieory  Hpeaking.    Tho  fact*  wew  i^l  tba  otfasr  ■«J.    TW 

oo-oponilora  ot  Rochdale  were  "inleotod"  with  Coiiiiiiuni*ni.      Th«y  wne^srii- 

■'Korkcra.     They  intended  to  recast  dorietj',  nod  For  tbia  parficMcthey  •■Tcdaptbei 

oapitaL     It  waa  Ihia  fortnnato  "delusion,"  whieh  ir.is  the  Mi'nil  at  thoir  aec«H>- 

-lation.     Had  they  not  been  commnni^tie  tiiero  h.id  never  b^en  cn.oper*tiv^fW<B 

'in   Rochdalo.     Te  Mr.  Faireett  co-oporatora   would   he  tndobtod  for  addhg  tt# 

weight  BDd  Butborijy  of  bis  uomo  to  that  diatlnuliua  whii:h  oxoluded  t^  taaaaJta- 

.turing  BOLiioties  tram  tha  cntegorj  ol  ('O'0p><ratiTe,  which   did   not    diiida^aCSi 

,  irtth  tho  workmuQ.     Mr.  Fnivcett  asd  Sir  Jnmoi  E.  ^nttloworth  w«rv  botkl^lit 

\S^  to  tho  danger  of  theiio  societies,  and  it  wait  jiut  not  to  suffer  thoir  bS  t»b* 

Imputed  to  co-operation. 

In  aildilion  to  the  paper  fcy  Mr.  Wilkip,  printed  at  p.  G4],Hr. 

I  Gkorge  IIdust  rend  n  paper   "  On  tbe  Syalem  of  Apprenticerfiip ; 

.■whetlier  adapteil  for  tlio  Present  Slate  of  Society."     He  rtferreJ  lo 

the  experience  afiurJed  by  n.  charily  in  Bedford,  which  <lubnit«(4 

ADiiiially  £l,2CX>  in  placing   out  forty  boys  as  apprentices,  willi  • 

preniium  of  £30  each.     The  boys  ivore  gooerally  bound   for  tuna 

jem-i,  and  the  esperieuce  of  ihe  trustees  with  respect  to  the  wurkugt 

of  the  .lyBtem  was  unKiiti.'ifnctory.     If  the  interest  of  the  sppnaliw 

.■was  to  be  a  piimary  consideration,  a  term  of  seven,  or  prcti  fire 

.  .^etirs,  was  much  too  long,  lus  nil  that  could  be  taught  in  the  lUAJoritj 

L.of  slliiationfi  iDight  be  uc([uired  by  a  libiirp  lad  iu  three  or  four  yeari; 

l^nd  (luring  the  reraniuder  of  the  time,  when  bi^  sei'viccs  fthoold  bo 

■  equal  to  ihoBC  of  o  journeyman,  they  were  employed  solely  for  the  bff^ 

[■fit  of  the  master,  who  hud  been  fairly  remunerated  by  the  pnrDiitiiB 

I  jireviously.     When  a  youth  was  placed  under  an  inferior  workiuaa. 

or  in  a  gniall  business  establishment,  by    beinjt  bound  for    a  long 

term,  he  nustaiDed  an   especial  disadvH,ntiige   from  his  tiabilily  to 

kacfiuire  bud  and  imperfect    iabita  of   workmanship,  or   loost)  aod 

tjmpurfect  hubiis  of  business,  which  frooi  long  practice   wer«  apt  tft 

rfcecome  inveterate.       In    taking  an    apprentice,  the  master  iraoU 

•Iways  have  immensely  the  best  of  the  hnrguin  but  for  one  pmMS 

l-^flrawhack  —  namely,    the  object  of  the  service    of  iho  ttpi«iCBtiet 

l^bciag,  until  about  the  lust  yiear,  too  distant  to  secure  Mteutianiii 

iiii»    employment    and   general  good  conduct.      The  mk  of  bftTiBf 

idle,  perverse,  and  worthless  apprentices  was  foil  eo  strongly  >j    , 

I  many  experienced  tradeameu,  that  they  look  iu  prefcreiiec  rna|HH 

t without  indenture  or  premium,    and  paid   liiem  aa  ibey  iuii>nj^|H 

[According  to  the  value   of  their  services.     Both  pvtju  won  ifatB 

free,  and  could  aeparafe.     The  youth,  in  such  cases,  would  gsMnOf 

conduct  himself  well  in  order  to  improve  his  condition  M)d  eteia  a 

ligher  rale  of  wages.     If  he  Lecamc  useful,  the  uuptoycr  *«  tea* 

to  treat  him   furly   and  kindly,  to  leiaiu  the  serriccs  wUci  kaA 
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become  valaal)lo.  Apprenticesliip  was  objection  able  as  a  apecicB 
of  slavery,  which  was  mild  under  a  kind  and  benevolent  master, 
but  under  a  tjrannicat  and  brutal  man  waa  a  bitter  position.  Under 
such,  many  a  youug  man  liaa  baJ  his  spirit  broken,  and  never 
during  lifo  has  recovered  from  tlie  baneful  influeaue.  The  finpcr 
concluded  as  follows: — "Considering  ihal  appreiiticeahip  wuakeuB 
the  motive  for  mutual  good  offices  between  employer  and  employed 
— that  it  is  incompatible  with  tho  free  iuatitulioOH  of  lliis  country 
— that  it  faila  to  secure  proficiency  in  tha  occupation  professedly 
taught,  and  is  altogether  unauited  to  tho  present  advanced  state 
of  Bociety,  it  should  be  discontinued  aa  a  worn-out  vestige  of  the 
past,  and  instead  a  system  of  pupilage  should  be  instituted  com- 
patible with  freedom  of  action,  the  intelligence  of  the  present  age, 
aad  tho  progressive  state  of  modern  institutiona." 

Mr.  AxEXANDER  Fr*zer  read  a  paper  maintaining  the  necessity 
of  trades'  unions  to  the  working  classes,  as  a  means  of  combining 
their  only  capital,  labour.  He  considered  that  tiiese  societies  de- 
veloped a  more  skilful  race  of  workers. 
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DISCUSSION   ON   THE   COHDITIOK    OF   THB   COTTON  DISTRICT. 

On  tha  reiuling  of  Mr.  Potlor'a  paper,  pi-intod  nl  p.  G49,  tbo  dificnsnion  «u 
ojioneil  li)'  Mr.  Kdn-in  Cbodwick,  who  expru^scd  lii*  upininn  thnt  Banitnry  and 
oducatioiial  irnprovemont  hii4  not  kept  pace  with  induntrinl  propreas  in  Lancuahiro. 
Tlie  eipediaiicy  of  encoiintgiag  on  oitomiivi]  emi^utiun  from  the  diBtrasyoil  dis- 
tHi^t«  W4B  then  dlscuisscd  at  aome  Icoglh,  Mr.  Hey  wood,  X)r.  lljmc'ock,  and  uthero, 
urginiK  thB  necoBsity  for  emigration,  und  Mr.  Pendur,  M.P.,  maintaining  that  ths 
wiaeat  tourno  nag  to  rflta.m.llio  opcrfttivoe  nt  borne,  n»  Uio  trodfl  would  speodilj 
roenvcr,  ami  ho  heller  thnu  it  had  Ptor  been. 

Sir.  Fi.wcErr  said,  it  accmod  la  him  tbs.t  the  point  nhith  bnd  been  raised  bj 
Mr.  Potter,  except  casually,  ha<l  not  heon  discuiiMd.  It  van  thiej— In  tliore  any- 
thing 30  pecoliarly  import4Uit  to  tho  nation  in  tliu  proapcrity  of  tho  Luncnshira 
cotUn  iniaa  that  tho  notion  ought  to  do  BomothEng  to  prop  it  up  through  this  lima 
ot  trial?  It  Boniuod  to  him  that  vfhat  the  Lancashire  numntaciurcra  vrnntod  wu, 
tluit  the  Laacanhiro  oporatiTos,  at  all  rislc,  at  all  snlToriiig.  abonld  be  kept  in  tha 
country  wbalher  it  wjis  for  one,  two,  or  t^n  yearn ;  ao  that  when  h  fluEliciont  supply 
o(  raw  material  wai  ogoin  obtained,  tlioy  might  have  a  Hufflcienl  supply  of  ohaap 
labour.  He  did  not  tliink  tliat  vfat  an  object  in  which  tbo  nation  conld  ho  naked 
to  ofeiDt  If  they  Bacceedod  in  that  object  it  would  not  promote)  the  further 
velfaro  and  bnppineaa  of  the  Lanr^OAhirc  opcrativea,  Proaperity  in  trado  vra»  of 
irapijrtaneo  to  Ihia  country,  but  thoro  was  nothing  poealinr  in  this  trade.  Ho 
thought  tlml:  tho  cxperienco  of  tho  loat  year  had  xindoulitwlly  proTod  thol  tha 
weallh  which  waa  fonuerlj  created  in  Lancaa biro  was  now  croatcil  in  other  di^slriotSj 
aad  the  prosperity  of  the  linen  and  wollen  lradi.'e  hod  undoubtedly  oonji^enaated 
for  the  loss  in  the  cotton  troile.  It  was  an  undiapoted  fact  Ihiit  the  amount  of 
ireallb  produced  in  the  kingdom  now  waa  quite  aa  grout  as  before  this  Lancoshira 
criaia  occurred.  Therefore,  it  aoemod  to  him  that  tho  Lcgielaturo  waa  not  at  aH 
called  upon  to  provide  tbo  mannfacturern  with  a  aupply  of  cbesp  labour.  Tba 
manufacturom  had  entered  into  a  apocalative  trade  ;  they  niuat  have  made  onormooA 
fortnnoa.  and  they  tliom^eh-es  niuat  tako  the  conao.iuen(:ea  of  a  vhange.  He  did 
not  think  the  manufacturers  hod  the  slightest  claim  to  come  upon  the  nation.  It 
thoy  bcliOTod  that  in  a  few  years  prosperity  would  coma  hock  again  to  tbe  cotton 
districts,  let  them  give  o  proof  of  it  by  providing  out  of  thoir  accumulated  luada 
the  moana  to  keep  their  oporativoB  at  their  dispmal.  But  they  did  not  feel  dis- 
poaod  W  do  Ibot ;  ttod  ho  eaid  their  object  tf»B  clearly  to  keep  tbe  LancMbij* 
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operativea  in  a  atiito  of  semi-panpcriam,  whon  tli*  mat  •nionnl  of  money  gi»w 
I  to  them  in  that  stnto  waold  aanint  thfrn  in  emigntlng  lo  a  eounlrr  wiim»  Ihiir 
Ubour  wsa  wanted,  aud  -rcliore  there  nould  bo  open  lo  them  >  pnnjaroiu  OVMT. 
Be  hoped  thiit  cvury  farthing  of  llio  uipiiuj  that  would  bo  auhecritn-d  bj  the  natio 
to  osBial  the  Lancashire  oporuliies  ii-ouiJ  bo  davotuil  to  ihat  purpose,  aod  thftl  m* 
ono  penny  of  it  would  bo  devoted  to  supplying  tbs  Lancashini  muinf  actnrcn  wilk 
otienp  latiour. 

Sir  JiMES  K.  Shltheworth  eaia  that  his  friend  Mr.  Fawcetl  hmd  shows  lh« 
natural  uculfnoaa  of  his  inlelligcncu  un  Ihia  question,  but  he  allowed  that  be  ™ 
not  porsonnlly  aoquaictod  with  Lanciuliiro  or  Iho  groat  capilalist*  of  LvicuhitB. 
Eclerring  to  what  had  fallea  from  Sir.  Chsdwick,  Sr  J,  K.  Shnttl'^worth  ■■■■lOl 
that  the  population  of  LnnoashirB  hnd  belter  houaes  and  at  a  loiroT  wnt 
■ny  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  oould  be  perfoctlj  proveJ  by  itktiatioaj 
the  doatb-ralo  did  not  ariao  fronn  impurities  uf  air,  or  from  wjml  ol  t»  ' 
tion,  as  Mr,  Chadwick  aouglit  to  prove,  but  from  other  caages,  eapeciaOj  i 
mortality.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Fancott,  ho  wim  entirely  in  error ;  and  eiit4 
want  ol  Itn ow ledge  1  if  Lancashire  ho  bad  .lone  it  oitreme  injuatii*  ini^r^J 
the  manufactarera  of  that  county  had  oalied  for  ancli  logiBtatiro  intertenaM  ■ 
that  mentioned  by  him.  Tho  doctrino  oi  Luicaabira  had  alwajn  bcati  "I^btv 
ns  alone."  They  did  not  ask  the  GoTemment  of  tliia  eountry  to  intetf«*  •)* 
item,  and  that  was  the  doctrine  of  the  present  criaia.  They  ba<l  givon  th»  I 
proofa  of  that.  Ho  would  venture  to  »ay  that  no  portion  of  tho  uiuUiUl 
Lancashire  bud  asked  that  tho  GoTomment  ahnnld  snstain  tho  popolaUoa  tl-l 
county.  Thcj  did  not  nak  for  this  Public  VVorks  Aot,  but  that  Act  mu  t 
Upon  tho  capitalists'  own  cnpitaL  Any  opinion  about  the  duration  of  tliiB  i 
must  ho  quilo  speculative.  Howev&r  long  or  whort  it  might  be,  it  wma  not  d>»iMlfc 
that  any  legiaLilivo  interforenco  whatever  flbotUd  tako  pUce  In  Iho  jjrwMOli 
dition  of  the  population  of  Lancashire. 

Mr.  J.lti£8  WiUiiE,  printer,  expressed  bia  opiniou  that  tho  oicigTatioa  i 
Tolontary.  Every  class  ought  to  know  [ta  onu  interests  belt,  and,  thento*^  I 
abotdd  leave  working  men  to  orgaaiise  omigratioi)  societies  for  theoisBlftt*.  ~ 
Bead  a  grest  mass  ol  workpeople  from  this  country  withoat  opitxl  or  ivxni 
of  any  kind  would  be  simply  to  put  them  in  a  position  in  which  thn;  nnld  not  )c 
able  to  turn  their  handri  to  nnytliini;  with  a  pruiipecl  of  remunentiTc  amiikiTBM*. 
Labour  ought  to  be  trontod  as  capital,  free  lo  circulate  from  one  town  to  MDlW, 
and  from  one  place  lo  another,  wherever  there  wm  the  moat  ramanofilJTO  diiwaJ 
for  it, 

Mr.  Ehkitnd  Ponen  replied  brioHy.  He  denied  that  ho  wished  tho  owatitv 
to  be  kept  in  Laneasbiro  if  they  cuold  better  themsalvea  bj  amtKnlun.  lb 
disavowod  eoefcing  any  aid  from  the  Govemmcut,  ciccpl  in  one  single  my,  !•* 
that  was  by  thf  Oovcrument  priimtiting  the  eultlvation  of  cotton  in  India,  wfch*, 
ho  BSid,  they  had  lately  taken  up.  In  iny  opinion  he  had  eiproMed,  b« 
it  to  bo  distinctly  mideralood  that  they  wcro  bis  own  individual  opinion*. 

Mr.  EiiwiN  CiUuwicK  miido  som>o  remarks  on  aanitary  and  odufatioiul  ] 
in  Luncaahirc,  arising  out  of  tho  above  diaruasion.  Wiih  regiard  to  the  i 
condition  of  Lancashire,  ho  said  it  wa«  tlio  lowoat  of  any  county  in  BnglMw  ~Ti 
had  been  stated  that  tho  dealli-rato  of  Mancbeator  was  augmented  toeseawlf 
B  grest  infant  mortality.  But  the  oxceaaive  and  premature  mort&lity  vM  •■( 
conGnod  to  the  deiUha  of  ohildren.  Tlje  eiccns  eitonded  to  adult  lifa  iodiatiit;. 
as  wctlaa  in  the  other  lonna  of  Lancashire.  When  the  Blatistici  wsra  Ual  I  ' 
whilst  there  was  in  one  year  an  ozcess  of  Jaatli*  of  2,4 18  ehUdroD  in 
abote  s  healthy  standard — that  of  a  mrol  district — there  was  in  tbo  »a 
excess  of  l,3rj3  deaths  of  adults  in  Uanehestor.  The  oicmsive  death-rsl**  i 
adults  in  Manchester  and  in  tho  other  towns  of  I^^nouhiro  weiv 
played  in  the  careful  repoi-t  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playftiir  to  the  Commiasitman  of  . 
into  tbo  Mcana  of  fmproving  the  Health  of  Towns.  He  wjis  InlJ  t>y  om  Lm 
landlord  that  a  working  man  in  Slauchealer,  cr  in  LancAshir*,  o)»laiiMd  a  I 
roomed  tenement  at  tbe  same  ren  t  as  was  oxactoil  for  o  aingle  Tttm  la  T 
Klany  of  them  no  doubt  did  so,  but  tbe  objector  ought  to  har^  hoea 
whilst  the  deatb-rate  is  30  per  1,000  in  Mauchoitor,  it  is  only  23  in  I 
ahould  have  accounted  far  tbe  canao  of  the  difference  more  tatlaliwiorilf  tltu  If 
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alleging  llul  it  wag  dm>  solely  to  tho  omptoTmont  of  mothen  in  fuctories.  Mr. 
Obadwick  theu  ciUd  a  portion  o(  Ibo  report  of  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  on  n  lucd 
JBTestigatioti  luude  in  ISlit),  ts  followa ; — "  TIta  hoiuey  piaaent  a.  neat  nnd  clean 
Bppearinuo.  Tho  cioor-atopa  and  wiudows  of  tbo  bouiaa  aro  altikingly  cloim, 
and  tliey  nllot^othar  louk  p«rJactl;  comfortable  und  nlioleBOOiB,  Why  ura  thoj 
not  BO  P  N'o  ODa  can  miattjio  or  donbt  the  GaoBO  al  thoir  insalubrity  wbo  loou 
At  the  bjick  of  tho  honseB,  Every  honae  baa  a  Moiall  back.yard  opening  into  tbo 
narrow  paaBige.  In  the  yard  Bland  the  oiitidon  and  privy.  The  miiiden  a  built 
cloBC  to  tha  house,  and  the  privy  adjoiuB  it.  This  la  the  nnjform  arrungement,  and 
the  view  of  Ihis  doablo  row  of  middens  and  privio*,  uppularly  auccceding  eacb  other 
for  the  clUtance  of  u  hundred  yards  and  mu-re,  pre^euLa  to  tho  eye  of  a  straager  a 
niOBt  aingulur  appffanince.  A»  tli9  middpos  and  priviea  are  olose  to  each  olhor, 
and  OS  Qu  atlompt  ih  mads  to  moko  them  eitbsr  air  or  water  tight,  Ihe  contents 
of  the  one  paoa  into  the  other,  and  the  mised  conlonta  float,  an  the  one  hand, 
into  the  inlervening  passage,  and,  on  the  other  band,  against  the  bouse  wall, 
often  saturin^  it  with  moUture  and  aometiujoi}  penetrating  into  the  honse  itaeU. 
Orer  these  damp  e.xbaliiig  nurfacos  tho  iciiidowB  of  the  bock  room  dirootly 
epen,  and  often  on  entering  tlic  rooms  tho  privy  nmell  U  unmigtakabte ;  in  other 
Inatauceit,  whan  this  partii:ular  taint  is  leis  porccptiblo,  there  is  a  sense  of  closeneu 
■nd  oppressiveness  BimUar  to  tlmt  in  baek-to-baok  housea." 

Mr.  Chadwick  anltod  liow  it  was  ibat,  if  tho  employment  of  mothora  in  footoHei 
was  the  cauao  of  Infantile  mortality,  tbo  infantile  mnrlality  was  u  great  or  greater 
in  Liierpool,  where  Ihero  were  no  faclorica  }  He  invited  nlteDtion  to  tho  following 
Account  in  the  lost  RegUlrar-Gcneml's  return  of  tbo  canaea  of  diaeaae.  showing  ths 
deaths  from  tbo  lUbeaj^eB  of  the  zymotic  ^'lasa  Lu  one  yi>ar  in  Mancheator  and  Liver- 
pool, with  upooial  rcfiTOnco  to  the  dcalhji  fromlbo  (oulairdiBeaaofl/Jar  eiceUiBM — 
diarrbica,  dyasntory,  kud  typhus : — 

Monehesler.  LiTerpooL 

Smallpox  ......  136  96 

Ueailes 9U  71 

Scarhitina  --....  S3»  22) 

Diairhcea  ------  6*8  633 

Dyaentery  -----         -  67  64 

TypboB  ......  807        ■  2B3 

Totals  -        -     1.76*  1,867 

Rate  per  100  in  1637         -  86  >3 

In  oiiflrc»rG4S  persona  died  by  the  f  oul  nir  disoaflc,  diarrlima,  andGTby  dysentery — 
diseases  which,  if  Ihoy  bail  ogcurred  in  tho  priaou  at  Manobodter,  would  bsvo  ei- 
elted  alarm  and  serious  imjuiry.  But  tho  Mnnchoater  corporation  has  no  ollioor  ot 
health.  There  did  occur  not'  long  ago  on  attack  of  dyaentary  amongst  Iho  pri- 
sonora  o[  S;ilfurd  Prison,  which  did  ruceiie  the  nttontion  which  such  occurrences 
In  a  well-regulalcd  community  demand,  wiion  the  couao  was  detected  in  Did  hurat- 
ing  of  B  drain  into  a  well  from  which  tha  prisoners  were  aupplied  with  water. 
Prisons  were  annitary  standards.  Under  tho  Factory  Cotnmisaion  of  Inquiry  we 
got  out  the  sickness  prevalont  amongst  the  lactory  oporatlvoB.  It  might  bo  useful 
to  contrast  it  with  tbo  sickness  then  prevalent  amongat  tbo  prisoners  of  that  same 
prison  whose  sanitary  condition  was  att«nded  to  ; — 

AVBKAOB  ^IXUM,   aICE.-iEBS  IN  CAT!)  AND  UEUDUU  OT  DITI. 

Amongat  Atuongst  the 

Faetoiy  Priaonora  in 

Ages.                                        Curatives.  Salfurd  Prison. 

Ifl  to  31                                      *42  310 

21    „   3G                                      *-S'l  1-S* 

20    „    31                                           6-88  2-72 

31    „   36                                      8'85  2-63 

ae    „   41                                      *'13  0-B5 

41    „  *6                                      fiOB  U-Sl 
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The  deoth-raWi  amongat  the  infantilo  population  m*  >  primary  tert  of  tho  laniurj 
TOndition  of  tho  geilel'al  population  bomg  the  least  affected  by  ac?tLp*tiaa,  lad  4 
those  under  one  jcnr  the  lenal  by  migmtj™  and  Piiii|n*tian.  Tho  inlantil*  »»o^ 
talitv  yia^  alsu  a  largu  index  na  lo  thu  tiooial  ooDclition.  la  WeBtmorekuul.  at  Ote 
ohildiiTi  hom,  1  in  1 1  dio  within  Ihp  first  jear,  and  2C  per  cpnt  of  the  dcalbi  u« 
Tinder  flve  yeurs  ot  ago ;  hnt  in  Lancaabiro  1  in  0*0(7  •*  '^''>  ""hia  tho  finl  i*»r, 
and  no  Ibsb'  thim  47  per  <;Bnt.  uodcT  thu  flllb  year.  In  Woslmnreland,  1  in  S7  flt 
tlic  geni^ral  pijpulutioa  dies  nunuHllj.  in  Lancaihin]  1  in  3!t ;  in  VTctlmoielaail  tkt 
ai'Frtigt.'  ago  cf  doiitli  uC  lU  viho  dio  is,  3"^  joara,  in  Lancuhirft  i'J  and  10  mnalhli 
In  Wiiitmcrohuid,  tho  Brorogo  age  1I  deatli  of  thogo  who  h»»o  pMaad  ihe  adott 
Btag^  ol'il  IB  GS  years  and  10  month  a,  in  Lancatbtro  il  is  flO  yean  aod  2  Wi»ift* 
In  the  DiDdcl  dwellingB,  tho  doatba  are  about  1  in  T3  oolj.  In  a  pat  of  XlD- 
ehentcr  iUelS,  a  bolter  oonditioned  diatrlt'I  in  dto  and  dnioage  funiiab**  ao  ct> 
ample.  If  deatli!<  in  tho  city  ot  ManEhoalcr,  whioh  !i  one  at  ccaapoolA.  and  abitll 
amounted  !o  G,8H  dnring  one  year,  were  ut  iho  ™.lo  at  which  thnj  arn  ui  thi 
highor  and  more  opi^n  snbiirban  dislriot  u!  IlroQghto",  tho  deatlu  would  only  hart 
been  2,!'17,  or,  in  other  words,  more  tbnn  onu-liaK  the  lires  would  have  boODMnd. 
Mr.  Chadwieh  poinWd  ont  that  low  aanitary  oonditione  worv  cloself  ocmceHBd  vilh 
low  oducationnl  tondiliond,  and  those  with  rjinjo.  ,  Tbe  toul  air  and  loif  ttuarf 
conditions  inriled  to  iutcmponmcct,  and  inleiuivnnce  to  tlic  nc|{lect  of  tfaMm 
and  IhGir  trsinin);,  and  to  crimes  nt  pa^i^n  and  TJoloner.  at  alau  lo  criuiM  agaldrt 
pTopf^Tty.  Local  and  particular  oxaminaliouti  might  be  cited  la  tbe  t^ondaUcOl  at 
Btstislica  whieli  show  Iho  ^oiiioidi^ncfi  o(  low  moral  with  low  laiuWrj  caaBlbM. 
Low  nanitary  condition  conncolfld  itflotf  with  intCTuporajnM,  »nii  liitaai|MnM> 
itith  inrnigaiily,  sb  ncll  as  crime.  Tho  telnlivo  fiugaJity  might  b«  *wm  Mna* 
Oitant  by  the  comparative  aniDnnts  ot  dopoeita  in  the  fating^  banki.  Of  Uti; 
liowevor,  the  inToatmenta  in  Lancunhire  in  ijo-operative  fttoroft  ftfid  ittHott 
banks  reduced  tho  previoun  iu^^uaJity  uQ  thiB  point-  Dr  Lyon  Ptn'tair*  B 
his  Report  to  tho  Health  of  T(i«ns  CiunmisBioners,  cited  the  evidow*  at  t»- 
cruiling  aBrgeantH,  from  their  pciMiniil  expoHonce  ol  the  iiii  iwaliig  dAed9 
ot  obtaining  lit  mffli  for  the  army  from  their  former  taTOtiriM  racmillnc 
grounds,  in  conHoquaoca  ot  tlie  physical  dcterioratiim  ot  tbe  vBfdtUim.  Swi 
evldaiicc  was  contlnuatory  of  thul  obtained  by  atatistici.  Mi.  CartNllgbl,  «f 
Preston,  was  at  tho  pains  to  oiamiao  the  parwbial  rogistors,  and  he  MM**  )lM 
while  in  1T$3  the  arcrage  age  o(  doalh  was  31  yeara  to  Prrst<«.  and  lh«|ar- 
oentage  of  iufuitile  mortality  39  per  cent ,  tbo  atemse  ago  of  death  in  tin  oaw 
town  at  preient  is  reduced  to  lt>J  yeara.  and  in  proportion  to  tho  incraaH  rf 
jKtpnlatiao.  Similar  resulls  atlendo'd  Iho  examination  of  tho  pamdiial  ri^lwaii 
ot  other  towiu.  Uo  found  by  an  nnalysia  of  Iho  regiatiation  book*  (d  St,  NlcMttf 
Cburcb,  in  Literpool,  that  s  iliminution  of  the  aieruge  age  ot  death  bat  oecomd; 
yiotn  IT84  to  161 1)  the  mean  ago  of  death  Tnries  from  34  to  SG  yeara,  bnl  dariat  ih* 
last  seven  years  it  varies  from  IT  to  20  yoar«.  Mr.  Chadwick  tnulvd  thai  hi  tal 
Indicated  sull!i;iuntly  the  statialicaf  triiienco  oo  tho  anhjocl  ot  the  condUi«cio(  iW 
populalion  of  Lnnctshire. 

Mr,  lUwLiNSON  said  be  could  stale  ILat  the  conditions  dp^ribed  by  Dl.  Sasll^ 
wood  Sniitb  as  prcvuiling  itnioufrst  tbe  working  popnlation  of  Maoeheitnr  pmuM 
|Uiero  at  Che  pre^nttimo.  He  was,  howovar,  glad  to  state  that  a  gt«at  proiKfllM 
ti  tho  money  lent  by  tho  Guvomment  fur  puUic  work*  woold  be  mdM  to  A> 
^nmoTal  of  the  cesspools  from  amidst  the  bnbitatioo*  uf  the  working  ilMiai 


Mr.  Jakes  Robb,    of  tbe  Seottiah    Farmer,  read  ft  paper  "O^ 
Hinds'  Houses  and  Ilolhiea."     Mr.  Robb  conimcncoi  hy  rema 
that  Ibe  question  of  houses  for  tbe  agricultural  labourers  in  Sa 
Vfts  one  which  of  lat«  years  had  received  a  large  tunounl  ofotlcoli^ 
There  w^re  difierences  of  opinion,  however,  »a   tn   tlie  proportie 
liouscs  required  on  a  funn  for  the  accominodntioD  of  worker*,  md  1 
to  the  style  and  extent  of  the  bouses.     His  own  opiniou  on  iLe  laiur 
point,  arrived  at  alkr  much  conreraation  with  futuefs  aad  plougb- 


nen  in  all  parts  of  Scotland,  wfts  tliat  ploughmen's  hoaaea  north  of 
tke  Tweed  ahouW  never  be  more  tban  ono  wtory  in  height  ;  Uml  the 
I  door  should  bo  placed,  if  at  all  posflihlc,  ao  as  to  fact)  the  south,  and 
'  that  there  should  he  a  reccss  for  a  bed  in  the  kitchen.  This  latter 
provisiou,  so  uppuaed  to  Eiiglieh  n'oliona  and  even  ideii^  of  refinement, 
ia  oae  of  which  the  Scotch  rnstic  is  very  tenacioaa,  as  he  is  fond  of 
the  lieat  which  the  kitchoQ  fire — the  only  one  he  can  afford  to  keep— 
throws  out.  Besides  the  kitchen,  there  Hhould  be  a  parlour  and  a 
middliag-mcd  and  airy  bed-room,  with  perhaps  a  lesser  one,  and  a 
small  scullery,  Thia,  as  a  general  rule,  would  bo  ample  accommoda- 
tion for  a  ploughman  and  his  family,  and  aucli  housett  could  be 
erected  at  from  £70  to  £100  and  £120  each,  according  to  the  district. 
It  was  a  great  misljike  to  build  too  large  a  house  for  a  ploughman. 
He  did  not  tike  it,  for  two  reasons — 1st,  Because  hu  was  not  able  to 
furnish  it  ;  and  next,  because  its  emptiness  mode  it  colder  than  a 
smaller  house  would  be.  Another  mistake,  and  one  that  was  almost 
invariably  committi:d,  was  in  making  the  Iioiibcs  or  farm  steadings  of 
one  unKijrm  size,  so  that  Suudy  Brown,  with  half-a-dozen  children, 
was  crammed  into  the  same  apace  as  Jock  Thomson,  with  only  one 
or  two.  Houses  in  the  country,  as  in  towns,  should  be  built  under 
the  conviction  that  Providence  does  not  favour  every  moiLer  alike. 
While  he  had  no  hesitation  in  eaying  .that  the  number  of  good 
dwellings  for  ploughmen  in  Scotland  was,  after  all  that  had  been 
done,  still  very  far  short  of  what  was  required,  he  was  not  at  all 
prepared  to  advocate  or  even  admit  the  necessity  for  the  erection  of 
such  a  large  numlier  of  cottages  on  farms,  as  some  people  considered 
jmi»erative,  Mr.  Robb  combatted  the  opinions  expressed  on  the  bothy 
system  by  Dr.  Begg  at  the  Liverpool  and  Bradford  meetings  of  the 
Aasociatiou,  and  expressed  his  approval  of  the  mode  of  housiug  un- 
married ploughmen  in  bothies.  He  explained,  that  a  bothy  was  simply 
t,  house  for  the  accommodation  of  unmarried  ploughmen,  in  conve- 
bient  proximity  to  the  steading.  In  some  of  those  places  as  many 
ae  six  or  eight  men  were  lodged,  but  the  average  in  each  was  about 
three  or  four.  Many  of  the  botliioB,  like  many  of  the  cottages  in 
the  country,  were  extremely  miserable  places,  there  being  oiily 
one  room  for  half-a-dozeu  men  to  cook,  sleep,  and  dry  their  clothes 
in,  when  these  get  wet,  and  furniture  of  the  scantiest  and  rudest 
description.  In  many  others,  again,  there  was  an  eating  and 
Bleeping  apartment  ;  and  in  the  best  there  was  n  large  general 
kitchen  and  a  separate  bed-room  for  each  man,  while  a  woman  was 
employed  to  cook,  make  the  beds,  and  clean  tliQ  apartments.  He 
need  scarcely  say  that  he  was  as  much  opposed  to  the  esistence 
of  the  first  cl.ias  of  bothies  as  Dr.  Begg  could  possibly  l>e  ;  but 
ho  could  not  agree  with  him  and  other  advocates  for  bothy  abo- 
lition that  the  system  was  necessarily  wrong  because  the  accom- 
modation in  many  cases  was  very  bad.  It  appeared  to  him  that  it 
would  be  quite  as  rational  to  insist  that  the  cottage  system  should 
be  abolished  because  of  the  wretched  character  of  tlio  houses. 
Eyery    bothy-man    with    whom    he   had    conversed   prefeiTcd    the 
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bothy  system  to  living  in    tlie  kitchen  of  the  fann-house,    wh 

wns  the  comition  system  where  bothies  ilid  not  exist,  or  lo  lodj 
in  a  marrieil  ploughman's  house  whert'  they  were  surrounded 
squalling  children.  Ho  knew  some  men  who  had  atuine'l  (o 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  who  asmribed  their  rise  entirdj 
to  the  opportunities  which  the  bothy  afTorUed  them  for  self-im- 
proTomcnt.  He  denied  that  the  bothy  system  hud  teoded  to  dege- 
nerate the  peasantry,  or  thut  it  could  be  proved  [liat  generftllj 
bothies  were  the  liotbeds  of  obscenity  and  drunkenness.  On  lli 
contrary,  as  n  rule,  the  men  so  lodged  were  aa  healthy,  steady,  sober, 
und  honest,  and  a  good  deal  sb&rper  than  their  brethren  who  liTpd  i* 
the  purely  cottage  districts.  Mr.  Robb  proceeded  to  quote  stalutio 
from  the  Registrar- General's  Returns,  showing  that  the  bothy  coB»- 
ties  of  Scotland  were  3'5  per  cent,  less  sinners  against  Ote 
commandment  than  the  non  or  partially  botliy  couniic-s.  He  I 
therefore,  that  the  denunciation  of  Lho  bothy  system  wa«  nJt 
unwarrantable,  and  that  to  iusist  upon  ila  total  abolition  w>s  i 
likely  to  injure  than  iuiprove  Ibe  condition  of  the  mrsl 
in  Scotland.  It  was  improvement,  not  abolition,  that  ought 
called  for.  The  demand  for  more  comfortable  cottages  aboald  be 
accompanied  by  one  for  better  bothies.  Mr.  Robb  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing his  dissent  from  the  idea  tliAt  the  rural  population  WM  d^ 
teriorating  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  E.  Scott  Skibvdjg  read  a  paper  on  "  Rural  Laboaren,*  He 
said  the  cultivation  of  Scotland  was  carried  on  under  either  of  Vwa 
plans,  which  be  might  designate  the  family,  and  anti-family  sf^lcnu- 
The  latter  divided  into  what  ha»  beeii  called  the  bothy  and  lb* 
kitchen  systems.  Where  farms  were  very  small,  and  llie  fannorj 
his  labourers  were  almost  in  the  same  social  rank,  tlie  kitchen  i 
tem  was  perhaps  unexceptionable.  The  men  laboured  with  i 
master,  eat  with  him,  associated  with  him,  and  in  tact  formed 
hie  family.  But  this  kitchen  system  assumed  a  totally  dil 
as])ect  when  on  u  large  farm  half-a-dozen  young  men  spent  __ 
evenings  in  the  fanner's  kitchen  in  the  company  of  thr«e  or  four 
young  women,  without  any  restraint  or  superintendence  whaWiW- 
Undcr  the  bothy  system,  men  were  clubbed  together  in  dwclUngli 
Bome  of  which  were  well -constructed  little  barrauks,  whilst 
were  wretched  hovels,  consisting  of  one  dark  dreary  ap 
In  addition  to  their  daily  labour  they  had  generally  to  make 
own  beds  (whei-e  that  operation  is  performed  at  all),  to  light  tkifr 
own  fires,  and  to  cook  their  own  food,  and  in  fact  to  rough  it,  vilk* 
out  female  assistance  or  family  society.  He  passed  over  the  fiigbifiri 
and  revolting  pictures  which  hod  been  drawn,  he  fear«d,  with 
truth,  of  the  horrors,  moral  and  physical,  to  which  tbis  syylenil 
occasionally  led.  These  were  not  denied  by  the  advoonles  or 
gists  of  the  botby,  but  they  said  thej  wero  exceptional,  and 
herent  in  the  system.     He  quarrelled  with  the  priociple  of  ih*  t 
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— with  the  sjslcm  itself.  At  the  same  time  be  had  uo  hesitation  In 
admitliDg  that  under  the  present  circumalanm^a  of  some  parls  of  Scol- 
lanJ,  bothies  to  a  limited  extent  miglil  involve  perlmps  as  little  evil  as 
any  other  expedient  which  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  cot- 
tages forced  upon  the  farmer.  Where  a  farm  wna  cultivatud  chiefly 
on  the  fumily  system,  thevo  could  be  little  objection  to  a  small  minority 
of  the  labourers,  being  youths,  in  abothy.  In  the  cottage  ilistricts  of 
the  Lothiiiua,  and  other  south-eastern  eouutiea  of  Scollauil,  there  were 
far  too  few  cottngea.  Destruction  far  outstripped  construction,  and 
for  every  five  old  cotli^ea  pulled  down,  not  more  than  three  had  been 
buUL  In  consequence,  there  was  now  a  great  scarcity  of  native 
labourers,  hundreds  of  the  best  hands  lioing  constnctly  driven  to 
(lislani  colonies  for  the  want  of  houses,  itietr  places  being  supplied 
by  inferior  labourers  from  Ireland,  who  crowded  into  the  hinos  of 
towns  nnd  villages.  Mr.  Skirving  remarked  that  female  labour  on 
farms,  and  that  to  a  rery  considerable  extent,  was  an  absolute  nccos- 
sity,  and  under  present  circurastauces  ho  regarded  it  tia  an  advantage 
to  the  community.  The  Duke  of  Bucclench  and  Mr.  Mechi  said, 
"  They  regretted  to  see  the  women  in  the  fields,  mid  that  they 
ought  to  be  at  home  taking  care  of  their  children."  It  did  not 
Beem  to  have  struck  either  the  peer  or  the  alderman  that  there 
was.  such  an  institution  in  tbe  world  as  unnian'ied  women. 
Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  young  women  seen  in  the  fields 
are  married.  They  are  eitlier  the  daughters  of  the  farm 
servants,  or  young  women  from    Ireland  or    the   Highlands.      As 

,  regards  the  farmer,  but  for  female  labour,  the  payment  of  the  preseut 
enormous  rents  would  bo  impossible  j  and  as  regards  most  of  the 
■women,  the  alternatives  they  had  to  choose  between,  were  light 
healthy  labour  in  the  fields,  or  idleness  and  starvation.  Mr.  Skirving 
regretted  that  the  custom  of  giving  keep  for  n  cow  was  to  a  great 
extent  done  away  with.  The  plentiful  snpply  of  roilk  which  the 
custom  insured  to  the  labourer,  kept  him  and  his  children  in  health. 

'  Much  suffering  was  caused  by  want  of  proper  food  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. It  has  been  said,  that  if  a  labourer  was  encouraged  to  invest 
nearly  his  whole  savings  iw  a  cow,  ho  might  be  almost  ruined  by  its 
death.  This  was  a  mistake.  The  prospect  of  u  cow  having  originally 
encouraged  habits  of  economy  in  order  to  accumulate  the  purchase 

"money,  its  possession  induced  prudence.     These  cows  were  uuiver- 

'  Bally  insured  in  societies  formeil  and  admirably  managed  by  the 
hinds  themselves,  and  a  sum,  less  indeed  than  the  full  value,  but  still 
representing  a  largo  proportion  of  it,  was  paid  to  the  owner  on  the 
death  of  the  animal.     Mr.  Skirving  concluded  bj'  a  sketch  of  the 

'  condition  of  the  rural  labourer  in  East  Lothian,  who,  he  said,  would 
contrast  favourably  with  any  working  maa  in  the  world. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bego  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Necessity  for  Appoint- 
'  ing  Public  Insjwctors  for  RunU  Cottages,"  Ho  observed  that 
Ftbo  case  of  rural  cottages  differed  widely  from  that  of  the  liousea 
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of  workmen  in  cities.  The  workmen  in  the  country,  »*  a  jteMral 
rule,  were  cntirc-ly  at  the  mercy  of  tenaDts  and  laiidlonlA,  aoil 
unless  good  cottages  were  provided  for  them,  they  couhl  not  obuia 
them  by  any  efforts  of  tlieir  own,  A  eer[*iii  number  of  good 
cottages  had  already  been  erected  iu  different  districts.  But  in 
many  districts  little  or  uothjtig  haa  been  done  in  the  way  of  imjiroT* 
ing  the  dwellings  of  the  rural  labourers. 

To  the  miseruble  accommodation  of  rural  labouren,  Dr. 
traced  much  of  the  immortality  prevailing  iu  certain  rural  ili»ti 
Certain  facilitlce  to  entailed  proprietora  have  been  »ffi>i 
recent  Acts  of  Piirliament  for  defraying  the  expense  of  imj 
nients  in  runU  districts,  including  the  erection  of  wt 
cottages.  But  many  of  the  landlords  have  taken  no  odvaal 
these  facilities,  and  the  time  seems  to  have  fuily  come  «h«n 
community,  on  the  ground  of  humanity  and  in  self-defeuce,  »ltaul<l 
bring  ilie  matter  to  a  point.  One  way  to  accomptiBli  iLis  wwald 
probably  be  to  appoint  autliorised  and  paid  public  inEpectore,  to 
examine  all  the  cottager  in  the  rural  districts,  and  to  re)Kwt  to  miiu 
magistrate  who  should  have  authority  to  order  the  redress  of  exist- 
ing evils.  This  would  be  only  following  out  the  anal^^j  of  rettnt 
pnLilic  social  improvements,  as  in  the  inspection  of  mioee  Ktul 
factories  1  and  considering  how  helpless  the  people  iu  the 
districts  were  in  securing  redress  of  their  own  grievances,  ihi 
all  others,  required  some  piLblic  and  authoritative  inlerposiiion 
their  behalf. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  proposal  in  question  implied  »  aeHow 
interference  with  the  liberty  of  landlords,  to  do  what  they  irosU 
with  their  own  estates.  But  the  theory  of  liberty  referTcd  lov 
however  plausible,  had  by  iiniversal  consent  been  abandoned  in 
regard  to  all  other  classes  of  the  community.  The  whole  legidalks 
of  recent  years  had  proceeded  on  the  asiumptioo  that  men,  in  tHBJT 
respects,  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  do  as  they  would,  but  wcs«  to  in 
forced,  if  necesfiary,  to  do  what  was  conducive  to  Uie  gMMtal 
interests  ;  and  the  only  class  to  which  this  principle  hu  not  ~ 
applied  iu  all  its  extent,  were,  perhaps,  the  inhabitants  of  ibe 
districts.  There  seemed  no  way  of  reaching  iho  evil  except  by 
action  on  the  part  of  the  government.  It  was  by  this  process 
that  similar  evils  had  beeu  extirpated.  Human  soUishl 
prejudice  had  always  lM;en  found  too  strong  for  mere 
and  it  was  only  when  public  opiuion  hail  assumed  such  an  Wl 
tative  and  commanding  power  ns  to  be  embodied  in  the  ncuoB 
the  government  that  other  social  evils  hud  been  forced  to  give 

Dr.  Beggthua  concluded:  There  is  another  aspect  of  this 
Compulsory  mcasurea  of  the  most  compreheosive  and  coetlj 
have  been  adopted  by  Parlinmeut  in  regard  to  what  are  catM 
"  lapsed  classes  "  of  the  community.     Millions  of  poonds  lw*« 
raised  by  local  assessment   to  secure  the  most   splcDdid  and 
forlable  accommodation    for    thieves    and  beggars,  and  with 
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Kttle  beoeficiul  result.  There  Bocms  no  reason  in  principle  why 
we  should  not  alao  begin  nt  the  other  end  of  ihe  scale,  and  adojit 
purliBmentary  me^^ures,  whicli  may  have  llie  far  more  imjiorinnt 
effect  of  preventing  men  from  lapsing.  Our  legislation  has  hitherto 
been  directed  loo  exclusively  to  one  olijeet.  and  not  even  to  thai 
with  much  enlightenment.  Hence  our  aceiinmliiting  public  burdens, 
and  the  gradual  iucreiise  of  social  degruiliition  and  iuimomlity. 
Some  comprehensive  measures  to  secure  comfortable  divelliugs  to 
the  whole  people,  and  to  extend  an  eulightened  system  of  national 
education,  would  do  more  to  elevate  the  population,  at  far  less 
expense,  than  all  the  cumbrous  and  Unworkable  schemes  in  regard 
to  paupers  and  criminals,  which  have  burdened  the  community 
for  the  last  half  century.  At  all  events,  the  most  zealous  udvocates 
for  such  measures  must  admit  that  the  community  owes  niuuh  moro 
to  its  honest  men  than  to  its  thieves,  and  that  if  the  landlords  ought 
to  he  forced  to  provide  palaces  for  the  one  cliiss,  it  is  no  hardship 
that  they  should  be  forced,  if  necesaary,  to  provide  decent  liouses 
for  the  other. 

Mr.  Jaues  Gowans,  Edinburgh,  read  a  paper  "On  Recent  Im- 
provements in  the  Construction  of  Dwelling-Houses  for  the  Work- 
ing Classes  in  Large  Towns,"  in  which,  after  insisiing  on  the  import- 
ance of  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  air  and  light,  good  drainage,  ind 
a  good  supply  of  water  in  dwellings,  he  said  that  it  was  not  desirable 
tlial  the  houses  occupied  by  the  working  classes  should  be  moro  than 
two  stories  in  height.  The  bouses  h«  proposed  should  have  each  an 
Lndi^pendent  entrance,  so  as  to  avoid  the  ill-feeling  and  the  \ari0n9 
nuisances  incident  to  the  common-siair.  Such  houses  should  be,  as 
fer  OS  possible,  self-contained.  There  should  be  a  safTicient  amount 
of  surlnce  area  in  the  rooms  for  each  individual  of  the  family  ; 
fieparate  entrances  to  each  apartment  from  the  lobby  ;  separate  sleep- 
ing places  for  the  male  and  female  membere  of  the  family  ;  and,  in 
the  cose  of  children,  separate  bed-i'oonis  for  both  sexes,  and  distinct 
fi'om  that  of  the  parents  ;  and  those  sleeping  apartments  should  he 
large  enough  to  provide  a  sufficient  amount  of  pure  air  to  the  occu- 
pants. After  describing  certain  improved  draining  and  other  ar- 
riingemeni?,  Mr.  Gowana  urged  llie  necessity  for  cheapness  and 
dombility,  both  of  which  he  held  might  be  obtained  by  a  true  and 
useful  ^(roporiion  of  ibe  parts,  and  a  proper  use  of  the  material,  which 
would  ut  ihc  same  time  secure  the  beauty  of  simplicity  aud  truthful- 
ness in  desigu. 

FROVIDENT   INSTITUTIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  of  Mr.  ijtrachan  and  Mr.  Scndnmore, 
printed  at  pp.  0G3,  GGD, 

Mr.  Alexander  Laiko  contributed  a  paper,  "On  the  Abu^e 
of  Yearly  Societies  or  Benefit  Clubs,"  pointing  out  an  abuse  which 
was    very    silently,    but    at    the    same    time  very    surely,  under- 
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mining  the  main  object  for  which  these  useful  ingticutioos  vere  es- 
tablished, Tho  constiLutions  of  thcEO  societies  gavo  power  to  Ae 
committees  to  lend  ndvance^  for  house  reitl  on  aecurily  hetog ; 
duceJ.  Ho  was  slartled  very  recently  to  find  that  this  powerj 
taken  advantage  of  to  auch  nit  oxient.  He  whs  of  opinion  t( 
least  one-third,  if  not  more,  of  the  mombcrs  borrowed  unnuall] 
mediately  after  the  society  was  conslitulpd.  Thid  had  a  mml] 
nicious  efiect  on  the  population,  and  the^e  societies,  iastead  of 
provident  institutions,  encouraging  forethought  and  self-doaial. ' 
turned  into  pawning  ostaldislinients,  whero  not  clothes,  certaiDlyJ 
work  was  pawned.  The  Legislature  had  of  late  years  most ' 
thrown  barriers  in  the  way  of  recovering  dehl3  from  working 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  ready-money  dealings  ;  and  li«  (~lk. 
Ijaing)  thought  that  it  would  be  worthy  of  this  Association  to 
endeavour  to  get  a  barrier  thrown  in  th«  way  of  the  wotkiag 
men  injuring  IhemgelTes  hy  means  of  institutions  which  wercotHir- 
wise  admirable  and  deserving  of  every  eocouragemcnt. 

After  a  short  discussion, 

Mr,  SuiTHiES  proposed  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  Tb:it  the  Cuiinvil  he  ro|ii(>9le(l  1«  cunsiilcr  the  ci)i«lien(73r  nf  endiMvi 
Beeixre   rt  Pnrliamenfary  ijioiiiry  into  the   txistEng  provident   societic* 
n-orking  clHwea,     That  Ihe  Dcpnrtmcni  is   ItnpreHwd  with  Ihe  di 
Government  scenrit;  being  Bffnnled  lu  (lie  iniitnlrial  clashes  wbo  dasRtO 
an  annuity  in  old  age,  or  an  allowance  hi  dcknew." 

Mr.   Billings  seconded   the    motion,   which    was   u 
agreed  to. 

THB   EASI-T  CLOSISG   MO^TlMEttT. 

On  the  reading  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beggs'  paper,  printed  at  p.  68S, 
Mr.  Joseph  Fittei!,  .secretory  to  the  Early  Closing  As^octstlaD, 
in  London,  said  it  wag  a  fact  patent  that  all  those  tnierestcdfa 
Young  Men's  Christian  Aesociulious  that  their  Buccess  depcadaJ 
greatly  on  the  enrly  closing  movement.  During  the  Ust 
years  a  marked  change  for  (he  better  had  come  over  the 
class  of  shopkeepers  in  London.  But  the  great  mass  of  retail  i 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  metropolis  were  still  open  till 
and  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  nnd  that  was  grefttJy  i 
by  the  late  hours  at  which  wages  were  paid.  Mr,  Piiier  i 
by  proposing  that  a  resolution  to  the  following  effect  be 
to  the  Council: — 

"Tlittt  in  the  opinion  or  the   Deportment  there  is  an   iotlmat* 

between  the  procUcal  dovclupnieut  or  thi!  early  cluiinff  ntovemciii  uid  ail  t 
for  elevating  the  moral  nDil  racial  eiitiditioii  nf  the  induntrial  classo,  lb*  I 
sion  or  Icisiin;  on  the  jmrt  of  tlje  rmplnyecl  tioiiig  necessary  in  orUer  lo  IM 
shorinj!  in  tlie  beneflls  uT  the  various  educitlioual  mriKutioiia  t^  ib«  af*-' 

Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  seconded  the  motion,  nfaicliwwivnedn 
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EMl'LOYMENT  OF   WOHEIT. 

In  nildUion  to  the  papers  prinlcJ  at  pp.  698 — 707, 
Miss  EuiLr  Faithfull  read  a  paper  on  "  Unfit  Eroploymeiils  in 
■whicL  Women  are  Engaged,"  cnl ling  attention  to  the  various  modea  of 
occupation  whicb,  either  hy  their  nature  or  the  conditions  under 
which  th^y  are  curried  on,  are  unauitabltt  for  women,  and  iuto  which 
'IIk'j-  are  driven  by  the  dilEculty  of  obtuining  more  fit  omployment. 
Among  out-of-door  labours,   mining,   brick  making,  loading  ruilway 
trucks,  dragging  coal  waggons,  drawing  iiiid  managing  boats,  &o., 
were  ^pecilied  as  more  ajipropriatc  to  men  than  to  women,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  in  factories  generally,  not  the  lighter,  but  the  lower 
und  coai'ser  depArtment^  are  occupied  by  women,     It  was  further 
argued  that  the  wretched  expedients  to  which  women  of  the  up'per 
.and  middle  classes  resort  for  the  purpose  of  killing  time  are  scarcely 
less  destructive  to  the  moral  health  than  the  grinding  toil  of  the 
more  obviously  miserable  factory  labourers.     Miss  Faithfull  expressed 
her  belief  tbitt  the  habit  of  treating  women  an  mere  machines — hands 
without  headd — lies  at  the  root  of  tha  frightful  anomalies  of  which 
some  instMncGS  liad  been  given,  and  urged  the  importance  of  appren- 
ticing girls  to  trades  and  professions  in  which  more  demand  is  made 
'Upon    mental    power    than   mere   physical   force,   insisting  that,  in 
seeking  to  open  new  paths  for  women,  the  question  should  Ije,  not 
whether  any  particular  kind  of  work  has  always  been  done  by  men, 
but  whether  there  is  in  it  anything  intrinsically  detrimental  tn  dis- 
tinctive womanhood.     In  conclusion.  Miss  Faithfull  guarded  herself 
against  being  supposed    to   claim    professional   work    for   married 
women.     She  pointed  out  that,  except  in  eases  of  special  misfortune, 
where  the  wife  or  widow  is  compelleil  to  do  double  duty,  the  care  of 
a  family  is  generally  the  only  profession  needed.      But  she  argued 
tliat  marriage  is  an  uncertaiu  contingency,  and  that  in  till  trades  and 
professions  apprenticeship  must  be  entered  upon  early  in  hfe.     The 
true  solution  therefore  seemed  to  be   to  provide  women  with  such 
work  as  shall  he  n  pursuit  for  life  if  they  do  not  marry,  but  which 
will  not  disqualify  them  for  marriage  if  that  should  bo  their  lot. 
The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  such  a  course  is  that  it  may  be  useless 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.     Looking  at  the  question  in  its  moral 
aspects,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  any  sort  of  steady  womanly 
work  would  be  a  better  preparation  for  married  life  than  mere  dull 
vacancy.     A  woman  will  administer  a  household    the  better,  not 
the  worse,  for  having  acquired  habits  of  industry  and  method  in  some 
.  useful  calling. 

Hiss  Jessie  Bouchehett  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Cause  of  Distress 
Prevalent  among  Single  Women,""  Miss  Boueberett  proposed  to 
show  that  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  our  large  numbers  of  single 
women  proceeded  from  some  other  causes  than  the  inequality  of 

*  This  paper  is  printed  at  Icnglti  in  tbe  En'jiuhaomna'i  Journal  for  Feb.,  1864. 
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numbers  in  tlio  seica,  and  also  lliat  both  ihe  Jifficulty  and  Uie  h^ 
eatiality,  far  from  beiug  modern  evils,  were  estroiuely  nntrient.  u>d 
were  felt  in  uncivili9<;d  ns  well  a»  in  cirili^d  coinmuiiilio^.  Wc  all 
tauglied  ftt  the  story  of  the  New  Zeolnudcr  wlio,  on  being  sfkcd  how 
lie  hitd  provided  for  bis  aecoud  wife,  from  wfaoni  hs  hul  panol  u  fht 
recommendation  of  the  missicmiry,  replied,  "'  Me  ate  her."  Il  WM 
bat  his  way  of  gt^ttiug  over  the  dilQculty,  and  «otving  the  conunoa 
prohh^m  of  liow  to  provide  for  superfluous  women  ;  unfurtuuaicty, 
his  way,  like  thai  of  mnny  hotter  inslrucled  men  iliuii  liimM-'lf,  haA 

^the  obieption  of  being  unpleapanl  to  the  puny  chietly  eoncprnod.  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  i[i  some  Roman  Catholic  countries  M  tha  («•• 
BcDl  time,   tlie  plan  adopted  wa«  that  of  shutting  up  snper^oos 

' -women  in  convents,  and  supportiug  them  there  on  hinds  left  by  tht 
benevolent  for  that  purpose.     In  our  own  country,  Wic  difficulty  of 

'  providing  for  superfluous  worocu  seems  to  ho  an  old  one,  for  htAj 
Juliano  Bernei'6,  an  abbess  who  lived  in  Edivard  Ill.'e  i«igi>,kBd 
wrote  a  book,  speaks  of  "  a  eupci-fluiiy  of  uuns,"  and  not  long  aftn* 
wards  it  seema  that  a  taw  was  passed  forbidding  men  the  uM 
the  di^tatf  and  spindle,  in  order  that  some  pruliiublc  *ia\\apaBA 
might  ho  lefl  to  single  womL-n.  But  though  women  had  always 
more  numerous  than  met:,  and  though  the  difficulty  of  providing 
the  former  was  nothing  new,  civilisation  bad  inercnsed  tfa«  evil 
int^rcosiiig  the  proportion  of  single  men.  and  consrtjueully  ilial  of 
single  women;  the  employments  ojwn  to  women — teaching,  dnnwirif 
service,  and  needlework — could  not  contain  [he  nnmbers  serkiaj  fci 
Bubfiistence  ;  hence  arose  competition,  low  wages,  and  iha  dulTMiflf 

^'which  they  had  heard  so  much.  In  civilised  countries,  eTm  wImn 
the  men  exceeded  the  woniea.  as  in  [ho  United  Stntcs  and  ovr  ovs 
eolony  of  Melbourne,  the  women  still  found  it,  difficult  to  lire.  Tbil 
'ehowcd  clearly  that  the  excess  of  women  above  the  number  of  laa, 
was  not  the  sole  or  even  chief  cause  of  the  existing  djsireea,  and  tbM 
if  we  could  equalise  the  number  of  men  and  wonien  la  Gnml  Britaii, 
wo  sliould  still  not  he  out  of  our  difficulty.  Such  an  eqiuliMtioa 
would  diminish  the  distress,  but  would  certainty  not  put  an  cdJ 
to  it.  The  national  plan  at  present  adopted  in  Englan'l  for  pr» 
viditig  for  superfluous  women,  was  that  of  sbuttiug  tbcm  up  k 
workhouses.  It  was  not  very  unlike  the  mediicval  one  of  confMl^ 
and  presented  many  of  the  same  defects,  'many  women  reqi 
relief  lieing  excluded,  while  the  condition  of  those  admitted 
one  of  unhappiness  and  uselessness,  and  the  waste  of  ^ik] 
tnatorial  equally  great  in  huth  cases.  The  number  of  adult  womei 
inhal'iting  workhouses  in  England  and  Wale«  in  M&rrh.  1851, 
3^J.OT3.  Thus  all  the  plans  for  providing  for  supcrfluons 
hitherto  tried,  whether  by  civilised  or  unciyiliaed  nations, 
proved  more  or  less  objectionable  or  inefficient.  There  ntiMmt^ 
iiowcvcr.  one  other  plan — a  j>lRn  which  had  never  been  fully  iria^ 
bnt  which,  if  suceessful,  would  have  the  efiect  «f  putliog  wa  tui 
to  siipurfluons  women  altogether  by  convening  thnn  iato  asefiil 
members  of  society.     This  plan  was  to  admit  women  freely  iatotS 
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employments  auitabie  to  their  strength.  Perhaps  this  was  the 
plan  intcQilcd  by  Providence  all  aloug,  and  it  was  from  failing  to 
fulfil  it  (hat  we  had  fallen  into  auch  great  difficulties.  The  sup- 
position was  probable,  because  we  could  scarcely  believe  that 
large  iiumbera  of  women  were  created  to  be  etarved  to  death 
or  supported  by  chiirity,  Misa  Boucherett  showed  that  the  evils 
which  would  attend  the  fair  re-adjustment  of  the  labour  market 
would  be  but  temporary,  while  the  benefits  arising  from  it  would  be 
permanent.  In  the  course  of  generations  the  in  convenience  occasioned 
bj  the  introduction  of  women  to  easy  trades  would  bo  over,  while 
the  advantages  to  society  would  Inst  for  centuries.  If  the  change 
was  not  made  quickly,  the  trade  in  all  articles  which  are  capable  of 
importation  and  can  be  made  by  women,  would  leave  us  uud  be 
established  in  those  countries  where  women  are  freely  allowed  to 
engage  in  ihem.  The  employment  of  women  in  France  was  rapidly 
extending  in  all  trades  which  require  neatness,  taste,  or  delicacy  of 
touch.  It  was  evident  that,  unless  we  followed  the  example  of  our 
ueighbours,  and  encouraged  the  employment  of  women,  every  trade 
which  could  be  affected  by  foreign  competition  must  speedily  be 
taken  from  us, 

Mr.  Joseph  Pitteh  read  a  paper,  on  "  The  Employed  Dressmakers 
and  Milliners."  Ho  stated  that  though  in  1842  tlie  sufferings  of  the 
overworked  dressmakers  and  miliitiers  were  recorded  in  a  Report  of 
a  Royal  Commission,  they  still  remained  to  a  gi'eat  extent  under 
the  same  evils  which  afflicted  them  iweuty  years  ago.  He  referred 
to  the  Bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1855,  by  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  for  n  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour.  The  evidence 
taken  at  that  time  showed  that  though  the  evils  of  1842  were  some- 
"what  mitigated,  and  Sunday  labour  almost  wholly  abandoned,  there 
was  a  Ereat  tendency  to  lapse  into  the  long  hours  which  formerly 
prevailed.  The  death  of  the  milliners'  workwoman  in  June,  1863, 
in  a  house  of  business  in  Regent  Street,  London,  and  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  iti  that  case,  to  the  effect,  that  the  "death  of  the  deceased 
was  greatly  accelerated  by  working  long  hours  in  a  crowded  work- 
room, and  sleeping  in  a  close  badly  ventilated  bed-room,"  was 
ftlluded  to.  After  statislics  of  the  excessive  hours  of  labour  in 
several  establishments  in  London,  the  paper  referred  to  the  diflieul- 
ties  which  beset  any  legislative  measure  limiting  the  hours  of  labour 
in  dressmaking  establishments.  The  only  kind  of  legislation 
which  seemed  capable  of  being  brought  to  bear  to  some  extent  upon 
the  case  of  the  dressmakers  and  milliners  appeared  to  be  legislation 
of  a  sanitary  nature.  An  Act  of  Parliament  to  legalise  the  systematic 
sanitary  inspection  of  workrooms  he  strongly  advocated.  A  certain 
amount  of  cubic  feet  for  each  worker  might  be  reiuired,  and  tha 
right  of  entering  at  all  hours  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  would  let 
in  the  light  of  public  opinion  and  obeervation,  and  check  the  over- 
work which  would  produce  suffering  and  death  in  spite  of  the  best 
sanitary  arraugemeuts. 
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CBASITT  AKD  BELIEF  OF  THE  POOB. 


Mr.  RoBEB-r  E.  Wabwick,  Vice-Chair  man  of  the  City  of  Loate 
Union,  contribuwd  a  paper,  "  On  the  Opt'tBtiou  of  the  Poor  L*i«."* 
He  Baid,  instead  of  that  law  of  Elizabclli,  vhich  arr&nged  ft  gmt 
B^etem  of  charity  and  discipline  by  nhich  the  aged  poor  might  b« 
relieved,  the  young  made  to  labour  for  tlioir  bread,  and  the  ItUs  9tA 
TiciouB  pimiahed,  we  had  now  a  Byelcm  which  treated  pov«r^  m  a 
crime,  and  allowed  of  no  difference  betneea  the  aged  and  atom 
who,  by  misfortune  and  affliction,  had  be«D  reduced  to  poverty,  toA 
the  hereditary  pauper.  Tbe  want  of  power  by  boards  of  goardiaM 
to  clasttify  their  poor  according  to  character  was,  in  his  ojunioa,  <w 
of  the  greatest  defects  of  tJio  preecnt  system.  Poor  laws,  to  ht 
efleotive,  must  be  popular,  and  to  be  popular  they  moat  (m  jnat  tai 
equitable  in  their  charge,  kiod  aud  merciful  in  their  operuion,  aaA 
local  in  their  management.  The  existing  system  vras  wanlii^  b 
these  essential  qualities,  ina^smucl)  as  in  one  pariah  the  rali  ^H 
only  one  penny  in  the  pound  per  annum,  while  in  another,  utddtea 
odjoiaing,  it  was  one,  three,  four,  or  6ve  BbilUngs;  it  was  notkiad^A 
merciful  in  its  operation  ;  it  was  not  local  in  its  maDAgaswa^J^I 
cause  every  board  of  guardians,  in  all  their  actions,  were  nnder  uc 
rules  and  rt^uUtions  of  the  central  authority  in  London.  Be 
asserted  that  the  Poor  Law  of  1643  had  completelj  brokca  49*1 
and  urged  as  the  basis  of  poor  law  reform — 

First — Tbe  total  repeal  of  tbe  law^  of  settlement  and  ranorat. 

Secondly — The  enlargement  of  the  area  of  chargeabililf,  and  thi 
eqoalitation  of  tbe  rate. 

Thirdly — That  the  area  of  chai^geahility  and  the  are»  of 
ment  should  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Warwick  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  the  preMOt  i  _ 
could  not  lost ;  that  it  was  manifestly  unjosl,  and  mnst  be  apcel^j 
abolished.  Whatever  plan  might  be  adopted,  it  naat  be  ooe  bf 
whicb  removals  should  bo  abolished  and  the  rate  eqoallaed.  Hi. 
Warwick  brought  forward  a  plan  for  county  rating,  mnking  lb 
unions  co-equal  with  the  counties,  with  a  financial  Poor-law  BcMi 
for  each,  elected  by  the  boards  of  guardians.f 

Mr.  George  Austin,  of  the  North  Dublin  Union.  ic«d  a  p^i^ 
"On  the  Inequity  of  Poor-law  Rating  and  CfaorgeabiUty."  Jk 
Austin  expressed  dissatisfaction  witli  the  present  sjrsUm  of 
rating  in  the  Irish  unions.  The  remedy  be  propoeed  was 
all  property  equally  chargeable  with  the  maiutenaoce  of  iba 
He  said  the  wealth  and  resotu'ces  of  Uie  country  were  oe* 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  as  in  mines  beneath  it,  and  ihe  inieMi 
commerce  they  engendered,  supporting  a  popuIattoB    beyeod  dt 


ttawoA 


■  Sea  rnmxxtumi,  18SS,  p.  TGT. 

t  TbU  paper  it  priated  in  full  in  tlia  Pior  Lane   liiMmJM  Jm  Sattkmi^ 
IxT.   Jul.  iee4. 
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power  of  (he  surface  of  her  eoil  to  support.  He  would  place  all 
intereets  and  property  alike  under  the  same  linbilit7  for  the  coat  of 
poor  relief.  lie  suggested  alao  that  all  expenditure  on  account  of 
paupers  beyond  mere  mmotenance,  viz.,  education,  medical  charities, 
solariea  of  officers,  &c.,  should  bo  provided  by  ParliBmciiIaiy 
grant. 

MisB  Louisa  Twinin«  read  o  paper,  entitled,  "  TbeToung,  Agod, 
and  Incurable  in  Workhouses,""  which  is  published  at  length  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Workhouse  Vitiling  Scciely,  No.  icxvii,,  Oct,  1863; 
and  also  in  the  JWr  Law  Mngasine  for  Scotland,  No.  Ixir.,  Dec, 
1863. 

DieccssioN. 

Dr.  Hahcoce,  Dublin,  gave  somo  Blatistica  allowing  tbe  comparative  rcsalts  oi 
the  different  poor-law  gyslenia  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  The  pcrreniage 
of  the  population  relieved  in  England  wan  5-7;  in  Suolland.  4-5  ;  and  in  Ireland, 
I'].  Of  those,  those  receiving  out-door  relief  In  England  were  88  ixr  cent. ;  in 
Sootluid.  93  per  cent, ;  and  in  Ireland,  S  per  cent.  The  in-door  relief  in  England 
gave  12  per  cent. ;  in  Scotland,  7  per  cent. ;  and  In  Ireland.  61  per  rent.  Dr. 
Hautooli  l*liefed  that  ihe  inveBligation  of  Mr,  Walker  UaU  satisfactorily 
e»lal)U''lieii  the  fuel  timt  chiliiren  nere  bctlcr  reared  oat  of  the  worbbouM,  In 
Ireland,  for  a  hundred  jeai'it.  a  certain  claHa  of  poor  cliildren  had  been  reared  in 
chariij  tcbools  and  fonndling  hospitata.  hut  it  wan  not  found  t<i  answer,  and  the 
BjBtem  wan  abolished.  Orphan  asylums  were  aHerwarde  estahliEhed  on  the 
family  By Blem,  and  had  been  found  to  work  well.  The  next  point  lo  wliich  he 
woold  rail  their  attention  was  the  state  of  the  law  n|ion  this  point.  The  Uw  was 
that  frunrdianB  should  not  relieve  any  cbilil  out  of  the  workhonsie.  The  Irish 
^arrlians  liad  no  dipcrelion  iu  dealing  with  the  cases  that  came  l>erore  them. 
Tbe  Scotch  had.  Mr.  Chnrlwlck  bad  made  siime  mistakes  nbnut  the  Irish  poor- 
rate.  They  bad  not  a  union  ratinf;  in  Ireland  for  paupers,  but  a  (liviHional  rating 
and  cbari^bility.  Those  paupers  who  came  from  a  distance  and  did  not  belong 
to  the  diriaion.  were  charged  upon  the  union.  Those  diSereaees  in  administ ration 
lielween  the  three  countries  were  not  the  result  of  discretion  on  the  part  of  the 
respective  (niardians.  but  were  almost  entirely  the  rexull  if  having  a  different  law. 
Whnl  a(]])eared  lo  him  a  reason  that  the  recoinmendalions  of  the  Poor-law  Com- 
jnissiou  had  not  hod  the  success  untici]>atud,  wao  that  women  and  cbiklren  under 
tliat  law  were  placed  in  exactly  the  same  ))Osilion  as  men. 

Mr.  Stewart,  afler  expressing  bis  dissatisfaction  with  the  po|ier  of  Mr.  Chad- 
witk,  mid  be  slioidd  juiss  on  to  that  of  Mr.  Waliicr.  a  paper  of  very  great  interest 
to  Botcbmen,  He  (rusted  that  that  gentleman  would  continue  Ms  inquiries, 
bowevcr.  as  be  did  not  think  he  had  yet  ^ol  BuOlcicnt  data  on  which  to  pronounce 
»n  opiniun  on  the  workhouse  sy. item  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Stewart  decidedly  believed 
that  the  oui-diwr  systeni  of  relief  was  tbe  l>eit,  and  that,  therefore,  the  ScoU^b 
ajatem  was  tbe  best.  The  most  strenuous  su  [iporters  of  (he  wurkbouee  system  in 
Sootland  bad  been  obliged  to  abandon  it.  anil  those  who  had  tried  it  here  told 
them  that  it  was  a  wretched  system.  They  hod  also  heard  from  Miss  Twining 
the  unsatisfacfory  manner  in  which  it  acted  in  bringing  up  children  in  England. 

Ur,  DlLtnuNTV  would  prefer  having  in  Ireland  something  tike  the  English 
B^Etem,  If  Mr.  Chadn-ick  thought  he  could  iniluee  tlic  Scotch  toadopt  the  Irish 
system,  he  would  be  very  much  mislaken.  If.  however,  proper  measures  were  taken 
for  the  education  of  tbe  iieoplo  in  habits  of  Industry,  they  would  want  neither 
in-door  nor  out-door  relief. 

Mr.  Rapeb,  of  Manchester,  said  what  was  cbielly  wanted  was  to  check  the 
-continued  growth  of  pauperisiu.    They  reiiuired  in  England  somethiag  of  th« 


*  See  TrmiaiUiaia,  ISSO,  pp.  82G-83& 
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rigidity  of  the  Iriah  BjBlcin,  n^  Bi'eal  Tnnolwm  of  persom  wfrr  i^RAhled  *»  (rt 
oul-door  reliof  wiio  did  not  cleeerve  it  nl  sit.  Hi-  fatxaA  it  sIsIthI  with  nfiiUN 
to  Edinlnirj-h,  that  out  of  'i'XH)  on  Ih*  poor's-roll.  2,331,  or  SO  per  ctmiI,,  were 
understood  to  be  m  from  babiCH  of  intompcrmncc  in  tbeniKim  or  relafim 
There  were  at  prei^ni  I.SIi.OOO  lirjiior-sliop*.  m on nrttcl urine  |Hiut>en  nl  •  nU  tt 
wbicb  we  sliould  huTe  ban)  vork  to  keep  Ihem.  In  EaiDhnrgb.  ex-PrmvK 
Blnckndder  hiid  nlaled  bis  belief  (hat  n  great  |iroportii>n  of  nut-door  rrillf  in« 
directly  li>  tlie  puldic.iioii*e.  That  C"iuld  not  lie  done  in  Iiftand.  U*  •»  to 
fariinr  of  ItnperiBi  Acts,  If  England  or  Irelaad  hud  a  bett«r  ntun  tin 
Scotland,  or  if  Scotland  bad  tbc  bent  eyBtom,  tbe  heti  sjilem  ahonld  tw  B«4i 
uniform  tbrougboul  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  SiUNDKBa  referred  to  the  px[)eripncp  of  parorhiiil  n^lirf  in  riyntoolb.  Md 
other  towns  in  England,  a*  proTinp  that  llip  liberal  nd mini »t™i ion  of  CMt-dow 
relief  was  most  diBaslroiis  and  niiscbievoiis  in  its  rwulis. 

Mr.  Lkwih.  of  Kdinburj^b.  Hald  It  appeared  to  him  Ihal  llierc  «u  jart  otM 
feOKibte  argument  lo  favour  of  the  oiit-dooi;  •irstem.  and  that  Ha*  that  II  did 
not  separate  parents  ond  children.  But  tbe  propriety  of  xeparatiag  porttb 
and  (>bildrcD  dei>ended  upon  tbe  eliarai'ter  of  toe  painDtii  thcnudna.  Mi. 
Lewis  adduced  slnlistiL'S  with  a  view  of  proving;  that  'J9  pvr  cvnt,  of  chlldna 
were  nidiiced  lo  pauperism  by  the  intemperance  of  Ibeir  piuvnli.  He  alM 
qnoied  a  stnlement  of  Bailie  Gray,  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  ctTcrt  Ibal  obI  rf 
S,700  persona  receiving  relief  in  Eilinl.urc;h.  2,000  would  not  b>T*  bwa 
degicndeut  upon  relief  tint  for  Jntcmpernle  bat>lt».  Be  tbougtat  thrj  f^ 
lo  lake  a  stand  against  the  out-doiir  relief  syalcm.  Mr.  Lewi*  rnif*'^'^ 
liy  proposing  the  following  resolulion : — 

''That it  be  remitted  lo  Ihe  Couneil  lo  coufider  the  pruprlriT  of  rMOBBal^ 
Qie  Govemntent  to  appoint  n  commitlee  of  inquiry  iiilo  tbe  esnia  tt  fi»> 
perisin.  and,  where  practicable,  (o  adopt  meaiuies  for  llio  retnoni  rf  WM 
oauues." 

Mr.  Lainq.  of  Glasgon'.  seconded  Ihe  motion. 

Mr,  Watson,  of  Glnfgow.  said  thrro  ought  to  be  d  diocretinnary  poww  ti 
give  relief  to  able-bodied  poor  in  times  of  di'lren.  as  bad  tweB  ahMlnfelj 
neeessary  recently  in  Glasgow. 

iir.  Patrice  Fraseh,  advorate,  n  member  of  the  Board  of  Saptrritiat.  wH 
he  entirely  concurred  In  the  opinion  tbnt  out-door  relief  ought  not  hi  Vltna. 
but  the  remedy  van  in  Ihe  bnmb  of  tbn'  ]>nrisbeii  tbi-mN'lT(->.  on  Ibi-j  «mU  WH 
poorbouBPs,  and  offer  the  jioorhiiuse,  which  would  bavi-  Ihe  eBV«  of  dinWrtdaf 
the  pauperx  one-balf.  In  l^iiO  there  Were  pnorhntwea  for  48S  irat  ofttatK 
pariHlies  in  Scotland,  npplicahle  lo  a  population  of  at-oiil  two  miUiaii?  ostdllc 
whole  popQlnllon  of  three  millions,  so  that  in  a  short  time  be  Ihgnght  ibe  ■fttH 
of  oiit-door  relief  "ould  be  enlircly  pnl  an  end  lo, 

Mr,  GaiEO,  inspector  of  the  city  pariiih  of  Edbburgh,  mid  be  had  IMfiMaaf 
l>cen  in  Ireland,  and  be  had  come  lo  Ihe  conchinon  thai  Ihe  poor  in  lidLaad  wm 
nM  provided  fur  liy  the  poor-law  -.  there  were  many  very  rcspocuUc  |WV*U><* 
with  orphan  cliildren,  and  be  hoped  tbe  day  woulil  lie  far  diataal  wtM  ll> 
Iii^slnliire  of  S<'uilnnd  would  enforce  any  rule  which  would  conp^  pwodW 
l>Oard»  to  sf-jiarate  widows  from  their  cliildren. 

Mr,  St\kk.  Diiniocbcr.  ^nid  that  it  was  alwolulelj  iiecM8ar7  *"  JP**  tWatlr* 
liodicd  [MKir  relief  ill  a  time  of  dlsln^ss  when  I  hey  wereonlafempbijBcni,  txMK 
if  tbey  diil  not  do  so  lliei  reduced  their  beulth  and  aiarlv  tbeni  mia^h  lo  *wl 
when  tbey  coiijil  gel  work. 

Mr,  Chadwick  replied.  He  thought  Ibal  all  le;^?>lAtive  A<t«  vhkAtedlM*^ 
operallonfora  time  ought  lo  undergo  a  revision,  whether  t^ngltab,  Iriak,  w  SMai^ 
and  that  dlNintercxIeil  persons oui;ht  lo  conduct  tbe  revLyon.  lieCBoi*  in  tfcitn*- 
lion  of  poor-Taw  tbei-e  wan  a  great  conflict  of  local  intrtmt  «|iick  iniiulif  itc 
judgment.  A  committee  of  the  IIou.'H!  uf  I'otninoni'  wo*  nliODi  ihe  hMMtwvMM 
liody  ii>  conduct  Fnch  an  invesiigntlon.  There  ought,  in  bi*  licw.  to  IvaM^ 
mitninn  of  iniguiry,  to  e.mnine  Ihc  several  sycleni°,  ami  ii  jiiwl  ii|W  Ih  TtiV 
<liieplion.  Ilia  belief  wa.i  that  fuch  an  inriniry  would  u-nd  to  caoriMa  ll*  wH' 
ofSi'ollnnd  that  Ihcy  had  liecn  going  in  tbe  wrong  rmui  in  tJte  cxUal  <f  llaV  B*- 
door  relief.    As  lo  Ihe  keeping  of  pauper  cbildreo,  it  waa  nfalr  foUU  Ihr  tof^ 
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In  tlic  <tij<trict  schonle  afEtiglaiHl  the  moral  and  Induslrial  fdluren  amongat  cliild- 
rcn  i>(  averofK  physique  amuuiitcil  only  to  about  2  per  ci'iiL,  and  it  was  a  ijuastioa 
wbetber  ibu  syHttTQ  ur  Scotland  slioni^oqiiulljgiioilor  Wtlax  rcaiiltii.  He  (bought 
that  if  Sir  Jolin  M'Neill  in  tbis  uounlry  tiod  Mr.  Power  in  Ireland  were  lo 
compare  (he  resulls  oi'  tbeir  Hj'Bloma,  B  great  ileal  of  very  vnluable  iuformalion 
would  be  the  rei<ult.  As  (o  tbe  proposed  inL|uIry  into  Ibu  eituAvs  of  puuinTisni, 
BDch  an  Jn<tuii7  had  lieen  made  in  many  iiixliLutiouit  In  Loiiduii.  and  hud  l^l)awu 
thai  the  gruut  majiiriiy  of  cases  re)iull4<il  Aoui  ituprovidi'ticu.  But  be  iliouglit  an 
inquiry  into  the  cttusefdf  pauperism,  if  fairly  conducted,  v.-i)«li!  Im  very  lieiiefleial. 
He  wHH  (if  o|jiiiian  that  thi^y  mi|;ht  tut  up  the  roola  of  paujieriem  bj  iuHHting  ii|>on 
an  early  education  of  poor  children,  unit  upon  good  Kuuilary  arruugenicntH  in 
ilwenLnp:^,  in  workshopit,  and  in  Hclioola  to  a  very  minor  and  secondary  amount. 

On  tbr  HiisgL'Ktioii  ofPrufesTOr  Puvfaih,  thy  uiutionofJIr.  Luwia  was  i-emitted 
:to  the  Slauiliiig  Commiltee  for  coiuideration  as  to  ila  teriun,  l)erore  being  Bnally 
adopted  by  the  Department- 
Mr.  Jomi  Ramsay,  of  Kildaltoii,  read  a  paper,  ''  On  tho  CatiseB 
of  the  Periodical  Occurrence  of  Destitution  iu  the  HiglilauiU,  and 
its  Kemedy."  In  liis  opening  rema-rka,  Mr.  Kamsaj  stated  lliat 
between  the  years  1773  and  1775  upwards  of  30,000  persons  left 
the  Highlanda  for  America,  and  with  short  interruptions  tlio  tide  of 
emigration  had  been  flowing  ever  since.  Ilis  paper  wont  to  prove 
that,  in  spite  of  this  constant  drain,  I-lic  population  increuHod  faster 
than  the  means  of  support.  He  traced  tlie  history  of  the  kelp 
manufacluro  to  show  how  it  had  encouraged  popniatiuu  on  the  shores 
of  the  islands,  among  whom  its  fluctuations  and  dcelinc  had  caused 
periodic  destitution.  The  fishery,  the  only  other  extensive  local 
industry,  was  also  a  fluctuating  one.  The  British  Society  for 
extending];  the  fisheries,  hud  formed  a  number  of  villages,  allotting 
ODC-sisth  of  an  acre  of  land  to  every  fisherman  who  was  a  house- 
holder. These  communities  depended  for  food  on  the  potato  crops 
rt'ared  on  their  small  holdings,  and  thuir  failure,  often  threalened, 
at  length  in  1816  exposed  them  to  positive  slurvation.  Mr.  Itamsay 
tlieii  enlei'cd  on  a  careful  estimate  of  the  eaiiahilities  of  the  6qi\  for 
the  support  of  the  population.  He  slated,  thiit  the  islands  on  the 
■west  coast  of  Scotland  were  106  in  number,  and  the  population  in 
1861  was  83,313.  The  agricultural  rental  of  the  whole  was  about 
£100,000  per  annum,  payable  by  about  8,000  tenants,  of  whom 
nearly  7,000  paid  for  crofts  of  less  than  £10  each.  Mr,  Eanisay 
showed  that  land  worth  from  £40  to  £50  was  necessary  to  support 
a  family  not  working  for  wages;  but  to  put  it  at  the  lowest,  at  tha 
rate  of  £.30.  Thert'  was  only  land  for  3,500  occupiers,  or  less  than 
lialf  the  present  number.  He  considered  that  he  was  rather  over 
than  under  the  amount  when  he  reckoned  all  that  was  grown  and 
reared  in  the  district  under  consideration  us  worth  three  timeB 
the  rental,  or  £300,000 ;  so  that,  supposing  the  whole  produce 
of  the  land  was  divided  equally  among  tlio  8,000  inhabitants, 
there  would  only  bo  value  for  £3  15s.  to  each,  less  than  the 
averoge  rale  of  expenditure  per  head  on  the  paupers.  This 
was  suflicient  evidence  how  inade<iuate  the  land  was  for  their 
comfortable  support.  Mr.  Ramsay  then  proceeded  to  direct 
at^ntiou  to  the  necessity  for  other  sources  of  pro&tiible  employment 
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for  the  poople,  and  conclndeil  by  saying  that  tho  esliinnta  giwn  of  \ 
the  value  of  ihe  agricultural  produce  and  the  fluctuotini;  uucerlain 
return  derired  from  the  ouly  other  pursuits  by  which  the  p*uptft  j 
earned  their  HubsiHlpnce,  appfftred  clearly  to  pro»e  that  the  «mim  <f 
periodical  destitution  in  the  HighUnda  has  Iwen  the  eicessire  d^  ^ 
peuJenco  of  the  people  upon  the  produce  of  tba  soil,  and  the  Uck  *  j 
aufficieiit  application  and  effort  to  procure  supplies  from  otbtf  j 
sources.  And  if  ao,  the  remedies  us  plainiy  appeared  to  he  ilie  f 
derelopment  of  industry  ao  as  to  provide  a  greater  supply  of  I 
neraiive  employment  ;  the  removal  of  the  obstacles  which  bind 
the  people  in  tUeir  efforts  to  help  themselves;  the  promotion  of  in-' 
creased  facilities  for  inicreourse;  the  aid  and  encouragemeot  of  j 
spontaneous  migration;  and,  above  all,  the  difiiision  of  the  blesiiBgl  i 
of  a  sound  English  education. 

On  the  reading  of  Mr,  Hare's  paper,  printed  at  p.  783. 

Mr.  Duncan  Itl'Liiainf  snid  that  he  was  proud  to  manlion  on  behalf  o1  lliat  < 
that  although  Kdiabut^h  van  overwhflUoed  with  tbo  magnitude  o(  bor  c- 
InatitntioDB — which,  in  his  hiimtilo  opiiiijn,  wcro  likely  lo  be  cairicd  tn  ■ 
Berioujiy  to  iDJurs  the  conunuuily — there  wns  not  ft  ungle  muting  hri 
city  of  tho  managers  uf  any  u(   iUi  oharitahlo  inatitatium  lo  pfvlMii 
object  of  Mr.  GUdfttoiict's  meatare,  eaddling  them  viUi  the    jneoma-tai 
•rare  loft  to  the  voice  of  the  maoBgorB  of  theiM  iutituliani,  he  beliaivd  tt^ 
be  abnoet  luumimonsly  adoplod. 


HISCELLANEODS. 

The  Rev.  W.  G.  Blaikie  read  a  paper,  iiiiiilled  "  Social 
and  tbo  Pentateuch."  io  which  he  pointed  out  ibat  the  Law  of 
embraced  enactments  and  regulations  on  every  one  of  the 
subjects  dealt  with  in  the  Departraeuts  of  the  Associatioa,  and  ■ 
trated  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a  careful  study  of  the  judical 
and  political  system  of  the  •Tews,  with  special  reference  lo  their  !*«• 
of  public  registration,  public  health,  and  public  holidays. 

Miss  Lattnia  SoLLr  contributed  a  paper.  "  On  the  Moral  Edo»- 
tion  of  the  Soldier."  The  writer  urged  the  importance  of  comhirioj 
citizen  or  family  life  as  much  as  possible  with  soldier  life,  and  thil 
soldiers  ought  to  be  provided,  under  the  iuperiDteDdence  of 
officers,  with  iiinocent  nnd  healthful  recreations. 

Hr.  Grahau  GtLUOtTB.  Consul  for  the  Republic  of  Umgnay, 
a  paper,  "  On  Ihe  River  Flatc  Countries  as  Fields  for  EoiigTalkat 
their  Products,  and  how  Ihey  may  be  Utilised."     He   showed 
sheep  and  cattle  grazing  was  the  staple  trade,  in  which  inaay 
own  countrymen  were  engaged.     The  increase  of  cattle 
nearly  half  a  million  during  the  Inst  year.     The  tot*I  Dimbv 
amounted  to  the  enormnus  aggregate  of  four  millions.     He 
die  various  markets  to  which  exports  were  sent  from  tba 
and  gave  aa  account  of  the  curing  of  jerked  be«f,  wbifA  has 
been  introduced  into  England. 
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Vt.  Bobsbt  SmrAKi  read  an  interesdng  paper,  '■  On  tho  BelalioM 
of  Kctorial  to  iDdustEuI  Art,"  compriBing  oriticBl  noticea  of  aomo  of 
tlw  painttngB  ozhilnted  in  the  Scottish  Academj. 

PiroAnor  Boom,  of  Gla^goir,  read  a  paper,  "  On  the  Belstive 
Prograu  of  the  Free  and  Slave  States."  Mr.  Rogers  illnstrated  his 
paper  by  means  of  a  aeries  of  diagrams,  and  cited  statistics  to  ahoir 
that  while  the  Free  States  were  ispidlj  progresBmg  in  population  and 
prosperi^,  the  derelopment  of  the  Slave  States  was  commenauratdj 
■low. 
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On  the  Conditions  of  Agricultural  Suecenx.     By  Georoe  Hope, 
Fenton  Burns,  Drem. 

AGRICULTURAL  succbbh  louy  be  aimply  described  u  the  »rt  of 
oblainiDg  the  largest,  aud  most  valuuble  crops  with  iLo  leul  tar 
penditnre  of  capital,  or,  iu  other  words,  that  the  money  raloe  oTflt 
crops  growD  shall  repay  the  outlay  iDcurred,  and  leare  a  full  bftlant 
for  rent  nod  pro&t.  It  is  not  my  intention  at  present  to  f-aiei  ilk 
strictly  practical  questions,  and  show  how  this  can  be  best  danc^or 
to  prove  that  knowledge,  capital,  and  energy  are  as  neeenary  li 
farming  as  iu  other  trades  and  professions.  But  there  ar?  obetada 
to  success  in  farming  peculiar  to  il,  and  I  wish  rather  to  briitg  i 
the  notice  of  this  Association  some  of  the  castoniary  conditioot^ 
laws  with  regard  to  the  holding  of  land  by  tenant  farmera, 
appear  unjust  in  themselves,  or  which  tend  to  prevent  the 
porary  or  permanent  investment  of  capital  in  the  soil,  to  tlut 
mcHt  and  ioss  of  owners,  occupiers,  agricultural  labourers, . 
general  public. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  soil  in  Great  BritMn  b«loB^  Id 
wealthy  families  or  individuals,  who  let  the  tamo  to  tenant  faranv 
The  latter  furnish  the  flonticig  capital  for  stacking  and  cropping  tlie 
laud,  and  they  expect,  as  the  result  of  the  skill,  industry,  aadiapiMl 
employed,  to  obtain  a  suitable  remuueralion  for  tbemaelTea,  dtar 
paying  the  rent  agreed  on.  Doubtless  much  of  the  succem  of  ike 
occupiers  depends  on  the  terms  of  the  contract  entered  into,  and  it 
may  be  granted  that  not  the  least  important  clause  in  ibe  contrMt  or 
lease  (as  it  is  styled),  is  the  amount  of  rent  engaged  to  be  paid-  b 
this  country,  tenant  farmers  are  readily  found  to  occupy  anTkindaf 
land,  on  almost  any  conditions,  provided  only  the  rcut  ask«d  ii  \n 
enough :  and,  unfortuuately,  much  of  the  soil  of  Great  Britain  ii 
occupied  by  tenants  on  sucli  terms  as  render  tho  growth  of  iki 
largest  or  most  valuable  crops  next  to  an  impossibilttj.  It  n^to 
regarded  as  a  truth  in  agriculture,  that  a  certua  security  of  lusra 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  induce  a  tenant  of  arnble  lane' 
the  capital  necessary  to  develop  its  full  capabilities.     Onl 
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men  are  fully  awaro  of  the  difficuUiea  and  expense  of  improviag 
land;  aud  further,  though  it  is  comparutively  a  simple  matter  to 
maintain  a  farm  in  good  codditiOD,  yet  a  little  negligence  in  one 
year  may  recjuiro  the  labour  of  five  or  sis  to  remedy  the  miachief. 
It  may  also  he  safely  affirniod,  that  a  farm  never  paHHca  from  one 
tenant  to  another  without  the  succeeding  or  incoming  tenant  having 
made  up  hia  mind  to  expend  money  in  its  improvement.  In  Bumc 
districts  of  ihe  country,  there  are  large  trncie  of  wui^te  liuid  which 
tenants  are  cDOstantly  improving  anil  rendering  arable,  to  the  ulti- 
tnate  benefit  of  the  proprietors;  in  others,  many  farms  are  wet 
and  require  draining,  or  are  foul  with  root  weeds,  or  filled  with 
snouals  wliicb  choke  the  crope,  or  then  they  are  ao  low  in  mauurial 
condition  that  ihey  produce  only  half  crops.  None  of  theee  ovili 
can  be  remedied  without  a  large  expenditure  of  capital,  and  moat 
careful  and  thorough  cultivatiuu  extended  over  a  series  of  yenra. 
No  man  will  sow  unless  he  expects  la  reap,  and  I  do  not  consider  it 
is  in  human  nature  for  an  occupier  of  land  to  invest  his  capital  ia 
the  soil,  unices  he  has  a  guarantee  that  time  will  he  ofibrded  him  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  And  yet  over  a  great  part  of  England 
the  land  is  occupied  hy  tenuuts-at-%vill,  liable  at  any  moment  to 
receive  notice  to  quit  at  the  caprice  of  the  landlord,  or,  it  may  be,  of 
his  agent.  I  admit  that  instances  may  be  found,  even  tliere,  of 
■what,  in  one  sense,  Diay  justly  be  styled  good  and  successful 
farming.  Hut  judgiug  from  what  I  have  teen  and  heard,  I  consider 
furmiug,  as  a  rule,  to  be  inferior  and  much  less  spirited  under  (^uch 
circumstances  than  it  is  in  districts  where  leases  prevail  for  nine- 
teen or  tweuty-oue  years.  On  many  large  estates  the  family  cha- 
racter of  the  owners  aud  traditional  usage  arc  considered  a  species 
of  security  by  the  tenants,  and  practically  few  changes  are  made 
amongst  them  ;  often  generuiiou  succeeds  geiierutiuu  ou  the  same 
farm,  aud  that,  too,  at  it  very  moderate  leut.  Still  thei'e  is  a  want 
of  enterprise  amongst  them  ;  they  tread  very  much  in  the  paths  of 
their  grandfathers,  and  the  most  is  not  made  of  the  land.  Further- 
more, iDst4tnccs  are  n6t  wanting  where  such  tenants,  who  have 
ventured  to  improve  their  lauds,  have  had  their  vents  at  once  raised, 
while  the  sluggard  continued  to  pay  the  some  aa  formerly.  Others, 
again,  have  received  notice  to  quit  for  having  refused  to  drink  a 
toast,  or  it  m.iy  have  been  from  some  paltry  dispute!  about  game,  or 
the  assertion  of  political  or  religious  iudept^ndeuco  ;  or,  perhaps,  to 
make  way  for  some  favourite  in  want  of  a  farm.  The  agricultural 
papers  frequcully  discuss  very  flagraut  instauces  of  such  cases,  and 
probably  there  are  many  we  never  hear  of,  hut  those  made  public 
are  snfHcient  lo  damp  the  ardour  for  agricultural  improvement  over 
a  wide  circle. 

Some  of  the  evils  arising  from  tUe  want  of  leases  for  a  fixed 
term  of  years  are  attenipted  to  bu  mitigated  in  some  parts  of 
England  by  farming  under  what  are  termed  ogreemeuts,  by  which 
the  teuants  are  to  be  paid  for  unoxhaueted  manures,  and  certain 
tillages  aud  specified  iraprovemeiita  when   they  leave  their  farms. 
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This  practice,  howerer,  varies  tnucb,  na  wlmt  is  paid  for  in  on«  ilii- 
trict  is  free  in  another,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  e»j  bow  Rir  it  ii 
successful  as  a  whole.  It  is  certainly  better  for  tenaote  thai 
leaving  the  whole  of  their  property  invested  in  the  soil  without  any 
compcBsatioQ  at  all.  But  it  appears  lo  me  that  such  agreements  joined 
to  leases  with  fixed  tonus  of  years,  would  bemore  just  to  lh«  ttaanls; 
and,  hesidee,  not  more  thnu  an  onlightened  view  of  celf-tntercM 
would  prompt  landlords  to  grant.  But  many  estates  in  Englacd  are 
merely  life-rented  by  the  owntrs,  who  have  no  power  to  grant  leatM 
beyond  their  own  Uvea,  I  fee!  perfectly  amazed  that  public  pohey 
should  permit  auch  a  state  of  matters  to  continue.  In  Scotland  do 
such  diiiiculty  is  felt,  and  even  on  the  most  strictly  entailed  e«tai««, 
leases  for  19  or  21  years  are  universal.  There  is  not  a  doubt  that 
this  fact  has  had  much  to  do  in  placing  Scotch  agricnlture  io  ilw 
high  posilioa  it  at  present  Itolds,  and  that  it  ha<t  enabled  Seotcli 
&rmera  to  pay  rents  higher  iii  amount  than  is  obtained  for  natnraHy 
richer  soils  in  the  more  genial  climate  of  the  pouth.  The  great  and 
dtstinguishing  advantage  of  these  leases  is  simply  that  they  seeun 
possession  of  the  farm  to  the  tenant  for  the  space  of  19  or  21  yean^ 
and  ho  feela  he  can  neither  be  removed  nor  have  his  rent  railed  fix 
the  period  specified,  nnd  he  is  thus  encouraged  to  invest  his  capital 
fi-eelyiu  the  soil.  It  must  bo  confessed,  that  in  too  many  cum 
leases  are  filled  with  restrictive,  absard,  and  unworkable  clansw. 
On  some  estates  even  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  the  crops  10  bi 
annuikily  grown  during  the  whole  lease  are  defined.  It  is  tnie  then 
restrictions  are  very  rarely  enforced  during  the  currency  of  a 
lease ;  in  fact,  it  is  quite  unJerstooil  by  tenants  that  they  are  men 
verbiage  escepting  as  regards  the  cropping  for  the  lB«t  year  ;  and  land- 
lords understand  that  if  a  tenant  is  doing  well  for  himself  he  xmtt 
at  the  same  lime  be  doing  weU  for  ilio  land.  But  the  grestol  < 
of  the  leases  common  in  Scotland  is  the  want  of  some  ag 
which  tenants  might  be  paid  for  any  ameliorations  or  improvemnt 
effected  by  them,  and  particularly  for  the  value  of  unozhsiutfd 
manures  purchased  near  the  termination  of  the  lease.  Nothing  iM 
general  can  exceed  the  elTbrt?  made  by  Scotch  tenants  at  the  eon- 
mencement  of  tlieir  lenses  lo  put  tlie  land  in  the  best  eonditioa  fir 
producing  the  heaviest  crops.  Permanent  improvements,  wUA 
oaght  mure  naturally  to  be  cxecnted  by  the  lamllords,  ftre 
soccessfully  undertaken  by  them.  But  when  a  lease  draws  : 
close,  in  99  cases  out  of  100,  there  is  not  the  same  liberal  ex[ 
for  manures,  and  the  various  tillage  operations  are  performed  i 
more  slovenly  manner.  This  is  often  carried  to  such  au  extent  ikit 
from  the  inferior  crops  grown  the  occupiers  themselvea  loM  tf  ft- 
They  think  it  hard  to  have  rent  to  pay  for  what  has  been  proMM^ 
by  tboir  own  capital,  or,  should  thoy  leave  their  farms,  thxt 
should  derive  benefit  from  their  expenditure.  NotwilhstMiwltiig I 
the  law  of  the  land  endeavours  to  secure  the  proprietor 
deterioratiouB,  and  there  are  invariably  clauses  io  Icaocb  [ 
miscropping,  and  binding  the  tenants  to  farm  acoordtng  to  Ui«  i 
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good  huabaodrj,  it  ia  in  practice  difficult  and  almost  impossible  (o 
fix  on  any  ono  act  done  by  a  tenant  near  tbe  termination  of  his  lease 
that  incurs  a  penally.  The  letter  of  the  agreement  is  kept,  however 
much  its  spirit  may  be  violated.  Hitherto  this  haa  been  a  matter 
of  little  moment  to  landlords,  as  from  the  constantly  increasing  value 
of  land  more  rent  than  what  was  pnitl  under  the  former  lease  has 
been  easily  obtained,  whatever  the  condition  of  tlio  soil  might  be. 
But  mere  restrictionB  cannot  secure  good  farming,  this  can  only  be 
oblained  by  mnhing  it  the  interest  of  the  tenant  to  expend  lubour  or 
capital.  Leases  might  be  renewed  a  few  years  before  their  termi- 
nation, and  this  is  frequently  done  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties  ; 
but  If  anything  prevents  it.  then  tbe  tenant  should  be  paid  for 
uneshnusted  manures,  if  it  is  wished  that  tho  fertility  of  the  soil  be 
kept  up.  As  the  law  stands,  whatever  improvements  a  tenant  may 
efFect,  whether  by  building,  draining,  liming,  or  manuring,  they 
become  the  property  of  the  landlord.  With  regard  to  buildings, 
some  even  assert  that  a  tenant  has  not  only  no  claim  for  remunera- 
tion at  the  close  of  his  lease,  but  ia  even  bound  to  leave  them  in  good 
order  and  repair.  It  would  be  unfair,  on  the  other  hand,  to  compel 
landlords  to  purchase  every  building  a  tenant  chooses  to  erect;  but 
it  is  only  justice  to  allow  the  latter  to  remove  any  buildings  erected 
by  himself  and  wbich  the  landlord  declines  to  purchase.  I  helievo 
this  is  now  tbe  law  in  England,  so  we  may  bope  it  will  soon  ba 
extended  to  Scotland.  It  is  usually  remitted  to  competent  parties 
to  see  that  the  houses  and  fences  on  a  farm  have  been  left  in  good 
condition,  and  the  outgoing  tenant  pays  whatever  is  required  for  that 
purpose.  It  would  be  equally  easy  to  appoint  similar  persons  to 
estimate  the  state  of  cultivation  and  manurial  condition  of  a  farm, 
and  from  the  terms  of  the  report  made  by  them  payment  would  b« 
made  by  the  landlord  to  the  tenant,  or  by  the  tenant  to  the  landlord, 
as  tbe  farm  was  improved  or  deteriorated.  That  this  plan  would 
prove  highly  beneficial  cannot  well  be  doubted.  There  is  often  a 
wonderful  amount  of  produce  obtained  from  a  farm  that  has  been 
long  liberally  treated  and  thorougiily  cultivated  ;  but  let  it  be  stinted 
in  manure  for  a  short  time,  or  have  the  tillage  opei'ations  imperfectly 
performed,  and  it  will  hardly  be  thought  the  same  soil.  1  bava 
frequently  known  tenants,  after  spending  iarge  sums  on  such  farms 
as  had  been  thus  reduced  in  condition,  being  compelled  to  give  up 
their  leases  from  want  of  capital  arising  from  unproductive  crops. 
But  then  the  farms  were  readily  relet  at  even  increased  renlj,  from 
the  capital  of  the  last  tenants,  or  their  creditors,  being  invested  m 
Ibem,  but  for  which  capital  the  law  does  not  give  them  the  shadow 
of  a  claim. 

This  brings  me  to  anotber  point,  viz.,  the  bankruptcy  of  tenanta, 
and  the  landlords'  right  of  hypothec.  When  a  tenant  farmer  fails 
to  meet  his  engagements,  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  his  landlord  to  suffer 
any  loss,  whatever  may  become  of  his  other  creditors.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  almost  entire  immunity  from  pecuniary  considers* 
tiona  which  the  hypothec  law  sec  urea  to  landlords,  itiduces  careless- 
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neesf  in  tlio  selection  of  Icnanta,  while  it  has  at  the  same  lime 
undue   efi'ect    in   raising  rents.     Men  of  capital  are  proverhiallyj 
cautious,  while  recklessness  on«u  cliomc tenses  those  who  tnulc  oaJ 
the  capital  of  others.     There  have  lately  been  Bome  cxtraordinaryJ 
revelations  as  to  this  matter  before  the  district  baukruplcy  conr 
in  Scotland.     Men  have  taken   large  farms  without  a  shilling 
capital,  and  failed  in  a  short  time  for  debte,  in  aoroe  cases,  eicccdini 
£10,000.     The  landlords,  however,  lost  uothing,  the  seed  coru  and 
grass  seeds,  the  drain  tiles,  the  guano,  bones  or  other  manure*.  It 
merely  placed  on  the  liirm,  become  the  property  of  the  lunJIo 
whether  paid  for  or   not.     They  not  only  obtain  their  rents,! 
frequenily  have  their    lands  rctucned  to   them    improved    at 
expense  of  the  creditors  of  tlio  tenant.     But  there  is  still  a  raor 
crying  evil  which  atfccta  the  fair  trader,  and  lowers  ihc  siniua  ofthl 
farmer,  and  it  is  [his.     If  the  tenant  sells  Lis  grain  olfaenvi^e  ihasj 
in  bulk  in  the  public  market,  or  fails  to  duly  register  the  xmqc 
the  nmi'ket  books,  the  purchaser  may  months  allt^rwards  be 
on  by  the  landlord  to  pay  for  the  same  a  second  time,     I  sell 
grain  weekly  in  Haddington  market  liy  a  sample  of  foor  bnshela,  i 
get  the  money  for  the  quantity  sold,  and   the  stock   id  put  on 
railway   station  neareEt  to   the   farm,   and  forwarded   to   tlie   buye 
One  would  naturally  euppose  this  closed  the  tranfactton  ;    but 
docs  uot,  for  if  I  fail  to  pay   my  Candlemas  rent,  the  pnrcha 
remains  liable  for  payment  a  second  time.     From  this,  grainde 
are  entitled  to  ask  for  a  sight  of  the  leuaut's  last  receipt  for  reo^ 
that  llicy  may  judge  whether  it  is  safe  to  purchase  from  him  !     ThN 
Lypolhec   law  might  have  been   quite   fair  when  rent   was  ouly  ' 
landlord's  share  of  the  unoidecE  pi-odnce  of  the  soiL     Now 
eapilal    is   absolutely    necessary   Tor   successful   formiug,    niiil 
manure    merchant's   bill    often    amounts    M   more  tbnn  the 
Greater  numbers  of  more  valunbie  slock  are  annually  reared 
fed,  and  more  expeiiBive  machinery  to  economise  labour,  or  perfo 
it  more  perfectly,    is  coming  daily  into  use.      The   •leoTB'eDgin 
plays  ati  important  part  at  every   farm  homestead,  aad  the 
powerful  agent  must  soon  be  generally  employed  to  pulverise  n 
deepen  the  soil,  if  British  agriculture  is  to  retain  its  pre-ommen 
I  have  never  heard  it  disputed  thut  landlords  should  have  a  i ' 
of  hypothec  over  the  growing  -crops,  or  to  what  has  lieen  prodac 
oa  a  farm  that  remains  there  when  he  puis  the  law  in  force.     Bo 
it  is  impossible  to  defend  this  estrcrae  right  of  following 
bought  at  a  fair  price  by  sample  in  the  open  market,  and  cainp 
the    buyer  to   pay    twice  for   the  same  article-       It    appean  itf 
monstrously  unjust,  I  am  surprised  the  law  has  uot  been  altfrrad  long 
before  this.     Nearly  thirty  yenc-s  ago  the  noble  and  illustrioni  lori 
the  president  of  this  Association,  brought  a  bill  into  ParliaiMat 
(which  I  recollect  seeing  in  priul)  to  change  this  part  of  the  Uw,  bat 
from  some  cause  or  other  it  was  allowed  to  drop.    I  know  if  there  lud 
been  either  i«uaat  forinera  or  corndealors  in  FarliatDeol,  the  eflbcv 
of  his  lordship  would  have  received  their  most  etreDuou9  support. 
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There  is  another  obBtacle  to  ngricultural  success  which  has  cauaod 
greater  pecuniary  loss  to  fat'incrs  aft  a  l>ody,  and  excitctl  amongst 
Ihein  more  bitter  feelings  and  heartliornings,  than  any  other  ques- 
tiou  whatever,  I  allude  to  the  game  lawe,  and  the  preservation  of 
game.  Whalover  differences  in  principles  or  character  there  may 
be  amongst  landed  proprietors,  they  usually  concur  in  their  desire 
of  having  a  large  head  of  game  on  iheir  estates  ;  indeed,  this  pre- 
servalioD  of  game  has  become  a  perfect  passion  amongst  them.  I 
admit  that  landlords,  genernlly,  would  scorn  the  idtja  of  having  any 
wish  to  injure  the  crops  of  their  tenantry  ;  hut  their  eyea,  or  those 
of  their  gamekeepers,  see  this  mattor  from  such  a  different  point  of 
view  than  farmers  do,  that  any  representation  of  damages  from 
game  are  almost  invariably  received  with  incredulity,  if  not  with 
anger  and  ill-will.  I  have  known  crops  seriously  damaged  year 
after  year,  and  yet  not  a  word  said  for  fear  of  giving  offence,  and  I 
know  that  farmers  as  a  body  aro  afraid  to  speak  openly  on  this  sub- 
ject. Any  complaints  of  injury  from  game  are  produced  from  sheer 
necessity,  and  when  it  becomes  amatter  of  life  or  death  to  the  tenant. 
The  evils  to  farmers  from  game  were  fully  proved  before  Mr. 
Bright's  Committee  in  (he  House  of  Commons,  and  it  will  hardly  be 
denied  even  by  the  most  inveterate  game  preserver  that  some  in- 
stances will  occur.  1  may  say  throughout  Great  Britain  that  game 
is  invariably  reserved  on  every  farm  let,  and  tenants  arc  also  fre- 
quently prohibited  from  killing  rabbits,  which  can  only  be  calicd 
vermin.  In  England,  the  game  belongs  to  the  occupier  of  the  land 
unless  reserved  by  the  landlord,  while  in  Scotland  it  legally  belongs 
to  the  landlord  unless  specially  let.  But  wlietherby  law  or  reserva- 
tion, thcro  are  thus  two  conflicting  interests  created  on  the  same 
farm;  the  crops  are  understood  to  belong  to  the  tenant,  but  the 
landlord  retains  a  light  to  consume  them  if  he  pleases  by  game,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  exact  the  full  rent  of  the  land  on  which  the 
crops  were  grown.  It  may  bo  said  it  is  foolish  on  the  part  of 
tenants  to  agree  to  such  terms ;  I  admit  it,  but  it  is  also  unjust  in 
landlords  to  exact  them. 

It  may  be,  and  I  dare  say  it  is,  dilficuH  to  find  efficient  remedies 
for  some  of  the  evils  I  have  mentioned.  The  tyrannical  harshness 
of  the  game  laws,  which  rendfira  them  so  unpopular,  might  be 
modified,  or  they  might  be  wholly  Hbolishcd  :  the  landlord's  right 
of  hypDihec  might  be  brought  more  into  harmony  with  the  mercan- 
tile fpirit  of  tlie  i^e,  and  the  law  regarding  fixtures  by  tenants 
might  be  so  amended  as  to  place  it  beyond  cavil;  but  you  cannot 
compel  owners  of  properly  to  grant  leases  or  to  make  only  such 
agreements  as  are  just  and  reasonable  ;  they  may,  if  Ihey  choose, 
&nd  can  get  people  to  agree  to  it,  bargain  to  retain  tho  right  of 
eating  their  tenants'  crops  with  animals  lame  or  wild.  All  1  con- 
tend for  i?,  that  the  law  should  uot  ■encourage  or  aid  tho  carrying 
out  of  £ucU  unequal  aiTangements.  from  what  I  have  Eaid,  it  appears 
that  successful  farming  can  be  best  carried  on  by  ihc  occupier  either 
being  or  considering  himself  in  the  light  of  the  owner.     At  least. 
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the  evils  I  have  alluded  to  wouli]  vanish  were  occupiera  gonenlly 
the  ownere  of  tba  property  tliey  cultivate.  But  thU  caauot  bo  tba 
-case  to  any  extent  I'or  a  long  time  to  come.  By  in«a&s  of  tlw 
entail  laws  and  the  riglit  of  primogcuiture  large  masses  of  propcrtj 
have  been  tljrown  together  and  retained  in  the  hauda  of  single  iudi- 
viduals.  Amongst  the  many  great  and  important  uieosurea  eoiriad 
through  Parliament  hy  the  Jule  Loi'd  Advocate  Rutherford,  there  U 
none  that  '\a  likely  to  prove  more  beneRcial  to  posterity  than  tlM 

I  set  which  practically  abolishes  entails  in  Scotlaod  t  tboagb  we  ham 
still  a  few  years  to  wait  before  oven  ita  earlier  fruits  hcgin  to  ripM. 
But  the  right  of  primogeniture  remains  in  full  force  ;  if  a  mui  dtat 
intestate  and  leaves  a  landed  estate,  hts  eldest  son  succeed!  lo  tha 
whole  ;  hut  if  the  property  conBiBis  of  money  or  moveahtes,  it  it 
divided  equally  amongst  all  bis  diildren.  I  cannot  eee  what  tho* 
is  Id  land  that  should  make  its  destination  different  from  toooey-  \ 
man  need  not  be  proventeJ  leaving  the  bulk  of  hia  property  tooaa 
child  and  next  1«  beggaring  the  others  if  he  eees  fit,  but  oertURlj 
the  law  should  not  aid  him  iu  ibia,  or  do  it  for  him.  Thkt  llua  Ufr- 
natural  act  is  so  frequently  perpetrat«d  must  iu  some  measDre  uiw 
from  the  feeling  that  by  doinj;  otherwise  the  eldest  son  ia  deprtvoi 
of  his  legal  rights.  But  though  the  entail  laws  have  got  their  dsUk 
blow  so  for  as  they  attempt  in.  Scotland  to  perpctuatji  families,  there 
are  other  modes  by  which,  under  the  feelings  gf  mistaken  boimtt- 
lence,  men's  vanity  may  be  g'ratiQed  by  having  their  names  carricJ 
down  to  future  ages,  viz.,    by  bequeathing  properly  to   ndvocoti 

I  opinions  or  found  charities.  Thero  is  already  a  vast  amount  of  pro* 
pcrty  held  for  these  purposes  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  tai 

!  VD fortunately  it  in  increasing  and  likely  to  increase.  It  appears  t« 
me  both  absurd  in  itself  and  unjust  to  the  living  ihot  in  this  thickly 
populated  island  a  man  who  has  been  long  in  his  grave  should  con- 
trol the  disposal  of  the  surface  of  whole  parishes,  or  it  may  b« 
counties.  But  setting  this  aside  for  a  moment,  and  alao  the  jobbii^ 
that  often  prevails  in  tho  management  of  such  property,  and  adinit- 
ting  that  the  whole  of  it  is  ile-stincJ  for  good  and  useful  jiuijiiil. 
J  still  condemn  all  permanent  charities  simply  on  the  grounds  All 
they  both  breed  recipients  and  free  fmrn-e  generations  fi-oin  incam- 

'  tient  duties  which  it  would  be  beneficial  for  them  to  dischAFga.  If 
the  law  allowed  property  to  be  left  only  to  those  alive  at  th«  ill  i » iiM 
of  the  donoi',  and  if  the  right  of  primogeniture  were  abolished, 
landed  estates  would  in  time  he  reduced  to  comparatively  modersu 
dimensions,  to  the  great  bene6t  of  agriculture,  and  the  geucal 
prosperity  of  the  country. 
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^  subject  of  wooJer  that  a  queslioa  bo 
fturely  ecDuomical  as  that  of  "  freedoim  of  trnde  "  should  ever  have 
become  mixed  up  with  politics.  Sln&e  the  repeal  of  the  corn  lawB 
ft  better  and  more  geDcral  appreciation  of  the  fund&mcutal  prjuciples 
of  free  trade  liad  auimatod  all  parties,  and  iho  experience  of  filicen 
jfurs,  during  wlucii  tLe  utmost  freedota  to  buy  and  to  sell  baa  been 
freely  accorded  by  the  Govemmeut  of  this  ctiuutry,  not  only  to  ber 
own,  hut  also  to  foreign  merchants,  has  brought  about  a  state  of 
matters  citreraely  fayourable  to  the  public  interests. 

The  benefits  flowing  from  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  bave  princi- 
pally sbown  themselves  iu  the  abundant  supplies  of  food  import^ 
from  foreign  countries.     Tbe  extruordiuary  increase  in  the  imports 
of  foreign  grain  within  the  past  fourlten  yeara  bas  excited  conside- 
rable attention,  and  is  a  triumphant  evidence  of  the  success  of  tbe 
new  system,  and  of  its  power  by  the  principles  regnlaliiig  demand, 
of  rapidly  briuging  sufficient  eupplics  to  our  shoreg,  and  again  by 
tbe  cessation  of  that  demand,  aud  the  conacqueut  fall  of  prices,  dis- 
couraging further  importations.     There  has  been  no  better  evidence 
of  the  principles  wliich  naturally  and  succossfully  regulate  busiueas 
than  tbe  workings  of  the  corn  trade  since  the  year  184ti.     Perhapa 
free  trade  in  grain  could  not  have  so  early  overcome  its  diirieullies, 
and  bestowed  such  benefits  on  the  country,  had  it  not  been  followed 
by  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  which  left  importers  of  corn  to 
arrange  freights  in  tbe  cheapest  and  moat  suitable  way  for  them- 
selves, without  iuquiiy  whether  the  vessels  employed  were  foreign 
or  British,  and  IcA  the  chaiterer  free  to  send  his  cargo  whei'esoeTer 
be  chose  without  interfercDce  of  any  liiud.     The  impulse  thus  given 
to  the  importation  of  foreign  grain  brought  about  a  desire  to  obtain 
more  rapid  communications  with  the  continent,  and  attention  became 
directed  to  tbe  use  of  steam  ships  in  the  general  carrying  trade  of 
tbe  kingdom.     The  iutroduction  of  irou  steum  ships,  fitted  with 
Archimedean  screws, and  tbe  great  improvements  made  in  the  machi- 
nery of  these  vessels  both  with  reference  to  their  engines  and  oppa- 
ratus  for  rapid  loading  and  discharge,  have  idmost  revolutionised 
tbe  trade,  and  have  often  enabled  purchasers  to  catch  the  market,  so 
long  as  it  afforded  a  profit ;  and  bave  generally,  not  only  brought 
goods  more  rapidly  to  this  side,  but  have  also  lessened  the  risks  of 
aea  damage,  and  are  likely  eventually  so  to  extend   the  system  of 
early  duiivery  as  that  the  risks  of  rise  and  fall  of  markets  will  be  at 
least  very  considerably  diminished,  and  tbe  corn  trade,  which  has 
been  so  long  notorious  for  its  fluctuations,  reduced  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  more  healthy  action  of  a  regular  buying  aud  selling  business. 
It  has  often  been  complained  of  late  years  that  there  are  no  chances 
is  tbe  trade  now.     Tbe  extreme  fluctuationB  of  tbe  sliding  scale  do 
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not  now  exist,  but  every  wcli  regulated  mind  will  prefer  k  s 
business,    with    small    profila,    to    the   exeiiemem,    the    rialu, 
ofleu    tlie    ruin   consequent   on   speculative   busineaa.      No 
the  trade  is  gradually  assuming   new  features,  aud   is   more 
to   energetic  mea    of    limited  mean!>,   than  it  was  under    ibn   <M 
eystem.     Uuder  the    coru    laws  the  cost  and    freight   ffntein  «u 
almost  unknown.     At   that    period   capilalieta   purchased  abroad  It 
low  prices,  contracting  that  the  grain  should  lio   ihero  until  ihef 
wished  to    bring  it    over,  and    sometimes    wheat    bought    »o    low 
as     3is.    per   quarter    has    lain    at    Danl^JC,   Eunigeberg,    Rwlock. 
&c.,  for  years,  until  the  averages  went  up  and  the  duty  fell  to  U. 
per  quarter.     No  suph  chances  exist  now,  and  the  business  U  doM 
either  by  direct  consignments  from  abroad,  or  by  purchases  free  oo 
board,  or  cost  and  freight,  by  )).irCies  on  this  side.     The  facilitfci 
thus  afforded  have  certaiuly  largely  increased  the  huBiness  in  oorn, 
and   the  consumption  of  breadstnfFs    by  the  industrioua  classes  has 
also  largely  increased;  consequently  the  importationa  of  latevMn, 
and  especially  within  the  past  year  have  quite  exceeded  all  prcvion* 
experience.     In  1848  the  imporlutions  of  foreign  wheat  ainoutit«>I 
to  2,530,939  quarters  ;    in  1858,  to  4.241.719  quarters  ;  in  1861,  to- 
6,912,815  quarters}  in   1862.   to   9,469,270  quarters,  showing  a 
increase  of  170  per  cent,  for  1861,  aud  of  265  per  cent,  for  1862  oiw 
1848.    The  quantity  of  flour  imported  in  1843  amounted  to  1,754,419' 
cwt.,  and  in   1862  this  had  amonnlcd  to  7.207,113  cwts..  bein^  an 
increiise  of  310  per  cent,  ;  estimated  by  the  usual  approxioaliaa 
of  2^  owts.  of  flour  equal    six  bushels  of  wheat — this  would  pre 
2,162,134  quarters  wheat,    and    added    to    the   wheat  impoKM  it 
would  show  B  total  for  1862  of  11,631,404  quarters,  f^anl  loST4 
percent.     The  increase  on  other  kinds  of  grain,  though  eansid«rablb 
is  not  so  greiit  as  thnt  of  wheal,  the  import  of  1848  being  4,364,Stf 
quarters  with  275,788  cwia,   flour    (not   wheaten)    together 
to    4,447,269   quarters.      In    18G2   these   amounted    to    6. 
quarters,  with  only  17,935  cwte.  flour,  together  equal  to  6,911,: 
quarters,    aud  showing    an    increase  of  55    per   cent,  siuee    ]8Ml 
The    increase   of    all    kinds    of  grain   and    flonr    being    c^jatl   to 
10,998,145    quarters,    or    14,i    per    cent,    within     fourteen    ymn. 
That  this  immense  addition  to   the    food  resources  of  ibe   peopb 
must   have   done    much   to    add    to    their   comfort    and    |>rospoitT 
few  will  diiubl,  or  that  the  comparatively  moderate  price  of  bt«M, 
&e.,  must  have  gone  very  far  (during  the  unfavourable  harvest*  villi 
which,  since  18.59  and    up  (o  tliis  present  excellent  harvest,  Ibi) 
country  hasbeenTiaited),torelieve  the  necessities  of  the  working  popn- 
lation  aud  to  stimulate  the  manufacturing  interests  by  the  rapptrl  of 
the  labour  necessary  for  production  at  aeheaprate.  It  sctMiw,  id^mI 
beyond  nil  question,  that  under  the  corn  law  system  it  ironlil  bmn 
been  impossible  to  have  kept  {irices  at  the  level  they  Imve  nwiiitKMd 
since  1848.  The  average  prieeof  British  wheat  evince  the  repcs]  oSfllt 
corn  laws  is  52*.  91rf.  per  quarter;  of  barley  32*.  8  Ji/.:  of  onts  22«,  oji, 
while  from  1815  to  1848,  the  whole  period  of  the  existence  of  the 
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elidiag  scale,  the  average  giricc  of  British  wlicat  stood  at  61 «.  6Jc/.  per 
quarter ;  ofbarley  34s.  4t/.,  and  of  oats  23s.  lOrf.  per  quarter.  bIjo  wing  a 
difference  on  \vheat  of  8*.  9\d.  ppr  quarter;  oil  barley  of  I  j.  7  J(/.,  and  on 
oats  of  Is.  4}rf.  During  the  alidiiig  scale  the  prici?  of  the  best  41b.  loaf 
Btood  at  an  averitge  of  9(i.  in  Edinburgh,  and  since  thnt  period,  the 
average  price  has  beeu  7Jrf.  Of  old,  the  loaf  weighed  41b.  6^oz. ;  but 
the  superior  quality  of  the  llour  now  used  enables  bakers  to  furnish 
a  much  better  loaf  to  tlie  public,  and  this  will  more  (Imn  counter- 
balance the  difference  in  the  weight.  Witli  such  manifest  cviiience  of 
the  cheapness  with  which  the  country  has  been  supplied  with  bread 
under  Ihe  new  system,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  capital  interesls  of 
the  kingdom  must  also  have  derived  benefit  tlierefrom,  for,  if  lubour 
can  bo  supplied  at  a  moderato  rate,  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that 
manufactures  will  also  be  produced  cbcaply,  and  that  the  price  of 
food  must  even  in  this  direction  tend  greatly  towards  the  elusticily 
of  trade.  Besides,  if  the  first  necessary  be  sold  at  such  a  rate  as 
will  swallow  up  the  larger  portion  of  tLe  means  of  the  working  man, 
and  narrow  the  resources  of  his  superior,  it  is  equally  evident  that 
he  will  have  the  less  to  spend  on  articles  of  personal  and  household 
furnishing,  and  must,  of  necessity,  restrict  his  expenditure  to  that 
which  is  absolutely  needful.  While  pointing  out  the  benetita  of  the 
free  trade  system  to  the  material  as  well  as  to  the  social  interests  of 
the  kingdom,  it  would  l)c  injudicious  to  claim  too  much  as  resulting 
from  it.  The  gold  discoveries  have  certainly  been  a  great  means  of 
help  to  the  mother  country,  and  it  may  1>e  fairly  said,  that  the  present 
national  prosperity  is,  under  Providence,  owing  principally  to  the 
introduciion  of  free  trade  in  commerce,  and  also  to  the  large  influx 
of  gold. 

It  may  be  curious  to  point  out  the  countries  whence  of  recent  years 
we  have  principally  derived  our  imports  of  grain.  Of  old,  Prussia 
used  to  be  our  greaX  food  supplier,  and  although  other  countries 
now  greatly  surpass  her.  she  has  more  than  doubled  the  quantity  of 
wheat  sent  to  Britain  since  1848.  In  that  year  Prussia  sent  522,049 
quarters  wheat,  in  1862  she  sent  1,450,484  quarters,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  178  per  cent.  The  Mediterranean  ports  of  Ruasiii,  Wall- 
achta,  Moldavia,  the  Italian  States,  Egypt,  and  the  Turkish  domi- 
nions in  1848  sent  1,306,028  quarters  wheat ;  in  1862  they  sent 
4,537,222  quarters,  being  an  increose  of  250  per  cent.  British  North 
America  in  1848  sent  40,665  quarters  ;  in  1862  1,32.^,248  quarters, 
being  3,ir>i)  per  cent,  increase  ;  and  tbo  United  Stales  in  1848  sent 
78,184  quiirlera  as  against  3,724,770  quarters  in  1862,  being  an 
increase  of  4,664  per  cent.  The  great  increase  on  the  importations 
from  t!ie  United  States,  principally  wifhin  the  past  three  years,  and 
may  be  accounted  for — first,  by  the  abundant  crops  of  these  past 
three  years,  during  which  a  large  amount  of  grain  accumulated  at 
the  leading  grain  ports  on  the  lakes,  and  at  the  great  canal  depots  ; 
and  second,  from  a  desire  to  lake  advantage  of  the  prices  on  this  side, 
which  for  a  time  enabled  parties  to  ship  profitably,  but  eventually, 
and  indeed  for  a  long  period  past,  have  subjected  holders  to  a  severe 
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loss.     The  state  of  mattere  in  ihat  countiy,  however,  the  demand  (cr  \ 
monej,  and  the  necesgjties  of  the  commeicial  claasea,  cMueJ  Nch 
excees  of  shipments  as  completely  set  at  defiance  the  c^ulalioM 
the  most  experienced  meo    id  the  corn  trade ;  for  tvbo  coald 
supposed  that  ne&rlj  four  million  quurltrs  of  wheal  would  likve 
received  in  ooe  year  from  the  States  nlone,  or  that  tiie  ex«Nf 
the  two  previous  years,  which  again  were  greutly  beyond  all 
precedent,  would  have  been  fio  great,  as  lu  he  nearly  doutde  the 
•ujjplies  from  that  quarter  ? 

Hail  it  not  beeu  for  these  enormous  imports,  whe*t  is  thi« 
oouutry  must  have  been  greatly  higher  in  price.  For  three  ywre  ite 
Briti^li  harvests  had  been  unfavourable,  aud  the  inferior  and  KUCf 
crop  of  1862  especially,  liad  brought  considerable  loaa  iip«»i  itw 
farmer  for  that  yeai' ;  it  is  not  beyond  the  truth  to  assert  thai  at  ■ 
whole  the  crop,  taking  quantity  aiid  quality  into  account,  wm  not 
much,  if  anything,  above  half  the  usual  produce,  and  thi«  i^ipLtd 
not  ouly  lo  wheat,  which,  however,  was  much  the  worst  of  i^  ite 
cereals,  and  perhaps  the  worst  crop  reaped  for  the  pnst  iwenif 
yeai's— but  also  to  barley  (which  was  considered  oue  third  under 
dveruge)  and  in  some  degree  to  oats,  which,  though  a  fair 
on  some  lauds,  were  in  other  di.'^Lricls  short  and  deticient  in  q 
It  waa  uatural  for  all  parlies,  grower  aud  seller,  to  anticipMIc 
year  so  unfavourable  for  its  crops,  should  be  marked  hj 
demand  for  grain  of  good  quality,  and  should  be  espocidlly 
teiised  by  pricea  proportionate  in  degree  to  the  com 
inferiority  and  assumed  scarcity  of  good  marketable  wheat. 
the  impreesioD  that  prices  would  rise,  farmers  whose  eire 
were  easy,  held  their  wheat  firmly,  and  parties  engaged  in  tka 
triLde  though  not  diapoaed  Lo  purchnae  largely  *'  forward,' 
to  operate  as  if  they  were  assured,  from  former  conct 
prices  would  not  likely  be  lower  ;  consequently,  slock*  a< 
in  the  farm  yard  and  at  the  leading  grain  porta,  uid  when,  l 
of  lessened  supplies  from  abroad,  America  sent  in  be 
former  estimate,  aud  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic 
poured  in  quantities  greatly  in  excess  of  the  previous  y< 
dence  became  ahuken,  the  ijuantity  of  grain  pressed  6d  i1m 
enabled  purchiisers  to  moke  their  ono  tei-ms,  and  the  ftTor^s 
of  wheat  fell  from  bGs.  \d.  at  the  opening  of  Llie  grmin 
October,  until  it  reached  AGs,  Gd.  in  January  hut.  and  tat 
present  remainsat  44j.  IQd.  per  quarter.  • 

This  rapid  adjustment  of  circumiitances  so  fkvoarable  to  tlit 
public,  however  unfortunate  for  the  farmer  and  the  holder  of  wbM^ 
could  only  have  occurred  under  the  free  trade  system;  and  if  " 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,"  be  the  true  princi|il#  d 
governnjenl,  the  advantages  already  secured  are  tnuniptiaot  fWW 
that  ihe  public  interest  is  best  served  when  trade  i«  *-lei  »1d  ' 
It  is  by  no  means  an  unconimon  impression  that  prices  ofgnia 
never  again  be  dear,  and  iti  a  time  of  disappoinUnent  to  the  f 
and  tlie  grain  merchant  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  thai  nuj 
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take  a  gloomy  view  of  matters,  and  assert  that  the  British  farmer 
cannot  DOW  raise  corn  profitably  against  foreign  competition  ;  but 
thia  we  venture  to  say  is  au  entire  mistake.  No  doubt  with  such  a 
barveet  as  last,  when  the  quality  of  wheat  was  inferior,  tlie  produce 
only  about  half  tbe  former  yield,  and  prices  lower  than  under  the 
circumstances  were  over  known  before — farming  could  not  be 
profitable.  But  this  year  tbe  tables  are  turned,  for  good  as  the 
wheat  crop  is,  as  reported  from  tiie  Baltic,  Canada,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  apparcutly  passably  so  in  the  States,  in  England 
(and  of  course  I  include  tlio  northern  kingdom)  it  ia  as  tine  a  crop 
&9  has  been  reaped  within  the  memory  of  man.  In  the  southern 
whoat-growiug  countiea  the  crop  is  estimated  at  40  per  cent,  above 
an  average,  while  tiiere  can  be  little  doubt  that  over  the  country  it 
may  be  fairly  estimated  at  least  at  25  per  cent,  above  an  average. 
We  venture  to  assert  that  with  such  production  wheat  at  the 
present  average  of  45».  per  quarter  will  satisfactorily  remunersto 
the  farmer.  The  most  perfect  freedom  accorded  lo  commerce  can 
never  entirely  overcome  the  dif&culties  incident  to  bad  harvests,  but 
it  can  do  much  to  soften  these  calamities — it  can  offcf  the  rewards 
of  remunerative  and  it  may  be  high  prices,  to  dniw  sullicient 
supplies  to  our  shores  ;  it  can  thus  bring  abundance  where 
scarcity  before  existed,  and,  when  the  time  comes,  and  our  wants 
are  supplied,  it  can,  by  reducing  prices,  and  withholding  these 
rewards,  again  assume  the  defensive,  and  close  the  market  against 
the  foreign  trader. 

Such,  in  some  modified  degree,  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
pa.sl  year.  It  seems  natural  to  say  that  tbe  spirit  of  free  trade  ia 
against  a  continuance  of  high  prices  ;  for  a  time,  these  will  no  doubt 
esiat,  but  the  knowledge  that  the  country  ia  open  to  every  market  in 
the  world,  and  that  all  are  hastening  to  catch  thejiigb  price  while 
it  lasts,  will  always,  to  some  exteut,  moderate  excessive  anticipations, 
and  if  at  any  lime  prices  reach  a  very  high  point,  they  cannot,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  continue  very  long,  but  will  be  gradually 
drawn  downwards  by  tbe  competition  for  (he  supply  of  our  neces- 
sities. Political  distractions  may  of  course  interfere,  but  we  saw,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Russian  and  of  the  Italian  wars,  how  quickly 
matters,  when  left  alone,  righted  themselves.  The  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws  instead  of  damaging  the  farming  interest,  seems,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  greatly  acted  for  its  benefit.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  renii  have  advanced  eousiderably  since  1B48,  at  least  to  ihe 
extent  of  25  per  cent.,  aud  it  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  answer  to  say 
that  this  has  occurred  because  of  a  competition  for  farms  by  the 
mercantile  classes,  because  merchants  generally  arc  quite  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  a  thing  as  agriculturists.  Besides,  it 
is  noto||ious  that  the  leading  men  amongst  agriculturists,  paying  the 
highest  and  the  most  advanced  rents,  are  also  the  most  pro^pi.'rouB. 
But  the  necessity  for  exertion  and  enterprise  has  produced  wonder- 
ful results  in  farming.  It  was  only  shortly  before  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws,  that  Liebeg  aud  other  noted    chemists   opened    up   to 
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KgricuIturiBte  the  stores  of  knowledge,  which,  applied  as  ihey  h&T»: 
been  from  that  period,  through  iLe  high  farmiDg  sjatem,  havi?  gn^llf , 
incri^iiBciI  the  productions  of  Lhn  eoil.  and  have  gcncraUy  cnortnoadf 
added  to  the  value  of  property  in  the  counirr.     It  ii  now  a#  nec(*<i 
Bary  for  the  lessee  of  a  I'lirm  lo  be  a  niQii  of  capilnl  as  it  is  for* 
morchaut  or  a  manufactiirer.     The  amount  of  racaus  inveaicd  in  ihft 
laod  in  the  shape  of  manures,  drainage,  and  labour,  and  ibe  mnix^ 
expended  ou  engines  and  implciiients,  a  something  so  coneidmU* 
as  to  eseludcmany,  who  unilor  llie  oldsysicm  would  have  c 
themselves  able  for  the  outlay  ueceasnry.     Now,  a  modem 
must  not  only  be  prudenl,  sagacious,  practical,  he  must 
educaled,  observani,  well-iufornied.  read  up  in  science  and  id  an; 
and,  above  all,  to  be  a  hucccbsIuI  farmer  ho  must  be  a  capitaliiL 
When  you  turn  to  the  Grovernment  tables  you  will  find  how, 
capital  is  employed.    Since  1848,  the  iitiaatity  of  guano  im 
to  1862  and  including  that  year,  amoiiDled  (o  3,<'>87,038  tau^^ 
shows  a  valne  of  £26,870,380.*     The  (|uantily  of  bones  iiaponed 
withitt  the  same  period  amounts  lo  830,420  tons,  value  £4,5G7,3I0>>' 
Nitrate  of  soda  for  that  period  used  for  agricultural  )>urpo»c»  UMti' 
mated  at  447,840  Ions,  value  £5,821,920.1     Of  oili^o    l,30].(K0 
tons,  value  f  10,2011, 180.t     Of  clover  sued,  2,383.926  cwla. 
£6,257,805.§     Of  linseed,   14,185,214  qrs.,  value  fSt'.OOW.SOA 
rape  seed,  2,(120,287  qra.,  value  £7,205.788.5     These  put 
amount  to  a  total  value  of  £90,941,691  used  by-  the  agrtcD 
interests  since  1841. 

Besides,  there  are  many  other  expensive  articles  used  in  lb* 
manufnetuit  of  artilicial  manures,  snchof;  sulphuric  ncid,  ooprolita^ 
&c..  but  these  caunot  he  projierly  esiimalcd. 

The  increase  since  1848  ie  equal  on  guano  to  98  per  cent,  j  boM^ 
106  per  cent.  ;  nitrate  of  soda,  'J8  per  cent.  ;  oilcake,  38  per  ctai.\ 
clovor.'ieed,  70  per  cent.  ;  linseed,  36  per  cent. ;  rapeseed,  I3T 
cent. 

The  impetus  thus  communicated  to  agriculture  after  1M8. 
equally  Iwstowed  on  some  of  the  manufactures  connected  with  1^ 
corn  trade.  The  French  and  Germans  had  greatly  distuiecd 
the  selection  and  preparation  of  their  irheats  for  milling 
and  their  superior  machinery  for  grinding  and  dresaing  S 
long  enabled  ihem  at  certain  periods  to  tuke  ndvantage  of  lh< 
in  the  production  of  an  article  so  much  superior  to  that  of  our 
millers.  When  the  trade  was  opened  up  by  the  iuiroduci 
flour  at  a  duly  of  *lirf-  per  cwt.  it  was  early  taken  advantage 
large  tjuantities  arrived  on  this  aide  to  compete  wiili  tlia 
article.  The  difference  of  quality  at  onc-c  attracted  atlentioo,al 
flour  mills  scattered  over  the  country  driven  principally  by  wake 
or  wind  were  quickly  renovated  or  destroyed,  and  gencnUjaU^ 

■  Guano  vatned  U  £13  per  Ian.  J  Clover  kh]  valued  at  63*.  U.  f«c«- 

t  Nitr.orsodBVilacdBt£13perloD.  J  Uaseed  valued  at  S&i.  p«r^. 
X  Oilcake  valued  at  £S  lOi.perloa.   f  Raps  B«cd  valued  at  £&.  per  V- 
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■eteain  and  water  power  milla  ereetcd  in  convenient  diatricta  took, 
their  place.  TKeso  were  fitted  up  in  the  moat  a nbetanliul  manner, 
and  the  improvements  in  grinding,  cooling,  naJdreflaing  by  tLo  French, 
system  generally  introduced.  The  teuJency  la,  therefore,  more  and 
more  for  the  mill  power  to  eoiicenlrato  itself  ia  certain  diatricta  well 
adapted  for  the  tmde,  and  to  supply,  uot  only  the  surrounding,  but 
(taking  advantage  of  the  railway  syatum)  also  distant  districts, 
"with  flour  of  superior  quality  to  that  forinerly  mude  by  the  local 
milters. 

London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Newcastle,  "Wakefield,  Leith,  and  Glasgow, 
iave  become  the  principal  seats  of  tLe  flour-milling  trade,  and  at 
these  places  many  new  mills  have  been  erected  and  the  mill  power 
and  production  of  the  manufactured  article  have  been  at  least  doubled, 
if  not  tripled  within  the  past  ten  years.  For  a  long  period  in  England 
the  snpply  of  Hour  to  bukers,  fiour  dealers,  and  to  families,  has  been 
in  the  bands  of  millers,  but  in  Scotland  it  is  only  within  a  very  few 
years  thai  the  trade  has  changed.  Formerly  bakers  purchased  foreign 
"wheat  from  the  eorndcaler  or  middleman,  who  in  his  regular  district 
.journeys  supplied  the  trade,  while  ho  also  purchased  country  wheat 
for  mixture  at  the  local  markets.  Tliesu  were  sent  to  grist  millers, 
and  the  produce,  after  manufacture,  sent  home  to  be  made  into 
Tire  ad. 

It  was,  however,  found  that  the  machinery  at  these  country  mills 
"WE18  so  defective  as  (o  be  unfitted  to  makA  an  article  at  all  equal  to  the 
Hour  offered  from  abroad,  besides,  the  grists  made  up  for  bakers  were 
often  poorly  selected,  ill-proportioned,  badly  ground,  and  too  limited 
in  quantity  lo  be  protitnble.  The  stale  of  the  trade  attracted  the 
notice  of  capitalists,  and  in  many  cases  induced  parties  engaged  in  tha 
corn  and  baking,  as  well  as  in  the  milling  trade,  to  invest  their  capital 
ID  the  erection  of  mills  and  machinery,  belter  adapted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  first-rate  article  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  Thus  by  tha 
deficiencies  and  extinction  of  local  mills,  as  well  as  by  the  ofFer  of 
■floor  better  and  cheaper  ihan  they  could  produce  it  by  the  old  system, 
the  trade  became  eniii-ely  changed,  and  the  supply  of  the  baking  trade 
passed  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  merchant  millers,  who  now 
send  salesmen  all  over  the  country. 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  condition  of  the  industrions 
classes  has  been  gradually  for  a  long  time  past  subject  to  visible 
improvement.  As  a  whole,  for  the  last  fifleen  years  the  general 
^prosperity  of  trade  has  been  regular  and  advancing,  though  occasionally 
in  certain  districts  cheeked  by  eKCeases,  over-production,  and  other 
obstacles  incident  to  the  present  position  of  buainess  in  this  country. 
Still  the  periodical  crisis  has  neither  been  so  frequent  nor  so  general, 
and  the  country  has  in  its  induatrial  relations  enjoyed  a  much  greater 
amount  of  prosperity  since  the  introduction  of  free  trade  measures, 
than  it  ever  did  before.  The  working  classes  have  largely  partici- 
pated in  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  new  system,  and  have  given 
evidence,  by  their  orderly  and  contented  condition,  aawell  as  by  their 
improvement  in  many  respects,  that  tbey  fully  appreciate  the  change. 
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Perhaps  the  most  marked  and  observ&ble  difference  is  fbtind  ia  < 

style  of  living  and  of  dre^eiog. 

Tlie  tarifF  of  Sir  lioberl  Pt'cl  gave  a  very  grent  iini>ctU3  to  ihe  am' 
of  foreign  provisions  amongst  the  people.  Many  wiU  remembei'  tU 
period  when  very  little  foreign  butter  was  used  in  this  country, : 
when  bacon  and  hama  only  came  from  We^tphaliH.  &nd 
from  their  price,  reserved  for  the  upper  classes.  Now  mallorB  aw  ( 
tirely  changed,  the  importation  of  butler  uniounling  to  I, (KIT, ^71  cf 
in  1862  OS  against  294,427  civL  in  184K,  being  an  increase  of 

cent.;   of    bacon   and  Lams   in    1862    l,3'ld,69'l    cwt.  

21!),033  cwt.  in  1848,  increase  &15  per  cent. ;  of  beef  189,7fil  tn] 
1862  against  121,980  cwt.  in   1848;   of  eggs,  which  are  imp 
almost  entirely  from  France,  where  largo  poultry  establislime 
now   purposely  and   profitably   maintained    for  the   supply 
English  market,  llic  import  in  18C2  wad  235,230,^60  eggs  u  i 
88,012,583  eggs  in  1848,  being  an  increase  of  IGT    |icr 
cheese  the  import  in  1862  amounted  to  703,909  cwts,  ugunat-j 
cwts.  in  1848,  or  60  per  cent,  increa^;  offish  in  1862,  291,094i 
against  107,901  in  1848,  or  170  per  cent,  iucreasc;  coffee  in  H 
94.210,359  lbs.    againet  57,053,150  lbs.  in   1848,  or  C5    per 
increase  ;  cocoa  in  1862,  3,912,508  lbs.  against  G.442,y86  lbs.  ot : 
per  cent,  increase  ;  of  tea  1 14.787,361  lbs.  in  1862,  againat  47,774,75 
lbs.  in  1848,  or    141   per    cent,  increaae;  sugar,  raw,  refined,  moA] 
candied,    including   molasses,     11,335,108    cwts,    in    1S62, 
7,614,222  cwts.  in  1848,  or  49  per  cent,  increase. 

These  figures  indicate  in  :i  remarkable  degree  the  inc 
Humj)tion  of  a  superior  article  of  food  by  tlie  industrious 
of   the  country.     Comparatively  few  live    now  as  of    oid  oaj 
bread,  because  bread  from  wheat  flour  is  ua  cheap,  more 
and  quite  us  heidthful,  though  oatmeal  is  still  largely  osed  lit] 
land.     Beef,  hams,  and  bacon  are  now  better  known 
people,  nnd,  although  it  would  be    most    denrable    to 
economy  manifested  by  the  working  classes  in  their  choice 
expenditure    on,  articles  of    food,    still  the  manner    of    liTiag 
improved,  and  exercises  some  influence  on  Lite  elevation  of  their  < 
dition.     Indeed,  the  waste  of  means,  though  considejablc,  in  the  pu 
chase  and  use  of  expensive  urlicles  of  food,  is  ad  notiung  amif 
Tvith  the  unmitigated  evils  jiroducud  by  Ibdr  still  more  lAvisli . 
ture  on  strong  drink. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  point  to  the  fact,  U>al  niHc  : 
introduction  of  the  new  tariff  the  prices  of  meat,  of  butler,  ttnd  ia 
all    articles  of  agricultural  produce  (excepting  grain)  have 
increased,  the  population  heing  able  to  get  articles   of  food 
their  limited  means  before  preveutcd  ihem  from  purcb&siag. 
well  known  that  for  many  years  fat  entitle  have  been  in 
and  have  increased  at  least  40  to  50  per  cent,  in  value.     So  ; 
been  the  demand,  that  young  stock  raised  in  this  coitatty 
be  fattened  and  brought  forward  fast  enough,  so  that  tb*  ' 
induced  largo  shipments  from  abroad.     Our  farmen,  witli  ibeir  i 
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enlerpriae,  cume  forward  as  purchasers,  (ind  for  some  years  piwt  it  bna 
been  the  practice  to  bring  over  large  numbers  of  ha!f-feJ  stock,  and 
great  flocks  of  sheep  to  Ihia  country  by  gteamer  to  London,  Harwich, 
Grimsby,  Hull,  Leith,  &c.,  and  these,  purchased  by  farmers,  are 
prolitftbly  pastured  and  fed  off,  to  supply  our  leading  cuttle  markets.  The 
number  of  cattle  imported  in  1848  amounted  to  S2,738,  iifcl862  to 
97,887  or  56  per  cent,  increase  ;  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  1848,130,58S, 
in  1862,  299,472  or  129  per  cent,  increase.  Bui  for  this  adaptation 
of  circumstances,  dear  as  beef  is  it  must  in  nil  probability  have  been 
dearer  still,  and  in  that  case  it  would  have  passed  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  labourer. 

In  many  respects  the  provision  trade  has  considerably  changed  its 
features.  The  taste  of  the  public  has  very  greatly  altered.  Ten 
years  ago,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  Danish,  Holstein,  and  Dutcli 
butter  was  very  Uttle  used,  indeed  was  almost  unknown,  amongst  the 
working  classes ;  the  demand  ran  on  the  Irish  sorts,  which  were 
greatly  preferred  to  other  kinds;  now,  howpver,  moretimn  three-ftinrthB 
<rf'the  butter  sold  in  Glasgow  and  the  West  is  from  Denmark,  Holgtein 
and  America.  The  import  of  butter  and  hams  from  Ireland,  iht, 
produce  of  that  country,  has  considerably  decreased,  and  the  trade 
has  been  principally  occupied  with  the  cure  of  bacon  and  hams  from 
America;  these  are  either  imported  direct  into  Ireland,  or  if  into 
Liverpool  or  Glasgow  are  sent  across  the  channel  to  be  done  up  and 
cored  in  the  Irish  fiisbion,  before  they  are  fit  for  Bale  in  tlic  EngliBh 
and  Scotch  market.  The  business  done  in  this  way  has  become  very 
extensive  of  lale  years,  and  seemi  to  be  largely  on  the  inci-ease, 

Many  interesting  details  might  still  be  drawn  from  the  Government 
returns  illustrative  of  the  advantages  already  secured  to  the  country 
by  the  adoption  of  the^c  measures,  but  it  is  enough  to  point  out 
changes'  so  important  and  beneficial  to  the  community,  changes 
which  are  still  in  progress  and  promise  to  do  even  more  in  the 
future  to  add  to  tlie  wealth  and  greatness  of  the  nation  and  to  shed 
honour  on  the  names  of  statesmen  still  living,  and  on  the  memory  of 
lbs  noble  and  patriotic  dead.  It  is  not  only  that  this  country  has 
introduced  and  carried  out  the  doctrinsa  so  long  advocated  by 
eminent  economists  and  statesmen,  has  thereby  removed  from  the 
public  mind  a  fruitful  and  continuaJ  source  of  strife  and  agitation ; 
has  destroyed  the  standing  grievance  of  the  Industrial  dosses ;  and 
thus  lessened  the  distance  between  employer  and  employed;  has 
invited  all  nations,  without  distinction,  to  send  their  produce  lo  our 
shores,  and  has  thus  by  unrestricted  competition  loft  commerce  to  work 
out  her  own  salvation.  It  is  not  only  that  she  has  done  this  and 
become  the  pranary,  where,  by  meani*  of  the  capital  of  her  mer- 
chants, the  surplus  produce  of  other  countries  can  be  accumulated 
and  again  re-distributcd  amongst  the  nations,  but  it  is  also  that 
she  has  been  honoured  to  load  the  van,  has  thus  earned  a  proud 
pre-eminence  and  baa  afforded  an  example  to  Europe,  of  the 
blessing?  flowing  from  free  and  unrestricted  commerce,  which 
will  ultimately   lead  to  a  gcaeral    development  and  recognition  of 
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these  great  principles.     Tlius  binding  the  intereats  of  tlic  in»U 
one    common    lot,   the    friendly   hand    of  commerce    will 
remove  the  prejudices  and  Jiniipnthii«   of  nation?,  und  bast 
period  when  men  will  see  eye  to  eye,  and  fuce  to  face ;  wh« 
will  beat  tbeir  swords  into  ploughshares,  their  spcnra  into  pmi 
hook^,  when  nation    sbtill    no  longer  lift  up  sword  aguXiist 
neither  shall  they  le.irn  war  any  more. 


Notes  on  the   ^'cotch  Tweed  Trade. 

Juki  OK. 


By  Adah  CocHRjUOp^ 
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The  recent  origin  and  rapid  extension  of  the  tweed  trade  gin  it 
same  cinim  tu  tlie  notice  o!  tliis  department.  It  occnpie*  a  pbcS 
along  with  other  branches  of  oar  industrial  system,  wbicb  wiibin  th* 
memory  of  the  present  generation  were  insignificant  or  non-exuUiitr 
but  now  hold  important  rank  amongst  the  trading  inleieaia  of  I 
country. 

The  manufHctuce  of  woollen  goods,  or  certain  dcpArtroents  of  it. 
an  established  trade  in  Scotland,  is  of  considerable  &nli<)uity. 
Amongst  records  connected  with  the  estate  of  Gala,  referem*  ii 
made  to  the  waulk-milis  of  Galashiels  as  fur  back  as  the  year  loSU 
But  the  Inide  for  fully  two  hundred  years  allcr  iliat  dalo  mint  hai* 
been  of  very  limited  extent.  Tho  whole  wool  c.-nsamed  in  Galaihtdl 
in  1744  was  17,328  lbs.  and  the  tirst  important  improrciDent — tb« 
carding  of  wool  by  machinery — was  introduced  about  liie  vear  17i 
up  to  which  time  the  waulk-mill  continued  the  only  machine 
driven  by  other  than  inaiiuul  power.  The  wool  purchased 
Galaabieis  manufacturers  in  thiit  year  was  2916  stones. 

For  many  years  al^cr  the  lira t  est abh^bmeui  of  the  factory  snUM 
in  1790,  the  manufacture  of  cloth  was  most  laborious  and  elow.  Ttri 
dificrcut  processes  were  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  manual  kbooq 
or  by  machines  of  the  most  primitive  description  wrought  by  fiand. 

The  carding  engines  first  used  in   iho   Scotch  trade  cooriaicd 
two  single-cylinder  machines,  a  scribbler  and  carder;  the  fbrHMr 
and  the  latter  27  inches  wi  Jc.     A  set  of  this  kind  waa  capable 
ducing  from  48  to  72  lbs.  weight  of  roving  a  day,  according 
quality  of  wool.    This  was  slubbcd  on  a  billy  of  24  spindles,  and  i 
on  a  jenny  of  32  spindles. 

In  the  different' processes  of  manufacture  employment  for 
30  persons  was  given  by  a  set,  and  the  value  of  finished 
fully  £50  sterling  per  week,  consisting  of  fourteen  pieces  S4 
long,  at  about  an  average  price  of  3j.  a  yard.     Some  idea 
formed  of  the  value  of  skilled  labour  in  the  trade  about  Ihn  mt 
last  century,  when  it  is  stated  tliat  a  journeyman  dyester'a 
were  £5  sterling  a  year  and  his  victuals  I 

The  wool  used  was  eseliisively  that  grown  on   oar  nntiv« 
Cheviot  being  sorted  into  various  qualities.     The  cloths  wen 
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felted  after  being  dyei3,  and  ihe  principal  desiderata  in  the  finished 
piece  wiifl  to  linve  it  hard  and  firm  in  tlie  leslure  and  lustrous  on 
the  fuce,  by  severe  raining,  tropjiing,  and  hoi  preMing.  They  were 
famous  for  durability  of  fabric  and  culoura,  und  as  uriicies  of  manu- 
facture most  creditable  to  the  niake]'i<,  considering  the  indilferent 
appliances  in  use.  Thungli  slight  iraproveinents  began  to  be  intro- 
duced ill  the  machinery,  auch  as  the  application  of  water  power  to 
spinning,  the  inlroduclion  of  the  "  Lewis"  and  porpetuiil  cropping 
machines,  &c.,  the  Scotch  woollen  trndc  coutinued  in  a  depressed 
and  unthriring  condition.  The  men  in  whose  bands  it  waa,  [liougk 
skilful  and  industrious,  possessed  little  or  no  capital  to  exlend  or  im- 
prove, nnd  the  sraallneas  of  their  production,  the  high  price  of  their 
raw  maieriiil,  and  ihf  competition  of  ibe  dotha  of  the  west  of  England 
and  Yorkshire,  kept  the  Scotch  trade  unremuneralivc  and  struggling. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  till  within  the  lost  forty  years  that  any  considerable 
improvement  becomes  observable. 

The  shepherd  check  had  been  worn  ns  a  plaid  on  the  Scottish 
border  from  time  immemorial ;  and  it  is  universally  acknowledged 
that  llie  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  first  developed  a  more  exleuded 
taste  for  these  goods,  which  along  with  clan  tartans  made  from 
Cheviot  wool,  were,  as  long  ago  as  1813  or  14,  made  and  gold  in 
tha  north  and  west  of  Scotland  by  border  monufacturera.  "They 
were  at  flr.st  made  in  the  web  for  cloaks,  and  in  scarfs  and  plaida 
fringed  at  the  ends,  three  and  four  quarters  wide;  but  were  subse- 
quently increased  in  width  to  6-4lha  and  S-iths,"  These  were 
principally  for  ladies'  wear.  It  was  not  till  about  the  years  1825-6 
that  such  goods,  otherwise  than  as  the  shepherd  plaid,  were  adopted 
by  gentlemen.  It  would  be  out  of  place  liero  to  theorise  generally 
on  the  influence  that  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  about  this 
time  in  creating  a  strong  national  feeling,  and  in  making  Scotland 
and  everything  Scottish  fashionable ;  but  it  cannot  be  inappropriate 
to  stale,  as  a  significant  fact,  that  the  shepherd  plaid — l)ie  tjirtiin  of 
the  clan  Scott — is  the  foundation  of  all  Scotch  tweeds,  and  that  Sir 
Walter,  himself  a  Tweedside  laird,  was  the  lirit  who  used  it  in  the 
rank  of  a  gentleman. 

Some  years  after  the  visit  of  King  George  IV,  to  Ediuburgh,  in 
Augu»it  1822.  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  turning  point  of  the 
Scotcii  trade,  tlie  taste  for  cbn  tarl&n  shawls  and  cloaks  was  con- 
firmed, and  shortly  afterwards  became  a  universal  wear  as  ladies' 
dress.  The  other  sex,  following  ihe  good  example,  wore  the  leaa 
ahowy  of  the  clans  and  the  shepherd,  in  plain  and  fancy  colourings. 

The  manner  of  making  the  black  and  blue,  black  and  brown,  tmd 
black  and  green  checks  during  the  first  years  of  the  trade,  was  to 
weave  the  goods  black  and  white,  and  afterwards  to  pass  the  pieces 
through  the  dye  liquor,  eu  dying  tihe  white  the  colour  wanted. 
Such  a  practice  is  now  unheard  of,  we  believe. 

The  arrangement  of  the  shepherd  }Miltcrn  in  different  seta  and 
colours,  first  gave  scope  for  variety  of  styles ;  and  the  early  efforta 
made,  though  most  indilferent  aa  regards  perfcclness  of  manufacture, 
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are  proven  to  have  been  in  tlic  right  direction,  from  the  fact  that 
same  styles,  in  endless  nioditii:ation,  continue  to  form  u  not  iatuo- 
siderablo  cUsa  of  the  goods  still  produced  from  season  to  Bi;(k9on.  Ai 
all  events,  tbej  had  the  merit  of  novelty,  lui  element  which  ■ 
always  important  in  th«  production  of  fancy  niateriiUs  of  wh«tew 
kind. 

As  tlie  tAste  extended,  and  the  demand  increased  for  Scotch  gnodi^ 
the  dei^igning  of  new  piitlcrna  b>^'Uiiie  a  department  of  the  trade.  Ill 
shawls  and  clookitigs,  fancy  pHtlems  in  checks  began  to  eoapH 
with  chins,  and  iu  tweeds,  new  fabrics  were  made,  and  the 
of  differciiily  coloiircil  yarns  was  introduced.  Some  of 
favourite  fabrics,  such  a:s  the  Celtic,  the  six-leaved  twe«l,  and 
fancy  weaves  of  jauk-mounled  looms,  are  ahnost  aa  old  ao  the 
itself. 

The  principal  seat  of   the   tweed  trade  is  still  the  laHeys  of 
and  its  tributaries,  Galasliieh  and  Hawick  lioing  the  principal 
though  Jedburgh,  we  believe,  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  ha 
produced   the  goods.     A   considerable  portion   of   the   whole 
however,  ia  scattered  throughout  Scolland — Dumfries  and  In* 
being  included  amongst  twe«d  manufacturing   towns.      DifFemi 
Iricta  cultivate  more  or  less  distinct  branches  of  the  lrad«,  but  ilx 
southern  district,  though  slili  producing  a  fair  propnrtioa  of 
has  extended  mostly  iu  ilie  making  of  Iweeda  proper,  as  dixtlni 
from  shawls  and  tartans.    The  '■  hillfoots  "  district  b  ilic  greal 
of  the   shawl   trade,  but  also  produces  tweeds,  and  other  varieties  ol  | 
Scotch  goods  in  large  quantities.    Bannockburn  monopoliMa  tho  mdl 
in  regimeulal  tartans. 

The  special  qualities  of  tvfceds,  tbeir  stningth,  tlexibiltty,  partly  of 
colours,  durability,  &c.,  can  be  best  understood  by  describing  tl» 
difEerent  processes  of  manufataure,  but  n  general  deAcription  may 
be  of  use;  and  some  of  their  characteristics  l>eing  only  i  ipi  iiwlhla  ■ 
technical  words,  can  be  better  explained  by  comparison  than 
Other  way.  The  general  difltlnclion  betw«;n  a  tweed  and  a 
example — indejiendentlyof  pattern  altogether — is,  that  arlolh  i« 
loosely  and  felted  firmly,  wtile  ii  tweed  is  woven  firmly  and  f 
ale^  degree,  or  only  to  the  extent  that  a  woollen  fabric  natunfiy 
be  in  the  process  of  scouring.  In  other  words,  a  tweM  deriTCS 
speeitic  character  as  a  fabric  principally  from  the  loom,  while  thai 
a  cloth  depends  in  a  greater  degree  on  the  after  proceast^s  of  tA 
finishing.  Another  peculiarity  of  twiwds  is,  that  the  ynrns 
commonly  twisted,  that  is,  two  or  more  single  threads  are 
one  previous  to  weaving ;  and,  unlike  the  yams  of  n  clotll, 
not  great  difference  between  the  hardness  of  twist  in  tb* 
wefL  This  twisting  of  yarns  of  course  gives  greater  strengib 
threads  than  single  yams  of  cqu.il  grists  c-an  poaso^  and  m|i 
goods  lengthwise  and  crosswise.  It  can  thus  bo  soen  thai  a 
while  it  is  iirm  and  dose  in  the  texture,  is  still  fi«xiUe  and 
retaining  much  of  the  original  character  of  tbp  wool  aa  h  is 
fleeoe ;  for  the  process  of  felting,  tending  aa  it  dooe  lo  taeoiporaU 
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fibres  of  wool  into  a  solid  mass,  beirt";  in  r  jrrcat  degree  dispensed 
with,  the  nature  of  the  wool  is  not  nmlerially  altered. 

The  wools  eonsumed  in  the  manufacturn  of  tweeds,  though  includ- 
ing those  produced  in  evciy  quarter  of  the  world,  are  |)rinei[)ally  grown 
in  the  Auslralian  eolonies.  New  Zealand,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
For  the  finest  (jualitits  German  lambs  are  used,  and  for  llie  lowest 
qualities  Cheviot  iind  similar  classes  are  best  adapted,  A  moderate 
and  etjual  length  of  staple  is  advantiigeous — sliorter  than  that  used 
for  combing  purposes,  and  longer  than  thfii  iiest  suited  for  cloth 
making.  A  large  proportion  of  bright  wliite  eolour  is  required,  not 
only  for  the  while  itself,  which  is  extensively  used  in  most  part  of  the 
goods,  hut  also  for  the  dyeing  of  bright  colours,  which  cannot  be  nmde 
of  a  proper  clearness  unless  tlie  ground  colour  bo  pure.  For  tlieso 
pni^ses  abo  the  scouring  of  wool  thoroughly  b  most  important, 
erery  after  process  operating  against  the  ultimate  clearness  of 
colours,  if  the  natural  impurities  are  not  removed  in  the  first  atiige  of 
working. 

In  the  carding  of  the  wools,  it  is  most  desirable  that  it  be  not 
wroughi  down,  that  is,  shortened  in  the  staple,  and  consequently 
weakened,  the  fibres  being  clearly  and  carefully  separated  from  each 
other,  and  properly  arratiged  for  rhe  processes  to  follow.  This  must 
necessarily  be  most  imjxirtant,  for  on  the  thoroughly  smooth  and 
even  character  of  the  ro\ing  and  slubbing,  the  j)erfectness  of  the 
yarns  chiefly  depends,  and  consequently  the  perfectness  of  the  manu- 
factured gooils ;  for  in  some  cases  every  thread  is  seen  in  the  [lattem, 
and  in  mostly  all  tweeds  the  slightest  imporfection  in  this  respeut  iB 
distinctly  noticeable. 

With  regard  to  the  spinning  of  tweed  yams,  it  is  important  that 
the  size  or  grist  of  thread  be  kept  always  rather  witliin  the  capability 
of  the  wool  under  process,  so  as  to  retain  a  fullness  and  roundness 
of  body — the  drawing  to  the  full  capability  tending  to  make  the 
yams  run  into  inequaUties ;  and  beside^  the  yams  being  softly 
twined,  it  is  necessary  that  a  full  bulk  in  projwrtion  to  the  ([uality 
be  maintained,  so  as  to  bear  the  stress  it  may  bo  subjected  to  before 
it  comes  to  be  prepared  for  wnr|)  or  weft. 

In  preparing  the  yarns  for  the  loom,  various  processes  are  gone 
through,  which,  though  not  uuiformly  practised,  may  bo  said  to  be 
the  rule.  Unlike  the  yarns  for  cloths,  wiiich  when  spun  are  ready 
for  the  weaver,  tweed  yai'ns  are  reeled  into  hnnks  fntm  the  cops  of 
the  spinning  machines.  They  are  then  scoured  ;  the  whites  that  are 
intended  lo  remain  so,  are  purified  by  sulphur  stoves ;  those  for  yarn 
dyed  colours  are  prepared  for  dyeing;  and  wool  dyed  colours,  or 
wool  mixtures,  are  simply  sorted  on  drying  poles  for  winding.  Itelng 
wound,  the  various  colours  are  ready  for  the  twisting  frames,  and 
after  being  twisl«d  are  again  wound  for  warps  and  wefts. 

The  doubling  and  twisting  of  yams  softly  spun,  besides  having  the 
advantiiges  alreatly  mentioned,  him  the  effect  of  retaining  the  soft  and 
woolly  nature  that  is  desirable  in  the  finished  goods,  and  likewise 
fwdlitales  the  distribution  of  coloura.     In  heavy  goods  particularly, 
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but  for  the  twistinp:  of  rtifftrenlly  coloured  Uireads  it  wi>ul<l  Ire  im- 
possible to  mix  briglit  or  slroajzly  conlraatcd  colonrs  in  the  juitUro, 
without  giving  »  broiuliicss  of  (.'ffecl  that  at  itic  present  time  tspmt^ 
is  i^ontrury  to  the  tnste  of  llie  twet'd  conauniing  public.  Od«  lwi«tad 
thretul  may  be  composed  of  two,  ihrcc,  or  more  of  varioualj  coloured 
threads,  thus  giving  the  Bmallesl  possible  effect  in  a  y»ra  mixUirc,  ia 
the  Largest  grist  suitable  for  the  purpose  wanteid. 

Tlie  dyeing  of  tweed  colours  is  n,  process  of  great  nioe^.    Tlw 
shiulea  are  ciidlc$.4,  imd  llie    ilyeinp:  of  different  i|uantltie»,  b^Dg  M 
patterns  from  wliich   tlie  gooiis  lire  ordered,   and  wliidi   am  refwalcd 
ngain  and  ugoiu  during  a  e^uiison,  involves  a  tuinutcness  ai  wcriiag 
which  ciUi   only  be  aci]uired  by  the  most  critical  altcniion  and 
The  necessity  for  tbe  colours  being  boiled  on,  ao  ns  to  fasten 
dye  the  yams  or  wool  through  and  through,  increased  tbc 
"hitting"  the  shades  nearly. 

The  Scotch  tweed  trade  liae  originated  and  perfected  a  Bysum  a( 
weaving  entirely  its  own  ;  for  not  claiming  the  highest  rank  in  ihi* 
department  of  muchanieal  skill,  it  has  led  the  way,  and  ha»  k«}il  thft 
lead  so  far  as  this  class  of  fabrics  is  concerned. 

The  looms  in  use  for  fajicy  goods  are  comiuouly  a  nwdificttDOa  it 
the  jaequard.  of  limited  capubilily  tis  coinpiired  willi  llie  uoat  ptrflt^ 
macliinee  of  the  kiml.  but  wvll  adapted  fur  the  cliiBS  uf  floods 
deniiuid.  Tlioiigli  tlie  appearance  of  a  large  class  uf  twecdA 
distinguished  front  plaiitjy  wo\'l-ii  fabrics,  that  lillle  disti 
often  the  result  of  no  small  amount  of  ingenuity  in  the  dinri 
of  the  ihrcads  and  colours  in  the  loom.  The  lir»t  Cowper  loom 
fajicy  work  was  mounted  in  1838. 

Goods  made  of  scoured  yarns  are  usually  milled  with  fuUer?  attlh, 
which,  while  possessed  of  great  clennsiiig  jiroperlicj,  is  lew  apt  ta 
*'  bleed"  Sue  colours  than  soap,  ]iarticularly  if  strongly  alkaline  It 
is  necessary  also  to  prevent  tbe  goods  beating  by  the  friction  of  tha 
"slocks,"  or  other  milling  machines,  any  considerable  heat  bviogml 
to  destroy  tiie  full  tone  of  bright  colours,  and,  by  looevaiitg  iluM 
colours,  destroying  also  the  purity  of  ilie  wtutea  wliicli  may  be 
mixed  along  with  them  in  the  pattern. 

The  finishing  of  tweeds,  from  ibe  nature  of  the  fubrica,  is  a  men 
speedy  and  less  laborious  process  than  that  of  cloths.  In  iafl.  tat  A 
Scotch  tweed,  the  less  the  finish—  in  ibe  sense  that  ruising  nod  crvppifC^ 
is  tinish — the  better. 

The  gooils  having  been  "  milled  in  the  loom,"  as  it  b  eall«d,  hava 
not  had  the  imllern  covered  by  the  fulling  slocks,  and  cooMqiHsdf 
require  little  or  no  raising  to  clear  tliem.  If  ibe  longest  or  stng^b^ 
fibres,  after  having  been  loosened  by  a  brushing  machine,  be  cut  (d^ 
BO  tliat  an  even,  clean,  and  soft  surface  be  Bc(|uired,  tbere  b 
enough.  The  whole  substance  of  the  goods  is  thus  retained 
economised  for  the  wearer  ;  raising  heavily,  and  CTOp|>ii>g  d 
being  ncithei*  more  or  less  than  taking  real  value  out  of  the 
by  makiag  them  half  worn  before  ibey  are  mode  into  articles  of 
These  remarks  do  not  of  course  apply  to  soft,  plush,  or  ollierwiM  fuKJ 
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finished  tweeds,  the  fabrics  of  which  are  flpeeialiy  made  to  benr  the 
finish  desired  in  them. 

In  endeavouring  to  trace  the  histoi-y  of  tweeds,  there  is  not  much 
to  be  said,  there  being  almost  no  records  to  show  the  graduaJ  deve- 
lopment of  the  trade.  There  is  a  sCiir^Jty  of  incidents,  the  progress 
having  been  regular  and  steady ;  or  if  fluctuations  have  opcurred,  the 
deprcEsiou  has  been  of  short  duriition,  and  always  on  lite  revival  of 
trside,  a  considerable  increase  of  produclion  has  followed.  No  sooner 
had  the  new  goods  taken  hold  of  the  public  taste  than  the  (Spirit  of 
enterprise  was  fairly  awakened  among  the  Scotch  manufacturers, 
Extension  of  premiaes  fitted  up  with  new  machinery,  and  the  erection 
of  new  facWries,  went  on  continuously,  so  that  ihe  varioua  water- 
powers  were  overloaded  in  very  few  years.  New  lopaliticB  witli 
available  powers  were  appropriated  by  the  manufaciurere  who  for- 
merly shared  the  powers  that  had  become  over-burdened,  or  by  uew 
adventurers  in  the  trade,  and  steam  began  to  be  applied  aa  au  auxi- 
liary to  the  water-power.  The  first  steam-engine  used  in  tlie  trade 
was  erected  in  1836,  and  was  shortly  followed  by  others.  At  that 
time  the  cost  of  coal,  and  the  difficulty  of  conveying  eufficient  quan- 
tities during  winter,  when  the  distance  fi-om  the  pita  was  great,  was 
an  obstacle;  hut  in  spile  of  that,  considerable  progress  in  the  use  of 
ateam-power  was  made.  As  an  indication  of  the  progress  of  tlie 
trade  in  one  locality  at  an  early  period,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in 
Galashiels  in  the  year  1828,  when  in  that  town  the  tweed  trade  had 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  begun,  the  number  of  looms  cm|)lojed  waa  l".'!  ; 
and  in  1838,  a  few  years  after  a  start  was  fairly  made,  the  number 
waa  265.  In  18!t2  the  consumption  of  wool  had  risen  lo  516,Q001bs., 
of  which  504.0001bs.  were  home  grown. 

The  difficulties  with  which  tweed  naanufacturers  had  to  contend 
■while  the  trade  was  in  ils  infancy  were  most  serious,  and  n;qiiired 
great  ingenuity  and  ]>eraevcrance  to  overcome  them.  Mechanical 
appliances,  aa  comjiared  with  what  are  in  use  at  present,  wore  both 
few  and  rude.  Hand-feeding,  hand-pieeing  of  carder  rovings,  spin- 
ning by  the  old  jenny,  and  other  things  proportionate,  were  the 
universal  rule.  The  whole  machinery,  in  fact,  as  well  aa  the  trade 
education  of  the  operatives,  waa  only  applicable  to  cloth-making ; 
but  immediately  on  the  change  of  the  trade,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  make  great  revolutions  in  both.  The  goods  formerly  made  being 
of  lone  colours  and  greatly  felted,  many  imperfections  in  the  yanis 
and  the  manufacture  generally  were  not  observable  in  tlie  finished 
pieces ;  hut  when  aucli  imperfections  were  allowed  to  pass  into  a 
class  of  poods  made  of  yarns  of  different  and  widely -contrasting 
colours,  the  result  waa  most  unsatisfactory,  and  in  many  cases 
most  unprofitable.  This  led  to  the  invention  of  new  machinery 
in  some  cases,  and  in  others  to  the  jierfecting  of  that  already  in 
use.  and  tlio  adaptation  of  machines  hitherto  used  only  in  other 
trades.  Thus  the  mule  jenny  wa.s  introduced,  the  feeding  machine, 
the  piecing  machine,  and  the  endless  roving  invented,  and  the  con- 
denser in  some  cases  supplanted  the  billy  eutirely.     Many  of  the  early 
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improYemeotB  have  now  been  supereodej  hj  more  recent  invpntiea^ 
or  nuvelly  of  applii^utiun  in  llie  yum-iuiikiiit;  proCG9M«  ;  and  tluMs 
combined  with  more  careful  and  more  intelligent  gupcrinicodeace, 
have  brought  this  ckyiartmenl  lo  ii  dL-gree  of  ptrfection  thni  con- 
fessedly surprises  tliosu  under  whose  DOticc  and  guidance  Ihi 
improvements  have  been  niudi.-.  Not  less  may  be  aaj^  of  the  otte 
defiartmenW  of  tlie  manufaeture,  and  especially  of  weiivins ;  for 
while  the  yarns  can  be  produced  of  the  greatest  evenness  and  equaltij, 
tliey  can  be  woven  by  the  power-Kiom  to  such  an  i^xnctncm  iliat  no 
variaiion  can  be  discovered  from  end  to  end  of  the  web.  The  fint 
application  of  power-looms  to  Scotch  woollen  (foods  dates  from  even  aa 
earlier  lime  than  the  establishment  of  the  tweed  trade,  but  ibcie  were 
of  very  imperfect  construction.  It  was  not,  we  believe,  till  aboat 
1836  that  ihcy  were  at  all  suc-'cessfnlly  used,  so  aa  to  compete  wtik  tfaa 
improved  hand-loom  aa  regards  perfectness  of  work.  For  cotrin 
kinds  of  works,  particularly  wh«re  Mverol  colours  of  weft  are  nqaimi, 
or  that  have  odd  or  single  shots,  it  is  only  of  lat«  yean  that  llie  pom 
hsA  superseded  tlie  hand-loom.  The  time  ii  now,  however,  evidently 
near  at  hand  when  the  hand-loom  must  give  place  in  the  tw«ed  U»kt, 
as  it  hns  iijready  in  the  weaving  of  collon,  the  roost  impravcd  powv- 
loom  having  capabilities  of  heavy  and  fancy  weaving,  checking,  aaA 
spoiling  greater  than  it  would  tw  possible  for  any  hand  loom  to  posMHi 
As  a  proof  of  the  increase  of  the  number  of  power-looois,  we  nij 
stale  [he  fact  that  during  the  past  two  years  200  have  been  aeal  W 
Scotland  from  one  er^Iablbhment  alone  ;  and  from  present  pro^eet^ 
the  firm  referred  to  judge  they  shall  send  an  equal  nuiuber  in  ite 
twelve  months  to  come. 

Reference  has  been  made   lo  ''  cloakings  "  as  an  important  bruck 
of  the  tweed  trade  in  its  earlier  days.     The  name  scarcely 
the  use  of  these  goods,  which  were  mostly  made  into  ladies' 
They  were  exactly  shawl  fabrics,  and  in  most  cases  shawl  pan 
small  sets — clan  and  fancy  tariana  and  plain  checks.     Since  the  jtm 
1647  or  8  this  department  has  declined.      The  explanation  of  ildt 
we  believe  to  have  been,  in  the  lint  instance,  the  passing  of  ihr  FiM 
Trade  measures,  which  brought  tlie  French  merino  dreas  fabrii 
compete  with  the  Scotch  goods  at  a  lower  price  ;  and  since  that 
the  competition  of  the  woollen  and  mixed  goods   of  Br^dfbnJ 
eimilar  classes. 

Scotch  goods  compete  also  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  cImm  of, 
used  commoTdy  as  ladies'  clonJts  now.  The  garments,  being 
that  ihey  hang  loosely,  and  of  miied  colours  which  are  not  IJal 
Boil,  may  be  made  to  answer  the  pmrpose  of  less  IoukIi  material, 
at  leas  cost  than  tweed  fabrics  can  be.  Scotch  manufnctur«H  hstt 
not  had  reason  to  regret  this,  however,  as  there  has  be«n  plenty  rf 
scope  in  their  own  leplimHtc  direction.  Besides,  tlicy  do  poanMS 
fair  ahare  of  the  cloaking  trade  of  the  present  day  ;  and  for  the  »ay 
reasons  specified  they  have  an  advantage  in  the  new  departmeni  it 
their  trade — that  of  shiitings — which,  to  be  economic^  and  »uilaU> 
at  all,  must  possess  the  very  tjualilies  most  de^eraied  in  a,  l^crvi. 


atlcni^n 
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At  the  present  time  there  are  82  fatlorica  employed  in  tlie  pro- 
-daction  of  tweeds  in  Scotlontl — (he  aauui  number  which  were  in 
-operation  in  1861 ;  but  since  thea  thpy  have  almoat  without  excep- 
tion been  exlended.  The  number  of  aeia  of  carding  engines  is 
over  3:J0.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  annual  value  of  manu- 
factured goods  exactly,  but  a  fair  approxinialion  to  it  can  Ire  made. 
A  spt  of  modern  construction  represents  an  overturn  of  fully  ilfiOOO 
sterliiiK  ;  while  those  of  an  earlier  inakc  which  are  commonly  of 
smaller  size,  may  be  estimated  nt  about  £5000  each.  But  it  must 
be  token  into  account  that  yarn  spun  in  various  ports  of  Scotland 
and  England  is  largely  imported  to  tweed  concerns,  moat  of  whoae 
other  arraogemenis  are  calculated  to  admit  of  this,  so  that  an  average 
of  JE6000  per  set  may  be  considered  a  moderate  estimate.  This 
gives  a  total  of  £1,920,000  sterling.  At  the  present  time  of  brisk 
trade,  however,  when  a  gi'eat  part  of  the  machines  are  running 
extra  time,  a  round  £2,000,000  srerling  may  not  be  less  near  the 
mark.  One  Bet  of  carding. machines,  with  other  machinery  propor- 
Ijonale,  gives  employment  to  about  forty  personB,  nearly  one-haif  of 
whom  are  women  and  young  peopla  above  thirteen  years  of  age ; 
and  it  is  calculated  that  amongst  those  1 2,800  operatives  a  sum  of 
£300,000  is  annually  paid  as  wages.  A  noticeable  feature  in  con- 
nexion with  the  tweed  trade  is  the  healthiness  of  the  operatives 
employed  in  the  various  departments  of  the  manufacture.  The 
carding  and  spiniiing  departments  especially,  in  which  oil  is  exten- 
sively used,  is  said  to  be  benedcial  in  cases  of  pulmonary  disease. 
But  much  of  the  general  healthiness  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  the 
large  space  occupied  in  proportion  to  tlie  number  of  people  employed; 
to  the  work  itself,  and  the  hours  of  labour  being  modoraie  j  and  the 
equable  temperature  of  the  flats  or  wnrk  rooms.  As  results  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  tweed  trade  inuy  bo  named  those  that  are 
especially  manifest  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  progress  of 
invention  and  mechanical  skill,  the  spread  of  intelligence,  and  the 
increase  and  distribution  of  wealth.  Beyond  that  circle,  however,  it 
is  surely  not  claiming  too  much  to  say  thai  to  the  tweed  trade 
belongs  the  merit  of  that  revolution  towards  ii  more  elegant  and  less 
constrained  style  of  costume  not  only  in  this,  but  in  every  country 
that  is  influenced  by  British  customs.  The  Jurors'  Report  on 
Woollen  Goods  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  last  year  stales  that 
"To  the  Scottish  manufacturers  belong  the  credit  of  having  found 
out  what  the  public  like,  aud  of  having  led  for  a  cousiJcniblc  period 
the  public  taste.  So  largely  have  their  productions  been  imitated  on 
the  Continent,  that  many  of  the  choicest  fancy  trouserings  of  France 
and  other  countries  are  easily  traceable  in  desigu  and  colouring  to 
'their  Scotch  origin." 


,  ajid  the 


A  Short  Account  of  the  Frogrets  of  the  Linen  and  JtUt 
Trades  in  Dundee,  and  in  the  surrotiiidinff  Dittriel — Iht 
"  Seat  of  the  Linen  Trade  in  Scotland.""  By  RoBEST 
Stl'RROCK,  Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dundee, 

It  is  iilinost  unnecessary  for  me  to  mcution  tliat  Dunilc*%  now  eon- 
tainicy  about  100.000  inhabitants,  ia  ilif  griAi  ceutre  when  the 
manulai^ture  of  iIhx  aod  jute  is  carried  ou.  In  ilescriiMSg  in 
progro^a,  llie  litstory  to  a  great  extcDt  ia  given  of  aimiliu'  cbangw 
that  have  taken  place,  thougL  not  ia  the  &aine  ratio,  in  tbo  variow 
towns  in  ihe  county — as  Arl>roalli,  Montrose,  Brechin,  Forfar,  KlT- 
riemuir,  and  in  villages  in  tho  country.  lu  Breaking  af  ibc  Umb 
trade  of  ibe  district,  it  ia,  however,  neeeaaary  to  include  Bloirguwrie^ 
in  Perthshire,  and  Kirkcaldy,  Dunfermline,  and  other  1ocali(ia,ia 
Fifeshire.  Flax  spinning  was  also  carried  on  at  one  time  lo  a  oMi- 
siderable  extent  in  Aberdeen,  but  latterly  it  hoa  decreased,  anil  the 
manufacture  is  now  confineJ  to  one  factory  belonging  lo  a 
tile  firm  in  London.  Tlieae  combined,  whilst  Forfar^hirv 
scat  of  the  coarser  description  of  goods,  as  Fife  ia  of  iho  finer, 
the  seat  of  the  linen  and  jute  trades  in  Scotland  ;  Dundee,  u 
stated,  being  the  great  centre  and  principal  port  into  which  the 
materials  are  imported. 

Since  the  year  1830,  a  new  raw  raalcrial,  jute,  has  been  InW^ 
duced,  and  in  general  it  and  its  prciduels  are  also  included  wbtt 
the  linen  trade  is  spokec  of.  The  question  of  the  msno&eUitQ  of 
the  two  materials,  flax  and  jute,  is  now  so  much  allied  that  ihert  ift 
considerable  difficulty  iu  laying  separate  statements  regvding  tkta 
before  the  Association.  But  I  shall,  in  the  first  plsc«,  give  schM' 
details  before  thia  new  fibre  was  introduced  ;  next,  make  ft  few 
statements  as  to  the  progress  of  the  trade  since  both  Iuitp  been 
ployed  ;  and  conclude  with  a  few  remarks,  which  I  truit  dmjt 
be  nniuteresting,  in  reference  lo  this  new  fibre,  which  has 
eo  c>'cat  importance  not  only  to  the  trade  of  Forf&rshirci,  but 
introduelion  of  which  has  been  the  foundation  of  new  luid  rail 
manuliiclures  for  the  use  of  the  whole  world. 

Previous  to  1792  the  spinning  of  yarn  from  flnx  ia  For&nhirc 
was  entirely  done  by  hand  or  by  the  use  of  spinning  whe«l«  i  iMt- 
alwut  (hat  year  a  flax-spinoing  mill  was  erected  by  a  com; 
merchants  betwceu  Forfar  and  Gtumis,  which  was  named 
town  Mill,  being  built  on  the  property  belonging  lo  tJie  fi 
the  Douglases  of  Briglon.  This  work  was  not  successful,  anJ 
longer  in  exietence  as  a  spinning-mill.  From  the  nature  of  iht 
machinery,  and  from  the  imperfect  manner  in  whicli  the  yar*  «v 
manufactured,  the  proprietors  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  iIm 
manufacturers  in  Forfar  to  ireave  it ;  and  it  ntay  be  Matod  tbiit  ito 
first  mill-spun  yarn  was  put  into  the  fabric  called  Oaaaburg.  bj  1^0 
late  Mr.  Alexander  Teaman.       Soon  after  the  erection  of  ibu  wlU 
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others  were  commenced  in  different  parta  of  the  couutry  ;  and 
amongst  the  cftrliest — these  heiog  worked  by  water — wiia  oue  on 
on  Dighty  Water,  about  three  milea  from  Dundee,  and  one  at  Kirk- 
land  iu  Fife. 

The  first  mill,  I  believe,  that  was  erected  in  Dundee  to  be  worked 
by  st«am,  was  one  that  was  set  a-going,  in  1807,  by  Mr,  Brown.  I 
have  to  offer  ray  thanks  to  James  Brown,  £«[.,  ol'Ix»chtOB,  for  his 
valuable  ittformation  on  some  of  those  old  points. 

To  show  what  is  done  in  some  of  the  factories  of  the  present  day, 
the  following  contrast  may  be  made  : — Trottick  Mill,  carried  on  by 
Mr.  James  Brown  and  Mr.  Scott,  in  1804,  contained  H  frames,  of 
36  spindles  each — being  in  all,  50-t  spindles — which  threw  off  about 
100  spyndles  of  yarn  a  day,  or  about  one-fifth  of  a  spynJJe  of  yara 
for  each  working  spindle  on  the  frame.  From  the  great  improve- 
ments made  in  machinery,  and  from  tlie  general  progress  in  carrying 
on  all  the  different  processes,  from  the  hackling  (now  altogether 
performed  by  the  use  of  machines)  to  the  spinning  of  the  yarn  on  the 
frame,  the  quantity  of  yarn  now  produced  by  a  spindle  is  fully 
doubled.  In  one  work  in  Dundee,  carried  on  for  the  manufacture  of 
yarns  solely,  the  machinery  produces  about  6,000  spyndles  of  yarn 
a  day.  The  length  of  the  thread  dally  manufactured  would  twice 
encircle  our  earth,  the  length  being  close  on  48,000  miles,  and  it 
would  have  taken,  at  the  period  above  referred  to,  about  12,000 
women  to  have  spun  a  like  quantity  per  day. 

At  that  period  (1S04),  about  the  only  sizes  of  yarn  spun  by 
machinery  were  8  lea  Hnt  and  6  lea  tow.  For  the  purpose  of  making 
this  statement  more  distinct,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one  lea 
measures  300  }'ards,  and  that  8  lea  moans  that  it  requires  8  leas,  or 
2,400  yards,  to  weigh  one  pound.  Instead  of  that  now  being  the 
case,  we  have,  including  the  jute  trade,  a  range  of  dry  spun  yarns  in 
Forfarshire  from  1  lea  to  32  lea;  that  is  to  say,  we  have  1  lea,  of 
300  yards,  weighing  one  pound  ;  and  in  contrast  (o  the  period  of 
1804,  we  have  now  32  lea,  or  9,600  yards,  weighing  one  pound.  In 
both  cases  I  speak  of  dry  spinning,  for  by  tiie  process  of  wet  spinning 
much  finer  yarns  are  made  ;  but  this  manufacture  has  not  increased 
in  Forfarshire,  Belfast  and  Leeds  being  the  sent  of  this  trade.  A 
number  of  years  ago  this  process  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  it  has  latterly  fallen  off,  and  is  now  confined  to  about  live 
firms  ;  and,  tn  eouparison  with  the  extent  of  their  total  produc- 
tion, the  quantity  of  wet  spun  yarn  manufactured  is  very  small. 

In  1S04,  a  hire  of  \a.  Gd.  per  spyndle  was  paid  for  spinning  8  lea 
lint,  and  2s,  6d.  to  Ss.  for  spinning  6  lea-tow  yam.  Since  then,  th« 
same  description  of  yarns  have  been  spun  at  the  price  of  3d,  and  5d, 
e,  spyndle  respectively — I  believe  even  lower — although  from  altered 
circumstances,  the  results  as  to  prolits,  &c.,  cannot  be  exactly 
compared. 

During  tho  French  war,  up  to  about  1815,  the  linen  trade  was  a 
very  precarious  one,  and  suffered  much  from  great  fluctuations.  It 
began,  however,  to  increase  after  the  peace,  aud  has  gradually  gone 
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on  extending;  Intterly,  in  conBeijuence  of  the  mtrodacdoD  of  _ 
the  extension  has  been  much  more  rapid.  Fiom  the  late  dmtk  i 
cotton,  both  the  linen  and  jute  trades  have  received  a  great  iraii 
and  at  no  period  was  the  trade  ao  prosperous  as  it  is  now.  A»i 
consequence,  in  the  aamc  nuinnei'  as  ail  trades  are  oceans ionallj  beni 
fitted  by  particukir  c  ire  Dins  lances,  the  production  of  linen  and  jii 
bbrics  will  naturally  be  extended. 

To  show  tiie  pi-esent  extent  of  the  trade  the  following 
may  be  ([uotcd.  , 

The  importation  at  Dnndee  of  ran-  tnaterials  for  spimuag  U  dMf 
periods  oflSlS,  1S3S,  and  1862  were  as  follom.  IbsTotaknAd 
year  1838,  as  at  that  time  only  about  1,000  tone  of  JDie  Wen  ia> 
ported  in  one  year  : —  1 

1815.  IS38.  ISS£,J 

TONS.  nuis.  nm.  j 

Importation  of  Flax,  Tow,  Hemp,  and  J 

HempCodiUa     ,         .         .         .2.187  30.850  n^4| 

Jute           1,136  i^JTi 


2,187      31,986        TCs^ 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that,  ns  alretuly  staled,  it  is  the  iittrodo 
of  jute  which  hns  been  the  cause  of  the  great  increase  of  the  . 
trade  ;  and  thi^d  is  also  borre  out  by  tinting  the  amount  of  nirl 
rials  importe<l,  for  the  purposes  of  spinning  nnd  manufHcluriBgv' 
those  districts  which  form  the  principal  seats  of  the  linen  iait  ia 
Scotland. 


Importation  of  Flax.  Tow,  and  CodlUa,  into 
Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Montrose,  Artvoath, 


and  Kirkcaldy 
Jute  imported  solely  Into  Dundee  . 


1848. 

TOSS, 


47,512 
8,90S 


56,417         93,84 


As  already  elaled,  the  first  spinning-mill  erected  in  Dundee  tt 
worked  by  Bleam  was  in    1807,     It  is  not  in  my  power  to  glw 
statement  of  the  actual  number  of  spindles  employed  in  fpUmiBg 
different  periods  from  that  date  up  to  the  present  time  ;  hut 
got  certain  data  within  my  reach,  the  following  is  an  approxi 
of  the  progress  of  the  trade  in  Dundee.     In    1808  there  ■wn 
and  in  1820  seven  miUs  in  existence.     Id  1832  the  Bptntung 
in  Dundee  and  the  surroutidiag  neighbourhood  had  reached  to 
with  nearly  15,000  spindles.     Fully  one-half  of  these  wot», 
ever,  very  small  works,  situated  on  the  streams  in  diffirrent  part* 
the  county,  but  which  have  gradually  disappeared  wdpc  lh»l 
In  1832  the  nnmber  of  spinning-mills  in  Dundee  nlnnr  hadi 
to  thirty-five,  And,  from  the  horse-power  employed  in  dririi 
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maoliinory,  I  Ebould  think  from  25,000  to  30.000  spiaillea  were 
theo  in  operatioD.  Arbroath  ia  now  nest  id  importance  to  Dandee. 
The  firat  mill  erected  there  wan  about  the  year  1807  ;  in  1833  the 
number  in  the  town  and  suburbs  amounted  to  sixteen  ;  aud  since 
then  spinning  mauhinery  has  increased,  but  not  iu  a  very  great 
degree.  Power-looma  are  now,  however,  very  largely  used  there^ 
The  following  accurate  information  will  ihow  the  extent  of  the  Liuea 
and  jute  epinuiiig  trades,  and  the  weaving  carried  on  by  machloery 
in  1850  and  1861  in  five  countiea.  Power-loomi  make  their  first 
^ipearaace  in  this  statement. 

FLAX,   TOW,  JUID   jute. 


FMlOTleiL 

SplndlMh 

Fmnr-LDoMi. 

Pamrni  Emplojid. 

% 

1860 

lest 

1850 

18G1 

18S0 

1861 

1850 

1861 

Aberdaenshire    ; 
nfeihire  .    .    . 
Forfarshire    .    . 

Kioordineshire . 
Penhshire      ,    . 

4 
43 

101 

7 

19 

1 

4G 

109 

5 

16 

32,050 

B2,344 

157,997 

2,7M 

14,050 

IG,814 

54,3«3 

1SH,184 

10,062 

300 
IM 

1.587 



2«a 

428 

1,823 
fi,fiU 

502 

3,899 

4,200 

16,204 

131) 

1,403 

2,176 

fi,948 

20,003 

!)4 

1,477 

174 

17G 

259,831 

273,323 

a,379 

8,287 

24,905 

36,G9G 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that,  whilst  there  is  no  great  difference  in  the 
number  of  factories  at  an  interval  of  eleven  years,  the  number  of 
spindles  and  the  number  of  porBona  employed  are  much  increased. 
As  is  well  known  to  those  acquainted  with  the  trade,  the  factories 
are  now  much  larger  than  formerly.  Since  the  above  return,  there 
have  been  considerable  additions  mode  both  to  the  number  of 
spindles  and  the  number  of  power-looms  ;  and,  in  couscquence  of 
the  present  extreme  activity  in  the  trade,  all  the  factories  in  the 
various  diatricts  arc  now  occupied  fuid  in  full  operation,  and  farther 
extensions  are  being  carried  out. 

In  the  above  return,  the  most  notable  poiut  is  the  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  power-looms  between  the  years  1850  and  1861. 
In  an  account  of  Dundee,  drawn  up  in  1833,  it  ia  remarked, 
"  Power-looms  hare  not  been  employed  here,  or  at  leaat  not  to  any 
advantage,  and  tlioy  are  understood  to  be  entirely  laid  aside." 
It  is  now  found  that  not  only  aro  power-looms  of  great  "  advantage," 
but  without  them  it  ia  impoisible  the  trade  could  have  increased  to 
what  it  now  is ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  from  the  ateadineis  and 
other  peculiarities  of  the  machinery,  the  texture  and  beauty  of  the 
various  fabrica  have  been  much  improved.  Aa  an  increase  of 
yarns  woe  (ho  effect  of  the  introduction  of  Bpinniug  machinery,  so 
has  an  increaaed  production  of  linene  been  accomplished  by  tho 
power-loom.    Power-looma  were  firet  attempted  in  Dundee  about 
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1826,  but  were  laiJ  wide   for    some    ytars.      lu  1835 

attempt  was  m^c  with  ciucccss;  uud  fiinc«  thoD  tbeir  use  hM  goMj 

on  gradually  increasing.  j 

In  1861  it  was  reported  by  the  Dandeie  Chamber  of  Commerce  Mj 
the  Boiini  of  Trade : — "  that  haod-loom  weaving  is  gradD&lly 
euperacded  by  power-loom  weaving.  As  an  iuilAnce,  scverat  po' 
loom  tiictories  have  beea  erected  m  Forfar,  up  lo  which  time 
fabrics  made  there  have  been  woven  entirely  by  hand.''  Si 
dote  considerable  additions  have  been  made  in  Forfar,  and  ham 
weaving  is  now  being  so  gradually  superseded  ihroDghouC  l; 
trict,  that,  unlcsi  iu  exceptional  caaes,  it  will  io  the  contM 
time  have  no  existence.  Id  comparidoa  with  the  number  of  poww^ 
looms  at  work  in  1861,  as  given  in  the  return  at  that  dal«,  I  believt 
that  close  on  10,000  looms  must  now  be  in  operation. 

There  is  one  point  whicli  deserves  special  notice,  and  it  t^  thife 
along  with  the  introduction  of  machinery,  by  which  cheApnau  bis. 
been  altaiued,  and  increased  quantities  of  manufactures  have 
produced  for  the  use  of  the  world,  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
work-people  have  advanced  at  the  same  time.  Id  (he 
spinning  by  hand,  a  womau,  though  working  hard,  couhi  earn 
Rora  2s.  6J..  to  3s.  a-week :  now-a-days,  a  girl  engaged  at  a  spl 
frame  receives  froni  7s.  to  Sg.  a-week.  In  like  maimer,  k  gi 
uow  look  after  two  power-Iooma,  for  which  she  receives  froiB 
third  to  one -halt' more  wagea  than  she  could  bare  e«nwd  weritbii 
hard  at  one  hand-loom.  One  striking  circumstance  conaectod 
labour  iu  factories  is,  that  .vhcn  the  rate  of  wages  advances,  all  thsj 
workers  get  the  advanlage  of  the  rise — bo  to  speak,  it  is  foitol  oil 
thera  by  their  regulated  attendance  on  the  machioery.  In  eoalrk^ 
distinction  to  this,  people  occupied  at  work  where  manual  labour  in 
solely  employed,  rarely  if  ever  take  the  full  advantage  of  a  liw  on 
wages.  The  natural  desire  of  ease  and  less  labour  slepe  in, 
less  work  to  he  done,  which  may  not  even  produce  a  like 
of  money  as  previously. 

The  staple  trude  of  Dundeo  is  the  mauufacture  of  jute 
nil   descriptious,  and    the  heavy  fabrics  made  from  ^nx  and 
Canvas  is  also  manufactured  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  one  fino, 
which  Sir  David  Baiter,  Bart.,  is  the  leading  partner,  has  for 
supplied  nearly    ihe  whole  canvas  required  for  the  Briiith 
Arliroath  is  the  seat  of  the  canvas  trade,  Forfur  aud  Brrchin 
linens  named  Osnaburgs,    sheetings,    dowlas,  aud  fabrics  of 
description.     Iu  Fifcshire,  the  Qner  linens  and  bleached  ^ood* 
manufacture  J,     such     as     dowlaa,    wide    sheetings,    diaptn, 
damasks. 

The  public  works  connected  with  the  linen  trade  ant  ir«U 
well  aired,  and  the  comforts  of  (ho  operatives  a^e  well  cotuidcnd 
they  also,  as  a  class,  enjoy  good  health.     Advantages  arise  ft 
present  Factory  Act,  the  enactmenl  of  which  caused  to  mi 
cuision,  aud  a  general  dread  of  ila  untoward  cousequencea  U 
trade.     The  general  opinion,  however,  of  the  owners  of  ouUi 
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factories  now  is,  I  believe,  that  this  Act  has  worked  well,  and  that 
its  continuanco  is  desirable  in  many  respeiits.  Never  at  any  period 
of  the  liuen  trade  had  the  operatives  greater  opportunities  of  being 
comfortable  and  happy  ;  tho  rate  of  wages  is  satisfactory,  never 
were  there  better  hopes  for  the  future,  anJ,  by  the  blossiug  of  au 
all-ruling  Providence,  the  fniitu  of  the  earth  have  been  so  bounti- 
fiilly  produced  that  the  price  of  provisions  is  raoet  moderate. 

I  shall  now  make  a  few  statements  regarding  jute,  an  Indian 
fibre,  which,  till  lately,  has  been  entirely  unknown  in  this  country. 
By  the  natives  in  India  it  has  long  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cordage,  both  for  agricultural  purposes  and  for  river  navigation, 
as  well  as  for  making  paper.  It  has  also  been  employed  for 
making  &  coarse  kind  of  cloth,  well  known  by  the  name  of 
"  gunny,"  used  in  India,  and  sent  also  largely  to  America  for  pack- 
ing cotton. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  cultivation  and  preparation  previous 
to  being  manufactured  : — 

lat.  The  jute  plant  ia  the  corchortii  olitorius  of  botanists,  of  the 
natural  order  liltacea. 

2nd,  The  seed  is  sown  in  May,  when  a  eufRcient  quantity  of  rain 
has  &Uen  to  moisten  the  ground  ;  but  if  the  season  he  unueually 
dry  the  eowing  is  deferred  till  the  commencement  of  the  rainy 
season,  or  about  the  middlo  of  June.  The  ground  is  previously 
ploughed  and  harrowed.  About  121bs.  of  seed  are  sown  to  the 
acre — sown  broadcast — it  should  be  sown  close.  The  ground  ia 
weeded  when  the  plants  are  a  foot  high,  after  which  no  further 
weeding  is  required,  as  the  plant  will  then  keep  the  ground  clear  of 
weeds.  If  tho  cultivation  is  an  early  one,  the  flowering  takes  place 
in  three  months,  or  about  the  middle  of  August  ;  if  late,  about  the 
15th  September,  and  the  plants  are  then  cut.  If  the  ground  is 
moderately  rich,  the  plants  will  grow  as  high  as  twelve  faet,  other- 
wise from  nine  to  ten  feet. 

3rd.  After  the  plants  are  cut  down,  their  tops  are  clipped  0^ 
and  50  to  100  in  number  are  bundled  together  and  tied  up  in  lots  ; 
ten  to  fifteen  of  these  lofs  are  laid  aftei-wards  in  a  shallow  tank  or 
reservoir,  like  rafts,  over  which  a  quantity  of  lurfs  and  cloda  of 
earth  are  laid  to  make  them  sink  under  ibo  surface  of  the  water. 
They  arc  allowed  to  remain  thoro  for  eight  or  ten  days,  during 
which  time  the  overseer  daily  visits  the  spot  in  order  to  see  that  they 
are  kept  in  a  proper  position,  and  that  the  stems  are  properly  rotted. 

4th.  When  the  bark  has  loosened  and  the  fibre  become  soft,  the 
weights  upon  the  rafts  are  removed  and  the  stalks  are  unbundled. 
The  dresser  then  descends  knee  deep  into  the  water  and  takes  up 
from  sis  to  eight  stalks  at  a  time  ;  he  then  breaks  ofi"  two  feet  of 
them  from  the  roolend,  and  the  bark  having  become  soft,  the 
fibrous  part  is  taken  off.  The  fibre  thus  separated  is  dressed  and 
exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  few  days  ;  it  is  alYerwarda  partially 
cleaned,  and  finally  bundled  or  lotted  in  parcels  from  80  to  160  lbs. 
for  the  market. 
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There  are  great  doabta  if  this  mode  of  preparation    is  tlM 
that  might  be  iblioweJ,  for  the  process  appears  to  be  such  i 
reader  the  fibre  almost  "  lignine  ;"  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
also   diu-k  coloured,  etiff  &Dd  hnrab,  but  whether  tbb  Kritea 
improper  cultivatioB  or  preparatJoa  it  ia  difficult    to  nj. 
more  than  probablt>,  however,   that  tt£  the  demand 
the  value  of  it  in  this  country  is  better  known,  imprOTCBSBtt 
take  place. 

The  consamption  of  jate  in  this  country  has  increased  ta  T^iA^ 
that,  looking  to  the  fature,  it  becomes  n  matter  of  intoreat  a*  to  l£c 
quantity  that  can  be  produced.  From  what  has  been  alresdy  «^ 
perienced,  it  is  believed  that  the  wants  of  the  trade  will  alirafi)4 
amply  supplied.  Peraona  who  hnre  passed  o.  number  of  yewi 
India,  and  are  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  state  thai  j: 
can  be  grown  to  any  extent,  the  only  limit  to  which  would  be 
want  of  demand.  Another  most  important  matter  in  con. 
ivith  the  future  cultivation  of  fibres  of  every  description  in  In^ 
railroad  communicationa  aJid  other  improvcmenls,  which 
beiug  carried  out ;  through  their  means  a  much  greater 
country  will  be  opened  up,  nnd  in  the  coat  of  transport  tn 
board  a  perfect  revoluttoa  will  be  accompliahed.  In  proof 
above  Rtntcmeat,  I  hod,  within  these  few  weeks,  sent  to 
Loudon  house,  a  specimen  of  fibre  shipped  at  Kurrachee^ 
examinatioDi  it  proved  lo  be  merely  a  small  quantity  of  jntol 
to  this  time  the  trade  haa  been  entirely  supplied  from  CUcnlla,  faatj 
I  have  no  iloubt  this  trifling  circumstance — as  it  is  ia  the  tMi^' 
time — ia  the  foreahudowing  of  the  immense  advantAgu  that  ihw 
north'  western  part  of  India  will  derive  from  the  Puojaub  anAJ 
Scinde  Railways,  conjoined  with  the  Indus  Flotilla — this  cmuiti 
at  the  same  time  reaping  the  benefit  of  vastly  increased  snppliei 
mere  hand  iae. 

The  following  are  the  shipments  of  jate  to  Great  Britain 
Calcutta  at  different  periods.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  7^ 
make  up  one  ton  weight : — 


DAI.ES. 

BALES. 

1835-36, 

3.900 

1849-50, 

148,300 

1839-40, 

21.200 

1851-55, 

189,900 

1844-45, 

87,500 

1861-62, 

3^,600 

and  for  the  present  season,  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  : 
last,  there  will  have  been   shipped  from  Calcutm  for  thb' 
from  430,000  to  440,000  bales."     This  certainly  is  moat '. 
the  traile  in  future  years. 

The  history  of  jute  spinning,  and  the  mannfactnre  of  jnto 
in  Dundee,  is  the  history  of  jute  in  this  country.     In  a  moat  • 
rate  and  philosophical  article   in  a  late  number  of  the 
deux  JiondtM,  by  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  on  the  Univetsal  Ei 


Tbc  shipmcQta  reached  to  full;  600,000  bale«. 
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in  Loadon  last  year,  he  writes — "  What  was  jute  in  the  Europeaa 
manafacturca  twenty  years  back  ?  Its  name  was  uot  even  known 
in  Europe.  At  last,  about  fifteeu  oi'  twenty  years  ago,  the  m&nu- 
facturers  of  England,  or  rather  of  ScotiauJ,  began  to  try  it.  The 
consequence  has  been  tUe  creation  of  a  great  iiiduBtiy,  which 
employs  a  numerous  working  population,  and  causes  much  of  the 
prosperity  of  Dundee." 

About  1830  a  well-known  merclutnt  iu  Dttndeo,  still  alive,  iiii> 
portad  a  small  quantity  of  jute,  and  wished  the  spinners  to  moke 
trial  of  it,  but  thoy  could  not  bo  prevailed  on  to  do  so.  In  order, 
however,  to  carry  out  his  views  he  employed  a  person  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  teaae  it,  at  what  would  now  be  a  most  fabulous  price, 
and  induced  a  spinner  then  to  mJT  it  sparingly  amonget  tow  ;  it 
waa  not  however  till  the  expiry  of  years  ihst  it  was  manufactured 
to  any  extant  by  itself.  From  this  small  beginning,  and  within,  coin- 
paratively  speaking,  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed,  the  use  of  it 
ha*  gouo  on  increasing  till  tiie  consumption  of  lust  year  was  3S,277 
tons,  and  during  the  present  year  there  is  little  doubt  it  will  reacb 
fully  45,000  tons." 

For  some  time  aft^r  its  introduction  no  separate  statement  wu 
kept  in  the  Dundee  Harbour  accounts,  and  jute  was  classed  along 
with  hemp.  The  consumptiou,  however,  at  the  time  of  classiilca^OD 
was  only  ubout  1,000  tons,  and  it  lias  gone  on  as  follows  : — 


V  In  Forfarshire,  Dundee  commands  this  trade  entirely  ;  and  the 

I  consumption,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  IB 
I        fully  80  per  cent. 

I  With  iho  exception  ofa  few  direct  cargoes,  the  whole  jatc  con- 

I  Bomed  in  Dundee  has,  till  lately,  been  imjiortcd  via  London  and 
I       I^verpool.     This  mode  of  conducting   the  business  appears  now, 

■  however,  about  to  bo  changed;  for  during  the  present  year  a  very 
I  considerable  quantity  has  been  imported  direct  into  Dundee  from 
I        Calcutta ;  and  ai  this  time  thero  are  several  cargoes  on  the  way. 

■  Unlike  some  previous  attempts  to  cultivate  this  direct  trade  willi 
I  India,  it  is  believed  that  the  eflVirts  now  made  will  be  of  a  permanent 
I        character  ;  largo  houses  in  Calcutta  are  encouraging  orders,  and  the 

greatest  consumers  in  Dundee  have  freely  given  them.  In  addition, 
several  of  tha  most  extensive  spinners  have  purchased  vessels — one 
of  which  is  of  the  register  of  1,500  tons — foi-  the  purpose  of  COQ- 
^uing  to  bring  their  supplies  of  raw  material  direct  to  Dundee^ 
Within  these  few  weeks  a  mill  has  also  been  purchased  for  manu- 
&cturiog  linseed  cake  and  oil  from  the  seed  which  may  be  im- 
ported along  with  the  jute  as  the  heavy  portion  of  the  cargo.    From 

■  The  itnportaUon  into  Dundee  hi  1863  was  46,983  tons. 


T05S, 

TOWS. 

1838, 

1,136 

1855. 

25,894 

1845, 

8,313 

1860, 

36,965 

1850, 

14,080 

1S62, 

3S,277 

1 
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all  these  circunislancos  it  is  beliered  that  the  direct  trade  with  Cd- 
cutla  will  now  (^dually  tftko  a  footing,  and  there  is  Hide  doubt  bat, 
along  with  the  increasing  woala  of  the  world,  thia  circametuin  will 
tend  to  give  facilitica  for  this  rnpidlj  increasiDg  manufacture. 

Except  in  a  primary  prucsBi',  jut«  is  manufactured  in  a  •iaukr 
manner  aa  das  and  tow.  This  process  in  necessary  in  conieqMliM 
of  the  fibre  hariiig  that  dry  and  "  Hgnine "  principle  alrvadj 
referred  to  ;  and  unless  some  artificial  mode  waa  taken  to  give  ii, 
so  to  speak,  natural  sap  and  adhesive  qualities,  it  ha^  as  yet  been 
found  impossihlo  to  convert  it  into  yarns.  The  followioc  '»  ihe 
process  generally  adopted,  the  details,  however,  being  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  the  different  spinners  : — 

When  the  bales  are  opened,  the  "  etraikes  "  or  Lonchea  ftrain 
the  hale  are  shaken  out  and  a  layer  formed.  This  is  then  eMnnlM 
with  water  and  oil,  sometimes  mixed  with  soda  or  ashes  ;  another 
layer  ia  then  added,  and  the  damping  process  i^peated  ;  which  gMa 
on  till  a  lot  or  "  batch  "  ia  farmed  of  the  desired  qaantity.  The 
"  batch  "  is  then  allowed  to  remain  in  this  ststc  from  two  to  fiwr 
days,  during  which  time  the  damp  and  oily  matter  |>eneira(ee  the 
fibre  thoroughly.  The  quantity  of  oil  used  in  ihia  openim 
varies  according  to  circ  urns  lances  from  5^  to  7  galloDS  par  m. 
This  process,  at  the  present  price  of  oil,  iDcroaBea  the  cost  fdly  cas 
pound  the  ton. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  oil  from  tlie  whale  of  the  Nort&en 
Seas  is  best  adapted  for  this  manufacture,  and  the  oDly  other  OM 
attempted  to  be  used  is  that  from  the  seal.*  The  cooaiDBpliOB  of 
these  oils  in  Dundee  is  therefore  very  great ;  the  conHqnenn  •• 
that  the  price  of  late  years  has  been  much  increased,  and  one  largs 
sp  inning -house,  in  order  not  to  be  dependent  on  the  public  mrkM, 
has  now  a  vessel  of  their  own  engaged  in  the  Arctic  whale  fishef^. 
By  a  different  preparatioTi  of  ihe  fibre,  or  by  soote  ftiouv 
discovery,  it  niay  turn  out  that  oil  may  be  dispcnaed  with,  laA 
this  would,  indeed,  be  a  great  boon  to  the  manufacturer.  Not 
long  before  the  death  of  tlio  laic  lamented  George  Wil-on,  IVo- 
fessor  of  Technology,  I  consulted  htm  on  this  point,  and  he  eMle4 
that,  if  a  continuing  dampness  atone  was  required,  this  tnigbl  b* 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  various  salts  ;  but  if  an  oleagi 
softening,  and  lubricating  quality  was  necessary,  oil  alone 
cause  this  result.  I  meutiou  this  circumstance  parlimtarly, 
would,  indeed,  be  a  great  discovery  if  the  use  of  oil  could  be  Ah 
peneed  with  in  this  manufacture. 

After  Vjeing  taken  from  the  "  batch."  the  oiled  JBie  i»  gcHnUj 
put  through  a  machine,  which  softens  it,  and  then  Ibe  m^imihehiiim 
operation  is  carried  on  in  two  modes.  For  making  the  hoarier  ir 
commoner  descriptions  of  yarns,  the  jute  is  first  passed  ifarMgh  a 
teazer,  or  *' devil,"  as  it  is  frequently  called  in  the  trade,  beiag  ■ 

■  In  consequenoe  of  the  high  price  of  vhiTe  and  «eal  otl  In  18SS,  «]}*«  gfl  mm 

tried,  tbc  aseofwliich  naa  aucceaaful. 
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cjlinder  &rmed  with  epikcs,  revolving  at  a  high  apeed,  whilst  the 
jute  is  retained  between  slow  moving  fluteil  rollers  ;  it  is  thus  torn 
down,  and  it  is  then  spun  as  jute  tow,  in  like  manuer  as  the  tow  of 
flax.  For  the  finer  qualitiea  of  jarna,  the  "  elraik  "  or  bunch 
of  jute  is  divided  into  three  parts  ;  the  top  and  root  ends  being 
treated  as  already  described,  the  ecutre  part,  the  finest,  being  then 
hackled  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  flax.  AfUr 
being  hackled,  the  long  portion,  or  "  line,"  is  «pun  into  fine  jams,  in 
a  like  manner  as  yarnt«  mado  from  fiax.  Tho  yarns  thus  made  are 
then  manufactured  into  various  fabrics,  and  prtncipallj  through  the 
medium  of  power-looms. 

By  the  introduction  of  jute  into  the  linen  trade  great  changes 
have  iieen  brought  about.  In  place  of  sackcloth,  bagging,  and 
other  coarse  fabrics  being  made  from  hemp,  hemp  codilla,  flax 
GodlUa,  and  coarse  tows,  ibey  are  ail  now  entirely  made  from  jute, 
and  some  of  these  raw  materials  are  not  now  known  in  tho  trade. 
Though  much  the  same  quantity  of  flax  and  tow  is  now  imported 
as  many  years  ago,  the  real  linou  trade  is  in  this  way  supplemented, 
the  quantity  formerly  required  in  the  coarser  branches  being  now 
available  for  other  purposes.  On  tho  first  introduction  of  jute  it 
was  only  used  for  fabrics  of  the  coarsest  description  ;  in  fact,  it  was 
then  considered  that  it  never  could  he  used  otherwise ;  but  from  tho 
improvements  in  machinery,  and  from  gradually  increasing  expe- 
rience, this  has  been  found  to  be  erroneous.  The  more  common 
descriptions  of  Osuaburgs,  sheetings,  and  many  other  fabrics  arc 
now  manufactared  solely  from  it,  or  these  goods,  in  place  of  being 
made  of  flax  or  tow  as  formerly,  are  now  composed  partly  of  tow 
and  partly  of  jute.  Fine  goods  arc  also  manufactured  from  a.  com- 
hination  of  jute  and  cotton.  In  this  manner  has  tho  linou  trade 
again  been  most  largely  supplemented.  The  jute  trade  has  increased 
so  rapidly,  and  the  goods  made  from  the  fibre  are  now  so  highly 
appreciated  over  the  whole  world,  that,  looking  to  tho  future,  one  is 
entitled  to  say  that  in  extent  it  will  probably  only  be  rivalled  by  the 
cotton  manufacture.  The  pack  sheet,  baggings,  sackings,  aacica, 
and  woolpacka  of  Dundee,  are  used  in  almost  every  quarier  of  the 
globe.  When  I  sfate  that  they  are  by  far  the  cheaiwsl  mnnufacturea 
of  this  description  that  can  be  made  from  any  raw  material,  it  will 
be  no  matter  of  surprise  though  this  trade  stilt  continues  to  advance 
with  groat  strides. 

There  is  still  one  fabric  worthy  of  particular  notice,  which  owes 
its  existence  solely  to  jute.  It  is  the  manufacture  of  jute  corpet- 
ing.  These  have  nearly  the  appearance  of  carpels  made  from  wool, 
and  though  they  are  neither  so  durable  nor  retain  their  colour  BO 
well,  still,  when  I  state  that  the  «ost  varies  from  6e/.  to  Is.  4rf.  a 
yard,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  they  ahould  be  greatly  used.  Bugs, 
in  imitation  of  wool,  are  also  manufactured  from  the  same 
material. 

The  reporters  appointed  by  the  jury  on  julo  goods  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  last  year,  remarked, — "  It  is  in  Scotland  excln- 
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ta-nlj  where  goods  made  firom  jate  represeai  a  large 
mditetry.  This  vcr^  <^beap  raw  msl«ri&l  is  employed 
either  pure  or  mixed — to  make  ordinuy  brov«it  clotii,  bat 
especially  sacking,  packing  cloth,  and  CMpeto.  The  juM  71 
nsed  for  carpels  are  of  the  richest  and  most  varied  colourt,  and 
are  sometimes  used  with  cocoa  fibre.  Even  the  Bmaaeli  or  tvItvC 
carpet  is  imitated  with  success  in  appcoraDco,  if  not  in  dnr»btlity.* 

Hitherto  the  bleaching  of  jute  yam^ — bringing  tfaem  up  H>  • 
high  colour — has  not  been  very  aucceissrul  ;  at  preeeat,  hoMLiu,  s 
process  in  being  tried,  fro'm  which  it  would  ^poar  iha  Aia 
difficulty  will  now  be  overcome. 

I  trust  that  these  sttttements  show  how  aaefol  a  fibre  may  mo 
become  after  ita  being  known.  And  it  may  be  very  properly  a>ke< 
why  should  we  not  bo  supplied  with  many  other  fibres  ?  India  tad 
other  cDuatries  can  provide  an  nbuudance  of  fibres  of  a  Minilar! 
andmany  of  a  better  description,  like  jute,  allfiito  be  manal 
but  not  yet  developed.  Amongst  these  are  the  eido,  the 
the  yercum,  the  piueapplc,  the  nettle  tribe,  and  many  otbsn^^ 
of  which,  without  doubt,  are  capable  of  being  nuaafactond.  Ob 
looking  at  the  rapid  consumption  of  Jute  it  woold  be  hasty  isai^ 
one  to  declare  that  a  like  course  may  not  be  followed  wiik  taam  it 
these  fibres,  as  yet  almost  ck'  altogether  unknown  ;  and.  &nm  At 
experience  which  the  spinners  in  Dundee  already  hare  in  the  mat- 
uent  of  such  products,  it  Is  not  improbahk  but  it  maybe  tlteir  lac  to 
carry  this  into  oSect. 

In  conclusion,  in  the  words  of  another — ^'The  wanla,dB  OB^ 
osity,  and  the  ingenuity  of  man  have  made  bim  acquainted  wittitks 
uses  and  properties  of  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kiagdoat 
but,  nevertheless,  all  that  he  knnws,  and  all  that  he  liaa  doMV  ^"^ 
not  amount  to  a  tenth  part  of  that  which  yet  remaine  to  be  Madiil 
and  applied.  Our  tiade  and  cmnmerce  is  but  a  trifle  eompHtd  to 
Hie  almost  boundless  wealth  of  Natnre." 
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Puhlisfiiiuf,    and    its   allied    Tradni,    in    Edinbuityh.       By 
William  Cdambees,  of  Glenonniston,  F.B.S. 

Edinbdegh,  as  is  geQertLlIf  known,  boa  long  enjoyed  a  certun 
d^ree  of  celebrity  frum  being  a  c-entro  of  literary  production  ;  and 
viewed  simply  as  a  matter  of  social  economica,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  how  it  should  have  attained  to  this  diatiuction,  und  whether  its 
character  ip  this  respect  is  likoly  l«  be  supported.  The  tendency  of 
towns  to  excel  in  particular  trades  depends  usually  on  eome  peculiar 
local  circumstances,  including  the  Eiubils  and  tastes  of  its  inhabitaats, 
and  is  rarely  a  reanlt  of  aoy  deliberate  arrangement.  Such  lug 
beea  the  ca^e  with  Edinburgh.  Traditionally,  the  capital  of  a  dia- 
tioct  kingdom,  and  still  a  metropolis  for  various  national  branches  of 
administration,  this  city  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  poaeesB  a 
leisurely  and  educated  class,  among  whom,  at  ditTereot  times,  bare 
been  developed  the  taste  and  ability  for  literary  occupation.  At  the 
same  lime,  aiding  and  eacouragiug  this  literary  class,  there  baa 
sprung  up,  during  the  past  hundred  years,  a  succession  of  indi- 
viduois  who  as  poblishera  have  impressed  upou  our  city  the  repu- 
tation it  has  attained  as  a  centre  for  the  iMoe  of  literary  pro- 
da  ction  a. 

Mainly  through  a  concurrence  of  the§e  circumatanoea  has  a  feeble 
and  insignificant  branch  of  industiy  grown  up  to  be  a  lucrative  and 
importaut  staple  of  manufacture.  A.s  early  as  the  middle  of  last 
century,  the  plan  of  issuing  cheap  editions  of  popuhir  works  was 
BtTuck  out  by  Alexander  Donaldson,  an  Edinburgh  bookseller,  aud 
vas  followed  up  by  several  pulilisbers  in  Londou.  Amuug  the 
immediate  successors  of  Donaldsun  were  Bell,  Elliot,  Ouig,  and 
Creech,  by  whom  respectively  works  in  )j;cueral  literature  were  sue- 
cesafully  issued.  In  1771,  William  Smeliie,  in  whom  was  united  the 
printer  and  man  of  letters,  commeiiced  tlie  Eitc^clopeedia  Britannica, 
which  in  ita  difierent  series  since  that  period  has  proved  a  prolific 
production  of  the  Edinburgh  press.  Sixty  yeara  ago,  an  immense 
impetus  was  given  to  the  trade,  through  the  introduction  of  an 
elegant  style  of  printing  by  the  Ballaulj'nes,  Himultuneously  with  a 
munificent  system  of  dealing  with  authors  by  Archibald  Constable, 
the  first  publisher  of  the  Edinburgh  Revieic,  and  the  poema  and 
novelti  of  Scott.  What  was  thus  so  auspiciously  begun,  waa  con- 
tinued by  the  enterprise  and  skill  of  Mcttsrs.  Block,  aud  the  late  Mr. 
William  Blackwood,  the  originator  of  Blackwood't  Magazine,  which 
renuuna  one  of  the  conspicuous  periodicals  issued  in  Edinburgh. 
Others,  however,  could  be  mentioned  an  helpiujj  to  conlirm  and 
extend  the  reputation  of  Edinburgh  as  a  literary  mart,  each  lirm 
adopting  aud  fostering  a  pcculiai'  line  of  business — as,  for  example, 
Meaars-  Oliver  and  Boyd,  juvenile  and  school  books ;  Messrs. 
Oliphant  and  Co.,  religious  publications  ;  Messrs.  Bell  and  Brudfule, 
law  books ;  Messrs.  T.  and  T.  Ch^rk,  law  books,  aud  trauehitiona  aC 
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eminent  theological  troatiees ;  MossrB.  Ednonaton  &nd  DoagUs, 
miacellaneoua  liloitilDrc  anil  fiction ;  Messrsi.  G«ll  an<l  Ingli^,  S*l>- 
bath-school  and  religious  publtcntionfi  ;  Mossrs.  Strsbui,  W.  P, 
Mimmo,  J.  Maclaren,  Grant  and  Sod,  anil  J.  Nichol,  iiii«celliu«iiv 
literature ;  Mi^ssrs.  Maclaclilan  and  Stewart,  medical  tre* 
Messrs.  Nelson  and  Sons,  works  of  an  edacatiooal  and  ufefiil 
also  Bibles;  Messrs.  Fuller  ton  and  Co., -works  ii^sucd  tB  imiiib*!" ; 
Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Chambers,  cheap  periodi<-als  and  cdaotiocal 
treatises,  &c.  In  the  depEirlincnt  of  music  pablishiug,  tberv  ve 
three  or  four  firms  carrjing  on  a  largo  business. 

Several  of  the  book  and  periodical  publishers  Lare  branch  ««U- 
blishmonts  in  London ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a,  namber  of-book- 
eellera  in  Edinburgh  act  as  commission  agents  for  Loodon  booMt, 
by  which  means  there  is  much  reciprocal  intercourse  in  the  bwria**' 
of  pubUcation.  Among  the  eommiesion  agents  in  Edinburgh,  ncoc 
is  more  remarkable  for  the  exlent  of  his  traosactiona  than  Mr.  John 
Menzies,  bookseller  aitd  publisher,  at  whose  establishment  tkoc  i« 
alivays  a  copious  supply  of  rmvi  works  issued  by  London  hoaaes. 

As  regards  Scotland,  Edinburgh  is  the  centre  of  a  Inr^ge  tnds  is 
second-hand  books,  in  which  branch  of  business  there  are  tereral 
well-known  firms,  who  derive  their  slocks  chiefly  from  tho  nlea  by 
aucdon  of  the  libraries  of  deceased  professional  nnd  printe  gdule- 
men,  for  which  description  of  auctions  there  ore  some  large  xnd  mO- 
CODdneted  establishments. 

Co-ordinately  with  this  growth  of  the  trade,  there  has  (wen  dcr©- 
loped  an  extraordinary  variety  of  allied  pursuits,   such  ■»  prcas- 
making,    type- founding,    letler-press    and    lithographic    priuti: 
engraving  ou  copper,  sleel,  and  wood,  the  construclioa  of  ma| 
atlfiBes,  die-cutting,  and  bookbindingi  with,  in  addition,  a  no. 
body  of  retail  booksellers  and  newsegenl«.     Stereotypiag,  the  ia- 
vention  of  William  Ged,  a  goldsmith  ia  Edinburgh,  at  (he  begiDoinj  I 
of  lost  century,  has  been  recently  brought  to  great  perfection  in  thj> 
the  place  of  its  birth,  and   prodigiously  facilitated  the  mechaukal 
production  of  tliat  popufar  class  of  works  in  which  grcal  nombcr* 
are  required.     Although  stereolyping  is  conducted  as  ■ 
profession,  it  is  ao  only  to  a  limited  extecl  ;  (he  practice  is  to 
a  corps  of    stereotypcrs   to  n  printing-ofiic«  where    such  wi 
required. 

With  the  establishment  of  new  publishing  firms  there  has  bn 
introdaced  a  syeteni  in  which  the  whole  routine  of  book  and  periodical 
preparation  is  conducted  in  a  siugle  establishment.  Wheu,  M  in 
some  instances,  lilerary  men  are  likewise  engaged  aa  auiMaiitt, 
lie  spectacle  is  presented  of  entire  buildings,  wherein  erery  branclt 
is  united,  from  the  receiving  of  plain  paper  to  its  dismissal  in  ihf 
form  of  bound  volumes  ready  for  the  counter  of  the  bookaeller.  IW 
business  of  certain  Edinburgh  publishers,  so  far  resemblini;  da( 
which  is  not  unuiuol  in  some  continental  countries  and  the  taiwl 
States,  partakes,  therefore,  of  the  concontration,  promptitude, 
economic  workingeommon  to  the  factory  system,  with  a 
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iug mlvautage  U>  public  as  well  &e  private  interests.  To  these  facts 
it  is  to  be  addeil,  that  the  i)rofeBHion  of  ibe  £diaburgh  pablishor  is 
materiail;  assisted  by  two  things  :  first,  his  prosimity  to  the  exten- 
sive paper  manufactories  of  Mid-Lothian,  whence,  drawing  his 
supplies  direct,  he  is  not  taxed  with  tho  profits  of  a  middleman,  as  is 
generally  tho  case  in  London  ;  secoadlj,  the  facility  of  sea  and  railway 
transit  for  his  packages  to  tho  metropolis,  whence  much  of  the 
produce  of  the  Edinburgh  press  is  disposed  of,  either  on  commission, 
or  by  branch-publishing  cslablishmeutA. 

The  following  table  of  statistics  will  afford  an  idea  of  the  present 
extent  of  the  publishing  trade  of  Edinburgh,  with  allied  departmenlA 
of  business  : — 

Publishing  Srms   .  .  ,  .  ,  .84 

BookMllBni  and  newugonla,  including  tlia  above  paUisbB»       .  ISS 

Clerka  uad  asaiiitantH  emplcyed  liy  the  foregoing  .  .  21D 

ApproDttcoB,  pockorpi,  and  poiicri  .  ,  .  SOO 

L*)tWTpre3H-printing  ostflblishmcnt-i  ,  ,  ,90 

Han'1-pri.MHO'  in  ropular  or  ocrnBionat  use    .  ,  ,  B27 

Priating-mnchiaeB  ct  nil  kinda  'm  use  ■  .  .  .89 

Joumojmen  compoflitors  -  •  «  •  607 

Apprentice  FompuBitors  .....  8SS 

PraumeD  nnd  mucliinomott  ....  IB7 

Apprentice  ditto    ......  195 

Toiuig  women  employed  as  compositors        .  .  .14 

Type-founding  tHtabiinhmentH  .  -  .  .3 

Capper  and  atoel  plute  eagrBTJog  and  lithographic-priDting  esta- 

bliaUnienti.  .....  38 

Pemons  of  Tarions  cIhsbbb  in  thoir  employment  («pproxira»»  calcn-  - 

Intion)  ...  ...  800 

Printing-press  ronkors  .  .  ...  4 

Bookbinding  enlnblisb moots  .  .  .  .34 

Male  operatives  employed    in  the  above   book-bindiag  establisb- 

■nents  ...,,.  499 

Female  operatiTea  ditto  .  .  .  ,  ,  282 

Typefouad'uig,  though  conducted  by  only  three  establishments, 
is  in  the  highest  state  of  advancement,  whether  as  regards 
mechanism  or  cut  of  letter.  All  the  founders  have  introduced 
casting- machines,  by  which  the  labour  ia  siniplitied  and  cheapened ; 
and  as,  accordingly,  demand  is  ind'enscd,  the  business  is  able  to 
afford  additional  employment.  One  establishment  (Messrs.  Miller 
and  Ricliards)  employs  300  men  and  boys,  and  contains  82  machines. 
Each  machine  wheu  in  full  work  is  capable  of  producing  181bs, 
of  average-sized  letter  per  day.  Trade  has  been  somewhat  dull 
lately  ;  but  when  it  is  brisk,  this  concern  turns  out  at  the  rule  of  300 
tona  of  types  in  the  year,  A  large  proportion  ia  sent  toLondonand 
the  colonies. 

Another  establishment  (Messrs.  James  Marr  and  Co.),  is  on  a 
similarly  large  scale,  and  besides  has  aUied  branches  in  London  and 
Dublin. 

Letter-press  Printing. — This  art,  on  which  so  much  of  the  tasteful 
appearance  of  books  depends,  may  bo  safely  averred  to  have  been 
brought  to  as  great  perfection  in  Edinburgh  as  in   any  city  in  the 
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world — that  vbich  vas  bo  ndroitly  commmced  \>j  Ihe  Ballni 
under  tbo  disodvanUgo  of  mitiijualcd  mechanism,  briog  not  a 
Bnstatiied  bat  greatly  imprnvcd  upon  by  their  succ«a»or»,  aa  al»1 
Mr.  Thomas  Conistablc,  Sfcf^sii^.  Clark,  Neill  and  Co.,  and  otba 
The  eslcDt  of  some  of  the  priuting  establifihnients  may  be  Jo^S 
from  the  fact,  that  from  one  aloDe,  that  of  Measrs.  B^laslyno  M 
Co.,  there  aro  produced  on  an  avcrsge  one  mtUion  lito  haata 
thonaand  volumes  annuully. 

The  excellence  of  Edinburgh  lypography,  which  coDtiniuUy  dm 
work  from  London,  is  the  more  remarkable,  when  it  is  twn*  i 
mind  that  only  bo  lately  aa  tifty  years  ^o  tix«  whole  of  the  \tmn 
ture  issuing  from  the  Edioburgb  presn  was  executed  by  faand>Uwi 
and  with  auch  a  protraction  ui  toil  aji  to  be  alike  damaging  to  bad 
and  moral  well-being.  The  introdaction  of  printing  tnm/im^ 
moved  by  steam-power  has  not  only  remedied  thii  grteroos  ii«9,b 
been  the  means  of  raatly  i  iicreo.sing  the  nnmber  of  hands  employv^ 
this  improvemoDl  in.  the  condition  and  habile  of  the  operalive  prion 
of  Edinburgh  being  among  the  more  gratifying  inMaoeH  of 
adTancement  in  our  times.  It  says  not  a  littlo  for  dw  ini 
progress  of  this  class  of  srtisan»,  that  besides  supporth^  a  lAn 
for  their  own  particular  u«e,  tlioy  sustain  a  periodical  for  the  ditn 
sion  of  topics  connected  with  tlieir  profession. 

TFood-cuUing. — Thirty  ye-srs  ago  it  was  scarcely  poasiUo  togi 
wood-cuts  executed  in  Edinburgh.     There  are  now  aevml Mtahfial) 
ments  for  this  kind  of  laboor.  besides  wood-cutting  d^MlaHati  eM 
nected  with  publishing  firms,  from  all  which  n  superior  dMi  of  van 
is  obtained.  | 

Engraving  and  Lithoyrophic  EslablUhuinUt, — fff  lhr<n  ihnr  UJ 
some  notable  examples,  including  that  of  Messrs.  Schenek  aad  3laa 
farlane  (42    presses,    12    artists,  and    70  prLcters  aiut  aaaiatant*)] 
Messrs.  Home  and    Co.    (mu»ic  printing) ;    Mr.  J.  BartholiMoaj 
(map  engraving  and  printing);  Messrs.  Banks  and   Sons  (piMcH 
anil  fancy  engraTing)  ;  and  several  others  in  different  braacMa.  B 
the  most  extensive  establisbnient  in  this  variety  of  tbc  paUnU 
trade  is  that  of  Messrs.  W.  and  A.   K.  Johnston,  which  ffnB 
ploymcnt  to  abont  160  persuii«.  and  keeps  in  use  48  preaea.    Tl 
deparlmcnts  carried  on  in  this  largo  coDcem  compriao  engtSTiiig 
Bteel,  copper,  and  zinc  ;  copper-plate,  lithographic  and  lettcr-fn 
printing  ;  map  colouring  and  iiiouniing,  gtobc-making  ;  coutradil 
plans,  8ic,     While  every  =(iecie.s  of    commercial    work,  baa  d 
designing  and  engraving  of  bunk-noica  to  the  printing  of      ~ 
circular  letters,  is  carried  on,  ibo  establishment  has  long  tikall 
lead  in  the  preparation   of  gcu graphical  works,  iocludiiig 
several  of  which,  on  a  magui^cent  scale,  have  been  produced 
the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  A.  Keith  Johnson,  a  member  of  Uw  ii 
This  atlas  and  miscellaneoue  mop  department  is  acknowledged  l» 
the  largest  and  best  appointed  of  any  private  eslaUiehiiMnt  fa  ttJ 
country,  perhaps  in  Europe.    The  weekly  wages  paid  bj  ifao 
Johnston  amount  to  upwards  of  £6,000  per  annum. 
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Bookbinding. — By  thirty-fourestabliftlimpntH.devoteiJto  tbiabrancli 
of  trade,  the  binding  and  boarding  of  books  ir  conducted  on  a  con- 
eiderablo  ecaie.  By  means  of  bighly  skilled  workmen,  good  tools, 
•od  improvt^d  apparatus  of  different  sorts,  tbe  best  kind  of  work  is 
prodnced.  Tbere  are,  bowever,  aome  peculiarities  in  tho  trade.  A 
superior  cla-ss  of  morocco  and  gijt  binding  is,  strangely  enougb, 
executed  cheaper  in  London  than  Edlnbnrgb  ;  but,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  work  in  half-calf  and  one  or  two  other  varieties  can  be  pro- 
duced at  a  considerably  lower  rate  in  Edinburgh  than  London. 
Latterly,  much  taste  has  been  demonstrated  in  first-class  cloth 
boardiug,  which,  for  style  of  finish,  ie  quite  equal  to  anything  of  the 
kind  produced  by  metropolitan  binders.  One  eatablishment 
{Messrs.  Seaton  and  Mackenzie)  employs  111  persons  ;  and  tbe 
work  it  turned  out  last  year  amounted  to  624.o70  volumes,  the 
larger  proportion  being  in  cloth  boards  and  jiaper  covers.  At 
another  eBtablishmont  (W.  Hunter),  where  there  are  74  hands  em- 
ployed, 276,493  volumes  were  bound  or  boarded  in  the  past  year, 
besides  more  than  a  inilllur)  of  periodicals  stitched.  As  seen  by  tbe 
foregoing  list,  bookbinding  in  Edinburgh  gives  employment  to  ^32 
females,  who  are  occupied  chiefly  as  folders  and  sewers.  As  minis- 
tering to  this  trade  tbere  could  bo  mentioned  several  die  and  stamp 
cutting  establishments  (Messrs.  R.  ScLater  h  Son,  and  Messrs.  Ales. 
Ejrkwood  and  Son). 

NewKpapfrs. — From  the  Edinburgh  presB  there  issue  fourteen 
newspapers,  four  of  which  are  published  daily,  namely,  the  Evening 
Cowranf,  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  Daily  Review,  and  Scolfman, 
Since  the  abolition  of  the  several  taxes  which  affected  the  press, 
the  newspapers  of  Ediciburgh,  as  elsewhere,  have,  with  increased 
Bales,  largely  extended  their  influence  s  nor  is  it  unobservable  that 
while  every  shade  of  opinion  is  represented,  no  deterioration  what- 
ever has  taken  placo  either  in  the  mechaaical  preparation,  or  in  the 
literary  qualities  of  the  papers,  since  tliey  were  cheopened  and  popu- 
larised. In  several  establishments,  improved  machinery  to  effect 
rapid  printing  has  been  introduced,  aad  of  this  indication  of  progress 
no  better  example  could  be  given  than  that  presented  by  tbe  Seoti- 
man,  in  tho  printing  office  of  which  there  are  consumed  240  reams, 
or  seven  toDa,  of  paper  weekly.  Two  machines  work  off  impressions 
at  the  rate  of  15,000  and  10,000  an  hour  rcapectively.  The  ordinary 
daily  issue  is  about  17,000,  with  a  separate  weekly  issue  of  36,000, 
One  hundred  and  twenty  persona  are  employed  in  the  establishment, 
besides  22  ileliverers.  Tho  expenditure  for  wagea  and  salaries  alone 
in  tho  several  departments,  mechanical,  commercial,  and  literary,  is 
nearly  £200  per  week,  or  £10,000  yearly. 

Along  with  the  Edinburgh  newspapers  may  be  classed  two  sheets 
consisting  entirely  of  advertiscmonts,  and.  with  some  special  excep- 
tions, delivered  gratuitously.  The  oldest  and  best  known  of  those 
papers  is  the  North  Brittth  Adverliger,  begun  in  1826  :  its  actual 
impresaioQ  ia  17, 190,  but  by  an  organised  system  of  gratuitous  lending 
and  rc-diapersal,  it  has  a  guaranteed  circulation  of  31,000  copies 
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weekly.  Few  instances  could  be  gU-eu  of  gT«fttar  fenevenamm 
i&geniouB  enterprise  in  conDesioa  with  tbe  praes,  than  that  vU 
is  ofFcretl  in  the  conducting  of  thia  successful  undertaking. 

PublMinej,  as  above  shown,  is  carried  on  by  thirty-fcnir  fin 
who  iasue  araoDg  them  ihirty-sii  perioJicals,  weekly,  mAutlily.  < 
quarterly.  They  also,  in  1862,  as  appears  from  advertigint;  liil 
issued  34J  distinct  works,  but  as  many  books  and  new  oditioas  ■ 
not  so  recorded,  the  number  of  misceUaneotis  publication*  pradaa 
yearly  is  probably  about  450.  , 

When  conducted  on  the  comprcheasirc  plan  already  uotioadC  4 
Edinburgh  publishing  establlsliments  constitute  a  curiosity  tDHtl 
factures.     The  largest  of  this  class  is  that  of  Meaars.  Nelaon  ■ 
Sons,  in  which  are  found  eleven  siesm-prioting  macliiues,  •erentl 
hand-presses,  fourteen  stconi  lithographic  machines  and  bud'^Kiai 
besides  bookbinding  and  other  machinery  ;  a  wood-cngnkring  nM 
a  printing-ink  and  an  enamel  and  coloured  paper  mana&ctocr.    1 
entire  number  of  persojia  employed  is  about  '4qO.     The  qmulity 
paper  used  aunually  is  about  250  tons.      The  weekly  wagf*  puA 
1863  amounted  to  £1 1,568  ;  besides  which,  in  the  some  yew  Uh 
was  paid  to  authors  and  editors  the  sum  of  £3,325.     An  oataliUl 
meot  aot  so  extensive,  but  combining  more  of  a  literary  ehWMl 
is  that  of  W.  and  R.  Chambers.      Besides  dcven  printing  mkcUa 
it  comprises  every  departmuut  coaoocted  witli  the  prepontioii  n 
dispersal  of  books  and  perioiliculs.     Connocte\l  with  it  ore  two  pri^ 
cipul  and  six  assistant  editors,  independently  of  a  large  nambcri 
casuid  writers  ;  among  whom,  in  1862,  was  paid  the  sum  of  £&|7M 
The  entire  number  of  persons  usually  occupied  in  the  eHablidnM 
is  2S0,  receiTiDg  in  the  aggregate  upwards  of  £7,000  ••  wiiga  p 
aanum.     The  quantity  of  paper  consumed  in  1 S62  wa«  aboiu  1 
tons.     The  lai-goestablisbmenta  of  Oliver  and  Boyd,  and  of  Pnlltfl 
and  Co.,  present  a  similarly  comprehensive  uuion  of  deporUMl 
and  that  of  Messrs.  Blackwood  embraces  printing  aloag  withporio 
cnl  and  general  publishing. 

Favourably  situated  in  many  respects,  as  has  bceu  seen,  fcr  prai 
cutiug  the  business  of  tho  publisher,  Edinburgh  undeniably  UiM 
under  some  drawbacks  as  a  literary  centre,  which  it  wooU  bs 
want  of  coudour  to  conceal.  The  more  prominent  of  llieae  ii  I 
decline  of  brilliaut  literary  talent  in  Scotland,  whether  ari«ii^fti 
natural  causes,  or,  as  some  might  be  iuciined  to  think,  fran  ll 
distraction  of  mind  and  feeliuK^  towards  subjects  disconnected  wit 
if  not  directly  opposed  to,  imagioalivo  writing.  The  cooMqWU 
has  been  the  want  of  available  liternry  material  from  native  aoom 
and  the  corresponding  necessity  for  druwing  supplies,  at  whaun 
inconvenience,  from  Engtaud.  This  dcHcieucy  is  most  tenabiy  li 
in  the  conducting  of  periodicals  of  a  purely  literary  charaour  i  a 
taken  along  with  another  cause  of  perplexity  to  tbe  pi 
forcing  the  migration  of  certain  braachea  of  the  trodo  to 
here  allude  (o  the  scarcity  of  professional  designers  for  the 
embellishraents  now  required  id  the  more  popular  cbua  of 
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In  this  department,  Edinburgh  pubtiefaers  could  oot  hope  to  compela 
with  any  chance  of  aucceHtt,  iiuleas  they  coutrivcd,  at  the  expendi- 
ture of  sums  reckoned  by  thousands  of  pounds,  to  procure  designs 
from  melropoUtan  artiata  ;  but  as  even  money  cannot  annihilate  the 
inconveniences  attending  this  spocies  of  imporlation,  the  tendency 
jialurally  has  been  to  remove  to  London,  and  there  carry  on  what 
conUl  with  difHculty  be  sustained  in  Edinburgh.  That  this  local 
deficiency  is  not  beyond  remedy,  is  sufficiently  obvious  ;  and  to 
judge  from  cerbiin  indications,  we  may  expect  that,  with  proper 
encouragement,  the  means  of  procuring  fancy  designs  on  wood  will 
not  in  future  bo  wanting. 

With  a  shortcoming  in  original  writing,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
^Edinburgh  has  adopted  meaue  to  compete  gucceasfully  even  aa  re- 
gards compilation,  in  which  department  the  publisher  is  liuble  at 
times  to  be  put  to  considerable  straits.  While  literary  men  in  Lon- 
don are  able  to  draw  on  the  gignulic  resources  of  the  library  in  tho 
British  Museum,  the  literary  mau  of  Edinburgh  is  provided  with  no 
such  accommodation.  His  chief  reliance  is  on  the  library  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  which,  however  liberally  open  to  hia  re- 
searches, is  on  a  far  from  satisfactory  footing  ;  for  it  is  deficient  in 
any  proper  space  adapted  for  study  or  literary  researches.  Happily 
this  defect  is  not  irremediable.  Were  the  Advocates'  Library,  which 
is  enriched  gratuitously  witli  a  copy  of  every  work  published  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  be  transformed,  with  the  consent  of  parties,  and 
under  sanction  of  the  Ivegislature,  into  a  public  library,  freely  and 
oommodiously  open  to  all,  great  would  be  the  service  rendered  to  the 
publishing  trade  of  Edinburgh.  Some  attention  on  the  [)art  of  local 
authorities  to  this  matter  of  public  concern  seems  to  he  eminently 
desirable,  in  order,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  nuslain  the  reputation 
which  our  city  has  acquired  aa  a  centre  of  literary  production. 

Such  ia  a  shoK  exposition  of  tbe  publishing  trade  in  Edinburgh, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  everything  like  discursiveness  or  mere 
sentimcnl,  such  being  inconsistent  with  the  objects  which  the  present 
meeting  has  in  view.  Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to  show  that 
the  trade,  directly  or  indirectly,  maintains  a  considerable  number  of 
individuals,  and  is  the  means  of  circulating  in  a  steady  way  large 
sums  of  money — not  the  least  of  its  benefits  being  that  the  trade 
affords  a  respectable  remunerative  employment  to  a  numerous  body 
of  young  women,  who  might  otherwise  ho  in  straitened  circura- 
Btances.  1  wish  I  could.havo  added  that  the  trade  was  in  course  of 
hopefnl  exlensioD,  which  I  am  sorry  it  is  not,  at  least  as  reganls  the 
issuing  of  high-class  imaginative  writings.  ]n  some  branches,  it  is 
scarcely  keeping  ite  ground,  a  circumstance  which  I  impute  to  no 
shortcoming  in  the  enterprise  or  munificence  of  the  publishers,  but  to 
other  causes,  to  which  I  have  taken  tbe  lil>erty  to  draw  attention. 
Some  of  these,  as  I  have  said,  are  remediable,  others  are  not,  and 
perhaps,  so  far  as  they  are  remediable,  any  explanations  I  have 
offered  may  not  be  without  a  good  effect.  Clearly,  the  head  and  front 
of  the  difficulty  we  have  to  encouuter  ia  that  of  contending  against 
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London,  ihe  great  centre  of  attraction  for  men  of  letWs,  tk 
wliere  every  aid  required  by  the  pultlisher — vlistic,  vmAaadai, 
coiamerci&t — is  ready  at  hand  at  a  mameDl'a  notice  t  flod  wfaen 
there  esiet  those  eitcnaive  means  of  adTeriisiBg  m  which  w 
of  the  success  of  the  publisher  depend?.  Noi  tli&t  E<UiilMlgll 
vaidofthese  means,  but  intelligence  of  the  kind  I  refer  lo  is 
HMflt  advantageously  through  chimnela  that  coiumaiid 
England,  where  the  great  book-buying  pc^alation  u  to  Iw 
That  Edinburgh,  umier  the  disadviuitages  of  its  poation, 
iuvo  done  bd  much  as  it  has,  is  matter  alike  for  eorpriae  ud 
tion,  and  just  shows  what  miiy  be  eRected  by  aa  indomitable 
of  pei-aevcrance.  That  thia  a|nrit  will  not  give  up  the  fighl  wii 
a  struggle,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  nnii  I  Bhall  rejoice  m»  mucli 
one  if  it  nbould,  even  to  the  moderaW  degree  of  kea|iiiig  its 
come  off  victorious.  Of  course,  whatever  tend*  to  pnMMiM  tM 
genial — or.  to  coin  a  word,  unlock — lentiment  in  Scotland,  far  it 
iiom  such  seotiinent  that  literary  inclinations  and  &tKitades  i|>ii 
will  materially  contribute  to  this  desirable  end. 


I 


The  Patent  Questiou.     By  R.  A.  iLkcro. 

Is  treating  of  the  patent  question,  we  are  called  to 
priacii>I(iB  ou  which  iuveutors  ought  to  be  rewarded  at 
the  actual  sUlo  ol'  pateot  legislation,  and  the  uiode  in  wIm^ 
lation  may  be  brought  into  cunfomijty  with  those  priociplen.  Wl 
out  any  formal  divisiou,  theee  brooches  of  this  greM  aabjeel  n 
severally  come  under  notice  iu  the  fallowing  notes. 

The  principles  ou  which  iuveutors  ought  to  be  ileult  witli  will 
best  understood  by  obtaiaiug  a  clear  view  of  the  fights  and 
of  inventors. 

With    regard    to  these   there    prevails  nuob  mii 
Spurious  sentiment  is  too  frequently  allowed  to  dood  the  j 
of  parties  who  seek  to  reform  our  puient  legialatioa. 

What,  tlien,  are  the  inventor'e  rights  ? 

Uuqueritjonably,  the  inveator  has  the  right  la  use  bia  owb 
tion.     It  is  a  scrioua  objectiou  to  patent  laws  that,  nnlfan  1m  W 
first  to  patent,  Lo  may  lose  this  right.     Quilf  caaunonlyaa  in 
suggests  itSL'lf  lo  u  nuin1>cr  of  persons  about  the  »aine  ttmc    la 
caec,  all  but  the  one  who  is  the  ttrst  to  use  asd  patent  it  arc 
of  the  advantage  of  the  improvemeut,  though  it  is  tw  much  (tatir 
his  original  device. 

Further,  ihe  inventor  lins  the  right  to  conceal  hia  invuttiiM. 
to  the  propriety  of  doing  so,  he  must  himself  jodgc  Of  co 
Jdso,  he  may  reveal  his  secret  and  ac<^pt  a  coneideratioa  ^  itt  ■ 

The  inventor  has  uo  other  natural  right. 

On  the  othor  side,  what  right  al&ctiog  the  inveaiMi  hM 
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Stete  ?  None.  It  canaot  claim  participation  in,  nor  revelatioa  o^ 
the  inventor's  secret. 

Yet  has  tlie  State  a  duty.  While  proCocting  the  inyentor  in  tha 
free  exercise  of  his  right  of  use,  it  should,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tain the  natural  right  of  all  its  citizens  to  do  whatever  they  pleaso, 
proTided  it  wrongs  uobody,  and  particularly  to  carry  on  their  trades 
with  their  own  machines,  sad  in  their  own  ways. 

Here  arise  tlio  questions — Docs  public  use  of  an  iavention  diB- 
covered  by  an  individual  do  him  a  wrong  ?  Are  forms,  combinationa, 
processes,  that  he  has  introduced,  his  escluaivoly  ?  We  have  already 
virtually  answered  in  the  negative.  Hence,  for  the  State  to  allow 
the  inventor  an  exclusive  privilege  or  right  is  to  limit  or  trespass  on 
the  rights  of  others. 

Statute  law  institutes  in  favour  of  inventors  exclusive  privileges, 
which  become,  or  are  called,  their  rights  ;  but  in  doing  bo  it  pre- 
aerves  the  principle  of  the  right  of  the  public,  since,  at  the  end  of 
the  period  for  which  it  grants  these  privileges,  they  cease.  If  they 
were  natural  rights  of  property,  lapse  of  time  would  not  make  them 
noli  ;  and  iaveutious  could  not  become  public  property  without 
positive  enactment. 

The  privileges  which  statute  law,  rightly  or  wrongly,  creates,  are 
not  granted  in  consequence  of  aekuowlcdged  or  claimed  right  of 
property  ;  nor  are  they  the  price  whereby  the  State  purchases  from 
an  inventor  a  right  of  property,  Tliey  are  the  reward  (or,  be  it 
the  price)  whereby  it  induces  him  to  reveal  his  secret,  and  introduce 
hia  inventioD  into  use.  The  latter  part  of  the  contract — the  intro- 
ducing into  use — is  a  condition  too  frequently  neglected,  perhaps 
now  altogether  lost  sight  of,  and  no  longer  insisted  on  either  by  courts 
or  legislators,  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Here  let  us  pause  or  digress,  in  order  to  make  some  observations 
intended  to  remove  certain  difficulties  that  may  arise  and  embarrass 
some  inquirers. 

Right  of  property  in  inventions  cannot  be  established  by  analogy 
from  the  case  of  property  in  things  material.  Take  the  case  of  a 
auux  who  reclaims  and  occupies  or  uses  a  piece  of  land.  If  anybody 
besides  intrudes,  and  proceeds  to  cultivate  it,  he  interferes  with  this 
prior  occupaut.  Both  cannot  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  it,  or  of  its 
fruits.  But  if  that  which  the  man  reclaims  and  uses  be  something 
he  makes  available  from  the  unesplorod  or  waste  parts  of  the  world 
of  miud — as,  for  instance,  a  method  of  improving  land,  and  rendering 
it  productive — ten  thousand  other  persons  may  appropriato  and 
enjoy  it  as  fully  as  he  himself  does,  without  the  smallest  intrusion  on 
their  part,  or  any  interference  of  one  with  another. 

Or,  take  the  illustration  in  a  slightly  different  form  :  a  man 
makes  and  uses  a  plough.  It  cannot  be  used  at  tlie  some  time  by 
his  neighbour.  But  if  he  invents  a  now  kind  of  plough,  all  hia 
neighbours  may  make  ploughs  similar,  without  injuring  him — lliat 
is,  without  takiug  his  property — viz.,  tlie  particular  plough  he  made. 

The  diftereuce  arises  from  the  constiLution   of  ihlugs.    It  has 
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pleased  ihe  Creator,  who  knowa  what  U  good  for  man,  and  what  i 
limits  within  which  the  tendeucy  to  prefer  self  may  be  permit 
draw  a  hronil  line  of  dislinetion  betwet'ii  thing?  materinl  and  i 
immaterial.     Things  material  H"  renders  incapable  of  lieing 
prtated  by  n  number  of  persona  without  the  share   of  each 
bein<r  less  than  the  whole.     Joint  participation  in  these  itobtaind 
only  by  abstractiou  of  Bomeihitig  '^f^i'"  ^  prcTioua  poaseasor  ;  wha 
in  tbJDga  immaterial — ideas,  principles,  modes — joint  p«nici|ii 
involves  no  abstraction. 

Again  :  as  a  number  of  persons  canoot  simnltaneoostr  or  joi 
use  the  same  laud,  the  same  plough,  or  any  other  material  it 
without  directly  affecting  the  u^,  or  profit,  or  convenience  af 
original  owner,  it  is  evident  they  cannot  by  any  joint  use  add  td 
public  wealih  more  than  this  one  owner's  exclnsire  use  would  ( 
posing  always  that  he  makes  the  best  and  utmost  use  of  it)  -.  wbn 
in  things  immaterial,  by  simullaueous  use  (which,  as  we  have  i 
according  to  the  wise  and  happy  constitution  of  things,  is  pot 
and  beneficial)  the  public  wealth  increases  in  proportion  to 
number  of  periwns  participating.  If,  for  instance — to  revert  to 
former  illuslratiouB — by  a  new  method  or  principle  of  cuttiva 
land,  or  making  a  plongh,  the  produce  is  doubled,  mankind 
enriched  by  this  increase  of  the  productive  power  in  proportia 
the  number  of  persons  who  nsc  the  invention.  Therefore,  to  eo(H 
exclusive  use  of  improvements  is  to  wrong  and  injure  the  cotmna 
as  well  as  individuals. 

Leaving  such  theoretical  considerations,  there  are  practical  <A 
tions  and  difficulties  to  adduce  against  instituting  or  recopit 
private  property  in  inventions,  and  investing  inventors  with  ex 
sive  rights.  A  material  thing  the  owner  can  preserve  to  bin 
It  is  visible,  tangible,  localised,  definite,  individual,  unique, 
sees  it,  ctm  watch  it,  can  defend  it.  It  is  where  he  is  or  maybe 
is  or  may  be  where  it  is.  It  is  entirely  under  his  control.  It  no 
be  mistaken  by  anybody  else  as  his  own.  Everybody  but  the  m 
can  without  difficulty  avoid  meddling  with  it,  Independenci 
law  and  police,  the  owner  of  u  farm  can,  by  fencing,  keep 
intruders — of  a  house  or  goods,  by  bolts  and  locks,  fruslraie  but 
— of  a  purse,  by  weapons,  repel  the  highwayman  ;  and  he  do 
most  righteously,  and  without  question  or  challenge,  for  his  cutf 
right  are  clear,  and  they  are  conscious  wrongdoers.  In  all  tki 
owner  is  attending  to  only  his  own  property,  premises,  or  bow 
and  minding  no  other  person's.  Mark  the  contrast  when  «ra  I 
to  deal  with  things  immaterial,  inventions.  That  sorl  of 
perly  is  not  visible,  deSncd,  individual.  It  is  not  confined  to 
ticulor  places.  It  cannot  he  hedged  about,  or  put  aniler  tlio  cb 
of  watchmen.  Its  owner  should  be  uhiquitous  and  omntMia 
take  due  cogmsance  and  care  of  it  In  managing  it  he  Ktnf 
confine  his  attention  to  Lis  own  business,  but  enperiniend,  ay«; 
interfere  with,  the  businesses  of  innumerable  other  people.  A* 
cannot,  aSier  all  bta  eepiooagc,  by  his  own  act  secure  fait 
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He  must  invoke  oxtenial,  State  aid.  He  requires  to  prosecute.  The 
legislature  liaving  gone  out  of  it«  course  to  frnmott  Inff  which  niHkes 
men  wrongdoers  for  doing  that  which  they  have  a  Datura!  right  to 
do,  and  even  for  doing  that  which  they  hove  for  themselvoB  dis- 
covered the  way  to  do — men  who  may  be  equally  unconsciouaof  any 
breach  of  law  and  of  any  moral  offence — the  courts  must  be  called 
into  action,  auil  supposed  contraveners,  one  after  auother,  subjected 
to  the  loss  and  annoyance  of  law  proceedings  ;  the  patentee  failing 
to  recover  all  that  la  legally  hla  dae,  and  everyouo  having  large 
expenses  to  bear. 

We  may  now,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  away  what  has  been  to 
some  a  stumbling-block,  notice  certain  diHtinctiona  between  the 
subjects  resj>ectively  of  patent  right  and  copyright.  Those  things 
that  belong  to  the  province  of  patent  right  are  in  their  natore 
capable  of  being  independently  discoTered  or  originated,  in  the  same 
identical  form,  by  a  plurality  of  persons.  Of  this  character  are  the 
principles  of  mechanism,  processes  of  manufucture,  and  forms  or 
methods  accordant  thereto.  Such,  indeed,  are,  as  a  rule,  actually 
discovered  or  invented  by  several  persons,  and  this  very  ollen  almost 
simultaneously.  It  is  otherwise  with  things  that  beloug  to  the 
province  of  copyright — literary  and  artistic  combinations,  books, 
pictures,  musical  compositions,  involving  any  degree  of  elaboration. 
Such,  at  no  interval  of  time,  have  ever  been  produced  by  even  one 
other  person  except  a  copyist. 

This  ground  for  differential  treatment  ia  connected  with  others, 
InparticuJui',  the  literary  or  artistic  compositions  of  one  person  are 
perfectly  distinguishable  from  those  of  every  other.  Hence  the 
copyright  privilege  is  conceded  in  the  absolute  certainty  that  the 
grantee  is  their  true  and  oujy  originator  or  first  producer  or  creator, 
ffo  second  person  can  come  forward,  after  the  copyright  privilege 
U  secured  to  an  author  or  artist,  and  allege  that  the  poem  or  picture 
he  composed  also.  To  infringe  coi>yright  means  to  alavisbly  or 
meanly  copy  the  work  of  another.  Tu  constitute  infringement  it  is 
not  BufGcicut  that  the  second  person's  book  baa  the  same  subject,  and 
the  some  purpose  in  view,  and  is  turitten  in  the  same  spirit  as  the 
first ;  the  "  matter  "  must  be  the  same,  and  in  the  same  form.  And 
so  with  pictures,  the  subjects  may  bo  the  same  ;  the  ideas  miiy  show 
great  correspondence.  Exactness  of  "  matter  "  and  of  arrangement 
is  everything.  Patent  right,  on  tho  contrary,  may  be  infringed 
where  there  is  no  such  exactness,  and  no  copyiug  whatever,  but 
complete  originality.  Disregarding  form,  it  forbids  the  embodiment 
and  use  of  ideas,  even  of  ideas  entirely  one's  own. 

We  have  thus  the  inconsistency,  or  paradox,  that  the  exclusive 
privileges  which  have  for  their  province  only  material  objects — 
which  engage  only  our  bodily  frame  and  those  senses  merely  that 
bave  their  exercise  on  matter  apart  from  mind  (and  this  is  all 
that  patentable  inventions  (lo)^-carry  prohibition  into  the  region 
«f  ideas ;  while  those  other  exclusiA-e  privileges,  in  whose  province 
matter  serves  only  as  a  vehicle  or  excitant  of  things  immaterial— 
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conceptions,  momorieB,  taetei,  emotions — tmd  as  ka  instrnmeDt  W, 
set  the  niiitd  B-working  and  affect  tlie  higher  seneea  kdA  fairii)  ~ 
make  no  such  incumoDS,  keeping  entirely  clear  of  interfeivucv  wi' 
any  man's  practical  use  of  ideas. 

Literary   and    artistic   copyright   has    for    ita    promce 
tangible  work?,  intended  only  for  the  eye,  or  the  ear  or  inner 
through  the  eye — objects  to  be  looked  upon,  listened  to, 
not  things  to  bo  worked  with  or  employed,  nor  things  c 
nor  mere  modes  of  doing  a  thing,  like  the  subjects  of  p&leni 
It  has  no  regard  to  processes,  operatioua,  implements. 
unlike  patent  right,  it  interferes  not  with  manufacttirara, 
miners,  farmers,  shipping.     Its  sphere  i?  in   finished  prod' 
works  of  art  iii  their  completed  state— objects  that  arc 
and  nnmistakeable.     Infriitgemoiits,  therefore,  ar«  necea^arilj 
manifest  and  of  set  purpose,  whereas  iafriugementfi  of  potent 
are  often  doubtful,  even  when  tlie  subjects  or  reeults  eau  be 
and  when  the  facts  of  the  case  are  assented  to  by  all  parties ; 
it  is  a  questiou  of  processes,  its  infringements  arc  often  nndi 
after  the  fleeting  moment  during  which  they  nro  alleg-ed  to 
taken  place.     Further,  as  before  said,  contraventions  of 
may  be, and  not  unfreqnentlyare,  done  unconi«!ionsly  or  ni 

The  foregoing  distinctions  do  not  lose  force  when  viewed  ni 
nezion  with  another  class  of  objects  for  which  privileges  (ha^, 
shortlived)  have  been  recently  introduced — viz.,  designs  and  paluni^ 
These  occupy  a  borderlanj.     They  belong  to  the  proriorp  of 
right,  hut  truverso  the  province  of  patent  right,  directly  ini 
Uke  it,  with  certain  roauufucturers'  freedom  of  prodoctio: 
Be  letterpress  priutfirs,  engravers,  (fcc.  are  atlected  by  tb«  oib^ 
copyrights. 

The  law  recognises  the  existonce  of  some  dtetinction  within 
province  of  patent  right,  and  sauctioua  part  of  the  above  concl 
by  refusing  to  give  patents  for  principles,  though,  indeed,  it  «i 
the  refusal  by  allowing  the  discoverer  of  any  one  mode  of 
out  a  principle  to  claim  every  other  mode- 
Some  one  may  ask — How,  tliou,  is  the  diseovervr  or  inrentor,  wM 
is  tlie  posse.iBor  of  knowledge  in  tbo  useful  arta  that  oihen  poiM 
not,  to  make  it  profitable  to  himself? 

We  have  ahcady  pronounced  that  he  may  employ  ihia  iiiimli^i 
himself — be  may  nse  it  iii  hia  business.  He  may  idso  ooaaamBiam 
it  to  others  for  a  considenvtion — that  is,  sell  it. 

For  this  latter  employment  of  his    knowledge   there 
specific  contract  or  promise:  for  selling  there  must  b«  a  boTW; 
tuition,  a  pupil ;  with  an  agreement  as  to  terms  in  either  eaw. 

It  ifl  in  (his  manner — by  contract  or  promise — the  invenfor 
liiB  right.     The  State,  however,  may  bay  or  not,  «a  it  aoM  fit; 
may  engage  him  as  its  instructor  or  not,  as  it  chooses ;  and  it 
down  itself  the  conditions  ou  which  it  will  contract. 

A  radical  fault  of  the  present  system  is,  that  it  empowrra  in 
to  compel  the  State  to  become  purchaser  or  pupil,  and  witfc 
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CKtraoriiiDary,  the  cruel  condition,  thot  the  nation  mnst  resign  for 
fourteen  years  the  beneticial  use  of  ■whnt  ia  acquired.  Or,  to  put 
the  matter  somewhat  differently,  it  favours  ihis  class,  by  nllowing 
them  to  grniit  licences,  and  charge  their  own  price,  which  is,  in  fact, 
Barrende.ring  to  them  authority  to  tax  mthoiit  rule,  limit,  or  control, 
all  who  use  their  inventions — a.  power  Burpassing  royul  prerogative 
or  any  pretensions  of  Parliament. 

A  very  different  and  comelier  plea  tlian  right  of  properly  is  Bome> 
times  nrged  in  the  investor's  behalf.  Is  not  he  a  public  benefactor  ? 
He  renders  a.  service  ? 

Admitting  that  the  first  introducer  of  an  invenlion  renders  a 
service,  he  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  benefactor,  since  be  merely 
geeks  his  own  interest. 

But  does  lie  not  render  the  same  service  as  if  he  were  disinterested, 
and  perhaps  a  better  service  V  Be  it  bo  supposed ;  yet  what  happens 
in  aualogons  cases?  He  who  first  treads  what  becomes  »  beaten 
track  to  a  spring,  renders  good  servico  by  showing  or  facilitating 
the  way  for  others ;  yet  ho  ia  not  rewarded.  The  neighbours  may 
thank  him,  and  compliment  him ;  they  may  possibly  present  some 
mark  of  favour.  But  be  has  no  claim.  All  they  render  is  tx  gratia  : 
for  the  well  and  the  path  to  it  were  neither  of  tbein  his;  he  could 
Dot  ]irevent  the  use  of  either.  This  is  exactly  the  position  of  the 
inventor. 

The  neighbours,  indeed,  may  bargain  with  a  man  that  ho  show  the 
way  to  -some  well;  and  just  so  the  State  may  bargain  with  the 
inventor.  If  he  will  render  the  service  of  specifying  his  plans,  ho 
is  to  be  entitled  to  a  patent.  There  is  no  prior  or  moral  obligation 
to  reward  in  either  case — nor  generally  any  great  boon  conferred  on 
the  public.  Some  shrewd  people,  estimating  tiiirly  the  boon,  may 
be  eACUBcd  for  alleging  that,  as  the  path,  so  the  invention  would 
soon  become  known  ;  and  for  founding  on  this  a  plea  for  moderate 
expectations  on  the  one  side,  and  more  moderate^  concessions  on 
the  other. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  paper  to  plead  for  easy  terms.  Its 
object  is  to  exhibit  and  plead  for  justice,  which  is  tantamount  to 
contending  for  restitution  of  lost  public  rights  and  the  emancipation 
of  industry.  Yet  what  the  inventor  ia  called  on  to  relinquish  is  not 
national  reward  or  national  liberality — this  let  him  atill  enjoy — but 
ntther  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  extended — that  is,  monopoly,  or 
exclusive  privileges,  and  the  power  to  favour  some  by  granting 
licences  and  to  injure  all  by  refusing  or  charging  too  high  for 
licences.  Monopoly  in  a  great  country  and  an  extensive  tnuie  is  a 
privilege  that,  bad  and  antiquated  as  it  is,  would  be  still  more 
ofi'easive  and  absurd  but  for  the  accompanying  privilege  of  licensing. 
To  license  is  simply  to  admit  others  to  participate  in  the  monopoly. 

JUonopoIy  is  a  very  clumsy  and  ineffective  means  of  attaining  tlie 
original  main  design  of  patents,  viz.,  the  instituting  of  new 
manofacturea.  The  profit  reaped  from  it  is  greatest  when  and 
where  that  end  hae  been  attained — that  is,  in  those  circumstances 
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where  a  stimulus  is  wHTitc<l  least,  and  whon  mud  wbeiv  its 
tivencBB  is  most  felt.  Its  productiveness  is  l»Mi8t  wliere  the  in* 
vrigiaatity  and  merit  are  greatest.  Alter  a  new  branch 
duBtry  is  establislied,  what  in  monopoly  bnt  a  heavy 
embairaasment,  a  restraint  ?  Is  it  not  a  grievance  that  ial 
TVOrks  BhouliI  step  the  privileged  iaveator,  and  draw  a  huge 
from  some  single  machine  or  process  'i  This  revenue  l««rs 
relation  to  the  origiuulil:y  of  the  contrivance,  and  the  improbab 
of  its  being  independentlj  discovered  or  known,  nor  to  lint  ji 
taken  to  elaborate  it,  nor  even  to  its  intrinsic  value,  bnt  depnda 
the  number  of  works  that  will  adopt  the  patenlfid  plas.  A  Tn 
beet-fiu^ar  patent,  extremely  lucrative  now.  would  have  brooglii 
inventor  little  if  oblaine^l  tifi.y  years  ago,  when  the  maaufiactare' 
striving  to  establish  itself,  and  would  still  bring  in  little  iu  couaC 
where  the  manufacture  ieyct  in  its  infancy. 

It  is,  ill  general,  however,  with  great  uncnncem  that  specifieMa 
and  patents  are  treated  now.    MAnufncturers  may  not  avail  tlienMH 
even  for  experimental  purpose^  of  tlie  plans  ibey  submit 
say,  because,  as  a  generaj  rule,  we  are  not  warraotad  W  beOn^ 
we  do  not  believe,  the  matters  specilied  have  in  general  been  fiiUy 
been  auecessfully  introduced  into  practice,  and  been  proved  snpa 
to  plans  previously  in  use.     They  are  as  yet  tentative,  with 
chauce  of  proving  valuable.      There  is,  undoubtedly,  too 
this  sort  of  fishing.     Persons  uuac(|uait]ted  witli  tbe  facts  will  h»t 
credit  the  extent  to   which,   after  these  nets  are  thrown  into 
water,  they  are  lefl  untended,  merely  inten'upting  the  na' 
the  stream — bow  often,  if  we  may  change  our  simile,  the 
that  patents  erect  are  lefl  closed,  wilb  nobody  attending 
interrupting  the  thoroughfare  on  the  higbways  of  inductiial 
prise. 

No  estimate  of  the  advantnge  to  be  expected  from  specificataoa 
iiilDre  can  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  present  experieiiG«  :  for  QOir 
publications  of  the  Patent  OtTiee  (wluch  are,  indeetl,  iugfalj 
able  to  tbe  dejiartment)  arc  registers  and  notices  of  restiiolicA^ 
inventions  iliat  people  may  not  use  :  whereas,  in  the  ffood 
coming,  they  will  convey  benefits  for  the  fri^e  u»  of  all.  They ' 
then  hi:  received  with  pleasure,  be  read  with  aridiiy,  and  prove 
measurably  more  useful. 

It  must  surely  be  a  great  advantage  to  tiave  new  discov«riM 
plans,  as  soon  as  they  oj'e  made,  carefully  described  by  the 
who  alone  can  cominun  icale  them.  This  henetit  a  patent  ift 
confci's,  besides  assuring  to  manufacturers  exemption  from  tht 
and  inquisitorial  espionage  to  which  idl  would  be  exposed 
were  no  patent  system,  and  1o  which  not  a  few  might  be  t 
degrade  themselves  by  resorting.  A  rijiht  system,  tbi 
worth  not  a  little  as  n  meaus  of  preserving  the  honour  and 
confidence  of  manulactui-ers. 

The    expediency,  therefore,  may  be  assumed  of  some 
stimulate  Uie  publishing  or  specifying  of  inventions. 
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Having  this  objecl  in  view,  it)  it  fcr  llie  public  iulercst — is  it-,  oa 
tbo  whole,  wise  and  fair — to  substitute  tor  monopoly  privileges,  aa 
the  stimulua  and  reward  of  inventors,  graiii.i  of  monoyl 

To  answer  this  (|ue9lJon,  let  ua  consider  bow  the  change  would 
afiect  tbe  invcnlora  and  the  public. 

As  to  invuntors — would  they  be  more  stimulated  to  invent  and  to 
publish  by  the  one  than  by  the  other  form  of  reward  t 

A  money  t^iant  is  more  honourable  and  more  agreeable  to  the 
feelings  of  the  recipient.  Though  at  first  si^ht  it  may  weor  a  more 
mercenary  appearance,  it  really  rccomineuds  lUielf  to  generous  minds 
by  superior  ftttnwtions.  It  implies  selection  from  claims  that  are 
worthless,  and  therefore  confers  honour.  To  be  registered  by  one'8 
own  act  alone  among  thousands  of  mere  claimants  (%nd  this  is  sub- 
stantially what  to  taie  out  a  patent  amounts  to),  is  scarcely  so  credit- 
able as  mere  entry  for  a  competitive  examination,  for  entry  at  least 
evidences  emulation,  aspiration,  readiness  to  undergo  a  testing  trial. 

At  first,  indeed,  there  is  between  the  two  kinds  of  grant  but  little 
external  difference.  The  inventor,  either  way,  is,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  OS  yet  only  submitting  his  claims — at  best,  entering  the  lists. 
But  from  the  moment  the  grant  of  money  is  made,  he  is  distinguished. 
What  he  receives  is  a  honomriian,  a  recognition  and  reward  of  merit. 

And  there  is  superadded  the  powerful  incentive  of  graduation — 
increased  reward  and  honour  according  to  degrees  of  merit.  This  is 
more  than  a  mere  stimulus :  it  satisfies  the  craving  at^r  justice, 
which  notoriously  the  monopoly  system  fails  to  do. 

Besides,  the  reward,  when  deserved,  is  prompt  and  sure ;  the  bird 
is  in  hand.  Working  men,  being  without  capital,  connexions,  and 
influence — and,  indeed,  most  others  with  these  advantages — would 
in  general  greatly  prefer  the  certainty  of  a  moderate  sum  of  money, 
payable  at  once,  to  the  prospect  (or,  rather,  the  chance)  of  a  much 
larger  sum  afler  the  lapse  of  years,  especially  as  it  is  attained  with- 
out the  toil  and  trouble,  without  tlie  negotiations,  labours,  and 
hazards,  of  actually  engaging  in  business  transactions. 

And  it  is  subject  to  no  deductions.  The  inventor  will  no  longer 
fre(|uently  require  to  transfer  his  patent,  or  promise  away  the 
greatest  part  of  its  fruits  to  others,  who  leave  him  nothing  but  the 
bones  to  pick — sometimes  only  the  emptied  shells. 

In  all  these  respects  a  monopoly  privilege  contrasts  very  unfavour- 
ably. To  obtain  it  is  no  honour.  It  makes  no  distinction.  It 
involvea  labours,  anxieties,  delays,  disappointments. 

True  it  ia  that,  though  the  majority  ol  patents  may  be  pecuniary 
failures,  many  patents  are  successful  in  extracting  from  the  public 
lai^e  s>iim8  of  money  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  even  these  are  pro- 
fitable, for  there  is  a  debit  side  of  the  account  which  showa  heavy  ptr 
contras  of  commissions,  travelling,  litigation,  and  other  expenses, 
besides  neglect  of  the  patentee's  more  t'egitimate  affairs. 

And  of  the  few  that  bring  in  the  princely  revenues  of  which  we 
have  heard,  how  small  a  proportion  is  held  by  the  actual  inventors — 
how  lai-ge  a  proportion  has  passed  into  other  hands  !     Certainly,  that 
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quota  only  of  the  drawini;^  whidi  the  actual  inventon  rec^ni 
measure  of  efficacy  possessed  by  tlie  patent  syMetn  M  a  sdiBiltHa 

Permit  a  caution  agiLuist  llic  mislake  of  confounding  in' 
patentees.     The  former  are  not  all  patenlees ;  pcrbaps  tbe 
number  ai'e  nol.    Patentees  are  not  nil  InTenlors  ;  may  be  ihc 
niunber  are  not.     It  is  a  defect  of  our  laws  tliat  pnieDis  are 
indlsci  iminat/^ly  to  inventorii  and  to  mere  appropriniiirs.    It  u 
iDTGutora  only  we  have  to  conudor.     What  ia  paid  to  Dorn-hitifl 
and  importers  is  little  else  than  lost  money. 

It  13  also  a  defect  —  a  great  defect  —  thai  our  ^rstem  pfM 
no  place  for  the  recording  of  inventions  by  persons  who  4b 
wish  a  patent,  and  lenves  unprovided  for  the  cmcb  not  a  f«ir, 
not  unimportant,  by  any  means — of  men  of  soi«aoe  wlio  in 
laboratoi'ica  and  closets  discover  or  dcvisu  subalMOoes,  eombinal 
and  operations  of  practical  utility.  IVe  know  not  how  mud 
lose  by  these  omissions,  and  by  the  repellent  character  of  oar 
mode  of  dealing  with  inventors  and  dispoainn;  of  inventions. 

Here  I  ivish  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  influence  of 
the  prospects  of  trnpioyta,  and  this  without  any  pui-poae 
much  of  the  argument.      Valeat  quanluni. 

We  have  already  touched  on  the  advantage  of  money  gtairi 
working  men  who  are  inventors,  and  have  thence  antkipata 
anch  a  system  popular  favour.  Wc  now  view  the  prcMol  ijtln 
it  affects  working:  nicn  who  arc  not  inventors.  The  ob)ecl* 
which  an  operative  engages  himself  arc  twofold  :  to  eun  mf^ 
to  acquire  knowledge  and  skill  :  theae  latter  being  a  vxlnabl*  pg 
— or,  GO  to  speak,  capital — available  as  a  legitimate  and 
understood  means  of  promoting;  his  advancement.  Pateu 
^ons  prevent  him  from  making  hi^  knowledge  protiiable, 
his  opportunities  of  turning  hi^  ekIU  to  aooounL  If  it 
the  obstacle  that  patent  laws  inti^rpoae,  wtn^mon  nxiuld 
wages  advanced  by  masters  naturally  unwilling  to  toaa  thew 
lories  of  their  secrets  ;  and  higher  wages  would  ba 
other  applicants  for  the  servicee  of  men  who  woolil  indeed  to 
be  "  treasures." 

In  connexion  with  this  topic  let  us  revert  to  tlie  origin  ot 
At  that  time  the  "specilying"  was  not  much  cared  for  ;  that 
the  country  was  supposed  to  gain  wns  the  training  of  warkmBu 
qualii'ying  them  to  set  up  for  themselves  in  the  bnnnew  vl 
being  Brst  established  by  a  single  poreon,  would  be,  ta  tbn 
course,  teamed  by  several,  who  in  their  turn  should  be  able  to 
others  also.  The  movement'  of  trade  were  then  ao  slow, 
demand  so  Unuted,  as  lo  permit  monopoly.  It  then  ansirvnd 
which  it  now  does  not.  1  doubt  much  if  our  ancestors,  who 
and  countenanced  this  privilege,  would  have  upheld  it,  if  in  tkeir 
the  privilege  had  meant,  not  an  inventor's  prai;tica)  ia 
a  trade,  but  his  shutting  a  door  a^unat  all  who  will 
his  opening  it,  while  very  likely  he  has  no  serious  in: 
himself  engaged  in  the  occupation. 
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We  have  noticed  that  our  present  ByBtem  leaves  an  inventor  free 
lo  take  a  patent  or  not,  yet  cowjiels  the  State  to  buy  the  secret 
of  any  person  who  wishes  to  soil.  Nobody  would  think  this  a  great 
hardsbip,  if  the  conditions  usual  in  compulsory  porchases  were 
observed,  viz.,  ibat  the  price  should  be  pivid  in  money,  nud  its  amount 
be  deterujini'd  by  a  conipeient  valualor  acting  for  mutual  behoof. 

The  vciy  opposite  is,  iin(brtunat«i|y,  the  mode  of  selling  lo  the 
Statt>  an  iiivuniion.  Thi>  ytal.B.  we  have  seen,  pays  not  in  money, 
but  in  monopoly,  'i'hu  transaction  is  an  uueigual — a  prepoBterooB, 
barter.  The  State  buys  the  secret  ibr  behoof  of  the  world,  and  in 
return  gives  away  for  fourteen  years  its  resident  subjects'  title  to 
do  the  thing  specified,  besides  investing  the  inventor  witli  power  to 
levy  on  all  resident  users  duriog  thai  term  an  arbitrary  tax.  The 
word  "tax"  best  expresses  what  ia  meant  by  Uie  gentler  word 
"iiocnce,"  "fee,"  and  "royalty  ;"  but  such  a  tax  is  worse  thaa 
taxes  levied  by  Government  in  several  respects :  it  has  no  limit — 
it  is  not  levied  equally — it  is  not  remitted  when  tliere  are  no  profits 
ftnd  means  whereirom  to  pay.  Some  will  contend,  with  apparent 
reason,  that  it  is  exacted  witbout  sufficient  value  received,  withtiut 
equivalent  service  rendered. 

To  invest  inventors  with,  and  to  subject  trade  to,  such  despotic 
power  is  a  most  extraordinary  anomaJy.  not  commonly  regarded  as 
folly  only  because  familiar,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  original 
design  of  patents,  which  we  have  seen  was  the  promotion  of  trade 
and  manufactutes.  How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for — wc  daie  not  say, 
justified  ?  The  explanation  has  been  given  :  at  a  time,  centuries  ago, 
when  the  useful  arts  were  in  their  infancy,  England,  in  order  that 
new  trades  should  be  introduced,  waa  willing  to  attract  them  by  the 
lore  of  exclusive  privileges.  These  privileges,  under  the  circum- 
stances, involved  no  interference  with  any  trade  already  existing 
there  ;  and  probably  the  idea  of  granting  licences  was  not  entertained, 
or  their  practical  effect  in  an  age  when  manufactures  should  be 
bighly  developed  and  patents  granted  in  thousands,  was  not  foreseen. 
If  the  privileges  and  licences  now  applied  only  to  new  trades  or  new 
branches  of  trade,  philosophers  and  statesmen  might  denounce  them 
aa  unconstitutional  or  not  allowed  by  sound  political  economy;  but 
manufacturers  could  not  complain,  as  now  they  do,  that  in  businesses 
already  established,  flourishing,  and  progressive,  they  are  harassed 
and  hindered  by  burdens,  restraints,  iind  prohibiliona,  that  act  aa 
penalties  imposed  by  the  nation  on  those  it  ought  to  defend,  and  as 
premiums  to  their  rivals.  These  complaints  arise  from  the  fact 
that  inventions  now-a-days  are,  in  general,  intrusions  on  ground 
already  occupied,  being  for  processes  and  machines  to  bo  used  in 
manu&cturea  long  ago  established ;  and  they  are  aggravated  by  the 
great  extent  and  perfection  of  modern  manufactures,  and  by  the 
wide-world  competition  which,  under  free  trade  and  improved  means 
of  transport,  manufacturers  must  face. 

Are  manufacturers,  then,  opposed  to  inventionsT     Are  the  oppo- 
nents of  patent  monopolies  inimical  to  inventors?     Not  at  all.     It 
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jniiet  be  confessed  that  patentees  and  patents  are  vi«<red  ij 
indifference — the  latter,  indeed,  wiih  some  dislike.  And  «ll 
Because  ihe  preMut  patent  system  is  Ticlous — not  in  its  inientiiMi, 
io  tls  form  and  effect.  It  is  so  consUluted  as  to  (Usscv«r  ioteretti  I 
ouglit  to  be  in  hannouy,  if  not  altogether  identical.  WhftM 
stimulates  discoTery  und  improvement  ought  to  ba  popolar  i 
manufacturers.  The  system  is,  ipxofaeto,  condemned  by  being  not 
To  expose  the  system  aa  it  is — to  be  an  opponent  of  monopcdj  IS 
form  of  reward,  to  object  to  Jelling  palenieos  tax  manulactiiRn,! 
that  without  limit  or  control,  for  ibe  long  period  of  fourteen  j) 
is  not  to  be  an  enemy  of  inventors. 

filanufacturers  do  not  grudge  inventors  any  amount  of  honour 
reward.  In  their  name  I  cry  :  "  Decorate  inventors  with  ribboni 
medals — confei'  the  halo  of"  honourable  mentions — distingiud 
titles — recompense  with  money  vote«.  All  this  to  any  exteni 
taste,  gratitude,  and  interest  permit  or  impel.  Only  leave  osl 
Do  not  tie  our  hands  and  hamper  us  with  weights  in  tbe  keen 
and  hard  struggle  of  mudera  commerce.  Do  not,  under  the 
helping  us.  continue  fetters  obviously  hurtful  and  unCur." 
as  we  have  throughout  endeavoured  to  show,  too  good 
such  a  cry.  Ths  system  now  in  force  is  worse  thaa  illi^oal 
suicide.  Take  an  instance :  in  a  certain  trade  Lhoutonds 
sterling  n-year  have  been  again  and  again  demanded  by 
this  for  inveutions  no  one  of  which,  probably,  superMdi 
payment  of  othi^rs ;  n.tl  which  might,  therefore,  reqiuro 
siniulluiieoiisly  paid  for.  How  con  payurs  of  such  ?umi  meet 
wlio,  thongli  using  every  invention,  may  not  requirt  to  pay  a 
pound  ?  This,  indeed,  must  bappou  often  ;  for  it  is  not  in 
country  or  city  there  i^  a  patent  system.  And  in  thu*c  co' 
where  there  is  ti  patent  system,  no  patent  may  have  been  ol 
obtainable,  or  the  patent  may  have  expired.  The  rival  mu 
abroad  may  work  there  free  from  these  burdens  (and 
national  peculiarity — income-lax  on  profits),  and  iht-ir 
imported,  are  not  subjected  to  duties  that  countervail  tbe 
inventor  levies  on  home  manufactures.  Bnt  even  within  tbe 
country  there  is  inequality.  The  patentee  is  not  bound  to  tai 
users  of  his  invention  at  tlic  same  rate.  He  may,  indeed,  let  1 
be  likes  go  free  of  all  charges,  and  whom  he  dislikes  he  may  ivfa 
license  al  all  on  any  terms. 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  loss  occasioned  to  msnnfacU 
and,  of  course,  to  the  public,  by  the  present  system.  L'ndmd 
that  loss  is  very  g:rcat  indeed,  both  in  money  and  in  impafiH 
probably  in  the  latter  much  mora  than  even  the  former. 

No  amount  of  compensation  to  inventors  which,  under  a  right  wf 
could  bo  charged  upon  the  revenue,  could  approach  tbe  amota 
present  system  costs.  Tbe  present  mode  of  remunerating  m  : 
most  estravaganl  ;  and  the  worst  ia.  thni  little,  compiuvtirdy, 
the  inventor  liimself.  Bi.-<  interests  would  b«  belter conmli 
a  reform  aa  the  following: — 
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Let  excl'ixive  privileges  cease,  or,  by  ivfly  of  compromise,  be  granted 
for  ft  period  of  not  more  tlian  three  yenrs. 

At  such  time  as  may  bo  agreed  on,  let  each  iaventor  be  allowed  to 
bare  bia  invention  reported  on  and  eeciinated,  and 

Thereupon  let  the  nation  pay  the  valuation  price  or  honorarium. 

Of  course,  the  estimation  must  have  regard,  not  to  the  amount  of 
money  iliat  mono]>oly  might  eaablo  a  patentee  Ui  extract  from  users, 
but  to  what  is  fair,  conaideriog  ulility.  cost  of  preliminary  irials, 
originality,  probability  of  others  making  ihe  same  discovery,  fcc. 

There  ia  a  yet  simpler  mode,  though  not  bo  satisfactory  or  ratUcBl 
a3  a  remedy  for  present  evils — namely,  to  allow  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege to  run  on  until  the  State,  or  its  m-anufacturerg.  demand  that  an 
estimation  be  made,  and  to  allow  iha  State,  or  its  munufiieinrew, 
then  to  pay  the  sum  awarded  ;  the  pri-vilegc  thereafter  to  ceafc. 

The  several  payments  up  lo  that  time  made  by  licenceea  should  in 
this  case  l>e  reckoned  as  part  payment  or  contributions  towards  the 
sum  requisite  for  procuring  extinction  of  the  patent. 

Such  modifications  of  the  patent  system  would  more  or  less  effec- 
tually remove  the  greatest  evils  that  are  now  just  matter  of  uomplunt 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  viz. : — 

The  patentee's  right  to  refuse  licences  to  persons  engaged  in  the 
business  which  bis  invention  allects,  and  their  exclusion  from  its  use, 
either  through  refusal  or  excessive  demands. 

Oljstacles  that  prevent  the  combined  use  of  successive  improvements 
patented  by  ditf'erunt  inventors. 

The  disproportion  that  is  so  common  now  between  the  merit  and 
value  of  an  invention  and  the  rate  and  amount  of  the  patentee's  fees  ; 
between  the  services  rendered  and  tbe  reword  enjoyed. 

,The  want  of  any  limit  to  the  sum  wbicb  a  patentee  has  now  right 
to  exact  for  the  use  of  his  invention. 

The  sooner  such  reform  is  mode  in  the  United  Kingdom  the 
better  ;  yet  will  it  be  incomplete  without  international  arraugeraent. 
It  is  clear  that  there  should  be  a  uniform  system  in  all  the  States  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  that  privileges  granted  tn  one  should  bo 
recognised  as  valid  in  all.  Appreciating  their  great  advantages  tbere- 
irom,  inventors  should  be  prepared  to  act  liberally,  and  be  satisfied 
with  a  moderate  contribution  from  each  State. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Mei-cantilo 
Associations — the  tit  organs  for  the  expression  of  the  wishes  and 
opinions  of  traders,  and  the  trusted  guardians  of  trade  interests — no 
longer  be  listless  (as  in  Britain,  at  least,  they  have  been),  or  else 
fetters,  which  have  been  worn  easily  during  the  days  of  exclusiva 
tariSs,  will,  under  our  otherwise  happ;  fi'eedom  of  trade,  be,  too  late 
for  ready  removal,  found  so  tight  and  heavy  as  lo  be  unendurable. 
For  it  is  necessary  to  discern  that  some  present  movements  for  an 
alteration  of  these  laws  are  prompted  and  led  by  those  who  desire 
not  what  can  be  deemed  thorough  reform — not  a  system  founded  on 
new  and  better  principles — not,  in  a  word,  emancipation  of  industry ; 
but  rather  to  apply  more  consistently  the  present  principles,  which 
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■an  deem  erroneoiu  ;  to  attach  mora  Biu«lr>  anil  to  Atvw  man  ti^tl^ 
and  moko  more  onerous,   tliose  fettei-s  and  burdens  which,  tf  lU 
pTOient  syBtcDi  were  made  theoreticAlij  more  perlect,  we  Imr  watli 
be  only  ihe  more  foil, 

T.mitly.  let  the  public  and  statesmen  realize  th«  iiaa6tj  of  lb 
natioDai  oud  cammurcial  intoresls  id  this  matl«r,  and  baulilj  joia  il 
obtaining  liberation  and  justice  lo  trade  and  manufMotttrcs. 


On  the  Economical  Effeclt  of  the  Fateut  Lmot. 
William  Hawbs. 
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The  principle   of  the  preaeul   law  of  patents  is  embodied 
23rd  of  Jauiea  I.     The  Act  of  18o^  was  one  of  detail,  dOMtinj 
cedure  and  fees. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  Act  of  Jamas  was 
when  legislative  interference  was  beheved  to  be  absolaielj  'u> 
sary  for  the  protection  and  enconrBgemcnt  of  our  trade  and  mui' 
facturcs,  and  that  it  is  now  almost  the  onlj  statute  remuaing 
which  this  principle  is  retained. 

A  patent  i^  a  contract  betWL-ea  the  Crown  (the  public)  sod 
patantee,  entered  into  for  the  mulual  henefit  of  tha  pateotee  and 
count!?.     The  patentee  'is   supposed  to  be  be^efileJ  by  IuiTto|( 
exclusive  right  of  licensing  others  to  use  his  ioveniiaii  br  a  ten 
fourteen  years,  and  the  public  is  supposed  to  be  beacfittnl 
publication  of  an    accurate  di>scription  of  tbc    invention  i 
security  the   publtcatiou   u.Sbi'Us   that   the  mouopolies 
fourteen  years,  will  not  he  continued  beyond  that  term,  or 
ventioD  be  lost  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  tbe  patentee 
expiration  of  tbe  patent :  and  by  the  stimulus  patent^  ailbnl  l« 
inventive  t^eniua  of  the  eouutry. 

It  would  appuar,  on  consideration  of  tbe  first  condition  tni] 
upon   the  patentee,  that  tbe  care    lakeu  by  tbe  law  to 
publication   of  a  full  and   particular   description   ot  (lie 
would  afford  the  easiest  means  lo  rival  mauufacmrcra  to  ev 
rights ;  and  it  does  so  operate,  not  so  much  pi^rhaps  by  tl»e  fraui 
use  of  the  patented  process,  as  by  the  use  of  the  infonuaiton 
in  the  epectficatioo,  lo  produce  a  similar  result  in  a  luauuer  to  avMi 
legal  piracy,  or  by  taking  ap  the  invontiuu  whcie  the  pnuntc*  left, 
it,  believing  his  plan  and   process  to  bo  perfect,  and  prc-iucioj  dy 
odier  means  an  e(|uul  if  not  a  8iijicrior  result.    It  operai^i  in 
way  prejudicially  to  the  patentee,  ami  in  proportiun  to  the 
and  utility  of  the  paleutj  for  uu  sooner  is  a  new  idea  patented 
boat  of  patents  foUow  it,  covering  every  possible  variety  iu  its   , 
cation,  to  the  certain  deatruction  of  tbie   property  of  the  orig! 
patentee,  who  holds  no  superior  posttioa  before  the  public  qjvbj 
of  his  rivals. 
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The  law  of  1624  did  not  contemplate  the  extendad  publioatioa  of 
tliB  present  time,  and  therefore  did  not  provide  againat  that  use  of 
specifications  wUicli  now  suggests  tha  means  to  evade  the  patents 
they  describe,  and  to  destroy  the  privileges  they  were  intended  to 
secure.  The  condition  of  publication  has,  from  the  altered  circum- 
stsnces  of  the  times,  become  ruinoua  io  the  patentee  ;  and  he  is  now 
obliged,  in  order  to  counteract  as  mucli  as  possible  the  iiyury  occ&- 
sioDed  by  the  unlimited  cironlation  of  his  specilicaliona,  to  confine 
luB  description  to  jngt  what  is  neceBaaiy  to  satisfy  the  letter  of  the 
law  and  to  maiiitaia  his  patent  right,  should  it  be  challeDged  iu 
court,  or  to  uae  a.  form  of  words  to  conceal  as  much  as  possible  the 
mode  in  which  his  inrentioii  ia  to  be  successfully  carried  out  j  and 
this  looseness  in  the  language  of  speciGcaCious  has  caused  much  of 
the  litigation  so  fi'equently  complained  of.  The  conaequenoe  la,  that 
there  ia  a  constant  convict  between  the  law,  the  public,  and  the 
patenloe,  most  mischievoua  in  its  results.  If  this  view  be  correct, 
the  failure  to  fi(!cure  the  promised  protection  renders  the  Actilecep- 
tire  and  unjust  to  patentees. 

But  asanming  that  although  many  patents  axh  rendered  worthless 
by  this  wide  circulation  of  speciti cations,  there  are  others  which, 
from  their  intrinsic  merits,  or  ^om  the  purchase  of  erery  new  patent 
likely  to  interfere  with  them,  are  unaffected  by  it,  I  must  inquire 
whether  such  patents  are  entitled  to  the  special  privileges  claimed 
for  them.  The  supporters  of  the  patent  laws  asaert  that  there  is 
a  property  in  invention  which  demands  protection,  like  all  other 
property  ;  that  inventive  genius  requires  the  stimulus  of  legislation 
to  mainlnin  it  In  activity,  and  that  without  such  protection  it  would 
soon  be  extinct. 

No  one  will  deny  that  if  there  bo  property  in  invention  it  ought, 
like  all  other  property,  to  bo  protected  by  the  common  law  of  the 
land:  but  admitting  this,  it  is  not  necessary  also  to  admit  ihut  there 
should  be  especial  legislation,  tirst  to  create  a  property,  uud  after- 
warda  to  protect  that  which  without  such  legislation  would  not  exist. 
It  is  necBsaary,  then,  to  inquire  whether  under  the  existing  law  an 
idea,  or  a  proposed  improvement,  taken  to  the  Patent-office,  of  the 
novelty  and  utility  of  which  there  ia  no  voucher  but  that  of  the 
-Statement  of  the  applicant  for  the  patent,  is  property,  and  if  so, 
whether  it  be  entitled  to  special  privileges  and  protection  ? 

To  arrive  at  a  J  ust  conclusion  on  this  point  we  must  truce  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery.  Good  inventions,  it  is  now  admitted,  are  gene- 
rally tlie  result  of  the  previous  investigations  of  men  of  seience, 
whose  auggestious  of  new  principles  and  discoveries  of  new  facts 
flowing  on  in  a  continuous  stream  are  published  ils  they  arise  in  the 
transactions  of  our  learned  societies  and  acientilic  Journals.  The 
aeeds  of  invention  thus  aown  broadcast  uver  the  world,  uud  ready  to 
germinate  in  due  season,  are  the  nuclei  of  modern  discovery  and  im- 
provement, and  legislative  interference  will  neither  produce  them 
nor  stimulate  their  growth. 

New  processes,  or  new  mecbaaicul  combiimtiotu,  derived  from 
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informatioa  tlias  freely  and  f^rfttuitonsly  published  mojit  ba  pobCe 
property,  uad  cannot  beloog  to  those  who  merely  adopt  the  ki 
ledge  of  others,  and  give  it  an  apparently  practical  form. 
man  can  have  no  property  in  the  published  work  of  another 
simply  because  he  has  been  th>:  first  to  record  it  iu  a  form  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Paient-offlce,  where  it  may  remain 
mast  until  other  chemical  or  mechanical  skill  aupptii^i,  on 
future  occaaion,  whatever  may  be  wanted  to  give  it  vitality, 
taining  a  patent  thus  becomes  a  race,  not  between  real  iovestigUon 
and  unostentatious  devotees  to  science,  or  ingeaious  nud  derer 
workmen,  but  betweeu  the  members  of  the  newly  coD^tiluWd  ^i 
of  patent  speeulators,  who  are  the  chief  advocates  for  protediM 
wl^t  ibey  call  property  in  inventions. 

True  inventive  genius  is  too  rare,  too  unobtmaiTo  to  belong  to  tOT 
such  class  ;  it  labours,  inquires,  discovers  almost  involuutarily,  aad 
does  not  stop  to  see  how  it  <^un  must  speedily  put  each  new  idaw 
principle  discovered  inio  a  form  to  secure  profit.  PhilosoplKn, 
chemista,  andollen  Ecientific  mechanics,  whether  English  or  forvin, 
giro  their  ideas  and  discoveries  freely  to  the  public  ;  etch  uses  tts 
discoveries  of  his  predecessors  in  inquiry  to  aid  him  in  Wtt  fnrtkpt 
investigations  and  to  help  him  to  earn  fresh  laurels.  Honour  u>d 
fame,  and  position  in  society  are  their  i-eward,  and  on<T  aad  ill 
would  be  ashamed  to  say  that  their  search  after  truth  would  be 
stopped  if  these  laws  were  abolished. 

The  ttccomjdisbed  surgeon  or  physician  is  not  one  whil  less  uudoos 
to  discover  some  new  mode  of  alleviating  disCAse  or  of  coDtKriliog 
the  ravages  of  an  epidemic,  because  he  cannot  apply  to  patent  Ikws 
for  pecuniary  compensation  for  his  scientific  laboure.  The  public 
appreciate  the  originality  of  the  miud  trhich  nuikes  an  adranot  is 
medical  science,  and  do  not  fail  to  reward  it. 

Nor  do  artists  or  literary  men  pretend  to  exclude  others  from  the 
employment  of  whatever  means  they  adopt  to  obtain  new  resnlli 
in  arts  or  literary  triumphs.  Every  improrement  resulting  frwa 
the  study  of  their  works  naturally  becomes  the  property  of  iJte 
public.  Anyone  may  write  a  book  on  the  same  subject  a»  onejoM 
issued  from  the  press,  and  adopt  every  argameut  it  couiatus  to  il 
trate  another  view  of  the  same  subject ;  or  an  artist  may  paist 
same  landscape  as  another  artist,  and  uto  similar  means  to  proi_ 
new  or  novel  effects  so  long  &s  he  does  not  actually  copy,  or  giro 
colourable  imitation  of  the  prior  picture  ;  all  that  the  law  pnMcts 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the  book  or  picture. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  wanton  abuse  of  the  principle  of  the  patent  law  of 
^  James  I.  to  use  it  to  secure  a  monopoly  for  fourteen  yc^ors  for  ihMe 
changes  or  modifications  in  machinery  or  processes  which  an  ibl 
necessary  consequence  of  experience,  and  which  have  no  prnlriiiiM 
whatever  to  be  called  new  inventions.  Nothing  can  be  eatier  wha 
one  class  is  devoting  its  energiee  and  knowledge  to  scieoiiticia- 
quiry  and  giving  the  information  it  obtains  freely  and  wiiLout uf 
exclusive  reward  to  the  public,  than  for  another  to  follow  iu 
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Md  to  patent  Uie  mere  mechanical  or  practical  application  of  such 
information. 

It  is  by  coniporing  the  facilitiua  for  obtaining  knowledge  when  the 
patent  law  was  firsl  enacteil,  with  those  of  the  proseat  day,  that  we 
shall  most  correctly  estimate  the  extent  of  the  injustice  it  now  pro- 
duces, and  the  fallacy  of  the  claim  for  protection  to  the  miscalled 
property  in  inTention.  In  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  in 
the  infancy  of  our  man ufact urea,  ^omo  artificial  stimulus  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  benefloial.  Then  them  was  a  wide  field  open  to 
invention.  Associations  of  acientilic  men  devoted  to  inquiry  and 
discovery,  uoinlluenced  by  pecuniary  motives,  wherein  each  inventor 
might  make  a  discovery  and  claim  the  result  a^  liia  ow^n,  did  not 
exist,  and  the  veiy  slight  knowledge  possessed  by  the  public  at  large 
of  the  principles  of  mechanical  and  practical  science,  renders  it 
probnble  that  the  patents  of  that  time  represented  original  ideas. 
By  a  patent  only  could  publicity  for  an  invention  then  be  obtained, 
as  the  Gazette  was  almost  the  only  paper  of  universal  circulation. 
The  difficulty  of  producing  machinery  nearly  precluded  the  evasion 
of  patent  rights ;  besides  which,  the  Beats  of  manufacture  were  BO 
limited,  the  various  articles  produced  in  each  department  of  manu- 
facture were  comparatively  so  few  and  well-known,  that  the  piratical 
use  of  a  patent  could  hardly  escape  immediate  detection.  Indeed, 
so  isolated  were  the  manufacturers  and  workmen  of  that  time,  that 
but  for  the  records  in  the  Patent-office,  inventions  and  processes 
might  have  been  lost.  No  such  possibility  exists  in  the  present 
)U"tivo  competition,  when  so  many  are  engaged  in  the  same  manufac- 
ture, when  all  are  experimenting  day  l»y  day,  and  when  publicity  is 
given  by  the  press  to  every  improvement.  Every  invention,  with 
or  without  a  patent  law,  must  and  will  be  published.  Rivals  now 
admit  oue  another  to  their  works.  Secrecy,  thanks  to  International 
Eshibilioos,  is  no  longer  the  guiding  rule  of  manufacturers,  who 
have  learned  that  they  gain  more  by  free  communication  with  one 
another  than  by  exclusiveness.  The  result  and  not  the  exact  mode 
of  obtaining  it,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  great  desideratum. 

It  must  be  observed  that  comparatively  few  patents  were  applied 
for  previously  to  1852.  Mr.  Woodctoft  states,  that  in  the  227 
years  from  162-4  to  1851,  only  14,300  patents  were  granted, 
or  about  63  per  annum  ;  whilst  itv  the  leu  years  from  1852  to 
1862  iho  number  was  rather  above  21,000 — or  if  we  illustrate 
the  working  of  these  laws  hy  reference  to  one  of  our  oldest 
mannfuctures,  sugar,  we  find  that  from  1624  to  1S52,  only 
ijl  patents  were  granted  ;  whereas  since  1852,  there  have  hecn 
fiboui  200,  nearly  all  of  them  useless,  and  exhibiting  the  ignorance 
(if  the  patentees  of  existing  apparatus  and  processes  and  also,  if 
posBiblp,  their  still  greater  ignorance  of  the  phases  through  which 
the  mannfacluro  has  passed  during  the  previous  thirty  or  forty 
years.  It  would  not  bo  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  among  the 
eugnr  patents  Uiken  out  before  1852,  there  were  some  for  useful 
improvements,  though  I  believe  it  to  bu  tlio  fact,  that  of  the  51 
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taken  out.  there  were  only  two  of  auy  snbBtAadkl  nlam — AM 
bolliDg  in  vBCUO.  wbich   fls  putenteii  wtis  usiik-s?,   but  mt  psftc 
^terwarils  l>>'  a  workman  wilLout  a  ptilMit  ;  Kud   tlikt  ler  rcAi 
by  meftus  of  gi&uulKied   cluirconl.     liut  what  ema  b«  Mid  for 
200  takeu  out  in  tho  liut  ten  years  ?     I  foar  little  tir  BOtluBg, 
if  this  be  the  State  of  sugar  patents,  iiiuy  we  uot  «dk  whotWr  Um 
is  nny  branch  of  maniiliieture  so  eutirely  changed   by  cihedy 
ftut)  useful  inTentioas  during  iho  la^i   ten  yosrs  ■«  onrit  a  Aood 
patents  would  iutlicate  ?     Wain   not  ihcfo  ten  yean— And  \t/t 
from  the  Jury  Reports  uf  lite  lost  £sbibuion — tteen  remarkoUciad 
for  the  fthscuce  of,  tlian  for  the  iiumber  and  iuttMirioncc  of 
digcoT«iries  ?     And  are  not  the  great  majority  of  the  2I,IMIU  pa 
granted  as  vnlueleaE  as  thny  are  iujuriuus  to  the  prugrrad  of  B 
invention — clogging  its  «oitrse,  interrupting  the  purBuiU  of  the  f 
inTentor,  aod  lAxing  his  power  and  genius  to  benefit  tfaotc 
only  claim  to  reward  consists  iii  s^kiifully  availing  themM'lTO  of 
operation  of  a  bad  law  to  gather  prolil  from  Ifae  iaduclry  and  i 
of  others  ?  If  the  stalemenia  of  the  siipporiera  of  the  paMlit  I 
were  true,  and  if  the  evideuce  upou  which  ihey  obuiaed  Ui* 
tione  of  the  law  iu  1852  were  aleo  true  then  indeed  the  ini 
genius  of  the  country,   »iuce  thut  time,  has  received  m  nucfci 
oonragetnent  and  protection  »^  it  coulJ  possibly  deare.  and  il 
naturally  liavo  been    exjuck-d    that  the  effect    o^on  our 
industry  of  the  21,000  pulents  scali^d,  rould  he  poiatnl  io  iriih  tm 
tainly,  whereas  it  is  not  tcKi  much  lo  siiy  that  they  fcure  had  dj 
least  possible  iulluence  in  stiiiiulaliiig  that   great  praipaitj  m 
■11  too  happy   la  ndmit  boa  nmrkeil  our  industrial  iMBgWM  dni 
this  period. 

This  eucourf^ement  lo  iuvcntiou  has  been  attended  wiib 
iDOUe  eo!^t  Iu  the  pateiiiecs  ;  the  fees  paid  lo  tlie  Pai«ut-o(Bce  hi 
amounted,  since  1B52,  lo  little  short  of  i'l. 000,000  of  nwuey  ; 
patent  agents'  and  the  solicilora'  cliorges,  together  with  the 
tnre  by  the  pnlentee  in  time  and  money  before  tbo  patent  ■• 
must  at  a  low  estiniale  atnuuui  lo  a  sam  of  uot  le«a  than  £3.iXICU0 
and  nearly  all  tliis  vast  amount  of  capital  and  ener^  has  ba 
irasled  by  the  unfortunate  suitors  for  patent  rights  iu  Ute  atwa 
to  secuTD  the  monoiwlies  ami  their  attendant  protite,  prCMUaed 
the  patent  law;  but  instead  of  oUainiug  which,  to  their  mottM 
tiou  they  have  found  that  their  lancied  inventiona  wetv  no  iafl 
tiona  at  ^1 ;  that  their  elal>orute  descriptions  wore  not  wank  I 
paper  they  were  writtcu  upon,  and  that  their  large  expemUtan 
time  and  money  has  been  unprotitable  aud  ubelesa.  Bat  il  ia  m 
that,  by  the  Act  of  18o2,  many  of  the  objections  which  prcrvieo) 
existed  to  the  patent  law  have  been  removed.  I  doubt  if  this  bv 
The  individnal  patentee  pays  leas,  but  ilie  principle  of  iha 
reotains  ti»  before;  the  deetruclive  element  of  publicity  ia 
extended  llie  difficulty  of  prutectiug  the  true  innntion  ia  very 
increased  ;  and  the  public  reap  Uio  result  of  the  o 
inventions  intended  to  be  aflorded  by  that  Act  in  a  host  of 
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BpeciliCAtiDna  and  patents.  Before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  18-51,  the  principoi  deraa-ud  of  iho  advocates  of  the  Act 
of  18.32  WAS  a  great  reduction  of  fees.  In  1863,  the  legislation  is 
again  nsked,  not  to  ccmcdr  grievaucen  existing  under  tho  old  law, 
but  thnae  produced  by  that  reduction  of"  fees  which  wna  then  bo  loudly 
demanded,  and  which  we  are  now  toid  ao  muUipHes  useless  and 
frivolous  patents,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  kuow  what  is  new. 

The  rapidity  with  which  tho  worthlessness  of  provisional  sjiccifl- 
cations  and  of  patents  granted  under  the  now^law  is  ascertuiued,  is 
shown  by  the  largo  number,  about  1,200  out  of  the  3,200  petitiouB 
provisionally  registered  each  year,  on  which  £5  is  paid,  but  which 
are  not  worth  £20  more,  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  great  seal  j 
and  by  the  still  larger  proportioniitc  number,  550  only  out  of 
2,000  patents,  on  which  j£2o  has  been  paid,  that  pay  the  doty 
of  £50  at  the  cud  of  the  third  year  for  an  additional  four  years'  pro- 
tection ;  and  by  tho  ridiculously  smull  number,  probably  not  more 
than  100  annually  out  of  the  2,000  patents  granted,  upon  which 
the  further  duty  of  £100  Is  paid  at  the  end  of  the  geveuth  year 
for  another  seven  years'  protection.  If  this  be  tho  result  of  the 
working  of  a  law  passed  specially  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  in- 
vention, surely  it  is  a  most  signal  failure.  If  its  object  were  to 
protect  properly  in  invention,  the  failure  ia  nearly  as  great,  for  ouly 
100  out  of  every  2.000  patents  which  have  complied  with  all  the 
oouditiona  of  tho  law  and  paid  the  fees,  have  at  tho  end  of  neveu 
years  any  value  nt  nil  lo  be  protected.  Can  it  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  public  that  2,000  patentees  annually  should  have  the  privilege 
of  advertising  their  so-called  iuveutiona,  which,  by  their  refusal  to 
pay  the  £50  stamp  duty  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  they  admit  to 
be  almost  worthless,  and  which,  were  tho  truth  to  be  slated,  had 
little  other  object  than  to  be  used  as  an  advertising  medium,  and 
■were  never  intrinsically  worth  the  £2ii  paid  for  the  patent  ?  And 
can  true  invention  be  stimulated,  when  the  aTenues  to  progress  are 
choked  up  by  this  intinity  of  petty  intercats,  good  to  tax,  hinder, 
and  harass  real  invention,  but  useless  for  aught  cl^  ? 

It  will,  however,  be  replied  that  the  failure  of  so  many  patents 
affords  no  reason  why  the  few  really  new  discoveries  which  were 
made  should  not  receive  the  protection  which  the  patent  laws 
afibrd  them. 

Ko  one  desires  to  deprive  property  of  any  description  of  the  pro- 
tection which  the  eommon  law  affords  equally  to  all,  biil  it  is  another 
thing  lo  demand  for  ideas  or  plans,  the  value  of  which  have  to  be 
proved,  the  protection  of  a  close  monopoly  which  circumscribes  and 
impedes  the  optcrntion  of  others,  and  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
which  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  Lord  fiaeon— 
"  Especial  care  must  be  taken  that  monopolies,  which  are  the  canker 
of  all  trading,  be  not  admitted  under  pretest  of  public  good."  It 
may  be  and  no  doubt  is  true  that  individual  patentees  benefit  by 
the  existing  law;  but  this  does  not  prove  their  right  to  the  privileges 
they  enjoy  under  it,  nor  does  it  prove  that  the  vast  amount  of  money 
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onii  time  spent  in  procurlug  patents,  the 
false  hopes  excited,  ihe  spirit  of  gambling 
more  injurious  tn  the  country  in  a  pecuniar 
than  any  individual  benefit  or  bo  called  etii 
may  arise  from  them  is  advantageous.  Et 
may  be  defended  on  the  same  grounds  ;  th 
is  to  benefic  the  few  at  the  cost  of  the  man 

To  bo  entitled  .to  the  privileges  claime 
cognised  by  the  patent  law,  the  onvs  oug, 
to  ahow  no  prior  use,  before  he  could  obt« 
ever,  absolutely  impossible  to  aacertnin  tl 
constantly  grunted  under  whieh  any  one  h 
same  machine  or  process  in  the  ordinary  co 
out  having  legally  published  it,  though  he 
ceal  it,  must  either  pay  any  royalty  dei 
defend  himself  at  the  cost  of  an  action 
Almost  eveiy  one  who  tbicks  he  has  made 
what  is  new  to  him,  and  which  l)e  has  not 
must  necessarily  be  new  to  those  whose 
under  the  keenest  com7>etition  to  the  p 
trades  ;  they  all  seem  to  forget  that  an 
minds,  most  probably  fVom  some  accidental 
occurred  lo  many  minds  at  about  the  same 
biiity  that  a  stranger  should  be  the  liral  to 
improveraeut  is  exceedingly  small. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  palen 
protection,  inventors  as  a  class  would  not  e 
would  thereby  be  deprived  of  advantages  ( 
may  be  replied,  that  important  inventions  ' 
greatness  of  our  countiy  were  made  be 
There  was  no  ]>atent  for  Ihe  invention  of  j 
that  of  glasa  (a.d.  1310),  nor  for  gunpoK 
printing  (a.d.  1430),  uor  oil-painting  (a.h, 
ners'  compass  (a.d,  1302),  nor  for  roajiy  oti 
of  world-wide  utility.  I  l)elieve  that  no 
necessitiea  of  each  period  will  call  forth 
gency  that  may  arise  ;  that  the  spirit  o 
artilicial  stimulus,  and  tliat  no  legislative 
our  Watta,  Arkwrights,  Cromptona,  Brum 
strongs. 

If  we  endeavour  to  form  on  opinion  of 
law  in  the  miuds  of  those  most  likely  to  b 
arc  either  iudiilerent  to  its  maintenauce  • 
The  wifnessea  examined  before  the  Pari 
185J,  were  thirty-one  in  number,  seventeei 
of  (he  law,  eleven  against  the  law,  and 
opinions,  but  generally  supporting  the  pr 
ol  the  seventeen  witnesses  supporting  th< 
sgenia  and  barristers,  whose  examination 
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confined  to  the  best  mode  of  improving  the  low  without  sny  rc- 
fereiico  to  ihe  piineiple  oa  whicli  it  rests,  Siuce  1851,  we  find  tho 
opinion  tliat  patent  laws  are  miachievoua  aiid  delusive  has  rapidly 
gaiued  ground,  both  iu  England  and  on  the  Continent.  Bruuel, 
Stephenson,  Armstrong  here  ;  M,  CLevalier  and  Say  in  France  ; 
soda  large  number  of  distinguislied  men  in  U«nnany,  nra  among 
the  advocates  for  the  repeal  of  thesa  lawa  ;  and,  evoa  among  the 
TvitDcsses  in  favour  of  patents,  there  are  several  who  acknowledge 
that  invention  must  go  on,  and  that  tbe  inventive  power  cxista  aud 
would  be.  exorcised  independently  of  tho  patent  law*.  In  short, 
patents  place  inferior  miiida  beforo  the  public  on  an  apparent  equa- 
lity with  those  of  a  fiuperiov  order  ;  they  give  the  guarantee  of  the 
law  to  inventions  ;  the  seal  of  tho  Patcnt-oltice  is  adduced  to  prove 
the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  patentee,  who  I'elies  on  the  ignoranco 
of  the  public  of  tho  fact  that  the  possession  of  a  patent  is  no 
voucher,  either  for  quality,  novelty,  or  chcapneas. 

But  however  strong  the  arguments  ngainst  patents — based  on 
those  great  priueiples  of  natural  law  which  maintain  entire  freedom 
of  thought  and  action,  or  their  inconsistency  with  tho  principles  of 
free  trade,  or  their  i-equiiiug  for  their  sup|H>i't  a  system  of  legislation 
applied  to  depoi'tments  of  industry,  and  to  operations  of  the  mind  of 
man,  which,  for  tho  benefit  of  tho  world  at  large,  ought  to  be  en- 
tirely unfettered — they  are  not  Htronger  than  those  derived  from 
the  injurious  effects  they  produce  on  a  lurgu  number  of  persons  by 
diverting  them  from  their  ordinary  occupations,  and  stimulating 
them,  by  delusive  promises  of  protection  and  large  prolitei,  to  become 
speculators  in  inventions  ;  or  from  the  false  direction  they  give  to 
industry,  inducing  it  to  work  in  secrecy  and  to  shut  itself  out  from 
obtaining  knowledge  from  those  engaged  iu  similar  pursuits,  com- 
muuication  with  whom  would  either  increase  their  mcasuro  of  suc- 
cess, or  prevent  a  useless  expenditui-e  of  time  and  money.  To 
prevent  the  secret  use  of  inventions  was  one  of  the  original  objects 
of  the  patent  law,  but  that  it  now  produces  any  such  effect  is  very 
difficult  of  proof.  It  would  iudeed  be  more  easy  to  show  that  it 
encourages  secrecy. 

Besides  these  objections  to  the  patent  law  there  are  those  arising 
from  the  unsound  principle  on  which  it  is  based.  A  monopoly  is 
not  the  pi-oper  reward  for  invention;  it  must  always  bo  most  unequal 
ID  its  operation.  To  reward  Ihe  exercise  of  inventive  power  by  one, 
and  to  restrain  ihe  exercise  of  a  similar  power  by  others,  appears 
an  anomaly;  and  besides  this,  as  we  have  already  shown,  the  bene- 
ficial monopoly,  when  it  occurs,  is  rarely  enjoyed  by  the  original  and 
true  inventor. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  privileges  and  the  protection  assumed  to  be 
aecureil  to  tlie  patentee  are  the  only  price  the  public  pay  for  the  dis- 
closures he  makes  of  his  discovery.  This  is  uu  ingenious,  but  surely 
a  very  erroneous  view  of  the  operation  of  the  patent  laws.  If  the 
object  were  simply  to  pi'ovent  the  same  thing  being  done  in  exactly 
the  sune  way,  as  in  the  case  of  a  reprint  of  a  book  or  the  copy  of  u 
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pictare,  the  evil  would  be  limited  indeed;  but  it  not  onl^  d< 
but  more,  and  it  is  here  the  injuty  to  the  public  bc^n*.    Tlie 
ration  of  the  l&w,  eocourAging  as  it  does  what  are  called 
patents,   tuken   out   to   cover   muny   ideas   relating    to  one   snl 
ptacea  aucli  difficulties  iu  thu  viaj  of  real  improvemcBti  a  to 
barrasa  the  engineer  or  mechanic  in  c«nyiTig  on  bis  ordinary  i 
Kod  obliges  forced  and  unjust  pecuniary  compromiBCa,  that  the 
reut  progress  of  tvorke  of  public  utility  may  not  bo  impedfd. 
public  tberetorc    pays   trebly;   directly,  in  the  extra  price  pal 
the  article  produced;  indirectly,  in  the  bindraiice  offered  lo  un 
ment,  and  in  the  expense  imposed  upon  those  who,  driven  on  by 
necessities  of  the  great  undertakings  iu  which   they  are  na[_ 
invent  as  they  proceed  to  meet  the  cmc:^nciea  of  ibe  nmneii^ 
IhcQ  find  themselves  surrounded  liy  claims  for  compenaatioa  Icr 
Qse  of  ideas  vrhich  have  been  patented,  but  which  have  nvttt  ' 
practically  applied. 

Again,   it   ia   one  of  the  evidences  of  the  anw>andnen  of 
principle  upon  which  patents  arc   based,  that  a  oomplicued 
tem  of  jurisprudence  and  of  iegialativo  machinery  ia  speciallyi 
quired  to  maintain   it.     The  supporters  of  the   existing  law 
bU   advocate    the   catablishmeut   of  new   tiibunoU.     All    th«r 
gonicnts   assume   that  courts   can   dcciiJe   upon   the    mcrrta  of 
invention    better   than   the  public;   that  it  ia  a  duty  of  the  SH 
to   lind    out    Hud    to   keep    records   of  what    has   been   already  1 
vented  for  the  use  and  U.'nelit  of  iuvcnturs;  and  that  the  aid  o^lM 
law  i»  I'equired  to  secure  adequate  reward  to  the  inventive  geniii*4 
the  country,  as  though  experience  bad  not  suffio'enlly  proved 
every  brnnch  of  industry  is  prosperous  iu  proportion  as  it  id 
from  legislative   interference  and    protection.     They  aLM> 
that  a  court,  or  council,  or  lioard  aliould  be  eatabliabed  (a 
all  petitions  for  protection,  with  power  to  grant  or  lo  refnee 
sioD  lo  obtain  a  patent.     To  one  class,  the  professional   in 
such  a  system  miglit  be  satislnctory,  but  lo  the  only  man  the  good 
need  care  tor,  die  true  man  of  genius,  the  ardent,  aangBinck 
reliant  inventor,  no  adverse  deuision  of  a  couri  would  beoMla 
He  eoDsiders  hinisetf  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  would  never 
to  be  bouud  by  the  decision  of  officinl  judgCiS  ;  indeed,  it  is  nolacl 
that  the  lew  really  important  improvements,   speUitng  nation 
which  have  been  pateuled,  have  at  first  been  reei-ived  b y  tho  pa 
with  ridicule,  and  have  rarely  been  thoroughly  adopitM)  dnriiig 
inventor's  life.     Many  of  the  adiocates  of  these  laws  appeal  to  ill 
existence  in  foreign  countries  and  to  the  facility  with  which  limi 
patents  are  obtained,  as  an  argument  in  tbcir  favour  ;  bat  in  Si 
aerlaud  there  is  uo  patent  law;  ihe  Swiss  Federal  Council  and  '■ 
Helvetic  Corporation  lind  no  di.'^ad vantage  in  the  freeduni  of  in 
tion.     The    Swiss  compete  with   the   inventive   genius    of  all 
world,  and  cousideriug  tiie  smalluess  of  their  population  they  I 
always  been  famous  for  tUoir  in^ienuiiy  and  manipulative  skill ;  tl 
have  uo  want  of  invtntive  power  eilJier  scieniitic  or  pmctie^ 
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laelc  of  mechanical  skid,  no  want  of  huocobs  in  its  application,  and 
jet  there  is  no  patent  law  to  encourage  the  one  or  to  protect  the 
other. 

Whilst,  then,  ourmanufacturera  are  exposed  to  the  inconTeniencea, 
restrictions,  and  taxation  of  our  patent  law,  foreigners  are  taught  by 
the  publication  and  extensive  circulation  of  every  specification  how 
to  make  oar  newest  machines,  and  to  follow  our  newest  processes 
and  this  information  is  given  to  them  free  from  our  )<elf-impoBed 
royalties  and  patent  law  charges,  to  our  injury  and  to  their  benefit  i 
whereas,  if  our  patent  law  Ikj  repealed,  and  foreign  countrien  retain 
theirs,  this  country  will  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  all  their 
improvements,  whQst  they  wilt  not  have  the  same  facility  of  learning 
onrs. 

I  will  only  odd  that,  after  moBtcarefulconsideration,!  cannotaroid 
thecondusion  that  our  patent  law  ia  based  on  an  erroneous  principle; 
is  inadequate  to  accomplish  the  end  it  professes  to  attain  ;  and  is  pre- 
judicial to  the  country.  It  fails  to  reward  wbere  reward  is  due,  but 
rewards  where  it  is  not  due.  It  fails  in  the  protection  it  contracts 
to  give.  It  induces  the  circulation  all  over  the  world  of  the  best 
possible  descriptions  of  our  most  recent  improvementB  and  discoveries 
to  the  benefit  of  our  rivals.  It  imposeH  an  arhitary  and  unfair  tax 
on  our  industry,  which  the  honest  man  pays,  and  the  dishonest  man 
evades.  It  checks  ratlter  than  slinanlates  improvemeats  ;  it  OD- 
courages  litigation.  It  gives  a  false  and  injurious  direction  to  la- 
dustry,  and  encourages  secrecy  and  distrust.  It  oppresses  the  rich 
and  deludes  the  poor  inventor.  It  teaches  an  unsound  depeudence 
on  the  law.  instead  of  encouraging  individual  inquiry  and  self- 
reliance.  It  is  almost  the  only  remnant  in  onr  statute  book  of  pro- 
tection to  individual  interests,  in  opposition  to  those  of  ihe  public, 
and  of  tUe  maintenance  in  its  entirety  of  llic  principle  of  monopoly. 
And  while  the  advantages  which  iha  law  professes  to  give  to  the 
public  in  compensation  for  these  great  disadvantages,  are,  the  pub- 
lication of  specifications,  protection  to  property  in  inveulioiia,  and 
encouragement  to  the  inventive  genius  of  the  country — great  doubts 
may  reasonably  be  entertained  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  first,  and 
there  is  no  saliafjictory  evidence  to  prove  that  either  of  the  other 
objects  is  obtained. 


Recent  Gold  Discoveries.'  By  ThOMAS  M'CombIE. 

A  WIDE  Spread  nneasiuess  has  been  recently  visible,  particularly 
amongst  anunilanis,  persons  having  Jixed  incomes,  and  even  other 
person?  whose  interest  is  nt  slake,  as  lo  the  danger  of  gold  becoming 
deteriorated  in  value.  The  same  was  exhibited  about  twelve  years 
since,  at  the  time  that  the  great  discoveries  of  gohl  were  made.  I 
then  CKpressed  my  belief  that  they  were,  to  a  great  extent,  fallacious. 
I  stiLl  remain  of  the  same  opinion,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
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ftUrm  is  uncalled  for.  Gold,  althougli  the  standard  \>j  ^Jch  era; 
other  commodity  ia  volued  or  measured  everywhere,  U,  or  conrM,  an 
Article  of  commerce,  and  its  value  inngt  dtipeod  iu  a  grekt  ilegiw 
upon  the  labour  and  expense  necessary  to  produee  it.  I  think  I  cu 
prove,  that,  upon  an  average,  gold  takes  more  to  producv  Uiwi  it  Is 
worth  at  the  Bank  ofEoglaod,  viz.,  £3  Ms.&d. — 22  ctuKtafiDc.  Gold 
has  certainly  been  increased,  aodis  daily  being  increased,  ai  an articla 
of  commerce  ;  and  it  has  ihua  added  to  the  circul»tiou  of  tkcirocU 
without  depreciating  its  valuo  ;  nor  can  its  value  be  very  wcU  icNSMd 
while  it  requires  its  full  equivalent  in  labour  and  capital  to  craU  it 
It  forms,  in  faut,  accaniulaied  uational  capital,  which  la  a  ktod  of  ym- 
perty  to  be  laid  by  in  good  times  for  emergencies  which  may  occur 
in  bad  times.  Being  a  universal  curreocy  over  the  world  it  ia  fit  At 
this  purpose  ;  and  will  continue  so  as  long  as  it  requires  the  foil 
value  of  labour  and  capita!  to  obtain  the  gold,  I  know  from  perand 
observation  that  gold  digging  is  not  remuucrative.  To  coimneBM  ^ 
with  alluvial  digging,  even  in  the  richest  spots  at  the  best  tinwa,  4HH 
great  ninjority  were  unsuccessful.  I  have  been  upon  the  rlched^^H 
the  fields,  aud  know  that  the  vast  majority  did  not  succeed,  and  tl»l 
the  aggregate  of  the  gold  obtained,  if  equally  divided  amoogn  tb« 
number  working  for  it,  would  scarcely  amouut  lo  anything  like  ll"! 
ordinary  wages  of  labour.  The  gold  procured  by  alluvial  waahiog 
is  soon  exhausted  ou  any  field  ;  aud  it  is  to  the  source  ttota  wbieli 
those  deposits  have  originally  come  that  we  look  for  a  pennaant 
supply.  "Die  oldest  slratilied  rocks  arc  seldom  auriferous  oven  in 
the  gold  countries  ;  but  tlioeo  next  in  succession,  such  b«  the  Silurian, 
Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  periods,  contain  Xstfgfi  quaottiicK  of  iIk 
precious  metaL  By  capital  ttnd  machinery  the  gold  iti  extracted  by 
the  process  of  amalgamation.  But  In  no  country  haa  this,  upODaa 
sven^  of  years,  been  very  remunerative.  It  is  proved  by  the 
■tatisdes  of  g<dd  digging  that  it  is  a  professiou  uu remunerative, and 
tint,  while  its  ranks  arc  recruited  by  young  votoi-iei'  Ird  away  by 

raaance  of  the  thing,  they  soon  tire  and  quit  it.     This  u  why      

mM  if  not  being  produced,  a^  the  auriferous  rocks  are  alnMit 
nexhaustibic  iu  the  goldcoumries.  It  is  produced  iu  limilcdquaa- 
tities,  because  it  does  not  remunerate  those  who  get  it  fur  iboir  labour. 
1  think  this  is  indirectly  shown  by  the  manner  iu  which  it  im- 
poverishes  thooe  countries  in  which  it  is  largely  produced.  I  take 
Tietona,  which,  if  not  the  lar^i<(  field  of  gold  production,  ia  oenataiy 
«3  btrge  K  any,  b«iug  about  equal  to  California,  some  yi»rs  expon- 
iBg  non  ud  fome  years  less.  Before  gold  was  dieeorerad,  ihe 
•Xports  of  that  colony  were  at  lea^t  equal  lo  the  importa  npOB  an 
■'KnigQ  of  yean  ;  hut  afler  the  discovery  of  gold,  tboy  nanally  tell 
wry  ur  short,  ««e  year  as  much  as  six  miUions.  The  last  yew,  18G0l 
of  which  I  have  lh«  figures,  ^hows  the  imparts  at  £13,632,891,  aad 
tb«  exports  (incla£^;  the  gold  produced)  at  £13,fi(>7.S60,  or  Doac^ 
ft  defciwcj  of  two  millions  against  the  colony.  I  admit  that  maty 
oToarMMlee  exhibit  a  disposition  to  import  mor«  than  Lhcy  exp«^ 
hn  MM  »  anything  like  this  degree.     Canada  may  Ui  ulol  M  a 
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similar  case  ;  but  it  could  be  proveil  to  be  eitiiate  very  differently, 
its  population  being  almost  entirely  iLgriculturd.  We  have  llie 
returns  for  1860  given  in  tlie  Exchange  Magazine,  vol.  i.,  page  21, 
which  we  assume  to  be  correct  {but  we  do  not  voneh  for  it 
officially) :— Value  of  imports,  £6.888,324  ;  of  exports.  £(;,a3('>,3GO. 
So  that  even  Canada  is  now  exporting  ns  mucli,  or  more,  than 
she  is  importing.  Gold  neither  remunerates  the  iudividual  who 
produces  it,  uor  the  country  where  il  is  proiluced.  Most 
other  branches  of  industry  enrich  the  land  where  they  ure  carried 
on  ;  the  timber  trade  of  Canada  may  be  said  even  to  do  this  ;  it  la 
clearing  the  land  preparatory  to  cultivatioo  ;  but  the  digging  and 
miaing  for  gold  tear  up  the  bowels  of  the  earth  :  they  take  not  an 
annuo!  return  but  the  capital  itself,  and  impoverish  rather  than 
enrich.  The  persons  engaged  in  gold  digging  in  any  of  the  gold 
countries  do  uot  obtain  fair  re mu miration  for  their  actual  labour. 
In.  Victoria,  in  1861,  there  were  233,501  persons  engaged  in  gold 
digging  ;  and  at  this  dato  the  number  is  220,987.  The  amount 
of  gold  produced  in  1861  was  2,072,359  ounces,  which  is  not 
more  than  about  £85  a  head,  not  to  give  interest  for  the  capital, 
£1,411,013,  invested.  The  numbers  who  embark  in  the  production 
of  gold  are  decreasing.  It  does  not  remunerate  them  ;  they  ubtnin 
more  in  other  pursuits.  So  long  as  gold  is  only  procured  by  paying 
full  value  for  it,  its  production  must  be  limited,  and  directed  by 
other  contiugent  circumstances.  There  was  a  panic  at  Ibe  period 
when  gold  was  discovered  in  California  and  Australia ;  and  it  was 
contended  that  gold  would  become  cheaper,  and  those  who  had  fixed 
incomes,  and  money  to  receive  at  dietaut  dates,  would  bo  serious 
sufferers.  Of  course,  the  value  of  an  article  is  in  proportion  to  its 
Abundance,  and  even  the  currency  of  a  country,  which  is  the  standard 
by  which  the  value  of  every  other  article  is  measured,  is  no  eicop- 
tiOD  ;  but  there  are  circumstances  which  must  bo  taken  into  con- 
^deratiou.  and  in  the  case  of  gold,  it  eeems  never  to  be  obtained  in 
too  great  profusion,  as  the  demaud  ia  apparently  always  in  advance 
of  the  supply.  Befure  the  increased  supply  wua  obtained,  commerce 
languished,  and  social  progress  was  abstracted  in  consequence  of 
the  diminished  quantity  of  the  preciou*  metals.  The  discoveries  in 
America  and  Australia  came  at  a  very  opportune  period,  when  the 
railroad  and  telegrapli  systems,  colonisation  and  the  penny  postage, 
called  for  an  enormous  influx  of  the  auriferous  metal  to  aid  this 
expansion.  Gold  was  ihe  manure  which  brought  the  great  yield 
of  prosperity.  The  supply  was  increased,  bnt  the  demand  still  kept 
iu  advance  of  the  supply.  It  has  aided  the  capitalist  and  the 
labonrer's  wages  alike — Ihe  profit  to  both  is  very  great,  not  in  Eng- 
land or  Europe,  but  over  the  world.  In  India  wages  have  risen — 
of  ordinary  labourers — from  2rf.  to  It.  a  day.  There  is  a  natural 
affinity  between  the  wages  of  labour  and  gold  which  has  not  been 
pointed  out.  Wages  have  been  advauccd  by  the  increased  supply 
of  gold  ;  and  yet  that  very  advance  tends  to  chock  the  over-produc- 
tion of  the  precious  metal ;  lor,  while  wages  rule  the  value  of  all 
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other  articles,  tliey  do  that  of  gold  Id  an  ci 

main  olement   iu  its  production  i»  labour 

of  a  very  small  amount  as  tbe  interest  u| 

where  skilled  maciiinery  is  used,  and  ih© 

trifliDg,  charged  in  the  shape  of  a  royalty. 

because  tbe  goM  has  increased  iu  quantity, 

decreased  in  vulue.     Gkild  is  a  noQ-pcrtst 

extremely  small  quantities,  and  ia  very  diffei 

of  a  perishable  nv  ordinary  character.     It  I 

accumulation  of  capital  to   be  stored  up 

future  emergenciea.     There   are   many  ei 

because  we  have  within  the  lost  ten  yea 

our  stock  of  gold,  that  it  must  have  dep 

contend  that  it  has  uot  done  so,  aud  thai 

while  the  cheeks  pointed  out  remain.     1 

increase  with  the  increased  comforts  an< 

oflered,  and  thus  provide  an  outlet  for  all 

has  been  produced.    There  are  many  who 

in  the  Talue  of  gold  has  already  taken  pli 

fiucb  is  the  cose.     I  can  only  test  this  poi 

commodities  that  support  life.     Between 

not  materially  increased  in  amount.     1  h 

every  article,  but  I  take  wheat  as  the  loai: 

and  quote  the  highest  aud  the  lowest  priC4 

in  the  Estate  Sales  Gazette.     I  find   in  the 

1854  the   price  ranged  between  39j,  to 

from  thai  year  lo  1858  it  averaged  from  4 

date  to  1^62  it  remained  almost  stationary 

principle  applies  to  the  other  great  artic 

tea,  sutfar,  coffee,  rice,  wool,  metals,  ftc; ' 

exceptiou.     The  prices,  tiierefore.  of  mo 

any  alteration  in  iho  value  of  ai'licles  of  c 

held  by  the  bank,  at  the  variou.'^  periods  du 

years,  docs  not  indicate  any   particular 

metal  to  accumulate.     The  highest  amo' 

bank  in  the  last  ten  vears,  ending  with  If 

1852,  when  it  was  £22,232,138.  and  the 

November,  1857.  when  it  was  i;fi,484,09f 

pear  to  nceumulatc  (here.     It  is  not  got 

paid  for.     It  has  gone  to  expand  aud  fost 

of  the  glolie.     It  is  true  it  has  had  to  rep 

France,  which  has  again  gone  to  India  ;  1 

limited  portion  of  il.     In  all  pans  of  the 

as  iu  America,  iu   ludia  and  China,  and 

currency   was   necessary.      A   vitiated    p 

nsurped  die  place  of  gold,  and  commerce 

tuations  in  consequence.     AH  this  has  be 

a  currency  something  like   commensurate 

Commerce,    and  we  hear  of  iewer  of  the 
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common.  NotwithEtandmg  the  iucrcade  of  trade  and  tho  greAt«r 
number  of  joint-Block  bauka,  thdr  issue  waa  larger  iu  IS.^4  than 
in  1S62:  while  thut  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  nearly  the 
same.  If  the  increase  in  gold  had  not  opportunely  arrivcii,  we 
should  linve  had  to  record  many  twvere  cr'igaa  caused  liy  tha 
use  of  a  debaaed  curreucy.  Credit  has  a  very  great  influence  upon 
prices.  This  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  take  into 
constdcruliou  bow  seldom  in  the  actual  business  of  bfe  gold 
payments  arc  actually  made.  If  specie  had  to  pass  in  every 
transaction,  how  limited  would  our  commercial  transactions  be. 
The  vast  amount  of  the  real  transactions  of  life  wliich  ore  carried 
on  upon  bills,  cheques,  drafts,  open  accounts,  can  hardly  be  appre- 
ciated. 1q  a  great  commercial  country  like  England,  credit  is 
everywhere  visible — its  influence  is  greater  than  even  gold  itself. 
The  great  benclit  which  the  increase  of  gold  has  effected  is,  that 
it  has  rendered  prices  more  equal.  Before  tlio  increase  of  the 
precious  luetjLls  in  \S48  and  1S49,  prices  bad  a  tondoncy  to 
fluctuate  ;  but  since  then  they  have  bad  a,  more  elationary  aspect 
than  they  have  ever  bad  previously.  The  prices  of  wheat  have 
been  more  stationary  eiiice  1S.58  than  they  have  l>eeii  for  many 
years  previously,  nut  having  fluctuated  mure  than  two  shiliiogs 
per  quarter  for  four  or  live  years.  If  my  view  be  taken  that 
gold  never  .can  bo  increased,  so  far  as  we  can  now  ascertain  bj 
the  expcnence  of  the  facts  with  which  we  arc  acquainted, 
beyond  (lie  rate  at  wbich  we  have  to  give  value  tor  il,  tben,  so 
long  as  gold  is  ouly  produced  with  thi;  labour,  or  equivalent  value, 
it  will  only  be,  as  I  have  said,  au-'umulated  capital,  and  have 
little  direct  bearing  upon  prices.  I  am  quite  aware  that  objections 
may  be  raised  ;  one  which  probably  will  be  sot  forlli  ie  the  rise 
in  the  rents  and  value  of  land,  in  this  country  ;  and,  but  in  a  less 
degree,  of  laljour  aud  cattle.  Yet  the  rise  in  tie  annual  income 
firom  land,  and  of  the  real  value  in  the  market,  rather  bears 
oat  my  aigumonta.  The  rate  at  which  land  Bells  has  certainly 
increased  in  this  country,  but  not  everywhere,  as  in  many 
places  it  has  l>eeii  felling  in  price.  The  causes  are  to  be 
sought  Alt'  the  rise  hero  in  the  great  iucrease  of  populatiou,  the 
skill  and  Hcience  of  our  agriculturists,  and  the  consequent  superior 
appliances  which  have  been  brought  to  bear  ou  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  so  that  it  has  been  made  to  yield  a  much  more  remunera- 
tive crop,  in  some  cases  three-fold  ;  and  also  to  the  confidence 
which  persons  entertain  of  the  stability  of  this  countiy,  inciting 
many  with  capital  to  withdraw  it  from  other  couulrios  in  order  to 
invest  it  here;  and  in  consequence  of  our  higher  civilisation, 
greater  stability,  speedy  railway  communicatiou,  by  means  of  which 
the  most  distant  parts  of  tJio  kingdom  have  markets  brought 
to  their  doors ;  and  by  the  blessings  of  free-trade,  which 
admits  of  unrestricted  communication  with  all  parts  ot  the 
vforld.  Credit  has,  after  all,  causud  the  rise  iu  land  here; 
for    the    belief  in    the    alability   of    our   institutions    is    in    fiuM 
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credit.  A  mau  could  buy  laud  for  a  nier 
in  countries  whose  institutions  arc  atteniii 
as  Italy  ;  or  where  uo  confidence  is  plac 
vcrament.  Land  was  bought  in  France  < 
mere  song.  In  Africa,  and  soinc  parts  ol 
sands  of  ucrea  may  Le  bad  Ibi-  a  few  li 
desires  it,  I)ecnu5e,  destitute  of  the  appli 
is  useless.  Briefly,  then,  the  rise  in  luboi 
emigration  of  recent  years,  which  has  et 
England  and  her  coloniea.  The  advanu 
more  from  ibeir  increased  weight  than  fn 
per  head  ;  and  is  from  the  superior  knowl 
ing,  while  the  demand  for  meat  has  gor 
quence  of  ihe  advance  of  wealth  and  c\\ 
quality  of  food  used  by  the  middle  and  I 
in  prices  has  not  been  caused  by  an  incn 
so  much  as  Irom  otiier  causes,  for  this  CO 
high  as  when  it  had  to  suspend  payment : 
as  good  as  gold,  although  itself  of  no  i 
panioa  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  bar 
with  an  abundance  of  the  precious  meta 
value  a  Government  paper  currency  pric< 
as  the  credit  of  the  Government  remai 
Govcrnnicnls  of  Europe  have  a  very  larg 
in  paper  not  convertible.  Russia  alone  h{ 
and  other  countries  on  the  continent  vt 
would  prefer  to  have  gold,  eud  will  replai 
convertible  at  pleasure  into  gold,  which  n 
value  while  this  is  being  accomplished. 
the  world  cou  obtain  it,  they  will  secure 
and,  unless  obtained  at  less  cost,  it  is  nc 
value.  The  great  test  oi'  value  in  Scotii 
the  stipends  of  clergymen  and  many  oi 
founded  upon  it ;  and  I  think  to  Scotamet 
it  is  stationary  is  pi-etty  strong  evidence 
Free-trade,  steam,  and  the  advance  of  int 
tion,  and  colonisation,  will  tend  to  previ 
prices. 


On   Some  Leading  Points  in  the  Pre 
Assurance,     By   Samdei 

1.  Preliminart/.  It  ifl  proper  to  explait 
myaelf  considerably  more  restricted  in  rej 
than  I  expected  when  I  agreed  some  tim 
this  Association  on  the  subject  of  life  aaeii 
results  which  I  hoped  to  obtain  reganlin 
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of  the  system  in  (his  countiy,  are  less  acccaaible  tliBn  T  anticipated, 
and  would  require  iin  amount  of  labour  to  reduce  them  into  reliable 
shape,  greater  ibaii  1  am  able  at  present  to  devote  to  the  matter. 
Some  iraportrtni  points  of  principle,  on  whji^li  at  nnotber  time  I 
might  have  sometbing  to  say,  ai'e  at  present  unsuitable  for  discus- 
sion by  rae.  My  paper  will  iberefore  be  rather  more  fragmentary 
in  its  character  tban  I  intended  ov  couUI  have  wiabeil,  but  I  trust 
that  in  the  future  meetings  of  Ibis  Assivciation,  the  subject  of  life 
n5auruDce  may  he  taken  up  by  those  who,  in  the  publii:  Jnlereal,  are 
fitted  to  m:ike  important  suggestions  upon  the  many  points  of  n 
practical  kind  whicb  still  remain  unsettled  or  ill  understood  in  con- 
nexion with  il. 

II.  Introduction.  Life  assurance  is  one  of  those  important  aubjcots 
which  it  is  desirable  the  public  should  belter  understand  than  they  do. 
The  uses  of  tbe  system  are  so  varied  and  beneRcial,  and  the  extent  to 
which  that  form  of  provision  is  now  adopted  in  this  country  render 
it  of  much  consequence  that  everything  like  mystery  imd  obscurity 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  cleared  away  from  it,  that  all  tnuy  act 
in  regard  to  il  as  they  naturally  desire  to  do  in  every  department  of 
their  affairs,  according  to  tbe  Hgbt  of  intelligent  conviction. 

The  amount  of  sums  standing  assured  at  the  present  lime  by  the 
I'fficcs  of  tbe  three  kingdoms  must  Le  at  least  several  hundred 
millions  sterling.  The  laudable,  and  in  most  instances  the  sacred 
character  of  the  motives  which  suggest  aad  sustain  this  vast  provi- 
sion, greatly  enhance  tbe  claim  which  such  funds  have  to  the- 
guardianship  of  public  intelligence,  and  well  entitle  the  leading 
principles  bcaiing  on  iu  sound  conduct  to  .some  notice  in  an  Associa- 
tion which  takes  cognizance  of  every  element  tending  to  promote 
the  social  wellbeing. 

I  shall  iji  thoae  fenr  remarks  lay  aside  all  technicality,  and  avoid 
entering  into  any  niceties  of  calculation  relating  to  laws  of  mortality. 
rateA  of  inleresl,  and  other  matters  falling  properly  within  the 
province  of  the  professional  actuary.  Neither  shall  I  engage  atten- 
tion witb  points  of  principle  or  pi-aclicc  affecting  the  conduct  of  life 
assurance  institutions,  in  so  far  as  tliese  are  common  to  them  and 
ordinary  mercantile  establiabments.  My  object  will  be  to  bring 
under  notice,  in  a  popular  manner,  one  or  two  points  connected  with 
the  conduct  of  hte  assurance,  and  which  are  at  the  same  time 
peculiar  to  that  system. 

I.  Ultimate  Value  of  Policies.  Tho  vastly  increased  produce  of 
gold  derived  mainly  from  the  recently  discovered  deposits  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Austraha,  and  the  prospect  thence  arising  of  a  full  in  the 
value  of  gold  as  compared  witb  other  commodities,  have  sometimes 
recently  suggested  observations  of  a  discouraging  kind  regarding  the 
idlimate  value  of  policies  of  assurance.  Now,  whatever  effects  may 
arise  from  an  increased  supply  of  gold,  and  consequent  diminution  of 
its  relative  value,  these  will  not  affucf  policies  of  assurance  otherwise 
tban  they  Will  bear  upon  all  obligations  expressed  in  money,  and  the 
change  contemplated  ta  no  more  a  reasoD  against  the  assurance  of  a 
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man's  life  than  it  would  be  tigainst  ent 
transaciion  iu  wliich  money  is  the  cor 
The  change  eipecteJ,  if  it  occur,  will  oo' 
lengthened  period  of  time,  thus  concurri 
ment  of  premiums  of  diioinishing  value 
and  in  this  way  ihe  life  poH<;y-holder  n 
investors  in  moneyed  securities  ihe  nctiou 
A  better  method  of  moralising  on  the  coi 
ance  and  the  supposed  depreciation  of 
thai  as  money  ia  becoming  more  plentiiul, 
meann  of  paying  premiums,  and  therefor 
diminish  but  to  increase  their  aMurancei 
II.  Investment  of  Fmids.  The  funds 
being  in  most  cases  available  in  iarge  Bun 
possess  an  element  of  value  as  loanable  a 
to  the  money  of  priviite  partieB.  A  hon 
he  a  luattor  of  importance  that  he  sboul 
pen  sea  and  inconveniences  inseparable 
stantly  occur,  by  death  and  olherwiso,  a 
so  long  flB  assurance  companies  ask  onl; 
of  interest,  they  will  enjoy  immunity  fh 
are  naturally  incident  to  the  smaller  ti 
viduals.  The  Edinburgh  life  assuram 
acquiesced  Ji)  a  system  of  allowing  tht 
gecurities  to  he  regulated  by  n  commia 
men.  These  offices  are  now  free  from 
peculiar  arraugomcnt.  which  ^uhslituted 
the  action  of  natural  law.  and  hud  a  tent 
funds  to  the  same  level  of  value  with  thi 
accumulations.  They  now  regulate  thcii 
to  their  own  views  of  what  ihey  are  en 
course,  to  the  efleclual  check  involved  in 
the  free  consent  of  those  who  choose  t 
money. 

Under  recent  legislation  applicable  to  th 
the  building  of  poorhouses  and  lunatic  asy 
to  constitute  rent  charges  upon  land,  ai 
pariah  and  county  assessments,  for  the  pui 
and  interest  by  a  limited  number  of  payme 
of  ten,  twenty-,  twenty-Jive,  and  (not  moi 
lend  money  upon  a  security  repayable  tn 
suitable  to  pHvato  parlies,  and  evert  U> 
requiring  to  hold  their  asseis  in  au  imni 
As  the  principal  sum  is  repayable  only  by 
loans  in  that  form  are  usuiilly  made  on  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  to  the  lender,  No' 
of  investment  is  entirely  suitable.  It  daL 
form  of  policies  which  will  not  become  pa 
^antees,  at  the  dtstance,  it  may  be,  of  Iwt 
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BO  lh»t  it  can,  with  all  propriety,  place  a  good  portion  of  ite  fbnda 
in  the  reot  and  rale  cliai'ge:^  roierrcd  to.  Thcao  siHlutory  charges 
rest  on  th<^  ultimate  securily  of  the  laniL.  and  can  bu  very  couToni- 
ently  collected  by  the  otBcera  of  an  assarunce  compaoy.  The  form 
of  security  thus  iuLroduced  has  suggested  Iti  some  landed  proprietors 
the  idea  of  horfowing  in  the  same  way  for  oriliuary  purpoaes;  and 
fionie  have  found  it  exceedingly  convenicut  to  uonsotidato  their  whole 
debts  under  transactions  of  this  character. 

By  adopliug  this  form  of  trauiiactiou,  proprietors  are  ^cured 
against  the  calliug  up  at  once  of  the  principal  sum  ;  they  know 
precUety  what  the  annuui  charge  ou  account  of  their  debt,  principal 
and  interest,  will  be,  and  the  whole  ailvance  is  from  the  first  put  Ie 
train  for  gradual  and  easy  lii|uidation,  without  change  or  expense  of 
afly  kind.  For  these  advantages  proprietors  will  not  besjlute  to 
transact  ou  terms  which  will  yield  to  the  lender  a  eoiuowh&t  bettar 
return  than  that  allowed  uuder  the  ordinary  mortgage.  To  the 
lending  olhee,  un  the  other  hand.  suc]i  a  transaction  i»,  as  already 
explained,  desirable.  Looking  to  the  advantage  and  comfort  of 
landed  proprietors  on  the  oue  hand,  and  the  interest  of  life  assurance 
cfficea  on  the  other,  wu  seem  to  discover,  in  the  mutual  convenience 
of  the  two  pai'ties,  one  of  those  special  adaptations  which  often 
develop  themselves  in  the  o]>et'atiouB  of  the  social  system,  and  which 
by  their  coincident  action,  tend  materially  to  promote  the  common 
weal.  It  is  l>elieved  that  proprietors  will  coutiuue  to  Irausoct  more 
largely  than  hitherto  with  life  assuraace  offices  on  the  footing  now 
explained.  In  this  view,  and  looking  to  the  proB]>ec[a  of  findhig 
good  investmenta  generally,  there  seems  nt  present  no  tendency  to 
any  diminution  of  return  on  the  securities  held  for  the  funds  of  life 
assurance  institutions, 

III.  EitimaU  of  Assets,  In  so  for  as  an  office  is  in  possession  of 
fnnds  and  property  actually  realized,  or  may  he  liable  for  claims  and 
debts  already  exigible,  there  is  manifestly  no  other  rule  for  estima- 
ting its  position  than  that  which  ap]>lieG  to  any  other  moneyed  or  trad- 
ing institution.  If  all  its  policies  were  purchased  by  a  single  price 
paid  down,  its  liabilities  only  would  be  contingent  on  the  unknown 
events  of  the  future,  and  so  would  alone  require  valuation  according 
to  the  methods  known  to  actuaries.  But  the  great  moss  of  all 
assurances  payable  at  death  are  purchased  by  annual  premiums,  which 
the  assured  engage  to  pay  during  their  lives,  and  the  actual  payment 
of  which  is  a  condition  of  the  obligation  to  pay  the  amount  assured 
after  death.  These  premiums  must  therefore  be  valued  as  an  asset  of 
the  office,  and  the  actuarial  function  of  converting  into  a  present  sum 
counter  obligations  which  arc  future  and  cou  tinge  nt,  must  be  applied 
on  both  sides  of  the  balance-sheet,  which  may  at  any  moment  profess 
to  represent  the  true  position  of  a  life  office. 

The  main  elements  in  all  such  valuations  are  of  course  the  law  of 
DiDrtaUty  and  the  rate  of  interest  which  may  bo  assumed  as  the  data 
of  calcuUition.  To  these  I  shall  not  at  present  refer,  further  than  to 
uy  that  while  both  ought  to  approximate  as  near  as  may  be  to  the 
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truth,  prudence  imperatiTely  requires  that  ihey  skmltl  Imi  wii 
rather  than  wiilioiit,  the  limii*  of  safety,  after  allowing  for 
probable  chance  of  llucLuatioQ  over  an  extended  period  of 
time.  So  little  diversity  of  opinion  now  prevails  &s  to  wbu  are 
data,  Ihat  if  anv  office  will  distinctly  slate  lo  tlie  public  hy  wU 
table  of  morlftlily  and  at  "what  rale  of  iutereai  it  Itns  vaJaedita 
and  liohilitios  in  expectation,  every  one  would  agroo  as  toihepMilii 
frhich,  it)  f'O  far  OB  these  eleiDcnts  are  conceni<Hl,  it  ia  eatilkd ' 
occupy  in  the  confidence  of  the  community. 

The  point  to  which  I  am  desirous  of  directing  apeei«]  «tt«UiHi 
tliis  lime  is  the  extent  to  which  the  present  vaiue  of  the  premia 
cau  be  treated  as  au  ATflilablc  asset  of  the  office.     Tbe  wbolc 
payable  under  the  policies  when  the  claims  emerge  wimt  br  rvdun 
as  part  of  the  liability,  because  these  sums  must  be  pnid  u  booh  w 
ereut  occurs,  without  ab&tementi  but  it  does  not  follow,  oo  tLe 
baud,  that  the  whole  preniiums  payable  are  to  l<e  reckoned  m 
of  the  office,  because  these  premiums  will  only  be  received 
deduction  of  expenses.      Hence  arises  the  riecoasiiy  of  throwing' 
a  porlion  of  the  premium  as  not  being  prop<!rly  the  subject  of*, 
ttou  in  estimating  the  assets   of  the    otfiee.     The   porlion  of 
premiums  so  requiring  to  be  thrown  off  is  at  ones  dWenniMd 
recurring  to  the  principle  on  which  these  premiuina  were  at 
consirucled.     The  main  ^ubslancc  of  each  tabulnr  premium  aclu: 
churgcd  for  assurance  is  deduced  f¥om  au  assumed  law  of  mvrtalil 
mid  an  assumed  rate  of  interest,  and  is  known  as  tbe  "net,"  "  par* 
or  "nmthematical"  premium.   To  cover  expenses  and  contingeneiwi 
iiddilion  is  made,  which  is  called  "  the  percentage,"  "  tbe  charge."  ai 
perhaps    more    commonly,   ''  the    loading."     The    two   quantilj 
together  form  the  actual  or  mercantile  premiutn.     Tbe  addition 
"  loading  "  on  an  average  of  all  ages,  is  seldom  lesH  than  t«ti  | 
coat.,  aud  seldom  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  pure  prMnoi 
If  the  experience  of  the  office  shall  happen  to  be  eaactly  in  aoM 
aucc  villi  tlie  law  of  mortality  and  the  raie  of  inleT««t  Mam 
it  is  manifest  thai  the  expeuBcs  of  the  business  will  be  paid  oat 
the  "  loading  ;  "  and,  in  so  far  as  the  fund  derived  from  that  «Wf 
may  uot  ho  exhausted,  it  will  go  to  form  "  tiurplue  "  or  "  profi 
divisible  among  those  who  have  a  right  thereto  under  the  Minsli 
tion  of  the  office.     From  this   simple   statement  it   feiUoim 
principle  or  rule  of  procedure  in  catimating  the    value  of  fa: 
premiums  as  an  asset,  that  the  "  net "  or    '■  pure  "  preminnu 
can  be  held  to  be  au  asset,  and  that  the  whole  '*  loading  "  >boa1d. 
every  instance,  be  laid  aside.     Not  that  it  should  tie  UiiirefFwdfil 
the    valuation  ;  on  the   contrary,   ihc  value  should    B{>|war  iu 
accounts.     It  is  importaat  lo  know  whether  it   is  amall  or  Ii 
But  whatever  may  bo  its  smount,  to  take  credit  for  anr  pari  uf 
loading,  and  deal  with  it  as  an  asset,  would  iiirolve  llie  dJritkn 
funds  among  tlife  policy -holders  under  the  name  of  proHi,  D|imi 
mere  hope  of  receiving  from  them  premiums  ia  fuiare  yean 
policies  which  they  are  uuder  no  obligniion  to  tnaiDtain,  attd  wlik 
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it  is  qiiile  well  known  will  be  iliscontinucd  in  consiJcralilc  numberB. 
It  would  manifestly  be  iinsiifo  to  lend  ilie  funds  wiiliout  Beciirity, 
unci  it  tiC'i'liiinly  ts  not  less  no  to  divide,  us  |ii'otit,  funds  which  are 
not  in  possession,  whicii  are  not  secured  ever  to  come  iiuo  possession,  , 
wliicli  tliere  'n  not  even  any  absolute  obligation  to  pay,  and  which, 
it  ia  known,  will  to  a  considemMe  extent  never  be  paid.  An  assu- 
PBncc  office  which,  by  dividing  future  loading,  holds  a  smaller  amount 
of  funds  llinn  is  sufficient  to  pay  every  policy-holdtT  the  full  value 
of  his  policy,  including  nil  bonuaes  previoicsly  declared,  or  20*.  in 
the  pouuil  according  to  the  table  of  morlalily  and  rale  of  interest 
used  in  the  construelion  of  the  premiums,  is  not  solvent  ;  and  this 
18  true  irreapective  of  the  amount  of  the  londitiy.  The  differenco 
between  valuing  the  "pure"  or  "net"'  premiums  as  an  asaci,  and 
valuing  the  "loading"  aa  an  asset,  is  brought  out  by  remembering 
That  the  value  of  the  pure  premium  ia  the  assumed,  aud  for  practical 
purposes  it  may  be  held  the  exact  cqoivalent  of  the  obligation  to 
pay  the  aum  aaaurcd,  so  that  on  surrc'udiir  equal  (luantilio*  disappear 
from  the  hooks  aud  hnlaiice-sheet  of  the  office,  but  if  the  loudiug 
has  been  treated  as  an  ai^act,  surrender  will  leave  the  ofGco  mmiu 
what  it  had  assumed  aa  in  poascaaion  without  any  corresponding 
relief  of  obligation  on  the  other  side. 

When  it  is  kept  in  view  that  the  proaent  valne  of  the  "  loading  " 
on  the  premiums  of  leading  life  offices  in  some  cases  approach  a 
million  of  money,  the  importance  of  adhering  to  sound  principle  in 
the  matter  now  alluded  to  will  be  obvious  to  all.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  respectable  actuary  ever  avowed  the  doctrine  that  any  part 
of  the  "loading"  on  future  premiumB  couhl  with  propriety  be 
treated  as  a  divisible  a«set  ;  yet  there  is  much  room  for  greater 
explicitness  of  statement  on  this  subject  in  the  published  ncoounta 
and  abstracts  of  most  offices.  Authorities  without  number  may  bo 
found  laying  down  the  law  with  the  utmost  rigour  and  precision, 
hut  it  may  be  feared  notwithstandling  thai  the  practice  of  some 
offices  has  in  this  matter  been  of  a  iloubtfu!  chiiracier.  It  is  known 
[hat  some  offices,  wound  up  by  amalgamation  or  olhenvise,  had  been 
accustomed  in  their  periodical  estimates  to  take  credit  for  the  groBS 
prctniuma.  Some  of  those  again  which  understand  the  principle 
well  enoueli,  do  yet  sometimes  speak  of  the  reservation  of  the 
"  loading  "  in  their  caae  as  if  it  were;  a  mailer  of  discretion  in  whict 
they  have  been  more  prudent  than  necessity  required.  Others 
again,  speculating  on  how  fur  bonuses  maybe  declared  conditional  on 
the  policies  being  maintained,  without  compromising  the  solvency 
of  an  office,  are  ready  to  suggest  anticipations  of  future  profit  which, 
if  carried  into  effijct,  would  only  lead  to  confusion  and  diauppoint- 
ment.  I  atn  thoroughly  persuaded  that  if  the  public  intelligence 
once  fairly  grasped  the  principle  involved  in  this  matter,  it  would 
be  demanded  of  every  office  that  it  should  distinctly  show  in  what 
manner  it  treats  the  valuation  of  its  premiums  ;  and  that  auy  com- 
pany or  society  which  ahonld  in  any  form  or  under  any  pretence 
inake  the  "  loading  "  available  as  if  it  were  an  existing  and  actually 
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divUiblc  fund,  would  immediatel;  miiI  justly  forfeit  the  eo; 
of  the  public. 

IV.  Expense  of  okaimivj  new  butiiuia.     It   [s  to  be  fearad  ihM 
recent  times  life  assurance  has  been  in  too  tnmnj  eaaca  codii' 
upon  a  Bjstem  which  leada  to  excessive  expeoditure.     A 
these  euhauted  charges  ara  patent  to  the  eyes  of  all  in  the 
ments.  advertise  meats,  and  publicationB.  by  which  the  »' 
Di&uy  olBcea  are  now  conducieU,  and  a  still  larger  poriioit  I  a] 
might  bo  fuund  in  the  comniiiisiDnB  and  other  eonsider&tion*  by 
busiacss  is  influenced  in  (|uartera  where  there  is  no  oatenaib' 
nexiou  with  the  oHicc.  An  utiice  which  spends  forty  Lhouaaud 
in  obtainiog  and  mani^iug  a  liusine^s  no  ^renier  ia  in»|jniluit9 
that  which  another  obtains  and  mauugea  for  twenty  tho' 
iu  tlie  long  run  fall  immenaoly  short  of  its  more  ecoDomical 
in  the  benefits  which  it  can  aftoril  to  dispense  among  those  who  abM 
its  profits.     But  the  difference  will  not  con<>ist  alone  In  tba  saringa 
twenty  thousand  a  year.     A  buaiuess  gained  by  the  infiuceca  of  mcf 
expenditure  ia  sure  to  be  inferior  in  quality,  and  will  in  the  «ad  dil 
close  ils  forced  character  by  the  iai^u  part  of  it  turrejiilercd  W 
discontinued  in  a  course  of  years,  alike  to  the  injury  of  tlieolBMSi 
the  disappolutmeut  of  the  policy-holders.     Under  this  praeea  a 
election  will  be  constantly  operating  against  tlie  office  in  thr  nuuatw 
uance  of  thoise  risks  which  are  most  likely  to  termlnBls  ^>iaai  i^ 
and  thus  the  UTcrage  rat-e  of  mortality  in  the  office  ia  apt  U  bij 
depressed  by  a  residuum  of  inferior  lives  which  are  sure  in  thM 
to  be  lefl  upon  its  books,     Whetlier  an  observation  of  thiA  kind 
applies  to  the  business  of  any  office  whatever  in  this  conotry 
enough  is  known  to  make  1 1  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  thai 
institution  which  expiicta  to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  pohlk, 
frankly  disclose  the  amount  of  its  whole  expenses  in  ebtaining 
managing  its  business. 

V.  General  Suggestion.  I  have  no  faith  in  GoveromeDl  inapceiMt 
applied  to  the  authoritative  supervision  of  life  assurance  inntJInliM 
farther  than  that  some  public  functionary  might  perhaps  hxs 
nizauce  of  the  ascertainment  aud  verification  of  the  facia  regwdii 
each  office.  The  great  counteractive  of  ihe  dangers  at  wbiok  I  hta 
glanced  in  this  paper,  as  well  as  of  others  which  might  be  spMifia 
is,  that  the  whole  subject  of  life  assurance  should  be  brought 
distinctly  tliau  it  has  yet  been  within  the  knowledge  mad  '  " 
of  the  public. 

rubiicfttion  ia,  I  believe,  the  grand  remedy  which  would 
both  in  the  way  of  preveatioa  and  cure.  Let  every  offiei  wku 
claims  the  oontideiice  of  the  community,  publiaJi  anunaUy,  or  i 
suitable  interval),  iu  anlheoticated  form,  the  foUowing  inlvmiatieB^ 

First.  A  balance  sheet  coutaiuinga  list  of  investmrotc,  tnore 
less  specific,  showing  the  oaluro  of  the  security,  aad  lb* 
interest  realized. 

Second.  A  statement  explicitly  announeing  the  table  attaor^^ 
and  rate  of  interest  used  in  the  valuations,  autl  explniniiig  ia  wi 
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iawmer  the  present  value  of  tho  future  premiuma  has  bean  com- 
pote i). 

Third.  A  statement  showing  the  amount  of  exponaea  of  raanao-e- 
nienlaai)  ot'obLuining  new  Lusinesa, 

Fourth.  The  aotual  results  of  the  morlaiity  experienced  among 
the  lives  assured;  and 

Fifth.  Aplaiii  and  unambiguousstfl-teraent  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  profit  or  estimated  sorploa  is  disposed  of,  showing  the  propor- 
tions allocate.!  to  shareholders,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  a  guar- 
antee fund,  and  to  tlie  different  classes  of  policy-holders. 

Were  particulars  like  these  in  eTery  instance  frankly  and  plainly 
communicated  to  the  world,  Ihe  true  position  and  relative  merits  of 
life  assurance  iustitutiona  would  become  certainly  known.  The 
defective  and  misleading  aimouncenienta.  too  often  boastfully  dis- 
played, would  cease  lo  exercise  any  influence  upon  the  public  mind, 
and  all  soundly  conducted  offices  would  find  that  their  permanent 
prosperity  would  be  greatly  promoted,  and  would,  under  the  approv- 
ing judgment  of  the  public,  rest  securely  on  gowi  investments, 
economical  management,  sound  vaiuatjons,  efinitable  distributions  of 
BurpluB,  and  truthfiil  and  candid  explanation  of  resulta. 
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On  the  Capture  during  M'ar  of  Private  Property  at  Sea. 
D.  P.  Chalmehs,  Advocate,  Edinburgh. 

THE  subject  of  this  paper  is  a  certain  chnngc  which  hn»  been  pro- 
posed in  the  law  of  nations  repartling  maritime  warfare.  Up  lo 
this  lime  the  property  afloat  belonging  t«  the  individiial  meinlic-rs  of 
belligerent  states  hiis  been  iiiible  lo  the  enemy's  capture  and  eoniisca- 
tion.  Every  jusi  war  being  assimied  to  be  the  prosecution  by  force 
of  rights  unjustly  withheld,  it  has  been  supposed  that  all  methods  of 
■war  were  allowable  which  tended  lo  compel  the  wrongdoer  to  yield 
equitable  terms  of  peace, — this  criterion,  however,  being  qualilied  by 
another,  viz..  that  a  given  methotl  did  not  produce  injuiy  and 
Buffering  dispro]>oTtioned  to  its  effect  in  weakening  the  enemy's 
reaonrces.  Judged  by  these  tests,  sealiomc  commerce  has  been  con- 
sidered a  fair  object  against  which  the  <ipcrationa  of  war  might  he 
diterted.  For  in  the  first  pla<'e.  it  is  one  of  the  roost  effective  means 
whereby  the  State  is  itself  enriched,  through  the  wed  th  thence  derived 
l>y  its  citizens  :  hence  to  leave  it  unmolested  would  be  in  effect  lo 
Oibstain  from  acting  against  the  State  as  reganJs  one  of  its  mtun 
nerves  for  war.  But  secondly,  whatever  weakens  the  maritime  com- 
merce of  a  belligerent  in  rejiiity  weakens  his  miUtary  [lowcr  nt  sea. 
Merchant  ships  are  not  specifically  different  from  ships  of  war.     A 
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great  pro]>orlion  of  thcin  nrt  cftpattle,  wilh  les*  or  more  of  ad: 
of  IjfiiiK  tiltpil  for  various  im[M)i-Uint  wiir  poriii'i"?.  jinil  alniuM  all 
be  usi^i  as  tmnsporis.     Ii  was  sound  |)olicy,  tliprefow,  for  a 
gcriMit,  who  had  llie  opport unity,  to  lit  out  <:ruL«ors  of   such  fi 
to  render  the   resistance    of   inercUatitnien  iiii|ios*ililo.  nnd,  i 
ca|)turing  llieni  in  ilct:iil,  make  it  impossiblp  for  the  enmir  to 
iheni  forlh  lilleil  witli  armed  men  to  net  in  offensHve  oprmtioiui. 
as  of  the  ships,  ho  of  the  ^lora.     Every  man,  or  ^hip'?  crwr, 
prisoner  in   ;i  mert^hunt-veiieel,  was    as   effectual    a   subunrtivi  fn 
ihe  enemy's  wiir-strimgth  as  if  shiughlereil  in  tiattle. 

It  Iins  l>een  proposed,  in  iiuiirters  entitled  lo  tJie  utmoai  conn 
tion,  lliiit  II  new  i  iile  sliould  be  introiluced.  The  subjt-cl  «inte  W 
a  Select  Committee  of  the  Houae  of  Commons  which  bjvI  in  18Sd 
inquire  into  the  state  of  nicri'liant  shipping.  This  Cumiuittiv  repM 
as  their  opinion  "that  in  the  propreas  of  civilisation  and  in  tbceri 
of  humanity,  the  lime  haa  (irrivi'd  when  all  private  property,  not  a 
traband  of  war,  should  he  exempted  iram  captu™  at  tn-a."  Pctitii 
likewise  in  favour  of  the  change  have  been  iirescnled  to  P.iriiam 
from  important  niereanlLle  bo4ie3;  and  in  a  debate  in  tlie  llovM 
Commons  wliich  took  pla<re  upon  a  resolution  brought  forwrard  by  I 
member  for  Liverpool,  it  was  urged  upon  Government  by  ft  |M)n 
of  the  speakers  lliat  they  should  advise  Ihe  Crown  lo  laEa  *M^ 
coneort  wilh  other  mnrilitne  powers,  for  liaving  the  prineiple  fwm 
establii'lied  in  the  law  of  nations. 

With  gi'eat  deference  to  those  who  linve  expressed  m  MOtra 
Opinion,  it  appears  to  me  by  no  means  certain  that  humanity  «M 
gain,  were  it  possible  to  make  wiu-  exclusively  ih«  idair 
Governments,  taking  ofE  its  pressure  entirely  from  the  peiift«l  ba 
of  their  Bubjecis,  and  it  may  be  gravely  doubted  vrhether 
now  projiosed  to  be  taken  in  thai  ilireetion  would  \k  other 
retrofjinde  movement.  A  fertile  field  of  ini[uiry  here  lit* 
as  my  limits  forbid  me  to  uiier  on  more  than  a  singli?  tmnteh  of  I 
Bubjeet,  and  as  Ihe  supporters  in  lliis  eounliy  of  ibe  rhanj^  h 
ba^ed  tlieir  arguments  miiinly  on  its  adviuilttges.  or  rather  nunMl 
lis  ihey  consider,  to  liritish  interests  as  affecUvl  by  ihc  prinlt]^ 
neutral  nations  promised  in  the  I'aris  D«clamti»n  of  I80G,  I  (1 
conline  my  remarks  to  this  pjut  of  the  question. 

Everyone  knoivs  iliat  tlie  representatives  of  the  potren  whu  met 
Paris  in   that  yciir,  to  eetlle  the   terms  of  [lence  betwi-eii   KiuM.1 
the  one  hand,  and  Great  BrilAin,  France,  Turkey.  :uid  SArdinia  ■ 
the  other,  tliought  it  right  to  issue  a  "Solemn  Iteebinuion."  havt 
no  connexion  wiUi  the  subject  matter  of  the  treaty,  but  de^jcnM,  JN 
fessedly,  to  pui  certain  questions  of   IniematioDal  Law  on  a  i 
eatisfactvry  footing  than  that   on  which  they  then    stood.     As 
anicles  of    the  deciiiration  are  expressed  very  briefly,   I  may 
scribe  the  whole, 

1.  I'rivateering  is,  and  remains,  abolished. 

'2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  tl 
coniniband  of  war. 
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3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not 
liable  to  euplure  under  enemy'B  flag. 

4.  Blockades  in  onlcr  to  be  binding  muat  \>e,  effective ;  tlint  is  to 
say,  maintained  by  a  force  Biifficicnt  renlly  to  prevent  access  to  tlie 
coast  of  the  enemy. 

The  powers  repiesented  at  the  congress  were  England,  Franca, 
IlusBin,  Austria,  Prussia,  Sardinia,  and  the  Porl«.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  declaration  should  apply  to  whatever  other  powers  ahonld 
subsequently  signify  their  accession  to  it,  and  in  point  of  fact  every 
state  of  importance,  excepting  America,  has  now  done  bo.  Waiving, 
then,  whatever  objection  it  is  possible  may  lie  against  it,  as  ia  excess 
of  the  powers  with  which  the  reprenentolives  were  entrusted,  or 
groDnded  on  the  want  of  ratification  by  theii"  governments — points 
which  cannot  now  be  determined — the  declaration  may  be  assumed 
for  the  present  to  fix  the  maritime  law  of  the  world,  with  the  very 
important  exception,  always,  of  America.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
articiea  the  declaration  does  nothing  more  than  sanction  rules  of  law 
which  were  already  well  ascertained,  but  as  to  which  the  practice  of 
nations  has  not  been  uniform.  The  first  article  introduces  a  new 
principle  ;  and,  it  may  be  remarked  (lint,  in  abolishing  privateering, 
it  abolishes  the  only  real  distinction  which  previously  had  existed 
between  tlia  law  of  maritime  and  of  land  warfare,  declaring  that 
beacefortli,  the  former,  like  the  latter,  shall  be  carried  on  exclusively 
by  forces  in  the  direct  service  of  the  Ktate. 

It  is  the  second  article,  however,  which  concerns  us  in  this  dis- 
cussion. The  declaration  that  "  the  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's 
goods  "  is  a  reversal  of  what  had  been  the  common  law  of  nations. 
It  was  in  accordance  with  the  recognised  maxims  of  belligerent  right 
that  the  goods  of  an  enemy  on  the  high  seas  might  be  captured  and 
canflscaled,  whether  the  vessel  in  which  they  were  carried  belonged 
also  to  the  enemy,  or  was  the  property  of  a  neutral.  This  is  the  rule 
of  the  oldest  International  Code,  the  Consolafo  del  Afart;  is  the 
doctrine  of  Grolius,  Bynkersboek,  Ileineccius,  and  other  great  con- 
tinental jurists  ;  has  always  been  contended  for  in  England,  and  was 
eUborattly  reasoned  by  Mansfield  and  Slowell ;  and  lastly,  is  supported 
by  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  Araericnn  nuthoritiew,  of  whom  I  need 
only  mention  the  names  of  President  Jefferson,  Mr.  Justice  Story,  and 
Mr.  Chancellor  Kent.  Conventional  agreements,  however,  between 
nations,  modifying  the  common  law,  have  nut  been  unircqnent.  It 
was  the  Dutch  who  first  made  the  stipalation,  in  a  treaty  with  Spain, 
that  enemy's  goods  should  be  safe  on  board  neutral  ships.  Tins  was 
in  the  year  ItJuO,  when  much  of  the  carrying  trade  of  Europe  was  in 
their  hands,  and  the  privilege  was  of  great  importance,  in  allowing 
them  to  prosecute  their  business  without  having  it  interrupted  by  the 
frequent  wars  of  the  Spaniards  with  their  other  emploj'ers.  From  this 
lime  to  1780  the  stipulation  that  "free  ships  shall  make  free  goods" 
is  embodied  in  a  very  considerable  number  of  treaties  contracted 
between  particular  states,  and  on  particular  occasions.  Theie 
(reaties  are    to   all    intents   private    compacts,    and   no   attempt   is 
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mode  in  the  period  to  whicti  I  at  present  refer,  to  pronudgtfa 

maxim  as  a  general  rule  of  inlenintional  law,  or  as  miivtrmiij 
There  are  repeated  iuslan'ceA  of  a   stale  ^lipulBling  ooni 
Tieions  iu  treaties  concluded  at  the  same  time  with  different 
and  in  mauy  cases  the  principle  "  frc<*  aliipa,  free  ffooda"  ii 
-with  a  counter  provisiou,   tbut  "enemy's  ships  ehail  maka vmdoi; 
goods."  i.c..  tlint.   ihe  goods  of  a  neutral   ou  board  liu  eatnft 
Bball  (hereby  acquire  hostile  cliuracter.  aud  he  liable  to 
In  1780,  an  exposition   of  univeraai  iuieruational    ri^ht  «>• 
forward  by   Rusmh.  the  second  article  of  which   Jeclnreil  "That 
property  of  the  subjeelg  of  belligereut  powers    should   l>e   &ta 
boEu^  neutral  ships,  uscepUng  goods  that  were  contrabAiul," 
was  joined    by   France,    Spain,    Holland,   Itenmark,    and 
This  coalition,  known  familiarly  under  the  name  of  the  Firat 
Neutrality,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  directed  iigai&!:i  Knglan^ 
at  war  with  her  North    American  colonies   and  with    Sjmmo 
France.     The  most  noticeable  circumstaucc  conoeming  it  i* 
notwithstanding  their  high  sounding  pretsuBiuoa,  the  States 
were  parlies  to  the  coalition  did  not  see  fit  to  adben;  to  the  di 
they  professed  longer  than  tbi-y  were   induced   by  lliii  im 
object  they  bad  iu  view,  and  everyone  of   them    retimtNl  i« 
old  practice  as  soon  as  lliey  Itccsme  tlieniselves  bcUij^enou. 
happened,  iis  I'egarils  all  ol'  them,  in  the  coarse  of  veij  lew 
In  ISOO,  the  Emperor  Paul,  on  a  diifereuco  with  Englaad,  K' 
the  principles  of  the  lirst  anued  neutraliry.      Kussia  on  llii*  "l— ""^ 
wa.s  joined  only  by  .Sn-edcn,  Denmark,  and   Prussia.    The  •aeoal 
coalition  endured  even  itborier  time  than   the  6nU     In  XWL,  ikj 
Emperor  Alexander,  who    had  succeeded  Paul,  concluded  %  vmM 
with  England  renouncing  the  freeJoin  of  enemy's  gtiods,  whicb  W 
acceded  to  by  Snedon  nud  Denniiirk.     It  is  needless  to  dwdl  opt 
the  treaties  made  during  iLe  [>eriud  intervening  between  tlw  Bnt  M 
second  urmcd  neutralities,  or  aubscquenily.     In  sonM  of  iboa,  d 
freedom  of  enemy's  goods  was  Rtipulnted,  but  nowhere  mninlaiiw^  i 
a  general  principle  ;  and  as  no  renewal  of  ihuAC  took   (daoe  IM 
treaty  of  Vienna  of  1^12,  which  adjusted  at  that  iinui  iktl 
interests,  they  must  be  held,  according  to  the  soundeal  doettiMi 
have  fallen,  and  the  matter  (o  liave  reverted  to  the  cfMnmon  Jam 
nations.      In    1810,    Great    Britain    in    renewing    ber    li^Mj 
Portugal,  expressly  released  herself  from  a  ctipuluion  in  fawur 
enemy's  goods  which   had  existed  in  an  old  treaty  (one  of  tbe 
few  in  which  she  Lad  ever  assented  lo  iuch  a  provisiuu),  and  fro 
that  time  to  IS.'tj^  she  has  not  been  iu  any  way  engagffd  I0  tl 
principle.     It  may  be  noticed  that  sulisequeatly  lo  1613.  ilu  CuH 
Slacc!^  have,  at  various  times,  concluded  treaties  witL  most  of  tl 
European    States,  excepting    England,    containing    ibe    flipilr^ 
"  free  sliips  free  goods."  but  eipre^ly  providing  that  the  yttimlk 
should  apply  only  to  the  gouJ^t  of  those  euemioa  wbose  on  gnO 
mcnts  acknowledged  llie  eauie  principle.     In  1854,  on  tbc  bmUi 
out  of  the  Bussian  war,  it  was  necrasary  that  Eugtiutd  aad  Vama 
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whose  docirinc  had  been  discrepant  ia  some  iiarticulnrs,  should  act 
on  n  uniform  system.  France  gave  up  a  principle  which  she  had 
often  mtiiutnined,  viz.,  that  "enemy's  ships  make  enemy's  gooda," 
and  England  in  return  agreed  thnt  "  free  ships "  should  make 
"  free  goods."  On  the  part  of  England  this  was  done  eKpreasly  as  a 
waiver  of  "  a  part  of  the  belligerent  rights  appertaining  to  her  by  the 
law  of  nations." 

To  Fftuin  to  the  full  development  of  the  principla  "  free  aliips 
-free  gonds"  in  the  declaration  of  Paris.  The  advocates  for  the 
immunity  of  all  private  property,  ships  us  well  as  cargoes,  contend 
that  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  rule  tlius  established  ;  and 
particularly  as  regards  G-reat  Britain,  they  assei't  that  it  is  a  measure 
which  her  atrongoat  interest  pre-eminently  calls  upon  her  to  do  aU 
that  she  can  to  forward.  To  lest  this  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to 
attempt  to  forecaist  what  would  be  the  effect  to  Britain  during 
war  of  the  Paris  Declaration.  Would  it  be  such  as  reasonably  id 
induce  lier  to  admit  the  further  change  in  the  law  of  war  which  ia 
oflered  to  her,  and  in  which,  it  is  ouid,  ker  safety  lies  ?  It  is  proper  to 
observe  that  whatever  may  be  said  regarding  Britain  is  applicable, 
with  more  or  less  of  exactness,  to  all  stales  belonging  to  her  i^lass  ;  I 
mean  states  possessing  a  large  ami  valuable  floating  commerce  and 
commercial  navy,  and  also  ;i  strong  war  navy,  or  the  capacity  of 
having  one.  Indeed,  as  possessing  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
lloating  commerce  of  any  nation  in  the  world,  and  obviously  therefore 
having  most  to  lose  by  its  exposure  to  the  chances  of  war,  Biitain  is 
beat  littcd  to  be  the  touchstone  of  the  value  of  any  principle  which 
promises  it  protection.  The  sum  of  the  argument,  then,  is  that  as 
by  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  goodi*  oji  board  nentral  ships  are  safe, 
while  those  on  boiird  the  ships  of  belligaronts  are  liable  to  capture, 
in  the  event  of  Bntain  being  engaged  in  war,  the  commerce  which  is 
in  nse  to  be  carried  in  her  own  ships  would  paas  into  the  bands  of 
neutrals,  that  her  morctfntile  marine  would  thereby  be  ruined,  and  that 
in  its  ruin  the  source  and  supply  of  her  armoil  naval  power  would  be 
destroyed.  The  last  item  of  the  account  need  scarcely  be  discussed. 
I  confess  we  should  have  cause  for  the  greatest  ansiaiy,  if  only  our 
commercial  ranriite  were  in  danger  of  being  mined,  or  even  of  having  • 
its  interests  very  seriously  affected. 

The  argument  involves  considerable  assumptions.  Tlie  element  of 
contingency  likewise  entoi-s  not  a  little;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  not 
BorjiriHing  that  on  the  whole  matter  ilifferenl  minds  should  arrive  at 
different  conelusions ;  yet  there  does  not  seem  to  be  real  difficnlty  in 
discovering  which  course  is  practically  Bafest  and  most  expedient. 
There  Ls  ussumcd  in  the  lirst  place  the  caae  of  Britain  being  at  war 
with  a  great  maritime  power,  otiicr  states  remaining  neutral.  I  say 
a  great  mai-itime  ]iower,  because  obviously  a  power  whose  force  wa« 
not  great,  and  whose  means  of  offence,  therefore,  could  speedily  be 
■wept  from  the  seas,  would  not  be  capable  of  itiHieling  serious  injury. 

Aeconling  to  the  present  distribution  of  strength  among  nations, 
there  are  only  three  whose  power  at  sea,  it  is  at  all  supposable,  could 
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compete  with  that  of  Britaiu ; — Fnince,  Roauii,  and  AnateM 
Between  Britain  and  Franre  itw  ia  I>eoomii)g  every  day  mow  mdj 
more  improbuble,  I  iMlieve  is  leHiliitg  to  becomes  moral uupuMitMlitr.l 
But  whether  this  be  so  or  no,  it  ie  ut  least  certain  that  war  betwecw 
Britain  and  France  i-annut  take  {tlacu  i-xcept  upon  autne  auwKnbwd 
question  involving  the  intereat^  of  Europe  or  uf  the  worU.  Con  i|^ 
be  supposed  that  iu  such  a  case  the  remaining  States  of  En 
would  remain  in  neutrality  ?  All  cxperienco  is  agminM  nrh 
supposition.  From  the  lending  part  which  France  haa  aJwafs  ukta  ia 
pohtics,  or  from  ivhalerer  cause,  every  war  iavolving  FrMiot 
always  speedily  become,  more  or  less,  a.  European  war.  If  the  ' 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  European  Stales,  therefore,  were  draw 
the  war,  it  is  obvious  that  neutral  tunna^e  sufficient  to 
traffic  of  Britain  could  only  come  from  AmericA.  aMumiog 
kept  out  of  the  quarrel.  At  the  bepiining  of  a  war  <t\en  sh« 
not  furnish  the  tonnage.  huE  she  would  no  doubt  make  extnuirdin 
efforts  to  increase  the  supply  as  the  war  continued.  Is  it 
however,  that  her  flag  woul-d  afford  prolec^on  under  the  DeeL 
of  Paris,  while  she  had  not  become  a  parly  to  it  or 
There  are  reasons  for  ente^rtaining  serious  doubt.  It  iiiiut 
kept  in  v\a\y  that  the  Deehiraiion  of  Paiis  in  favour  of  the 
flag  was  a  concession  to  neatrah  solely,  and  under  which 
aa  such,  can  clium  no  right  or  loeiia  standi  whatever.  It  wu 
who  suffered  and  who  complained  under  the  former  stale  of 
ud  it  -was  to  obvialc  the  evils  and  annoyances  to  which  tliej^ 
exposed  that  the  new  rule  was  established.  But  such  a  conM 
must  he  reciprocally  made,  and  the  party  claiming  to  pn&l 
must  be  n'illiitg  to  extend  the  same  aecommodution  to  othen  ij 
event  of  their  case  becoming  parallel  to  his  own.  Would  it  1 
aistent  witli  equity,  then,  that  America  should  lake  the  benefit  < 
compact  whose  obligations  she  does  not  acknowledge  f  I 
merchanis  would  have  some  he-siiation  in  Irusdng,  in  tiiue  cf  war, ' 
the  saeredness  of  a  ling,  wliile  a  [>owi-rfid  enemy  couhl  plead 
strong  a  ease  of  equily  on  the  same  side  as  bis  interi'St  would 
him.  So  much  for  (he  war  with  France;  how  would  the  c4u«i 
in  the  evenl  of  war  with  Russia.'  I  confess  Ih.'il  there  ia.| 
difficulty  in  speaking  of  Russia,  fnim  the  great  uudevelo[)ed  : 
of  that  country  as  a  maiitime  power;  hut.  judging  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  late  war,  as  long  as  Britain  relain«  her  proMiil 
strength  the  danger  couM  not  be  very  formidable.  Indrcd,  Um 
physical  conformation  of  the  Ilussian  seas  must  always  give  Itritaia 
n  great  advantage.  Their  effectual  bloeka<le  is  peeutinrly-  vttsj. 
prompt  measures,  therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  the  h 
squadrons  would  be  sealed  up  in  their  harlmurs  anil  ]irereiit«li 
doing  hai-ra.  Besides,  it  i,<  true  of  Itussia  as  of  France  (t 
may  be  less  perfectly  so),  that  any  war  in  which  -ihe  ia  involved  I 
to  become  a  general  one.  Indeed,  tfie  inloresls  of  nil  ihe  Euiti_ 
States  arc  so  closi:ly  knit  together  llmt  a  (junrrel  between  anv 
almost  invariably  involves  others.     We  come,  then,  to  thecawtNf ' 
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Iietwcen  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  nutioiis  of  Europe  this 
time  pre3er%inf;  tlieii'  neutrality.  I  liiive  cliisseii  Anierieii  iis  one  of 
the  great  maritime  powers,  but  her  wjir-strcnjith  at  sea  is  ratber 
poti?ntial  (hail  netuiil,  being  dependent  on  the  Mrenglh  of  her  com- 
mercial marine,  imd  her  great  shiii- building  and  mechanical  appliances. 
What,  in  the  event  supposed,  would  be  the  position  of  Brituin  and  of 
America  under  the  International  Law  now  existing?  what  would  it 
be  if  tho  pr(i]>osed  change  were  cffccteil  ?  Aa  niHtter*  now  stand, 
the  arm  whieli  Britain  would  use — the  only  arm  of  offence,  which  in 
the  ratuce  of  things  it  is  possible  she  could  nse — would  be  her  navy. 
It  would  act  against  America's  commercial  murine,  and  hinder  it  being 
converted  into  an  armed  marine;  it  would  arrest  her  trade  if  carried 
on  in  her  owu  ships  ;  and  as  its  great  preponderance  would  enable  it  to 
keep  up  effeetunl  blockades,  neutnds  would  be  prevented  from  inter- 
posing to  any  considenible  extent.  America's  efforis  on  the  other  hand, 
we  may  suppose,  would  bo  directed  against  the  Canadas,  and  ahe 
would  strive  to  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  Britain  on  the  Western 
Continent.  But  suppose  the  change  in  the  law  carried  out.  Britain 
would  then  have  her  only  aviiilable  arm  tied  behind  her  buck,  while 
the  mode  of  aggression  most  open  to  America  would  not  he  interfered 
with.  Not  only  so,  but  the  facility  would  be  greatly  ineroased  to 
her  of  developing  a  war  navy  out  of  her  merchant  ships  luid  sailors. 
The  immunity  of  all  private  property  ut  sea  has  been  for  a  consider- 
able time  fnvoumbly  regarded  by  American  statesmen.  ^Tiea  asked 
to  accede  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris  they  made  this  the  condition  on 
which  alone  lliey  would  accept  it.  Had  tlieir  proposal  been  agreed 
to,  1  am  free  to  say.  without  imputing  unduly  self-interested 
motives,  that  circumstances  might  have  arisen  which  would  have 
made  this  appenr  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  that  skill 
in  bargain  making  which  our  cousina  are  reputed  to  possess,  and 
which  the  rei-i  of  the  world  admires  and  vainly  attempts  to  emulate. 
It  would  thus  ujijieiir  that  it  is  not  at  nil  probable  that  Britain 
should  be  at  war  uniler  the  precise  circumstances  necessary  at  once 
to  render  her  own  shipping  unsafe  and  to  permit  a  large  amount  of 
safe  neutral  tonnage  to  be  available.  In  idraost  imy  supposable 
event  liiere  would  only  be  room  for  the  Declaration  of  Paris  to 
operate  jiartialiy.  As  long  as  Britain  retains  anything  like  her  pre- 
sent naval  power,  she  will  always  be  iibte  to  afford  some  protection,  and 
that  not  inconsiderable,  to  her  own  shipping.  The  degree  in  which  this 
protection  might  be  less  perfect  than  that  enjoyed  by  neutrals,  in 
virtue  of  the  Declaration,  would  be  manifested  iu  the  form  that  higher 
rales  of  insurance  would  he  charged  ou  British  than  on  neutral  ship- 
_  _  But  the  increased  demand  (assumed)  upon  neutrals  for  tonnage 
vonld  raise  their  rates  of  freight,  while  all  the  circumstances  which 
have  given  Britain  the  lead  in  building  and  filling  out  ships  would 
continue  lo  operate  the  same  as  ever.  Thus,  even  as  a  ijuestion  of 
profit  and  loss,  the  gi-eater  war-risk  to  which  British  shipping  would 
be  exposed  might  not,  I  believe  in  most  cases  would  not,  turn  the 
balance  against  it.     It  must  be  remembered  that  tile  declaration  does 
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not  in  the  slightest  degree  incnwse  the  danger  lo  whidi  nor 
would  be  ex)M)Bod,   and  to  n'liiuh  thi^y  hnvu  liitlicrto   nlw«f« 
exposed,  in  tiiuo  of  war.      Tin-  wliolc  cumploinl   i»  thai  a  M 
been  opened  in  which  incrohiinta  mny  aoiuetimcs,   and   nadtf 
circumsuuicL'S,  send  tlicir  p'Kid*  more  wifely  lhii.n  fomiwly. 

But  suppose  the  unlikely  contingencj  to  happen  tliai  Gnu  Bri 
should  be  at  war,  and  that  other  states  sbould  U'  ueuinl  in 
concatenatiou  as  to  bring  uboui  the  apprehcndinl  ntiKehief; 
that  the  commerce  of  Britain  on  the  stas  were  KctnBlly  tmiag 
ferrod  to  neutrals,  would   these  neuiml*.   in   undertaking  fcr 
service  of  such  vitnl  iuiportance,  not  lose  the  chnractcr  in  whicA 
Declaration  of  Paris  protcct«  tliom  ?     I  must  explain  a  lilUe 
fully.     No  one  guppoees    thai    the    declaratioo  '*  the   nonind 
covers  enemy's  goods  "  ia  to  have  the  effect  that  all  imjuirr 
stopped,  and  ship  and  cargo  rendered  sacred  by  tbt>  nuuter  ■  rasaii 
up,  OD  sight  of  a  boUigorent  cruiser,  the  flag  of  «oiiu.-  neutral 
The  assumed  cliorocter  must  be  verified.      The  inijairy,  b 
goes  further  than   ascertnining    the   fuel   of  nutionali^.      b 
ship,  or   the   nation    to   which  she  belongs,  engagad   in  •  OM 
which    is    truly   uonsisleitt   with    the    ucutraJ    profauan,   or  i 
The   essence    of    neutrality  coasist«    in    doing  noUiiag  eilber 
turn  the  scale    or  to   prevent    it^   being    turned — in  Wring   ■ 
pfTorta  of  the    betlJgerentA  iigairist   each  other  alike   uimidMl  a^ 
unimpeded.     But   there  cnn  scarcely   bo  a  inore  effccrivp  aid 
belligerent  than    nt   the  time   when   his   tihipping   ij,    er 
driven  from  the  seaa  lo  step  in  and  carry  on  Lis  curamerM  for 
which  otherwise  must  iaevitably  be  put  a  8t«p  to.     SnppoM^ 
example,  that  Britain  wnsprcTonted  hy  the  onrmy't  cruiv 
carrying  on  her  usual  trade  with  India:  or,  to  take  p«rli»pa 
instance,  suppose  that  during  peace  Britain  was  in  iim>  toimpvt 
cotton  in  her  own  ships,  but  that  the  pressure  of  war  reodcrad 
continuance  of  the  tmde  impoHsible,  would  n  nation  pii!«M«v 
neutrality  which  should  interpose,  and  bring  as  in  our  cotion 
as  usual  ?     In  so  doing  it  would  be  rendering  us  far  ronr^ai 
and  doing  far  more  hnrm.  consetjuently,    to  our  enciny,  I 
were  to  supply  us  with  a  body  of  li-oopA  or  with  arms  and  ami 
Indeed,   between  carrying    contraband  of    war  nitd   aetiiv 
medium  of  preserviug  the  ordinary  commerce  of  Britain  aaaQi 
there  can  be  no  sort  of  comparisou,  as  regards  the  importnac*  <tf 
services.     It  can  only  be  in  rure  and  exceptional  circoiuUMW 
a  cargo  of  contraband  can  bo  of  essential  conseqaencc^  wfcnnnf 
preservation  of  our  trade  would  probably  make  nil  lb»  4>~ 
between  oar  ability  or  the  contrary  to  carry  on  for  n  rontini 
time  a  serious  content.     The  shipping  which  should  tfau*  raliev* 
fVom  the  piHiagure  put  upon  us  by  our  enemy,  which  dwnld  de| 
him  of  the  fruit  of  his  skill  and  vigilance  at  the  moraent  when 
wise  he  would  have  achieved  succeHea  which  iroutd  harr 
us  to  make  terms  of  peace — the  shipping,  to  whatever  atata 
which  should  thus  idontlly  themselves  with  our  caaas  and 
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onr  interests,  could  hardly  be  viewed  othorwiso  than  a«  allies  and 
partisans,  indeed,  in  essential  roHpects,  the  same  iia  if  ineoi'iiorated 
in  onr  own  commercial  marine.  Though  I  venture  to  suggest  thia 
question,  I  cannot,  here,  follow  it  further  ;  it  la  one  which  liie  priae 
courts  would,  on  the  event  occurring,  he  undoubtedly  called  to 
deal  with. 

Thus  much  concerning  tho  Hccoud  ariicle  of  iho  Dcclai'ntion  of 
Paris.  If  there  he  any  truth  in  the  views  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  etate,  the  danger,  under  its  operation,  of  Britich  shipping  being 
Buper«eded,  or  materially  interfered  with  by  foreigners,  which  seems 
HO  alarming  upon  the  general  statement,  becomes  very  much  leas 
serious  when  viewed  in  detail  ;  while  if  the  result  predicted  were 
actually  to  entiue,  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  in  thftt  very 
feet,  neutrality  itself,  the  indispensable  condition  under  which  alone 
the  deglaration  operates,  would  not  be  violated.  If  the  reason 
assigned  for  making  the  change  fails,  the  conclugiou  soenu  to  follow 
that  the  change  ought  not  be  made. 

There  is  another  consideration  of  so  much  importance  that  I  can- 
not refrain  from  adverting  to  it.  Whelher  the  probable  effect  of  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  be  deemed  leas  or  greater,  I  maiut&in  that  it 
would  still  be  inexpedient  for  Britain  to  enter  into  any  compact 
■which  would  prevent  her  using  her  maritime  power  in  the  way  which 
she  has  hitherto  found  advantugeous.  Would  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  itflelf  stand  the  test  of  hostilitiea  ?  Much  more,  would  any 
compact  serve  to  protect  the  commerce  of  Britiiin  during  war  ?  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  the  inevitable  answer  is  not  complimentary  to 
human  nature,  and  therefore  I  quote  the  words  of  one  whose  his- 
torical accuracy  no  one  will  doubt,  whom  no  one  will  suspect  of 
using  other  than  strictly  appropriate  language — I  mean  the  late  Sir 
William  Moleaworth.  "  During  peace,"  bo  says  "  men'e  minds  have 
a  tendency  to  conform  to  what  ought  lo  bo  the  rule  of  international 
law.  But  in  war,  passion,  hatred,  and  seeming  necessity,  and  the 
fencied  interest  of  the  moment  are  apt  to  detonnino  the  actions  of 
powerful  belligerenlj!,  who,  often  relying  upon  their  might,  eat  at 
defiance  the  beat  established  iiiles  of  war."  Is  there  reason  to 
believe  that  as  it  has  been  before,  so  it  would  not  be  again  'i  Can 
■we  fancy  a  case  of  stronger  interest,  of  moi'e  urgent  necessity,  than 
w^uld  present  itself  to  the  enemy  of  Britain  in  a,  vital  war?  Is  it 
conceivable  that  he  would  suffer  that  commerce,  which  is  so  all 
important  to  us,  which  would  be  so  -valuable  a  prey  to  him,  to  con- 
tinue undisturbed  ?  We  should  be  released,  no  doubt,  from  the 
compact,  upon  the  failure  of  others  to  comply  with  it,  but  our  hands 
would  be  tied  in  the  beginning  of  a  war,  and  no  one  can  tell  how 
etiormouE  the  injury  which  in  the  first  instance  might  be  inflicted 
upon  us. 

Note. — In  tliia  paper,  lUi  altompt  boa  b«en  inaito  to  contrilinto  to  tlio  discoaaion 
of  ■  iinglp  iiBjtcPt  only  of  tbe  qnoatlon.  Assuiuiiig  Ilip  policy  hitherto  [ijUowadby 
Gnxit  Britain  in  holding  Btiomy's  abipt  liublo  lo  i>nptnro  to  havo  btten  in  ttosord- 
ance  bulb  with  the  dictaCoa   ol  liumuiit;,    and  bar  uwii  iutoroat,  as  a  ationg 
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maritime  Fovor,  the  writer  has  Kouf(ht  to  eisnui 
ISSti  in  favuur  o(  ueatTHlj  is  cali:iilated  to  iudoce  ) 
role.  Sinco  writing,  ha  haa  not  met  with  nay  args 
Tiewa  bo  has  exprc^?*^^,  or  convincing  him  thnt  Bri' 
reliance  upoo  anylbing  else  than  her  navnl  auporioi 
mind  tbnt  opnrt  frum  the  tight  of  unaJr^ies.  tlioonl; 
or  ol  any  further  convention  would  bo  the  result, 
which  importnnt  inlerCBta  were  at  stake.  To  allt 
havo  srittoD  among  Insurare  or  Ireighten,  on  mnou 
I  tie  question. 

In  pntBUing  the  ohject  ho  had  in  view,  the  write 
refer  to  wbat  is  nndonbtcdly  a  most  important  iuqn 
to  tfike  prj>ccdGnco  of  liU  others  comtoctHl  with  1 
proposal  to  exempt  all  priviite  property  from  war  i 
the  score  of  hoonmity.  If  this  were  aatiataotoril 
right  thinking  men  (it  may  1>a  presnined)  would  de 
tion  should  induco  England  to  perpetuate  a  contrar; 
proposition  not  hilhorto  been  modo  out,  bat  the  b 
tiroly  the  other  way.  As  it  is  idlo  to  dream  of  i 
injury  and  soBoring  (the  InQiction  of  which  are 
question  comes  to  be  whether  it  is  better  that  the 
directed  In  part  against  the  wealth  and  material  n 
centred  wholly  on  deatroying  the  Utob  of  their  aolil 
sfFtem  wit]  the  bulk  of  a  nation  csro  meet  anxia 
served?  Under  which  will  ponce  bo  moat  speedil 
brokon  ?  There  can  bo  little  doubt  how  these  qu 
is  fallacious  to  argae  that  the  increoaed  import 
maritime  commerce,  or  the  increoaod  efficiency  of 
its  intormptioD,  change  the  conditions  of  the  probit 
national  opinion  may  tiaTe  become  stronger ;  bu 
remedy  would  be  a  strange  reason  for  disusing  i 
howOTer,  within  the  compass  of  m  note,  to  do  any  j 


Report  of  the  Standing  Committee 

It  Laviag  I>i?g!i  agreed  that  the  Cominitlec 
prescut   a  report  to  tLe  aunuul  meeting 
before  I'urlinincnC,  or  nuy  circumstances  a 
to  iuteruiitioLial  luvr,  or  to  production,  com 
now  to  report  as  I'ollows : — 

Duridc  the  pnst  session  of  Parliament  i 
and  quustions  put  with  reference  to  circuir 
contest  between  the  Federal  nnd  C'onfe 
America;  but  as  theso  were  all  more  or 
the  CommitlL-e  do  not  consider  it  to  be 
advert  to  a,ny  of  them.  It  would  be  si: 
objects  of  the  Commitlee  to  mnko  any  ob 
the  British  Government  in  seizing  vessels 
in  ihc  porta  of  this  country  for  the  irpiTice 
or  on  the  ruiing  of  the  Lord  Chief  Bar 
against  which  a  roll  of  exccplionx  has  bet 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  will  hai 
The  Committee  have  only  to  cspreBB  tbi 
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wLicli  have  arisen  nmy  lead  Xo  Uio  law  on  this  subject  being  placed 
on  a  t^afe  unit  rousonablc  footing. 

A  Kill  Wiis  inimduceil  in  itie  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Ewart 
for  decimalizing  our  existing  aystem  of  weigbts  und  measures,  and 
for  estiiblisliing  an  accordance  bciween  tlieni  and  those  of  foreign 
countries.  The  Bill  passed  a  (■ccnnd  reading,  but  was  not  proceeded 
with  further.  Different  opinions  have  been  formed  as  to  the  merits 
of  lliis  nionsiire,  even  among  tbc  advocates  of  the  decimal  Ryatem  ; 
but  as  the  Bill,  from  tbe  suppoi't  it  received  in  tlic  Ilnut^e,  is  likely 
to  bo  again  brought  forward,  the  Committee  recommend  it  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Department.  The  Bill  of  Mr.  Scbolefield,  10 
amend  ilie  law  relating  to  partnership,  is  also  deserving  of  attention. 
This  measure,  which  propoaca  to  introduce  the  principle  of  limited 
liability  into  private  partnerships,  after  being  amended  by  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  passed  that  House,  nnd  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  read  a  first  time. 
From  the  lateness  of  the  period  in  the  session  at  which  the  Bill 
arrived  in  the  Upper  House,  no  further  steps  were  taken  with 
reference  to  it.  The  Bill  originally  provided  for  the  registration  of 
ail  partnerships,  but  as  amended,  this  provision  was  restricted  to 
partnerships  where  the  liability  is  to  be  limited.  As  the  Bill  will 
without  doubt  be  again  brought  forward,  the  machinery  of  the 
measure  ought  in  tbe  mean  time  to  be  carefully  considered. 

The  Committee  may  mention  that  a  proposal  has  been  made  by  a 
leading  public  journal  for  the  establishment  of  a  minister  of  agri- 
culture. Although  there  are  great  difficulties  connected  with  such  a 
scheme,  the  suggestion  is  certainly  deserving  of  consideration. 

The  subject  of  international  copyright  in  works  of  literature  and 
art,  which  has  already  occupied  the  attention  of  this  Department, 
has  been  brought  before  the  Law  Amendment  Society,  and  referred 
lo  a  committee.  There  is  every  prospect  that  the  committee  will 
thoroughly  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  take  active  measures  to 
carry  into  eHect  the  views  at  which  it  may  arrive. 
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The  Depariment  was  established  nt  the  Glaagi 
nideratSon.  b;  rcprSBenlativee  of  all  natiomi,  of  q' 
and  Tor  the  colkKtloa  of  inforuiatian  reLatmg  t« 
trade. 


SUMMARY    OF    PROCI 

In  addition  to  the  papers  printed  in  the 
lowing  were  read  in  the  Department : — 
"  Direct  Taxatioa  and  Freedom  of  Tra 

Reform  Association. 
"Evils  of  Indirect  Taxation,  and  thei 

Smith. 

"  Observations    upon    the   Banking   and 

United  Kiugdom."     By  James  Deh 

'■  On  the  Manner  in  which  the   Britia 

affected  by  Foreign  Legislation, "     1 

"  On  the  Effects  of  Recent  Legislation  oi 

ture."     By  Thomas  Wrigloy. 

"  Agriculture  as  it  Commercial  Pursuit." 

•'The  Town  and  Port  of  Leith  since  180 

"Remarks  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  B 

South  of  Seotlond."     By  Walter  Wi 

"  Dunfeiraliae  Linen  Trade,  Paat  and  i 

Brown. 

The  Origin,  Purpose,  Progress,  aad  ; 

grow  Cotton  in  Jamaica  by  mean: 

compensated  labour  of  our  own  emoi 
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"  Monetary  Decimnls."     By  James  Alexander. 
"  Decimal  NolatioQ."     By  Jolui  Pluuimer, 
"On  the  Viilue  of  a  Ship."     By  J.  B.  Luwndes. 
"  Oil  the  Value  of  a.  Ship,"     By  L.  R.  Baily. 
"On  Ihe  Value  of  a  Ship."     By  P.  H.  Ratlibone. 
"On  the  Value  of  a  Slijp."     By  MAniev  Hopkins. 
"  VahiatJon  of  Sliips."     By  Thoa.  S.  Patoo. 
''Oh  IiiICTiiational  Law."     By  James  Anderson,  Q.C. 
"An  Ititernaiional  Congress  and  TrihuDai  for  the  Prevention  of 
War."     By  John  Noble. 

TAXATIOTT. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Macqdeen,  Secretary  to  the  Financial  Reform  Associa- 
tion, read  a  paper  advoeating  the  prinuiplcs  of  that  oe^oviatioa,  which 
he  defined  n^  foUowB  : — 

1.  That  each  subject  should  contribute  to  the  just  necessities  of 
the  State  in  some  fair  or  approximate  proportion  to  his  means  and 
the  advantages  he  enjoys  under  State  protection,  so  that  taxation 
shall  come  to  be  considered  a  just  debt,  not  to  be  shirked  or  re- 
pudinleil  hy  any  honest  man  any  more  than  any  other  debt. 

2.  That  iftxation  should  lake  anil  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people  as  little  as  possible  beyond  wUnt  it  yieldu  to  the  public 
Exche<|Uer. 

3.  That  the  public  revenue  shouid  be  mised  from  the  property 
and  wealth  of  the  nation,  not  from  the  wants,  comforts,  and  uecee- 
sities  of  the  people. 

4.  ThaMaxQtioQ  should  he  imposed  in  saeli  a  manoev  that  the 
honest  industry  of  no  man  shall  be  restricted  or  prevented  hy 
Custom-house  ofBcer  or  exciseman,  but  every  man  ho  left  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  conduct  hie  law^ful  business  without  prejudice  to 
others,  in  the  n-ny  he  thinks  best  for  his  own  interest,  and  to  ex- 
change the  products  of  the  labour,  skill,  or  capital,  lor  the  products 
of  the  labour,  skill,  or  capital  of  every  other  man  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  the  public  revenue  being  raised  from  the  promts  of  labour, 
post  or  present,  finally  realized  and  verified,  not  from  its  processes  or 
uncompleted  operations,  the  results  of  which,  in  proGt  or  loss,  are 
yet  contingent  and  uncertain. 

The  paper  was  published  at  length  and  circulated  with  tlie 
Financial  ReformeT.* 

Mr.  Gkorije  Smith  advocated  in  his  paper  the  same  principles. 
After  pointing  out  the  evils  of  indirect  taxation,  he  said,  the  remedy 
to  abolish  custom  and  esciso  duties  altogether,  and  to  levy 
Itever  revenue  might  be  necessary  for  the  good  governmcuc 
Bad  security  of  thu  Slate  from  the  property  and  wealth  of  tho 
country,  not  from  the  food,  drink,  clothing,  or  other  necessaries  or 
tnmforis  of  the  struggling  masses,  on  whose  wellbeing  that  of  the 
iflat  of  the  community  depended. 

Publieheil  by  the  Finaacinl  Kefoiiii  Association,  Livcr]x>Dl. 
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DIfiCCSSIOK. 

Mr.  JETPeKT  liotEgail  leavo  to  inform  tb»  Prvnideut  and  the  >acati*Kl 
inviUtion  to  atttnd  nnd  toko  part  In  tlio  discussion  had  bftso  lOol  !iy  tlu  f 
of  Ibo  Financinl  Beforni   A»sociallun  to  Sir.  CobJcn.     Tbat  {;«ntlemiD  i 
lortunalely,  uunblo  ti|  cumjity  with  it.  but  be  hihl  iiuni  a  letter,  which  tt ' 
woU  tobave  rond  Itef^ra  the  disciiaHioii  commenced. 

The  PbEbiwnt  and  tho  maotini;  huTuig  acqaiptcud  in  tho  propotilMa,  tt>  M-l 
lowing  letter  was  nuvl  by  Mr.  Macquocc : — 

"Midhnrst.  Oet.  S.  IMt. 

"DCA&  Sva, —  An  I  siinll  not  be  in  Edinburgh  attbo  spprooahinf;  i 
Social  Soiencu  -VsHociiilion.  it  will  not  be  in  mv  power  to  take  pirl  in  Toorl 
aion  respecting  Ibo  comjiiiralite  liBnierits  of  dirppt  and  indirSFt  tuatloe. 
domorila.  becanHC  it  is  rcnlly  littlir  mora  thdD  ■  i|ajH»Cion  u  to  the  fi>nu  ifl  ^ 
we  aball  tolerate  a  necossan"  evil ;  but,  admitting  tbe  neeCHaitr  of  ntujnjf  ft| 
Nam  of  TDonoy  for  tbu  oipeur^oa  of  GoTemineot,  there  ciin  fimlII^  bn  an  \t^ 
in  the  nbtitrftot,  why  il  sboubl  not  he  raisod  in  Ihnt  form  which  tt  the  Will 
and  inconvenient  lor  the  public.  1  say  in  tbv  nbstracl,  becsiue  1  know  *I1 1 
vuitufte  which  the  Bilvocicy  of  an  alKtrif^t  principle  KiT«s  in  brioginf; 
*  pmctif^ar  man  to  snbjoction.  ?t'obody  can  deny  that  CiutflmB  ijid  Ku^wa  < 
nod  other  icdiroct  tiiics,  nro  more  cosily  in  the  coUe<;tion  thiw  •  dirtiei  1 
InxAtion;  and  nobody,  who  hiu  examined  Ibo  !>nbiecl.  can  doabt  tlulth'Ti 
commerce,  impede  munnfucturon,  .ind  chock  the  prodoction  of  wealth.  If  i 
of  tbi^  be  I'oiiuired,  ompiiro  tbo  proi^resn  of  a  free  port  Like  Hambitrjt ' 
Custums-bouud  place  like  llnvro.  Aa  to  the  dillicalty  of  snhatituliog 
indirect  tiiiLUtion,  that  is  a  lask  fur  stateuneo  to  ■>.'complij(h.  Once  con 
public  of  the  soundness  of  your  principle,  and  yon  will  soon  hare  %  Hn 
Peel,  and  a  Gladstone  ready  lo  put  them  into  priLCtice.  The  loatl  IvffiaUtfm  i 
oar  town-councils  has  already  shown  tbo  way.  The  munieipal  ^veniBiAali  </ 
our  eilies  contrive  to  raiso  thoir  funds  by  n  direct  tujt,  inateod  of  u  artrm  utiA 
19  Conaidereil  an  impossible  acbiavcmcnt  by  Ibo  towns  of  the  CoctiseitL  No*. 
what  arc  the  taxes  on  tea.  sufiar,  colTee,  >tc.,  levied  at  our  Ciulom-b 
many  octroi  duoa  nn  a  large  scale  ?  How  impossibl''  it  wouJd  be  to  pQt  a1 
at  the  entrance  to  Edinburgh  or  MancbeiMr  to  collect  the' municipal  i 
clumby  form  of  a  duty  an  the  dully  supplies  of  tbcHe  riljes  ;  aad  I  asl  i 
convinced  aa  of  my  existence,  that  rf  we  could  have  for  a  few  ycu*  tb 
rience  of  all  the  advjLnta^es  whicli  an  al>olition  of  import  du1i^4i  inta  tM«  I 
would  give  U9,  it  would  ba  an  impossible  to  replace  tbo  Cuskim-hoiuf  • 
Btitute  for  the  collector  of  direct  tasea,  oa  it  would  now  be  l«  levy  ortni  i 
the  suburbs  ef  onr  largo  towns  inatead  of  the  direct  rates  wliidt  Mv  i 
from  house  to  honae  for  munictpul  pnrposea.  Of  conrae,  you  will  bo  mftt  1 
ticians  of  a!l  parties  with  the  udsertion  Ibut  y^ur  plan  is  imprvlieabi*. ' 
meauH  only  tb.it  it  cannot  Im  at  present  adopted  with  adfantoga  by  either  tt 
existing  putitt.'al  partios;  but.  I  repeat,  if  yon  can  beat  yoor  eppunml* 
field  of  ubstract  urgumcut,  yon  will,  aooaor  or  Uti-r,  And  italeaineii  who ' 
proud  to  give  n  [eKisLilivo  triuinph  to  your  principles.  It  ia  onlj  a  i 
time.  *-'  Bolievo  me.  yours  Iidthfnlty, 

■'  C.  E.  Macqneon,  Eaq."  ■'  R.  CaHBi3c;| 

Mr.  BjJtDCBSflN,  of  Liverpool,   said  he  wa.;  in  Bnusele  lant  yrar  wha 
queaiion   was  diseuflsed,   and  there  wa^  only  one  Ofunien  there,   vo-, 
Ouatom-honse  should  bo  abohaheil.      But,  then,  the  only  propoiitieD 
that  it  should  bo  douo  by  a  reductiiin   ol  mililnry  eiponditure — by  i 
with   a  standing  army.       The  n-outi-ality^of  the  cooa^   being  guai 
Europe,  the  Belgian  free-truiler!<  held  that  there  wai  no  occaMon   lor  »  . 
army.     If  we  could  diapense  with  our  alanding  army,  and  depend  upom  ' 
in  case  of  invasion,  we  too  ml(;bt  abolish  the  Cunom-honae:    but  M  ! 
France,  Rossia,  and  Aoatria  kept  amiiev  of  IMI.UOO  men  on  foot,  how  < 
be  dene?     Holland,  aince  she  hod  diminiabed  ber  Cualams  dutiiM,  bail  i 
jQcreosed  in  proaperity  that  she  hjid  l>ecn  enabled  not  eoily  to  pay  oil  pvt  i 
national  debt,  but   to  expend   large   anma  on   railwaye  aod  other  j^Hte  i ' 
The  abohtion  ol  Cuatoma  and  Incise  wudd  ba  belieiB«al  to  »ll  rliaiiii  i 
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comTnanitj ;  but  those  nlio  advacat<-d  it  Ehou]d  show  hdiT  the  thing  could  be 
doue — how  iho  forty-two  miliionti  now  raieecl  by  indirect  "axotion  could  be  ob- 
tainwl.  From  ono  of  the  papers  read  it  appeared  tluit  tlio  working  aiim  paid 
npwarda  o[  £,VI  H)s.  aniiuelly ;  but  to  ubtsin  thnl  siiin,  Tu.  wookly,  from  him  by 
a  dire<!t  tax  wnnld  be  vury  diflii^ulC  Tlio  Financial  Helunu  Asaoct&tion  uoght  to 
prove  th»t  it  cmild  bo  done. 

Mr.  XoBLK  said  that  tho  contlotuan  BDoniPd  to  forget  that  Iho  £12  lOi.  vrita  not 
paid  to  tho  Govoi-nmant.     Duly  about  half  of  it  nont  to  the  Kxuhetjuer. 

Mr.  JtTPBEY  apoko  at  bonio  length,  showing  thnl  tlio  roduftion  of  the  Cuatoina 
and  KxcIav  'Lutios  had  f^normously  incroiisod  tho  tnido  of  the  country,  and  antl- 
oipatliijZ  t^till  groutor  bonoUt?  from  thoir  abolition. 

Mr.  Heskt  Fawcett  said  he  know  that  to  eay  a  sjllablo  [n  favour  of  indiraet 
taiation  in  the  praaonee  of  n  deputation  from  the  Liverpool  Fiuanoiul  Roform 
Association  was  a  T*ry  hazanlons  proceodinR.  These  (jc'lonioa  wore  so  enthn- 
Hiastic,  their  statements  wore  50  strong,  thoir  language  so  violent,  thnl  he  wonld 
not  have  ventured  upon  the  task  of  opposing  them  had  hu  not  fett  that  a  dia- 
citttsion  entiroly  on  one  side  was  of  no  use  whatever.  Wbeu  he  hoard  indirect 
taxation  de3i:ritped  ad  a  leprosy  blighting  the  intolloct  of  the  Foutilry,  destroying 
its  morality,  and  ruining,  its  trade,  iio  thought  it  very  desirabto  VOaX  aniachoij 
who  had  lookod  into  their  reports  should  eliminate  somo  extmneouii  topics  that 
hud  been  iutroduood,  leat  it  should  bo  suppoacd  that  thore  was  nothing  to  bo 
[wid  on  tho  other  side  of  tho  question.  The  groat  dinienlty  ho  iiad  always  felt 
with  tho  case  of  the  Fiiiaiioial  Reform  vVsiaooiatiou  was  that  they  proposed  nothing. 
They  said  "  Lot  us  agitato  tho  country ;  let  at  aaauuie  that  indirect  taxation  is 
a  vory  had  thing  \  lot  us  not  troublo  onr;<aIvas  alwut  details ;  let  ii3  go  to  tho 
ChaUi:eilar  of  tho  Exchei^utr,  and  say  to  hirti  >  Wb  are  determined  to  liavo  indiroct 
tAxatiun  atwhshod,  and  it  is  your  husineas  to  devise  tho  way  of  raising  tho  revoone 
without  it.'  "  But,  90  long  on  they  based  their  conduct  on  that  ground,  they  wore 
not  acting  as  practical  man  should  oct.  If  Ihero  wore  injnatico  and  hardship 
connected  with  indirect  taxation — and  he  fully  aJinitled  that  there  vias — there 
was  also  injuatiOT  and  hardship  connected  nitii  direct  tasation ;  and  no  linanclor 
that  over  lived,  no  writer  on  political  aoonomy,  no  mi'inber  of  the  Liverpool 
Financial  itcform  Assoc  ialion,  had  aver  shown  how  a,  largo  revenue 
could  be  r^sed  without  indicting  great  injuitice,  and  proline ing  many 
evils  to  the  con^munity.  These  were  evils  inseparable  from  taztation, 
howovar  levied-  He  knew  very  well  the  argument  used  by  tho  opponents 
of  indirect  taiation ;  they  said  it  look  loo  much  from  tho  poor  man. 
WaU,  if  it  did  lake  too  much  from  him,  that  was  not  an  unanswerable 
argument.  -Supposing  that  it  did  press  upon  tho  pour  man — and  he  naa  porloctly 
ready  to  admit  that  it  did — tho  urgnmont  only  amounted  to  ibis,  th^t  there  waa 
not  a  Hufficiont  amount  of  direct  aa  compared  with  indirect  taxation.  It  was  said 
that  indirect  taxation  placed  impediments  in  the  way  of  trade  i  no  doubt  tt  did, 
but  the  distinction  botwaen  taxes  which  acted  aa  protective  dutios,  and  taiBH  im- 
posed for  rovanne  only  was  very  great.  Protection  ho  considorod  to  bo  abolished, 
and  he  iiolicvod  they  could  havo  porfoctly  free  trade  with  indirect  taxation,  so 
that  the  question  of  free-trade  hud  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  matter.  There- 
fore, when  gentlemen  brought  fonvord  arguments  against  protoction,  they  must 
not  suppose  tliat  they  were  saying  anything  to  the  purpose  againat  indirect  tasa- 
tiou-  N'o  one  could  deny  that  Customs  and  Excise  duties  placed  impediinonts  in  ths 
way  (if  trade;  but  it  did  not  therefore  follow  that  trado  was  not  free.  These 
gentlcmon  also  seemed  to  say  that  in<liroct  taxation  encouraged  extravagEinl 
expenditure.  Ho  coidd  not  see  any  force  in  that  observation.  It  was  all  rory 
weU  to  make  il,  but  still  it  did  not  scoui  to  ho  of  much  value  imles"  it  wai  based 
upon  soino  doHnite  facts.  But  there  wore  disadvantages  connected  with  direct 
tasation  which  were  equally  great.  In  the  Rrst  place,  it  laboured  under  ouo  of 
the  greatest  objections  that  could  attach  to  any  tax — that  was,  that  it  was  an  im- 
post upim  saving,  and  not  upon  oipundituro.  It  was  ono  of  tho  llr.it  axioma  of 
politiciU  economy  that  tho  man  who  benoiitl«d  the  working  classes  was  he  who 
accumulated  capital,  and  not  ho  who  spent  it  upon  his  own  personal  indulgence; 
and  therefore  a  serious  impost  upon  saving  was  a  direct  blow  at  the  BCCUiQula.t.uA^ 
of  capital.     That  was  a.  BBriou*  objection  »  diwcl  tSLiation.     XB"MiiSra^^«»*'5o"1 
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ii»d  a  largp  iDconie-Ui — whici  tbcj  miut  hat*  it  tlio  riDWi  ol  )h* 
Rafonu  AuM-iutioii  were  arloj't^l — «^<i  Iiuii  ibo  pretcBt  tujiulica  «1  tkt 
taK  WDuld  be  liiurpuod :  hon  diffifull  it  wooU  lie  lu  riu»e  a  lai^  ni«n 
oertUDtf  uiil  prei'isinti.  If  lliere  ware  uiy  tax  in  tlia  morU  iba  taiai  IB 
and  diMtra;  Uie  uionlit^  of  a  urnuu;  it  in.*  u  inuHiw-Us.  Tba  am  •(  thv  h 
tuktutimW  of  a  cerbun  street  in  Laudon.  nbow  propertj  ma  naoud  la  tttpMI 
Bunt*,  vu  ODe  io  point.  Thoy  nuule  Urge  donunds  (or  rJiniiiriimtini.  i^M 
had  the  curiooit;  to  compare  them  witb  their  return*  ondar  tlia  ue«B»-aui,  i 
tka  differeUFS  vas  anuuuQg-  No  nieiLiu  coaLd  Iw  daTiaed  Io  ■■miliili  Ifci  fm 
al  mao  In  basjueu;  but  penooa  with  Si«d  sidariei  •!«»  nnupalM  l»f^tt 
liuit  fartliiDg.  There  oiis  noceaurily  iaeqnalit;  couDMikal  witB  may  ttx;  M' 
llie  whole  reveDno  irera  rused  bjc  on*  tni.  the  iiMijaalitJ  wmU  b* 
OTMaed.  The  only  way  to  romedy  it  na  to  raiie  tLe  t<evm)lc,aa 
praamt  Bjetem,  lij  different  taxci,  ao  that  Ilio  ineqiiallty  mi^l  ha  t^^ad  m 
di&OT^nt  uertiiina  id  tlio  coatmunity.  and  iitoquality  in  cue  diTselitm  aatpMM 
by  ine<]Uality  iti  Huotbcr.  Be  ctiuld  not  undaralud  the  argOMMittf  Aa  Lii 
luol  Aefiof  iuticii  tlml  the  -norkJng  mna  Hu  too  much  taxed-  H«  knaw  H 
(■ToaHte  doctrine  oi  thinre,  but  he  Ibooght  it  ■  dalosire  doctriaa:  ha 
that  people  who  pcuieaHid  to  buie  ttudied  tlio  qusation  ought  not  In  ea 
and  p&ader  to  aucli  a  prejudicv  at  that.  The  woi-ltuig  man  vaMi*v4 
tjen  of  the  St-itc ;  under  it  ho  imioyed  hocuHty  ajid  nthctr  adt^la^ 
he  to  pay  nothing  for  the  beuoIil>  ho  rucaiTed?  It  vaa  DcN  iha 
operatifc  that  waa  too  henvilj  taxed  under  the  priwent  agrMam,  faal  Aa 
froikiiij;  ulvrk,  at  a  salary  of  £100  to  £150  a  year,  tluU  aiM  tsD  baH^  Bid 
Cobden  waa  n  groat  Iiiend  of  hi«.  bat  on  tliia  aubjert  Mi,  CoUaB  did  Mi 
the  prscUcal  wisdom  (hat  diHliuguuhed  him.  Tbat  latior  (d  Ina 
dar^  of  any  practice  propoeiU,  11  the  opponenta  nf  the  igvmt  ... 
DOl  eoma  forwani  with  Home  inwlical  idaD  sUuwing  liuw  Uic  t«*caa>  aaa  la 
niaed  if  Ciut'>iU!i  and  Eiciae  dutiea  wore  sli^iliiihiHl,  it  waa  tsokaa  M  aaAl 
rtgnlar  appe^il".  Tfas  papuv  wUirh  th<^y  rejid.  And  tho  diacBMiaa  ttmf 
ware  only  cllif  ient  vhea  notiiing  «a»  lizard  <ia  the  oppoaite  aide  i  aad  a 
Diitii  ba  gained  for  the  cause  they  lupported  outil  thay  eaoia  Ioiwai4  allka^d 
ilnlililr  and  feiuiblo  plan  oi  taxation.  Fur  lu&  own  part,  he  btlHrd  thai  M 
]iiwiiil  iiiiiilii  lit  raiaiug  the  reesnue  waa  aa  juM  and  »>  aniiliaHa  ■»  H<yaAi 
node  which  be  bad  ever  aaan  pTopweiL 

Ht.  Nobi.1  wat  piad  to  find  that  as  one  point,  al  laaat,  tbey  weto  all 
frae-trade;  but,   unfutlTtnalely,  they  dlflcrred  as  to    what   fiaa  tradb  •■», 
aiianiiiil  to  be  a  queatiiin  of  iignt.    But.  Inni  tho  qoMtuo  aa  Ihaf  ■•■ 
waald  iniariably  be  f  ouud  that  any  duty  im  au  article.   ■  batlier  iapartad  ■( 
aifaaDia,waa  a  loati  both  to  ounamuer  and  producer,     ^fr- FawcettaaeB^  a 
to  bare  loet  sight  of  the  graat  benefita  which  th»  coootiy  had  daritai  fam 
approachee  to  free'tTade  aa  we  had  tuada,  and  U  the  atjll  gntttt  ttmm 
micht  bi>  expected  fmin  further  pregrcaa  in  thv  aams  dlnwtian.     Aa  W 
of  iudireet  t^ixatiou,   the  Aa^ociatjuji.  leokini;  to  the  mlK^'y  inlofiala 
miifht  oora^ioimily  use  Atrong  lao^oage.  but  they  had  a  itroog  eaao — ^ad^l 
and  atatieticit,  all  tending  in  ouo  dirvctiun,  in  lavenr  of  parfeet  (ratibiii  «l 
by  moaBa  of  direet  taxation.     No  doubt  iheie  waa  gnat  is]  uatice  and  inseh 
abip  imder  the  present  ineome-<aa.     Luok  U>  two  cluki  at  iLu  aaau>  t 
baebalar,  the  ether  with  a  vile  and  twelve  childrun.     Bi>Ui  jaiid  thn  mM 
iucome  ;  but  huw  moch  mora  the  one  paid   titan  the  othar  in  indinot 
The  AiKOciatioD  went  againat  tho  present  Hystein.  wliich   oenblBad 
both  direct  and  iodireot  taxation,  und  wnuid  bare  it  all  direct.  Vitliall 
iittea  and  iaJD«tice,  the  Aaaociation  beliciod  the  inooDie-tu  to  \* 
dwtiaa  of  CaatomB  and  Eieiee,  Ibe  effect  oI  whiuh  «raa  to  injur*  tho  imiiiil 
waya,  Tii.,  by  incraaaing  the  amnuni  to  be  paid,  wbUst  'jiinlnirhiint  llu  naa 
paying  it.     At  to  taxing  sipoudiluro  and  not  tu^l«l,  what  waa  II  hnl  laativ 
•mploymeDt  oi  labour  f     The   wciking  cbtfaea  were  inleraalMl  in  liailt. 
the  wealth  of  the  oountry  waa  far  mere  increaHid  by  it  thoo  by  aailas.    A 

chant,  aiarnfn  I or  trader  turned  oTer  hia  capil«l  anaia  and  an 

ooBve  ol  the  year,  whiht  tile  saTing  man  did  nothing  bol  huairi ;  and 
net  tax  rsmoieJ  gave  ineraaaed  neana  of  omfJoyiag  the  iifihiic 
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e«tt,  who  professed  to  be  [mniliar  nith  tbo  publicfttiona  o(  tbe  Fia.tDcisl  Rotorai 

ABSOciaCioa,  ''barged  it  with  pUDdoring  to  t\\a  prcjuilicca  i>t  tbe  narking  clauos: 
bat  be  tibrvlL-ngcd  Mr.  Fawcott  to  producu  fr>>m  tboiu  u.  iiiaglo  t^eTiteuce  Iwnrmg 
out  that  charKO.  Tlint  il  denouiieed  tbe  presBiil  .lyituoi  na  anlait  towards  the 
working  sluaiiej  was  moat  truo  :  bnt  it  ihawiui  tlmt  tba  syslBiu  was  unlair.  If  it 
eonld  bo  proved,  as  it  could,  tint  under  &  propor  Sjatem  tbe  werkinf;  miui  would 
only  b*TB  to  paj  fire  per  eeot.  tD»toad  of  ton,  or  aien  twenty,  na  at  pratant,  tbe 
difficulty  would  not  lie  witb  tbe  working  clajHes.  Mr.  Cobden  wu  anrelj  aomo 
Authority  iu  favour  of  tho  coutao  hitherto  purauod  by  tbe  AajociatjoD.  What  it 
had  to  do  was  this,  by  nppeal.-i  to  roaH'in  rwil  to  FactK,  to  demonitmte  tiint  indirect 
taxation  was  injnrious  to  atl  cliuum  of  the  crouimunily.  and  eu  to  cODTince  tho 
putdic  mind  uf  Ifie  eouncltie^s  of  ita  princip]e.B,  that  public  opuiicu  would  compel 
the  Oovemaienl  to  carry  Ibcm  into  offset.  K  mlniator  had  boiui  found  to  repeal 
the  Com  Law,  aai  a,  minister  would  be  found  to  repeat  tho  duties  on  tea,  sugar, 
■nd  cofteo.  and  othor  duties  also.  Mr.  Fawcelt  adinitt«d  the  htiIs  of  iudireot 
taxation,  though  ho  seemed  to  think  them  conapDnsatud  by  the  evils  of  direat  tax- 
ation, ]U  a.t  present  udmini8t«redt  but  Mr.  Fa.wcDtt  admitted  tbat  (re«-trade  was 
b4.'Uclii^]AE,  jtnd  if  he  only  tumeil  his  mind  a  little  muro  aiteutively  to  tho  subject, 
he  might  ^omo  lo  see  thut  ontiro  froedonk  of  trade  wuuld  be  a  still  greater  bleosiog, 
only  to  be  obtained  by  meann  of  drrecT  taxatii>ii. 

Mr.  ,h  A.  IjwsOu,  Lli.D.,  Solicitor -General  for  ItehiBd,  liought  that  (he 
Lirerpnpl  Financial  Itoform  Association  had  eKcrciacd  a  very  °auDd  diaoretioD 
in  Dot  propoimding  any  scheme  of  taxation.  In  hia  opinion,  any  Acbeme  wlueb 
tfa^y  might  bring  forward  would  bo  liable  to  greater  objectiena  than  any  that 
cmud  be  allogo.t  againsl  tho  pr^aonl:  ayatem.  No  donlit  tho  perfection  of 
BMuU  life  would  be  an  exemption  from  atl  taxation ;  bat  since  they  had  to  raise 
MTenty  millions  of  taxes,  the  only  question  was  nn  to  tbe  Jeaat  disagreeable 
mode  of  performing  a  Terr  disegrooabla  operation.  They  might  Hwecten 
phyalc  for  children,  but  in  no  way  whatever  nould  they  make  a  tax  agreeable. 
The  LivijrpDol  Aiuwiiation  preuchud  tirades  agajmit  indirect  taxation :  but,  in  hIa 
opinicm,  tho  only  sound  mode  of  raising  the  revenue  waA  by  a  Judicious  miatnre 
of  the  two  systems  \  and  a  more  injurious  thin^  than  the  demolition  of  tlie  Custom* 
houao  he  could  not  imagine.  This  Aaaociatioii  said  Ihit  it  opposed  iniliruct  tax- 
ation because  it  supperled  free-trade ;  but  what  had  indirect  taimtiuii  to  do  with 
Iroe-tntdc  P  I(  tnight  have  inlorfored  with  free-trade  lufora  1842;  but  there 
wac  no  found.'ttion  for  tho  objection  now^  when  so  many  duties  had  been  annihi- 
lalAd.  They  ware  told  that  indirect  taxation  Qxtracted  apwarda  of  £V1  10s.  yearly 
from  the  working  man;  (bat  might  be  so,  or  it  might  not ;  bnt  if  it  were  true, 
bow  oonld  they  extract  lluit  aum  Irum  him  by  direct  taxation  ?  Cluiirly  Ibu 
larsnue  neulil  not  be  iiu  raised,  fur  ib  would  be  uttarly  impunsiblu  to  eitrout  any 
aofih  sum  froni  tbe  working  man.  The  ealeoJutions,  statiatics,  and  ubstraot  roa- 
•Munga  of  the  Liverpool  P'inanclal  Society  looked  very  well  upon  paper ;  but,  tried 
by  tbe  test  of  reason,  and  brought  before  tbe  tribunal  of  rational  men,  they  would 
not  bear  eiaroination.  and  muat  be  eondemtied.  Lot  tho  Aasocialioii  show  what 
it  was  that  they  would  substitute  for  the  pmaent  aysteru  bofuiv  they  called  for  its 
deatTuction. 

Mr-  Du^cxTV  M^Labets  sj^id  that  a  meeting  of  this  kind  was  more  for  ttie  consi- 
deration of  principles  and  tho  loating  of  faetfi,  than  for  the  Aettlement  of  dotuils. 
He  wished  to  point  out  a  few  uf  the  eviln  of  the  proHiinl  system  of  taxolion.  Tho 
four  great  taxes  were  tboie  on  tea,  sugar,  luall,  and  lobaeeo,  which,  (or  tho  pur- 
poae  of  hia  argument,  be  woidd  take  in  yielding  Tx\  mitlionn  eacli.  There  woa  olao 
the  tax  en  spirits,  3~icldinR  about  11  millions,  but  into  that  he  woiUd  not  enter. 
Taking  tbe  others,  he  proj»sed  to  show  how  unjustly  each  of  thenx  preanedon  tho 
indualrinl  elaa«(?a.  Toko  tho  duty  on  tea,  for  oxamplo,  now  la.  per  lb. ;  and  take 
the  richenl  families  in  tbe  i^iiuntry,  snpinse  tbe  Uousc  of  Peen,  consisting  of  some 
400  ]ndividti.i.L<.  They  had  largo  establishments,  and  it  was  commonly  said  that 
the  BrticIoB  used  by  them  must  be  inchulcd  in  coUTparisons  of  this  kiniL  Bat  that 
waa  a  mistake,  for  whether  tbe  e'ltaldish mentis  wore  furuished  with  tbe  artidloo,  or 
with  money  to  buy  Ilium,  Ihe  tiix  fell  upon  tho  servant,  and  not  upon  tho  master. 
It  was  only  the  family  proper  of  tho  rich  man  with  which  they  had  to  deal.  Take 
taa:  he  did  not  auppase  that  any  one  of  those  famUiua  aaaiunied  mora  than  lib. 
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veekly,  and  thil  -Kiiaii  ba  li.  Bveok,  or  £2  I  (in.  per  ajinoBi,  or  £1.00Bl 
from,  thaso  400  families  towards  a  t«i  of  ,">(  milli™*,      TaVo  thir  n*l(fcb' 
Mtklfl  nf  nugar,  Ilio  dul;  on  wliich  WKH   Roitielhiiig  lisi   tlun  'Id.  paru; 
not  think  tbHt  aaj  one  of  ttii^^e  rich  fauiilieii  I'KDSDiiml  mora  than  a  psva' 
whkli  wodIJ  tie  about  a  shilling  ■  weelt,  (ir  £2  lOt.  a  yfar,  which  ocb  hn 
tribatcd  towardn  ■  tax  of  5)  niillinne,  or  more  nearly  IS}  niillioni.     A«  l«  I 
tax,  ha  Deed  not  enter  particularl;  into  thul ;    but  he  mppoM^  tbat, 
not  drink   ma^^h  malt  liqncir,  he  might  D^tunio  thnt  oach  funily  i«U  i 
ehiUing  a  «-««k.    As  to  tho  duty  fln  tobaflco,  *imiUr  rcmarku  irer»  *)i 
The  bask  tlerka,  and  others,  at  aalariea  of  XIOI)  Xo  £]<'>0,  fur  wbuin  Ur.  I 
prOfeuod  i^uch  yjTnpathr,  paid  mon^  moooj  than  the  whole  lI'Tiihv  cif  P« 
rtohoat  men  in  tie  cniinlry,  ijeriving  Ihcir  wpallh  from  (t,  could  §>■  In 
the  Continent,  as  many  of  theoi  did.  and  many  of  Ihem  got  w*8  jaid  tar  | 
abroad,  and  both  claasca  thus  escjtpcd  indirect  taiation  atl«eadiM-.     A>  I 
beaaiiuDed  that  each  family  coDlribnlod  anDth<>r£lS  I0«.  uiinaaltf  lolher 
trnd  be  tfaoagbt  that  nothing  cunld  mort>  clci^rly  »how  the  monitions  itjjd 
the  pnuent  syBtem  than  the  imrt  tiiat  to  tlio  83  million*  o(  inititrfl  i 
whole  Honao  of  Peers  did  net  pay  more  than  £IO,Ol>u      He  met  Ut^'Iy  i 
UrEa  pmperty,  who.  alter  obaerring  that  he  afi«d  acaivf  ly  any  laiad  ar 
to  htm,  "  Tbo  fiLct  i»,  I  am  aahamed  of  mjself  with  nwpecl  lo  lasaliisi  t  lor,  t 
were  it  not  for  the  iiK*(>mo-tax,  I  ahould  pay  nothiiig   totrarda  Ihtf  g^Trnmett  g 
the   country."     Tboro  were  tboiiaandji  ol  anch  inatance#,  aad  ifae  eri] 
)^eat  that  it  required  a  remedy.     But  ha  thonglit.  wllh  Xr.  hwrnlt, 
Liverpool  Financial   Reform  Aasocjatlon  ought  to  bring  forward  MMM 
plan,  Humethtng  dietincl  to  be  fought  lor  and  oarried.     lie  did  not  oeaa 
objoolionn  made  lo  ^tr.  Cobden'a  letter.     Mr.  Cobden  acted  wudj  Is  1 
forcing  prinriplea ;  but  bo  Ibougbt  the  Liverpool  A^i^ociation  tlld  DOI  act  i 
net  shewing  bow  they  could  be  carried  into  effort.    The  pTc^ent  ayiftam  vt  I 
toiatien  i>-u.4  most  nnjual.  and  it  could  not  atond  for  anoliier  gcaanttn^ 
old  enough  to  remcmU^r  tbt<  struggle  fiir  tbe  nholition  <ii  tha  Con  lA*lk  I 
other  reft^ruia  down  to  the  very  last,  tba  repeal  of  tha  fittpCT  dolT,  nd  i 
heard  all  the  ai^unienta and  objectjmu  respecting  directtaxaUoaiufMiiwica 
against  each  in  it»  turiL    Take  up  Haiaard,  and  tbey  would  Snd  T 
typed  there      But  this  queation  wu  a  great  and  growinfC  one.     It  mi^rt  I 
all  at  once  ;  but  it  would  come;  and  he  waa  quit^  certain  that  wha&  U  dtfl 
the  whole  eonntry  would  be  benefilted  liy  it.    A»  to  Iree-trade  Iwing  only  Iha] 
thesiB  of  trsilo  undi-r  prnlcctive  Jnlien,  we  liiid  not,  at  presuut,  tirt-titdt  | 
eenae  of  the  Financial  Reform  A.«sociatioo,  but  only  an  open  trade. 

iU.  GeOboe  HABBimN,  Edinborgh,  aiud  that  he  hoped  thai  the  ooit  ' 
friends  from  Liverpool  eamo  before   them,  they  would  comr  with  •oino  • 
and  practical  plan.    He  quits  agreed  that  a  large  rodurlion  of  the  tea  j 
dutiea  might  bo  vety  desirable;  but  ho  thought  wine,  *|>irits.  and  i 
which  so  large  a   revenue   wiis  derived,  very  proper  iiibjecla   for  t 
deprecatoil   any  iittcmpt  to    n^^itiilo   the  counti?  for  the  pnrpnae  al  i 
the  Uovemmcut  into  the  abohtion  of  these  taloa  imtil  it  waa  predoead. 


THE  DAincmO  AHD  Cf  KKKKCT  UIWS. 

Mi'.JA)iEsDEtuMi-NTiread"SonipOliserTniioiisiipon  tlieBankifltf 
und  CuiTcncy  Laws  of  llio  United  KiiigJnin,"  in  which  bo  expRMM 
tits  opinion  tliut  Enj^lnnd  nt  the  {jrcaeDt  liini'  hnd,  next  to  FVsne^ 
iho  liesi  currency  eyst^m  in  the  world.  Scollaiid  nnd  Irelonil  Ittd 
tho  worst.  England  had  good  money  laws.  Sho  had  a  tnixetl  cur- 
rency til"  mi'ials  and  bank-note  paper  of  £5  t«nd  upwiLni&.  "Tha 
cii'culation  of  gold  was  unfesiricled,  und  uot  inierfcrt^  with 
by  such  note  clrculalioD ;  and  oning  lo  the  gold  diacovrnVi  Ite 
amount  in  circulation  was  cons^lantly  inci-easin^;  and  monej  Mof 
ubundant,  employ  men  t,  and  eonaeijucnt  production,  reuulteil.     So*** 
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land  and  Ireland  liad  bad 


laws,  the  bank-note 
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money  laws,  the  bank-note  currency 
by  law  restricted  to  a  limited  amount  for  ever,"  and  the  banks  being 
authorized  to  ieauo  apertion  of  this  limited  circulation  in  £1  notea, 
the  specie  was  thereby  excluded,  and  money  was  scarce,  so  mucli  ao 
that  the  gold  circulation  of  England  or  Franco  was  fully  1,000  per 
cent,  more  per  head,  according  to  population,  than  the  combined  cir- 
culation of  £1  notes  and  gold  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  In  France, 
where  no  small  paper  cii'eulated.  the  Bank  of  France,  with  a  paid-up 
capital  considerably  less  than  the  banks  in  Scotland,  had  at  present 
a  large  note  circulation  of  807,65 l,525f.,  or  £32,306.051  sterling; 
while  the  circulation  of  all  the  hanks  in  Scotland  was  but  £4,115,601, 
about  two  millions  in  large  notes,  and  two  millions  iu  amall;  and  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  circulation  wus  but  £2,270,550,  of  which  £1,456,675 
was  in  large  notes,  and  £813,675  in  small.  Remarking  upon  this 
difference  of  system,  he  said — Paper  money  has  been  used  aa  a 
circulating  medium  in  different  ways,  the  principal  of  which  are  as 
follows  : — 

First.  In  largo  notes  convertible  into  gold  on  demand,  as  in  Eng- 
land and  France.  Secondly,  In  large  and  small  notea  convertible  into 
gold  on  demand,  the  quantities  of  notes  and  number  of  issuing  banks 
being  limited  by  law,  aa  now  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Thirdly,  In 
large  and  small  notes  convertible  into  gold  on  demand,  as  in  Eng- 
land from  1819  to  1826,  and  iu  Scotland  and  Ireland  from  1819  to 
1845,  and  in  the  principal  American  States  before  the  present  war. 
Fourthly.  In  large  and  small  notes  not  convertible  into  gold  on  de- 
mand, as  in  Russia,  Austria,  and  the  American  States  since  the  war. 

The  first  system,  which  espcrieuco  has  proved  to  be  the  best, 
allows  the  gold  to  flow  iu  and  out  unrestricted  and  unimpeded;  and 
abundance  of  money  consequently  exists.  The  second,  which  is  the 
worst  system  of  all,  excludes  gold,  and  the  law  limiting  the  quantity 
of  notes,  a  fixed  and  small  monthly  circulating  medium  is  enforced, 
no  matter  what  may  bo  the  increase  or  expansion  of  money 
throughout  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  third  excludes  gold,  and, 
therefore,  the  quantity  of  paper  must  bo  limited,  as  the  rcsnli  of  its 
increase  and  expansion,  under  this  system,  has  invariably  ended  iu 
panics,  bankruptcy,  and  ruin.  The  fourth  excludes  th^  gold,  and 
although  paper  money  may  be  abundant,  it  is  of  no  use  in  foreign 
exchanges,  and  its  price  in  exchange  for  gold  will  depend  on  tho 
credit  and  solvency  of  tho  issuers.  As  a  proof  of  the  effects  of  the 
first  and  second  systems,  compare  the  position  of  the  currencies  of 
the  three  countries  before  the  prohibition  of  £1  notes  in  England  in 
1826  and  the  present  day,  it  being  remembered  that  previous  to 
1826>   owing  to  the  currency   of  small  notes,  gold  was  as  prac- 

•  This  atiiliinont  of  ttio  niithor  is  not  quite  oorrput.  BBuliBra  in  Ireland  imd 
Scotland  flro  not  to  hii\&  in  circulHtion  upon  au  avei'jigo  of  a  period  of  four  woalcB 
ft  ^eater  amount  of  notet;  than  an  amount  componod  of  tho  suiufl  cortified  bj  the 
Oommiaainncra  ol  Stamps  and  Tfliea,  and  the  monthly  avemga  amount  of  gold 
and  lilvDr  held  by  Bituh  bunkers  daring  a  period  of  fotu*  wwks.  8  A  9  Via. 
c.  87,  B.  H ;  8  4  9  Vic.  c.  3S,  a.  (J.— En. 
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ticblly  excluded  from  circulatian  in  EoglMid  as  it  is  &t  prwefit  I 
ScollauJ  and  IrelnnU.     In   1821,  the  population    of  Eii|;l»n<l 
Wales  was  1 1.978,87 o,  of  Scotland  2,013,4^9,  of  IrelMitl  i 
In    1B22-3,  the    gold  being    excloded,  ihe  paper   circulatiiM 
in  England,    £26,239,730;    in    Scotland.    £3,462,012:   in 
£6,559,931.     In  1825,  previous  to  iho  greait.  failure  of  ibe 
it  was,    in    Engliind,    £34,02).73S;   in    SooUwid,    iA,663^\ir 
Ireland,  £8,0od,932;  iiver&^ij^,»ccordiD^  to  popuUtioo,  £2  10*.  { 
head  ftir  England,  £2  4<.  for  Scotland,  and  £1  3«.  far  LralaaiL 
1861,  ihe  population  ofEugluud  and  Wales  was  20,061,7£S;: 
3,06l,32y;  Ireland,  5,792,055.     The  circulaliou  of  England 
about   £100,000,000   of  gold,  and  £27,120,627   of  nolo; 
about  £250,000  of  gold,  and  £4,1 13.607  of  notes,  total  £4,3 
Ireland  about  £250,000  of  gold,  and  £4,882,173,  total  £5,133 
being    a^    average    per    liead  of   £6    5«.    for    Englatidi 
for  Scotland;  and  I8«-  for  Ireland;  and  whilst  the  aaaaal  goh 
pliea  must  farther  add  to  the  money  of  England,  tbere  is  not 
the  present  Icgislatiou  the  slightest  chance  of  iitcr«aae  for 
or  Ireland.     The  increase  of  money  in  France  aincu  the 
discoveries  and  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  tradv  and" 
wonderful  and  astounding.     In  164ti,  its  specie  waa  £1^C 
sterling,  it  h  now  £240.000,000.  The  note  circulation  of  the  '. 
France  was,  in  1846,  £10,487,600;  in  April,  1863,  £31,007,231 
specie  in  its  eofiera  was,  in  1846,  £4,043.280;  in  18C3.  £lj 
The  gold  coiued  at  the  mint  for  the  six  years  up  to  1859 : 
in  value  to  2,a57,763,260  francs,  or  £1  i4,310.52S  steriine. ' 
1853,  £12,518,560;  in  1854,  £21,061.128;  in  1855,  flT.SK.lS 
1856,  £20,331,279;  in  1857,  £22.002.459:  and  in  l85S.£t9,00Ojl 
The   gold  coinage  at  the  London  mint   for  thoee  six  vean 
£37,206,234.      Mr.  Delaltuuiy  went  on  to  ^y  (hat 
Ireland  hud  eitch  the  true  elements  of  wealth,  naam.-ly, 
intelligent  population,  and  a  country  studded  with  harbaont,! 
of  access  froui  all  nations  of  the  world.     All  tiiey  required 
trade — free  escliunge.     This  llioy  bad  not  as  long  as  gold,  i 
money  of  the  world,  was  excluded.    This  restrictiou  and  oont 
of  the  money  circulation  paralysed  industrious  nations,  imii 
IVee  and  ijuick  exchanges  of  the  local  products  of  labour,  ob 
the  creation  of  couinioilitie^  prevented  the  eetabliahmeat  of  I 
factories,  shut  up  ilie  sources  of  employment,  Aeipnmtd  audi 
down  the  laboni'er,  mechanic,  trader,  and  mcrcfaaac,  and  CoKBd  i 
large  amount  of  the  popniaiiou  to  einigruie  and  seek  nufioj 
other  lands.     If,  as  he  believed,  the  wellbeing  and  advaac 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  people  were  grcFitly  interfered  with  and  u 
by  bad  laws  that  contracted  and  limited  the  money  circulatia 
sooner  some  move  was  made  to  n^l'unn  them  the  better. 
extension  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  of  the  English  Act  of  IR86, 
biting   small   notes,  would    eflcct  lliat.      TwelTc   lines  of 
Parliament  would  accomplish  this  desirable  resoll.     It 
him  that  the  banking  and  currency  hiwB  of  England  wen  T«fy  p*- 
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feet.  They  miglit  he  improved,  but  it  Bhould  be  done  with  caution. 
The  secnring  of*  large  aiid  extensive  metal  baais  ensured  the  con- 
vertibility ol"  the  Dole  without  interfering  with  the  flow  of  specie; 
but  hu  plioiild  prefer  that  this  were  cliwted  rather  by  increftsing  the 
omoaDt  or  denomination  of  the  note  ihun  by  limiting  the  quantity, 
which  systom,  it  wns  alleged,  had  at  tinids  worked  moi*t  injurioualy 
for  the  commercial  unJ  trading  interests, 

Scvernl  genlleraen  prew'nt  expresseil  disapproval  of  the  remarka  of 
Mr.  Di^lahunty,  and  ex]>re3^ed  their  naliafiustion  with  the  present 
note  Bjratem  of  the  Scotch  banks. 

THE   PAPER  TRADE. 

Mr.  J.  EvA.va  read  a  paper,  "  On  th  e  Manner  iu  which  the  British 
Paper  Mannfacture  is  AiFected  by  Foreign  Legislation."  After  a 
brii^  introduction,  he  st&ted  that  during;  tho  last  few  years  the  annual 
inportatioD  of  rag^  into  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  20.(K)0 
tone.  The  importation  into  the  United  States  in  1857  was  nearly 
cqsaL  On  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  supply  of  rags  waa  fw  is 
excess  of  the  home  demand.  Great  Britain  and  llie  United  St^itea 
h»d  derived  their  supply  chiefly  from  the  European  markets.  The 
price  of  British  raga  of  home  production  waa  therefore  regulated  by 
tbat  at  which  the  same  article  could  bo  imported  fi-om  abroad.  In 
all  the  countries  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  with  a  few  trifling 
exceptions,  a  heavy  duty  was  levied  on  the  export  of  I'uga,  The 
French,  Belgian,  and  German  papemiakers  obtain  their  raga  of  the 
qualities  exported  to  Britain  ciieapcr  than  the  British  merchant 
could  do  by  £5  and  £9  per  ton  respecrively.  independent  of  any  cost 
of  freight.  As  the  price  of  white  m^  iu  Franca  and  Belgium  waa 
om  above  £23  per  ton,  the  makers  there  had  an  advantage  iu  the 
con  of  such  materials  of  nearly  25  per  cent,  over  the  British  maker; 
or  assnniing  that  it  requires  a  ton  and  a  half  of  raga  to  produce  a  ton 
of  paper,  an  advantage  of  £7  10s.  on  tlie  eost  of  the  paper,  or  up- 
'wards  of  three  farthings  a  pound.  In  the  lower  qualities,  such,  for 
instance,  as  yielded  only  htdf  their  weight  in  paper,  the  duty 
amonnted  to  .30  or  eveii  100  per  cent,,  so  as  to  be  virtually  pro- 
hibited. In  Germany,  where  the  export  duty  was  £9  per  ton,  the 
diflrere»ce  in  the  cost  of  paper  made  from  white  rags  wjis  nearly  1^. 
per  lb.  In  fact,  the  eHi;ct  of  these  export  duties  on  the  rags  was 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  a  bouniy  on  the  exportation  of  the 
pftper  made  from  ihcm  to  the  extent  of  from  £7  to  £14  per  ton,  or 
say  from  15  to  30  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  paper.  Up  to  the 
period  when  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  F'rance  came  into  opera- 
tion in  18tjO.  in  Consideration  of  the  effect  of  these  export  duties  on 
rags,  there  was  a  ditfcreiitial  duty  o.f  Id,  per  Ih.  in  excess  of  the 
Excise  duty  levied  on  foreigu  papers  coming  to  this  country,  bo  that 
praelically  the  ill  effect  which  wonld  otherwise  have  resulted  to  the 
home  trade  irom  the  bounty  given  by  foreign  Governments  on  the 
espoit  of  pajier   to  this  coimtry   was  neutriiLlised.      Ilml  that  treaty 
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coDt^uod,  fis  uDqui>stionnbly  i(  ought  to  have  done,  »  prorisioo,  lint 
in  coDsideraiion  of  the  free  aiiniiesiou  of  French  paper  to  this  aMUbT, 
our  trade  in  French  rags  Bhould  also  be  tree  ;  mid  had  a  com 
tory  duty  been  maintained  against  the  paper  of  other  ft 
countriea  until  their  duties  on  tlio  export  of  rujis  were  alioUsl 
is  probable  that  eventually  there  would  have  been  »  perfetily  fr«6 
and  open  trade  between  lliia  country  and  the  Contiucot  birib  iB' 
paper  and  iu  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made.  As  it  ia,  ■  inMn 
has  been  recognised  by  the  British  Government,  not  of  simpte  \mm 
lection  of  foreign  raauufacturers  against  their  British  compeiitora  in 
foreign  markets,  but  of  an  aggressive  protection  by  which,  nnikf 
the  cover  of  a  bounty  conceded  by  foreign  Goveromeuts  the  fomgl 
papennaker  i»  enabled  to  supplant  the  British  tn  his  own  muktL 
It  appears  from  the  Board  of  Traile  returns  ibat  the  iniporU,  which, 
in  the  year  1859  were  under  1.000,000  lb.,  were  iu  lb«  year  IMS- 
upwards  of  20,000,000  lb.,  and  the  orpan  of  the  French  paper 
(/,c  Journal  dcs  Fabricana  dc  Papier)  honala  that  the  ex 
French  paper  to  Sngland  have  already  in  the  live  or  »x  mon 
18G3  more  than  equalled  tiiose  of  the  whole  year  of  1862.  Hoil  tW 
foreign  papermakers  been  stipplied,  us  they  arc  now  eupplying 
selves,  with  better  and  raor*  extensive  machinery,  nnd  bad  tlii 
been  belter  acquaiuted  with  the  requiremenia  of  the  Eogli.*!) 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  increase  in  the  importation  of  forcipi 
paper  would  have  been  even  mnre  considerable.  In  thti  couotrr,  I 
however,  during  the  last  two  yeiii'ti  or  bo,  the  price  of  m^iemU  his 
risen  rather  than  otherwise,  while  the  price  of  paper,  rspecialW  of 
printing  papers,  has  been  continually  l)eaten  down  by  foreign  com 
petition  :  80  much  so.  that  in  man}'  instances  it  has  had  to  bo 
factured  nt  a  losa,  the  only  altciiiative  for  the  mnnutsctorBT 
close  his  mills,  and  thus  incur  certain  ruin,  insicad  of  livii^ 
capital  iu  the  hope  of  better  limes  and  mori'  evcnhanded  ji 
Foreign  Governments  ought  to  abolish  their  export  duiii 
the  raw  material  so  far  as  those  countries  are  concerned 
which  the  manufactured  article  is  freely  admitted  ;  and 
ought  ro  bo  done  the  more  rearlily,  because  the  monopoly  ereai 
the  export  duties  presses  most  unfairly  upon  their  own  rsg  inercliaBU 
and  producers  of  rags.  Failing  this,  somelhing  ought  to  he,  and 
must  he,  done  by  our  own  Goveniuienl  to  plnce  the  paper  nuoo' 
facturers  of  ehie  country  on  fair  tonus  of  competilion  with 
their  foreign  rivals,  and  thiil  too  must  be  done  speedily  ;  for.  w  a 
general  rnle,  a  inanuracturc  once  driven  abroad  eoald  nnvr  tw 
restored. 

Mr.  Thouas  Wriglrv  read  a  paper  on  the  same  subject.  In  whiA 
he  repeated  the  facts  .lud  ar^Ttmenls  contained  in  the  pajier  of  Mc 
Evans.  He  concluded  that  it  ^vas  not  wise  or  poiitic,  in  a  nutiaaal 
of  view,  to  permit  ibreign  Governments  to  levy  exjtort  duties 
raw  materials  of  our  nianufiictures,  and  at  the  »ame  lime  admi 
mauufacturod  goods  of  ihose  countries  free  from  all  rcstrioiion. 
that  it  was  not  fair  that  one  branch  of  trade  should  be  forced  H 
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accept  tliat  portion  of  the  fi'ep-trade  theory  whicb  recognised  open 
competition  with  foreign  ninnufnetorers,  ivhen,  in  consequence  of  a 
lax  npon  its  niaterial,  from  which  its  foreiftn  competitors  and  all 
other  trades  were  exempt,  it  was  deprived  of  tlic  means  of  auslainicg 
■  successful  competition. 

Mr.  Pkteu  M'Laoan  reait  a  paper,  on  "Agriculture  as  a  Com- 
mercial Pursuit,"  which  dealt  with  (he  questions  of  leat^e,  the  game 
laws,  and  the  law  of  hypothec.  His  opinions  generally,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  latter  point,  coiucideil  with  those  of  Mr.  Hope  id  Ue 
paper,  printed  at  p.  776. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Henderson  rend  a  paper,  on  "The  Town  and  Port  of 
Leith  since  1800."  showing  that  shice  the  beginning  of  the  century 
the  town  and  port  of  Leith  had  made  remarkuhle  progress  in  com- 
laercial  and  in  muritimu  prosperity.  Ho  gave  a  brief  historj'  of  the 
progress  of  the  port,  uotieiug  thu  various  improvements  which  had 
(nken  place  from  lime  to  time,  llie  coat  of  these  improvements,  and 
the  rapid  increase  of  shipping  rrei]ucnting  the  port.  In  1851  it 
etoo<l  at  22,6o()  Ions ;  in  1855  it  had  rifen  to  25,404  tons  ;  in  1860, 
to  34,394  ;  and  in  1863.  to  41,915,  having  nearly  doubled  wilbin  ten 
years.  In  1^39,  the  total  revenue  amounted  to  £17,057  6s.  4rf. ;  in 
1849  it  had  risen  to  £29,209  10.-.  lid.;  in  1859.  to  £32,262  I4s.  U. ; 
and  in  1862,  to  £38,191  I4j.  Irf. ;  being  au  increase  since  1H39  of 
about  £12,470.  As  equal  proofs  of  progress  and  of  improvement  in 
the  port,  Mr.  Henderson  referred  to  the  various  branches  of  industry 
— flourmilling;  the  iron  traile;  the  maniifacture  of  artificial  manure, 
and  others  which  were  carried  on  with  growing  enterprise  and 
success.  Mr.  Henderson  then  gave  an  account  of  the  recent  social 
and  sanitary  iinprovemenls  in  Leith,  which  have  been  given  at  length 
in  the  paper  of  Provost  Lindsay. 
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of  Manufactures  at  Hawick."  He  remiirked  that  the  woolleu  manu- 
lactnre  took  its  rii-e  there  at  an  early  date,  from  the  exteusive  sheep- 
walks  which  suiroiind  it.  The  spinning  of  woolleu-yarn  was  carried 
on  by  the  women  of  the  district.  Before  (he  erection  of  the  first 
mill,  in  17VS,  one  mantifaeturer  employed  100  women.  Hosiery 
was  the  staple  trade  up  to  1817,  w-heo,  owing  lo  the  opposition  of 

■  the  workpeople  to  all  improvements  in  machinery,  the  trade  became 
K  eo  depressed  that  the  millowners  introduced  the  weaving  of  woollen 
Bcloth  to  keep  their  mills  employed-    Sinco  that  time  the  manufacture 

■  of  tweeds  had  become  the  staple  tcade.  Mr.  Wilson  gave  tlio  follow- 
ing table  of  wages  in  the  hosiery  trade  from  his  father's  works  and 
his  own,  noticing  that  it  was  only  in  1861  that  the  attempt  to  intro- 

[ducc  improvements  had  succeeded,  causing  a  consequent  increase  of     [ 


d 
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wages,  which  demoDStrnted  the  folly  of  (^ 
workpeople : — 


dl 


YEAH. 

1799 
1802 
1803 
1821 
1856 
1862 
1863 


Mr.  T.  A.  BnowTi  read  a  paper,  ou  " ' 
fermlme,"  in  which  tho  power-loom  was  od 
the  hand-loom.  At  the  works  of  Messrs.  ] 
about  1,300  persons  were  employed,  and 
work  waa  done  chiefly  by  girls,  who  enme 
There  were  two  other  iJower-Ioom  factorii 
"wae  about  Co  be  built  for  500  looms.  Moi 
(hiced  was  exported. 

Mr.  Stephen  Bodrke  reafl  an  intereatii 
Cotton  in  Jamaica."  He  gave  aa  accoani 
Loudon,  in  1859,  for  the  purpose  of  raisiu 
S.  Gorney,  M.P.,  became  chnii'inan  of 
raised  about  £17,000.  piirchnscd  Ihree  eati 
a  fourth  with  the  right  of  purchase  at  a 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  these  ealaies, 
implements,  stock,  &c.  had  amounted  to  a 
a  sufficient  balance  at  the  banker's  to  ex 
they  had  land  of  their  own,  effective  mnc 
seed,  experienced  and  upright  ageiilfi,  an 
to  1,000  acres,  which  tlicy  hoped  to  havi 
They  bad  sold  cotton  at  au  average  price  i 
was  at  least  20  per  cent,  more  than  tl 
i»>tIoti.  Their  cotton  had  been  made  into 
thread,  and  some  of  it  spun  ns  high  as  ISC 
own  shareholders  could  take  from  them 
much  cotton  as  they  could  grow  on  their 
Gated  the  great  increase  of  that  scale  j 
acres  of  uncultivated  land  in  (he  iehun 
Government  commission,  who  should , 
at  first  for  a  mere  nominal  rent. 

DECtUJ 

Mr.  JAitEB  Alexandkk  contribut 
(joii  of  a  change  in  the  value  of 
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one  ponny, 
threepenny 

fourpcnny 

to 

5  farthings 
15         „ 
20         „ 

aixfieiicii 

ebillm^ 

florin 

30 

60 

120 

It 

11 

hulf- crown 

150 

H 

crown 

300 

r> 

half-aovereigu  „ 
BOTereign         „ 

GOO 
1,200 

I 

I 


tote  penuj.     By  this  siniple  chiuige,  our  whole  drcolatisg  coinage 
-would  be  altered 

From       4  rarthinge 

„  12         „ 

„  16         „ 

»  24         „ 

«  48         ,. 

„  120  „ 

„  240  „ 

„  480  „ 

„  960 

He  Kftid  with  this  duo-decimal  coinnge,  attained  ex  propria  niittu  of 
tie  coins  ihcmselTes,  tlie  construction  of  a  perfectly  indicatory 
decimal'  eysleni  was  a  matter  of  ease.  TTio  first  change  which  would 
suggest  itself  would  be  the  withdrawal  of  the  tlireepenuy-piece 
(which  even  now,  bo  near  iu  value  to  the;  groat,  was  a  positive  nid-' 
MDCe),  and  the  introduction  of  a  bronze  twopenny,  of  ten  farthings  ; 
then  the  withdrawal  of  the  floriu  (which  the  Boya)  Comuiiasioners 
BtroBgly  recommend),  and  the  introduution  of  a  coin  of  the  value  of 
one  shilling  aud  eightpencc  (twenty  pence,  or  one  hundred  farthings), 
and  then  all  that  would  be  required  (o  complete  and  give  tangible 
expression  to  the  decimal  scale  would  be  a  new  gold  coin  of  the 
value  oflfis.  8(/.,  or  ooe  thousand  farthings,  which  would  come  in 
intermediately  betwixt  iho  sovereign  and  half  sovereign,  while  it 
would  be  readily  distinguishable  from  «ither. 

Thus  would  the  symmetry  of  the  decimal  scale  be  complete,  euch 
gradation  of  ten  being  represented  by  ii  coin,  which  would  still  cir- 
cnlate  in  perfect  harmony  -.viih  our  present  system. 

Mr.  John  Pltjmmer  contributed  a  paper  proposing  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  notation  should  be  the  pound,  the  florin,  mid  the  dime,  each 
of  tfaese  beiug  the  tenth  of  the  former,  the  dime  being  ten  farthingB. 
According  to  this  notation,  the  present  cuint^e  cuuld  be  very  claa«ly 
preserved. 

Mr.  Samdbl  5rows  read  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Berlin 
Stftdstical  Congress  on  a  uniform  system  of  weigbU,  measure!,  and 
ooinB.  The  report  is  published  at  length  in  the  A$surancf  Miigazine 
and  Journal  of  the  Inslitale  of  Actaariet,  vol.  xi.,  p.  193.  It  hue 
also  been  published  in  a  separate  form,  and  may  be  obtained  at  the 
office  of  the  Association. 

ON   THE   TALITE   OP   A    SHIP. 

Previous  to  the  Edinburgh  Meeting  of  the  Aagocitttlon,  a  circular 
was  issued  lo  shipowners,  lawyer;^,  and  underwriters,  inviting  their 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  proposing  the  following  as  the  basia  of 
diacussioQ  : — 

Tkerc  ii  no  recogni.'icd  method   b;  which  to  cetimate  the  valac  of  a  !iblp,  and 
I  jet  it  is  required  ever;  Oay,  aa  in  tlic  followlBg  ciuqh  :- — 
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1.  Wliere  a  partner  retires  trtita  u  .>hipawtiiog  flnn  which  '-"''•™** 

nesH  and  retains  the  tbipe. 

2.  When  a  Tceael  is  fnnk  by  colliBian  with  Koother.  thnnigh  tbe  tviXl  «f 
Utter. 

3.  Wbeo  n  Fblpowner  nisbes  t(i  knijw  bow  niacb  to  insure  upon  hk 
in  order  lo  be  properij  covered  and  no  nion;. 

4.  When  il  it:  a  tuesLiun  ofibe  rcjiur  or  condemiutian  of  B  sUp. 
6.  For  contribution  to  general  avcrnge. 
Each  of  the  followini;  five  methods  flodii  ntvocate*.  and  yet  nUKbl  |l*i  nnlt 

widely  diffuring  Trom  the  otherBj — 

1.  Her  value  for  sale. 

2.  Her  actual  cost  (less  wear  sad  tear]. 

3.  The  coftt  at  which  sbe  might  be  replaced  by  an  uacHy  dmSar 

4.  The  cost  at  which  fht;  might  be  replaced  by  a  vessel  cquall; 
service  for  which  she  is  intended. 

5.  Tbe  present  vaiue  oF  the  net  anms  sbc  may  be  expected  to  bring  Is 
owners. 

Tbe  CO iisi deration  of  Iheigae^lion  is  intended  to  be  coaQDtd  Id  Um 
a  ship  conaidered  Milely  as  an  investment  fur  Ibe  sake  of  proDt. 

TbedifheulUps.wbich  surround  this  subject  will  perbaps  be  more  mdlij 
preciatiid  Bfler  ntteuiptin^  to  apply  (be  above  detiuilons  lotho  fulluwinc 

1.  Wbal  is  Ibe  vaiue  of  a  Holyhead  and  KinpsloD  BteaniM.  in  which 
of  fuel  is  so  eatirelj  postponed  to  spceil  thai  it  could  not  be  prolltablf 
except  under  the  special  conditions  of  its  present  service  ? 

2.  What  is  the  value  of  the  Oreat  Eastern? 
S.  Wbat  will   be  tho  value  of  a  sleam-tug  at  Malamom  at  tile  dam  of  d 

American  war  ? 

Tbe  following  legftl  decisions  are  referred  to  as  bearing  opon  the  qvmtitm :— 

Wilson  p.  Dickson,  2  B.  &  Aid.  2. 

Dobi-ec  i-.  Schroder,  2  Mylne  A  Craij{,  488. 

Leycesler  ,:  Logan,  4  Kay  &  .1.  "3S  :  or  Jur.  dig.  IS59. 207. 

Grainger  v.  MsrllD,  Jurist,  26th  Oclol>er.  18G2. 

African  Sleaui  Ship  Co.  v.  Swanr.y,  V.-C.  Wooii's  Court.  S   K.  &  J.  6*4. 

It  IB  ])ropo8pd  to  discuss  tbe  question.  1st.  Wbich  of  tbefc,  or  *h>t  MM 
is  the  true  le^t  of  the  vnluc  of  tbe  ship  t  2udly,  ^^'hicb  U  tbe  nwrt  anOd 
for  practical  purposes  ? 


Mr.  Thomas  S.  Paton,  Advocate  Edinburgh,  contribotad  s 
on  thi*  Riibjcct.  After  refeiTing  to  the  VBricij'  of  cireaniataac 
which  utTi-ct  the  value  of  a  sliip  and  the  absence  of  anj  ncogau 
mcthrid  for  estimating  it,  lie  iiroposes  that  the  nge  of  ihe  stiip 
be  taken  a^  the  principnl  element  in  the  culculntion  ;  and  vgUM  111 
a  rule  founileil  upon  it  "  will,  upon  the  whole,  give  the  tme  rerab  11 
regnril  to  nil  ships,  ineludiug  <iteniner$.  whether  built  of  iron  ortraefl 
Tbe  rule  be  proposes  is  to  deduct  from  the  origiuftl  cost  of  l] 
vesael  tt  pcreenlnge  iu  pTopurlioii  lo  her  age,  iucnsasios  or  difl 
nishiug  the  rale  as  may  be  rei|uired  by  special  circumstuica.  3 
the  case  of  a  vessel  making  lar^c  oirningsundera  profitftblo  ttantm 
l}ciDg  suuk  by  the  fault  of  anoilier.  tlic  author  makes  aq  exoiflit 
hy  proposing  thnc  the  value  shoiald  be  the  aiuue  for  wbicit  s  Ninill 
vessel  could  be  iromedialelj  purchuscd. 


Mr.  E.  N.  ItincsEN,  nf  Amiiterdam.  in  ■  letter  on  iti«  aubjMl  adi 
to  Mr,  P.  U.  Riuhlione,  advocates  Ibe  value  of  tbe  ship  as  asotrlaliwd  I9  ■ 
or  by  Ibe  cenificate   of  a  sworn  broker  m  applical>le  to  all  r»>ra.  ni 
founded  on  the  only  sound  principle  laugbt  by  Bocinl  eonanmy — the  ih  ijartB 
from  it  found  in  practice  1>eiDg  generally  unnecenary.  atul  ori^aali^  bi 
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Imperfect  spprpciaiioD  of  tlie  aubject.  In  tbe  tint  case  subnilttpd,  he  argues, 
"  If  Ihe  mnrket  [iricu  is  low,  why  doi»  he  (the  jiartner)  retire  at  tbul  moment? 
Ifl  Ibe  pricy  II  hijili  onp?  There  JH  no  injunliceiluQi'  lo  ihe  cu-partiierp.  for  itlhey 
wiii  they  tiin  nt'll  the  ahip  unci  realiic  in  that  way  for  lliemselvea  the  same  proUl. 
la  the  retiring  of  the  partner  occasioned  hy  death  or  any  other /orce  majeure,  the 
t  value  must  be  taken  at  that  very  moment." 

Case  2.  Uere  the  answer  is  not  bo  easy,  liut  it  will  be  as  before.  The  value 
for  Bale  of  (he  »hi|)  iu  the  elate  she  nas  immediately  before  the  collision — at  the 
time  the  news  reaches  the  Blii|>ow[ier.  and  at  the  place  to  which  she  belongs. 
The  shipowner  muat  cot  In?  under  Ihe  neceKsity  of  accepting  a  value  below  tbaL 
which  llie  nhip  would  feleh  if  sold  at  tbe  place  lo  whicli  she  lielon^K  ^  and  the 
chance  of  bis  HndinR:  a  liclter  market  is  very  small.  In  the  prewnt  state  of 
international  law  this  will  only  occur  wheu  the  two  ships  belong  to  the  same 
nalion,  and  when  ttie  action  fur  indemnity  is  brought  before  one  of  Ihe  courts  of 
the  same  country.  Generally  Ibis  will  not  lie  the  ease,  and  the  action  will  com- 
mence by  the  arrest  of  the  other  sliip  when  she  puts  into  port,  or  by  proceedings 
against  tbe  owner  iu  the  place  lo  which  the  ship  belongs.  In  practice,  the  vulue 
for  indemnity  from  colIiEiun  will  not  be  the  value  ut  the  place  tu  whitb  the 
Teasel  belongs,  lint  her  value  at  the  place  where  the  court  ia  held.  Again,  the 
time  may  prove  unfortunate  for  the  owner,  atid  occasion  aa  ailditional  lo»i  whicb 
be  might  have  eficaped  had  there  l)een  no  necessity  for  tii^uidation,  but  the  con- 
trary may  also  occur.  The  time  at  which  the  loss  oconrs  to  the  shipowner  is 
when  the  uews  reaches  liim,  and,  in  practice,  there  are  objections  to  a  course 
which  compels  the  stiipvaluer  to  recur  to  a  date  already  past.  That  the  value 
ihoutd  represent  tbe  t^latc  in  which  the  Vessel  was  immediately  before  the  colli- 
won  will  scarcely  l>e  disputed.  If  there  were  on  board  move  provisions  than 
mi)j;ht  l>c  considered  sufficient  for  the  voyage,  these  must  be  taken  into  account, 
and  also  the  net  freight  which  the  ship  would  have  earned  bad  no  collisioQ 
I  occurred. 

I  Case  3.  The  value  for  sale  at  the  place  where  the  voyage  commenced,  inclnding 
advanced  wagex  and  the  provi^ons  on  Imard,  In  principle,  no  more  may  be 
insured.    Anlicipuled  protils  may  iie  covered  Ijy  a  hcjKirate  [jolicy. 

Com:  4.  It  seems  imjiofuiible  lo  give  a  general  answer  to  this,  as  it  must  neces^ 
sarilj  be  different  according  to  the  laws  or  cuntomB  of  different  countries. 
According  lo  the  law  of  Holland,  a  »hip  is  condemned,  so  far  as  regards  the 
underwriters  upon  tbe  ship,  if  the  estimate  fnr  the  repairs  exceed  tbree-fonrlhs  of 
her  value.  By  the  cnstomary  policy,  the  valuation  of  the  ship  in  the  policy  ia 
the  only  value  as  between  underwriters  and  nsanrcrs.  From  the  Dutch  point  of 
view  the  cundemnation  cHecIs  only  iliu  shipowner  and  not  the  cargo-owner, 
because  Ihe  former  is  bound  at  his  own  e.<:peii»e  to  hire  anolher  vessel  to  take  the 
cargo  to  its  port  of  destination.  Tbe  EngliEili  custom  of  taking  the  value  of  the 
ibtp  after  her  repairs  are  complcle<l,  ap]»ars  sounder  in  principle  tlian  tiie  Dutch, 
and  Mr.  Kahusen  consideni  thai  the  proper  rule  for  condemnation  would  be  that 
the  cost  of  repairs,  plus  tbe  value  of  the  ship  in  her  damaged  slate,  must  bu  less 
than  the  value  of  the  ship  after  the  completion  of  the  repairs. 

Class  6.  In  conformity  with  the  resoluiion  adopted  at  tbe  Gla»gow  meeting,  it 
will  be  the  value  for  sale  at  the  port  of  deslination  in  the  ilamogeii  Htnte  of  tbe 
Tenel.  It  laight  be  argued  that  the  value  of  the  ship  In  the  port  of  distress  was 
the  true  voluc,  because  generally  there  does  not  exist  any  intention  to  sell  the 
■hip  at  ilic  port  of  destination.  But  1  think  it  is  better  to  take  tbe  valueat  that 
port,  because  before  the  liquidation  can  take  place  no  value  can  be  lixed.  As  the 
statement  of  general  average  mujtt  be  niuile  np  at  the  port  of  destination,  i(  is  in 
conformity  \it  principle  to  take  all  Ihe  contrihuting  values  at  fbut  port. 

Mr.  Kabusen  thinks  there  should  be  nodiflicully  in  applying  the  rulelo  lbele.st 
examples  which  arc  given  in  the  circular,  and  argues  that  "  if  there  were  only 
one  line  of  steum  lihips  in  which  all  other  things  are  sacri1i(«d  to  speed,  the  vnlne 
to  the  owner  of  a  Holyheail  and  Kingstown  steamer  miglit  bo  greater  than  the 
value  for  sale.  But  it  appears  tliat  this  is  not  the  caee,  and  if  it  were,  how,  in 
practice,  is  the  larger  value  to  l>e  estimated '!  By  no  poesible  means.  It  is  the 
some  w.tb  the  steam-tug  at  Katamoras.  The  sale  of  the  tug  at  the  end  uf  tbe 
American  war  will  be  the  true  teat  of  its  value. 
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Mr.  BARrCHSOS,  of  Liveqwol,  ndvocAteil  (be  "  ralme  fer 
the  correct  value  of  a  ship. 

Mr.  B.  Lowndes  and  Mr.  P.  H.  Rathkone  also  md 
the  subject. 

An  able  pnper  on  this  subject  was  coDlrlbatei]  bj  Hf.  Mu 
HoPKiKS,  which  haK  already  been  printed  in  the  Skiffmf  i 
MrrcatttiU  Gairtu  ;  aad  the  important  iia]i~r  of  Mr.  L.  R.  Bt 
will  ehoril)'  be  publisbeil  in  n  separate  form. 

INTEIUJATIOKAL  LAV. 

Mr.  James  Akdersok,  <J.C.,  read  a  paper,  on  **Tbe  InAi 
of  International  Luw  in  Preserving  the  Peace  of  the  Wa 
After  some  iiiiroduciorj  obscrrationfi  un  the  gnsi  and 
importunce  of  th«  ^abject,  Mr.  AnderMm  pnxeedcd  to  aaj  ibu  b 
nalionnl  law  trcalii  nations  cnllectiiely  as  sepvntte  indepandcni  a 
penons,  having  reciprocal  rights  and  dutio*  capable  of  being  fi 
cated  and  enforced ;  that  its  province  might  be  briefly  da 
be  to  funiiah  a  system  of  rules  by  which  nations  uigbt  b« 
in  their  mutual  relations  to  each  other  in  limeti  of  war  ■•  weBi 
times  of  pcare.  Were  ih  rise  rnlea  known  and  re«pect«d,  pmot  wnd 
ptnnanenl;  war  iiruse  from  their  violation-  It  ahaow  in' 
owes  itd  oHf^in  to  an  unjust  or  criminal  conduct  cm  oac  mtm  <r 
War  for  coni]ue!>T.  for  militiiry  ^],ny,  for  naval  iintmdMif 
terrilonal  jiggruTi-lisi^menl,  vann  ii  pigantic  crime.  Of  war  iet 
"  idea,"  it  wa.'*  difficult  to  sa.y  which  was  the  greaier,  Us  foBy  or  j 
wickedness.  Nations  who  cmtcr  upon  wars  from  smA  DMima  tka 
the  tiret  principles  of  int«matioRal  law. 

CoDtrovereiee,  indeed,  might  arise  among  natioBt  wfaa«  righti 
obscure.      How  were  these  lo  he  dt-termined  ?    Thcmt  waa  oa 
sory  tribunal  to  resort  to.     Intcmutional  law  had  not  tb* 
which  municipal  law  hud,  of  hiiving  a  fonim  with  aiithorily 
to  its  subjects,  to  which  they  iniglil  appeal  for  adjuilicaum  i4 
dieputes,   and    for    coercive    redress    against   the    wntng  doer. 
nations   were   Dot   altogetlicr    without  a  rwnedy.      If  tbif 
reconcile  their  differences  there  liee  before  them,  prerivriy  i 
lies  before  individuals,  n  mcann  of  ending  their  strife,  by  com 
or  iirbitrution.     And  if  adjtLiiment  is  loncerely  desired,  am) 
sought  for,  it  will  generally  be  brought  about  by  one  of  thro 
But  if  it  failA.   the  disjuilanl''  have  no  allemativp   bnl    lo 
physical  force  against  eucli  other.      Hence  war — war  wlucb 
defined  that  state  iu  whiclj  t\  tialiun  prosw-utes  its  right 

The  culuvatiou  uf  international  law  had  not  been 
with  its  importance.  As  a  seimce.  it  wad  of  fnm[wra[|>iilj 
growth.  Mr.  Ilullam  appeared  to  think  that  Spain  bad  tbc 
being  thK  first  country  in  which  broad  principles  has  been  braogl 
bear  on  the  eiibject;  but  uilhougli  it  ci-rlaitdy  recSTed 
ntlenijon  in  Spain,  and  also  in  Holland.  It^y,  and  fTuMaai,  i 
perhaps  more  than  in  any  of  iher>e  countries,  in  Enj^aad.  [mnw 
the  seveuiccDth  century,  yet  all  previous  efforts  mak,  ma ' 
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le  compared  witli  tlic  works  of  Groliiis.  who  m«y  be  well  suiid  to 
intei-nnlional  law  wlmt  Newloti  was  to  rmtiiral  pLilosophy,  and 
GalOeo  to  a-'troDomy.  He  found  it  in  confueioti ;  he  redurj^  it  to 
meliuMl  and  order. 

Mr.  Anderson  rtuid  copious  extracts  from  Llie  prefaco  of  the  ^oal 
work  of  GrotiuB,  ■'  De  jure  belli  ac  fittcis,"  by  tlie  tiuthor.  and  like- 
wise from  that  of  the  transUtor,  Barl»^Tac,  descriptive  of  the  state 
of  the  science  before  the  lime  of  thu  author,  and  showing  the  motives 
lie  hail  for  entering  upon  his  great  work,  and  romiLrked  that  it  waa 
stttisfnctory  to  know  that  the  study  of  inlL'mutional  law  hiid  in  our 
onii  country  made  ^^at  pro^en^  both  nmdeniically  iind  diplo- 
BMiosUy.  nnd  never  more  so  than  in  the  present  iliiy.  A  profcasor- 
tUp  of  international  law  had  recently  been  founded  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  arid  u  joint  committee-  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court  had, 
since  Ui^l  tcnii.  «do|ited  ncveral  important  resohitioDS  on  the  subject 
of  legal  education,  the  tirst  of  which  was.  "That  it  is  dcsii-ablc 
that  a  Bcparati.'  course  of  lectures  on  intcrnationii]  law  eliould  be 
delivered."  These  lectures  (subject  to  the  nf>proval  by  the  benchers 
of  the  rejiort  of  tlie  committee)*  would  be  delivered  in  the  fine  old 
Hall  of  the  Middle  Temple  the  Inn  of  Ixird  Stowell,  whose  judg- 
ments when  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  contributed  so  much  to 
enrich  the  science  of  international  law. 

Much  care  had  also  been  taken  to  ensure  thai  members  of  tlie 
diplomatic  service  of  Great  Britiiin  possessed  a  compehmt  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  internotionaJ  law.  Several  Foreign -Office  orders 
bad  been  issued,  particularly  one  in  .September,  18(52.  requiring  that 
Candidates  for  attacheships  should  submit  to  be  examined,  mter  alia,  on 
TDaritlme  and  inlemational  law. 

These  measures  would  have  the  desirable  eiTcct  of  making  the  law 
known  ;  but  how  was  it  to  be  chan)>ed  or  amended  when  defective  or 
ttujusl^  There  wa^  no  common  legislature,  just  a^  tlier<.' wiLS  no  eommon 
judicature  over  the  nations :  and  yet  aiiiendment  was  no  less  requisite 
tbiu  itwiLain  municipal  law.  The  usages  on  which  intomationul  luw 
was  founded,  were  usages  drown  from  a  corapiirutively  rude  state  of 
society,  when  nations  were  more  martial  and  Icls  comoicreial  than 
tfaey  happily  were  in  moilern  limes.  The  rules  dcj'ived  from  or 
founded  on  these  usages,  therefore,  were  not  adapted  to  the  exist- 
ing etate  of  society ;  tlicy  did  not  kee|i  progress  witli  the  ape.  Was 
tfaere  nut,  then,  an  imperative  necessity  for  amendment  and  amelio- 
ration 1  But  how  could  this  be  accomplished  so  us  lo  be  binding  on 
nations !  There  was  no  paramount  power  or  authority  to  make 
or  to  amend  laws  for  nations.  This  object  of  amending  the  rules  of 
interna  lional  hiw  when  reqnired  might  be  attained  by  conventions  or 
congresses  of  nations,  whose  delerminiitions  woulij  have  the  force  of 
treaties  or  contracts,  binding  on  thost'  nations  who  were  pailica,  ot 
who  should  afterwai'ds  accede  to  them. 

The  late  Secretary-at-War  (Sir  Cornewail  Lewis)  was  of  D]niiion 


*  Ihia  liepart  has,  stiice  tliit  paper  was  read,  been  appiored  (ri'  by  all  Uie  laaa. 
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that  St  treaty  was  revoked  by  n  war  subsequently  «3U«re<]  into, 
nltJiou^ii  tht  treaty  had  express  refi'ivTH'u  to  the  oomluci  of 
rents  duiiii|£  wur;  and  lie  refen'cil  to  Vfttlul  anil  ottier  Mitlnxhil 
BDppon  of  his  vii'wa  that  such  treaties  wen-  binding.  Midaoli*  tboi 
it  must  bu  in  ri-iL^>n.  A  nation  cuuld  nut  Ilukk<^  u  secure  Odot 
with  another  if  ii  migltt  I>l>  aiiiiuUi-d  witti  iinpiiniiT  wheocn 
suited  the  piirpo!«:»  of  liny  of  the  parties — it  might  be  ii>«  fmwt 
against  the  weak. 

Hr.  Andereon  said  lie  ventured  to  think  ihui  ilii<  nnlv  6t  or  pc 
time  for  a  convention  of  nationit  for  nmcliorHiing  the  laira  br  V 
their  conduct  towanht  each  otlier  might  lie  regulated,  waa  daring  p 
which  vaa  the  noniiul  state  of  nations.  A  ctmgrvea  at  beOJi^ 
and  neutrals  during  war,  to  e«i|Hblish  u  ci>de  of  intemntJanDl 
would  be  simply  alMurd.  Mr.  Andersou  illuatrat«(l  bis  view 
referring  to  what  took  plaee  in  1836  on  the  tenuiiuilinn  of  tLoCrii 
w&r.  The  grent  Powers  of  Europe  at  that  timi^  availed  tbaoM 
of  the  opportunity  of  a  return  to  pence  in  review  tbc  mlea  irf  iIm 
of  nations  during  war,  and  they  agreed  to  a  snl<-tnn  drdAmuo  ol 

^  following  four  iraportaiil  pro|>ositioiis : — 1.  That  iirivatenin^  A 
he  abolished.  2.  I'imi  free  ^hipfl  should  make  fras  ROodii  U 
contraband.  3.  Ttiai  neutnd  goods  in  enemy's  shipa  tlnaU  h»  I 
except  contraband ;  aad  4.  That  blockades  in  ordtr  to  IM  bi 
must  be  cffeetiic. 

The  United  States    cf  America  refused    lo     agree    to  tfc*  I 
declaration   aboliBhing   prifateering,  unless   it  were  cilODdnl  M 
to  secure  the  entire  immniiiiy  ot'  private  property  at  »ea :  «bl 
the  Powers  were  not  nil  prepared  to  adopt.  And  as  it  was  a  condiH 
precedent,  that  the  four  propositions  should  l>e  all  aeerpi^  in  m 

t*  integrity,  the  United  Stales  are  beyond  tbe  [lalo  of  the  four  pn 
sitions.  so  far  as  tliey  depend  ou  the  resolutions  of  th«  eoii«n«s, 
the  United  Stales  have  been  the  lirat  great  auflerera  from  i 
refusal  to  concur  in  thcot.'  decIar:ilton^.  Their  nutrehaui  i 
and  commerce  have  l>uen  at  the  mercy  of  privateers 
sioned  by  the  Coufedci'ates,  and  their  direct  loss  from  the  tell 
tiou  of  ships  anil  cargoes  was  to  lie  counted  by  millions,  bed 
tlie  indirect  loss  sustained  lo  liieir  carrying  trade,  which 
greater.  They  could  not  even  take  shelter  under  the  nenlral 
a  friend,  because,  not  having  the  benefit  of  the  second  propowliiM 
Confederate  cruisers  an«l  privateers  were  enritlcd  to  search  an 
ships  for  their  enemy's  goods.  After  slating  that  the  V 
States  Government  sat^r  iU  error  lu  this  matter,  bat  loo  ht^ 
noticing  the  diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  Fedursl 
ment  and  ilie  British  Government  on  ihe  snbject,  Mr.  Am 
proceeded  to  say  that  moat  of  the  European  Power*  — 
France,  Knt^ia,  Prussia  Holland,  and  Italy — ^bad  expnmmA 
approval  of  the  Federal  proposal,  that  then?  should  ba  tntii 
munity  of  private  properly  from  capture  at  ma;  Mr.  * 
ventured  to  think  that  the  adoptiau  of  iho  Amerioa 
would  be  ibr  the  interest  of  Gical  Britain,  and  ia  a  gr«aUr 
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even,  tbau  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  seeing  she  liaJ  so  much 
private  property  at  sea.     It  had  been  waid  tliai,  if  tlii^re  were  an 
immuuily  to  private  property  from  capture  at  sea,  aa  end  would  lie 
pnt  to  blockades,  which  might  be  imposed,  not  only  at  garrisoned 
and  fortilied  places,  hat  at  cities  and  unroiiilied  places,  aad  might 
be  extended  to  prevent  the  importation  and  exportation  of  goods, 
or  to  give  any  succour  to  the  enemy.     This  view  introduced  another 
question    of    much   difficulty  aad    importance,    viz.,    whether  th 
right  of  blockade  should  not  he  confined  to  fortified  places.     Some 
publicists  maintained   that  blockades  had   this   restriction  by  the 
common  consuetudinary  law  of  nations.     But  however  this  might  be, 
and  assuming  that,  according  to  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  hlockadea 
exclude  the  ingress  and  egress  of  articles  of  commerce,  Mr,  Anderson 
thought  it  ought  not  to   prevent  intercourse  between  belligerents 
and  neutrals  for  commercial  purposes.     It  was  a  legitimate  mode 
of  warfare  to  invest  a  place  of  strength  with  a  view  to  its  reduction. 
or   for  the  purp<)80   of  preventing    it   from  receiving  supplies  of 
men   and  material  necessary  for  its   defence.     This  could  not  be 
objected  to  so  long  as  war  was  recognised  as  an  arbiter  of  national 
disputes  and  destinies.      But  the  blockade  of  commercial  positions^ 
along  a  coast,  without  any  regard  to  military  operations,  ami   with 
tlie  real  design   of  carrying  on  a  war  against  the   trade  of  peaceful 
and  friendly  Powers,  instead  of  a  war  against   armed  men,  was  a 
proceeding  irreconcilable  with  sound  comraercUl  policy.     To  watch 
every  buy  and    creek  npon   an  ocean  frontier,    in    order  to   seize 
any  vessel  with  its  cargo  which  should   attempt  to  enter  or  go  out, 
without  any  direct  effect  upon  the  true  objects  of  war,  wiis  a  mode 
of  conducting  hostilities  which  would  find  few  advocates  if  uow  for 
the  lirst  time  proposed  for  adoption.     The  injury  was  inflicted,  not 
only  on  the  enemy,  but  on  neutral  and  friendly  nations  [  ihcy  were 
sufferers  in  the  common  calamity.  Why  should  this  bo  ?  The  maxira 
Sic  vtei'e  liio  ut  alientan  non  ladas,  was  a  fundamenlal  rule  in  the  law  of 
nations,    A  blockade  of  commerce  transgressed  this  rule.    Blockades 
were  oriniiuiUy  introduced  when  naval  warfare  was  essentially  different 
from  wliiit  it  is  now.     They  weie  considereil  to  be  inslruniunial  in •- 
bringing  the  war  to   a  speedy  termination,  by  bringing   the  enemy  to 
snbmissitjn  ;    iind  to   accomplish   this    desirable    end,     neutrals    were 
cont^'nt  to  stand   by.     They  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  lysser  evil 
in  ordiT  to  avoid  or  terminate  the  greater  calamity — the  prolongation 
of  hostilities — and  hence  it  was  ii  maxim  in  the  law  of  blockades  thai 
to  be  lawful  they  must  be  effective — a  maxim  recognised  long  before 
it  was  declared  by  the  Congress  of  Paris,  although,  like  many  other 
rules  in  international  law,  it  had  been  frequently  violated,  na  in  the 
noted  instances  of  what  were  ciilled  ■■  Paper  blockades."  the  block- 
ades of  the  Berlin  Decree  and  of  the  Orders  in  Council.     These  latter 
wei'e  justifie<i  as  retaliatory — a  strange  dehision.     The  Berlin  Decree, 
by  crippling  trsidc  luid  commerce,  indicted  a  grievous  injury  on  friendly 
Slates,  and  the  Orders  in  Council  in  a  tenfold  degree  aggravated  the 
miscliicf.  and  this  wa£  caUed  "  retaliation" ! 
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But  now  matters  ore  entirely  ch 
blockiule  runni'i-s,  have  great  opjwrtuiiiti 
a  bloekiuling  8i]UH.ilron,  and  by  affording 
gured  enemy.  Tlie  opening  of  interna!  < 
way,  anJ  taual,  affords  uii^ans  of  ingrc! 
blockaded,  indepftiJeiitly  of  llie  ocean. 
deprivwl  of  its  efiii.'iency,  nod  t!ie  blotikadi 
otetruetion  on  tlie  oeean,  tlie  gruat  hlg 
ought  not  til  be  loLeriited. 

Mr.  Anderson  thought  that  if  there  y 
property  from  capture  at  sctj,  the  righ 
should  be  limited  U>  a  search  for  articles  i 
ought  lo  he  re^trictvd  to  warlike  inatrw 
malerialB  by  llieir  nature  lit  to  be  ui 
imporUitit  precedent  for  lliis  restriclioa 
the  Russian  M'ar  an  Order  in  Council  waj 
wm  limited  to  "  j^unpowder.  saltpetre  a 
munilJon,  marine  i^ngincs  and  boilers. 
tbeieof." 

Mr.  Anderson,  among  other  illustrai 
and  of  its  abuses  referred  to  tbc  seal 
seizure  of  the  Confederate  conimissionei 
a  question  as  that  ivliich  arose  in  the  ca 
J  again  occur,  but  the  result  might  well 
of  iaternationul  law.  Ail  the  powers  ol 
bated  the  proceeding  as  an  outrage  on  i 
the  Federal  States  of  America,  thou| 
acquiesce  id  the  principle  on  which  roslit 
the  Secretary  of  War  went  so  far  as  to  d 
were  surrendered  only  by  way  of  conces 
they  were  contraband  of  war,  and  had  bei 
Wilkes.  It  would,  therefore,  Mr.  And 
declaratory  proposition  of  the  other  gree 
on  so  iniporiaut  a  sut^ecL  After  nam 
the  seizure  by  Captain  Wilkes,  of  tl 
Mr.  Anderson  proceeded  to  say  ibot  nol 
tional  law,  than  that  an  ambassador  in 
Stale  WQfl  not  contraband  of  war.  It  w 
hare  ambassadors  from  both  or  cither  o 
rendered  the  proceedings  of  Captain  V 
was,  that  the  commissioners,  at  the  timi 
ceeding  from  one  neutral  port  to  anoth 
the  Ambassador  of  Ibe  Federal  Stales  at 
been  forcibly  taken  from  an  English  | 
Dover,  by  a  Confederate  cruiser,  whi 
e^d  if  the  firilisb  Government  had  not 

How  marked  was  the  contrast  betwe 
and  that  of  Great  Britain  in  tlie  rec 
Brazil  I     In  iho  belief  that  certain  Bra 
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ioillgnity  towards  tiflicera  of  the  British  navy,  a  domanJ  for  satis- 
faction  was  made ;  and  not  haying  been  complied  with,  reprisals 
w*re  resorted  to,  whether  pvoperiy  or  precipitately  I  forbeur  to  aay. 
Notwithstanding  ihe  irritation  thereby  produced,  and  which  was 
m[«n9ifle<I  by  another  serious  dispute,  the  Emperor  of  BroKil,  to  his 
credit  and  honour,  agreed  to  refer  the  question  to  the  arbitratiou  of 
the  King  of  the  Belgians,  who  gave  hia  award  in  favour  of  Brazil. 
Her  moat  Gracious  Majesty  t«ok  the  first  opportauity  of  writing  a, 
kind  letter  to  the  Emperor,  expressiu)r  licr  hope  and  deaire  that  what 
hiul  occurred  should  have  no  effect  in  preventing  an  immediate  re- 
turn to  (riendiy  relations  ;  udignifieJ  and  magn  amino  Its  course  which 
testified  to  Hei.  Majesty's  attached  fieoplo  how  strong  were  her 
coDvictions  that  a  respect  for  the  law  la  the  surest  foundation  of 
social  order  aud  international  tranquillity.  Mr.  Andersim  thought 
that  this  example  was  worthy  of  acceptation  in  Ameiicfl.  Would  it 
not  be  well,  he  said,  for  both  parlies  tjiat  their  controversy  should 
be  disposed  of  in  this  spirit,  rather  than  by  a  war  of  extermination 
on  the  ODO  side,  or  exhaustion  on  the  other?  Wlien  nations, 
indeed,  were  bent  on  war,  or  were  embroiled  in  it,  the  doctrines 
of  interuational  law  had  little  influence,  Season  was  dethroned, 
and  the  worst  passions  of  the  soul  usurped  its  place.  But  a 
reaction  sometimes  suddenly  set  in.  Let  us  hope,  Mr.  Anderson 
concluded,  that  some  lucid  interval  will  be  granted  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  terrible  warfare  now  distracting  America ;  that  the 
time  may  soon  come  when  the  Northern  Slates  will  awalce  from 
the  delusion  which  confounds  the  bulk  and  size  of  a  country 
with  the  greatness  and  strength  of  a  nation  ;  when  they  shall  see 
that  they  may  still  be  united  by  tho  closest  and  dearest  ties  with 
their  kiosmen  of  the  South,  though  constituting  neparate  communl-'- 
ties  ;  while  harmony  could  scarcely  ever  bo  restored  or  preserved  by 
a  forced  union  which  could  now  he  nothing  hut  subjugation.  In- 
stead of  struggling  for  military  asceudancy  or  territorial  domination, 
lei  both  South  and  North  vie  with  each  other  and  co-operate  with 
the  civilised  nations  of  Euro[)e  in  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  ox- 
leoding  the  dominion  of  trade  and  commerce,  diffusing  the  blesBings 
of  education,  and  generally  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
haman  race.  If  they  do,  theirs  will  be  an  achievement  more  bril- 
liant than  the  con(]uest  of  mighty  empires — a  renown  more  glorious 
and  more  enduring  than  the  trophies  and  laurels  of  a  thousand  vic- 
tories ;  for  they  will  spread  light,  and  peace,  and  joy  through  the 
dark  places  of  the  earth ;  they  will  give  freedom  to  the  oppreasod 
of  every  clime,  the  Siberian  exile,  the  African  slave  ;  and  they  will 
hasten  the  coming  of  the  day  when  Federal  and  Confederate,  and 
Muscovite  and  Pole,  and  Saxon  and  Saracen,  and  all  nations  shall 
be  joined  in  the  bonds  of  universal  brotherhood. 

Mr.  Noble  read  a  paper  suggesting  "An  International  Con- 
gress and  Tribunal  for  the  prevention  of  War."  After  some  intro- 
dactory  remarks  on  the  evils  conuected  with  war,  Mi'.  Noble 
pooeeded  to  aay  that  hia  object  wae  not  so  much  to  enlarge  on 
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tbose  evile  as  to  Buggest  a  practical 
substitution  of  arbitration  for  war.  If, 
negotiation,  and  even  arbitratiou,  was 
provide  an  oftectivo  meiiiiB  of  arbitratioi 
blood?  Tiio  constitution  of  a  tribunal  o 
national  Ji»putes,  whose  uuthorily  wi 
common  consent  of  (ill  cJTiiizcil  Gove 
important  problem,  and  Governments 
flol^'ing  it  tlinn  in  augmenting  their  a 
provided  to  wliicli  international  dJIfere 
result  would  be  to  iafnso  a  spirit  of  mod 
nationa,  and  Ihus  to  act  as  a  powerfu 
then,  not  insiat  upon  the  constitution 
Court  of  Nations?  Such  a  court  of  rep 
various  civilized  Govcrumenta,  compoac 
their  knowledge  of  iniernationul  law,  for 
of  their  counaeis,  and  for  the  integrity  w 
their  functions,  would  form  a  tribum 
dispute  might  with  safety  be  refeiTed, 
sent,  its  decisions  would  be  treated  witl 
entire  moral  force  of  Europe  would  be 
functions  of  such  a  court  would  bo  strie 
disputes ;  and  ho  thought  the  friendt 
should  ui'go  upon  tlieir  respective  Gove 
congress,  whose  task  should  be  the  form: 
tribunal,  and,  where  ncccisary,  the  am: 
The  objeetionB  Mr.  Noble  anlieipated  1 
were  that  it  was  impracticable;  that  it  y 
its  efficient  working;  that  nations  wouL 
to  obey  its  judginciits,  and  that  war  w 
He  briefly  combuled  these  objections, 
among  the  numerous  advantages  of  tl 
least  would  be  the  fact  that,  by  appci 
nations  would  be  more  moderate  and 
quarrel  being  removed  from  the  doma 
Another  advuningo  would  be  found  in 
certainly  flow  from  the  realization  of  t 
tion  of  nrmnments,  iind  nations  would  c 
less  rivalry,  and  divert  a  large  propoi 
worse  than  wasted  upon  instrument 
channels. 
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Mr.  SiEFBEN  Cave,  M.P.,  snirl  that  in  the 
Iho  S«9sirjn  licfore  last,  Ik.'  had  tab'n  a  p»ri  oppc 
fiiipei-.  'f  tie  ilpliult  waa  vc'ri-  intciiwting,  and  li 
\Ktia  icucweil,  in  coiiseiiuence.  pi)-KiMj-,  (ifOren 
Ameriear  diBrujiiion,  n  nenlnil  inotcnd  of  b  l>cl 
\<eei\  s[roQglLsii«i  liy  (he  events  of  tlie  Americi 
vast  (Jcalruclion  of  Ftilcrsl  mercLant  uliips  h, 
Itic  Mnalleat  Icniiencj-  lo  bring  the  war  to  a 
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Federals,  anil  mmie  (hem  oven  dcsiroug  or  nisbine  into  war  wilh  England  an 
well.  The  iloctrine  of  iLi'  imrmiiiity  of  mijrcbanl  KliijK  I'rurn  (■apliire  in  *ttr  was 
Dol  Dew.  A  Mntui-y  agn,  Mahlv  wrote — "If  a  nnliou  ivilli  no  eominerce  iofiBleil 
on  the  ri([ht  of  allacting  the  merchant  sbips  of  the  eiioiny — well !  But  for  sach 
madnenfl  (o  e.visit  anions  people  who  couBider  <^oiiirnercc'  iho  BOurce  of  greatness,  in 
incredil.le."  lu  Loiiin  XlV.'s  time,  the  faraoiin  CullxTt  tocik  llie  Hiinle  view.  In 
1792,  1  he  LeK'nItttive  AsHetnblj  of  France  inTiled  l!ie  Governnienl  to  ncfioliale 
with  fornipi  PowerB  on  the  subject;  and  there  e.\:it'[eil  a  letter  from  tlic  first 
Napoleon  to  M.  de  L'hamjta^y  in  the  name  spirit.  Jlr.  Tbalrnerh  hail 
■aid  war  ought  not  to  be  merely  a  Govemnienl  mailer,  hut  that  the  prus- 
aure  ought  to  he  npao  the  general  peoi)Ie.  That  was  exactly  wh»t  Ihcy 
Mid  on  the  other  Bide.  When  hh  now  they  allowed  the  cnjiture  of  private 
property  al  sea,  they  simply  put  the  prensure  on  certiuu  classea  of  the  cnumn- 
iLity  ;  and  Hfi  long  (wt  the  iiresBure  waA  pat  mcrelv  iipon  a  ctnH^  bi>  long  the  nation 
at  liirgt  did  not  fc*l  the  elTects  nf  the  stress  occanioned  by  war.  Mr.  Cbalmcra 
also  said  that  snppo'injr  England,  beiiii;  a  lielligorent  Power,  would  under  llic 
Jecloralion  of  the  I'ariH  (.'onvenlion  suffer  from  the  cajitun;  of  private  property 
at  sea.  which  woulil  divert  the  carrying  trade  to  neutral  veaselB,  he  did  not 
think  that  any  war  which  was  at  all  likely  to  lake  place  in  the  fuluLTi  would 
bring  about  sucli  a  state  of  things ;  but  he  (Mr.  Cave)  thought  that  such  a  pre- 
diction was  extremely  duiigiTons,  and  he  refeiTcd  to  what  oceunwl  a  very  Bliort 
lime  ajto.  when  there  wn»  a  rnmour  of  war  wilh  America,  The  effect  of  that  was 
that  war-risltB  were  levied  upon  all  British  ships  by  insurance  companies,  and 
■he  people  began  to  talk  at  once,  and  carried  out  their  [ntuntion  in  many  inetanvcK 
of  sending  their  properly  in  Bremeti  and  other  neutral  vexsels.  If  such  a  stale 
of  ihinps  look  place  on  the  mere  rumour  of  war,  they  might  imagine  what  would 
take  place  when  war  actually  occui'red.  Mr,  Cbalmcrs  slnrteil  the  nuestion 
whether,  if  nentral  vessels  enrriud  on  the  wliole  commerce  of  helligerenlH,  they 
woohl  still  lie  connidered  by  the  lawn  of  nnlions  as  neutral!.  There  could  he  no 
doubt  of  that  BO  lone  as  they  cnrrie<i  on  iegillmal*'  pi!aceful  commerce ;  but,  said 
Mr.  Chalmers,  there  would  lie  great  ditficuil^  in  saying  whether  applies  brought 
by  nentral  renscls  to  lielligerent  countries  miftht  not  be  really  more  advantageonn 
than  even  mnlralMinil  of  war.  This  was  moat  true,  and  he  (Mr.  Cave)  beliered 
Ihul  if  the  capture  of  Tnerchant  vessels  were  nlmlishiil,  lije  dhtlinction  of  contra- 
lioud  of  war  would  also  lie  at  an  end.  It  was  'snid  if  poch  n  law  were  iimde,  it  (i>uld 
not  Itc  enl'orted.  He  (Mr,  Cave)  did  not  think  it  would  imniediiitely ;  il  woald  be 
a  work  of  time ;  hut  (lublie  opinion  would  rtii  much,  and  he  winbed  that  public 
Opinion  should  pronounce  in  favour  of  iissimilaliuj;  the  prnclief  at  Bca  to  that 
which  prevailed  on  land  during  war.  Lord  Stanley  liail  doubled  whether  socli 
pncticu  would  not  have  the  effect  of  eiiualiiing  the  («>wer  of  combatants,  and 
enabling  them  to  continue  the  wnr  still  longer.  The  effect  would  be  that  veBsels 
eogngeil  in  destroying  comnion^e  nilhout  effect  lui  the  war.  wimld  then  lie  free  for 
mililary  purpoHes,  and  ihow?  engaged  in  protei^ling  commerce  would  also  be  free 
for  these  ]mrpo"eti.  and  therefore  the  nation  with  the  largest  Ueel  would  slIU 
have  Ihe  »u|ieriorily.  The  gii-'nt  destruction  of  oominen^  by  the  Confeilerttte 
cmisers  had  no  effect  in  e<]uuli?.ing  the  power  of  the  comhalnnte,  neither  was  that 
the  tCTult  when  the  merennlile  nmrine  of  France  was  destroyed  in  the  great 
revoluliimary  war.  The  otijeclion  that  it  would  lake  away  the  desire  of  neutrals 
to  interfere  might  lie  answered  by  Ihe  foci  Ihiil  neutrals  did  not  interefere  now  In 
A  quarrel  which  deeply  affeclnl  them  ;  and,  moreover,  that  tlie  prescnl  practice  was 
benetlcial  toneulnilsasit  trauifeniMl  toibem  ihectirrying  trade  of  Ihe  l>elligerent!i. 
Lord  Stanley's  last  dilHciilly  w;i^  that  Ihe  wnr  being  carrieil  on  Birajdy  by  annles 
and  navies,  the  people  in  aenenil  woiLld  not  have  any  desire  to  put  an  end  to  it. 
If  only  certain  classca  sufferLiI  a.«  nr.w.  the  whole  nation  would  have  no  desire  lo 
pnt  an  end  to  war ;  and  the  case  of  the  West  Indians  showeil  lliftl  the  more  a 
class  suflereil.  the  less  able  it  was  lo  bring  its  grievances  before  ihe  ccmncil  of  Ihe 
nation.  Lord  Palmerston  said  ut  Sonlhamplou,  in  1802: — "Interest  is  a  "Irong 
motive,  biLt  passitm  a  Blnmger;  and  the  inonLcnt  the  pa-sions  of  the  Americuns 
were  e.vuileil,  away  went  all  thoughts  of  commerce."  But  supiKising  Ihat  Ihe 
belligcrenlrt  were  driven  by  great  loss  to  some  cIhsbob  of  the  country  In  desire 
peacci  the  queniiou  theu  might  lie  whether  they  might  not  be  driven  by  iuiilii«d 
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picMure,  to  C17  oat  for  peoM  befoK  Ibe  otyecto 
irhile  the  nniion  at  large  was  well  able  U>  cany  i 

[oeHure  on  the  nation  wb»  h  pref^ure  upon  the 
more  surely  than  anything  els*  prevpnl  llieir  en 
care«r  as  tliat  •<!  war.  lie  (Mr,  Cavf)  had  no  > 
war,  but  einijily  to  make  the  high  ^9Ulls  a,  neutn 
dentruction  were  allowable,  why  should  tliere  b« 
eea.  atiil  why  wa-i  the  feeling  of  the  civilized  wt 
lation  of  Ibe  I'alatinaie  fur  inxtance.  uni)  the  tea 
In  (lie  Suulbern  States '(  He  would  conclude  wi 
a  passage  iii  llie  speech  of  M.  Gainier  Pages  l' 
dMtmclive  to  those  eupiiied.  and  more  humane 
Tboae  who  hml  aclvocaled  thoae  liews  were  acou 
their  views  bail  been  called  dreams:;  lint  llila  1 
dreams  of  bumanilariaufi  hod  eventually  become 

U.  Dkbhabiki  EaitI,  in  re^rd  to  the  capture  < 
olden  limes  tbe  general  prinoipte  in  these  oad 
was  peace.  Everybody  would  any  that  an  in 
Tory  excellODt  thing,  but  how  conld  it  be  poes 
tivea  of  nations  to  nations  wizro,  and  wonld  me 
the  eEeontive  power  in  each  nation.  So  thoy  u 
the  representative  or  eiaoutive  powera  deolat 
ferred  peace,  Che  repreaentadve  or  cieentire  pi 
there  woe  a  matter  of  arbitration,  one  of  the  I 
arbiter.  Nations,  before  fightin|r,  would  try, 
tratiou  of  oue  of  the  sovereigns  of  Eorope  ;  be 
more  ?  It  had  been  well  said  that  in  reality  the 
opinion;  and  thus,  when  tbuy  discussed  the  q 
did  Homething  verv  practical  and  useful.  Ue 
only  a  confess  whone  direct  ohjeot  would  be  t 
The  matbematioal  priDciplo  that  the  straightes 
one  point  to  another  was  not  true  in  certain  n; 
bo  moro  coiopix'honsive.  Mr.  llastiuga,  in  fouii 
more  than  any  ton^e^a  of  peace  over  did.  WI 
wae  to  knowif  it  were  possible  thruoghoat  Es 
be^ianings,  associations  snob  its  theirfl^  and 
arbitrators  if  qaestioiL;  about  war  aroee  in  the 
Uiey  would  or  could  arbitrate  themselves,  bi 
sure  m  ohtaiu  Govermnenta  to  prefer  the  pooiflt 
questions. 

Mr.  Hbnev  Fawcbtt  said— With  regard  lo  !W 
say.  thai  of  course  they  all  ajp-ced  with  bis  gem 
oT  war  and  ilie  deairalilenefia  of  (leace.  But  he 
CTpresacd  could  lie  carried  out  if  peoples  weie  wi 
and  i-easontiblo.  He  entirely  asrced  with  him  ; 
until  Governuiciits  were  just  and  reanonable,  b 
international  u.'i»)eiiitii>n  itunid  liring  jilxiui  muci 
seemed  to  be  raiped :  Ought  privnle  j.ropcrty  I 
blockades  jl^slifiable 'f  f'in^t,  ought  intertiationt 
at  sea  or  nolt  Now,  what  was  the  object  in 
less  frequent,  and  to  euKure,  m  far  as  po^ible 
would  ajk  Ihost  geiuleinen  who  were  an.vioui 
sea,  to  toiiaidci'  whether  bucIi  a  eourN-  would 
make  it  iepa  terrible  in  its  cou^t^iuencca,  oi 
miunlain  pence?  It  haii  been  ospuiued  (hat  e« 
war  less  destructive  of  property  was  humu 
He,  liow-cvr,  rhuupht  thtit  wiu'  wH.'t  made  ns  1 
posuiMe  when  il  i^-cume  05  greatly  a*  Jiogsible 
lililo  a*  ]«>>.^ii,]e  iic^  true  (JVC  of  lile.  And  it  set 
all  those  who  mgucd  for  the  (noiivtii.ti  of'  projie 
mcnts  of  war  destroy  all  the  life  they  can  U>  <i 
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tte  nuae  of  pbiluithropf  uid  hnmuiity.  let  tboae  inatrumenM  of  war  be  turned 
MglTflfft  property— <iTLly  \el  thtm  deal  out  their  terrible  coiiFC<]iienc«A  [q  a&  ^r^t 
ft  ucrilloe  as  poesible  of  human  life."  When  a  quiurel  aropo  between  two  coun- 
(riea,  uid  it  became  a  question  between  tbem  wbelht-r  they  iibonlil  go  to  war, 
wbal  wan  it  that  tended  to  preserve  ]>eacc  ?  Did  they  Dot  think  that  if  people 
(Ut  that  war  would  be  destructive  to  prirate  property  both  on  land  and  on  bob, 
tfaey  would  feci  a  mucli  Rrealer  wish  lo  preserve  peace  than  if  it  was  felt 
tbkt  private  property  wuuld  be  i«ci'upulaiiBly  pntaerrcd,  and  that  the  onlj 
nialti  ttf  war  would  be  the  aatriflce  of  w>  many  thouiwud  soldiers' IwesI 
It  noiuuii  to  Llm  that  the  whole  tendency  of  our  present  intemalioDal 
law  was  in  a  wronjc  directiua.  and  that  we  ou^lil  to  make  war  aa  dealrac- 
iire  as  paanible  of  property,  and  preserve,  as  far  as  posxible,  bumnn  life.  The 
same  considerations  applied  with  re^rd  to  the  dcsirahleneHS  of  ori|riuatiDK 
bluekade?.  Let  thi'in  liKjk  al  Ihc  prv^>nt  American  war.  Suppose  Ihen^  were 
no  bloi^kodeH.  did  Ihey  think  thit  the  chancer  of  that  war  beiug  brought  to  an 
«arlj  lermiualion  would  \in  jnci^aeed?  If  each  party  could  eontinue  to  b« 
•applied  witb  -materials,  llieir  passions  seoouMt  to  be  so  much  rouaed — thej 
triimnd  so  mncb  accustomed  (o  the  BacriHci>  of  human  llfc^liat  it  was  not  lea 
titoosand.  twenty  thousand,  fifty  thousand,  or  ii  hundred  ihaiuaiid  men  l>eing 
destroyed  that  would  peem  in  the  leael  de^ee  likf^W  w  bring  the  war  to  a  eonelu- 
Bion  .  but  it  seennid  to  hioi  that  the  greatest  inlluence  lliat  could  Ijc  Urounht  to 
bear  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion  would  In.- effectually  \ii  blockade  llie  Southern  ports, 
to  deprive  them  ofthcmateriateof  war,  to  pnt  them  tuerealHlrail^.  and  to  let  all  the 
inhaliitonls  of  the  country  have  brouj^ht  home  in  Iheoi  I  lie  couMtpieuees  of  the  war. 
Therefore  he  Ihoujcht  that  protecting  private  property  and  abolishing  blockades, 
ilLalead  of  being  philanthropic,  would  only  lend  (o  increase  war  and  to  proloi^ 
It,  be«ait»!  )iM>ple  under  Uiose  circiiinstuncpx  would  not  suSer  uo  much  f^om 
war  as  if  privulc  property  txitli  on  land  and  sua  wati  destroyed. 

Mr.  G.  .W.  HA»tlNQ9  siud  he  bad  been  asked  hy  the  Worcester  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  moke,  as  Iheir  representative,  a  few  remarks  on  tbis  snbject.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Fawcelt  that  they  were  not  to  conwder  mich  queotions  on  the 
groood  of  any  i^llisb  national  interests,  but  that,  standing  there  as  (he  represen- 
tativis  of  humanity,  and  discussing;  this  question  on  Ibe  liroail  grounds  of  int«r- 
natiotial  law,  tbcy  were  bound  to  M-ek  nut  what  was  really  the  bei^l  law  to  lay 
down  fur  the  interests  of  the  whole  world.  He  did  not  till  ilk  ihcy  iwild  consider 
the  Biibjecth  prn^ierly  in  the  order  in  which  Ihuy  hud  been  hitherto  trealM.  for  the 
question  as  to  the  pnilectioii  of  private  property  ut  sea  depended  Kieally  on  the 
conclutlon  which  might  be  arrived  at  on  the  other  and  more  itriporlant  one  of 
blockades.  Ue  Uioutcbt  the  United  Stales  were  entirely  justifled  in  their  refusal 
to  accede  tn  the  aboliiion  of  privateering  under  the  Paris  declaraiinn.  unless  tbe 
freedom  from  ca]>ture  of  private  properly  at  fva.  and  (ho  abulilinn  of  com- 
mercial blockades,  were  conceded  liy  the  Euro|)ean  Powers.  America  had 
tbeo  a  veiy  small  navy,  and  even  now  her  fleets  could  not  cope  with 
tiiose  of  bnjjilund  or  France.  It  was  iinfiur  lo  ask  the  United  Siatea  to 
divert  thenuKlvGB  or  their  sole  means  of  waging  maritime  war,  wbile  France 
and  England  retained  the  great  weapon  of  liloekaite  in  their  hands. 
Uc.  UaiitlngB  said  Ihut  he  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  Woreesti'r  Chamber  of 
Comme ret' when  he  ndvocated  Ihe  abolition  of  commercial  blockades.  That  of 
course  did  mil  miin  the  Total  al)oliii<m  of  blocliadc.  It  would  be  open  for  bel- 
ligerents t<>  bluckudu  furtilled  places  belonging  to  tbe  enemy,  or  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  articles  ixinlraband  of  war:  but  that  was  a  very  dilTerent  matter 
from  attempting  to  close  agwnst  tbe  whole  world  the  trade  of  a  great  territory. 
The  liarbarijUH  plan  pursued  during  tbe  lost  war  with  Fraticc  of  declaring  some 
tboUBunda  of  miles  of  coast  under  blockade,  was  now  *n  unlverxally  condemned 
that  it  would  tie  waste  of  time  to  ari^nc  ngmnst  it.  But  could  commercial 
blookailes.  even  when  etTectivf.  be  defenrtod  on  principle?  By  what  right  at 
natural  justice  eonid  tliev  defend  the  svr^teia  which  wan  now  condemning  a  large 
part  of  ibeir  population  to  enforced  and  starving  idleness,  Ibrongh  the  o|ieration8 
of  a  war  with  which  they  had  no  concern?  He  did  not  ugree  with  Mr.  Faweetl 
such  blockades  were  likely  to  put  an  end  to  a  war.  In  what  way.  for  in- 
,  was  it  posaiblG  to  argue  that  oar  own  deprivation  of  cotton  was  condudng'. 
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or  likely  to  conduce,  to  a  lerminatiou  of  the  btI 
it  could  he  Bbuwn  Ihat  tho  wcavon  of  coDun' 
effeclualfor  uetuLuplisljiiig  i!ie  aims  uf  abelligi 
thc!  whole  world  migbt  well  prutust  OB  ll 
Jlr.  Hasliogs  iben  proiieeJeU  lo  fliow  that  bloc 
BO  Kffeetunl  fur  ihc  purl>i>a(>a  of  war  as  tbcy  were 
telegraphs  hiTi:  alli^etl  tbe  condiliona  of  iulere 
war  wiih  Franco,  and  If  our  fleela  were  able  (wbii 
the  wIioIk  of  lier  cuasts,  the  only  result  would 
trade  ol'  rraneo  would  be  carrii^d  on  through 
Su  Ruwia,  during  ilie  Crimeaa  wur,  was  cnabl 
of  tbc  Baltic  tjlockade  by  using  Ueuiel  and  otlii 
fore,  cooaldered  tbat  in  the  present  altered  Blati 
blockades  Ktouii  doubly  condemoed :  lirst,  aa  beii 
for  Ibc  oDe  purpose  which  alone  coulit  jiinlify 
presaure  on  the  enemj.  and  thus  shortening  w 
caueiiig  cuormouE  Hull'ering  to  at:utral  and  ian( 
civiliBed  uaLiona.  while  mointaiuing  the  right  t 
take  roililary  poseeBsiou  of  any  portion  of  an  ei 
was  most  ctfuctual.  nliould  uuil^  in  protesting,  ii 
aa  well  as  uf  humanily.  againiit  the  raLitiDuance 

Mr.  Raiubuse,  of  Liverpool,  agieed  wilb  Mr.  I 
taken  wilh  regard  to  l lit' Foreign  Enlitttment  Act 
waaoneof  veiy  great  ioAporlance  lo  Liverpool — i] 
islcnce.  Mr.  Chalmers  and  Mr.  l-'owccll  seemed  t 
to  Bhi|iownei"a  from  war ;  but  if  thej  were  ahipoi 
they  would  he  able  Lo  i.<oinpreh«n(i  how  very  rap 
eoGuc,  not  merely  from  war,  but  from  the  merei 
break  out,  ilie  whole  of  the  carryiug  trade  now  i 
fcrrcd  to  the  Americans  Ljcforc  loDg.  The  anme 
of  the  pjosentiiur  in  America — [lie  whole  am' 
been  lranefi.-rred  to  olbei'  hands.  The  rcuxou  of 
was  taken  uQ'  thc  pcoGlx  uf  evcty  shipowner  i. 
added  to  rhe  uxpeni»ea  of  every  mun  who  shippe 
tliis  through  ihe  uperalion  of  three  small  veascla 
the  Tu»carora.  Lf  three  vcsst^lu  sucli  Hs  thesi 
ofked,  might  l«  e.vjiecled  if  Britain  went  to  war ' 
bad  a  marine  aluioft  cquul  lo  our  own?  Our  iiu 
□ur  mercantile  marine^  lor  it  hail  not  increoet 
same  proiHirtiun  as  the  mercliaiil  navy  hod.  ] 
<]eut  tliat  Liverjiool  wontd  be  ruined  by  a  wv  i 
a  thing  should  ]iap|>en.  God  grant  Ihat  the  ehipp 
it '.  They  had  no  right  lo  demand  Ihat  this  coun 
their  oakiis  ;  and  ihej  were  prepared  lo  meet  It 
gentleman  say  '■  No  ;"  hut  he  might  mention  Ch 
tion  debuted  io  Livergiool,  and  there  was  not  a 
prepared  to  do  and  i^iiffer  ercryttiing  rallici'  tba 
graced,  liut  ahboii>^h  they  were  artuutcd  with  I 
country  should  allow  Ihcm  to  be  Rucrillceil  if  it 
with  that  view  he  .''Upporleil  generally  the  views 

Mr.  Westi^hb  miIi!  tlint,  on  the  ([iiestion  < 
Fawcelt  bad  supplied  a  reduclio  ui/  nbiurdum  for 
that  lii.'^  argument  led  to  the  propriety  ofdeatroyl' 
and  that  he  desired  lo  have  war  so  carried  on. 
prcseotdistinclioBciiuld  not  be  supported,  the  trin 
ftssureil,  liefause,  whatever oneot  two  persons  mij 
not  l)e  imagiucii  that  men  ivould  eouseat  to  undo 
ting  thc  iMirburilies  of  war  by  land.  Thc  whole  i 
shortening  war  by  the  dcBlluelion  of  property,  w 
on  fact.  Tcxtwrittrs  on  international  law  wei 
licence  asBivioeit  by  belligei'ents,  and  yet  tbc;;  tli 
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Bome  reasons  for  ialcrnational  rulee  as  they  found  them,  or  else  thu  suliject  would 
not  hftvi^  a  BtieiitiHo  look  ;  bo  Ihey  set  thcmaclves  lo  justify  lUe  lici'iicy  a-suiuci 
by  belligEM'unls.  all  Ihe  nay  up  to  the  ]>oiuL  at  which  Ihey  coiitd  no  further  eonlrol 
it.  In  this  way  thu  notion  wua  struck  ont  that  wars  weru  shorloned  liy  the 
dealruclion  of  private  propcrtjtat  sea,  and  it  wa*  now  applkil  in  order  tu  rt-com- 
mend  auch  dcHlructiou  by  land  also.  But  no  one  who  looked  for  his  facts  in 
history  ivoulil  iinuginc  that  wars  were  shortened  by  that  means.  Let  them  look 
at  tbu  Thjity-yeai'H'  war,  onu  of  Uie  longest  In  hiiitory,  as  wdl  pa  that  in 
whltli  pro])trty  had  \nxa  (he  most  extensively  captured  ond  deairojeii.  And 
of  modern  wiirH,  those  waged  ly  land,  in  which  private  properly  was  not 
now  iddiscrimituilely  appropriated,  were  shorter  than  those  waged  chleHy  Ijy  aea 
to  whlcti  aluue  this  ullugt'd  method  of  shortening  war  applied.  UeLwi^n  1B03 
and  1814,  France  had  been  twire  at  mar  with  Prussia,  three  Umea  with 
Austria,  and  three  times  with  Kussia.  Among  the  Inl^rrals  of  peace  was  one 
which  lasted  two  ycard,  and  another  which  lu^'tcd  threes  and  the  war  which 
begut  in  IB12  wa»  regarded  an  the  Contlnrni  as  an  obpiinate  one,  because 
it  WOB  fought  through  three  campaigns.  But  during  all  that  ticau  England  had 
been  carrying  on  a  naval  war  witb  Ifroncc,  employing  capture,  blockade,  and  all 
the  other  means  which  wo  are  desired  tu  believe  bring  wars  to  an  end  ^  yet 
nothing  brought  that  war  10  no  end  after  all  except  the  march  of  the  alUes 
to  PariB  and  ot  WellingloQ  to  Toulouse.  And  then  take  the  present  American 
war.  it  waH  not  asserted  by  any  one  that  il'  there  was  no  blockade,  there  would 
be  a  grealer  chance  of  bringing  that  war  lu  an  early  leimiualiou.  The  assertioQ 
was,  that  the  blockade  did  not  much  promote  its  early  termlnalioo,  ouil  iliut  any 
email  eJTect  it  might  have  of  that  kind  was  duo  to  the  peculiar  Hilnutioii  of  the 
insurgeal  states,  which  could  not  receive  supplies  by  land  through  the  IcrritoriGB 
of  civilised  neighbours  jiosseasitig  rollwayB  or  good  roads.  The  main  ageucy 
wbicli  was  gruduaily  lineging  ubout  the  ond  of  the  AmericaQ  war.  Ka.4  the 
presBuie  of  the  more  numerouii  armies  of  the  North,  constantly  restricling  the 
area  of  the  insurrecUon.  That  war  supplied  auother  onample  of  the  operation  of 
the  present  pruelice,  which,  as  it  was  novel,  at  least  In  its  extent,  it  would  he 
well  to  explain.  An  immense  amount  of  ebipping  belonging  to  the  Federal  Slates 
bad  been  transferred  this  year  into  Ibe  ouiues  of  Brit  itb  owners,  by  nay  of  nominal 
ule,  at  prices  which  were  uot  meant  to  be  juid,  the  uniierstandiug  being  that  the 
ehips  should  Le  re -transferred  afwr  the  end  of  the  war,  and  should  in  liie  mean 
time  be  praelically  treated  as  belonging  lo  their  former  owners.  But  this  under- 
standing did  not  amount  to  a  trust ;  the  parties  knew  that,  if  there  was  a.  trust, 
Inletnational  law  would  not  regard  tbe  ownership  a^  really  changed,  aod  that  it 
was  therefore  eineutiai  lo  the  success  of  Ibe  plan,  regarded  as  a  protection  against 
bOBtite  capture,  that,  if  the  understanding  Were  broken,  no  means  should  exiat  of 
recovering,  by  suit  in  any  court,  anything  more  than  tbe  nominal  jmrchoiie- 
money  with  legal  iuieresi.  Belucns  had  been  obtained  proving  the  rapidity  with 
which  trauaters  of  this  kind  had  been  made  ainto  the  Alabama  began  her 
depredations ;  and  it  was  the  I'oct  that  tbe  three  small  vesaels  mentioned  by  Hr. 
Kathbone  had  shifted  their  o]ieratious  to  southern  seas,  m^nly  bei^anse  by  their 
depredations,  and  the  trani'fei'tt  caused  by  the  terror  of  ibcm,  the  Xorlh  Atlantic  had 
been  nearly  cleared  of  tlic  United  States'  commercial  llag.  Xow,  he  askeil  the 
Department  to  consider  llie  liingracc  and  loss  of  such  Irinsl'ers,  The  British  mer- 
chants in  whose  names  American  ships  had  been  registered  would  in  geneiid.  no 
doubt,  fnldl  their  honourable  obligations ;  but,  besides  the  possible  causes  uf  un- 
lailbfulness,  llioac  of  failure  must  be  considered.  Ai^lgnee^  would  be  compelled 
10  stand  on  their  strict  rights ;  and  in  every  sucb  ease  i  he  sum  claimed  for,  not  la 
mention  that  which  might  be  recovered,  would  not  be  the  full  value  of  ibe  ship, 
for  it  was  said  that  Ibe  nominal  purchase- money  was  often  comparatively  small, 
from  the  difficulty  of  tinding  persons  tu  lake  transfers  under  the  circumsmncea, 
nor  would  it  include  the  prohtsof  the  inter  mediate  employment  of  the  ship,  which, 
lo  the  extent  ot  their  excess  alwve  legal  interest,  would  be  tolnllj  lost  lo  the 
American  owner.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  if  Llngland  were  involved  in 
war  with  any  but  the  very  least  naval  power,  similar  translers  of  British  shipping 
to  neutral  registers  would  l>e  reported  lo  on  a  vast  scale,  for  one  cruiser  could  do 
more  mischief  than  a  score  of  opposing  crusiere  oiuld  prevent,  and  now  that 
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OidotB  ore  t^ivBD  by  electric  l«legraph,  and  exe 
wiut  for  tunvoy.  Mr.  Weatlalte  contluded  bj 
tbrib  vil'  gbip^  of  KOI  from  neuLral  poila,  &3  ia  thi 
Gouaideied  to  fall  uudtr  a  difiereut  lit.>ad  of  Inti 
of  MDtrabimd  ^uods,  or  from  cbe  sale  ai  gooda  w 
OUTj.     It  amoaiiLed  tu  making  a  Korlike  use  of  < 

Mr,  Lloyd,  dele^le  of  the  BirmiDghun  Cbfti 
Bret  point  lo  eetlle  won  Ibe  princifile  on  wbicb  t 
While  we  Bbuuld  have  rcg:anl  <o  univer^l  phili 
wlwt  mus  best  fur  our  own  cuuuirj.  nut  only  foi 
«M  inSnitel;  dntrer  uud  more  [intcjaue — the  lib 
IMken.  He  thougbt  that  ihc  effect  of  the  uptn 
tha  proservatioD  of  Eu^IiiiiiI'lj  power  had  been  di 
■jaaliiiiii ;  and  be  agriMKl  tFiih  Lord  Palmeraton  w. 
meaanre  of  exempting  privale  properly  from  o 
praclioe,  it  would  JnllLut  a  deatli-blon  ou  ihe  poli 
Waald  be  aii  net  of  jioliiieal  xuicide. 

Mr.  Udncan  M'Laben  said  hu  entirely  eoDC 
with  the  ciceptioD  of  a  single  posiiige ,  and  in 
entirely  concurred,  tie  could  not  iigiee  with  Mr, 
Fawoett's  commenta  on  that  paper.  Ue  though 
the  whole  spirit  of  Ibe  psjier  and  the  commeai*. 
between  liie  mere  rate  ol'  Ireigbt  and  war  insonu 
cotton  from  America  to  this  couutry  under  or 
BJider  2d.  Suppoee  we  were  ut  war  with  any  i 
inmraiice  would  rise  to  a  figure  very  much  more 
Ibre  it  Boeuvd  alvurd  lo  talk  of  freight  adjual 
a  British  HhipowD^r  were  lo  curry  tiie  gooda 
would  make  it  for  the  interest  of  Ihe  merchant 
sbipii.  liecause  il  would  tie  a  cheaper  mode.  The 
out  by  the  Southern  Slalen  had  Itivn  to  raiEie  the 
ahipH  to  above  two  [ht  cent,  already.  Siip|Kiee  I 
that  could  «>nd  out  a  bnndred  Alutiamojs  llie  wi 
10,  and  iin>l)ably  even^O  |)er  ceul.  Taking  ital 
lil  Li^criniol  worth  '2/1.,  IV  |ier  cent,  would  be  2d. 
of  carrj-iiiji;  il  w»«  lesn  llinn  Jrf.  a-[)ODnd.  il  wa»  c 
shipowiiiT  win  lo  csrry  il  for  nolliiu);,  lirf.  u-po 
in  Kaul  ihb  ve^nels,  ua  cimpiared  with  brining  it 
^ve  f'iniilu.r  exampler^  an  to  tea.  and  a^ked  if  it 
alancct'  that  in  time  of  war  the  sliippiug  (cade  of 
aiinitiilulcd  by  iln  l-ein^  Lmiihf['rr(\l  to  Ihe  |ic 
might  happen  not  to  be  at  war.  He  waa  atrongl; 
view  of  blockades  wai'  right,  and  ibal  all  bloekw 
placw-  ought  to  be  uboliBhed.  Mr.  M'Laren  prt 
the  American  war  lu  enhancing  Ibe  price  of  co 
eotloD — in  cuhaucing  the  pric«  of  Sax,  and  nf  thi 
both  in  cnuBin)(  an  advance  of  wool — won  eq 
coDHUiBerB  of  tbi!  raunlry  of  si  leatit  iiventy  m 
the  name  rule  were  applied  ro  sugar,  lea,  coffee,  c 
largely  imporLcit  into  thi^  country,  ibo  adiliCional 
on  this  eouulry  tiy  a  war,  ihi'oiigli  Ihe  help  of 
loofro  ujioii  our  comnicrce.  uoiild  e.vceed  the  prcae 
thought,  therefore.  Ihe  ta-\iHiyers  of  the  oountl 
carrying  into  effect  the  principle  wliich  hod  been  < 
properly  on  the  tea  to  be  fiiv  from  the  chaoM 
gave  un  illustration  as  to  the  South eru  Stalea,  r 
were  al  war  iiriib  lhe>^  Slater,  and  were  lo  gB  I 
the  whole  of  their  coasls.  we  eoiiUl  uut  (lossjbly 
tbis  eoiinfrv  in  a  eircuitoiij'  rtircclioii,  and  what  v 
the  iieople  of  thin  couotrj  frooi  being  k'"'*  ">  get 
his  ajiprcciation  of  the  atlmirable  pii[x.-r  lead  by  I 
of  that  jiart  of  it  in  which  be  had  expreeaed  an 
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which  he  ibuught  wiu  not  germsDe  to  the  matter.  He  ivoi'  «r  ojiluinD  Ihat  bU 
such  «cuii-puli[ical  alluHJons  tibnuld  be  avoided,  allliuugh  he  udmiltud  tbat 
Mi.  ADdcraua  hud  hod  *  high  example  to  plead  For  the  courM'  be  hiul  Ukea. 

Mr.  Maufie.  Liverpool,  »aiil  he  miist  have  uiiBuncli!r«lood  Mr.  F'utVLtMt.  bat  he 
BBemed  to  liim  tu  tu^  it  wuuld  lie  well  that  war  Hhimiti  Ikc  bh  Inid  as  poxviblo — 
UmU  not  (lalj  nhould  prlviLte  |iru;>erly  not.  Iw  tv^'ccted  at  veo.  but  it  should  be 
■Iw  denruyeil  on  land.  Mi'.  i''aweetl  likoH-isi:  said  there  was  on  anitlogy  between 
the  destruction  of  property  aud  ihc  deHtniviian  or  lite.  Ue  thouj^ht  the  analog; 
was  imperfect,  btcaime  thej  only  toob  the  life  of  thoee  who  were  actually  engaged 
in  the  war,  and  so  be  thouglit  thej  sboQld  only  doetroy  the  property  actually 
engaged  in  the  war.  and  not  private  properly.  U<.' criiruwed  his  full  euncurrence 
with  the  reniarks  made  by  Mr.  Kalhbone.  If  they  did  nut  acknowledge  the 
viewB  advomUHl  by  him  and  olbere,  it  woulij  amonnl  lo  ilii*,  ibui,  owing  lo  the 
inauniMX  duties,  wbieh  would  exceed  the  valne  of  the  goods  carricil,  the  shipping 
wottld  be  boaa  fide  transt'ernil  to  t'urciga  purt».  Tbe  warning  of  the  men  at 
Ijverpool  and  other  [larts  or  the  couDtr;  waa  not  the  warning  of  intureated  men, 
but  ol'  those  who  knew  what  they  were  speokiug  ubont  in  tbe  Inlereets  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  M'Lakeh.  advocate,  {voiateduut  the  vast  difference  in  regard  to  the  reqiMt 
ptud  to  (irivut^'  property  during  wai^4  on  land  wbith  had  taken  place  in  nitNlent 
times,  an  voinpared  witt)  wliai  o\i>,ioit  in  former  days  H[id  argued  ibttl  the  same 
law  nbouhl  Ire  applleil  to  private  property  on  the  nea.  They  had  mode  l>ui  veiy 
alight  ailiniiCL'iu  lhiE>  rcnfiecl  during  the  last  century.  Yet  a  review  of  the  hixtoty 
of  what  had  taken  pluee  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  lielligeronln  sbiiwed  a  (endcncj 
to  Ibe  complete  cmauciijution  ol  privule  propeity  from  the  calainilieti  of  war,  and 
be  thou);hi  [hu  opinioiw  which  were  gaining  ground,  and  hud  liet^u  exiiresHud  ao 

I    well,  poinlod  lo  a  time  wlicn  the  inMriei'  of  war  would  lie  confined  to  those  trbo 
mm  petionally  engaged  in  it 
IjtUtf  fri/in  the  Hun.  WiUiam  Btiuh  Lawrertce. 
Tek  followiag  letter  wa:*  addressed  by  the  Uon.  William  Beach  Lawcence.  cor- 
reaponding  meinlier  of  theAsHociatiou.loMr.Westlake,  Foreign  Secretary.   The 
letterwu^i  inli'iideii  to  be  read  ut  ihc  meeting,  but,  through  some  accidaat,  it 

I  did  not  riuich  llr.  Wesllake's  baud;i  before  its  elose. 
Ulure  I'oiNT,  NEwrotiT,  B.l„  ^epl.  aa.  1863, 
Tbe  circamiitancra  under  whieh  my  euutiibutiouH  to  the  last  edition  of  the 
*■  lilemeuta  of  International  Laiv "  were  made,  neceaBarilj  precluded  any 
inethwlical  arrangement.  While  1  wiut  writing,  hiftorj  was  recording  new 
iucideiitti,  and  ihe  law  uf  iiatioiiH  wan  receiving  lurther  illudtrationn  from  diplo- 
matic and  parliamentary  diwOB^iuus.  Some  ul  the  existing  defects  of  the  work 
1  hope  lo  turrett  in  the  edition  in  French,  thai  I  am  now  preparing  for  public*- 
Uan  by  Brockhuua,  of  Lieii>zig,  in  a  form  which  will  admit  of  u  more  ample 
development  of  the  annolaliuus. 

lain  now  engaged  on  the  iui  poithininii.  ot  rather,  aa  that  term  is  ooly 
slriclly  applicable  to  tbe  time  ol  war,  on  the  rights  uf  the  iiarlien  in  the  nature  of 
postliminy  at  the  termination  of  bosli  lilies.  Tbie  hraneh  ot  inlvrnatlonal  law  hue 
not  lieen  t-xlL-iiaivfly  e.fpounded  by  Wbeutoa.  it  assumes  great  imjHirlance  with 
lis,  in  oinwquenee  of  the  isBue  now  being  mtule  at  Ibe  Nortii,  us  lo  wlial  is  lo  be 
Ibe  fate  ol  tbe  (receded  States  and  of  their  inhabitants,  in  the  event  ut  tbe  complete 
mcceta  ul  the  federal  ainiii.  So  long  ago  as  April.  D^ti'i,  Mr.  Sumner  bad  pro- 
posed to  declare  the  rights  of  these  Stales,  aa  Imdies  [lolitic,  forfeitwl,  and  to 
calahlish  territorial  govcrumeutK  in  Ihew  under  the  uulborlly  uf  CuugqpHS.    On 

tUiis  resolution  no  ai;tion  wax  taken  b)  the  Senate ;  but  Ibe  nuggestiun  Is  again 
before  the  public  Iroui  Kemi-oUtcial  aource!i.  and  in  a  popular  appeal  from  the 
nenatur  aliove  named. 

Thoufjh  it  was  a  complaint,  eoustantly  reiterated  in  Ibe  instruclioue  of  oar 
Secrclaiy  of  btate  to  our  ministers  abroad,  tliat  Uuiopean  Guvernmenta  had  been 
loo  piotopt  to  recognise  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  South  (the  English  procla- 
matioD  of  neutrality  was  issued  IJilh  May.  IStil),  the  Supreme  t.'ourt  of  the 
Unil'.-d States,  at  their  term  in  Jliireh  last,  derided  ihal  a  public  territorial  war, 
as  conlraiiistiuguipiied  trum  a  personal  insiirreeiiun,  had  existed  since  the  pro- 
clamation  of  the  FreHidunt   in  April,  18til,  and  that  tribunal  condemned,  as 
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prizes  of  war,  nButral  vcesels  tor  viuluLing  the  blookade  mUbLialivil  b«  tlw  t'ltili 

States. 

Not  only  did  the  Court  cite  from  tho  pnwage  oC  \  atlel  Vroit  At*  Q^at,  Irt. 

sh.  xriii.,  g  21HJ-5),  wliicli  i>oilits  out  lliE  distinctiou  bclwceD  iUHUncUDS 
(avil  war,  but  it  pronouneud  iho  fA-iMvoii;  ut  a  |iul)lic  *»r  wilii  oil  \bt       '' 
of  an  imBrniiticinal  war.  Laving   ii  leiriluriui  locality.     Wiml  wii>  aoi 
vajiaucc  wiiti  ILc  views  or  llioae  ulio  hud  hillienu  denied  Ibv  rigbl  vi 
it  nhxigniacit  tbu  war  na  made  by  llie  Stuu»  in  tbeir  politimi  cspttcdtio. 
corollary  Iberclrum,  it  declared  all  ibc  inhabitants  of  the  Secealad 
account  uf  their  leE^idcoci.',  aud  wiihoul  itgurd  to  iheir  toditiduul  Iwvlii 
CDCuties.     Ijiili^cl.  amoiiK  'he  iir^t  cuudi-mualiuDB  ol'  the  (irliw  ouutid, 
where  the  Hole  inquiry  was  the  plucu  ul  uwdruee  of  llie  I'Uimiiul*.* 

The  result  of  thin  deciuiou  inity  be  coueeiicd  lo  bv  tlie  suspciiMon  of  •!! 
rights  duriQd;  lb<:  war,  the  esLi^^teiiee  of  which  wuiUd  U.-  iucoiaUteat 
recogniljou.  reciprocally  made  as  it  bas  boeu  by  bolli  )>artic«,  ibrou^b 
excbange  of  prisoDei'?,  and  other  acts  boiweeo  tli?  lielli|;eivnrs  uhicb  ran 
rest  ou  ibe  baeii^  of  equality.     But,  oveitouliiii^  Lbi>  bict  thai  U.'lli)2)fn;iil  rijfb 
a  civil,  OS  well  a.s  in  ii  fitreigii  nar.  arv  lb>.>  rt.-sult  of  prodiog  h«etiih)i«t  attd 
they  cease  the  moment  Ibe  concept  is  lurmia^itcd,  an  ieoui.'  inoM  porleUOOai 
coneequetices  is  pr<:^nleil.    It  \n  cuiiiendtd  ax  u  poiut  uf  public  Uw.  tbM 
effect  should  be  ^len  to  the  proclnoiallon  of  i^iuiuicipBiioa  [«>i»d  umUi 
ttesumed  war  powi^r  of  the  Freeident,  and  whivh  eiienil^t  to  loyal  u  wvll  at 
loyal  masters  in  Ibe  Secedol  Stales, — Ihat  alt  the  rights  of  those  flairs  eiul 
&a  well  the  political  fratichisee  ol'  eovttreigiity  an  the  individual  {>ro|icrly 
inhabitants,  have  been  forfeltoil  by  UieiKts  ul  Ibu  coustilulvd  anUtoiiliwi 
the  HtatCH  may  be  iJovi'rneU  as  inltfoal  proviuc(«,  and,  ignoring  ftU  tltOM  ' 
maxiua  of  motlcro  times,  wbicb  coaSne  even  the  resull*  of  loragn  cmu 
the  trikusfcr  of  the  sovereignty,  ^without  alfectiug  private  propctty,  tbay 
that  (lie  estates  of  the  proptieUum  may  be  parollcd  out  ainnng  Ibe  Bi>ldi«n  of 
victorious  army,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  tbe  conqueBl  of  Euglaad  itj  WUIiari 
of  Normundy,  or  uf  Ireland  by  Oliver  Crouiwcll.  i 

The  juilieial  arraignment  of  all  the  JtibiibiiiLnt«  of  the  Seceded  St*la  ■•  alM 
enemies  bat:  u<jt  exempted  thcin  Irnni  uiunici[ial  iK^nal  legislatkxi.    IHav^pfdiq 
the  timu-hur,oiire<l   priticiple,  as  well  of  our  common  Inv.  derived  tMB 
Engliiib  ancestors,  oe  of  iniercational  law,  that  proleciion   and  allcpuue 
reciprocal,  (be  statute-book  already  conlaina  jirovisious  which  viriually  gmUI 
the  profierty  of  Southern  residenU,  from  whom  all  preteoce  of  pTuwclion  bad 
withdrawn.  esj>c<:ially  of  tho*«:  in  nuywien  en^agci'.  even  ip  a  jadiciol  i  ml  ll 
in  the  adniinistration  of  the  rfo  fcnto  (_:onf«leralB  Lii>vernnienl,  as  w.Jl  moT  N 
goveriimeiit  nt  ttte  several  fitalea  that  have  joined  Ibe  Sonlbern  I'unti 
which  contiicl  with  uo  exiating  authoriiien,  while  llieir  or);auUaliun  U 
to  the  maintenance  of  order  an'.i  Hie  prevention  ol  anarchy. 

I  have  heeo  led  into  a  l<tu)^-r  disciut-ion  nfmattcns  not  immo^ately 

with  maritinm  law  than  1  iiittnded.     My  remarks,  at  leaat,  lualii  lliii 

with  the  lawof  ciplure  on  tho  otcan,  tbnt  irtho  rrirnf  r  frrfrilr  i  f  nnwniM 
not  Bofure  by  init'mationol  oiDge  from  coidiaonlioQ  oa  laud,  aa  aMunif  "*' 
it  of  prii-nti'  [iruptTty  at  sea  cin  be  of  uriy  [■ntetical  avail. 

Since  1  wmto  to  yoiij  in  1861,  no  scuaible  advaai.'e  woold  •cem  Co 

made  towonJs  carrying  out  the  pro|HiBed  aJDcliorstion  in  the 

nhilo  many  circnmalanecs  have  luodud  to  render  abortive  wbM  ma 
to  bo  alfected  in  the  Congress  of  Paris,  with  regard  to  priratecnng. 

I  havf  looked  over  in  the  Sf^anr-fx  I't  Ti-avaiit  de  l'j1rad«mH  rff 
Moralsi  i:i  Puliliqiioi,  Jnj(i(H(  Imperial  de  Fraiiet,  Lir.  Jt  Janirr.  IHl. 
report  of  a  dtscuation  to  whicli  my  attention  was  (ttlled  by  Ibe  nrrmt  vol 
Cauchy,  Broii  Mitrilime InlerimliMial,  TbcargumeDt«W¥TeprinejpalljdifMM 
to  the  privalwr  question.  Giraud,  ax  well  oa  IJupio.  rvfwded  the  ntrHHIf  I 
privaleering  aa  an  Kngliah  measure,  intended  fur  the  Interest  of  Ui»l  ocnntnl 
the  prejudice  of  France.  Tbeir  viewawereeomcsllyresietMl  by  Micbel  IfiiiA 
who  defended  the  abolition  on  grounds  connected  with  Ibo  grekt  in' 
biunaaity. 

*  See  Law  Jtagcuitu,  N.S.,  No.   XXXIL,  p,  aSO, 
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PsBsy  conBldcrcd  the  conflscalloD  of  privnlp  properlj  at  iea  as  Ihe  remains  of 
the  bnrWism  of  paat  limfis,  wbile  Wolownki  regnrded  the  Tcxnliona  to  wMcti 
nealrale  were  siilijpctetl  to  be  (he  rpnl  difBriiUj  involved  in  Ihe  queBliuu.  Sllp- 
press,  lii>  ^HTS.  the  cnpliire  of  neutrals,  nnd  I  hero  will  no  longer  be  any  mcana  of 
fompon*iiTini^  priTat<^ranien-  In  tho  EJ^pos-c  de  la  SittaiiGit  Jfr ''iTr^i^n'r**,  jn'^- 
fmlf.  III!  S'l'iiul  i^(  an  Coi-ps  Lcijislntif,  IS1II,  reierence  is  made  to  the  propositions 
whicli  llie  French  Cabinet  were  prepared  to  ■digciiBs  willi  difltrcnl  Puwerg,  eapa- 
clnll;  with  EtiRliind.  PruBsia.  and  the  Netberlands,  reapecting  maritime  legipln- 
lioo.  j\iid  i[  a[}pcELre4  ffotti  thadoevmQntsdiploiruiti'fVea  tbnt  the  Frcnoh  miniitCT 
at  Washinijton  waa  auIiioriHed  to  maliB  ilie  snino  urrangemcnl  oa  waa  pnipoBed 
by  Englanil,  in  regard  to  the  articles  of  the  deeinralion  of  Paria. 

As  I  am  not  aware  that  any  advantage  can  accrue,  even  lo  a  gooil  cause,  from 
a  uiisrepreFenlation,  I  am  inducci  lo  nnic  an  oxlrnordinarj  Irniiclation  from 
Grolius  (lit).  H,  c.  iviii.  J  i),  bj  Cauchy,  1.  1,  p.  Hi.  Ho  rondprs  "pncdB- 
tionem '■  liy  pir/ittfio  (iVja'a  qu'on  appcllc  I'linnempnt  en  course."  In  tbia 
conneilon  it  may  lie  menlionpd  Ibat  Grolius,  being  usked  whether  the  States 
of  Holland  and  West  Friealand  were  lialilc  for  tbe  deprediilions  of  priTatcers  lo 
whom  thej  bad  given  commissions,  adviBpc!  thai  ihe  Statca  were  not  obliged  lo 
demand  seeiirily  from  them,  since,  without  gmnting  fonaat  com  miiwioiis,  Ihcy 
migbl  permit  nil  their  subjects  to  plunder  the  enemy,  as  was  formerly  prac- 
lipcd ;  and  the  i>crrais«ion  they  granted  lo  tbo.w  privaleers  was  not  Ihe  cause  of 
the  damage  they  did  to  their  allies,  since  any  privnlv  person  may,  without  such  per- 
mission, fit  out  vessels  "od  sail  on  a  cruise  (  Dcliurjgny's  Life"/  Grntius,  p.  33), 

From  tbe  incidents  connected  witb  our  civil  war  tbo  doclanition  of  Paris  lias  re- 
ceived in  many  particulars  a  practical  constnucticiTi,  It  would  sfiem  to  be  conceded 
that  tbo  annonjiccmeot  of  those  propot^itiona  was  not  aatboritative  oa  an  act  of 
legislation,  but,  like  tbe  condonuintion  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  troades  of  Parifi 
and  Vienna,  a  declaration  of  a  principle  wbicb  might  form  tho  luuia  of  special 
coQvenCionB,  It  was,  itispreBumed  under  thiBviewoftbomatcur  that  both  England 
and  France  conceived  themaelvos  anthoriaod  to  depart  from  Iho  indivisible 
clause,  and  prolfer  both  to  the  United  Slates  and  tho  Confederate  States  an 
arran^tnent  bv  which  they  might  adopt  the  other  articles,  omiiting  the  one  in 
relation  to  privateering.  If,  indeed,  tho  doetrlnca  put  forward  in  Parliament, 
and  especially  by  the  late  Geonje  Camewall  Lewis,  as  to  tho  torniinntion  by  war 
of  treaty  HtipiiIationS  made  lO  eipress  reference  to  snch  a  state  of  thing,  are  to 
prevail,  it  would  seem  that  the  acoeraion  of  a  nation  to  the  declaration,  iu  any 
form,  is  of  little  importance.  To  yon  I  am  indeted  for  an  able  refntntion  or  tho 
proposition  in  question,  and  ofwhict  I  have  elsewhere  availed  myself  (La w- 
rpncp's  Wheaton,  3nd  edit.  p.  174). 

The  oiTorof  Mr.  Seward  to  accept  tho  privnteer  clauio  "pure  and  simple"  was, 
as  was  also  tbe  treaty  with  regard  to  tbe  slnvc  trade,  an  entire  abandonment  of 
the  principles  ever  maintained  by  his  predeocHaon*,  wbilo  the  history  of  tbe ' 
negotintion  as  to  privateering  sbowa  that  it  liad  its  origin  in  objocti  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  improvcmonb  of  tho  laarltimo  code.  The  attempt  to  j^iuu 
u  lecbnical  advantage  is  not  tbe  less  disrepatablo  tu  otir  diploma<'y ;  bocause,  tm 
the  archives  of  his  dt-partmcnt,  and  esppcinlly  the  corrospondenco  of  John 
Qnincy  Adnms,  when  Secretary  of  State,  will  abundantly  show,  no  treaty  con- 
cluded Bnbae{|Ticnt  to  the  di/itcfo  disruption  of  the  Uikion  could  have  fiad  any 
effect  on  the  relations  of  foreign  Powers  to  tho  Confederate  States, 

Tbe  Act  of  our  last  Congress  in  antbariaiDg  tbe  issue  of  letters  of  marque  is 
the  more  to  bo  regretted  as  nnder  eiisting  oircamatancee  it  is  only  against 
neutrals,  ehargod  with  violating  tho  blockade,  or  carrying  ctintraband  of  war, 
that  these  cruisers  can  bo  employed.  T'ho  opposing  belli^rent,  na  is  well 
known,  has  no  commoreo  eipoacd  to  onr  attiofca;  while  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Sewanl's  intimations  in  his  inatrnctioM  of  July  12,  182G,  nnd  when  tho 
subject  was  previously  under  consideration  in  tho  Senate,  men-of-war,  like  tho 
Alabama  and  tbe  Florida,  are  of  a  strength  not  to  be  assailed  liy  vesaels  such  aa 
there  would  exist  any  motive,  on  the  part  of  private  adventurers,  to  equip.  Even 
M.  Hautefenillo,  earnest  opponent  as  he  is  til'  the  firat  article  of  tho  doelnration 
of  Paris,  aakii,  "Would  it  not  bo  possible  to  talio  from  privatcera  tho  attribntea 
contrary  to  the  priniitivB  laws,  wbioh  belligerent  sovoreiijns  hava  given  tbem. 
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And  which  alonD  would  render  them  daogcrom  tor  the  happiiwM  uf  (te  anld, 
the  porouBSioB  to  dislorh  (inqui*tar|  neutnli  ?"  1  DroiU  in  IftHm^  Xamm, 
tome  !,  p-  1S2).  By  the  by,  I  rettret  to  and  in  the  WtlmiuUr  Xami 
in  a  notice  oudming  thu  letten  or  ■■  BUtum'tu  '  (the  obilil;  of  xhaH 
Dot  moan  to  qaettion),  a  rode  attack  un  a  publicist  who  umm  oOBlribMal 
than  any  other  antlior  to  a.  philoAophioal  inTscti^CioD  of  the  ivlatieaa  of 
and  bciligt^ronU.  H.  HautefeuiUr  wtiun  hi  me  tliat  h«  ia  now  ii\mt*t  «  * 
work,  "  Da  Droitt  d  drt  Dteoirt  du  Ntiiioat  BtUtg^anlrt,''  ohich  viU  ^e«^ 
ploment  to  (ho  one  "  Da  DroiU  tl  dii  Demirt  drt  .VWiaiu  A^cuCm." 

Besides  its  peculiarly  qoeatiooBble  pruprioty  in  n  conUst  like  thftl  ia  «UA 
we  ue  engaged,  thero  is  the  letia  reasou  for  our  authonaiiv  lottec*  of  manM^  tf 
wehkTe  alreiidy  inaugurated  a  voliinteor  navy,  difforing  nQm  th«  rapdO"  mt 
aa  our  volunteer  land  forcoa  do  from  tho  regular  Miny,  by  thn  Umpowy  di- 
meter of  tho  otliccrs'  commiaiions.  U  ii  diffioult  to  imaginu  whet  vma  be  tiw 
|diihcd  by  the  privntixra  that  cannot  bo  effci^tod  tbioa^h  th«i  mlnntcar 
ia  trn^  that  the  doctrine  ofGrotiiu'e  tinK?  aa  to  thi?  irrtapousibiiity  of 
mentfl  for  the  acta  of  their  private  armed  craiaera  no  Tongtr  prflTmil,  muI 
Lord  Itul9t>ll  stated,  whun  proposini;  to  the  American  GoremmDut  aa  « 
to  the  dcohntion  ofl'ariij,  omitting  the  priratoer  eluue.  any  Powoa 
letters  otmitrque  are  liable  to  make  i^uod  to  neutrals  any  Icmn  t]i«l 
bjfi^o  in  conseqiieiici?  of  their  ^T^Jngful  procowlin^ :  hot  moh  cottEuupni 
mtion  may  be  a  vory  inadequate  oomponitation  for  injnriei  iofliot*'!  by 
ooDuuandcr^,  in  ij^oronce  of  the  ruloa,  it  may  be,  of  marititne  law. 
(o  tho  uhairroan  of  the  Senate  Committee  ofFDreijpi  AflUra  (Mr.  3i 
whoao  courae  in  other  reepeolA  there  is  so  much  occaaioa  to  ■nimadTisiI,  ta 
to  his  pendatent  oppiMition  to  the  Priroteer  Act;  and  tiiat  it  kM  Dot  bam  ftf 
into  operation  ia,  it  ia  believed,  owing  to  the  ioSueuce  which  ho  haa  bad  witt  Ibt 
Proaident, 

It  would  peem  from  more  recent  porliamoutary  praceedinn,  thai   .    _ 
mentou  Joes  not  u^v  ontortom  the  liewa  wbich  he  intiniatwl  tu  a  mADe 
ing  at  Liverpool,  in  Iti^li;  and  &Dm  the  coatse  taken   by  him  ia  tba 
Ml-  HarHtuU'a  motion,  in  1863,  aji  noil  as  from  ihu  views  oi{ii«Hd  bj 
it  would  iAem  that  neither  Parliament  nor  the  AdmiuiatnUioa  ii^  ~~  ~ 
parad  for  those  ameliorations  of  roaratimo  law  whieb,  ■■  wa  eagBaaaa, 
Teqtured  by  the  groat  inl«nsts  of  tho  commen'ial  world. 

Of  codrse,  the  proposed  waiver  of  the  privateer  olaoaa,  aud  tits  riiaiw  a4afM 
in  refcrenco  to  h'tt^rs  of  marque  iaaaed  by  tlie  ConTedanls  BMaa,  BM  Ika 
qocetiua  which  Mr.  Morcy  directed  oar  JUiaiaten,  in  18S6h  Ui  p^'fp^^'t^  tg  Iba 
Govpnunenta  to  which  they  were  aVcreditAd,  aa  to  what  would  be  UM  liaabaMC 
of  American  privateers,  iu  coae  the  United  State*  shoold  be  at  war  wiih  ae]r 
other  Power  which  had  aooeeded  to  the  decloratioii. 

It  will  be  rtscotloctad  that,  while  roqujriag  a  modifioation  of  oDuofibeartiehi^ 
we  BCCi'pted  as  declaratory  of  the  law  of  nationa  tho  proritian  ua  to  bk> 
Ur.  Mnrcy  romarkingthat  if  there  had  lieen  uoydispale  with  regard  to  thi 
nncertainty  was  about  the  facta,  not  tbe  Ian.  We  may  themfofv  cOtMsJs 
what  has  bocn  coooodod  in  connexion  with  the  blockade  of  Uio  ConfiidcTkU 
will  borecoivcd  as  an  authoritative  precedent  in  fiitiu«c*B>«.  '■""fcitig 
diaooauoiis  in  Parliament  after  the  Congreea  of  Paris,  m  well  ••  to  aotn* 
jadgments  in  caaea  growinf^;  out  of  the  Roaaian  war,  aura  Mrioiu 
might  have  bean  appnhandcd  by  the  United  StoUa  finm  aa  attampt  to 
blookade  lo  the  ports  of  a  coast  eitending  three  iliaamid  nilM.  Id  a  dMaM^im 
Harah,  lEtG7,  hard  Ensaell  said,  Tefcrring  to  a  waiia  AmariM,  »Tba  aflM  rf 
your  mariUme  law  ia  to  blockado  oue  port  and  lasre  tba  oOma  BublodkMledt 
thkt  ia  to  Bay,  yon  might  do  great  injury  to  New  Tork  or  Boatoi^  bat  aQ  IW 
othei'  ports  along  ths  coast  would  be  able  to  carry  on  Uutir  oomowroU  pWMte 
aa  uBool."  On  another  oocaaion,  July,  1S57,  Sir  Chorle*  K^ner  Mid,  "Doabla 
or  treble  our  navy  wonld  not  be  aulBcieot  to  blockade  ths  poMa  cfWnat»^ 
while  Lord  Kiof^own  beld  in  the  JadicisI  Committea  of  Uie  PrlTf  CkoBeil,  MM 
tho  notioo  of  a  blockade  ouinot  bo  mors  csteniiTe  than  lliB  blocodv  Um1(  arf 
that  if  it  is,  the  neutral  ii  not  liable  for  a  breach  of  blookmda^  WTCa  in  mttmofH^  < 
to  enter  a  poK  that  is  really  blockaded. 
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With  these  expoaitiona  of  the  probablo  practiOttI  rule  as  to  blockade,  it  had 
Appeared  lo  mo  that  the  object  of  chrwe  whodpiired  inminnily  of  priviite  jiroporty 
wnnld  bo  offoetwi  bj  tho  ntloptiou  of  Mr,  Miiroy'B  amt'odmont.  Thn  iJOrominCoB 
of  the  Iddt  Eiro  yoorri  show  thut  Fn^aiiloTit.  Biichannn  and  S(?orQt]uy  Caoa  woro 
entirely  oorrwcC  in  t'onnocting  the  proposition  milli  the  abolition  of  commoruial 
Uookndc«.  oontiaing  thom,  u  jcni  proposo  to  do,  to  plncnt  DCtatdty  bcaiegod. 
Had  Mr.  Harry'i  amondmoiit  bean  tiocepted.  it  is  not  percoived  that  tho  tater- 
mptiuD  of  comnierco  would  haTO  bi^en  tit^nsibt}'  Ic^  thttn  it  hoji  boon  during  otxr 
war  i  while,  as  tha  blockade  cxcludea  SoT^tbcm  flhipn  from  tbo  oooati^  with  the 
•Koeption  of  what  haH  been  offectfKi  i^ainat  our  merohantmon  liy  the  Confadefate 
aniten  abroail,  und  whose  eiistence  mises  unorhiT  lUFStion,  litttt  would  have 
bMD  gained  from  it,  evi^n  for  the  trade  or  bolligfrrcn(4.  It  ig  (ho  lilnckode,  and 
not  the  right  of  boJligeront  capture,  thut  hofl  n>  flerionBlyaJfectjyl  the  cominercifti 
tntarooarse  of  the  ciriliicd  world.  I  have,  yoa  luny  remeroher,  rfferred  both  to 
jtm  and   to  Ur.  Cobdeo  in  my  note  on  this   subject ;    LawTem^e'ii  WheuUiD 

ni.sao-s26. 

While  nolicinB  the  declaration  of  Paris,  I  cannot  omit  Bipr(!i3ine  my  regret, 
that  what  iiac  Iwen  ochiL'VwI  for  neolral  rijihts,  liy  decIariUK  that  free  ships 
malce  froe  [;oods,  wilhoui  detracting  from  the  other  niiy  Ibul  Ui-ulriil  jirojwrtj 
ia  lafe  in  the  ships  of  an  enemy,  shoiili  ni>t  have  received  t)ic  authoritative 
(auction  lielwecn  the  United  Stales  and  Franc?  and  EnglancI  which  it  poi<3e8eee 
in  the  conrenlioQ  made  by  Mr.  Marcy  with  Unssia.  I  fear,  if  the  question 
•hould  arise  in  our  priie  tribunals,  the  inelBciicy  of  a  less  formal  arrangement, 
and  Ihat.  ivi  in  the  ease  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  When  the  Admiralty  Court 
M  New  York  condemned  a  vessel  for  baring  on  board  a  cargo  ladnn  after  n^itlfi- 
pation  of  blockailE,  thouKh  the  proceeding  liad  been  saneiionpd  by  ihe  corrc- 
^•ondence  between  Mr.  Seward  and  Lord  Lyons,  the  right  ot  Ihe  executive  to 
(iange  the  law  of  naiions  by  his  own  authority  may  he  denied.  Nolwilhsland- 
lug  our  frequent  attempts  to  alter  the  rule  by  convention,  our  courts,  equal  with 
jour«,  have  ever  held  that  enemy's  [property  in  neutral  vessels,  where  no  treaty 
provided  fcir  the  contrary,  was  prin?  of  war.  I  know  not  how  the  law,  oa  ex- 
pounded by  our  Supreme  Court,  can  be  changed  except  by  Ihe  (realy.malting 
S»er,  which  is  vested  in  the  President  and  Senate,  or  by  an  act  of  legislation, 
e  latter  course,  under  a  oonstitotion  similar  to  oun,  has  boen  adopted  by  the 
Confederate  States. 

I  have  looked  with  mach  Mtention  on  the  >|iieati<ni  as  respecli  the  violation  of 
neutral  obi igntiooB  involved  in  the  ease  of  the  Alabama  and  tbo  other  vcasels 
yieged  to  have  been  built  for  the  Confederates  in  British  WHlj;rs,  and  I  ponmse 
ezamining  the  matter  more  l^lly  for  my  French  nole?.  As  regnrds  the  sale  of 
■hipa,  whether  armed  or  not,  in  neutral  ports,  as  matters  of  commcrre,  I  cannot 
think  that,  under  Che  law  of  nations,  tbey  stand  on  any  less  favourable  footing 
than  the  sale  of  munitions  of  war,  both  of  which  n.rc  included  within  the  term 
nwd  by  you,  ot  paanre  amtniband;  nor  according  lo  the  decision  of  our  conrta 
do  I  consider  theoase  altered  by  any  protiaion  of  our  ueatrolity  act.  Horeover, 
I  can  conceive  of  no  right,  as  was  atiempi"!  in  the  case  of  the  Terceira  eipodl. 
tion,  lo  enforce  your  municipal  laws  oi-ainst  foreigners  l>eyiiiid  your  jarisdiction. 
It  teems  lo  me  that  the  offence  ol  the  neutral  Js  in  permitting,  as  yon  express  It, 
■•  the  hostile  use  of  neutral  territory  as  the  starting  point  of  expeditions  and  the 
h»»e of  their  operations."  We  had  no  neutrality  act  when,  in  the  admlnlatra. 
Uon  of  Oeneral  Washinglon,  we  eflecluallj  interposed  lo  prevent  French  priva- 
ttM*  being  titled  out  in  our  porlx  to  cnii.-^e  againsi  English  commero',  and  made 
compensation  in  Ibone  cases  in  which  it  wm  not  in  our  powor  to  restore  the  ille- 
gal prizes.  The  gist  of  the  matter  is  oaiog  the  neutral  territory  as  the  basis  o[ 
a  boEiile  expedition,  and  in  that  reepcot,  whs^  the  ship  was  built  or  to  whom  it 
bdongG  is  immaterial.  It  tails  within  tbe  same  category  as  oarrying  on  hostili- 
ties in  neutral  waters,  or  using  them  in  ordpr  lo  watch  for  the  enemy.  The  <Mi!- 
tinction  lo  which  I  allude  is  well  traced  in  the  case  referred  to  on  the  Irial  of  the 
Alexandra,  though  the  controlling  portion  of  Judge  Story's  juilgment  docs  not 
appear  in  any  report  of  the  Chief  Ilarun's  opinion  which  1  have  seen.  Judge 
Slory,  after  slating  that  the  capturing  vc^ecl  had  been  sent  from  Balti- 
more to  Bueuoii  Ayres  as  American  property,  which  he  deemed  a  cohuncccial 
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iiilvpnlnre  und  not  illoB^'i  ""^  Ibero  Bold  to  the  Governmool  nf  thtil  winiwry.i* 
whicli  slio  was  niuile  u  [lulilic  eLip  of  war,  res(i>rp'i  t(je  properix  in  qnwio*. 
wliich  bull  been  captured  oa  a  euhwqui.'Ut  cruiee,  to  llio  SpaniKb  rlainuaU.  TV 
dcciHloo  vi«A  foondiHl  (in  the  fact  lliat  iin«r  the  Situiiiu<tina  Trinitlwl  bad  hcc^ 
an  acknowledged  public  vessel  of  BoenoK  Ajtp?,  she  had.  prcparslorj  U  4» 
cruise  in  whicb  Ihe  gnoda  ir^i'e  taken,  cnlistt^d  an  oddllional  crew  sod  iMMc*^ 
eaeA  ber  armanient  liy  the  purcbnxe  uf  a  lender  in  Ibe  port  of  BiMiOMn 
[Whcaton's  Keporlf.  viil.  vii.  p.  1140— Tlie  SantisidiiiB  Trinjilad.)  In  tb  M«t 
Tolumc  is  ihe  case  of  tbe  Grnn  Pn-ra  ^  p.  487.  There  Ibo  property.  ibDoeb  *" 
capluripg  vessel  waa  not  commissioned  na  a  privateer  till  her  uTinU  In  ueb 
dc  In  Plata,  continued  in  tbe  same  party  wbo  bad  purcbaspd  her  in  BalliBUB: 
and  tbe  court  were  of  opinion  tbal  abc  was  armed  and  uuumeit  Iboir  for  acini, 

Tbe  most  delii^alR  question,  if  not  Ibc  must  difficiill.  u>  whicb  the  lalt  jrw 
cases  have  given  rii^.  concerns  tbv  right  of  capture  of  a  rcMel  going;  In  ■  Movri 
port  with  the  intent  to  sail  from  thenar  to  a  blockaded  port,  or  mortidg  U  i 
neutral  port  ^ilb  Ihe  imentinn  of  luing  it  for  the  introducti'.tD  ota>aSitl»^ 
into  tbe  enemy'fi  country.  Tbe  decisions  on  these  points  have  oot.  •■  flv  H  I 
am  aware,  received  in  reference  to  the  eases  arinlng  dariai;  this  wtt,  Ikr  tt 
jndicntiouof  tbe  Supreme  Court.  In  referring  to  the  liooka.  I  tlndtlMtWW- 
man.  as  well  a.s  our  American  authors  Ducr  and  Hall«'k.  pnmonnca  BNf 
Gmpbaticnlly  than  Ibf  cases  n-nuld  se>]in  ('i  warrant  ngitinst  the  nentral  erakv. 
1  appreciate  vour  critidsmi)  as  to  those  caies  which  relate  to  Ihe  indlTMltnii 
of  a  citizen  of  the  bellisereiit  connlry  with  Ihe  enemy.  Tbey  fall  withblkt 
general  interdict  of  all  inlcrcourw  of  that  nature. 

The  other  cases  from  tbe  Engliih  reporta  generally  relate  to  a  rielalloi  •< 
British  Orders  in  Council  of  questionable  vnlidilj.  or  lo  inrrscUon  of  Ik  (rit 
of  175fi.  which,  dnrinc  the  wars  gMwing  oat  of  the  French  reraloiJML  •» 
B  source  of  constant  dilEcnlly  <i«'lwf'«n  the  I'nited  Slaini  and  Eng)**!,  Ar 
rule  which  at  one  time  was  undentorid  to  be  agreed  on  betwatn  Iht  tva 
Govern niei) Is,  waa  lo  consider  the  cun'iDiiitj  of  tbs  tojige  brolmlirtt' 
cargoes  being  landed  and  Ihe  duties  jutid  on  them. 

It  is  somewhat  eitraordiuary  lEial  the  Congress  of  Paris,  in  Innchiw  M  tW 
matters  included  in  the  declaration,  should  have  otnitted  a  declarslioiiaf  cMBv 
band,  OS  lo  whicb  of  all  matters  connected  with  Ihe  subject  (he  nattaU 
existed.  On  this  point.  I  presume  that  we  arc  lo  consider,  as  the  ■nlhailMte 
exposition  by  y one  Goiemment,  the  note  of  Earl  RuKsclt  tu  Lord  Lyons,  of  JhlIL 
18G2,  and  whicb,  omitting  the  Bnppresscd  claosefrom  Byukenhoek.'coufinH  <»• 
trabnnd  to  arms,  munitions  of  war.  and  snldiers — tb«  mle  as  adopted  «■  iW 
contiucnl.  (&?  Lawrence's  Wheaton,  p.  801.)  Tbe  BOggcBtion  in  Bjlttwi' 
last  year  was  made  with  the  endeavour  lo  render  anneceBcarjr  the  viaitBtioa  ili 
search,  in  lime  of  war,  of  neutral  vessels  ;  and  for  which,  &  the  dedanliM  rf 
Paris,  as  lo  enemy's  pro]iertj  in  neutral  vessels,  ami  nealnl  property  ia  tMaj*' 
vesaclv  1)0  universally  adopted,  there  would  no  longer  he  any  pfrteit.  T«of 
ottjcciions  I  Had  arc  to  any  enlsT^ment  of  the  law  of  blockade,  or  luany  apiihicf 
Ibr  its  c.itension.  Should  your  views  prevail  and  blockade  bv  coaHncfl  Id  ]daea 
bcseigwl,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  perfect  Ihe  system  of  commerrial  Tiim\im 
lo  abrognlc  the  whole  doctrine  of  eonlrnband.  This  i«  a  aubjoci  which  1  tboM 
l«  glad  to  discuss  furtbcr,  did  not  my  watch  remind  me  lliat  eipe<i  i«  i 
to  yon  by  Ibis  week's  mail,  my  letter  must  be  »l  once  dc^pMdieil  |«  ibel 
offioe. 

1  will  only  venture  to  add  that  Ihe  im|iortance  of  the  queMitms  of  mariSB* 
Iftfyr.   now    tbe  subjeeta   of  debate,  jmiiita  out   Ihe    neceuily.  with  the  i 
diminishing  the  causes  of  future  wars,  of  Ibcir  Bulborltaiw'n  epttlement 
general  concurrence  of  ualions.  .Associations  such  as  jours  may  maturatbei 

niiid  for  an  iotemational  congrcna.  f,jr  the  anemblloit  of  wbiidi  ■  p 

was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Itepreaeotatiyes  in  ItHiUZ. 

1  un,  foy  dear  ilr. 
TaaiBTenrtnil*, 

John  West  lake,  Eiq. 
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